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“No sooner had I read Dr. Gatt’s works, than I 
found I had made the acquaintance of one of those 
extraordinary men whom dark envy is always eager 
to exclude from the rank to which their genius calls, 
and against whom it employs the arms of coward- 
ice and hypocrisy. High cerebral capacity, profound 
penetration, good sense, varied information, were 
the qualities which struck me as distinguishing 
Gaut. The indifference which I first entertained 
for his writings gave place to the most profound 
veneration. Phrenology is true. The mental fac- 
ulties of men may be appreciated by an examina- 
tion of their heads.”—Josrra Vimonr, M. D., of 
Paris, an eminent Physician and Author, 
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“While I was unacquainted with the facts on 
which it is founded, I scoffed, with many others, at 
the pretensions of the new philosophy of mind as 
promulgated by Dr. Gatx, and now known by the 
term Phrenology. Having been disgusted with the 
utter-uselessness of what I had listened to in the 
University of Edinburgh, I became a zealous stu- 
dent of what I now conceive to be the truth. 
During the last twenty years, I have lent my hum- 
ble aid in resisting a torrent of ridicule and abuse, 
and have lived to see the true philosophy of mind 
establishing itself wherever talent is found capable 
of estimating its immense value.’—Sir G. S. Mao- 
KEnsi£, /.2.S. Lond., and Pres. Roy. Soc, Edinburg. 
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THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 
NEW YEAR’S GREETING. 


In no little courtesy of life do we see so 
truthful an example of man’s better nature, 
as in the spontaneous and hearty ‘“ Merry 
Christmas” and “ Happy New Year,” which 
so universally greet us at the closing of the 
old, and the ushering in of the new year. 
Then man seems ave buried his selfish- 

“ness, and to speak forth his joyous wishes for, 
and interest in, his fellow-man. _ 

On these occasions the miser has been 
known to relax his iron visage to something 
between a grin and a smile; penury an L 
want look up and hope for better days, while 

the great mass of mankind, wih kindly 
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hearts and stalwart strength, seek to bury 
the cares and sorrows of the past in the grave 
of the dying year, and to rejoice in hope of 
happiness and prosperity in the opening fu- 
ture. 

The relation of writer and reader is not 
exactly that of countryman, neighbor, or 
friend ; but, in a manuer, it is each of these, 


all of these combined, and yet more than all. 


It is a union of thought, of spirit, of sym-_ 


pathy, with no admixture of selfishness—with 
nothing to mar or materialize the bonds, but 
with everything holy and elevated to cement 
them. The writer brings forth his best 
thoughts and sends them out on their mission 
of blessing to the world, and the reader, with 
the cares of the outer life laid aside, sits 
down quietly to the mental repast, and stores 
his innerlife with noble and immortal thoughts 
that shape his character and expand and re- 
fine his spirit for an eternal future. This re- 
lation, then, mingles the higher nature of the 
giver’and receiver, leaving the dross and 
selfishness of their characters wholly out of 
the question. Should not, then, this relation 
be elevated and durable? 


In this, our cordial New Year’s greeting to 
a hundred thousand readers, not a few of 
whom have received our regular monthly 
visits for more than a tenth of a century, we 
can hardly refrain from a review of the past, 
an examination of the present, and a contem- 
plation of the future. Those who have been 


our readers from the first are aware of the 
changes that fifteen years have wrought in 
the public mind on the subject of the science 


of human nature, mental and physical. Phys- 


iology was then deemed appropriate knowl- 
edge for the medical profession only ; now it 
is studied in families, and beginning to be 
considered an indispensable element in school 
education. 


Then the theologian might properly study 
mental philosophy, and examine the intricacies 
and mysteries of the human mind, but the 
people hardly thought it important to know 
more of their mental nature, except in the 
abstract, than they knew of the mechanism of 
their clock or watch by looking at its dial- 
plate. If their chronometer kept bad time, 
it was condemned, but not examined or re- 
paired by its owner; if the mind was un- 
steady and vicious in its operations, they had 
no philosophy by which to understand its de- 
rangement and set it right. When Phrenol- 
ogy was first promulgated, it was opposed by 
those who regarded it as their peculiar prov- 
ince to teach and expound the laws of mind, 
and the masses regarded it as a mystery out 
of the reach of their comprehension, and 
treated it with indifference. 

Now, how vast the change! Public teach- 
ers, In Many honorable instances, nobly avow 
their indebtedness to Phrenology, while many 
others have enlarged their knowledge of 
mental philosophy a hundred fold by means 
of this science, and are either ignorant of the 
source of their information, or are not suffi- 
ciently courageous and manly to acknowledge 
their indebtedness to a science they had tried 
to decry and overthrow. - 

But lectures, phrenological books, and the 
Journat, have been abroad among the peo- 
ple, and a mighty phalanx of students of the 
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true mental philosophy has been raised up, 
who find that the study of the inner man, 
the mind, in point of pleasure and durable 
profit, towers far above all other studies as 
much as mind is superior to gross matter. 
Instead of stimulating the senses and grati- 
fying the physical appetites as a source of 
pleasure, millions have learned a higher and 
holier means of enjoyment. 

It would be idle for us to conceal, or for 
others to deny, the fact that the American 
Phrenological Journal has been the great 
agent in bringing about this desirable change 
in public sentiment. The Journal, we have 
occasion to know, is sought and read by those 
who have not only never been its subscribers, 
but have sought to destroy its influence and 
the propagation of the science of which it is 
the organ ; because, if it contain a sentence 
in its leading articles, in a foot note, or in the 
most obscure paragraph, which calls any of 
them to account for their errors, and takes 
exception to their teachings, in less than a 
month they exhibit their scars and send back 
their pointless arrows. We are glad that 
skeptics read us, even though it may disturb 
their conservatism and awaken their spleen ; 
for while we write nothing to provoke oppo- 
sition, we shall teach what we believe to be 
true, regardless of time-worn theories, hoping 
that the thousands who now oppose, may be- 
come the friends and advocates of phreno- 
logical science. 

That the Phrenological Journal, and the 
science which it advocates, are now so firmly 
established in the affection and judgment of 
the people, and so broadly and deeply based 
on the principles of eternal truth, that the 
combined forces of error and prejudice cannot 
disturb them, is to our comprehension no 
longer a problem, bnt a fixed fact. Its his- 
tory has been one of steady progress from a 
small beginning to a field of influence second 
to that of no scientific publication on the 
globe. We believe it has only, as yet, en- 
tered the vestibule of its destined influence 
and success, for the great American people 
have become enamored of the truths which 
it bears, and have made its extensive circula- 
tion their own cause, and the ultimate univers- 
al dissemination of Phrenology the fulfillment 
of their hopes for the elevation of mankind. 

The form of the Journal, and its wider 
range of topics for the year 1851, was anex- 
periment. For twelve years had the Journal 
been issued in octavo form, containing only 
half ; as much reading matter as at present, 


and the change of form, increase of size, and 
the discussion of other vitally important sub- 
jects, have been hailed with delight and-uni- 
versal approbation, not only by the press, but 
by the reader. 

It may be proper, at the beginning of the 
year, to review what we have done in the 
last volume, The department devoted to 
Phrenology proper, has been more fully il- 
lustrated with fine portraits of eminent per- 
sons, and the subject matter has been more 
practical than usual. Our extensive examin- 
ation and illustration of Animal Phrenology, 
has constituted a very acceptable and profit- 
able feature for 1851, and we have in pre- 
paration for the present year a highly inter- 
esting continuation of this subject. Our il- 
lustrated Agricultural and Horticultural De- 
partment, embracing the history and culture 
of many of the choicer fruits, with beautiful 
engravings, has been eminently popular and 
useful. Nor is this topic exhausted. 

The new Mechanical Department, with 
splendid views of the steamship, the locomo- 
tive, magnetic telegraph, steam-engine, cot- 
ton-gin, and mammoth printing press, accom- 
panied with able, appropriate, and reliable 
articles describing their history and philoso- 
phy, their uses and matchless benefit, has 
given an importance to the Journal, on this 
account, beyond our most sanguine expecta- 
tions. In the present volume we shall en- 
deavor to maintain, or even surpass, the value 
of the past year’s Journal in this important 
branch of knowledge. Our Home Depart- 
ment, for fireside reading and the culture of 
the home virtues, has met a hearty response 
from every part of the country. This we 
shall continue, and if possible improve it. 
Our articles on Magnetism, Self-Culture, Men- 
tal Eccentricity, Education, and Physiology, 
with a rich Miscellaneous Department, and a 
carefully condensed summary of Foreign and 
Domestic News, have gained a reputation for 
the Journal that is beyond cavil or criticism, 
and it shall be our pleasure and pride to keep 
up the interest, and sustain the good name 
which our readers and the entire editorial 
corps of the secular press have been disposed 
so generously to award. 

Our hope and faith speak to us in terms 
of confidence respecting the future. The 
past year has given us a zest for this wide 
field of labor, and we shall earnestly endeavor 
to infuse into the Journal the progressive and 


reformatory spirit of the middle of the nine-- 


teenth century. 





If the past has been acceptable to the 
reader, we venture little in bespeaking for 
the future a higher approbation. 

For past unparalleled patronage we offer 


an oblation of thanks, and trust we may, . 


with unlimited confidence, appeal to all the 
friends of human progress for continued aid 
and sympathy. Give us the subscribers, and 
we will toil at the fount of truth for their 
edification. 
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EDUCATION, 
PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 





ACQUISITIVENESS is eminently a providing 
faculty. It is given to man, and to certain 
animals, to inspire them to acquire, to lay 
by in time of abundance for a time of scare- 
ity, to gather the fruits of summer that that 
abundance may be prolonged for use during 
a dreary winter. This feeling is evinced in 
some of the lower animals, while in others 
no traces of it appear; they exhibit no de- 
sire to lay up, and no perception of the hoard- 
ing principle. Judge Hurlbut, in his admir- 
able treatise on Human Rights, very beauti- 
fully illustrates this principle. 


He says, “a quantity of corn being thrown 
upon the ground within reach of a flock of 
fowls, each one will greedily devour all that 
is required to satisfy the appetite, but will go 
away without caring as to what remains, 
without gathering up or secreting anything 
for future use.’ 

A squirrel, on the contrary, will exhibit 
unwearied industry in carrying off the corn 
as rapidly as possible to his burrow or hollow 
tree, and continues his labor of hoarding till 
the last kernel has disappeared, before he 
attempts to satisfy his hunger, when he finds 
himself in possession of a supply for months. 
The non-acquiring fowl, however, when again 
hungry, returns for another meal and finds 
nothing to supply it, the squirrel having ap- 
propriated all to himself. He may now en- 
joy his acquisitions at his leisure. 

The bee is another instance of the acquir- 
ing instinct, while nearly all birds supply 
their wants as best they may, from day to 


day, with no care for the future, relative to 
food. The migratory species, who cannot 


find their daily food in a rigorous climate, 
depart for the sunny south, where nature 


furnishes their food continually. The proper 
"exercise of this faculty i in the human race is 


an inquiry of serious import. Were we to 
‘canyass the world at this hour, and seek the 












solution of this principle by the universal 
testimony of men, we should fail to obtain a 
philosophical answer, because, in most civil- 
ized countries, this is the reigning faculty. 
“Who shall show us how to make money,” 
is the all-absorbing inquiry. The faculty 
exists in a perverted state; each is eager to 
be rich, when, in fact, were the property of 
the world, at its highest market value, equally 
divided among mankind, it would leave to 
each but a few dollars at most. Therefore, 
the craving desire to be rich, unless the sub- 
stance of that wealth be created by effort, 
must be entertained at the expense of the 
majority of the race. The true standard for 
the exercise of this faculty cannot, perhaps, 
be attained till society shall be reformed— 
till man’s real wants are ascertained, and he 
have such a training of all his faculties as to 
make him willing to accept and be satisfied 
with what is really necessary, or to look to 
his creative or productive energy and skill 
for the supply of his desires. 

This faculty, at present, is exercised in 
speculation, and in stock-jobbing the earnings 
of others. As there is not property enough 
in the world to make all rich, so those who 
become rich usually accomplish it by such 
management as enables them to feather their 
own nests at the expense of the labor and 
productive skill of millions. It is a fact that, 
while a few become rich, the mass remain 
poor, and no one will claim that labor alone, 
at present prices, will make any man rich. 
It is by large manufacturing establishments, 
where the mnany contribute to the prosperity 
of the few, or in mercantile or money chang- 
ing transactions, where tribute is taken from 
thousands and, deposited in the coffers of the 
rich, that large fortunes are gained. The 
primitive design, then, of the faculty, and its 
proper exercise, is to inspire in every human 
being who has wants—and who has not !—a 
spirit of industry and frugality, to lay aside 
from the earnings of youth and health, for 
sickness and age—to earn and amass, partly 
by economy, in reference to our present wants, 
and by active, well-directed industry, to ac- 
quire the means for the development, rear- 
ing, and education of the young; but not to 
amass for them such fortunes as will obliter- 
ate the necessity of industry and frugality on 
their part, to meet the common wants of 
their own lives, and that of their children 
during minority. 

The moment a man becomes a millionaire, 
his children become drones in society—be- 


come useless, and the world is not benefited 
in their existence. They will neither build 
nor navigate ships, nor till the soil, but live 
in society, or upon society, and consume the 
tribute which their fathers have, perhaps, 
unrighteously taken from the past generation. 
The doctrine of the education of all the fac- 
ulties, embodying Benevolence and Consci- 
entiousness, makes it imperative upon every 
human being, in all ages and under all cir- 
cumstances, where health is present, to be 
usefully employed in producing or exchang- 
ing the commodities which constitute the sur- 
plus wealth of the world. Nor does this give to 
the trader a right to all the surplus of the 
profits of labor. Why should the toll-gath- 
erer on the road to market, or the man in 
the market-place, become excessively rich, or 
make all the laboring class excessively tribu- 
tary to them. The producer certainly has 
as good a right to full payment for his pro- 
ductive service, as he who is the trader and 
transmits the surplus produce of labor to its 
place of consumption. But this faculty is 
abused in ten thousand ways. In a greedy 
desire to obtain more than we earn, and by 
the laws of trade to gather into our own 
hands the earnings of others. 

The laws of trade, as they exist at the. 
present day, are based upon excessive Ac- 
quisitiveness. These laws of trade are le- 
galized robbery. When that divine com- 
mand shall govern society, “ Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself—do unto others as ye would 
that they should do unto you,” then will 
industry and skill thrive as they deserve. 
Then will not the few, by chicanery and 
talent, absorb all the wealth, and leave the 
less shrewd and the less greedy in perpetual 
poverty. Public sentiment, on this subject, 
is grossly perverted, and yet men are not 
conscious of it. 

The great thought of the age is ‘“ How 
shall I make money—by what means shall I 
become rich?” This thought is one of the 
earliest lessons taught the rising generation. 
The cry is gzve, etve, GIVE; nor is this 
sentiment confined to the few, but pervades 
the majority of civilized men. Train up a 
child from his earliest recollections, to feel 
that money, if not a god, is at least next in 
importance to God ; that it is “the one thing 


needful,” and it thus becomes the absorbing 


element of his nature. Wealthis regarded as 
the badge of respect—men are measured by 
their amount of gold and the number of 
their broad acres. They are weighed in the 
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world’s estimation by the property they can 
command, and not by their moral and intel- 
lectual excellencies. This sets on fire the 
youthful mind. The public sentiment, where 
to be respected is to be rich, to be neglected 
and despised is to be poor, arouses ambition, 
awakens the energy, calls out the intellect, 
develops the mechanical skill, and all those 
faculties are harnessed to the car of acquisi- 
tion and the craving desire to be rich, and 
those faculties thus become the willing ser- 
vants of this master passion. Under such a 
system of training, with such a public senti- 
ment to live and act in, is it strange that the 
world becomes a grand shaving shop, and 
that men grow up as greedy as tigers for their 
prey, in the pursuit of wealth? 


Those who are possessed of skill and tal- 
ent, and a fair degree of moral feeling, even 
though their Acquisitiveness be as strong and 
active as such an education would render it, 
will, by the over-mastering power of that 
talent, accumulate wealth, within the pale of 
civil law. But those who are destitute, to 
any considerable extent, of mechanical skill, 
and the disposition to energy and industry, 
those who are without the talent necessary 
to perfect far-seeing plans for accumulation, 
and lack the shrewdness to compete with the 
artful who can out-wit the common mass, 
will find themselves poor, neglected, and in 
the world’s esteem disreputable. They may 
be pinched with want, their children, whom 
they love as much, and perhaps even more 
than do the wealthy, are suffering privations, 
are driven to desperation, and they steal and 
rob, and are entered on the criminal list. 

They may labor, but they have too little 
skill to make that labor highly successful, and 
while they are surrounded by sharpers wiser 
than themselves, who by management will 
absorb the profits of their labor, they must 
remain poor; and the history of privation, 
if not of crime and suffering, must complete 
the picture. Now, in what consists the rem- 
edy for these evils? Surely this is not the 
natural state of men. Surely one propen- 
sity, one selfish desire, should not rule the 
human race, with such despotic sway. 

Pagan Greece was far more true to nature 
than is the Christian nineteenth century. In 
the days of the Grecian Republic, it was no 
disgrace to be poor, and no mark of good- 
ness or greatness to be rich. The soul, the 
knowledge, the personality, the intelligence, 
the taste, the refinement, and the morality of 
the man, were measured—not his gold. In 
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tropical climates, man, in his savaze state, 
has less of this faculty—while his wants are 
few, Acquisitiveness is small, and it is a sin- 
gular fact, that the African race have this 
organ small, and although they are accused 
of stealing, it is the result of thriftlessness 
and small Acquisitiveness, which does not 
prompt them to provide for prospective want. 
In their native land, where they can reach 
forth the hand and pluck the fruits of ‘eternal 
summer, where they require no houses: or 
clothing to shelter them from wintry blasts, 
this faculty is neither developed nor required 
to supply mere natural, physical want. But 
as man wanders from the Equator into icy 





latitudes, where winter reigns, clothing, shel- 
ter, and an accumulation of food are neces- 
sary. Although this faculty is necessary, 
and from it flows thé comforts of a sufficien- 
ey, and that wealth which gratifies taste, yet 
there is a proper limit to its development, and 
the manifestation of its functions. 

Excessive Acquisitiveness, a morbid dispo- 
sition to acquire, is akin to that feverish state 
of Amativeness which produces licentiousness, 
or that of Alimentiveness which produces in- 
temperance. Acquisitiveness should never 
be trained to great activity and power, with- 
out equally strong Conscientiousness, Benev- 
olence, and Adhesiveness. 

The young mind shculd be trained to feel 
that the huinan race is a great brotherhood 
—that every man has rights as well as him- 
self—that he has no right to the earnings of 
others, without a fair requital—that this fac- 
ulty should be used in some sense fer public 
good, as well as for private gain. The intel- 
lee’. and the skill of the race, should, toa 
greater extent, be turned’ to real production, 
either from the bosom of the soil or in manu- 
facture. To study how many _half-paid 
workmen can be employed, or how many sets 
of profits can be wrung from a bushel of 
wheat, or a pair of boots, before they get 
from the producer to the consumer, is a sys- 
tem of prey and plunder condemned alike by 
judgment and conscience. Nearly one half 
of the nominal value, of the property of the 
world, perhaps we might say three-fourths of 
it, is added to the real cost of production in 
the shape of profits. Three-fourths of all 
who claim a right in the profits are entirely 
unnecessary in the trading world. The 
nearer the producer and consumer can be 
brought together, without the intervention of 
a platoon of men aspiring for the lion’s share 
of profit, the better for all concerned, and 
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the less will be the cost to the consumer. 
On no point of education does there need 
to be more reform, than with reference to the 
exercise of Acquisitiveness. Aside from the 
demoralizing effects that the undue gratifica- 
tion of the miserly disposition produces on 
the individual man, the poverty, the desola- 
tion, the ignorance, and the crime, which 
grow out of the absorbing spirit of penuri- 
ousness, the grasping avarice on the part of 
a portion of community, is enough to arouse 
the moral sense of the world, to the right 
training and development of this faculty, to- 
gether with the commanding and restraining 
influences of the higher powers of the mind. 
In consequence of property being hoarded 
by the few, the mass of mankind are doom- 
ed to perpetual toil, without the time or 
means for education, without the ability or 
inclination for moral elevation and the refine- 
ments of taste. Level this aspiring spirit of 
gain to the due control of man’s higher 
nature—let it be exercised in useful art, to 
produce something useful or elegant from na- 
ture’s bounteous store-house, and the world 
might become a garden, and poverty and 
want be driven from the earth. Then could 
all be well educated. Then could all find 
time and means for refined culture and 
Then, and not till then, 
shall that prophetic period come, when uni- 
versal harmony and happiness shall make 


moral development. 


the world a paradise, and man to rejoice in the 
plenitude of the benefactions of his God. 

We are aware that this faculty is stimula- 
ted by perverted Self-Esteem, which gives a 
love of power, and money is sought asa 
means of securing that power. It is also 
stimulated ‘by perverted Approbativeness, 
which rejoices in parade, and splendor, and 
it is also made morbid in its activity by ex- 
cessive Cautiousness. Large Cautiousness is 
aroused into activity by the rapacity of those 
around us, but let it be remembered that 
strong Acquisitiveness is the central desire, 
or at least the working agent in this warfare 
of man upon man, in the scramble for wealth, 

In the progress of civilization, man passes 
through a series of changes in character and de- 
sire, and the various classes of faculties from 
the lowest to the highest, in turn bear sway. 
The warlike age, we trust is nearly past, and 
now we are in the age of gold. 

In our next, we propose to develop the 
nature and abuses of Secretiveness, and its 
agency in the gratification of perverted Ac- 
quisitiveness. 
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PROFILE OF KOSSUTH FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE, 


LOUIS KOSSUTH, 
HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


We give, in this number, a portrait of the Great 
Man of the Age, whose extraordinary eloquence is 
even now resounding from the Atlantic to the 
Rocky Mountains, and we are sure that our readers 
will rejoice in the space which we shall take in an 
elaborate and full development of his history. 

He was was born on the 27th of April, 1806, at 
Monok, in the County of Zemplin. He was the 
only son of the family, which was respectable, but 
not wealthy, his father, Andrea Kossuth, having 
been, for most of his life, an estate-agent. It may 
show what blood runs in the veins of this modern 
hero to state that the chronicle of his ancestors 
shows that seventeen of them, at different times, 





have been executed for political offenses. Kossuth,’ 


therefore, comes honestly by such revolutionary 
propensities as he may have. 

He was educated at the college of Patak, which 
was under the influence of the Culvanists, who early 
impressed the deepest religious convictions on his 
mind, though he was never, we believe, formally 
connected with any sect. In 1819 he commenced 
the study of the law, and when he had acquired the 
elements of his profession went to practice it at 
the courts of Servia and Pesth. It was not long 
before he was appointed Honorary Attorney 
(answering to our District Attorney probably) at 
his native place. But his promise there was not 
great, and it is said that he was such a determined 
sportsman that he preferred hunting a hare to 
worrying a judge. 

He first attracted public notice in the year 1831, 
when the cholera broke out in Hungary ; its rava- 
ges were so dreadful, that the ignorant and super- 
stitious Slovack peasants contracted a suspicion that 
the upper classes had poisoned all the water; and 
accordingly they set to work murdering and muti- 
lating all who came in the way of their blind and 
ferocious prejudice. The clergy, the Jews, and 
the land-holders were the principal objects of their 
revenge, but the whole community was terror- 
stricken, both by the epidemic and the riot. In this 
fearful emergency Kossuth came forward to stay 
the horrible proceedings. By providing means of 
relief for those who were smitten by the plague, 
and by his simple and earnest addresses to the peo- 
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ple, he dispelled their superstitions, and quieted 
their turbulence, eveu while alleviating their suffer- 
ings. Wherever fever was the greatest, and the 
pestilence the fiercest, Kossuth rushed in to battle 
with both. Does not the reader think that a young 
man of twenty-six, who could do such deeds, is 
likely to turn out a bad subject for Austria, which 
had so long oppressed his country ? 


Thus distinguished, he was named by several 
peeresses to attend the diet of 1832, as their proxy, 
which gave the right to speak, put not to vote. He 
spoke but once in the diet; and his attention was 
given to a far more important object than making 
speeches, Except to those who heard them, either 
as members or in the galleifes, the doings of the 
diet were known only by a miserable parliamentary 
committee report, onesided and lifeless. Kossuth 
laboriously wrote reports, and sent them in manu- 
script to a number of subscribers. The interest ex- 
cited by his able summary of important documents 
and speeches so increased, that in 1834, his sub- 
scribers amounted to eighty. To diminish the cost, 
and to extend the circulation and usefulness of the 
paper he set up a lithographic press. Against this 
move the Austrian government tock measures. The 
great question then before the diet was the abolition 
of serfdom; against this a diversion was the thing 
of all others desired by Austria ; a discussion on the 
liberty of the press would have entirely absorbed 
attention, and Kossuth, therefore, followed the ad- 
*vice of the friends with whom he acted, gave up 
the press, and resumed the manuscript. The primi- 
tive little newspaper was read at the club of every 
one of the fifty-two Hungarian counties, and served 
to awaken an interest in practical measures, and to 
expose the systematic aggression of Austria. 


The sittings of the diet ended in 1836. It had 
shown too much the spirit of reform to please the 
court at Vienna; and, to stay the progress of its 
measures, the old hackneyed story of a conspiracy 
was trumped up, and several young men of note 
were arrested; their trials were pretty much of 
the same order as those of late (so well exposed 
by Mr. Gladstone) at Naples; Kossuth urged the 
unconstitutionalism of the proceedings, but in vain; 
the influence of the men was dangerous to Austrian 
encroachment, and they were found guilty and im- 
prisoned. 

Kossuth diligently continued his paper. The 
county meetings—the same as the old English 
shiremotes—were then of great importance; they 
discussed every project of reform, and resolved 
upon the course the representatives of the counties 
should adopt in the diet; they were, in short, local 
parliaments in preparation for the diet, or great 
parliament. Hitherto, however, the several coun- 
ties had been isolated. The news-letter reported 
the proceedings, and the counties understood each 
other and became united. The paper thus, though 
then but in manuscript, became a new power; the 
people felt it; the imperial court took fright, and 
in 1837 Kossuth was thrown into gaol, was kept 
for a year without trial, and then sentenced to four 
years’ imprisonment. For the success of such tyr- 
anny there had, however, been too much written, 
‘too much spoken in the counties: the excitement 
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became great. The diet again met in 1839, and 
opened its proceedings by declaring the persecution 
of Kossuth illegal. The supplies were refused, and 
only granted in May, 1840, on the condition of the 
immediate liberation of Kossuth, and a complete 
amnesty for all political offenders. The supplies 
were granted on the 15th of May, and next day the 
prisoners were liberated. 

Three years had passed over Kossuth in solitary 
confinement, without books, without writing mate- 
rials, when on that day he came forth from prison, 
pale, worn, broken in all but hope for Hungary, and 
an immense concourse of people assembled to wel- 
come his liberation. He was escorted through the 
town that night by a procession with some thou- 
sand torch-bearers—the mode in Hungary of giving 
a triumph with the highest honors. 

Kossuth returned with renewed energy to the 
press; the ministry and a majority of the diet were 
liberal, and on New Year’s Day, 1841, with Kossuth 
for editor, appeared the first number of the Pesti 
Hirlap, (Pesth Journal.) At first it was published 
four times a week, but soon became a daily paper. 
Its circulation rose rapidly to five, six, eight, and 
ten thousand; and at one period reached even to 
twelve thousand. Itsinfluence was immense. Opin- 
ion throughout Hungary was fast gathering to the 
full strength of union. But Austria was not idle, 
and in 1844 succeeded in changing the ministry. 

The liberals of 1838 were displaced by imperial- 
ists, and the editorship of the Hirlap was taken 
from Kossuth. He had become conyinced that to 
make the progress of reform safe, it must be begun 
by reform of the counties, and must enlist the peo- 








ple. -He therefore devoted himself to the emanci- 
pation of the serfs, and the enfranchisement of the 
trade of Hungary from the prohibition to import 
only Austrian manufactures, and export no manu- 
factured goods of Hungary to Austria, and for this 
purpose formed the bedetgyle, an association 
pledged to consume no Austrian goods until the 
tariff was reformed. 


The effect was felt. Austrian manufacturers, to 
preserve their trade, had to transplant their facto- 
ries to Hungary. To repress this new-born spirit, 
the court at Vienna fell upon the device of appoint- 
ing paid imperial commissioners at the head of the 
counties, instead of the lord-lieutenants, who were 
the old constitutional heads. This the more stirred 
agitation. The reform leaders from every quarter 
of the kingdom met at Pesth, and during the quar- 
terly fairs of 1846 and 1847, to which the people 
from all parts came, the needful measures of re- 
form were publicly discussed one by one, and in 
every detail determined. At the headof this move- 
ment, as chairman of the meetings, was the late 
Count Louis Batthyani. Kossuth made able 
speeches, and rose in popularity ; he was not mere- 
ly eloquent, but practical. Batthyani felt his im- 
portance, and exerted himself to the utmost to se- 
cure his election to the diet for the county of Pesth. 
The diet met in November, 1847. 

Our readers are aware that in the year 1687 the 
crown of Hungary became, by the consent of the 
nation, a hereditary possession of the House of 
Hapsburg, which house also held the imperial 
crown of Austria. But this was the only connec- 
tion between the two countries. The Emperor of 
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Austria, as King of Hungary, exercised all the pre- 
rogatives which the constitution of Hungary con- 
ceded to the regal office, but beyond that had no 
rights or authority in Hungary. His powers and 
duties were strictly defined in writing, and his first 
act on coming into possession of the throne was to 
take the most solemn oath before God and man 
that he would respect and maintain, in the strictest 
manner, the rights, immunities, and privileges of the 
Hungarian nation. Hungary, therefore, was never 
a province or even a member of the Austrian em- 


_ pire, but a nation by itself, with its own national 


‘and municipal institutions, and its own manners, 


a and even dress. 
“th its domestic constitution, Hungary was an aris- 


tocratic government, but not exclusively so; for it 
possessed certain fundamental principles, which 
provided, to some extent, a free and popular ele- 
ment. The Diet or Congress was wholly in the 
possession of the nobles, titled and untitled, but the 
local or parish administrations were in the hands of 
bodies freely elected by the people. In village affairs 
every inhabitant, peasant or noble, was a voter ; in 
county afiairs the nobles only were voters, but it 
was easy for almost any respectable man to get 
himself made a noble. We Amerigans, commonly 
understand by a noble, some a and powerful 
chief, but the Hungasian noblegjwho were not land- 
holders, were nothing of tHe sort. We will state 
a single fact to show how ‘@xtensive this county or 
noble constituency was, viv that in many of the 
fifty-two Hungarian counti ‘ there have always 
been from six to twelve thousand more voters than 
there are in any of the English counties to this day. 
Every village in Hungary annually elected its own 
magistrates, apportioned its own taxes, and, in 
short, managed the whole of its own local business. 
The towns and cities, for many years, had the same 
right, but lost them gradually, through Austrian 
interference. The counties, in the same way, had 
their own local administrations, and elected their 
own officers, both civil and judicial. But these 
county assemblies had besides one privilege of a 
very extraordinary character, and which, says Pa- 
get, “may be quoted in the greatest extent of pow- 
er ever conferred on a popular assembly under any 
form of constitutional government.” Not only the 
acts of the Diet, but the ordinances of the monarch 
had to be sent down to them to be published and 
approved, or if, after due examination, they were 
found by the county-meeting to be contrary to law, 
or in their tendency dangerous to liberty, they 
could be laid upon the shelf, (ewm honore seponunter,) 
and be of no effect. 





The Hungarian people, moreoyer, have always 
claimed and exercised the right of instructing their 
representatives, have always possessed the Folk- 
mote, or right of public meeting, and in the struc- 
ture of their courts have a provision which re- 
sembles or answers the purpose of the trial by 
jury, though it is not precisely the same as the 
trial by jury. 

The old constitution, therefore, though monarchico- 
aristocratic, like the English, in many of its main 
features, had important popular guaranties and se- 
curities, and it is to this fact we must trace the 








spirit of political independence which has so long 
characterized the nation. It is to this fact, too, ew 
must trace the long-cherished desire of the Austri- 
an rulers to subvert that constitution, or to reduce 
Hungary toa level with the Hereditary States of 
the Empire. From the daysof Leopold to those of 
Ferdinand, the Imperial House hasdiad but one am- 
bition—to extinguish the separate national existence 
of the Magyar. This haS been the origin of all the 
troubles between the two nations, and was also the 
origin of the late war. The Austrian government 
by corgapgicn, fraud, menaces, and every expedient 
that power knows so well how to use, have from 
time to time succeeded in wresting’away many of 
the popular rights of the Hungarians, but not on 
any occasion without stubborn resistance on their 
part. There was always, therefore, two parties in 
the States, the Austrian court party and the Hun- 
garian party, the former bent on the amalgamation 
of the kingdom with the empire, and the latter re- 
sisting that movement, or wishing to extend and 
enlarge the basis of Hungarian liberty. The con- 
troversy runs back, with varying fortunes, for sey- 
eral hundreds of years. 


The objects achieved by the Hungarian Assembly 
of 1847 are thus described by Mr. Alison :— 


“By unanimous votes of both houses, the diet not 
only established perfect equalily of civil rights and 
public burdens amongst all classes, denominations, 
and RAcKSs in Hungary ard its provinces, and per- 
fect toleration for every form of religious worship, 
but, with a generosity perhaps unparalleled in the 
history of nations, and which must extort the ad- 
miration even of those who may question the wis- 
dom of the measure, the nobles of Hungary abol- 
ished their own right to exact either labor or pro- 
duce in return for the lands held by urbarial tenure, 
and thus transferred to the peasants the absolute 
ownership, free and forever, of nearly half the cul- 
tivated land in the kingdom, reserving to the origi- 
nal proprietors of the soil such compensation as the 
government might award from the public funds of 
Hungary. More than five hundred thousand peas- 
aut families were thus invested with the absolute 
ownership of from thirty to sixty acres of land 
each, or about twenty millions of acres amongst 
them. The elective franchise was extended to ev- 
ery man possessed of capital or property to the 
value of thirty pounds, or an annual income of ten 
pounds—to every man who has received a diploma 
from a university, and to every artizan who employs 
an apprentice, With the concurrence of both coun- 
tries, Hungary and Transylvania were united, and 
their debts, hitherto separate, were incorporated. 
The number of representatives which Croatia was 
to send to the diet was increased from three to eigh- 
teen, while the internal institutions of that province 
remained unchanged; and Hungary undertook to 
compensate the proprietors for the lands surren- 
dered to the peasants, to an extent greatly exceed- 
ing the proportion of that burden which would fall 
on the public funds of the province. The com- 
plaints of the Croats, that the Magyars desired to 
impose their own language upon the Sclavonic pop- 
ulation, were considered, and every reasonable 
ground of complaint removed. Corresponding ad- 
vantages were extended to the other Sclavonic 
tribes, and the fundamental laws of the kingdom, 


except in so far as they were modified by these acts, 
remained unchanged, : 


SS The whole of these acts passed in March, 1848, 
received the royal assent, which, on the 11th of 
April, the Emperor personally confirmed at Pres- 
burg, in the midst of the diet. These acts then be- 


. came statutes of the kingdom, in accordance with 


which the new responsible Hungarian ministry was 
formed, and commenced the performance of its 








duties with the full concurrence of the emperor- 
king and the aid of the Arch-duke Palatine. The 
changes that had been effected were received with 
gratitude by the peasants, and with entire satisfac- 
tion, not only by the population of Hungary Proper, 
but also by that of all the Sclavonic provinces. 
From Croatia, more especially, the expression of 


satisfaction was loud, and apparently sincere.” 


Klapka, in his War in Hungary, pp. 52-53, adds 
to this: “The colors of Hungary and Servia flut- 
tered from all steeples. The Servian towns sent 
deputations to the Parliament to offer their thanks 
and congratulations.” ° 

These things, be tt ‘noted, were begun in 1847; 
they were deliberately passed in a regular consti- 
tutional manner, early the next year, and they were 
soon after sanctioned yy the Emperor, not under 
the fear produced by French “ Socialism,” but un- 
der the most calm and solemn sanctions. There 
was a party, however, at Vienna, the Camarilla, or 
Kitchen Cabinet, who were opposed to all conces- 
sions and to all progressive movements, whom this 
act of the Emperor had disappointed, and who de- 
termined from that moment, and at all hazards, not 
only to effect a repeal of the imperial assent, but 
to put a dead stop to the progress of liberalism 
among the Hungarians. They were aware that 
this movement could only end in the complete sep- 
aration of Hungary—already widely separated in 
its institutions and interests—from the hereditary 
states, and thereby reduce Austria to asecond-rate 
power. “If Hungary,” says the eminent historian 
before quoted, “continued to advance in material - 
prosperity and intelligence, and succeeded in giving 
to her constitution a basis so broad as to insure a 
just distribution of the public burdens, and to unite 
all classes of her population in its support, she 
must ultimately separate from Austria, or Austria 
must abandon her stationary policy and advance in 
the same direction.” The latter alternative was 
impossible, and the word was sent forth that Hun- 
gary must be suppressed. 

Now, how was this to be done? Not by open 
violence and outrage upon the Hungarians, which 
would at once defeat the plan, but by working upon 
the traditional and religious prejudices of the infe- 
rior races, until they should rise in insurrection 
against the Magyars. Among the laws passed by 
the diet of 1847, was one restoring the Magyar 
language to use in all public proceedings and acts, 
which had before (since 1805) been rendered either 
in barbarous Latin or German, This was a proper 
measure “in itself, because the Magyar had been 
originally the public language, because it was spo- 
ken by a larger number of the nation than any other, 
because the Magyars were unquestionably the su- 
perior race, both in physical“endowment and civili- 
zation, and because, though that language was pre- 
scribed by the law, it was provided that all docu- 
ments, acts, &e., when published in any of the Sclayo- 
nic and other districts, should be accompanied by 
translations into the language of that district. No- 
thing could have been fairer ; but many of the low- 
er clases among the Serbs, the Croats and the Wal- 
lachians, are an ignorant, degraded, superstitious 
and half-civilized race—and fit tools for cunning and 
desperate intriguers to play with. Accordingly, the 
Camarilla dispatched its money in abundance, and 
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its agents in large numbers, to inflame the passions 
of this poor peasantry. They were told that the 
Magyars were not serious in their purposes of re- 
form, and only designed, in their recent enactments. 
to entrap the other races into greater servitude. 
These wily agents left no means untried to detach 
the Sclaves from their allegiance to Hungary, and 
’ to debauch their minds with suspicion and maligni- 
ty. But even then, with all their arts, they would 
have failed in this infamous treason, but for the in- 
strumentality of a few bage priests, one of them a 
Greek Archbishop of immense wealth, and, what 
was still more important, the peculiar organization 
of the military district, known as the “Granz Com- 
itates.” 


We shall not enter into a history of the Hunga- 
rian War. It is known to all. The noble people, 
invaded at nine different points, with rebellion in 
their midst, betrayed by their chief general, fought 
desperately, but in vain. They were overcome and 
driven out, and those who could save anything from 
universal ruin found a prison-asylum in the land of 
the Turk. There they remained for two years, until 
the active intervention of England and the United 
States put the greedy malignity of the despots at 
bay. Kossuth went to Great Britain and has told 
his story. How he has told it the world feels to its in- 
most heart. Simply, sincerely, truly ; but humanity 
will never forget the burning eloquence with which 
it was told. He has made every noble and gener- 
ous heart the friend of his country; he has waken- 
ed a spirit that will not die until Hungary resumes 
her place among the nations of the earth. 


But now he is on our shores. The masses of 
America have welcomed him as no other man has 
been welcomed. Nor should we allow the enthu- 
siasm in his cause to cease. 

If he came to us in no other character than as a 
fugitive from the despotisms of Europe, he would 
be entitled to our sympathy and regard. We 
should, at least, in vindication of the adage, which 
has so long been our buast, that this land is the 
asylum of the oppressed—if upon no other grounds 
—rise up to greet his coming. 

But Kossuth is not an ordinary exile, and his 
welcome should not be of an ordinary kind. He 
proffers, with the claims of an expatriated patriot, 
the additional claims of an illustrious civilian, a 
brilliant orator, and an unsullied and noble man. 
His life, both private and public, has been one of 
exalted ends. Whether we regard him in his do- 
mestic walks, in the discharge of his duties as an 
editor, in the halls of legislation, on the field of 
battle, or amid the horrors of a prison, we shall see 
that he everywhere sustains himself, that he has 
brought great powers to the accomplishment of 
great deeds, and that he has deserved, if he has not 
always won, success. 

The position of Kossuth, throughout his career, 
has been enviable as well as undoubted. His ene- 
mies, have been only the enemies of popular free- 
dom,—his friends—the masses of people for whom 
he wrought. But even his enemies,—to whom his 
name was still a terror after his forces had dis- 
persed and his body was confined, had never inti- 
‘mated a doubt of his integrity, while his friends 


have loved him with an almost idolatrous warmth 
of attachment. Had his abilities been less, or his 
character impeachable, he never could have evoked 
such fear on the one side, or such love on the other. 
The purity with which he has pursued his object, 
has disarmed the malice which his superiority ex- 
cited, 


As we had the pleasure of listening to Kossuth, 
on the occasion of his first address to the Ameri- 


cans, we copy here a description of the man writ- ° 


ten at the time. 


“When Kossuth rose, he was greeted by three 
tremendous cheers, which were instantly followed 
by the profoundest silence. He looked worn and 
pale, and would doubtless much rather have been 
at home than in that cold air, enthusiastic and well- 
meant as his reception was. He is thinner than we 
would infer from the portraits, but with well-formed 
and even handsome features. His dress was the 
ordinary Hungarian black velvet tight-coat with 
loose sleeves, buttoned and frogged to the neck. He 
also wore a loose overcoat, which he threw off in 
the course of his remarks. 


“ Kossuth’s face expresses great sagacity and pen- 
etration, while his temperament indicates the most 
intense earnestness and power of endurance. There 
is less of the scholar in his look than we had sup- 
posed, and more of the man of business. He seems 
capable of the most protracted work. In repose 
there is the touch of melancholy about the lips 
which you see in the portraits, but when he is ani- 
mated there is unusual fierceness in the eye. His 
voice is full and flexible, with a most decided for- 
eign accent, and yet with a clear and distinct Eng- 
lish pronunciation. It is rarely that a foreigner 
after ten years’ sojourn among us speaks our tongue 
with more correctness and fluency. Sometimes he 
stops for a second or two to catch the word, and 
when he does so, it is. invariably the right word. 
But the main charm of his oratory is not the lan- 
guage nor the the thought so much as the manner, 
which is a rare union of grace and dignity. He 
stands in an erect position, with as much firmness 
as Webster, scarcely moving the body, while there 
is an incessant and graceful play of the arms and 
head. His gestures, always easy and appropriate, 
are very varied, and show a natural gift for that 
mode of physical expression. 

“ He was not at all boisterous or even impassioned 
that day, but simple, plain; direct, and quietly in 
earnest. Many of his remarks were in the famil- 
iar style of conversation, though there was the con- 
stant oratorical tendency when his thought or sen- 
timent rose in dignity or value,. to vivacious and 
even vehement utterance. His least tones are 
strongly sympathetic, and we can well conceive 
his power over an audience when some great 
theme has excited speaker and hearer alike into 
magnetic unison. 

“There is in his look, tone, bearing, and whole ap- 
pearance, the consciousness of power beyond any 
display that he is making at the time. One feels 
that no single effort gives out the whole of him, 
but that, back of all the external manifestations, 
there is a vast reservoir of strength. This, we 
should say, was one of his principal characteristics. 








Orators are often a superficial sort of men, like the 
Italian improvisitores, with exhaustless fertility of 
utterance, but without profound reflection and feel- 
ing. Kossuth does not appear, from our first sight 
of him, to be of this sort. His fluency comes from 
the fullness, rather than the shallowness of his 
mind. Yet, in the reflective and logical faculties, 
we should not compare him with Webster, as an 
English writer has done. He is not so ponderous 


:.as Webster, and resembles, in facility and ease of 
.- manner, the more spontaneous Clay.” 


Let us await in patience the future of sucha 
"$5, 
man ! am 





PHYSIOGNOMY. 


"As the sun is the great center of the 
solar system so is the brain the center and 
source of the mental manifestations. It is 
the trunk of the mental tree, and all the out- 
ward signs of character and emotion spring 
from and depend upon it, as do the branches 
and leaves of the natural tree upon its trunk. 

Persons who are harmoniously developed, 
that is to sagt, those in whom the several 
classes of faculties are imrelative equilibrium, 
so as not to produce a contradictory or dis- 
torted character, and whose mental disposi- 
tions and physical temperament are in agree- 
ment, will be found to impress upon the 
muscles of the face an index to their general 
character. But where the different classes of 
faculties act in alternate contradiction, the 
changes of expression are so great, and so 
mingled in their effects on the facial muscles, 
as to make the reading of the character by 
that meansa complete puzzle. It makes the 
science of physiognomy too complex for prac- 
tical use. 

Tt should not be forgotten that large Se- 
cretiveness enables a person to throw a veil 
over his whole character. He can look stu- 
pid and_ unconcerned, or innocent, like the 
stool pigeons in a mock auction, who are pro- 
cured to decoy unwary customers by their 
honest looks. The face may belie the true 
character by the assumption of any desired 
expression, like that of the celebrated Dr. 
Valentine, while the head remains unchanged, 
the unvarying index of the character. 

We often find a person, whose father and 
mother are very unlike in character, who re- 
resembles in face one parent and in head the 
other. Such a person’s character is always 
found to follow the phrenological develop- 
ment, and of course it is a transcript of the 
character of that parent from whom the 
shape of the head is inherited. We will not 
say that the expression of the face of such a 
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person is precisely what it would have been 
had it been coupled with a head and charac- 
ter like that of the other parent, but it will 
everywhere be recognized as being very 
much like that of the father, for example, 
while the character is precisely that of the 
mother. If the father be a slow, mild, and 
amiable man, and the mother a driving, 
active, spirited woman, the son resembling 
the father in features but the mother in char- 
acter, will have the general shape and ex- 
pression of face like that of the father, but 
his sharp, earnest character derived from the 
mother will, doubtless, so act upon the face 
as to give it a sharper and more positive ex- 
pression than that of the father, but this will 
be seen only when the feelings are aroused. 
Although he has the face of the father, and 
when in a state of mental quiet presents the 
physiognomy of the father, yet his whole 
character is like that of the mother, and as 
unlike that of the father, whose face he wears, 
as can well be imagined. 


We know a lady in this city whose face 
and forehead are a perfect facsimile of her 
mother’s, and her talents follow in the same 
channel; but the middle and. back-head, 
which impart the character, or disposition, 
are like the father’s head, and produce his 
character. The place where these unlike 
half-heads come together is distinctly visible 
to the eye. No one would imagine, by see- 
ing or handling the front part, that such a 
back-head could possibly belong to it, and 
the reverse. Now the question is, what will 
be the true physiognomical expression of that 
face? The face is like the mother’s and so 
also is about one half of the head, which in- 
fluences the face harmoniously with its native 
form. But this face is coupled with a back- 
head that produces dispositions quite unlike 
those of the mother, whose features and 
talents the daughter has inherited. It is obvi- 
ous that her feelings, arising from the organs 
in her back-head, may influence the face 
by exciting muscles to action, but then those 
muscles, and the general expression of her 
face, are not such as belong to the character 
produced by her back-head and the feelings 
consequent thereon, so that the expression 
which results from that action in the face 
must be unnatural, and not only unreadable 
but unreliable. 


Suppose the feelings and intellect of this 
lady to be highly excited at the same time ; 


}\ the intellect being of a piece with the face 


and in harmony with it, would produce its 
natural effects on the face, but at the same 
time the feelings, acting on the face, in a 
manner unnatural to such a face, would pro- 
duce, of course, unnatural effects. Both of 
these classes of effects being blended would 
produce at least as much confusion as reliable 
information respecting their true indications. 
Phrenology, on the contrary, not only detects 
which parent the individual resembles, but 
when one part of the organization is from 
the father and the other from the mother, it 
decides which, and also enables us to define 
the different classes of talents and dispositions, 
and that too irrespective of the face, and of 
those contradictions of character arising from 
the subject having inherited different traits 
from parents who are unlike in character. 
Mankind form an opinion of the general 
character and disposition of persons who are 
strangers to them, at sight. Some are more 
gifted in this respect than others; which 
power arises, we think, from the organ 
located above Comparison, called Human 
Nature. This instinctive discernment of 
character, however, has no scientific basis 
of character; it has no system by which it 
draws its conclusions. It has an understand- 
ing that a man has or has not general talent ; 
that he is trustworthy, or in a general sense 
amiable, but it does not enable us to decide 
the definite characteristics, the individual 
powers and their relation to each other. It 
gives us a confidence in one stranger, and 
denies it to another, without either showing 
why, or what are the special traits of each. 


This faculty gives man his predilections in 
favor of physiognomy without giving any 
science in the matter. Having heard that 
the face was the sole index of the mind, he 
looks to that with the supposition that he is 
viewing the central sign of character, when, 
if he knew the truth of the matter, he would 
find that the whole body, and especially the 
head, is an index of character. He looks at 
the face, but the scenery above it gives him, 
after all, his idea of the man. We say an 
eye is beautiful, but it is as much the scenery 
around the eye that gives it beauty and ex- 
pression as the eye itself, and even more. 
It may not be generally known, yet it is 
nevertheless true, that a glass eye that re- 
presents the other in repose, cannot be dis- 
tinguished, when in the head, from the nat- 
ural eye. It will smile just like the other; 


it frowns, it sparkles with delight, it melts 


with love and tenderness, or darts the fire of 
genius or passion in all respects like the one 
that nature made. In what consists, then, 
the varied expressions of the eye? We an- 
swer, that color, in its relation with the com- 
plexion, is something, its size and form as 
compared with the face and head, is another; _ 
but it is mainly the scenery around the eye, 
that gives it effect and expression. 

As the eye itself never changes, except to 
contract or expand in a stronger or weaker 
light—as proved by the fact that the glass 
eye keeps pace exactly with the natural one, 
in all apparent changes of that speaking 
organ—we conclude that what are called 
“the various expressions of the eye,” is the 
result of the change of the scenery around 
it, and not of the eye itself. Some eyes when 
at rest are more expressive than others, 
owing to their color, and the size, shape and 
color of the different members around them. 
Could we raise one eyelid and depress the 
other, and then exhibit the eyes through a 
mask, you might torture the man with pain, 
elate him with joy, melt him with sympathy, 
enrage him to desperation with anger, con- 
vulse him with laughter, inspire him with 
hope, depress him with fear, or haunt him 
with despair, and through all these varied 
and opposing emotions, his eyeballs would 
glare upon you through the mask without 
the slightest change of expression. If the 
eyes filled with tears, you could not tell 
whether it were mirth or sorrow that caused 
them to flow. If one eye were artificial it 
would look exactly like its fellow, and so 
would it if you remove the mask, and again 
allow the surrounding scenery of the eyes to 
yield its usual expression. 


To illustrate how much the appearance of 
the head changes the expression of the face, 
we introduce four engravings. These are 
made up from two portraits, each of which is 
engraved on two pieces of wood, divided just 
above the eyes, so that the head of each can 
be united with the face of the other. These 


parts are mismatched and stereotyped, as 


seen in the second and fourth portraits; the 
first and third are the original engravings. 
Two of the four, then, are as nature made 
them, the other two are composed of the 
head of each on the face of the other. 

The first is a correct portrait of Vitellius, who 
was one of the most cruel and depraved of 
the Roman emperors. This head and face 
indicate a low degraded character, in which 
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animal propensity greatly prevails over the 
moral sentiments. 





i ns a 
VITELLIUS. 

What a beastly face! how sensual and 
gluttonous! What tyranny and severity! 
How much of the base robber and murderer 
are seen in that countenance! How sav- 
age and how repulsive! But if we look at 
the low, broad head, we find a solution of 
the character, especially if it be coupled with 
such a gross temperament. What talent he 
possesses will be worked out through the 
animal nature, or suborned to serve the 
beastly passions. 

In looking at this portrait, our conclusions 
respecting the character are drawn as much 
from the head as from the face, and, we 
think, ten times more, as will be seen in the 
following portrait. 





THE FACE OF VITELLIUS WITH A DIF- 
FERENT HEAD. 


Here we have the same face precisely, in- 





cluding the eyes; but we have added to it 
the head of Thomas Wilson, a highly intel- 
lectual and moral man. What a world-wide 
difference now appears in the expression of 
the face itself, when thus surmounted by an 
elevated and noble head! Before, that face 
indicated that all the talent would be brutal- 
ized and expended on the body, in low, gross, 
animal indulgence. Now, with a decent 
head attached to it, the whole expression, of 
the face even, is changed. This head appears 
as if it could absorb and use up all the im- 
mense vitality and physical power indicated 
by the face; that the man should be a noble 
and powerful specimen of the human race, 
having a head to devise and execute great 
things, and a body equal to its support. 
Here we have the mental engine as well as 
the bodily boiler to generate its steam. The. 
whole character is now reversed. The power 
works upward through the brain, while in 
our first engraving, it all worked downward 
in the channel of savage cruelty, appetite, 
and lust. How this head redeems and ele- 
vates the character and expression of the face 
of Vitellius! and, by converse, how the beast- 
ly head of Vitellius-brutalizes his face; which 
face, when coupled with a good head, as in 
this portrait, gives the expression of gigantic 
strength, nobleness, and moral and _ intellec- 
tual grandeur. 





THOMAS WILSON, D. D, LL. D. 

We here give the full portrait of a man 
remarkable for his talent, purity, and elevation 
of character, and delicacy of temperament. 

Thomas Wilson was born in England, in 
1663. Having been thoroughly educated 
for the Church, and been settled in the min- 


istry, such were his talents and virtues, that, 
in 1698, “he was forced,” to use his own 
words, “into the bishopric of the Isle of Man, 
and received the degree of LL. D.” In 1703, 
he prepared his celebrated “Ecclesiastical 
Constitutions,” and so admirable was his con- 
duct as a prelate, that the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge honored him with the 
degree of D. D. Lord Chancellor King de- 
clared, that “if the ancient discipline of the 
Church were lost elsewhere, it might be 
found in all its purity in the Isle of Man.” 
He was a pattern of benevolence, of enlarged 
and liberal views, a zealous friend to the poor, 
and lived, like Oberlin, for the human race. 
Though he was a peer of the realm, he 
always declined taking his seat in the House 
of Lords, because, as he said, “ Christ’s king- 
dom not being of this world, he thought the 
Church should have nothing to do with the 
State.” He was offered the see of Exeter, 
but he could not be prevailed on to accept it, 
with all its honors and emoluments, prefer- 
ring his more obscure position, where he 
could do the laboring classes more good. 


One day, at Court, Queen Caroline, in view 
of his refusal of the rich bishopric of Exeter, 
perceiving him approach, thus complimented 
him at the expense of several bishops who 
were then in her majesty’s presence: “ Here, 
my lords, is a bishop, whose object is not 
translation, and who will not part with his 
spouse because she is poor.” 

Such was the character of Thomas Wilson, 
and we ask, whether it is the face or the 
head that gives the impression of his great- 
ness and goodness? To test this we give his 
face surmounted by the head of Vitellius. 


WILSON’S FACE AND VITELLIUS'’S HEAD. 
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The smallness and delicacy of this face in- 
dicate a finer temperament and less brutality 
of character than does the entire portrait of 
Vitellius, as seen in the first engraving of 
this series. The translation, however, of Wil- 
son’s face to the head of Vitellius, does not 
reform the character and elevate it to any- 
thing like moral respectability. He appears 
less brutal in his disposition, but no whit 
more honest. Vitellius proper, would rob, burn, 
sink and destroy, while this portrait would 
be a kind of scheming, cheating, piratical 
character—he would be sly, crafty, cold, 
and heartless; would secretly use the steel 
on an enemy, or warily calumniate his cha- 
racter, or, like Judas or Iago, treacherously 
betray him; but not like Vitellius fall upon 
and brutally destroy an enemy in open day. 
What a calculating, scheming, selfish, and 
yet cowardly look this last portrait presents. 
It evinces the craftiness of the fox and the 
cowardly cruelty of the wolf! The truth is, 
such a head, on whatever face you put it, curses 
the character in the estimation of every ob- 
server, even if they know nothing of the 
claims of physiognomy or of the science of 
phrenology. Nature has endowed man with 
capacity to judge of his fellow-man in a gen- 
eral sense, more especially the extremes of 
character, independently of science, or rather, 
this judgment is an intuition or natural ap- 
prehension of the deductions of science. 


The case, we think, is here made plain, 
that the physiognomy of the head rather than 
that of the face, is that which mankind use 
in determining character, for certain it is, that 
similar characters are found with very dissim- 
ilar faces, but, the temperament being the 
same, this is never the case with dissimilar 
heads. Such a head as that of Vitellius, 
Nero, or Pope Alexander VI., will always be 
a monster of wickedness, though their faces 
may vary in appearance as do those of the 
persons just named, while on the contrary, 
virtue, talent,and goodness are the prevailing 
characteristics of all such heads as those of 
Melancthon, Oberlin, and Thomas Wilson, 
though their faces bear no special resem- 
blance to each other, any more than do the 
faces of Nero, Vitellius, and Pope Alexan- 
der. 


The physiognomy of the face consists not 
so much in the form of the features, as it 
does in the working of the mind upon the soft 
parts. Thus a vigorous intellect, unbending 
resolution, or strong passions result from the 
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phrenological organs of the brain, and those 
having similar character always have similar 
phrenological heads, yet their faces may be 
quite, nay radically, dissimilar in form, as in 
cases where the head and character are inhe- 
rited from one parent and the face from the 
other. Similar heads may impress different- 
ly formed faces, in a way to give us an idea 
of the presence of the strong emotions of the 
character, when they are aroused, but we re- 
gard the physiognomy of the head discovered 
by Gall and Spurzheim, and given to the 


world under the name of Phrenology, as the 


only reliable index of character, and that all 
that the face reveals, and much more, can be 
found in the head, which, by all physiogno- 
mists, is regarded as the seat of thought and 
emotion. 





Chucatinnal Department, 








SECULAR EDUCATION, 


BY GEORGE COMBE, 


[At a public meeting recently held at the United 
Presbyterian Church in Paisley, Scotland, for the 
purpose of hearing addresses delivered by Mr. 
Combe and Mr. Simpson, of Edinburgh, on the sub- 
ject of a national system of unsectarian and secu- 
lar education similar to that now prevalent in many 
of the United States, Mr. Combe, after some pre- 
liminary remarks respecting the objects of the 
meeting, and the position of himself and Mr. Simp- 
son as volunteers in the cause to express their inde- 
pendent sentiments, spoke as follows :]|— 


Our object, then, is to consider how the working 
classes might be best benefited by education. Ed- 
ucation can alter the structure neither of the physi- 
cal world nor of our own organization. “The ut- 
most that it can do for us is to make us acquainted 
with that structure, with our own organization in 
relation to it, and how we should conduct ourselves 
so as to secure that amount of well-being which, as 
far as our knowledge tells us, is attainable; train- 
ing us, at the same time, to the habits leading to 
that conduct which knowledge has recommended 
for adoption.” Does the education generally given 
fulfill these conditions? Of what does it consist ? 
Of reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and the 
catechism. Reading and writing are invaluable as 
the means of acquiring and communicating knowl. 
edge, but they do not constitute knowledge of cre- 
ation themselves. They do not furnish us with di- 
rect notions of things, and without these we can 
make small progress in practical affairs. 


Mr. Duppa, in his work on the Education of the 
Peasantry of England, says, “ How few can give a 
minute and accurate description of an object! And 
why is this? Because they have not the habit of 
accurate observation, and they have not that habit, 
because in modern education a child’s observation is 
willfully drawn away from things to the signs of 





things ; and the boy who might easily have been 
made to distinguish the nature and properties of 
the objects around him, has learned only to distin- 
guish one letter from another.” 

In teaching by books, the child has to create the 
object in his own mind from the words. How 
widely different are the conceptions of the same 
object formed from words by different minds; but 
show us the things and exercise attention on them, 
and they are never forgotten, and how clear our 
ideas become. Take your own trades as examples. 
Can you make a lock without the most accurate 
observation of the various parts of which it consists, 
and of their relations to each other, to the key and 
to the door? Can you make a power-loom or a 
steam-engine, or the beautiful shawls of Paisley, 
without accurate observation and a steady exercise 
of reflection ? 


Let us bear in mind, then, that before we can 
execute any complicated and useful work, we must 
possess a great extent of accurate knowledge, and 
this implies adequate powers of observation and 
reflection. But there is a kind of work which may 
be accomplished with a small amount of mental 
culture—that is, labor with the muscles, such as 
digging canals and railways, foundations for houses, 
carrying bricks and mortar up ladders, &c. For 
these operations small intellectual skill suffices; 
but in this department, unfortunately, viz: in the 
application of mere animal force, the laborer meets 
with two formidable competitors—the horse and 
the steam-engine—they supply power wholesale, 
and the unfortunate laborer furnishes it only.in re 
tail, in small quantities compared to them, and at 
an expensive rate. He is forced by them out of 
the labor market. Skilled labor, on the other hand, 
with which the horse and the steam-engine cannot 
compete, is generally much better remunerated. 


The first grand object of the laboring classes 
should be to escape as speedily as possible from 
this unequal contest with the horse and steam 
power. And how can this be done? Only by ac- 
quiring skill and elevating their mental condition 3 
and education affords the only means of doing so. 
But what kind of education? Mere reading, wri- 
ting, and arithmetic, however valuable as prelimi- 
nary studies, do not suffice to instruct, exercise, and 
invigorate the whole mental faculties, and the 
catechism teaches little concerning the affairs of 
this world. We must look to other studies, 


If the savage desires to increase the powers of 
hearing of his son, to train him to detect the ap- 
proach of an enemy while still distant, does he 
merely talk to him about listening? No: he pla- 
ces him with his ear to the ground, and bids him 
try to discover and distinguish the minutest vibra- 
tions of the earth, and to judge by them of the 
number and direction of the footsteps which occa- 
sion them. To train his sight, he employs him in 
observing minutely the most distant objects. To 
increase his powers of walking, running, and leap- 
ing, he exercises his muscles in performing feats of 
agility. In training the higher faculties of the 
mind we must imitate the savage in educating the 
senses. We must exercise them on their appropri- 
ate objects. What are these objects? Here the 
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most stupendous view of God’s wisdom and good- 
ness breaks upon our understanding and captivates 
our imagination. He has made eyes to see, and 
created a sun as the illuminating orb to render our 
eyes useful. He has given us ears, and established 
vibrations in elastic bodies to suit the structure of 
our ears. But he has done greatly more. He has 
created an external world adapted in the most ad- 
mirable manner to the human faculties, and placed 
it at our disposal as a theater for exertion, and a 
storehouse of materials for our use. 


Let us trace this adaptation and its consequences, 
and let us take practical examples. What was the 
Vale of the Clyde a few hundred years ago? Com- 
paratively a wilderness. Broom grew on the 
broomy knowe where new streets extend in miles, 
and a ceaseless train of vehicles during day trans- 
ports the products of every clime from it to distant 
towns. Glasgow was a village! Greenock a port, 
without ships loading, only a few fishing boats, and 
Paisley a village. 

What has called into existence the magnificent 
ships that by sails and steam now leave the Clyde 
to traverse the world? Was it mere bone and 
muscle? or was it labor combined with intellect 
and directed by science? Whence came the glori- 


“ous city of Glasgow, with Paisley, and Renfrew, 


and Airdrie, as its appendages? From sheer labor 
or from labor illuminated by mind? What pro- 
duced the Grand Exhibition and your exquisite 
fabrics there shown? and conceive for a moment 
what an astounding amount of knowledge and skill 
is embodied in the houses, warehouses, and in the 
spinning and weaving, dyeing, and dressing ma- 
chinery of Glasgow and Paisley, which, impelled 
by steam, perform every day the labor of hundreds 
of thousands of men.’ It was mind that created 
them. It was improved and instructed intellect 
that called them all forth from the rude materials 
of stone and lime, of coal, clay, iron, and wood. 
God presented our predecessors with these raw ma- 
terials, and he gave them intellectual faculties fit- 
ted to discover their qualities, and to apply them 
to promote human enjoyment. 

What glowing pleasures have not the possessors 
of these faculties experienced as they have seen 
ships and houses, and steam-engines, and mills, and 
the countless fabrics produced by their skill and 
industry growing under their hands. This is the 
reward instituted by the Creator to man when he 
employs his faculties on their related objects. But 
skill and labor were not all that were required to 
fill the Vale of Clyde with the treasures which we 
behold. Economy was necessary, because these 
grand and multifarious objects are the surplus left 
by successive generations, overeand above what 
they themselves consumed, They were all consum- 
ing, i. e. eating and drinking, wearing clothes, and 
living in houses, while they were working ; and 
what we now see is the mere surplus of their in- 
dustry, the legacy they have left to us, as their 
heirs, after having used a portion of their wealth 
themselves ; and what a magnificent succession they 
have bestowed on us! But still other mental qual- 
ities were necessary. Honesty, fidelity, punctuality, 
and order must have prevailed. Before these pro- 
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ducts could be created, their producers must have 
acted like well-adjusted wheels and pinions, each 
performing his own work in his proper time and 
place. Without these and other moral qualities, you 
would have had desttuction, contention, confusion, 
disappointment, waste, and poverty. Here, then, we 
see that our present condition of well-being has 
been attained by labor, instructed and guided by 
intellect, aided by economy, and the moral virtues ; 
and the idea may naturally present itself, that we 
must already possess all these qualities, since we 
boast of the things they have created ; and it may 
be asked, why, then, all thisvehement outcry about 
deficiency of education? This brings us closer to 
the merits of the question which we are now as- 


sembled to consider. 
[To be concluded. ] 


Mechanical Department. 


GRAVEL-WALL, MODE OF BUILDING. 


ITS CHEAPNESS. 


About a year ago, our Journal brought forward 
this new mode of constructing walls, and promised 
to explain it still further after its senior editor should 
have completed those experiments then in progress, 
by way of ascertaining its cheapness, durability, 
manner of construction, etc. These experiments 
were not completed in season to be presented in the 
last volume, and will therefore be explained in the 
present, 

Our first statement is, that it has raArR MorE than 
realized our highest expectations concerning it, both 
as respects facility and cheapness of construction, 
durability, strength, and every valuable property of 
a wall for houses, barns, and every kind of building. 
Beyond all question, if is destined soon to revolu- 
tionize the present mode of constructing houses, 
and to substitute the @RavEL-WALL in place of brick, 
wood, and stone. In fact, it realizes a progress in 
this department of human want and art as great as 
has been made in any other form of improvement. 
We therefore introduce it to our readers with the 
utmost confidence, and shall proceed to present it 
in its various aspects. 

First, in its cuzaPNEssS. Respecting this, let the 
following facts decide the question, The senior ed- 
itor put up the upper story of his house, which is 
256 feet in circumference, and 11 feet 4 inches high, 
at the following cost :— 


Common labor, 44 days, at $12 per month. $20 00 











Carpenter Worksisjsi serio elas vie sews » edie 100 
Mason laying window sills, arches, and ley- 

C]ing. WAL israjore wins ania ante oi aierwis:« dre 250 
Lime, 250 bush.,, slacked, at 4 cts per bush, 10 00 
Lumber for standards and top of wall.... 6 00 
1,000 brick for window sills and arches... 6 50 
Boardiof sands. . ° wees cas. ilies 1 2900 
Sand, nails, horse to haul up, use of boards 

fonitroughs; del soue!. eee aye ae. lS 00 

PECL 's dayato' sia re SA VCR 


This estimate does not include my own labor, 
which consisted in superintending and rendering 
such assistance as the occasion required. The car- 
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penter work included the erecting and bracing the 
standards or guides, to which to nail the boards, in 
which the mortar was put, and the putting up of 
those boards, as well as the setting of the window- 
frames, erecting scaffolds, etc. The mortar was 
hoisted by a horse and tackle. Now, if that wall 
had been put up in the ordinary way, with bricks 
and mortar, it would have cost scarcely less than a 
thousand dollars, especially since it was FIFTY FEET 
FROM THE GROUND, At all events, this point can be 
ascertained by applying to mechanics. The price 
will of course vary, but compare their estimates 
with those above given. I was particularly sur- 
prised that it took so little lime, and yet in the story 
below $12 worth of lime put up the wall of the 
same length, and twelve feet high, besides building 
half of a large cistern, with a wall eighteen inches 
thick, and in addition casting several pillars, and 
making up a bed of mortar. Doubtless more lime 
and sand would have made the wall better, but it 
STANDS, and answers every purpose as it is. This 
estimate includes simply the wall itself, not the 
window-frames, yet does include"setting them ; but 
it includes two large door-frames, and the bricks 
required for the door and window-sills and arches. 


The amount of wall thus put up would build a 
house 45 feet long, 25 feet wide, and two srorrss 
AND A HALF HIGH, the stories 9, 8, and 4 feet. This 
would be called a house of good size. Now let 
the reader ask any mason,and carpenter for what 
they will put up the walls of a house 25 by 45, and 
two stories and a half high, those stories to be 9, 8, 
and 4 feet respectively, excepting simply the ma- 
king of the window-frames, and haye the whole 
ready for laying the floor timbers, and compare that 
estimate with the cost as given above, namely, $79, 
and he will be able to compare the cheapness of 
this mode of structure with either brick, wood, or 
stone. In the above estimate, we have not made 
much allowance for getting the mortar bed ready, 
and for the rigging necessary in the start, because 
these had been previously prepared with which to 
build the lower stories. But our estimate includes 
all the time and materials spent from the time of 
actually beginning the”story in question, and leav- 
ing it ready for receiving the timbers of the roof. 
The cost of the preceding stories was about the same 
—perhaps from five to ten dollars greater, the wall 
being thicker, and the work carried on to not quite 
so good advantage. Our estimate does not include 
the plastering of the outside, which, however, is 
not a very expensive process, provided the walls 
are put up as they should be. This would require 
from twenty-five to fifty dollars, according to the 
style, and the rapidity of the workmen employed, 
which would be a trifle more than putting the ordi- 
nary plastering on, after the lathing is done—for as 
in this case the plaster is put directly upon the wall, 
to which it adheres with a tenacity and firmness 
far greater than it would do upon lath or brick. 

In subsequent articles we shall describe the 
mode of porne it, and tell, in detail, those who may 
wish to adopt it, how to begin, proceed, and com- 
plete; merely adding, that it is so easy and so 
simple, that almost anybody, with a respectable 
share of ingenuity, can erect the rough wall of ahouse. 
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SHIPS AND NAVIGATION. 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Man is a migrating being ; there isaspirit within 
continually inciting him to search after new objects 
of interest and curiosity. But not being an 
aquatic animal, and haying but limited physical 
powers, he finds a natural barrier to his wandering 
desires, in the broad rivers, the spreading lake, the 
wild sea, and the blue boundless ocean. His men- 
tal quality of invention, however, enables him to 
gratify his wildest spirit of adventure, by con- 
structing vessels in which, and by which, he 
can brave the fiercest billows, and cross the most 
tempestuous oceans. Of all the created beings on 
this terrestrial ball, man only progresses ; and we 
have no better evidence of this fact than in the pro- 
gress of the construction and management of sailing 


vessels, The savage has his rude canoe, Figure 1. 



































Fie. 1. INDIAN CANOE. 
He has seen the trunk of a tree floating on the 
waters ; he has scooped it out with his stone hatchet, 
and now it obeys his paddle as the steed obeys the 
bridle of its rider. In this rude remnant of an 
aged oak or pine, he goes forth in quest of his prey 
beneath the wave, and, alas too often, to make war 
upon his fellow man. The ancient Scythians used 
tc: cross large rivers by using inflated skins to sup- 
port them. The Esquimaux of the arctic regions, 
now build their boats of whalebone and sealskin. 
The ancient Britons were known to have used 
cobbles made of willows, covered with raw hide. 
All the natives of the Pacific isles, when first dis- 
covered, had canoes made of the trunks of trees. 
Our Indians use canoes made of bark lashed to 
wooden ribs and cemented with the pitch of the pine, 

It has been asserted, that the various kinds of 
sailing vessels now employed, were successively, at 
great intervals in man’s progress, brought into use ; 
but we have no evidence that this is strictly true, 
for the Dyak of Borneo, cannibal though he is repre- 
sented to be, may often be seen with his lateen-sail- 
rigged junk, going forth to plunder and destroy. 

A ship is undoubtedly the noblest machine that 
ever was invented, and naval architecture is, per- 
haps, the noblest art. A ship consists of so many 
parts, that it requires quite a large volume to ex- 
plain their names and uses ; and besides this, quite 
a number of laws must be taken into consideration 
in its construction, such as the hull being of the form 
of least resistance, greatest strength, capacity for 
carrying, speed, safety, and comfort. The progress 
of naval architecture is distinctly marked in the 
difference and excellence of the vessels used by the 
savage and civilized; and the perfection to which 
this art is carried in any nation is a good test of its 
civilization. At the present moment, it is carried to 
the greatest perfection in the United States, and 
this is a remarkable circumstance, not only indica- 
tive of man’s progress in this art, but also of the 


great mutations among nations. America is but a 
few hundred years old in history, and the art of na- 
val architecture is ascribed to the Greeks at a 
period more than twenty-five hundred years anterior 
to that evening when Columbus first beheld the 
“ flickering torch-light ” which told him that he had 
discovered a “New World.” Did one race of men, 
like the brutes, learn nothing from a former race, 
and thus perpetuate nothing new, the rude canoe, 
Figure 1, would be the only example of man’s 
constructive genius; but, happily, he possesses a 
God-like quality of mind im science, and at an early 
age, even in the days of Solomon, and Hiram, King 
of Tyre, he built noble vessels, and made long and 
dangerous voyages. It is related that Ptolemy 
Philopater, King of Egypt, built one vessel of two 
hundred and eighty cubits long, (420 feet,) thirty- 
eight broad, and forty-eight high. It earried four 
thousand rowers, four hundred sailors, and three 
thousand soldiers. No vessel of modern times can 
compare with this one for size, yet, for all truly 
practical and useful purposes, it certainly would 
take a lower rank than the most inferior naval ves- 
sel of modern times. MHiero, King of Syracuse, 
built—under the direction of the famous Archi- 
medes—a ship which far exceeded the huge le- 
viathan of Ptolemy. It had banqueting rooms, 
stables, gardens, baths, a temple of Venus, and 
eight huge towers for fighting men. It was a 
floating walled city, grand, huge, cumbrous, and to- 
tally unfit for what we now would call useful pur- 
poses. The Greeks, no doubt, builtand used some 
excellent vessels, the general tonnage of which was 
about sixty-five tons each. With these, they navi- 
gated along the coasts of the Old World, much the 
same as the Greeks now do, without compass 
or chart. No record of ancient naval architecture, 
as a scientific work, is said to exist, consequently, 
we cannot truly tell to what perfection they ar- 
rived, or what rules the Greeks followed. Some, 
however, contend, that, traditionally, we have built 
upon the foundations which they laid. This is not 
substantiated by positive evidence. It is more 
probable that we built upon a foundation laid by 
the celebrated Norsemen of Scandanayia, the Sea 
Kings, who, undoubtedly, were the most hardy 
and adventurous seamen of old, and were the pro- 
genitors of the modern nations which excel all 
others in nautical exterprise and daring. 

In the ‘‘Middle Ages,” the Italian Rupublics— 
Venice and Genoa—were the greatest naval powers. 
The vessels which were employed then, were termed 
“Galleys.” They had one, two, and some three 
masts, and although they used sails, they trusted more 
to the rowers. These were men placed in rows along 
side of the ship, inside—sometimes two or three 
banks of them above one another—and they moved 
the vessel with long oars, The labor was very 
severe, hence condemned criminals were sentenced 
to such toils, and were chained to their seats. They 
were called “galley slaves.” It appears that the 
northern nations of Europe early trusted to the 
sail alone, and long before Venice became great in 
the Adriatic, the Norseman and Island Celts em- 
ployed both sloops and schooners. 

Figure 2 isasloop. It is a vessel of but one tall 
mast, and one very large main-sail, which projects 
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towards the stern. It has a top-sail and two angu- 
lar jib-sails, Some of these vessels sail very fast. 














A “cutter” is a sloop-rigged vessel, employed for 
government purposes as an armed vessel. 





Fic. 8. SCHOONER. 


Figure 3 is a schooner. It has two masts, and is 
a very beautiful craft. Its sails are named after the 
masts; it is just a sloop, with an additional mast, 
The rigging and sails of the schooner and sloop are 
different entirely from that of the other vessels we 
are about to describe. The main and fore-sails of 
the schooner are suspended by booms, termed 
“ gafis,” which reach from the masts towards the 
stern, and support the upper edge of the sails. The 
top-sails on the masts, in most of our schooners, are 
angular, and one huge angular jib-sail is more com- 
monly used than two; this is the case with those 
fine schooners, the New York pilot boats. The 
fewer sails, if they answer the same purpose for 
sailing, are more convenient for quick handling; 
this is very important for sloop; and schooners, as 
such kind of vessels are used in coasting, where 
they have often to make short and quick tacks; 
sluops and schooners are very handy vessels for 
such purposes. The large sails are secured on their 
inner edge to hoops which encircle the masts, and 
are hauled up by ropes, named “haul-yards,” from 
the deck. The hoops are drawn up and drop down 
on the mast. The gaffs are swung round, merely 
from one side of the vessel to the other, in making 
a new tack. “Tacking” means a vessel sailing 
against the wind, and running sometimes to the one 
side, at an angle to its straight course and sometimes 
to the other side, like walking zig-zag on a straight 
road, 

At the head of this class of sailing vessels, stands 
the yacht, and at the head of all the yachts stands 
the America, which is here represented in her 
“bounding lines of beauty.” She is represented as 
ready for the great match at Cowes; her jib and 
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fiying-jib-sails are up, likewise her fore-sail, her 
main-sail, and top-tri-sail. The waves are bound 
beneath her, and the starry flag of America now 
meets the meteor flag of England in a contest of 
peace for the mastery of the seas. England excels 
all nations on the face of the earth for yachts, or 
pleasure vessels. Hundreds of her wealthy noble- 
men and merchants have their yachts, and being a 
nautical nation, the greatest encouragements are 
held out to improve all their vessels. There is a 
Royal Yacht Club, and every year there is a race 
for a splendid silver cup, the gift of Royalty. 
This race is open to the yachts of all nations, and 
the Earl of Wilton, as Commodore of the club, 
tendered an invitation to our countrymen to contend 
for the royal prize, and to come over and share the 
hospitalities of old England at the World’s Fair. In 
behalf of the New York Yacht Club, the invitation 
was accepted, and the yacht America, designed by 
Mr. George F. Steers, of New York city, was sent 
over under the command of the Commodore, John 
CO. Stevens, and his associates, Colonels J. A. Hamil- 
ton and W. E. Stevens, to enter the lists and con- 
tend for the Royal prize, which, as yet, had never 
been snatched from the hardy islanders of old Al- 
bion. 

When the America quietly glided inte British 
waters, she was right nobly received: she was the 
first American yacht seen,on those waters, and the 
Earl of Wilton, and others of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, lost no time in giving their American 
brethren the right hand of friendship. 


On the 22d day of last August, Cowes, in the 
Isle of Wight, was a place of intense interest, es- 
pecially to England and America. On that day, 
the Queen’s cup was to be won by England against 
all the world, or lost for the first time in her proud 
history. This year witnessed another foe never 
seen before in such a race, and from some trials and 
reports circulated about the America’s sailing quali- 
ties, it may be said, that when she unfurled her sails, 
as she now looms up on our engraving, “the bold- 
est of Old England there, held his breath for a 
time.” Seventeen yachts entered the contest, but, 
a hundred spread their sails together. It was a no- 
ble sight, such as can be seen in no other country. 
In a short space, the America passed every yacht 
in the squadron, and when it came toa place called 
“the Needles,” it was asked by the Queen, “ Who 
was first ?” The America, was the answer ; “ Who is 
second?” There is no second, was the next reply. 
The America came in the winner of the Royal cup, 
and the trophy of that victory is now in America— 
in possession of the New York Yacht Club. When 
Commodore Stevens went away, he promised to 
the members of the elub to bring back the Royal 
cup, and nobly did he perform his promise. The 
America was visited by the Queen in person, as a 
mark of the estimation in which she held the 
America. 

In the contest for this cup, many Americans 
were afraid that the America would not get fair 
play, and Commodore Stevens had many warnings 
about the pilot. The Admiral of the Portsmouth 
station, however, furnished him with a pilot, and 
said he would be personally responsible for him ; 
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everything was done fairly, openly, kindly, and cour- 
teously. On the 28th day of last August, the 
America beat the Titania, an iron yacht of R. Ste- 
phenson, C. E., in a contest for £100. The Titania 
was_a lighter vessel than the America, but the vic- 
tory was easily won, although the Titania was a 
fine sailor. 
Brown, of this city. She is 170 tons burden, has a 
keel 82 feet long, and a deck 94 feet. Her greatest 
width is 224 feet: her depth of hold is 9 feet 38 
inches ; her fore-mast is 974 feet, and her main one 
81 feet. Her bow-sprit is hollow and 32 feet long; 
her fore-gaff is 24 feet, and her main-gaff 28 feet. 
The main-boom, on which the foot of the main-sail 
is extended, is 58 feet. 

After the race with the Titania, the ee was 
sold to an English nobleman. In some trials which 
had heen made with the yacht Maria and the 
America, previous to the latter sailing for Europe, 
the former proved the victor ; so that, although the 
America proved the fastest sailing yacht in Hurope, 
a swifter is in America still. 





Fie. 4. BRIG. 


Figure 4 is a brig. This is a vessel with two 
masts, but the rigging is altogether different from 


The America was built by W. H. | 








that of a schooner. It has the same kind of rigging 
as a ship, that is, “square-rigging,” with the excep- 
tion of one sail, the one seen at the stern, resembling 
the main-sail of the schooner. It is termed “the 
spanker.” 








MERCHANT SHIP. 
Figure 5 isa ship. It has three masts. The one 
represented is the merchant ship, some of which are 


Fig. 5. 


very large. A great reform has taken place in the 
construction of such vessels among us within two 
years. Ships termed “Clipper Ships,” built for the 
California and China trade, are built very sharp 
forward—of a beautiful model—the form of least 
resistance—and carry a great quantity cf sail. 
They are built principally to make fast voyages, 
One of these ships, named the “ Flying Cloud,” 
went from New York to San Francisco in eighty- 
seven days. Some ships have been two hundred 
days on the same passage. The American clippers 
sail from New York to San Francisco, thence to 
Canton or Whampoa, in China, thence to London. 
They soon pay all expenses. American clippers 
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get more for cargo than English vessels. The rea- 
son of this is, they carry the goods so much quicker. 
They are employed by the English merchants in 
China. Some very fine clipper ships have recently 
been built in Britain. Aberdeen, a city situated in 
the north of Scotland has been distinguished for its 
fast sailing clippers, which are of the same form 
and style as the American clippers, but they have 
built none of equal tonnage to the American. Mer- 
chant ships are built much larger now than they 
were a few years ago. Seven hundred tons was 
held to be a large merchant ship fifteen years ago, 
but such a vessel is now classed as a small ship. 
Merchant ships of twelve, sixteen, and eighteen 
hundred tons burden are not uncommon. All things 
considered, the larger the ship, the faster will it 
sail, and it would not be strange, if merchant ships 
of three thousand tons burden were quite common 
in twenty years from the present date. 

Ships have three masts, and by these they are 
so distinguished, but some have four, such as the 
steamship “City of Manchester.” The mast near 
the bow is “the fore-mast,” middle one, “the main- 
mast,” and the one at the stern, “the mizzen-mast.” 
All sails derive their names from the mast, yard, 
boom, or stay upon which they are extended or 
bent. Although the form of sails is different, they 
are all either quadrilateral or triangular. In all 
quadrangular sails, the upper edge is called “the 
head,” the sides are called “ leeches,” and the lower 
edge “the foot.” If the head is parallel to the foot, 
the two lower corners are called “clues,” and the 
upper corners, “earings.” Such are the lower sails, 
except the mizzen-course ; the top-sails are next in 
order above the courses, (lower sails,) the top gal- 
lant sails above them, and the royals above them. 
These are all spread to their respective yards. The 
“ studding sails ” are extended by yards and booms. 
Quadrangular sails have not their heads parallel to 
the foot ; the inner corner at the head is called “the 
nock,” the outer “the peak,” the inner corner at 
the foot is termed “the tack,” the outer, “the clue.” 
The head is spread by a “ gaff,” and the “ fore-luch” 
is bent to the mast by hoops or lacings. Triangu- 
lar sails are the stay-sails and the jib. They are 
extended upon the stays, between the masts, with 
hanks, The upper corner is called the head; the 
foremost corner, the tack ; and the outer, the clue. 
When spread to a yard they are called Jateen sails, 
and if to a mast, “shoulder-of-mutton” sails; in 
all of which cases, the foremost luch or edge is at- 
tached to its respective stay, yard, or mast, through- 
out its whole length. 

The principal sail is extended upon the main- 
mast, and is called the main-sail or main-course. 
The sail upon the main-top-mast, is the main-top- 
sail; that upon the main-top-gallant-mast, is the 
main-top-gallant-sail; and the one above that, is 
the main-top-gallant-royal. The lower sail on the 
fore-mast, is the fore-sail ; the one above it, the fore- 
top-sail ; and the next, the fore-top-gallant ; and the 
top one, the fore-top-gallant royal. The lower sail 
on the stern or mizzen mast, is the mizzen-course ; 
the next, the mizzen-top-sail; mizzen-top-gallant, 
and mizzen-top-royal. On the mizzen-mast there 
is another sail sometimes used, termed the “ span- 
ker.” It is hoisted abaft the mizzen-mast on a 
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boom, like the sail of a schooner. The angular 
sails hoisted above the bow-sprit are named the jib 
and flying-jib. Sails are sometimes bent under the 
bow-sprit, and are named the sprit-sail, which is 
the first, while that under the jib-boom is named 
the sprit-top-sail. The studding-sails derive their 
names, like the other sails, according to their sta- 
tions. The studding-sails are termed extra-sails, 
they being hoisted only under favorable breezes. 
They are extended beyond the different yards of 
the main and fore-masts. Those on the fore-mast 
are, the fore-lower-studding-sail, fore-top-mast-stud- 
ding-sail, fore-top-gallant-studding-sail, csc. 

To set sail, is to unfurl and expand the sails upon 
their respective yards and stays, in order to begin 
the action of sailing. This is done by ropes, termed 
braces and sheets. To haul taut the weather-brace, 
is to pull the brace of the sail tight on that quarter 
from which the wind is blowing. The Jee-brace, is 
the brace on the other side, opposite the weather 
or wind quarter. To make sail, is to spread an ad- 
ditional quantity, to increase the ship’s velocity. To 
shorten-sail, is to take in some of the sails, or part 
of asail. To strike sail, isto lower it suddenly— 
to salute another vessel. The British ships of war, 
at one time, claimed this from the vessels of all 
other nations ; this proud and vain claim is not in- 
sisted upon now. The American ships always re- 
fused it, and never paid homage to the boasted 
mistress of the seas; many of the British comman- 
ders had the good sense never to insist upon this 
claim. 

It is one of the most beautiful sights in creation— 
of inanimate nature—to see a ship, with all her 
canvas spread, bowling away before a smart 
breeze. She then “walks the waters like a thing 
of life.” 

The names of the different parts of the rigging are 
neither few nor far between; there are cats-paws, rat- 
lins, buntlines, haliards, down-haulers, sheets, tacks, 
bowlines, clue-lines, gaskets, clue-gamets, earings; 
but it is impossible to describe their places and uses 
here ; enough has been said to present a very clear 
idea of the sails, which are the most striking part of 
the rigging of aship. In reading nautical works, 
youths are liable to imagine that the mast-head is 
the very top of the rigging, but this is not so; the 
round knob on the very top of the main-mast is 
named the main-truck. Many singular stories are 
told of sailors performing wonderful feats on the 
main-truck. At one time, while a Dutch and an 
English fleet were lying along side of one another, 
a Dutch sailor, celebrated for his activity, ran up 
the rigging, ascended to the main-truck, and mount- 
ing it, stood upon his head, to the no small pride of 
his own, and the chagrin of the English sailors, one 
of whom, jealous for the honor of old England, as- 
cended the rigging like a cat, mounted to the main- 
truck, and threw his heels upwards, but not having 
such a good balance as the. Dutchman, he came 
thundering down among the rigging, which luckily 
broke his fall, and he lighted unhurt upon his feet 
on the deck. He was stunned for a moment, but 
quickly recovered, and with more tact for wit, than 
standing on his head on the main-truck, he ran to 
the side of his ship, and shouted to his opponent, 
“ There, mynheer, do that if you can.” 








During the time of the Irish famine, in 1846-7, 
the Macedonean, an American frigate, was sent to 
Ireland and Scotland with provisions—an errand of 
mercy—to the suffering inhabitants of these two 
countries, While she was in the Frith of Clyde, 
near Greenock, Scotland, Queen Victoria was mak- 
ing her summer tour, in her steam-yacht, to that 
country. The commander of the American frigate, 
Commodore De Kay, willing to show the sovereign 
of Britain a sample of the American sailor’s in- 
trepidity and activity, ordered a man to ascend and 
sit upon each of the trucks. Three sailors ascended, 
and sat down on the top of the masts, making the 
trucks their stools, and sat as quietly and calmly 
on their elevated positions, while the Royal steamer 
was passing them, as if they had been enjoying a 
dinner of fresh mutton after a three years cruise, 
The day was beautiful, with a slight rocking 
breeze which swayed the masts of the Macedonean 
to and fro by the swell and the waves; the Ameri- 
can sailors away up on their ¢rucks attracted every 
eye, and drew forth the warmest eulogies. 
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Fie. 7. FIRST CLASS VESSEL OF WAR. 
There are two classes of war ships—the line-of 
battle-ship and the frigate. The ship-of-the-line is 
the noblest species of naval architecture and nau- 
tical management. It has three complete decks, 
and some of them, like the United States 
ship Pennsylvania, carry 120 guns. This vessel, 
represented in Fig. 7, is called a three-decker of the 
line. There are various rates of ships-of-the-line. 
The first carry from 100 guns upwards, and have 
850 men; the second rates carry from 100 to 90, 
with a compliment of 650 to 700 men. A com- 
mon rate is a 74 gun ship, which carries 600 men. 
The decks of a ship are like so many stories of a 
house. On the uppermost, extending on each side - 
of the fore-mast, is the forecastle ; the next to the 
main-mast, is the gangway; behind that, to the 
mizzen-mast, is the guarter-deck ; and towards the 
stern, is the elevated part named the poop. The 
forecastle is the place for able-bodied seamen ; the 
poop is for the marines; and the quarter-deck, that 
privileged spot, is for the officers. Below the up- 
per, is the main-deck, at the fore-part of which is 
the sick-ward ; the next to it, the cook-shop, (galley ;) 
and the after part is a cabin, The next is the 
middle-deck, the fore-part of which is a ward-room 
for the officers; the fourth floor is the lower deck, 
where the sailors sleep and mess, and where also, 
is the gun-room for inferior officers. The next — 
floor is the orlop-deck ; it is below the water-line, / 
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and contains the cock-pit, (surgeon’s-room,) and the 
midshipmans’ mess-room. Beneath this deck is the 
hold, in which is placed the powder magazine, 
water, and provisions. Large guns are ranged on 
the four decks, each one looking out of his port-hole 
like a watch dog. 


_ Fie. 6. FRIGATE.* 

The frigate is a smaller ship than the ship-of-the 

line, and rates from 28 up to 44 guns. The bat- 
teries are generally placed on two decks, the spar 
and the main-deck, where the principal force is 
placed. The utmost order prevails on board of a 
man-of-war—discipline is the first and last object 
of its successful organization. Time on shipboard 
is divided into watches, and these are reckoned by 
“bells.” There are six watches in the twenty-four 
hours—four hours each. The bell is struck every 
half hour, and half an hour after a watch has 
commenced, the bell strikes once. The Captain of a 
ship is a king on his own domain; he is the head 
of all on board, and his word is the supreme law. 
He is responsible for the safety and management 
of the ship, and his cares are very great. The 
next officers to the Captain, on board of a frigate, 
are six lieutenants, purser, sailing-master, chaplain, 
surgeon, and lieutenant of marines. The first lieu- 
tenant is next in command to the captain, and is 
_ like a vice-president. His duties are arduous; he 
must see that the whole ship is kept clean, and in 
proper order ; and it is his duty to report the state 
of every part of the ship once a day to the cap 
tain. He takes more immediate and personal com- 
mand than the captain, and all the complicated 
concerns of the vessel are under his personal super- 
intendence, : 

The other lieutenants take command of the 
several watches, one for each watch. They are in 
command of the vessel during the several watches, 
and must sail the ship, and make a full report of 
the weather, sailing, dc., &c. of the ship during the 
watches, to the captain. The sailing-master has 
arduous duties. He must look after the sailing of 
the vessel, and keep an account of the ship’s place 
on the ocean, and report the same twice a day to 
the captain—he is the navigator of the ship. The 
purser is the treasurer and book keeper, The sur- 
geon takes care of the bodies of the men, and the 

_ chaplain provides for their spiritual welfare. Mid- 
_ shipmen are apprentice officers, and in the Ameri- 
can, as well as the Royal navies of other countries, 
_ they are generally the sons of wealthy parents, and 
\ are of the privileged classes. They muster the 
\. watches, carry messages from the captain, take 
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charge of the boats that leave the ship, and make 
nautical observations. The boatswain has a silver 
whistle, and takes charge of the rigging; the car- 
penter has charge of the hull of the ship, and the 
stores in his department. The sail-master has 
charge of the canvas. 

The crew of a frigate is divided into petty offi- 
cers, seamen, ordinary seamen, landsmen, and boys. 
The marines are but soldiers on shipboard, they are 
the police of the sailors, and between them there is 
often much jealousy. There are stations for action 
termed general quarters, and the crew is mustered 
and inspected at their respective quarters, at least 
once a day. There are ten or twelve men to each of 
the guns in a broadside; there are first and second 
captains, spungers, loaders, powder-boys, d&c., ce. 
At the tap of the drum there is a rush, sudden as 
a whirlwind, even if it is at midnight, of the men 
to their quarters. What to strangers would be 
confusion, is the discipline of order, for everything, 
and every man is at, and must be at, his place and 
duty at the right time. <A sea fight is the most 
terrible of all; it is a cruel thing for men to stand 
off blowing out one another’s brains, with huge bul- 
lets, fired out of monster cannons, When wili the 
time come when war will no more be known, nor 
required? It is the duty of all Christian nations 
to cultivate the principles of peace and good will. 

The peaceful triumphs of science and art, such 
as the victory of the yacht America over all those 
in the Royal Yacht Club, have delights for philan- 
thropists, and it is much to be desired that war 
should cease forever on sea and land. Much as the 
world is indebted to the progress of naval architec- 
ture, it is still enough to make us meek and free 
from vanity, to reflect, that but for the unceasing 
pointing of a tiny steel needle (the magnet) to the 
north pole, the great oceans would never be 
whitened with the snowy sails of our ships. Much 
as man has learned, there is still much in nature 
that is shrouded in mystery to him. He has much 
yet to learn, and when we look to the progress in 
discovery which he has made, he will yet learn 
much. At the present moment, the United States 
is next to England, the greatest naval nation in the 
world, and in a very few years it will be the very 
greatest. In naval architecture it is the first, and 
sensible and noble-hearted men look with greater 
admiration upon the triumph of the “ America,” and 
the trophies she has won, than standards taken in 


battle. 
——____—_~0>—_____—__ 


Yankee Suips,—The British journalisis of a particular 
class are very dolorous on the subject of the superiority of 
the American ships, and the perplexing and embarrassing 
fact that our craft can get freight in British ports at enor- 
mously high rates, while their own ships can get nothing, 
though they. offer to carry cargoes at one-quarter price! 
The following is from the dong Kong Register of Aug. 5:— 

“Fine times these for American clippers! The Surprise, 
Captain Dumaresq, has been loaded for London at £6, 
whilst plenty of British ships are lying idle and avuilable at 
half the rate. The Surprise, we hear, earned $60,000 from 
New York to San Francisco; she will make $40,000 to 
London. We ask, are the Americans cutting us out, or 
hawe they done it? . Let clipper freight be £6, or the rate by 
other ships £1 10s., the Americans get it; and we maintain 
that the carrying trade between China and England is as 
good as lost to British shipping.” 

[Straws show which way the wind blows.” Give us the 
ae on the seas, and we'll risk the Yankees on the 
and,} 


* To the kindness of Messrs. J. & J. L. Gihon, of Philadelphia, we are 
indebted for several of these engravings, Which are from their valuable 
work entitled ‘Chambers’ Information for the People, a Popular Ency- 
clopedia; First American Edition, with more than five hundred engra- 
vings.”? 
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INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY ; 


A DISCOURSE DELIVERED IN THE PLYMOUTH CHURCH, 
BROOKLYN, 





BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, 





“THOUGH HAND JOIN IN HAND, THE WICKED SHALL NOT 
BE UNPUNISHED.”’—Prov. 11 chapter, 21st verse. 

All men, to a greater or less degree, have a sense 
of responsibility for their private conduct. This is 
not the result of education. Education may shape 
the feeling, determine the things which are to be 
considered blame-worthy, and determine the de- 
gree of blame; but the root-feeling is implanted by 
God as an original element of mind. To avoid the 
infliction of conscience for wrong doing puts men 
upon a thousand devices. Among them all, none 
is so successful as the belief that moral rectitude 
is to be measured differently in men acting indi- 
vidually, and in men acting in companies and con- 
federacies, 

No man would think of justifying the acts which 
he jointly performs with a hundred others, if he 
had performed them separately, and as a private 
man. 

Partizs will act upon courses that would blast 
an individual beyond all hope of restoration— 
involving a violation of every moral principle and 
of honor. 

Reuicious Srcts, or men acting in behalf of 
them, will indulge in conduct that would sink them 
to the bottom of infamy, if performed by simple 
individuals, for their own private good. 

Rexicious Partisans, when inflamed with the 
selfish zeal of a sect, will stoop to the most de- 
moralizing practices; I will not say that violate the 
spirit of Christ—for that is a standard so high 
above such conduct, that no man would think of 
measuring by it—but that violate the common 
sentiments of honor among worldly men. Sects 
will in times of excitement perform deeds without 
a scruple, which would raise a blush in politics, and 
give Mammon himself a compunctious twinge of 
conscience. 

Inpivinvat Men, embarked in commerce, or as- 
sociated in finance, would perform a short and rapid 
march straight to the jail, if convicted of doing 
things which companies do, and to the doing of which 
they give “aid and comfort.” 

It may be well to examine the point, where the 
slight of hand takes place which shifts the respon- 
sibility from men to an abstraction—from members 
to a corporate company. A sense of guilt in men 
takes place upon the conscious volition by which 
they perform a wrong, or upon the full sensation 
that they, personally, have brought a wrong to pass. 
The evil is plain—no one else performed it—they, 
alone, performed it. But, acting with a multitude, 
men feel that their single volition could neither ac- 
complish nor prevent an object. It required a con- 
current choice of many to perform or refrain from a 
deed. In consequence, men feel that responsibilty 
will bear nearly the same relation to each individual 
that ‘that person’s volition did to the whole body. 
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In other words, as a wrong was done upon the 
united volition of all, so guilt will be an equal divi- 
dend. A man feels himself to be an agent—an in- 
strument—a creature to be used—a subordinate. 
This feeling is extremely subtle, and plausible to 
the last degree. I suppose the following state- 
ments will comprise the most important truths re- 
lating to this branch of ethics :— 


1. That no man is responsible for the actions of 
a community, a company, or association of any 
sort, when he in nowise countenanced their evil, but 
opposed them. 


2. That every man is personally guilty of the 
misdeeds of any association, if he countenanced the 
misdeeds, or failed to oppose them. 

8. That, in nll cases, the neglecting to prevent, 
when it was possible, or giving indirect assent, or 
purposely leaving it to be understood that he fa- 
vored ; or an evasion and standing aloof when a 
wrong was to be done, that he might not be forced 
to oppose it, or expressly to countenance it—all 
these sly, evasive ways, these subtle indirections, 
are just as really guilt as open consent, and as 
much meaner, as they make up in hypocrisy what 
they lack in courage. 

4. That the guilt of joint wickedness is not dis- 
tributive and divisional, but individual and personal, 
each one is guilty of the whole crime. If ten men 
conspire to destroy a victim, each is not guilty of 
one-tenth of the crime, but each man is as guilty 
as if he had alone performed the deed. Guilt, in 
God’s law, is measured by the state of THE Acror’s 
MIND ; as, whether he desired the wrong, whether 
he chose it; in short, whether the act was performed 
in his own mind. 

This is a just ground. Men certainly would do 
in private, what they do in associations, if under 
the same circumstances. It is only want of courage 
that prevents a man from lying, slandering, stealing, 


and swindling in his private and personal inter-* 


course with society, as he does in a speculating 
company. The influence of a hundred men, their 
joint wisdom, power, and skill, make it a hundred 
times safer for a man to do wrong in partnership, 
than to do wrong alone. But if solitary evil were 
as secure, a man who would deliberately swindle 
as a part of a company, would as a private citizen. 

In all the remarks which I proceed to make, let 
me be understood not to implicate the general 
character of the associations of which I shall treat. 
Above all, let me not be understood to involve 
every man that is a Christian, a business man, a 
representative, dc.,in the censures which I shall 
deal. 

It is often said that a man is a very bad man in 
his public transactions, but a very worthy man in 
private life! This is so in fact; the reason is, 
either that he dare not do alone what he dare to do 
under the safeguard of party or association; or 
else, that he has two sorts of conscience—a_perso- 
nal conscience, and a company conscience. 

I shall proceed to speak in the following order :— 

1. Men in Firms. 

2. Men in Companies. 

3. Men in representative Professions. 

4. Men in Civil Communities. 





5. Men in Parties, Political. 

6. Men in Parties, Religious. 

7. Men Confederated for Crime. 

8. Men in Civil Representative Offices. 


Ih 


MEN ACTING AS PARTNERS IN FIRMS, 


I remark that there is not a single provision for 
the moral conduct of men which does not bind com- 
mercial firms. Evasion, falsehood, fraud, robbery, 
dishonesty, and dishonor of every kind, are just 
the same before God in a commercial firm, as they 
would be in a single member of it. Nor can any 
man be allowed to charge it upon an abstraction, 
and say, J did not do it—the firm did it. If the 
firm did it, that is only a euphemism—a soft way 
of saying that three men agreed together that each 
and all of them would defraud, or in any way do 
wrong, and divide the profits between them. Yes: 
the profits will be divided; but the whole villany, 
unparcelled and undivided, will be charged up to 
each man! Nor will God be mocked: the miser- 
able subterfuges which men employ to bribe their 
consciences, will not bribe God. All the sideway 
paths, by which men come at last to a wickedness, 
are just as bad as the broad way itself. If you pro- 
cure an agent to deal fraudulently, or to lie; if 
your clerk performs your will; or if, with a seem- 
ing ignorance, but a real knowledge of the whole, 
a partner does the wrong, God will hold each one 
of the whole to be a principal. 

Let one case of subtle connivance suffice :—Two 
men engaged, in a neighboring village, in traffic, 
The one had been a sterling temperance man—the 
other not. The second partner insisted upon trad- 
ing in liquors, and drove a large and lucrative busi- 
ness at if. The temperance partner would not sell 
it, nor handle it, but continued the partnership, and 
received an equal division of profits! He scorned 
the imputation of partnership guilt! But when 
God confronts him in judgment, he will require of 
him not only as much as of his partner, but the 
added guilt of duplicity and hypocrisy. And he 
will be held responsible for all the mischiefs which 
he set on foot by distributing that inevitable de- 
stroyer of man. God will burn him with every 
dollar got by making good men bad, and bad men 
worse, and rich men poor,and poor men poorer, 
God will draw from his eye a tear for every tear 
which his avarice has wrung out ; a groan for every 
sigh which he has made ; a pang for every heart- 
string which he has broken; and for all the heart- 
brokenness and despair, and wild frenzy, or sullen 
and immoyable insanity which his liquor has sent 
upon man—(Gfod shall give him double. 

“ Reward her! even as she rewarded you, and 
double unto her double according to her works ; in 
the cup which she hath filled, fill to her double.”— 
Rev. 18: 6. 

Il. 


MEN ACTING IN COMPANIES. 


If men, acting in twos and threes, are inclining 
to hide their personal responsibility under a name 
or abstraction, it is yet easier to do it where men 
go into large combinations. I suppose that there is 
but one law for men individually, and men in bodies, 
Corporate companies, and associations of any kind, 


are held to the same laws of right and wrong as 
single men would be. In all transactions, those 
who urge, those who consent, and those who divide 
and participate the profits of wrong-doing, are, in 
moral law, principals. Nor are men to blind their 
eyes by custom, as the rule of right, nor the law’s 
permission, nor the opinion of the community. 
After God has distinctly revealed the rules of hu- 
man action, custom, public sentiment, and civil law, 
are not to abrogate them, nor to be a substitute. 
When, in the Day of Judgment, God shall disclose 
the secret things of time, he will bring to light the 
courses of rich and unscrupulous Associations ; of 
greedy monopolies; of honest and of dishonest 
banks; of honest and dishonest brokerage com - 
panies ; of speculating companies of every sort. 

In that day, he who has acted by the rules of 
the gospel shall go clear, and none others. God 
will search out all the guiles of selfishness ; all 
the turns and complications of ingenious fraud; all 
the dens of deception; the specious appearances ; 
the glittering and tempting lies; the ornate and 
polished meannesses ; the legalized or customary 
inhumanity. Ah! whata flood will sweep through 
the avenues of business! What a terrible cloud 
will overhang the places where men have sucked 
up estates ! 

But at that time, no writ will issue for exchanges, 
nor for banks, nor for companies, nor for corpora- 
tions of any kind. The members of them will an- 
swer to the bill) Whoever gave consent to corpo- 
rate wickedness, will be adjudged a criminal, and 
only he cleared who foreswore the evil and dis- 
owned its participation and its profits. 


fal 
MEN ACTING IN REPRESENTATIVE PROFESSIONS. 


We often, very much too often, observe in the 
discharge of official duty, a course of conduct which 
the actor would blush to perform as a man and a 
private citizen. A man has no more right to be 
the instrument of wickedness than he has to be the 
originator. The distinction between a good con- 
science when acting alone, and when acting fo, 
others, is too nice to stand in the judgment. Ihave 
known men who would challenge you to fight, and 
wash off their aspersed honor in your blood, for 
imputing to them a course of conduct as gentlemen, 
which they in the most open manner performed 
and justified as professional men. Is it right in 
any transaction between neighbor and neighbor for 
either one of them to seek to produce wrong im- 
pressions, to suppress known truth; to distort facts, 
to throw the whole weight of body, mind, and soul, 
into a fallacy to make it potent against the truth? 
Can any man tell me where a dispensation is found 
to do these things for others professionally, when 
it is wicked to do so personally, and for one’s self? 

As an advocate, a man has a right to employ 
just as much latitude as is consistent with truth, 
and as would be regarded so in a transaction be- 
tween himself and a neighbor. He has a right to 
employ just as much ingenuity as is consistent with 
fairness and honesty, and as would be so regarded 
in private transactions, and no more. He is an ac- 
countable man, though a lawyer. He will not be 
judged by God in his official or professional charac- 
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ter. Whatever a man does professionally, he will 
answer for personally. 

It is said that one must pursue a crafty course, 
to meet the wiles of sharpers; that, if bad men 
will be full of sinister courses, will lie in an ambush 
at every nook, and snatch every advantage, they 
must be met. Yes; but they must be met with 
truth and honesty. These are the best implements, 
at any rate; if they were not, it would make no 
difference. You have no right to meet fraud by 
fraud; to countermine cunning by cunning; to de- 
feat a lie by a lie; to bafile a knave by his own 
knavery. Such a course is not consistent with a 
high sense of personal character: still less with 
that simple, stern law of rectitude, by which men 
are to be judged. 


It is said that a client has a right to the best that 
can be made of his case, and his advocate is bound 
to procure it forhim. A client has zo¢ a right to 
the best that can be made of his case. A client 
has a right to sustice; he has a right to no more 
and no less, If he is guilty, he has no right to be 
cleared, though there were a thousand rafts to buoy 
him up and float him off the perilous stream of 
justice. 


And still less has an advocate a right to procure 
for him the best, that is, the uttermost advantage. 
Custom has taken from the practice that odium 
which belongs to eyil ; and, indeed, custom has con- 
founded the moral perceptions of men, so that 
many think that they have a right, and are even 
bound in honor and integrity to do that which I 
avow to be a heinous sin. If it would be wrong 
for you to befriend a thief, and hide him in your 
house ; if it would be wrong for you to take part 
with villainy against justice in the street, or on the 
highway ; it is just the same in a court. 

Who is an advocate? Is he a man put up for 
sale? Is he a thinking, ingenious, efficacious head, 
which men hire, as they do a horse, to go where 
they drive, and draw whatever they choose to pile 
on? No. Irepel the injurious insult. They are 
honorable men, or ought to be, learned in law, of 
whose services men may avail themselves in legal 
troubles ; and who afford those services as far as an 
honest and honorable man may go. A client has a 
right to the whole truth in his case; to a full de- 
velopment of facts; and to every particle of the 
law, and toa zealous defense against assaults of op- 
ponents. But there is a vast difference between 
making the most of a case according to truth, and 
making the most of it, without regard to truth, and 
in spite of it! 

It is said that no advocate has a right to be a 
judge, and form an over-ruling opinion of the mer- 
its of a case; that, on trial, his full convictions 
against a man may be over-ruled, and that, if he 
acts upon a scruple, he is liable to betray the client, 
whom he is set to defend. All this is true. Hasty 
and inconsiderate opinions are to be avoided ; and, 
in matters of doubt, the client may in charity have 
the benefit of that doubt. But this plea, true in its 
place, is wholly a fallacy, as it is usually applied. 
It isa reply which slips by the thing replied to, 
For no man pretends that ail cases are doubtful ; 
or that his own mind is in doubt. On the contrary, 
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there are cases every day, in which, at the first, 
and in every stage, and after the whole trial, the 
advocate is quite sure of the nature of his clients 
claims. What I say, then, is this:— 

1. Not that a man is bound to sit in judgment 
upon his client first, in a formal way. 

2. But that he has no right to proceed against his 
own plain convictions of right. So far as he can 
go and be at peace with his own honesty, he may 
go, and no further. 

3. In all cases, whatever the complexion of guilt, 
right or wrong, good case or bad, no man has a right 
to allege as law what he does not believe to be law = 
no man has a right to employ a dishonest techni- 
cality ; to mis-state facts ; to make deliberately a so- 
phistical argument ; to pervert and distort the state- 
ment of facts; to employ ridicule and soft rhetoric 
to cover up plain truth. He must not only not doit on 
purpose, but he is bound to take care that his feel- 
ings do not blind and seduce him todo it. It is all 
in vain to plead that a man has no right to judge of 
guilt. He has a right to judge of evidence, of facts, 
of law, of testimony; he knows what is said, and 
what was meant; he knows the difficulty, between 
ingenuity and truth; and he hasno right to employ 
his own mind in a fraudulent or sophistical way to 
draw a client through the meshes of the law. 

In saying these things, I must not be supposed to 
be a partner, in this place, to that railing against 
the legal profession, which, in common with all 
callings, it has to bear. I regard the profession as 
one of honor and eminent usefulness. I remember 
that it has afforded us our most eminent patriots, 
our most sagacious statesmen, and our purest 
Christians. Its honor and dignity may well be at- 
tractive to the young. But as much as it is capa- 
ble of greatness, and has high places of honor, 
should the young avoid the low places, over which 


so many plunge to disgrace and guilt, 
[To be continued. ] 


Boston Matinns, 


[Unver ruts trrLe we intend to present our read- 
ers with a view of the various interests and move- 
ments going on from month to month in and about 
the New Evyeranp Merrorouis. As this is the 
birth-place of hundreds and thousands of our en- 
terprising landsmen and seamen, now settled in or 
traversing all parts of the civilized world, it will be 
interesting to every reader to watch the progress 
which these ever-active people are making in all 
the various industrial arts of life. Now that we 
have a “local habitation anda home” in the center 
of this AruENns or America, we shall take the more 
pleasure in keeping the world “ posted up” from 
this point of the compass. ] 











New Enetayp Protective Unron.—The annual 
meeting of the Central Division took place in Bos. 
ton on the 1st of October. This is the great enter- 
ing wedge in what may be called the Commercial 
Reform Movement, and its astonishing progress 
from a very small and economical beginning enti- 
tles it to regard as a formidable fact in our times, 
Its direct tendency is, as far as it goes, to substitute 
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Christian mutwalism for heathenish competition in 
the exchange and distribution of the products of 
human industry ; and it is going a great way. The 
Prorscrive Union says :—“ Modern commerce, 
which, viewed on one side, is the blessing and the 
boast of civilization, is, on another side, a terrible 
curse, It builds ships and cities, but it also builds 
everything, however devilish and poisonous, that 
will pay for the time being. It makes merchandise 
of human beings. It makes the laborer so de- 
pendent on the capitalist, and the small trader on 
the great trader, that the way of honesty is very 
apt to be the way of starvation. It puts so many 
extra profits upon every article between the hands 
of the producer and the poor consumer, that the 
poorest have to pay more than the rich for every- 
thing they eat, or wear, or burn; wealth having al- 
ways the advantage of wholesale prices. And so 
on.” Well, a knot of shrewd mechanics, feeling 
this last pinch, conceived a “ notion” that, by club- 
bing together their small means, they, too, might 
buy goods at wholesale, and so distribute things at 
actual cost, plus only the small expense of an 
agency. So the first union was formed, Others 
imitated the example, (this was but four or five 
years ago,) and there were soon thirty or forty di- 
visions, in and about Boston, all buying through the 
central agent there. The saving to the members 
was considerable, and the profits of superfluous ex- 
changers, small grocers, &c., proportionately dwin- 
dled, sending many such back into the more useful 
rank of producers. 

In 1850 about one hundred new divisions were 
organized in all the New England States. By the 
report it appears that one hundred and sixteen di- 
visions have been formed during the year ending 
October 1, 1851; and there are now upwards of 
three hundred divisions, numbering, perhaps, 15,000 
members, making purchases through the central 
agency in Boston. We visited their store or depot 
at No. 93 Water-street.. The business occupies an 
entire three-story building, and employs ten clerks 
and five men engaged in packing and transporta- 
tion. Joun G. Kavurpacu, the originator of the 
thought, is the chairman of the Board of Trade, 
and Wm. F. Youne secretary. The current pur- 
chases through the agency for the last six months 
amounted to $438,000 ; for the year, to $799,659 
63. In another year it will exceed a million. 

The cellar of the depot is devoted to the storing 
of agricultural and mechanical produce, receiyed 
on sale from the members, in which way a large 
business is already done, thus guaranteeing a fair 
market for the laborer’s industry, as well as an es- 
cape from mercantile extortions in what he con- 
sumes. In the double character of a producer and 
a consumer, he is brought into direct relations with 
the other party, and saved the tax upon tax which 
he would have to pay to speculating go-betweens. 





Tux Ten Hour System—This reasonable meas- 
ure is being generally adopted by the machinists of 
this city and vicinity. Messrs, Ruggles, Nourse, 
Mason & Co., of Worcester, haye voluntarily intro- 
duced the system into their establishment, and that 
too without any reduction of wages. We believe 
they will be the gainers by it. 
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Temprerance.—Large and enthusiastic meetings 
have been held in several places, advocating the 
introduction of the famous “Maine Liquor Law” 
into Massachusetts. In Roxbury the Rey. Dr. Pur- 
nam advocated the passage of such a law, just so 
soon as public opinion should be ripe for its uniform 
enforcement. The venerable orthodox conservative, 
Prof. Moses Stuart, has come out strongly in favor 
of it. By present appearances, the State will be 
agitated in its length and breadth this winter on the 
subject, and many predict that one year hence the 
gubernatorial election will hinge upon this question, 


“Tf,” says the Commonwealth, “the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, it may be said of the pres- 
ent law for the suppression of the Liquor Traffic in 
Maine, that it eats well. As to the subsequent sug- 
gestion, there can be no difficulty there.” The 
Providence Journal well says, the main severity of 
this law lies in the penalty, “and, what is most ef- 
fectual, the process runs against the liquor. While 
the lawyers are disputing about the ownership of 
the casks, and settling the constitutional objections, 
the critter itself is poured into the street, and that 
generally settles the question.” Verily this pro- 
ceeding borrows its witty efficacy from that older 
Boston notion, the revolutionary tea-party ! 


The following statistics from a report read in a 
public meeting in Bangor, by Rey. Mr. Atuxn, 
show the operation there for the quarter ending 
September 30, 1851. 


COMMITMENTS TO THE COUNTY JAIL, QUARTER ENDING 


Drunkenness. Assault. Total. 


September 30, 1850... 12 7 ly 
June 30, 1851... ... i 11 3 14 
September 30, 1851... 3 6 8 


Showing a difference in favor of this quarter of 
six, as compared with the one previous, and eleven 
as compared with the corresponding one last year. 


2.—COMMITMENTS TO THE CITY WATCH-HOUSE, QUAR- 


TER ENDING 

Commitments. Cost. 
June 30, 1851. 2... 00. 154 $258 80 
September 30, 1851.... 51 15 78 


Difference in favor of this quarter—cases, 103 ; 
cost, $183 07. 


3 Number or PLaces WHERE Liquor Is SoLp.— 
Last spring, 106 ; at present, some 56; showing a 
diminution of near 60 per cent, while the quantity 
sold is estimated to be reduced about 75 per cent. 
Most of these are lrish dwelling-houses of the low- 
est class, (which cannot be searched without express 
proof of a sale,) where liquor is kept in very small 
quantities. A city agent has been recently ap- 
pointed, and the five licensed dealers are notified 
to stop the sale on or before the first of January 
next. 


4, Amount oF Fines paid to the City Treasury, 
$110. 


5. Quantity or Liquor seized and condemned, 
about 4,000 gallons; and a still larger amount re- 
shipped to Boston. 

6. THE sTaTE OF THE STREETS AND Crry, accord- 
ing to the City Marshal's statement, is “improved 
75 per cent” as compared with the previous quarter. 


Se 














1.—OoUT-DOOR EXPENSES OF THE PAUPER ESTABLISH- 
MENT, QUARTER ENDING 


June 30, 1851...... supplied 49 $470. 53 
September 30, 1851........ 28 213 08 
June(80, 18505215. canes 3 oie 60 500 16 
September 30, 1850..... 365 10 106 43 


Showing a reduction of more than 50 per cent in 
this department for the last quarter, against 20 per 
cent last year. 


2. Exprnses or Atms-HousE RESULTING FROM 
INTEMPERANCE, QUARTER ENDING 
UME TSU, POON cpterssreteta cyeteieraieteenetss $161 58 
September 80, 1851 .. 22... 5.22.0 5 02 
Showing a reduetion in this one item of $476 51, 
or 97 per cent. 


38.—COST OF SUPPORT OF COMMON DRUNKARDS IN 
IN THE HOUSE OF CORRECTION FOR PENOBSCOT 
COUNTY, QUARTER ENDING | 


June 30, 1851........ cicchnin <xaine toni butt 
Septemiber 30, 1851, o.).. 2s + oc olesnm's 40 67 


Showing a reduction of $107 14, or 724 per cent. 

And we have the Marshal’s testimony to the ef 
fect that “considerable improvement” is manifest 
in the condition of the intemperate classes, from 
the obstacle in'the way of their obtaining liquor; and 
that the comforts of many families have been great- 
ly augmented. 





Lecrurrs.—Of these, in all forms, scientific, re- 
formatory, literary, dilettantish, there is never any 
lack in the “ city of notions.” In the matter of real 
live lecturing, the women seem to be taking the 
lead, and the Woman question is claiming respect- 
ful attention, where there were only sneers but yes- 
terday. Mrs. Coe, with her western eloquence, has 
been moving large audiences in Boston, Lynn, and 
elsewhere, to tears and laughter, by her wit and 
pathos ; so report says, More in the vein of culti- 
vated society and literature, Mrs. E. Oakes Smith 


has lectured to large and enthusiastic audiences, on. 


“Womanhood,” “Manhood,” and “Humanity ”— 
thrice in Lynn, twice in Salem, and once in Lowell. 
To the latter places she has been earnestly besought 
to come again, As we write, she is announced for 
a series of three lectures in Boston, in Cochituate 
Hall, and a rich treat is expected even by those who 
never broke the ice to get at the waters of live hu- 
manity and progress, 

Rey. Theodore Parker has been lecturing to Ly- 
ceums upon “ Woman,” taking the ground that Wo- 
man is intellectually inferior, but affectively supe- 
rior to Man, and that this last superiority outweighs 
the other in the sight of God. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson again takes the field, to 
the delight of those who love the poetry of wis- 
dom, and the freshest, highest, sincerest thought al- 
ways. He givesa new course of six lectures on 
the Conpucr or Lirz, comprising the topics of 
Fate, Power, Wealth, Economy, Culture, Worship. 


Many sillily persist in nicknaming him by the vague 


term, “Transcendentalist,” but his tones ring true 
to humanity, and no one seeks more practical topics. 





Scoot or Design ror WomEN.—This is one of 
the most hopeful and important enterprises which 








have been started during the past season. The ob- 
jects, as stated in the prospectus, are—“ 1. To edu- 
cate a body of professed designers, capable of fur- 
nishing original designs for manufactures and other 
purposes, where ornamental designs are required. 
2. To teach the various processes of engraving, 
lithography, and other methods of transferring and 
multiplying designs. 8. To educate a class of 
teachers in drawing and design.” But a prime end 
in view is to open a whole new channel of useful, 
elegant, attractive, and remunerative industry to the 
gentler half of human kind, now excluded from 
most branches of occupation whereby they may earn 
an independent support, cease to be the slaves of 
man’s selfish passions, and exert the saving and re- 
fining power of feminine love and gentleness upon 
the whole body politic and social. Surely our sis- 
ters should be better suited to the arts of multi- 
plying God’s forms of beauty for the refinement of 
our lives, than for the coarse, monotonous drudgery 
to which five-sixths are doomed, that the other 
sixth may fulfill an idle silk and satin destiny. To 
this end a majority of the directors of the Scuoor 
or Dzsign are women, some from high life, and 
some the plain, devout apostles of Reform. The 
balance of the board are philanthropic gentlemen 
of taste for the fine arts, and manufacturers of lib- 
eral views, who feel personally interested in de- 
veloping the inventive talent of our people in the 
arts of design. The same experiment has been 
some time in successful operation in Philadelphia, 

The school has been opened in spacious rooms at 
the corner of Washington and Summer streets, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Whitaker, whose admirable 
tact in teaching the principles of drawing philoso- 
phically and practically, and in leading each pupil 
in her own way to develop all the wealth of grace- 
ful forms as it were from the germ, has already 
created an enthusiasm among the beginners. Other 
teachers and branches will from time to time be 
added, until the scholars may go through “a tho- 
rough course of elementary drawing and coloring, 
with lessons in geometry, botany, and other studies 
so far as may be necessary for a general familiarity 
with forms and colors.”..........  “ INDUSTRIAL 
Cxasses will be formed in the special departments.” 

The Drawing School is open every day, except 
Saturday, from 9 A. M. until 2 P. M. Terms $5 
per quarter, in advance. No pupil is received for 
a less term than a year, and with the understand- 
ing that she intends to pursue the art for an occu- 
pation. There were on the Ist of December up- 
wards of thirty pupils, and a large accession was 
expected in a week or two, when anew class would 
be formed. Applications may be addressed to Miss 
Ednah D. Littlehale, Secretary. 


» Epucation.—The Massacuusrrrs Starz Tracu- 
ERS AssoolaTion numbers, among its members, 
many of the most active and distinguished teachers 
of the State. To the meetings and discussions held 
from place to place by the teachers themselves, a 
great improvement in our public education is al- 
ready due. 





PuonoGRaPHy AND Puonerios are making rapid — 


progress. Exhibitions of Phonetic schools are do- nN \ 
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ing the work, being everywhere largely attended. 
The meeting of the Educational Prize Committee, 
some weeks since, in Boston, proves that the re- 
formed spelling is exerting an attraction upon “grave 
and eminent personages.” That committee num- 
bered such men as Chas. G. Loring, Esq., Rt. Rey. 
Bishop Fitzpatrick, Hon. Chas. Sumner, John G. 
Palfrey, Horace Mann, Gov. Boutwell, George B. 
Emerson, Esq., &c, The committee reported unani- 
mously in favor of the Phonetic class as the best 
readers and spellers presented, und to them was 
awarded, through the hands of Dr. Stone, their 
teacher, the prize of $250. 


Execrro-Maeyetic Fire ALarM.—The machinery 
for the full application of this ingenious invention 
of Dr. W. F. Channing, to the transmission of all 
fire alarms in Boston, is completed. Forty-nine 
miles of wire connect the various church bells with 
a common center, in the City Hall. The inventor 
has really produced a unitary mode of propagating 
the alarms of one point of the social system, as by 
sympathetic and motor nerves, throughout the 
whole body, instantly and at once. It is really a 
new gain of the mutual or social principle, like the 
post-office, the telegraph, the free schools, &c., &e. 


Curnts of the Aanth. 


DOMESTIC. 


Reception or Kossura.—The arrival in New 
York of the illustrious Hungarian exile, a sketch 
of whose noble career we have given in another 
part of our present number, has been the theme 
of deepest interest, not only in this city, but through- 
out the United States. Never before did an exile 
enjoy such a glorious triumph. Never before were 
such honors paid to the conqueror of many battles 
—much less to a fallen hero, Kossuth is victori- 
ous, even in defeat. The leader of an unsuccessful 
revolution, he is crowned with more precious lau- 
rels than ever adorned the brow of triumphant 
chieftain. His glory shines forth with star-like 
splendor in this dark night of personal adversity. 
He wins the hearts of the people, as if by some 
magic talisman. Disclaiming all pretensions for 
himself, he is surrounded with more loyal homage 
from millions of freemen, than was ever granted to 
the pride of sovereigns. This instinctive devotion 
to a great soul is an honor to our nature. Kossuth, 
without seeking anything but sympathy for his 
country in the hour of her perilous need, obtains 
the mastery over the popular heart, by the sublime 
attraction of a pure and lofty character. His pro- 
gress in the United States will furnish an example, 
the force of which will last for centuries. His ar- 
rival in our harbor on the night of Dec. 4, was an- 
nounced by signal guns from the steamer. Landing 
at Staten Island, after being welcomed to the soil 
of Freedom by Dr. Doane, he was received with 
enthusiastic demonstrations by the people. A guard 
of honor attended him during the night. The next 
day he was publicly welcomed by a procession and 








address. 





Meantime, the citizens of New York were impa- 
tiently expecting their illustrious guest. On Satur- 
day morning, Dec. 6, he was introduced to the city, 
with a military and civic pageant of a most impos- 
ing character, although surpassed in solemn and 
impressive effect by the spontaneous demonstra- 
tions of the people. The streets through which 
Kossuth was to pass were completely filled with a 
dense throng of human beings. Not a foot square 
was left unoccupied. Every house-top and window 
was alive with jubilant spectators. Such cheers of 
greeting—so deep, so universal, so impassioned— 
were never heard from our most excited public 
meetings. The day was in exquisite harmony with 
the scene and the occasion. The sun shone with 
surpassing beauty from an almost cloudless sky. 
Not a breath of wintry airdisturbed the peaceful 
serenity of the atmosphere. Even chill December 
seemed to have assumed the smiling robes of May, 
in honor of the more than royal visitor. 


On Sunday, Kossuth attended an Episcopal church 
in company with the Mayor of the city. The next 
day was devoted to the reception of deputations 
from different parts of the country. In his answers 
to the addresses, which were presented on these oc- 
casions, Kossuth never failed to make the claims of 
Hungary on our sympathy and operative aid the 
chief, and indeed almost the sole topic of attention. 
With a frankness which would disarm suspicion it- 
self, he expressed his wishes and his hopes in re- 
gard to the popular action in America. The image 
of his bleeding Hungary seemed constantly to haunt 


his vision. Disclaiming all desire for personal hon- 


ors, unwilling to accept the hospitalities which were 
so profusely pressed upon him, merely for festive 
purposes, and wisely abstaining from all interfer- 
ence in the domestic policy of the United States, 
he plead the cause of his martyred fatherland, with 
an eloquence combining the Oriental majesty and 
fervor of expression with the keen sagacity of a 
European statesman, which affords a cheering 
pledge of the speedy resurrection of Hungary to 
her just place among living nations. 


The reception of delegations, and individuals 
wishing to pay their respects to the noble Magyar, 
continued on Tuesday and part of the two following 
days. Among the delegations presented, were 
committees from the cities of New Haven, Brook- 
lyn, and Baltimore ; from a number of citizens of 
Virginia, and of Florida; from the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, the German citizens 
of Albany, the Bar of New York, the Ministers of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and several politi- 
cal associations, 


The festival in honor of Kossuth, given by the 
Municipal authorities of New York, took place at 
the Irving House on Thursday, and that by the 
members of the press, on the following Monday, at 
the Astor House, These were each occasions of 
peculiar interest. The noble intellect of Kossuth 
swayed and ruled the company with an irresistible 
magnetic power. His eloquence was of a high and 
commanding order. Simple and lucid in his state- 
ments, earnest and convincing in his arguments, and 
terribly fervent in his appeals, he left no room to 
doubt of the justice of the cause to which he is de- 























voted, or of its paramount claims on humanity. 
The purpose of Kossuth, in his demands for aid 
from the people of the United States, may be briefly 
explained, 

He wishes for an official declaration that the in- 
tervention of Russia in the affairs of Hungary is 
contrary to the laws of nations, and that a repetition 
of the offence would not be regarded with indiffer- 
ence by the American people. Connected with this 
act, he desires freedom of commercial intercourse 
with revolutionary States, on the part of this coun- 
try, in spite of the yrohibition of their pretended 
arbitrary governments. With the recognition of the 
independence of Hungary, and such pecuniary aid 
as the bounty of private citizens may afford, Kos- 
suth believes that the political salvation of his 
fatherland would be secure. In his opinion, no 
war would be produced by such a course. Russian 
arrogance would be checked, and the oppressed 
nations of Europe would be set free. 


Congress has extended a cordial welcome to 
Kossuth by a large majority. It now remains to 
be seen to what extent his views will be sanctioned 
by the “sober second-thought ” of the whole Ameri- 
can people. 


The correct pronunciation of the name of Kos- 
suth is Kosh-oot, with the ‘emphasis on the first 
syllable. In the Magyar language, s always has 
the force of our sh, except when it is modified by 
the collocation of z, which in this instance is not 
the case ; wis pronounced like 00 in boot; and the 
letters th together have the force of our simple ¢. 





Mrerine or Coneress.—The thirty-second Con- 
gress of the United States assembled in Washing- 
ton, according to the provisions of the constitution 
on Monday, December 1. The Senate, consisting 
when full, of sixty-two members, counts thirty-four 
Domocrats, twenty-three Whigs, two Independents, 
(Hale and Sumner,) and there are three vacancies, 
one in each of the States of Connecticut, Mississippi, 
and California. In the House, there are two hun- 
dred and thirty-three members, besides four Dele- 
gates from territories, who‘have not the privilege of 
voting. Of these, there are one hundred and forty- 
two Democrats, eighty-six Whigs, and five Indepen- 
dents. Hon. Linn Boyd, of Kentucky, has been 
elected Speaker of the House by a handsome ma- 
jority. The message of the President, and the re- 
ports of the Secretaries of the different departments, 
are able documents, and appear to have given 
general satisfaction, irrespective of party distinc- 
tions. The principal subject of debate in the Sen- 
ate has been the question of Kossuth’s reception, 
which, as we have said above, has been passed by 
both Houses. Among the principal advocates of ex- 
tending public welcome to Kossuth, are Messrs. 
Foote, Seward, Shields, Sumner, and Cass ; while the 
contrary ground has been warmly supported by 
Messrs. Berrien, Underwood, Dawson, and Butler. 
Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, made his first speech 
in the Senate during the discussion of this question. 
It was a powerful, chaste, and eloquent performance, 
and is spoken of with admiration even by his op- 
ponents. No business of importance except the 
above has yet been transacted by the House. 
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The health of Mr. Clay is so precarious as to 
cause a good deal of anxiety among his friends. 


Tur CuristrANA Treason Trial, after a protract- 
ed hearing of several weeks, has resulted in the 
acquital of the accused, Castner Hanway. The 
jury rendered the verdict after an absence of a few 
moments. The trial of the other prisoners is aban- 
doned by the prosecuting officers. 


The returns for the Massachusetts Legistature 
are completed. In the Senate, the Democrats have 
a majority of seven, and in the House, the Whigs 
have a majority of four. 


The election of State officers in Virginia has re- 
sulted in the decided victory of the Democratic 


party. 





The Legislature of South Carolina has passed a 
bill providing for a Secession Convention. 


Mr. Bernhisel, Delegate in Congress from Utah, 
has made a public statement denying the report in 
circulation injurious to the character of his constitu- 
ents and of Governor Young. 


Arraok on THE STEAMER PromerHevs.—An at- 
tack on the American steamer Promethus by a 
British man-of-war, while leaving the harbor of San 
Juan, Nicaragua, has excited a good deal of feeling 
throughout the country. The matter has been taken 
in hand by Congress, who will, of course, enter into 
a thorough investigation of this apparent outrage 
on the American flag. The attack was made under 
the following circumstances:—A demand for port 
charges had been presented to the Captain of the Pro- 
metheus, just previous to her sailing. The payment 
of this was declined, on the ground that the Mos- 
quito authorities had no right to collect port charges 
at San Juan. Upon the refusal of the captain, the 
British brig-of-war Express started in pursuit of the 
Prometheus, and on coming up with her fired a 
blank cartridge over her deck. No attention was 
paid to this. A shot was then fired across her 
bows and another across her stern. Unwilling to 
expose the lives of his passengers, the Captain of 
the Prometheus changed his course and ran back 
to the anchorage. The brig-of-war anchored along 
side. The charges were then paid under protest, 
and the steamer resumed her yoyage. The Eng- 
lish claim the protection of the port of San Juan, 
in behalf of the Mosquito Kingdom, but the pro- 
ceedings on this occasion will no doubt bring up the 
whole question for final adjustment. 


HypropatHic Cortege ComMMENCEMENT.—The 
commencement of the new Hydropathic Institute, 
for the instruction of pupils in the water-cure, by 
Dr. T. L. Nichols and Mrs. Gove Nichols, was cele- 
brated on the 5th of December. The graduating 
class consisted of twenty persons, an equal number 
of both sexes, who having enjoyed the benefits of 
the institution were prepared to engage in practice 
for the benefit of the community. Addresses were 
made to a large audience, assembled on the occa- 
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sion, by the Principals of the Institute and several 
scientific gentlemen, among whom were S. P. An- 
drews, Esq., the distinguished Professor of Phonog- 
raphy, Dr. Redfield, and Rey. T. L. Harris. The 
Institute is now in a highly flourishing condition, 
and bids fair to become of great public utility. 


An exhibition of the Crystal Palace, by Mr. Bar- 
num, is now open in this city. It has attracted a 
crowd of visitors, who are unbounded, in their ex- 
pressions of admiration of its ingenious and beauti- 
ful arrangements. It is a moving picture, ona large 
scale, representing the exterior of the palace, a com- 
plete view of the nave, with its rare profusion of 
the products of all nations; the transept, with its 
statuary and fountain; and, in short, all the re- 
markable objects of interests, which served to make 
up the the attractions of the World’s Fair. 


Tar New Yorx Evenine Post.—This excellent 
newspaper has recently passed the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its establishment. On,the occasion of com- 
pleting its first half century, Mr. William C. Bry- 
ant, its editor-in-chief, presented a succinct history 
of its progress, embracing a variety of interesting 
details with regard to the course of journalism in 
this city, together with numerous reminiscences of 


leading political characters, who now belong to a. 


by-gone age. We rejoice to find that the Post, in 
spite of its venerable years, lends its aid to the 
cause of intellectual and social progress, always 
speaking a friendly word for the great reforms of 
the day, not excepting Phrenology, which, in our 
belief, affords the only scientific basis for all pro- 
gressive developments. 


Great Loss or Lire.—The terrible calamity 
which took place at one of the Ward School-houses 
in this city, on the 20th of Noy., resulting in the 
death of over forty children, was one of the most 
heart-rending events which we have ever been called 
upon to record. The sudden illness of one of the 
teachers, causing a general confusion and alarm, 
gaye rise to the impression that the building was 
on fire. A general panic ensued. A rush was 
made for the staircase; the banisters, which had 
been imporfectly secured, gave way ; and a throng 
of children were precipitated some forty feet upon 
the stone pavements below. At the time of the 
accident, there were nearly 2,000 children in atten- 
dance in the different departments. More than half 
this number rushed together to the stairs. In fall- 
ing, many of them struck the corners of the rough 
stone steps, and, in about ten minutes from the 
first alarm, the children were heaped together on 
the lower floor, making a living mass nearly fourteen 
feet in hight. The scene which ensued defies de- 
scription, A large number of parents, hearing of 
the catastrophe, were soon assembled on the spot. 
The grief of mothers, on finding their children 
dead, was piteous to behold. Gloom spread over 
the whole city, and every heart was melted in sym- 
pathy. A coroner’s jury was employed for several 
days in investigating the cireumstances of the ac- 
cident. Their verdict completely exonerated the 
teachers from any neglect or carelessness, and as- 
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cribed the cause of the deplorable catastrophe to 
the insecurity of the banisters, arising from culpa- 
ble inattention in the completion of the building. 
It will be a long time before the city recovers from 
the shock produced by this awful affliction of so 
many parents in the loss of their jewels of richest 
promise. 


Narrow Escarz.—An Englishman named Bain- 
bridge, while going over the foot-bridge to the tow- 
er, near the Horse-Shoe Falls, at Niagara, slipped 
on the ice and fell into the rapids, and was carried 
near the great falls, when he managed to catch hold 
of a rock, which he clung to for half an hour, when 
he was fortunately seen by a party passing round 
Goat Island. Two guides, named H. Brewster and 
J. Davy, took the reins from some horses, tied them 
together, and threw them to Mr. Bainbridge, who 
had just enough strength left to tie them round his 
body, when he was drawn on shore in a very ex- 
hausted state. 


THanksGivine.—The following are the States in 
which Thanksgiving was held on Thursday, Noy. 
28 :—Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio and Texas. 





Arriva or Lora Montes.—This notorious wo- 
man, who has played such a conspicuous part in 
the history of royal and aristocratic vice in Europe, 
arrived in New York by the Humboldt at the same 
time with Goy. Kossuth. Her appearance is thus 
described in a morning journal :— 


“Lola is not a masculine woman, but rather slim 
in her structure ; she has a face of great beauty, 
and a pair of black Spanish eyes, which flash fire 
when she is speaking, and make her, with the spark - 
ling wit of her conversation, a great favorite in com- 
pany. She has black hair, which curls in ringlets 
by the sides of the face, and her nose is of a pure 
Grecian cast, while her cheek bones are high, and 
give a Moorish appearance to her face.” 





FOREIGN. 


Deatu or THE Kine or Hanover.—The King 
of Hanover died on the 17th ult., in the 81st year 
of his age. He was born in England, and, as Duke 
of Cumberland, received his university education 
at Gottingen, entered the army in 1790, in 1794 
commanded the First Brigade of Cavalry, and in 
an encounter near Tournay lost his left eye. In 
1813 he was made a Field Marshal, but on the ac- 
cession of William IV., took umbrage at being pre- 
ceded in the command of all the Horse Guards by the 
Duke of Wellington, and resigned his rank in the 
army. He entered on his government in 1837 by 
withdrawing the constitutional rights that William 
IV. had granted to the people of Hanover. In 1840 
he had to give them back, and in 1848 made still 
further concessions. During tke Irish famine, he 
made a donation of $10,000 for the relief of the 
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sufferers. He was not beloved by his subjects. 
His passions were hot, and his disposition arbitra- 
ry, but he had some good impulses, and always ad- 
hered to his friends. He will be succeeded by his 
only son, George Frederick, who was born May 27, 
1819, and for many years has been blind. 





On the 18th Noy. Lord Palmerston received at 
the Foreign Office several deputations to congratu- 
late him on the share of the British Government in 
the liberation of Kossuth. 





The Sub-marine Telegraph continues to work well. 
Dispatches are conveyed between London and Paris 
in a very brief period. 


The line of the railroad from St. Petersburgh to 
Warsaw has been, by command of the Emperor, 
already marked out, and the earth-works have been 
commenced, 





The Queen of Spain has granted a free pardon 
to the twenty-three British subjects who, having 
formed part of the expedition of Lopez, were taken 
prisoners in Cuba, and were sent to Spain to take 
their trial for the offense which they had committed. 
These unfortunate persons were chiefly young lads, 
who had been inveigled by the plotters of the ex- 
pedition to join it under false and unfounded rep- 
resentations. 








From Vienna we learn that two hundred respect- 
able brokers and dealers on the Bourse of that city 
had been ordered to quit the Austrian capital for 
“bearing” the exchange market. This arbitrary 
measure had excited deep discontent, and did not 
materially tend to allay the financial crisis which 
prevailed. 


—— General Patires. 


A New Feature IN THE JOURNAL For 1852.—We can- 
not better introduce our “ new feature,” than by copying a 
portion of the following letter, which is but the echo of 
thousands. After giving directions in relation to his sub- 
scription for the Journal for 1852, the writer says :— 


“Tue PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, as now published, 
(1851,) is one of the must important monthlies published, if 
it is not the most important, Permit me to suggest one 
improvement, which, if adopted, would, | think, give ita 
more general circulation, and make it more desirable to 
many who now take it. [tisthis. In your “ Events or 
THE Montu,” you publish everything except the * PoLiT1- 
cat Events”—now publish the political events also, and 
many who are now compelled to take a political paper, or 
be ignorant of the political changes thut take place in this 
and other countries, will then drop their political papers, 
asa child would a “hot potato,’ and take the PHRENo- 
LoGtcat JouRNAL, for the reason that they could then get all 
the information in the Journal that they could in political 
papers; and get the discussions on the subject of Phre- 
nology and other sciences in addition. In my humble opin- 
ion the Journal would then be perfect. Yours, &c. J. M. 

(This suggestion isin perfect accordance with our origi- 
nal design, but a disinclination to take additional respon- 
sibilities upon ourselves at the time of our enlargement, or 
to be supposed “ partisans,” prevented us from introducing 
it. We now propose to keep our readers “ posted up in 
the politics” of the world, as well as in all the other great 
interests of human life and human government. It will be 
interesting to note the political or governmental changes 
which are now taking place in the monarchies and repub- 
lics of this age. We are living in the most eventful period 
of the world’s history. Let us recorp the changes—and, 
as mankind advances up the hill of progression, let us 
put a block under the wheels of time, to prevent them 
from rolling back. We haye tried our strength, and “ On- 


ward and Upward” shall ever be our motto; nor shrink 

















from duty, let it come in whatever shape it may. “No 
pent up Utica contracts our powers—the whole boundless 
universe is ours.” 


Tur present number of the PurenoLoGicaL JoURNAL 
is sent to those whose subscription expired with the last 
volume, but the Journal will be continued only to those 
who re-subscribe. New subscription books are opened 
with every new volume. To insure complete sets from the 
commencement of the volume, clubs should be made up 
and the names sent in to the publishers at once, 

To PREVENT DELAYS OR MISCARRIAGE, all letters and 
other communications relating to this Journal should, in 
all cases, be post paid, and directed to the publishers as 


follows: Fowters anp WELLS, 
No. 131 Nassau street, New York. 





Tur Rares or PostTaGe ON TuIs JOURNAL, as fixed by 
the Postmaster General, are as follows:— 
For 50 miles or less..........--+0. ...per quarter 1} cts. 
Over 50 miles, and not exceeding 300............. 2% 
Over 300, and not exceeding 1,000....... ......-- 32 
Over 1,000, and not exceeding ?,000........ Marrero at 
Over 2,000, and not exceeding AOOWeeetiesee er ae OT 
Over 4,000 or any greater distance in the Union... 7} 

The wrapper forms no part of the paper; neither is post- 
age paid on it. 





The Postage on Letrers always to be pre-paid, THREE 
cEenTs to any post-office in the United States. 


Wuen Books are ordered to go by mail, the postage must 
be pre-paid at the office of publication. 





By referring to advertisements it will be seen that there 
are now Four Monru ty Journats published at 131 Nassau 
street, New York, in Clinton Hall, by the same firm, namely 
—the PHrRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, the STuDENT, the WATER- 
Cure Journat, and the UniversaL PHONOGRAPHER, each 
at one dollar a year, in advance, For objects, editors, club 
terms, etc., see PROSPECTUSES. 


To Book aGENnTs, AND OrneRs.—Fowlers and Wells, 
Publishers, 131 Nassau-street, N. Y., will furnish, in large, 
or small quantities, all works on Phrenology, Physiology 
or Hydropathy ; also on the various reforms of the age. 
Among others, works on Phonography, Education, and 
and the Natural Sciences generally. Catalogues may be 
had on application. 





PuieAseE Speciry.—When ordering Journals, please spe- 
cify wHIcH is wanted, and be careful to give the Post- 
OFFICE, County, and SraTk, also the name of the writer. 





Our Jovurna.s will be sent in clubs, to one or one hun- 
dred different post-offices, as may be desired. It will be all 
the same to the publishers. 

{= This Journal may be ordered in connection with 
Ture SrupentT, THe UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHER, or THE 
Warter-Cure JournaL, each at $1.00 a year in advance. 








When books are wanted to go by mail or express, the 
order should be written on a slip of paper, separate from 
that containing the names of subscribers for the Juurnals, 


Postacer Paip.—Persons writing to us on their own busi- 
ness, and wishing an answer, can pay postage to our reply 
by inclosing an envelope properly directed to themselves, 
with a postage stamp on it, and thus get our answer for 
three cents instead of five. 





Tue PurenoLoaicaL Bust.—Nothing, equally with this, 
will facilitate a practical knowledge of Phrenology. It is 
made with the organs raised and clearly defined on one 
side of the head; while, on the other side, the classes of 
organs are shown in groups, and each organ and group has 
a neatly printed label. Then it is varnished to prevent the 
adhesion of dust, and looks like a piece of splendid porce- 
lain. In connection with the definition of the faculties on 
the 23d page of the Journal, or with the “Illustrated Self 
Instructor,” any person may soon become sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the science of Phrenology to understand at a 
glance whether the character of a stranger is favorable 











or otherwise. As the price is only one dollar, every man 


should have one in his library, and every woman, interested 
in the right training of her children, should have one of 


these beautiful, useful, and ornamental articles in her par- 
lor or kitchen. 





Our YacutT America.—The beautiful engraving of this 
victorious sailing craft, which adorns this number, we 
copied, by kind permission of our obliging friend, N. Cur- 
rier, corner of Nassau and Spruce-streets, New York, from 
his splendid lithograph of this beautiful boat. He has also 
several other views of this Yacht, at different points of the 
great race, but she seems to be almost alone in the picture, 
her rivals being so far in the rear as to be almost out of 
sight. Friend Currier, please give us a picture of one of 
the English yachts, near enough to us so that we can tell 
what it looks like without the aid of a telescope. In that 
case you would be obliged, of course, to leave the “ Amer- 
ica” out of the picture. 


We hope to give the Phrenology of Kossuth in a future 
number of the Journal. 


Pew Publications. 


New Books anp New Epirions—recently published at 
the office of this Journal. In our next we hope to find 
room for notices of other works, now on our table, which 
we have not yet found time to examine. 

The most important serial work—now nearly completed 
—which we have to notice is— 














The Hydropathic Encyclopedia; A CoMPLETE SysTEM OF 
Hyproparuy AND HyGlENE.—AN ILLUSTRATED WORK, IN 
TWO VOLUMES, EMBRACING OUTLINES OF ANATOMY, IL- 
LUSTRATED. PuHysioLogy or THE Human Bopy, ILLUs- 
TRATED. HyGiEnic AGENCIES, AND THE PRESERVATION 
or Heattu. Digeretics anp HypRopaTuic Cookery. 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF WATER TREATMENT. SPECIAL 
PaTHOLoGY AND HyprRo-THERAPEUTICS, INCLUDING THE 
Nature, Causes, SyMPTOMS, AND TREATMENT OF ALL 
KNOWN DIsEASES. APPLICATION TO SURGICAL DISEASES, 
ARPLICATION oF HypRopATHY TO MIDWIFERY AND THE 
Nursery. By R, T. Tratt, M.D. New York, Fowuers 
AnD WELLS, Publishers. Price, in numbers, $2.00. Sub- 
stantially Bound, $2.50, 


The first volume of this great work is completed, and the 
second volume nearly through the press. It is, without 
exception, the most thorough and complete treatise on the 
subjects, to which it is devoted, that has ever appeared in 
print. It contains nearly three hundred Engrayed IJlustra- 
tions. 

Asa Family Guide, in all cases of illness, we regard it as 
incomparably better than any other work. The New York 
Tribune speaks of it as follows— 


“Tue Hypropatnic EncycLopepia,” by R. T. Tra. 
The first volume of this useful work is completed, forming 
a collection of elaborate and instructive treatises on various 
important topics of anatomy, physiology, hygiene, dietetics, 
and other coliateral subjects. The title of the book doesno 
justice to the extent and variety of the information which 
it contains. In preparing it, no pains have been spared in 
collecting and consulting the most valuable authorities. 
The editor, however, has by no means confined himself to 
the work of compilation. He has enriched the Encyclo- 
pedia with the results of his own observation, and stated 
them in a Jucid and attractive manner. For popular refer- 
ence, on the subjects of which it treats, we know of no 
work which can fill its place. Without any parade of tech- 
nical terms it is strictly scientific ; the language is plain and 
simple; the points explained are of great importance ; 
devoted to progress, the editor is no slave to theory; he 
does not shock the general reader by medical ultraisms ; 
while he forcibly demonstrates the benefits of modern im- 
provements. Of all the numerous publications which have 
obtained such a wide popularity, as issued by Fowlers & 
Wells, perhaps none are more adapted to general utility, 
than this rich, comprehensive, and well-arranged Encyclo- 
pedia. 
“A Mother’s Thoughts on Parental Responsibility.” By 

Mrs. C. M. Steele. 12 mo., price 25 cents, Fowlers & 

Wells publishers. 


An attempt to illustrate certain ethical principles by the 
doctrines of Phrenology. A lively narrative is adopted by 
the author as the vehicle for instruction, which is conveyed 
in a lucid and pleasing manner.— Tribune. 

The author is a distinguished teacher; and being a good 
Phrenologist withal, imparts much useful information. 
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“ The Organic Laws; or the Laws which Govern the 
Human Oreanism.” By J. BRaprorp Sax. 1 vol. 12mo. 
261 pages. Published by Fowlers & Wells, New York, 
price seventy-five cents. 

In this work we have another good book, from the peru- 
sal of which the physiologically good may grow better, and 
the physiologically bad, by living according to its teach- 
ings, may become good. It consists mainly of a well ar- 
ranged and condensed statement of the principles which 
make up the philosophy of life and health, embodying the 
teachings of Graham, Alcott, and many others who have 
labored, and are laboring for the re‘ormation of hu manity 5 
to which the author has added numerous judicious obser- 
vations and striking illustrations. A wide dissemination 
of this work could not {ail to exercise a salutary influence 
in modifying the present artific:al hibits and ruinous ex- 
cesses of society ; and even many who consider themselves 
well posted in all the departments of reform, and tho- 
roughly conversant with all the ultraisms of the day, may 
still find some refreshing hints which would make this 
book a valuable acquisition to their library — Water-Cure 
Journal. 





Shadow Land: or, The Scer. By Mrs. E, Oakes SMITH. 
12mo., 129 pages ; price 25 cents. Published by Fowlers 
& Weils, 131 Nassau street, New York, 

The writer gives us a pleasant psychological view of 
sleep, dreams, presentiments, imagination, home supersti- 
tions, prescience, and so forth, together with numerous 
prophetic and poetic coincidences ; all of which will prove 
very interesting and agreeable to those who have a poetic 
cast of mind; while those who only care for matters of 
fact—the utilitarians—will read the book with an incredu- 
lous smile. We will give our readers a taste of its quality 
by quotations in another number. 


Our Books 1n Sr. Louis.—Hitherto no special arrange- 
ments had been made for the supply of this great market 
for our various publications, the demand for which, of late, 
has been large. We have now made arrangements wit 
Messrs. Post & Co., of that city, who will, in future 
supply that market, at wholesale or retail prices. 











Aduertigementy, 








A limited space of this Journal will be given to advertise- 
ments, on the following terms: For a full page, one month, 
$50. For one column, $18. For half a column, $10, For 
less than half a column, twenty-five cents a line. 

At these rates, the smallest advertisement amounts to less 
than one cent a line, for EVERY THOUSAND coplzEs of the 
Journal, our Edition being never less than 35,000 copies. 





Prospectus or THE WaATER-CuRE JoURNAL For 1852. 
—It is published monthly, illustrated with engravings, ex- 
hibiting the Structure, Anatomy, and Physiology of the 
Human Body, with familiar instructions to learners. It is 
emphatically a Journat or Hearn, adapted to all classes, 
and is designed to be a complete Family Guide in all cases, 
and in all diseases. 

Hypropatay will be fully unfolded, and so explained, 
that all may apply it in various diseases,even those not 
curable by any other means. There is no system so simple, 
harmless, and universally applicable as the Water-Cure. 
Its effects are almost miraculous, and it has already been 
the means of saving the lives of thousands, who were 
beyond the reach of all other known remedies. 

Tue Puttosopny or Heatru will be fully discussed, in- 
cluding Food, Drinks, Clothing, Air, and Exercise, showing 
their effects on both body and mind. 

Tue Warer-Cure ar Home.—Particular directions will 
be given for the treatment of ordinary cases at home, which 
will enable all who have occasion, to apply it without the 
aid of a physician. 

To Preserve Hearn, no other mode of living can 
compare with this system. In fact, were its rules observed 
and carried out, many of our ills would be forever ban- 
ished, and succeeding generations grow up in all the vigor 
of true manhood. It will be a part of our duty to teach 
the world how to preserve health as well as cure diseases, 

To InvaLips, no matter of what disease, the principles of 


Ce 





Hydropathy may safely be applied, and, in nine cases out 
of ten, great benefit may be derived therefrom. 

Rerorms in all our modes of life will be pointed out, and 
made so p)ain that “he that rans may read.” We believe 
fully that man may prolong his life much beyond the num- 
ber of years usually attained. We propose to show how. 


Time was when the secrets of the human constitution 
were locked up in volumes to which only a privileged few 
had the key : now they are offered to every man, woman 
and child in the land, and all who can read and desire to 
understand, may learn through such a publication as Tur 
Warer-CurRE JOURNAL, whatever science has discovered in 
regard to the organization of man.— East Boston Ledger. 


It is one of the most valuable periodicals published in 
the country.—Milwaukie Free Democrat. 


Terms One DoLuaR a year,in advance. Address post- 
paid, FowLEeRS AND WELLS, 131 Nassau street, New York. 


Tue UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHER FOR 1852, PRospPrc- 
Tus or Votume I. PusiisHep Montuty, ar 1$ «a yEAR, 
IN ADVANCE.—It is printed in the corresponding style, and 
to a considerable extent forms an advanced instruction book 
for beginners, familiarizing the mind with the best phono- 
graphic forms, while it furnishes interesting reading upon 
arts, science, literature, and the various topics of the day. 
A portion of its pages is devoted to Correspondence, Pho- 
nographic Intelligence, and the iaterests of the advanced 
phonographer, furnishing him with Original Essays, and se- 
lections from the choicest literature of the age. 

The style of printing is so clear and beautiful, that the 
mind is never left in doubt a moment as to the sound each 
character represents, thereby making Phonography as deg- 
ible as common printing, Please address all letters, post- 
paid, to FowLers anpD WELLS, No. 131 Nassau-street, New 
York. 

Tur Spreap or PHonograpny.—Every person who has 
had much writing to do has felt the need of some means by 
which his thoughts could be fixed upon paper with the ra- 
pidity of oratorical speech, and with unerring certainty. 
Our present mode of communication is slow and wearisome 
the mind is trammeled and fettered; the imagination crip- 
pled in its flights; thoughts warm and transparent grow 
opake, and freeze with a tedious dribbling from the pen; 
but, aided by Phonography, the whole soul pours itself 
forth in a sweet shower of thoughts, in words, legible and 
certain as the impress upon coin fresh from the mint. 

Phonography furnishes the same extraordinary facilities 
for rapid writing that the railroad does for rapid traveling ; 
and is as much superior to the common long hand as the 
railroad is to the old stage-coach. The student of law, of 
medicine, of theology, the editor, the minister, or the law- 
yer, who, understands it, enjoys the same advantages, in 
time and comfort, over his less fortunate brother, as the 
traveler, seated in a well-cushioned, well-warmed railroad 
car, over his less shrewd and less fortunate fellow-traveler, 
who takes passage ina stage-coach. The far-seeing busi- 
ness man prefers the cars, because he can save time; the 
Phonographer writes Phonographically, because he both 
saves time and labor, performing with ease the labor of six 
hours in one. 

To bring this great art to the attention of the friends of 
education, to spread its benefits far and wide, to introduce 
it as an element of early education into schools, academies, 
and colleges, to put every person who desires improvement 
in the possession of this railroad to knowledge, is a leading 
object and aim of the UniversaL PHONOGRAPHER, 

Tue IMPROVEMENT Or PHonNoOGRAPHERS.—Hitherto there 
has been a great want of reading matter in Phonography. 
Beginners have lost their interest for want of something 
new and interesting to read. They have often been in doubt 
as to the best forms, and not feeling a sufficient confidence 
in their own phonographic knowledge to determine for 
themselves upon the best outline for words, have neglected 
the subject until their early zeal is lost, and the fundament- 
al principles are forgotten. This want will be supplied by 
the UniveRsAL PuonoGRaPuHeER, furnishing them, as it will, 
with something valuable to read, while it constantly re- 
freshes the memory with elementary principles. It will 
also point out the best course of practice, both in writing 
and reading, for obtaining the object so much desired by all 
—namely, the recording of language with the rapidity of 
speech. 

To PERSONS WHO DO NOT UNDERSTAND PHONOGRAPHY. 


—By inclosing One Dox.ar in a letter, and directing it, 
post-paid, to Fowirers anp WELLS, 131 Nassau-street, New 
York, you will receive a journal from which you can acquire 
a thorough knowledge of Phonography without oral in- 
struction. 





Tue Srupent, 4 Famity Misceuuany, edited by N. A, 
Cavxins, is published monthly, containing 32 large octavo 
pages, illustrated with numerous engravings. 

Its object is the Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Improve- 
ment of Youth; and being adapted to every member of the 
Family, from the child to the aged sire, it is emphatically 
Tnx PertopicaL which every parent should procure for his 
family. 





In its pages are embraced the Natural Sciences, Physio- 
logy, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Botany, 
Geology, History, Biography, Travels, Poetry, and Music. 
The Sciences are treated in a popular manner, and the most 
entertaining and instructive reading is sought for its 
columns ; and that best adapted to interest and improve 
the minds of the young. y 

Our aim is to make THe Srupenr The Cheapest, and 
most widely useful Family Magazine in America, 

Terms in Adyance, Single copy, $1.00 a year; fifteen 
copies, $10.00, J 

Please address all letters, Post Paid, to FowLeRs anp 
We tts, No. 131 Nassau street, New York. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY OF THE STUDENT. 

“ Right well does the Editor of Taz Srupenr cater for the 
public, big and little. Asa Reading Book in Schools, in 
the hands of a judicious teacher, it is unapproachable. We 
would not teach without it, if we had to supply the school 
ourself. We have tried it, and know what it is.”—Sussex 
County Home Journal._N.J. 

* Parents should subscribe for Taz Stupenv, and put it 
into the hands of their children ; it will do them more sub- 
stantial good than the filthy lucre many are striving to 
secure for them.”—Somerset Post, Ohio. 

“ No work is better calculated to command the attention 
of the inquiring mind, and direct it to usefulness, than THE 
StrupEent.”—Standard, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Prospectus ror 1852.—Tur Sarurpay Evenine Post.— 
Tue Leaping LireraRy WEEKLY oF THE Union.—The 
Proprietors of the Post think it unnecessary to dwell upon 
the distinguishing features of their well-known weekly, 
whose brilliant success during an existence of thirty years 
is a sure guarantee for the future. We have the pleasure 
of announcing our continued connection with that distin- 
guished authoress, Mrs. E, D. E. N. SournHworrs, author 
of “The deserted Wife,” “ Shannondale,” &c. During the 
coming year, we have already made arrangements for the 
following nouyvellettes: Hoting ; or, Macnouta VALE. By 
Mrs, Carouine Lee Hertz, author of “ Linda,” “ Rena,” 
&c. Viola; or, ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTHWEST? 2 
companion to “ Prairie Flower.” By Emerson BENNETT, 
author of “ Prairie Flower,” ‘‘ The Bandits of the Osage,” 
&c. TriAL anp TRiumPH: by T. 8S. Arruur, author of 
“The Iron Hand,” ‘* Temperance Tales,” &c. And last, 
but not least. The Curse or Cuirron; a Tale of Explana- 
tion and Redemption. By Mrs. E. D, E,N. Sournworrtn, 
author of “The Deserted Wife,” &c., &c. 

The Post also will contain every week Selected Articles 
of the choicest description, One or More Engravings, Hu- 
morous Articles, the Most Interesting News, Local News, 
Bank Note List, State of the Markets, the Stock Markets, 
&e., &c. 

Trerms.—The terms of the Posr sre Two Dollars, if paid 
in advance. For Five Dollars, in advance, one copy is sent 
three years. We continue the following low terms for 
Clubs, to be sent in the city to one address, and in the 
country to one post-office; 4 copies, $5.00 per annum; 8 
copies [and one to the Agent, or getter up of the Club,] 
$10.00 per annum; 13 copies [and one to the Agent or 
getter up of the Club,] $15.00 per annum; 20 copies [and 


one to the Agent, or getter up of the Club,] $20.00 per an- 
num. 
The money for Clubs must always be sent in advance. 


Subscriptions may be sent at our risk. When the sum is 
large, a draft should be procured, if possible, the cost of 
which may be deducted from the amount, Address [always 
post-paid,) Dzacon anp Pererson, No. 66 South Third 
street, Philadelphia, 

P.S.—A copy of the Posr will be sent as a specimen to 
any one requesting it. 





CLOTHING FOR THE ProrpLr.—One of the most superior 
establishments in the wholesale and retail clothing business, 
is that of Booru & Foster, No. 27 Courtlandt-street, New 
York. These gentlemen have gone into the business upon 
the principle of combining Science and Capital, and the re- 
sults are that an elegant: and fashionable wardrobe, of un- 
questionable make and material, may be obtained at about 
one-half the old custom prices. 

We cheerfully recommend all our readers who appreciate 
such an advantage, to give them a trial: at their large and 
splendid store may be found all the articles of a gentleman’s 
dress, beautifully gotten up, and at prices so low as to ren- 
der it within the means of all to possess handsome wearin; 
apparel. We particularly advise our Country Merchants to 
call on Booru & Foster, who will provide them with a 
stock for retail which will make their reputation in the 
clothing line at once. We cannot think that any one will 
regret a visit to their establishment, or need prompting to 
go there a second time. 
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DEFINITION OF THE FACULTIES 
ACCORDING TO THEIR NUMBERS. 


DOMESTIC PROPENSITIES, 


1. AMATIVENESS.—Conjugal love; the attachment of the 
sexes to each other, adapted to the continuance of the race. 
Abuse: Licentiousness and obscenity. Deficiency: Want 
of affection towards the opposite sex. 


2, PHILOPROGENITIVENESS.—Parental love; fondness for 

ets, and the young and helpless generally, adapted to the 
infantile condition. Abuse: Excessive indulgence ; idol- 
izing and spoiling children by caresses. Deficiency: neglect 
of the young. 

3. ApHEsivENEss.—Friendship ; love of company; dis- 
position to associate, adapted to man’s requisition for so- 
ciety and concert of action. Abuse: Excessive fondness 
forcompany. Deficiency: Neglect of friends and society ; 
the hermit disposition: 


4, INHABITIVENESS.—Love of home; desire to live per- 
manently in one place, adapted to the necessity of a home, 
Abuse: Prejudice against other countries. Deficiency : 
continual roaming. 


A, Unton ror Lire.-Connubial Love; desire to pair; 
to unite for life; and to remain constantly with the loved 
one. Abuse: Excessive tendency to attachment. Defi- 
ciency: Wandering of the connubial affection. 


5. Continurry.—Ability to chain the thoughts and feel- 
ings, and dwell continually on one subject until it is com- 
pleted. Abuse: Prolixity ; tediously dwelling on a subject. 
Deticiency: Excessive fondness for variety; “too many 
irons in the fire.” 


SELFISH PROPENSITIES. 


E. Virariveness.—Love of life; youthful vigor even 
in advanced age. Abuse: Extreme tenacity to life; fear of 
death. Deficiency: Recklessness, and unnecessary expo- 
sure of life. 


6. ComBaTiveness.—-Self-defense ; resistance; the ener- 
getic go-a-head disposition. Abuse: a quick, fiery, excita- 
ble, fault-finding, contentious disposition, Deticiency : Cow- 
ardice. 

7. DesTRUCTIVENESS.—Executiveness; propelling pow- 
er; the exterminating feeling. Abuse: The malicious, re- 
taliating, revengeful disposition. Deficiency: Tameness ; 
inefficiency. 


8. ALIMENTIVENESS.—Appetite; desire for nutrition ; 
enjoyment of food and drink. Abuse: Gluttony; gormand- 
izing; drunkenness. Deficiency: Want of appetite; abste- 
miousness. 


9. AcquisiTivengss.—Economy ; disposition to save and 

accumulate property. Abuse: Avarice; theft; extreme 

* selfishness. Deficiency : Prodigality ; inability to appreciate 
- the true value of property ; lavishness and wastefulness. 


10. SecreTiveness.—Policy; management. Abuse: 
Cunning; foxy; to lie low; keep dark; disguise. Defi- 
ciency: Want of tact; bluntness of expression. 

11. Cauriousnuss.—Prudence; carefulness; watchful- 
ness; reasonable solicitude. Abuse: fear, timidity, procras- 
tination. Deficiency: Careless; heedless; reckless. 


12, AppRoBaTiveNEss.—A ffubility ; ambition; desire to 
be elevated and promoted. Abuse: Vanity; self-praise ; 
and extreme sensitiveness. Deficiency: Indifference to pub- 
lic opinion, and disregard for personal appearance. 


13. Seur-Esteem.—Dignity; manliness; love of liberty ; 
nobleness ; an aspiring disposition. Abuse: Extreme pride ; 
arrogance ; an aristucratic, domineering, repulsive spirit. 
Deliciency: Lack of self-respect and appreciation. 


14, Firnmness.—Decision; stability; perseverance; un- 
willingness to yield; fortitude. Abuse: Obstinacy; will- 
fullaess ; mulishness. Deficiency: Fickle-mindedness. 


MORAL SENTIMENTS. 


15, ConscientTioctsness.—Justice ; integrity; sense of 
duty, and of moral obligation. Abuse: Scrupulousness; 
self-condemnation; remorse; unjust censure. Deficiency: 
No penitence for sin, or compunction for having done wrong, 


16. Hoez.—Expectation ; anticipation; looking into the 
future with contidence of success. Abuse: Extravagant 
promises, and anticipations. Deficiency ; Despondency ; 
gloom ; melancholy. 


17. Spirtrvauiry.—Intuition; perception of the spirit- 
ual; wonder. Abuse: Belief in ghosts; witchcraft, and 
unreasonable isms. Deficiency : Lack of faith ; incredulity ; 
skepticism. 

18. VeneRATion.—-Reverence ; worship; adoration ; re- 
spect for antiquity. Abuse: Idolatry; superstition; wor- 
ship of idols. Deficiency: Disregard for things sacred im- 
prudence. , 


19. BenevoLence.—Kindness; desire to do good; sym- 
pathy; philanthropy; disinterestedness, Abuse: Giving 
alms to the undeserving ; too easily overcome by sympathy. 
Deficiency: Extreme selfishness; no regard for the dis- 
tresses of others. 


. See STELLECTUAL SENTIMENTS, 


20. ConstRucTIVENESs.—Mechanical ingenuity ; ability 
to use tools; construct and invent. Abuse: A loss of time 
and money in trying to invent perpetual motion. Defi- 
| ciency: Inability to use tools or understand machinery ; 
|\ lack of skill. 


j 


’ 21. Ingauiry.—Love of the perfect and beautiful; refine- 
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ment; ecstacy; poetry. Abuse: A disgust even for the 
common duties of life. Deficiency: Roughness; want of 
taste or refinement. 


B. Susiimiry.—Fondness for the grand and magnificent ; 
the wild and romantic in nature, as Niagara Falls; moun- 
tain scenery. Abuse: Extravagant representations ; fond- 
ness for tragedies. Deficiency: Views the terrific without 
pleasure or emotion. 


22, Imrration.—Power of imitating; copying; working 
after a pattern. Abuse: Mimicry; servile imitation. Defi- 
ciency: Inability to conform to the manners and customs 
of society. 

23. MiIRTHFULNESs.—Wit; fun; playfulness; ability to 
joke, and enjoy a hearty laugh. Abuse: Ridicule and sport 
of the infirmities and misfortunes of others. Deficiency: 
Gravity ; indifference to all amusements. 


INTELLECTUAL ORGANS. 
OBSERVING AND KNOWING FACULTIES. 


24, InpivipvaLiry.—Ability to acquire knowledge by ob- 
servation, and desire to seeallthings. Abuse: An insatiable 
desire to know all about other people’s business; extreme 
inquisitiveness. Deficiency: A want of practical knowl- 
edge, and indisposition to notice external objects. 


25. Form.—Memory of the shapes, forms, faces ; the con- 
figuration of all things; it enables us to readily notice re- 
semblances ; when fully developed we seldom forget coun- 
tenances. Deficiency: A poor memory of faces, shapes, 
&c.; not a good artist. 


26. Sizz.—Ability to judge of size, length, breadth, hight, 
depth, distance, and weight of bodies by their size; of 
measuring angles, &c. Deficiency: Unable to judge be- 
tween small and large. 


27. Wricut.—Gravity; ability to balance one’s self, re- 
quired by a marksman, horseman, or dancer; also the abil- 
ity to * carry a steady hand,” and judge of perpendiculars. 
Abuse: Excessive desire to climb trees, or go aloft unneces- 
sarily. Deficiency: Inability to keep one’s balance ; liability 
to stumble. * 

28, CoLor.—Judgment of the different shades, hues, and 
tints, in paintings; the rainbow, and all things possessing 
color, will be objects of interest. Abuse: Extravagantly 
fond of colors; a desire to dress with many colors. Defi- 
ciency : Inability to distinguish or appreciate colors, or their 
harmony. 


29. OrpeR.—Method; system; arrangement; neatness 
and convenience. Abuse: More nice than wise; spends 
too much time in fixing; greatly annoyed by disorder; old- 
maidish. Deficiency: Slovenliness; carelessness about the 
arrangment of books, tools, papers, &c.; seldom knows 
where to find anything. 


30. CaLcuLarion.——Ability to reckon tigures in the head; 
mental arithmetic; to add, subtract, divide, multiply ; cast 


‘accounts, and reckon figures. Abuse: A disposition to count 


everything. Deficiency: Inabillty to understand numerical 
relations, 


31, Locatrry.--Recollection of places; the geographical 
faculty; desire to travel and see the world. Abuse: A ro- 
ving, unsettled disposition. Deficiency: Inability to re- 
member places ; liability to get lost. 


32, EventuaLity.--Memory of Events; love of history, 











anecdotes, facts, items of all sorts; a kind of walking news- 
paper. Abuse: Constant story-telling, to the neglect of 
duties. ‘ 


33. Time.—-Recollection of the lapse of time; day and 
date; ability to keep the time in music and dancing, and the 
step in walking; to be able to carry the time of day in the 
head. Abuse: Drumming with the feet and fingers. Defi- 
ciency: Inability to remember the time when things trans- 
pired; a poor memory of dates. 


34, Tunn.-—-Love of music and perception of harmony ; 
giving a desire to compose music, Abuse: A continual 
singing, humming, or whistling, regardless of propriety. 
Deficiency: lnability to comprehend the charms of music. 


35. Laneuagce.—A bility to express our ideas verbally, and 
to use such words as will best express our meaning ; nemo- 
ry of words. Abuse: Redundancy of words. Deficiency : 
Extreme hesitation in selecting appropriate language. 


REFLECTIVE OR REASONING INTELLECT. 


36, CausaLity.—Ability to reason and comprehend first 
principles; the why and wherefore faculty; originality. 
Abuse: too much theory, without bringing the mind to a 
practical bearing: such a mind may become a philosopher, 
but is not practical. 


37, CompaRison.—Inductive reasoning 3 ability to classify, 
and apply analogy to the discernment of principles; to gen- 
eralize, compare, discriminate, illustrate; to draw correct 
inferences, &c, Abuse: Excessive criticism. Deficiency : 
To be unable to perceive the relation of one thing or subject 
to another, 


C. Human Narure.—Discernment of human character; | 
perception of the motives of strangers at the first interview. — 


Abuse: Unjust suspicion : a disposition to treat all strangers 
as rogues. Deficiency: Misplaces confidence; is easily de- 
ceived. 


D. AGREEABLENESS.—Blandness and persuasiveness of 
manners, expression, and address; pleasantness; insinua- 
tion; the faculty of saying even disagreeable things pleas- 
antly. Abuse: Affectation. Deficiency; Inability to make 
one’s self agreeable. 


. 


TEMPERAMENT, 


A knowledge of the temperaments is essential to all who 
would understand and apply Phrenology. We recognize 
three, as follows :— 


T, Tue Vira TeMPERAMENT, or the nourishing appara- 
tus, embracing those internal organs contained within the 
trunk, which manufacture vitality, create and sustain animal 
life, and re-supply those energies expended by every action 
of the brain, nerves, or muscles. This temperament is an- 
alogous to the Sanguine and Lymphatic temperaments. 


lf, Tue Motive Apparatus, or the bones, muscles, ten- 
dons, &c., which gives physical strength and bodily motion, 
and constitutes the frame-work of the body, This isanalo- 
gous to the Bilious temperament. 


I, Tae Menrat Apparatus, or nervous temperament, 
embracing the brain and nervous system, the exercise of 
which produces mind, thought, feeling, sensation, &c. (For 
a full description of these temperaments, and their effects on 
mind and character, see “ Phrenology, Proved, Lliustrated, 
and Applied.” : 
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PROSPECTUS. 


Tux PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL is published in New York, 


on the first of each month. It is devoted to Scimnce, Lit- 


ERATURE, and GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Purenotocy forms a leading feature, which will be fully 
explained, amply illustrated with portraits of the virtuous 
and vicious, and its doctrines applied to all the practical 
interests and pursuits of the Human Race. 


Puystotoey, or the Laws of Life and Health, will be 
clearly defined, extensively illustrated, and made interesting 
and profitable to all; our motto being, “A sound mind in 
a healthy body.” The Human Race is suffering from weak- 
ness and disease, both of body and of mind. To teach Society 
how to develop the body, so that health, happiness, and 
long life may be the result, will be our great aim in this 
department. 


Home Epucation will occupy much attention, and be 
just the kind of knowledge that the mother requires, as a 
guide in the discharge of her important duties. Nine-tenths 
of the positive vice of mankind arises from improper train- 
ing in the first twelve years of life. It will be our special 
care to make the Journal a monitor for the mother, in the 
true practical philosophy of domestic education. 


Youne Men will find the Journal a friend and foster- 
father, to encourage them in virtue, shield them from vice, 
and to prepare them for usefulness and success in life. The 
various occupations will be discussed in the Journal in the 
light of Phrenology and Physiology, so that every one may 
know in what pursuit he would be most likely to succeed. 


Puysiognomy, or the external signs of character, as 
shown by shape, expression, and natural language will be 
présented. ; 
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Maenetism willbe unfolded, and a rational explanation 
given of its phenomena and uses as a curative agent, and 
those interesting Psychological facts which seem to open to 
the world a new field of interest in the empire of mind. 

AGRICULTURE, the primitive, most healthful, and inde- 
pendent employment of man, will receive much attention, 
and such facts and philosophy will be given, illustrated by 
engravings, as will make the Journal eminently valuable to 
the farmer, and indeed toall who have afruit tree ora garden, 


Mecuanicat.—As at least one-half the wealth of the 
world comes through the exercise of the faculty of Con- 
STRUCTIVENESS, the various mechanical arts will be en- 
couraged, new inventions explained and illustrated with 
expensive and spirited engravings. The great interests of 
the mechanic, from the anvil to the ship, and the proudest 
edifice of Architecture will find a cordial welcome and 
earnest support in the pages of the Journal. 

Tur Narurat Sciences, Art, Literature, Mechanism, 
Agriculture, and General Intelligence will be presented in 
the Journal, constituting an essential feature for 1852. 


Eneravines to illustrate all the leading topics of the 
Journal, more numerous and beautiful than formerly, will 
commend this volume to all readers. 

Tur Mecuanic, the Farmer, the Professional Man, the 
Student, the Teacher and the Mother, will find each number 
of the Journal an instructive and valuable companion. 





To Frrenps AND Co-worreRs.—Every individual who 
is interested in human progress, and in the advancement 
of science, is earnestly invited to aid in extending the cir- 
culation of this Journal everywhere throughout the land. 





A few Editorial Watires of the Sournal. 


The December number of the American Phrenological 
Journal, completes the 14th volume of this excellent publi- 
cation. Tie Journal, under its present arrangement, con- 
tains an amount and variety of interesting and instructive 
matter which is obtained in no other monthly with which 
we are conversant, at the same price. We are happy to 
learn that the experiment which was ventured upon one 
year ago, of doubling its size, and introducing into it a 
greater variety of topics than formerly, has met with uni- 
versal favor, and that it has been repaid by a large increase 
of its circulation. The new volume, commencing in Janu” 
ary, 1852, affords a favorable time to subscribe.—Fredonian. 





The December No. of this work, now before us, closes the 
yolume. Itis the best volume yet published of a magazine 
which is doing much by way of extending the true science 
of mind, and of promoting man’s social, moral, mental, and 
physical development. The Publishers and Editors are 
practical Phrenologists of high attainments and indomitable 
industry and enterprise; and the popularity of the Journal 
is a deserved reward of their energy and perseverance. 
Price $1.—Radii. 





It is conducted with great ability, and cannot fail to be 
useful to those who make themselves acquainted with its 
contents, Parents especially, and those to whom is com- 
mitted the education of children, might derive important 
advantages from this work. It should be in every family.— 
Canada Christian Advocate. 


This inestimable journal of science comes to ns as a rare 
treat. It is beautifully printed and contains matter of the 
choicest character.—Commercial Advertiser. 





The Phrenological Journal is one of the best family jour- 
nals published in the United States.—East Boston Ledger 





The Phrenological Journal is one which we can recom- 
mend to families with the utmost confidence, having for 
several years past, been among the careful readers of its 
pages. It is worth twice the sum it costs—Democratic Re- 
Sector. 





| 


The Journal is:the standard Phrenological work of our | 


Continent, and well worthy of being the standard. Its 
motto—“ Know thyself,” indicates its aim. By diffusing the 
principles of Phrenology, to teach man his true position, his © 
abilities and his destiny.x— Western Union. 





We know of no issue from the periodical press superior 
to this in point of usefulness and interest, and the neatness 
of its typography is unsurpassed. There cannot be too 
many patrons of such a publication.— Nevo York Day Book. 

We have so often spoken in terms of commendation of 
this journal, that it would be needless to more than call 
the attention of the public to the fact that it continues 
unabated in interest.—Plymouth Rock. 





The Phrenological Journal for December is already on our 
table. It is a welcome-visitor to our sanctum. God speed 
the noble cause this monthly advocates. $1 per year.— 
Lancaster Express. 





It is the pioneer in the reform spirit of the age, and has 
attained a circulation all over the Union which attests its 
unusual popularity. For beauty of mechanical execution 
it has no superiors.—Plow, Loom and Anvil, 





A single number of the Phrenological Journal is worth | 
the price of the entire yolume—American Citizen. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our Frienps AND Co-workers in the diffusion of phreno- 
logical and physiological Science, will desire to see EVERY 
FAMILY provided with a copy of this man-reforming Journal 
for 1852, Now is the time to lend this good cause your aid. 
It will cost you but an earnest and an honest word, and that 
word may send lasting blessings to unborn thousands. 





Those who have read one volume of the Journal, 
will find little difficulty in convincing any reasonable mjnd 
of the paramount advantages of Phrenology and Physiology 
in self-improvement, and the proper development and 
training of the rising generation, a knowledge of which 
may be obtained through the Phrenological Journal. 





This Journal will be sent in clubs to different post-offices 
when desired ; as it frequently happens that old subscribers 
wish to make a present of a volume to their friends in other 
places. 

Money on all specie-paying banks will be received in pay- 
ment forthe Journal. Several bank-notes or postage-stampg 
may be inclosed in a letter without increasing the postage. 








Drafts on New York, Philadelphia or Boston, always pre- 
ferred. Large sums should be sent in drafts or checks, pay- 
able to the order of Fowlers and Wells. 





All letters addressed to the Publishers, to insure their 
receipt, should be plainly written, containing the name o¢ 
the Post-orrice, County, and STATE. 


Now is the time to form Clubs for the Journal for 1852. 
All subscriptions commence and close with the Volume, 








SpeciaL Norice.—All letters and other communications 
designed for the Journal, should be post-paid and directed 
to Fowners anp WELLS, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 
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————— 
Back Numpers Wanrepv.—Those of our subscri- 
bers who will send us the February number of this 
Journal for 1851, unsoiled, shall receive, in exchange, 
any twenty-five cent book which they may name, 
published at our office. : 








To Co-workers anp Susscoripers.—We owe a 
debt of lasting gratitude for the promptness with 
which they have responded to our prospectus for 
1852, by sending in such a cataract of names for 
the new volume. Besides thousands of old sub 
scriptions renewed, new ones are coming from every 
quarter in clubs of five, ten, thirty, and some run 
up to one hundred and more. The good time truly 
appears to be “coming,” for the universal spread of 
Phrenology. There is still room on our subscription 
books for more. a ; 

This Journal may be ordered in connection with 
Tar Sropent, Taz UntversaL PoonoGRaPHer, or 
Tue Water-Core Journal, each at $1.00 a year, 
in advance. 





Pirase be particular in writing the names of 

ersons, towns, county, and State, in all letters ad- 

essed to us on business. This will prevent de- 
lays, omissions, and mistakes. 


EDUCATION, 
PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 


NUMBER II, 

SECRETIVENESS is one of the animal pro- 
pensities, and in its action has merely selfish 
gratification in view. In the lower animals 
it acts, like all their other faculties, as a blind 
instinct, while in man it is coupled with 
reasoning power and moral sentiment, by 
which it may be guided, modified, and re- 
strained, or allowed to act only in harmony 
with the higher dictates of the mind. The 
very name of Secretiveness indicates the 
general nature of the faculty, yet we deem it 
proper to define its office, its perversion and 
its abuse. 

Tts office is to produce concealment, and a 
restraining influence upon the other faculties. 
Its true animal nature perhaps may be best 
understood by reference to its action in the 
lower order of animals. _Nearly all carniv- 
orous animals have Secretiveness in a high 
degree of power. The cat species, from the 
lion downward, secretes itself and patiently 
waits and watches for its prey, and when it 
approaches, seizes it at a single bound, before 
the unconscious victim is aware of the 
presence of the concealed enemy. 

Herbivorous animals, on the contrary, 
whose natural food does not flee at their ap- 
proach, and who, therefore, need no artifice 
to surprise it, are usually found compara- 
tively deficient, not only in the development 
of the organ, but in the manifestation of the 
propensity under consideration. 

There are those of the human race in 
whom Secretiveness is so large and active, 





that their whole character is tinged with a 
fox-like, or cat-like cunning. All they say, 
and all they do, has an air of mystery, con- 
cealment, and artifice about it: they use 
ambiguous expressions, and never “speak 
right on,” bold, plain, and unmistakeable, but 
qualify their remarks with prudential terms ; 
and hedge about all they say with so many 
conditions, that they appear as if they were 
either cowards, or considered themselves 
holding communion with rascals. There are 
others, on the contrary, who are too abrupt, 
blunt, and ill-timed in their remarks—who 
lack sufficient concealment for a judicious 
character, and who, as Shakspeare expresses 
it, “carry their heart on their sleeve for daws 
to peck at.” We can tolerate a plain, bold 
character, better than a sly and crafty one, 
yet neither is the proper standard of charac- 
ter; a medium between the two extremes 
should be sought. This involves a full de- 
velopment of the organ,and that in harmony 
with all the others. The training of this 
faculty is of essential importance—where it is 
too small it should be developed, and where 
too large, it should be depressed. All well 
balanced minds will discover the propriety of 
this as the true mode of training. Let chil- 
dren be taught to restrain their feelings, to 
never express a sentiment, till they have re- 
flected upon the propriety or impropriety of 
what they would utter. Oftentimes an ex- 
pressed truth might wound the feelings of 
some persons present, or might develop to the 
world that which should be kept in a small 
circle of friends as a secret. They should be 
taught not to unnecengerily expose their 
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or their ignorance, and also 
never to so far develop their character that 
dishonest strangers might take advantage of 
it. This is in accordance with Conscientious- 
ness itself, and both faculties may be trained 
in harmonious conjunction on this point. 
Every faculty, this among the number, is 
given to man for a wise and useful purpose. 
Each faculty, by being too weak, creates a 
weakness in the character, while excessive 
development of any faculty, produces an un- 
balanced state of mind, and, in respect to 
nearly every one of the primitive powers has 
a liability to abuse from excessive develop- 
ment, or undue activity. This is even true 
of Benevolence or Conscientiousness ; making 
a man so liberal as to do himself injustice— 
so charitable as to give, to unworthy objects ; 
or so sensitive in respect to moral duty and re- 
sponsibility as to do nothing, for fear of doing 
Deficient Secretiveness makes a 
man so transparent as to be liable, at every 
moment, to fall a victim to the selfishness of 
those around him; while an excess of this 


wrong. 


faculty leads to duplicity, chicanery, cunning, 
artifice, dissimulation and falsehood ; indeed 
there are those whose chief pleasure seems to 
be to deceive and mislead, not only to hide 
their real character and sentiments, but to 
put forth language and actions of a decep- 
tive nature, quite foreign to their general 
characters, for the mere pleasure of the good 
cheer and amusement it affords, thus making 
an honest man appear, for the time being, to 
be a hypocritical villain. 

It creates in writers or speakers a tendency 
to shroud in mystery, not only what is at- 
tempted to be expressed, but to make us be- 
lieve, that much of importance is yet to 
come; hence, novelists, who usually have 
the organ large, develop a previous plot on 
one page only to lay another, or to raise a 
mystery to be afterwards developed. Thus 
they go on linking mystery in mystery, to 
excite interest and lead the reader on, and 
frequently close their book in a labyrinth of 
undeveloped history, more especially if ano- 
ther volume is to follow. 

The abuses of this faculty in social life are 
numerous ; children are deceived from the 
very cradle, nay, before they cease to inhabit 
it are they taught hypocrisy. 

It is thought by mothers and nurses, that 
a straight-forward, truthful course with a child 
is not good policy ; that they must be ruled 
by deception. Soon they learn one decep- 
tion, but are not conscious that they are not 





involved in others, and they are not Jong in 
gaining the knowledge that deception and 
double dealing is almost the only mode of 
producing influence on their minds. They 
soon begin to deceive their playmates, next 
their parents, and not being educated pro- 
perly relative to truth, but on the contrary, 
trained by a system of hypocrisy, they soon 
learn to lie outright. Mothers in whom Se- 
cretiveness is so large as to lead them to 
deceive their children, have usually trans_ 
mitted to those children a large share of that 
faculty. Instead of developing unduly in the 
children an already large organ, it is the part 
of wisdom to check and restrain it. 

Servants are taught openly to say their 
mistress “is not at home,” if the company 
should not be of the favored few; and is it 
strange that such servants, under such train- 
ing, are ultimately accused of falsehood on 
their own account? Often are they dis- 
charged for practicing, for themselves, the 
very deceptions which they have been com- 
pelled to practice for their mistress, or lose 
their situation for disobedience. 

We are told that “servants lie so that 
they cannot be trusted.” It would be strange, 
indeed, were it otherwise. It would be a 
marvel if those who have to depend upon 
obedience for their daily bread, and are re- 
quired to practice deception, as a part of 
their duty, should not soon learn to deceive 
and lie to screen their faults, or minister to 
their own interests. Nor are they always, 
or ordinarily, persons of a high degree of 
moral culture. 

We will neither take the time nor the 
space to enumerate instances of social decep- 
tion, which are every day being practiced in 
communities denominated Christan and cul- 
tivated. It is enough merely to allude to 
the blandishments and flatteries of people, 
when visitors call, as, “ I am delighted to see 
you, do stay longer—stay to tea;’ and when 
the company, apparently, though often hypo- 
critically, force themselves away, the mother, 
in the presence of her children who look up 
to her for example, says—*“I am glad they 
they are gone, they are very disagreeable 
people. Why do they come to annoy one?” 
Ai such bald hypocrisy unsophisticated child- 
hood looks with astonishment, and is bewil- 
dered at the inconsistency, but soon learns 
that it is living in our atmosphere of decep- 
tion, and begins to practice accordingly. 

In our last article we promised to refer to 
the perversion of Secretiveness, in connection 
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with Acquisitiveness, as applicable to the 
customs of trade and commerce. 

The merchant, who ought to be a man of 
acknowledged truth and integrity, and who 
would turn a man into the street who should 
charge him with the contrary, lives in the 
very hot-bed of deception; not necessarily 
so, but nevertheless, the intrigues and decep- 
tions of cunning sharpers have created a pub- 
lic sentiment in mercantile life, which makes 
it almost impossible to be a straight-forward, 
truthful man, and sueceed. The mining and 
countermining, the plotting and counter-plot- 
ting, has become so general that mercantile 
life is a net-work of deception ; and the very 
goods on the shelves are made to speak 
falsehood by the yard. Is it not frequently 
demanded of clerks to practice deception, and 
falsify with a brazen face, or lose their places ? 
To such an extent has this state of facts ob- 
tained, that it would seem that men lock up 
their conscience, if they have one, at home, 
and go into the world, practicing diplomatic 
hypocrisy in their business, and habitually 
concealing the bad policy of dishonest com- 
merce with a lie. It must be remembered, 
though the object be gained, and the means 
to obtain it are a sharpened intellect, and ex- 
cessive Secretiveness, they must not only 
conceal the truth, but put forth either 
directly or indirectly, what is positively false. 
Who has not heard the jockey’s motto— 
“ A man’s eyes must be his chap”—‘ you 
must judge for yourself, and act accordingly.” 
Who ever puts the poorer part of an article in 
sight? Who does not conceal defects in 
their goods and magnify perfections; or, if 
defects are discovered, reason away their full 
effects. 

But Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness 
seem banded together to work iniquity, 
and not in mercantile life merely, where 
private letter-marks are used, and where 
cotton is intentionally sold for silk and 
worsted, but the abuses of these faculties are 
found among manufacturers. Almost all 
wares are embodied cheats, whitened sepul- 
chres, polished on the surface, veneered with- 
out, but shabby within. 

To take an example—a certain manufac- 
turer of flannels substituted, cotton-warp for 
the woolen; stored his goods till he had ex- 
pended a large sum of money in their manu- 
facture, and then rushed them into the 
market. They were beautiful—the decep- 
tion was not apparent, and before the cheat 
was known to the consumer, the manufac- 





turer had realized half a splendid fortune by 
the operatione ; beause the cotton-warp, the 
more difficult part of the fabric, cost less than 
the sixth part of what the real article would 
have cost. As soon, however, as the con- 
sumer became aware that it was half cotton, 
he began to inspect everything in the shape 
of white flannel, before purchasing, to detect 
the cotton; but the shrewd manufacturer had 
anticipated all this, and made a large quan- 
tity of goods, not with cotton-warp and 
woolen filling, but by mixing in equal parts 
the cotton and the wool in the fibre, by card- 
ing it together, so that throughout the entire 
fabric, the warp and filling both, the cotton 
was covertly intermixed. Thus each thread, 
if it were broken, and held up to the light or 
scorched, would indicate the presence of 
wool. This deception could not easily be 
detected unless the cloth was colored red, 
when the cotton fibers not taking color in a 
wool-dye, would give a gray appearance to 
the goods. Before the detection of this cheat 
became general, so as to put people on their 
guard, the other half of a splendid fortune 
had been realized by this new deception, so 
that the manufacturer could retire from busi- 
ness at forty years of age, with a cool hun- 
dred thousand or two, and live in splendid 
style. He then could roll in his carriage, by 
the common masses, whose earnings, in the 
purchase of his hypocritical goods, had con- 
tributed to swell his purse. Now, he teaches 
his sons and daughters, that their position 
elevates them above the rest of mankind, 
from whose purses his own wealth has in the 
main been drawn, by his lying goods, his in- 
carnated falsehoods. 

This is a specimen of the state of facts 
which pervades trade and manufactures to a 
great extent, from a cargo of cast-iron axes, 
to a gilded watch, and its vendor, the mock 
auctioneer. 

Men make themselves merry over wooden 
nutmegs, horn gun-flints, white-oak cheese, 
and wooden hams, each of which may have 
been constructed, and sold, as a mere playful 
deception, for the sport of the thing; but 
wooden nutmegs, in sober verity, are found 
in the marts of trade.and manufactures, so 
generally, indeed, that if every falsehood in- 
corporated into manufactured goods could 
stand forth, there would be such a rustling 
among the wares and fabrics in the ware- 
houses as would frighten even those who have 
contributed to their existence. 

This system of duplicity, this perverted 





Secretiveness, exercised for the gratification of 
Acquisitiveness, is not confined to trade and 
manufactures, to pedlars and mock auction- 
eers; but it extends even among farmers, 
who are supposed to be farthest removed 
from temptation, and perhaps, by circum- 
stances, the most honest portion of commu- 
nity. The craving desire to gratify the love 
of money induces the farmer to invoke Secre- 
tiveness and the spirit of deception, to enable 
him the more successfully and rapidly to 
feather his own nest. 


Go out into the country, for example, to 
purchase a superior cow, and call on one of 
the honest sons of the soil, and it would not 
be very difficult to find a man who would 
show himself as cunning and as selfish as any 
trader or manufacturer. Let us illustrate 
such an interview by a colloquy between a 
Citizen and a Farmer, and we beg of the 
reader to watch the workings of Secretiveness 
to gratify Acquisitiveness. 

Cirizen.—‘ I am in pursuit of a fine cow, 
and understanding, at the hotel, that you 
kept a large flock of very excellent ones, I 
have called to look at them, and to see if I 
could make a purchase to please me. I am 
not very particular as to price, so I but ob- 
tain one of the very best.” 


Farmer.—* Well, yes, I have a large 
flock, and they have the reputation of being 
excellent. They have cost me much care 
and pains in their selection; but I can’t say 
as I wish to sell any of them. -When a man 
has a good article which he wants to use, it 
is not well to dispose of it.” 

C.—* True; but I would like to look at 
them.” 

F',—* Oh, certainly, I will show them with 
pleasure; but, understand, I don’t promise 
to sell one at any price.” 

They go to the farm-yard, and a little son 
of the farmer follows to see and hear, ard in 
doing so, takes his first lesson in the tricks of 
trade; for, be it remembered, that every act 
of the parent stamps its impress upon the 
young mind, which becomes almost inefface- 
able. 

O.—(Scanning a lean, common-looking 
animal, which, by the way, was one of the 
best milkers in the flock, and low in flesh 
from her milking qualities, yet it was in 
early winter when those qualities would not 
be apparent.) “ What is that cow worth ?” 

F.—“ I suppose about twenty-five dol- 
lars,” 
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On an elevated place stands a large, 
fleshy, noble-looking cow, the poorest milker 
of the whole, and fat because her food went 
to flesh rather than to milk—catches the ad- 
miring eye of the inexperienced citizen, and 
he eagerly inquires, “ What will you sell 
that one for ?” 


F.—* O, don’t say anything to me about 
that cow; she is a very peculiar one, and 
more than that, she belongs to my wife. I 
told you I did not care to sell any, and this 
one I should hardly expect to sell at all; 
besides, I should not like to have my wife 
offended by selling a favorite of hers. 
“ John, (turning to his boy, who is surprised 
to see his father hesitate a moment about 
selling this miserable, vicious, unruly beast, 
whose small mess of milk is as thin and blue 
as that sold by Messrs. Croton, Pump & Co., 
in New York,”) John, mother will be in our 
hair if we sell “ old Fill-pail.” 


That name strikes the buyer’s ear just as 
it was intended to do, and he presses the 
farmer for a price. 


F,—“ TI will not say I will sell her at any 
price, unless my wife will consent. I don’t 
believe in family quarrels.” 


The boy, John, is surprised at his father’s 
reluctance to sell, and entertains not the 
slightest doubt but what his mother will 
joyously consent to the sale. The stranger 
is determined to have a price, and finally, the 
obliging farmer says—“ Now, mind I don’t 
agree to sell at any price without my wife’s 
consent, and I will set such a price as will, 
doubtless, cool your ardor without the neces- 
sity of calling my wife. Forty dollars is the 
price.” 

C.—“ Suppose we consult the good lady, 
and.see what she will say. If she will con- 
sent, I will take the animal.” 

¥'.—“ TI know what she will say, and if you 
insist upon it, we will refer it to her.” 

They proceed to the house, the farmer 
taking the lead to get the first word; and 
the boy, following anxious to have his mother 
assent to the sale and urge the bargain. 

F.—‘ Well, mother, this gentleman is 
very anxious to buy ‘old Fill-pail,” and I 
told him”—“ Yes,” interrupted the wife in 
apparent anger, “and you ‘told him’ he 
might have her, I warrant; it is just like 
you to sell the best cow we have. Well, do 
as you like. We might as well give up try- 
ing to make butter and cheese altogether.” 

With a red face and an angry air, she 
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leaves the room, slamming the door after 
her. “There,” says the Farmer, “I knew 
just how it would be.” 

John, the honest boy, was astonished. He 
had heard that cow made the subject of cen- 
sure for years by all the family; and now, 
when a double price is offered for her, his 
father holds back, and his mother gets angry. 
He don’t understand it. No, indeed, poor 
boy, you don’t understand it, but you are in 
a fair way of doing so. Wait a little and 
you will be wise, and know more of the 
world. 

The stranger takes the bait, counts out the 
forty dollars, and the farmer apparently 
draws back from it, saying, “I don’t think J 
ought to take the money. You had better 
not take the cow.” (All true, though not in- 
tended to be so regarded.) 

He takes the money, and the stranger de- 
parts with his purchase. The mother returns, 
smiling like a summer’s morning. The 
father, chuckling over his money, says, with 
an arch wink to his wife, “I think when he 
has had that cow half as long:as we have, he 
will be glad to take less than half what he 
paid for her.” 

This unriddles to the boy’s unsophisticated 
mind the hypocrisy of the whole transaction, 
and he shrinks back from his parents as 
scheming liars. To him it looks like robbery 
to take twenty-five dollars more for the cow 
than she was worth; and like lying, thus to 
deceive the stranger by such back-handed 
means. 

He has been whipped for lying, and taught 
that he must be honest; and he can see no 
difference between talking a lie and acting 
it. 

Under the influence of filial love he begins 
to reason, and is unwilling to condemn his 
parents to the degradation of liars and rob- 
bers. He reviews the guarded modes of ex- 
pression by the father and mother. His 
father did not say it was the best cow in the 
flock, and told the man he “ had better not 
take the animal”’—that he “ would not sell 
her unless his mother would consent to it,” 
It was not exactly lying after all. Besides, 


his father stood high in society; he was 
called, Colonel, and Esq.; had been a Re- 
presentative ; was a trustee of the Religious 
Society, school committee, and everybody 
looked up to him as a man of honor. His 
mother, too, was intimate in the family of 
the minister, and had the best company in 





town. Therefore they were good people, and 
their example worthy of imitation. Full of 
this pleasing unction to his outraged con- 
science, and possessing withal, by hereditary 
transmission, a similar tendency to shrewd- 
ness and money-ioving as that of his parents, 
he began to meditate a method of profiting 
by this his first lesson in keen business man- 
agement. “ Why can’t I sell that soft, 
worthless new knife I bought of the rascally 
pedlar the other day, in the same manner 
that father sold the cow? Let me see, I 
have the plan, and I will have the money, 
and I won’t tell a Jie either. I can steer 
clear of that.” 

He carefully whets his knife, and as care- 
fully pockets a soft stick, and then with a 
veil of honest looks proceeds to school. At 
recess, he very carelessly draws forth his 
knife and stick, and begins to whittle. It 
cuts finely. ‘The boys flock around, eager to 
see it, and to learn what he paid for it. “TI 
got it cheap—only twenty-five cents—see it 
cut.” 

“Tl give you twenty-five,” says one. 

“T guess you will,” says John, “after I 
have run the risk of getting a bad one, and 
proved it. See it cut.” 

“Tl give youthirty.” 

“Till give =. says another; “ and 
here’s the money.” Forty, being a golden 
number in the ear of John, he quietly 
pockets the money just as the school bell 
rings, and they all go in to their books— 
John, to rejoice in the success of his experi- 
ment; and Charley, to anticipate the pleas- 
ure his excellent cutting knife will afford 
him. 

As soon as the school is dismissed—while 
Charley is hunting for a good hard stick 
to show the other boys how gloriously it 
will cut—John makes all haste for home, to 
announce his success, and to bank his money. 
Almost out of breath he enters the house 
exclaiming, “ Father, I have sold that pew- 
ter-faced knife which I bought of the pedlar 
at twenty-five cents, for forty cents.” “ Ah! 
have you? But how did you manage? You 
didn’t tell a lie, did you, Johnny? You 
must never lie you know.” “Oh, no, sir, I 
sharpened it very nicely—took a soft stick 
in my pocket, and kept whittling—said 
nothing, and let them bid.” 

“ But who bought it? and have you got 
your money ?” 

“ Charley Sumner, who always has money, 
bought it, and here are the forty cents.” 





“ That’s right; you should never lie, and 
always get your pay down to prevent after 
trouble. I say, mother! Johnny is pretty 
smart. We must make a merchant of him, 
eh—what think you ?” 

“ Well, he has done well with the knife 
surely, and I always thought he would be 
somebody, and get rich ; besides, Charley is 
better able to pay a high price for a poor 
knife than Johnny. Bring the money to me, 
my son, I will save it for you.” 

This is lesson, number two, and the boy, 
from this propitious beginning, kept prac- 
ticing until he was old enough to enter a 
store as clerk. His father kept, him short 
of change for his new situation, and desiring 
to appear well with his associates, he began 
by borrowing small sums from the money- 
drawer, designing to pay it out of the first 
remittance. But the economical father desir- 
ing to keep him short, to teach him economy, 
neglected the penurious remittance until the 
boy had secretly borrowed the full amount of 
what he received from’ his father, and he 
cannot pay it then; and finally, after scme 
struggles with his defaced Conscientiousress, 
and urged by his necessities, decided not to 
pay it at all. 

He went on in this way, borrowing, and 
never paying, until he robbed his master of 
a large amount, and ended his life a villain. 

His parents pocketed a few extra dollars 
for a cow, by means of circuitous falsehood 
—their son imbibed the education, and that 
education shaped his future. 

Who will say, “Go thou and do like- 
wise ?” 


—— 


LOUIS J. M. DAGUERRE, 
HIS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Who, in the wide range of civilization, has 
not heard of the Daguerreotype ? Where 
can we go, from the rich mansions of wealth 
in our cities to the rude log-cabin in the new 
settlements in the far West, that the image 
of the “human face divine” is not found 
enstamped on imperishable silver by this 
wonderful art, Daguerreotype. It has, how- 
ever, almost ceased to be regarded as a won- 
der, and yet it is, nevertheless, as bold a step 
in art as has blessed the world since the art of 
printing. To fix the portrait of a man or a 
child, or an entire senate, or congregation, in 
all their nicer lineaments, more clearly and 
delicately than could even be done by the 
most elaborate and costly engraving—nay, 
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more, to take all the minutiz of the most 
elaborate pile of architecture without leaving 
out a virtue or a blemish—indeed to copy 
an entire landscape, its every shrub, twig, 
rock, and even the eternal cataract of Miage 
or the bleakest cloud-smitten mountain, and 
all within the space of a few seconds, and fix 
them forever on durable silver, is to us as 
much of a marvel, to-day, as it was when it was 
first promulgated to the world some thirteen 
years ago. ‘True, we know thoroughly the 
process, the modus operandi of man’s agency 
in the matter, yet, precisely how it is that the 
rays of light so act upon the chemical sub- 
stances on the silver plate, as to produce a 
durable picture of whatever is reflected upon 
it, we do not fully comprehend. 


We are here strongly tempted to give our 
readers the process and philosophy of this 
great art, so far as it is understood: but it 
would be wandering from our present object, 
viz., a sketch of its inventor. We will give, 
in a future number, an illustrated article on 
this interesting subject. 


Daguerreotype is one of the great i improve- 
ments of the age. It cheapens the produc- 
tion of portraits, and is thereby a great social 
advantage. If a friend wishes, he can with 
a dollar, and ten minutes’ time, procure a 
perfect miniature that may be sent by mail 
to any part of the world. If a friend dies 
without leaving a portrait, the Daguerrean is 
called, and he, in a moment, takes the sleep- 
ing features of the deceased loved one, and 
before the hour of the funeral arrives can 
copy it for fifty of the mourners, each of 
whom can carry to their home a perfect 
image of the departed. 


Since the discovery of this art, pictures of 
all kinds, portraits of the human face—of rare 
and yaluable animals—copies of machines, 
works of art, buildings, as specimens of archi- 
tecture, for the edification and instruction of 
the million have been multiplied a thousand 
fold; and now a magazine, and almost a 
common newspaper, must be “ pictorial” to 
meet the demand of the age. If a great 
man, or an eminent woman, appears among 
us—a rare painting, an elegant statue, a noble 
edifice, or splendid ship, is introduced, 
which, the whole people are interested, he 
which few can see, Daguerreotype seizes the 
image in an instant, and in a week it is 
transferred, by the aid of the engraver and the 
Printer, to a million copies of periodicals, and 
is being borne to ee ee ee million of eager eyes 
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throughout a continent, with the fleetness of 
that other wonder of the age, the locomotive. 

No mode of teaching is so effectual as the 
pictorial, and no discovery ministered so 
much to the increase of this species of teach- 
ing as the art in question. It speaks direct- 
ly to the eye, and impresses the thought in 
bodily form upon twenty of the faculties, 
while without this mode, the imagination must 
draw the picture which words may lamely 
describe. ‘ 

This fact will make the name of Daguerre* 
immortal, for it is attached to the art he has 
given to the world. 

In the portrait of this illustrious artist, 
what particularly attracts the notice of the 
Phrenologist is the firmness and compact- 
ness of his general organization, giving inten- 
sity of thought, and patient, penetrating ef- 


fort to his mind. His forehead was very: 
broad and prominent at the base in the | 


region of the organs of Perception and 
Memory. If ever there was a. head qualified 
for scientific investigation and experiment, 
this is one. How prominent across the 
brows ; how large at Order; how broad be- 
tween the eyes, showing large Form, Size, 





* De-gare, hence De-gare-o-type. This is the usual Eng- 
lish pronunciation among artists. Webster pronounces it 
Da-ger-ro-type, but this is, we think, less correct, according 
to present usage. 





and Individuality: how full in the center and 
upper part of the forehead in the region of 
Eventuality and Comparison; how very 
broad at Constructiveness through the tem- 
ples. He would have excelled in engineer- 
ing, Architecture, or in any of the Natural 
Sciences. From the fact that Daguerre was 
always very much averse to sitting for his 
own picture, there are but few photographs 
of him in existence. The one from which our 
excellent engraving of him is copied, was 
taken in Paris by Messrs. Meade and Brother, 
of this city, to whose kindness we are indebt- 
ed for the privilege of copying not a few of 
their excellent pictures. 

The following interesting remarks respect- 
ing the labors of Daguerre we copy from a 
recent number of the International Mag- 
azine :-— 


Louts Jacques Maupr Dacuerre, whose name is 
for ever associated with the photographic process, 
of which he was the discoverer, died July 10th, 
1851, in Paris, in the sixty-second year of his age. 
He was a man of extreme modesty and great per- 
sonal worth, and was devoted to art. He was 
favorably known to the world before the announce- 
ment of his discovery of the Daguerreotype. His 
attempts to improve panoramic painting, and the 
production of dioramic effects, were crowned with 
the most eminent success. Among his pictures, 
which attracted much attention at the time of their 
exhibition, were, The Midnight Mass, Land-slip in 
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the Valley of Goldau, The Temple of Solomon, and 
The Cathedral of Sainte Marie de Montreal. In 
these the alternate effects of night and day, and 
storm and sunshine, were beautifully produved. To 
these effects of light were added others, from the 
decomposition of form, by means of which, for ex- 
ample, in the Midnight Mass, figures appeared 
where the spectators had just beheld seats, altars, 
&ec., and again, as in the Valley of Goldau, in which 
rocks tumbling from the mountains replaced the 
prospect of a smiling valley. The methods adopted 
in these pictures were published at the same time 
with the process of the Daguerreotype, by order of 
the French 
pension of ten thousand francs to Daguerre and 
M. Niepee, jr., whose father had contributed towards 
the discovery of the Daguerreotype. Daguerre 
was led to experiments oa chemical changes by 
solar radiations, with the hope of being able to 
apply the phenomena to the production of effects 
in his diorawie paintings. As the question of the 
part taken by him in the process to which he has 
given his name, has been discussed sometimes to 
his disadvantage, it appears important that his 
position should be correctly determined. in 1802, 
Wedgwood, of Etruria, the celebrated potter, made 
the first recorded experiments in photography ; and 
these, with some additional ones by Sir Humphrey 
Davy, were published in the journals of the royal 
institution. In 1814, Mr. Joseph Nicephore Niepce 
Was engaged in experiments to determine the pos- 
sibility of fixing the images obtained in the camera 
obscura ; but there does not appear any evidence 
of publication of any kind previously to 1827, when 
Niepce was in England. He there wrote several 
letters to. Mr. Bauer, the microscopic observer, 
which are preserved and printed in Hunt’s Re- 
searches on Light. He also sent specimens of re- 
sults obtained to the Royal Society, and furnisbed 
some to the cabinets of the «urious, a few of which 
are yet in existence. 


Government, who awarded an annual 


These were pictures on me- 
tallic plates covered with a fine film of resin. In 
1824, Daguerre commenced his researches, starting 
at that point at which Wedgwood left the process, 
He soon abandoned the employment of the nitrate 
and chloride of silver, and proceeded with his in- 
quiry, usiug plates of metal and glass to receive his 
sensitive coatings. In 1829, M. Vineent Chevalier 
brought Niepce and Daguerre together, when they 
entered into partnership to prosecute the subject in 
common, For a long time they appear to have 
used the resinous surfuees only, when the contrast 
between the resin and the metal plates not being 
sufficiently great to give a good picture, Se deters 
were made to blacken that part of the plate fromy 
which the resin was removed in the process of 
heliography, (sun drawiug,) as it was most happily 
called. Amongst other materials, iodine was em- 
ployed ; and Daguerre certainly was the first to 
notice the property posressed by te iodine coating 
of changing uuder the influence of the sun’s rays. 
The following letter from Niepce to Daguerre is on 
this subject :— 


“Sr, Loup pz Varennes, June 23, 1831, 
* Sig, AND Dear Parryer:—I had long expected: 
to hear from you with tuo much impatience not to. 





receive and read with the greatest pleasure your 
letters of the 10th and 21st of last May. I shall 
confine myself in this reply to yours of the 21st, 
because, having been engaged ever since it reached 
me in your experiments on iodine, I hasten to com- 
municate to you the results which I have obtained. 
Thad given my attention tu similar researches pre- 
vious to our connection, but without hope of suc- 
cess, from the impossibility, or nearly so, in my 
opinion, of fixing in any durable manner the images 
received on iodine, even supposing the difficulty 
surmounted of replacing the lights and shadows in 
their natural order, My results in this respect have 
been entirely similar to those which the oxide of 
silver gave me; and promptitude of operation was 
the svle advantage which these substances ap- 
peared to offer. Neverthe ess, last year, after you 
left this, L subjected iodine to new trials, but by a 
different mode of applicati'n. I informed you of 
the rerults, and your answer, not at all encouraging, 
decided me to carry these experiments no farther. 
It appears that you have since viewed the ques- 
tion under a Jess desperate aspect, and I do not 
hesitate to reply to the appeal which you bave 
made, J. N. Niepcer.” 
From this and other letters it is evident that 
Niepce had used iodine, and abandoned it on 
account of the difficulty of reversing the lights and 
shadows, Daguerre employed it also, and, as it 
appears, with far more promise of success than any 
obtained by M. Niepce. On the 5th of July, 1833, 
Niepcee died ; in 1837, Daguerre and IsiJore Niepce, 
the son and heir of Nicephore Neipce, entered into 
a definite agreement ; and in a letter written on the 
Ist November, . tv Daguerre, Isodore Niepce 
says, “ What a difference, also, between the method 
which you employ and the one by which I teil on! 
While L require almost a whole day to make one 
design, you ask only four minutes! What an enor- 
mous advantage! It is so great, indeed, that no 
person, ipoming both methods, would employ the 
old one.” From this time it is established, that 
although both Niepce and Daguerre used iodine, 
the latter alone employed it with any degree of 
success, and the discovery of the use of mercurial 
vapor to produce the jositive image clearly be- 
long to Daguerre. In January, 1839, the Daguer- 
rrotope pictures were first shown to the scientific 
and artistic public of Paris, The sen-ation they 
created was great, and the highest hopes of its uti- 
lity were entertained. On the 15th June, M. 
Duchatel, Minister of the Interior, presented a bill 
to.the Chamber of Deputies relative to the pur- 
chase of the process of M. Daguerre for fixing the 
images of the camera. A commission appointed 
by the Chamber, consisting of Arago, Etienne, 
Carl, Vatout, de Beaumont, Toursorer, Delessert 
(Franevis), Combarel de Leyval, and Vitet, made, 
their report cn the 3d of Jnly, and a special com- 
mi-sion was appointed by the Chan ber of Peers, 
compored of the following peers : ” Barons Athalin, 
Besson, Gay Lussac, the Marquis de Laplace, 
Vicomte Simeon, Baron Thenard, and the Comte 
de Noe, who reported favorably on the 80th July, 
1839, and recommended unanimou-ly that the 
“bill be adopted simply and without alteration,” 
On the 19th of August the secret was for the first 
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time publicly announced in the Institute by M. 
Arago, the English patent having been completed 
a few days before, in open defiance and contradic- 
tion of the statement of M. Duchatel to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, who used these words, “ Unfortu- 
nately for the authors of this beautiful discovery, it 
it is impossible for them to bring their labor into 
the market, and thus indemnify themselves for the 
sacrifices incurred by so many attempts so long 
fruitless, This invention does not admit of being 
secured by patent.” In conclusion, the Minister of 
the Interior said, “ You will concur in a sentiment 
which has alréady awakened universal sympathy 3 
you will never suffer us to leave to foreign nations 
the glory of endowing the world of science and of 
art with one of the most wonderful discoveries that 
honor cur native land.” Daguerre never did much 
towards the improvement of his process. The high 
degree of sensibility which has been attained has 
been due to the experiments of others. 
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THE EAGLE. 

Different anitnals have ever been regarded © 
as the personification or rey resentative of cer- 
tain ideas. The dove.is an emblem of affce- 
tion, the dog of fidelity, the fox of cunning, 
the wolf of treachery, the lamb of innocence, 
the lion of nobility, What the lion is to 
the family of quadrupeds the eagle is to the 
bird species, The lion is the king of beasts ; 
the eagle is the monarch of the air, and eS 
ever “ben associated with maj- sty and nobil- 
ity. In the heathen’ my thology, an eagle 
alone was thought worthy to bear the thun- 





der of Jove. Savage nations regard the ea- 
gle as an emblem of courage and freedom. 
The Indian warrior glories in his eagle’s 
plume as the most distinguished trophy of 
his skill, and the most eminent signal of his 
own position and importance, as well as the 
most honorable ornament to his person, and 
will often exchange a valuable horse for the 
tail-feathers of a single eagle. Nor is the 
dress of the Highland chief complete without 
this badge of his high degree. Americans 
have a national interest in this powerful and 
noble bird. He has been chosen as our na- 
tional coat of arms. 

What child is not familiar with his appear- 
ance on the star-spangled banner ; his broad 
pinions outspread as if protecting a conti- 
nent, holding in his talons the olive-branch 





as an emblem of peace, and the arrows as if 


prepared to defend our rights against every 
invader, while in his beak he holds that im- 
mortal motto, _ significant of those bonds of 
union by which fe separate States became 
- anation, “E Pluribus Done, meaning, lit- 
erally, “ from many, one.” 

Of all the feathered tribe the eagle soars 
the highest, and has the most piercing vision. 
: He cents the air above the lightning and the 
storm, and looks: with a steady Bye at the 
sun. 

Besides giving his spirit of freedom and 
sweep of pinion a wide range, by making such 
lofty flights, it enables him to take an exten- 
sive survey, with his telescopic eye, of the air 
and country beneath, for his prey. 

The eagle despises small animals and dis- 
regards their puny insults, and only when 
famishing with hunger will he stoop to feed 
on carrion. Like the lion, the tiger and the 
cat, the eagle seeks a living prey. His acute 
sight enables him to discern his prey at an 
immense distance, and, having once fixed his 
fiery gaze upon it, he darts down to its con- 
quest with a resistless swoop. The structure 
of the eagle’s eye, by means of which he is 
able to look steadfastly on the sun in his most 
dazzling splendor, and also to perceive his 
prey at surprising distances, is a subject of 
great philosophical interest. The optic nerve 
is very large; which gives keenness and pow- 
er of vision, and there is a membrane con- 


nected with the cr ystalline lens which serves, 
to accommodate ‘the eye to variations of dis- 
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tance. 
“The noble bird which adorns the head of 
our article is the Washington Sea Eagle, and 
\ as the largest specimen of the eagle family 
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known on the globe. It was discovered, de- 
scribed and named by Aupupon in 1814, on 
the Upper Mississippi. It is known only in 
North America. 

This bird lives near oceans, lakes or rivers, 
and feeds mainly on fish, after which it dives 
like the fish-hawk, and upon water-fowl and 
such land animals as fall in its way ; though 
it does not hunt for land birds or animals 
when it can find a full supply of fish or aquat- 
ic birds. 

The color of the Washington Sea-Eagle is 
in the main a blackish brown, with a copper- 
colored tint ; its fore-neck and breast a yel- 
lowish brown, feet orange yellow, bill and 
claws a bluish black. 

Among ferocious birds the female is al- 
ways the largest. The male bird which was 
killed by Audubon, and of whose drawing 
our engraving is a good representation, meas- 
ured as follows :— 

Lenoth 3 feet 7 inches; extent of wings 
10 feet 2 inches; length of wing when fold- 
ed 32 inches ; lenges of tail 15 inches ; 
dle toe 43 inches long; hind claw, 2},—ma- 
king the span of the foot 74 inches. The fe- 
male being larger would enhance all the 
measurements. Her wings would be about 
11 feet in extent. 

At the first sight of such a princely bird, 
such a monarch of the air, no wonder the en- 
thusiastic Audubon should have said,—“ Not 
even Herschell, when he discovered the plan- 
et which bears his name, could have expe- 
The name 


mid- 


rienced more rapturous feelings. 
which I have chosen for this’ new species of 
eagle, ‘The Bird of Washington,’ may, by 
some, be considered as preposterous and un- 
fit; but as it is indisputably the noblest bird 
of its genus that has yet been discovered, I 
trust I shall be allowed to honor it with the 
name of one yet nobler, who was the savior 
of his country, and whose name will ever be 
dear to it. To those who may be curious to 
know my reasons, I can only say, that, as the 
new world gave me birth and liberty, the 
great man who insured it independence is 
next to my heart. He had a nobility of 
mind, and a generosity of soul, such as are 
seldom possessed. He was brave, so is the 
eagle ; like it, too, he was the terror of his 
foes, and his fame, extending from pole to 
pole, resembles the majestic soarings of the 
mightiest of the feathered tribe. If America 
has reason to be proud of her Washington, 
so has she to be proud of her great eagle.” 
The greatest of naturalists has coupled 





their names, and sent them, with his own, 
down the stream of time to be honored to- 
gether. 
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WHITE HEADED, OR BALD EAGLE. 


This is the bald eagle, the noble bird whose 
figure is emblazoned on our national standard, 
and which is known and respected in every 
clime as the ensign of a young, free and pow- 
erful people. The great strength, daring and 
cool courage of this eagle, joined with un- 
equalled power of flight, render him very 
conspicuous in the eagle family. 


He is distinguished for a ferocious, over- 
bearing and tyrannical spirit, evincing the ex- 
traordinary development of his Destructive- 
ness, Combativeness, Firmness, and Self-Es- 
teem, joined with a strong manifestation of 
Secretiveness and shrewdness of intellect, 
The heads of all eagles, hawks, owls and oth- 
er ferocious birds have broad heads like those 
of the lion, tiger, leopard, cougar and lynx. 


Yet. the eagle seems to possess a nobler na- 
ture than the cat tribes of animals, in the 
more bold, spirited and courageous mode of 
pursuing its prey. The cat hides in ambush 
waiting for its prey, and takes it by strata- 
gem and surprize, while, in general, the eagle 
takes an honorable, straight-forward mode of 
securing its prey. It exhibits intellect in 
combination with Seeretiveness, as will ap- 
pear in the sequel, in the capture of water- 
fowl, but Secretiveness is not employed except 
where cunning in eluding pursuit is nannies 
ed on the part of the game. 

The flight of the bald eagle, says Audu- 
bon, “is strong, generally uniform and_pro- 
tracted to any distance at pleasure. When 
traveling it flies by easy flappings without any 
intermission. When looking for prey, it sails 
with extended wings, and has the power of 
ascending in circular sweeps, without a single 
flap of the wings, or any other apparent mo- 
tion of them or of the tail, and in this man- 
ner it often rises until it disappears from the 
view, the white tail remaining longer visible 
than the rest of the body. When at an im- 
mense height, and as if observing an object 
on the ground, it closes its wings and glides 
through the air with such rapidity as to cause 
a rustling sound, like a violent gust of wind 
passing among the branches of trees. Its fall 
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toward the earth can scarcely be followed by 
the eye on such occasions, the more particu- 
larly because these falls or glidings through 
the air usually take place when they are least 
expected.” 


A very interesting instance of the Secre- 
tiveness of this eagle, in combination with in- 
tellect, is recorded by Audubon, as follows :— 
“ At times, when these eagles, sailing in 
search of prey, discover a goose, a duck, or a 
swan, that has alighted on the water, they 
accomplish its destruction in a manner that is 
worthy of attention. The eagles, well aware 
that water-fowl have it in their power to dive 
at their approach, and thereby elude their at- 
tempts upon them, ascend in the air in oppo- 
site directions over the lake or river on which 
they have observed the object which they are 
desirous of possessing. Both eagles reach a 
certain hight, immediately after which one 
of them glides with great swiftness towards 
the prey ; the latter, meantime, aware of the 
eayle’s intention, dives the moment before he 
reaches the spot. 
the air, and is met by its mate, which glides 


The pursuer then rises in 


towards the water-bird that has just emerged 
to breathe, and forces it to plunge again be- 
neath the surface, to escape the talons of this 
second assailant. The first eagle is now pois- 
ing itself in the place where its mate former- 
ly was, and rushes anew to force the quarry 
to make another plunge. By thus alternate- 
ly gliding, in rapid and often-repeated rushes 
over the ill-fated bird, they soon fatigue it, 
when it stretches out its neck, swims deeply, 
and makes for the shore, in the hope of con- 
cealing itself among the rank weeds. But 
this is of no avail, for the eagles follow it in 
all its motions, and the moment it approach- 
es the margin, one of them darts upon it and 
kills it in an instant, after which they divide 
the spoil.” 

During spring and summer the bald eagle, 
to procure sustenance, follows a different 
course, which does no credit to its character, 
especially as it is so well able to procure its 
own food without robbing other plunderers, 
As soon as the fish-hawk appears along our 
Atlantic shore or our large rivers, the eagle 
follows it and robs it of its hard-earned prey. 
Perched on a lonely summit near the ocean, 
it waits until the fish-hawk rises from the wa- 
ter with a fish, when he rushes at him, caus- 
ing him to drop his prey. In an instant the 


fish, closes. his wings and follows it with the 





swiftness of thought, and grasps it before it 
reaches the water or the ground, and bears it 
off to feed the ever-hungry brood of the ma- 
rauder. 


Unlike the Washington Eagle, which dives 
for his finny prey, the Bald Eagle never dives 
to get them from the water, though he some- 
times seizes small ones in shallow water 
among rocks along the shore. It devours 
pigs, lambs, fawns, poultry, and sometimes, 
when pushed to the extreme of hunger, feeds 
on putrid flesh. 

Bald eagles generally live along the coast 
and rivers, and are seldom seen among the 
mountains of the interior. Their mode of de- 
defence is similar to that of all other eagles 
and hawks, throwing themselves backward 
and striking with their talons, keeping their 
mouths open and their heads turning rapidly 
to watch every movement of their foe. 


Eagles are supposed to live to a very great 
age—even a hundred years. On this point 
Audubon says in substance,—‘ TI once shot 
one of these birds with its tail and wings so 
worn and rusty that I imagined it had lost 
the power of moulting. Its claws and _ bill 
were much blunted. It could scarcely fly 
more than a hundred yards at a time, and 
this it did heavily and unsteadily. The body 
was poor and tough. The eye was the only 
part which appeared to have sustained no in- 
jury. It remained sparkling and full of ani- 
mation, and even after death seemed to have 
lost little of its luster.” 


The Bald Eagle is seldom seen alone. The 
mutual attachment formed between two indi- 
viduals when they first pair, continues until 
one of them dies. They hunt for the support 
of each other and for their young, and seldom 
feed apart; showing a beautiful illustration 
of that faculty possessed by mankind and by 
several species of birds and animals, called 
“Union for Life.” 

This bird builds its nest on a high tree, 
never on the rocks like the Washington and 
other eagles. The nest is built of sticks, a 
yard in length, moss, seaweed, turf, &c., from 
five to six feet broad, and often of nearly the 
same thickness. The male and female birds 
often sit on the eggs, which are two in num- 
ber, and brood the young alternately. The 
same nest is occupied by a pair of birds for 
many successive years. The young remain 
in the nest until they are full-fledged and 
nearly full grown, when the long, tender and 
assiduous care of the parents, now no longer 


needed, is at once changed to a course of ap- 
parent cruelty, for they drive them forth from 
the nest to take care of themeslyves, after 
which they are treated as strangers. 


The young eagles of this species breed at 
one year old, although they do not attain 
their full beauty of plumage and color until 
they are three years old. 


The general color of the bald eagle is deep 
umber-brown—head and neck white ; the tail 
whitish. Length from the beak to the end 
of the tail 34 inches; extent of wings 7 feet ; 
weight, males from 6 to 8 pounds; females 
from 8 to 12 pounds. The weight of the 
Washington Eagle is about 12 pounds for 
the male and 15 pounds for the female. 


The Golden Eagle is a noble specimen of 
this family, and although it is found in every 
part of the United States, it is not very plen- 
ty. In Britain it is much more numerous, 
It is about the size of the Bald Eagle, and is 
remarkably ferocious and courageous. It 
builds its nest, which consists of a few dry 
sticks, on some inaccessible shelf upon some 
overhanging cliff. Young fawns, racoons, 
hares, wild turkeys, and other large birds con- 
stitute their food, and they never descend to 


putrid flesh, except in extreme destitution. 


They are very nice in cleaning the skin and 
plucking the feathers from their prey before 
eating it. Its plumage is of a golden brown, 
and it is the feathers of this bird with which 
the Indian is so ambitious to deck himself. 


The White-Tailed Eagle is of a palish 
brown color, bordering on the yellow about 
the head and neck, and is remarkable for the 
snowy whiteness of its tail. It builds its nest 
among the wildest cliffs near the sea or other 
body of water, and like the bald eagle, de- 
pends upon other birds to catch the fish it 
eats, of which it is very fond. This is not its 
exclusive diet, but it preys upon birds and 
other animals, and does not hesitate to feed 
on putrid flesh. This eagle is very numerous 
in the bold headlands of the northern coast 
of Scotland. 

No eagle is more wary in the selection of 
its breeding place, which is usually on some 
jutting crag, inaccessible to man from above 
and out of the range of fire-arms from below. 
There the wild triumphant scream of the ea- 
gle mingles with the hoarse thunderings of 
the ocean surges, and this is the young ea- 
gle’s lullaby. How fit a place is this to nurse 
the native elements of freedom and noble 
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\ eagle, calculating the rapid descent of the 
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cleave the clouds and tempt the eye to face 
the sun. Proud, imperial bird—well may 
you look down upon and triumph over all 
others ! 


Phystalagical Department, 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


The following very sensible remarks we 
copy from the Providence, R. 1, Mirror, of 
Dec 27, and we commend them to the care- 
ful consideration of all. Than the subject of 
learning the laws of the body, and how to 
preserve health, the greatest of physical bles- 
sings, nothing except a knowledge of the 
mind itself can be more important. Nor can 
the latter science be successfully studied and 
understood without a knowledge of the for- 
mer. - How preposterous the idea for parents 
to take in charge the training and develop- 
ment of a child, bodily and mentally, with no 
more knowledge of the laws of Phrenology 
and Physiology than they have as farmers, 
of navigation, or as navigators, of managing 
a cotton-factory, a paper-mill, making watch- 
es or steam-engines. We claim of him who 
makes our boots an education to the business 
he assumes to practice. We would prose- 
cute a man as a charlatan and a swindler 
who, without an apprenticeship to the art, 
mystery and philosophy of the trade, should 
attempt to shoe a horse and injure him ‘in the 
process. The physician, when it can be proved 
that, through ignorance of his profession, he 
has killed a patient, is justly tried for man- 
slaughter. But the mother assumes the du- 
ties of feeding, clothing, medicating, and 
managing her children with as little knowl- 
edge of the laws of their bodies as a street- 
paver has of the mechanism of a watch. 
Parents and teachers assume the manage- 
ment of the immortal minds and characters 
of children, who are as ignorant of the laws 
of mind as the tailor is of practical black- 
smithing or shipbuilding. 

How long shall this ignorance be regarded 
as unimportant, not to say morally criminal ? 
Do we think more of the proper qualification 
for his vocation of him who makes our shoes 
or those of our horses, than we do of those 
who mould the minds and care for the health 
and development of the bodies of our chil- 
dren? Alas for the health and lives and 





morals of society, it is too true. 
But it shall not be our fault if this igno- 
rance in some good measure be not chased 











away from the horizon of public sentiment. 
Thousands yearly go to untimely graves, and 
other thousands to untimely and unnecessa- 
ry degradation and misery, who might have 
been saved to themselves and to society by 
such mental and physical training as any 
person of common capacity to learn can adopt 
by reading a single volume of the Phreno- 
logical Journal. Any mother who is capa- 
ble of administering her culinary department, 
who can make a loaf of bread and dress a 
steak for her family, can learn so much of 
Physiology and Phrenology as would make 
her equally qualified to conduct their mental 
and physical management. 


“ PuysroLocy.—This is the most impor- 
tant yet most neglected branch of education. 
Very few of the teachers of our schools un- 
derstand any part of it, and yet they are con- 
sidered perfectly competent to teach the 
young and rising generation. Since Dr. 
Wieting commenced his course on this sub- 
ject, in this city, one of our female teachers 
was asked if she intended to attend his lec- 
tures. Her answer was that she did not, for 
it was a subject she was not interested in at 
all!! A young lady—a teacher, and not in- 
terested in the subject of Physiology! Sup- 
pose one of her scholars should ask her— 
and children often ask questions that require 
knowledge to answer—why the heating of 
school-rooms, with the windows and doors 
closed and no chance for ventilation, makes 
her head ache and produces an irritation of 
the lungs so that nearly all the scholars be- 
gin to cough like so many little consump- 
tives? Why, ‘I am not interested in Phys- 
iology, and don’t know enough to tell you!’ 
What else could she say ? 

“The fact is, education goes like everything 
else—by fashion, and it is fashionable to 
learn, not only all English branches, but 
French, German, and Latin, instead of the 
far more important science of Physiology. 
A child is early taught that it is highly ne- 
cessary to learn how to de right, but they 
neyer hear of learning how to live right in a 
physical sense. They see and hear lamenta- 
tions cf woe at the loss of children and 
friends, and exhortations to be ‘resigned to 
the will of Providence,’ but they are not 
taught that these premature deaths and all 
this distress come from man’s own trans- 
gression, and that Providence is sure to help 
and keep in the vigor of life and health those 
who know how to, and do actually take 





the best care of themselves. We protest 
against this impious practice of charging the 
consequence of our own sins to Providence. 
It is almost blasphemy. Let us learn all 
about ‘the house we live in”’—the way best 
to take care of it—the best diet and drink, 
the value of air, exercise and cold water, and 
not be complaining about ‘ mysterious dis- 
pensations,’ as long as we are constantly 
bringing them on ourselves. 

“Dr, Wieting is now lecturing in our city. 
He has manikins that he can take apart and 
exhibit all parts of the human body, and can 
give more information in one lecture than 
could be studied—without the explanations 
—in a year, or even without the skeletons 
and manikins. Whoever neglects to go and 
get information at so cheap a rate should 
never complain if they are doomed to swal- 
low all the doctor prescribes, and foot the bill 
in the bargain.” 








Chucational Department, 








SECULAR EDUCATION, 


BY GEORGE COMBE, 


I have shown that every material enjoyment is 
the product of the mental qualities now named. Let 
us, then, select an individual—John Wilson—and in- 
quire how far he possesses them, and how they 
effect his condition. Let us ask him, do you find 
your condition in life agreeable? Have you as 
much food and clothing, as comfortable a dwelling, 
as many innocent luxuries as you desire? If he an- 
swer, “No! Far from it: Iam toiled to death, poorly 
paid, and consequently ill fed, worse clothed, and 
miserably lodged!” What shall we do to amend 
his condition? The very first step must be to en- 
able him to comprehend the cause of his suffering. 
Let us then callin a jury of his fellow-workmen, 
and put John on trial. “Does John possess skill 
in his trade?” ‘ Yes.” “ Does he possess steady 
application?” “ We cannot answer for that, sir ;” 
“ Why, then, John, you fail in one of the indispen- 
sable requisites of well-being—the Vale of Clyde 
would have been a desert to this day, if all our pre- 
decessors had been very like you, possessing skill 
but deficient in steady application. Had they all 
acted as you, they would have been all as ill fed 
and poorly clothed as you are. As you are asking, 
John, a share of the good things produced by the 
steadiness of your predecessors, and by that of 
your fellow-workmen, without thinking it necessary 
to be steady yourself—if we would indulge you in 
this, and give you good food, clothing, and lodging, 
without your steadily applying your talents in pro- 
ducing more, what an example would we set to 
your fellow-workmen who would work! And what 
would this vale of the Clyde be like in a hundred 
years hence? It would be a collection of dilap- 
idated ruins to tell where steady men had once 
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lived, but who were now extinct. John you must 
really try to become steady and punctual, and you 
will find your condition improved. Call Richard 
Robertson. Well Dick, are you skilful?” “No sir, 
I cannot boast of that: I ama laborer, sir.” “Can 
you read?” “No sir: my father never sent me to 
school.” “ What do you work at?” “I serve ma- 
sons, and sometimes I am out of work, and in win- 
ter we often cannot work, from the frost.” “Very 
hard, Dick, but can’ you do any thing else; can you 
feed a steam-engine? take charge of a horse? work 
ina garden or field?” “No sir, Inever learned 
any of these things.” “ Poor Dick, I am sorry for 
you, but do you not see that if all fathers had been 
like your father, the vale of Clyde would have con- 
tained neither houses, nor clothes, nor food, for you 
ean only carry stones and mortar, you cannot ap- 
ply them, and you are really better provided for, 
than you could possibly have been, bad you, and 
men like you, been left alone to rely entirely on 
what their skill and industry could produce. 
“Your misfortune, Dick, has been parental neg- 
lect. We must try to teach you something that 
will enable you to turn your hand to work in which 
knowledge is needed, and if you are honest, and 
steady, and punctual, and economical, you will do 


better.” 


Now, we might proceed in this way through 
large numbers of working men, and trace their pri- 
vations to deficiency in themselves in skill, in steady 
application, in economy, in punctuality, in sobriety 
or in honesty; and I ask how can we render the 
condition of such men prosperous, until we remove 
their defects. I am not drawing imaginary cases, 
I was brought up among the working classes, and 
haye constantly taken an interest in them, and speak 
from observation. The week before last I saw a 
workman in England engaged in a piece of work 
ordered by the Duchess of Kent, in consequence of 
having seen the fabric in the Exhibition. The work- 
man was highly skillful, and had a guinea and a 
half a week of wages, yet he was in poverty. Why ? 
Because he devoted two and sometimes three days 
in the week to drinking! Had he possessed the 
moral qualities now enumerated, he would have 
been an independent man; and many, very many 
of you whom I now address possess skill, steadi- 
ness, and all those moral virtues, and you are inde- 
pendent men. 

There is a large class of mechanics and skilled 
laborers in this country who are sober, honest, eco- 
nomical, and steady, and they are in highly com- 
fortable circumstances, and morally and intellectu- 
ally most respectable. In fact, using other men’s 
capital, they are the producers, and they divide 
fairly the profit with their employers. The misery, 
destitution, and wretchedness which afflict British 
society is confined chiefly to a class in whom intel- 
lectual ignorance and incapacity, moral imperfection, 
or bodily weakness almost universally prevail; and 
there are only two ways of disposing of this class; 
either we must remove their ignorance, improve 
their moral habits, and strengthen their bodies, or 
support them as burdens on the industry of the 
better workmen and the capitalist. I propose the 
former course, and how can it be done except by 
education ¢ 


: 


I do not hope to improve the old, but when we 
see the causes of destitution, we should try to save 
the young from falling the victims of them. We 
must instruct them in the conditions of well-being, 
and train them to comply with them. We must 
not allow them to grow up with the notion that 
they may be ignorant and yet be well paid; un- 
steady, and yet be well fed and clothed; unpunctual 
and dishonest, and yet find good employment with 
high wages. Our schools, generally speaking, have 
been founded by men of letters, and teach words- 
We must reform our schools, and enable them to 
teach practical knowledge; and we must send all 
the children to school to be instructed and trained. 
It is clear that the ignorant and destitute cannot 
pay teachers to give this kind of education to their 
children. The upper and middle classes and the 
well-to-do mechanics may, and do send their chil- 
dren to school; but the ignorant and the destitute 
do not and cannot. 


For generation after generation, they come for- 
ward as paupers and criminals to lie as burdens on 
the industrious; and unless those who are superior 
to themselves make an adequate moral effort to in- 
struct and train them, the evil will never diminish. 
I propose, therefore, to erect schools to teach the 
children of all classes who choose to attend them, 
free of expense, the structure and functions of their 
own bodies; the structure and laws of physical na- 
ture, and the relation of man to these objects and 
laws, the facts of social economy, and, above all, 
the laws of morality and religion, and the indispen- 
sable necessity of our observing them in order to 
attain prosperity ; and we must train the young to 
act on this knowledge. These measures will not 
banish all vice and want, for in many individuals 
these spring from organic defects, but they will di- 
minish them, and they must precede all other plans 
and appliances for human improvement, unless we 
ean work miracles. 


Adult artisans and laborers, not trained to think 
and reason, cannot attend to discourses on abstract 
subjects, and hence sermons and lectures do not 
command their attention. This is the reason why 
lectures to mechanics’ institutes are made amusing 
rather than instructive. “No one,” says Dr. Car- 
penter, “who has had sufficient opportunities of ob- 
servation, can doubt that the intellectual faculties 
which have been developed by cultivation, are gen- 
erally transmitted to the offspring in an improved 
state, so that the descendant of a line of educated 
ancestors will probably have a much higher capa- 
city for instruction than the child that springs from 
an illiterate race.”—( Principles of General and Com- 
parative Physiology, p. 512.) In reference to this 
observation, a medical journalist exclaims—“ How 
wide a field for action does this consideration pre- 
sent, 


“How gravely do the spread of education and 
the science of intermarriage address themselves to 
the attention of the philanthropist and the legisla- 
tor. The fruits of care and culture are not con- 
fined to the well-being of a single individual; they 
bear within them the blessings of increase, and 
multiply tenfold with each succeeding generation,” 





by the absence of heat, 





WINTER: ITS BEAUTY AND 


PHILOSOPHY. 


All nature is one grand cycle of universal beau- 
ties and perfections. Of this, cold dreary winter 
might at first seem to be an exception, whereas it 
is as complete an illustration as any other phase of 
nature. Every created thing in nature plays some 
part, and futfills some missi: n, in this universal scale 
of existences and ends. Then how much more ev- 
ery great arrangement? Let us look at winreR as 
an example. 


Its philosophies we will not now discuss, only 
briefly enumerate. .Vegetation needs rest. Period- 
ical stand-stills enter into the economy of universal 
growth. Winter furnishes it to some, to others 
heat and drouth. In the animal economy, winter 
doubtless accomplishes a function even more neces- 
sary. 

Besides, winter has inherent beauties and charms 
—its bright sunshine, reflected from the glistening 
snow and ice, its nerve-stimulating and brain-exhil- 
erating cold, its glowing warmth—for in and by ex- 
ternal cold, nature centrives to generate internal 
warmth, &ec., besides furnishing the means of the 
most delightful rides; for is there, or is there not, 


something inherently attractive in the sliding form 


of ride, as in the sleigh, on skates, ce. ? 

In addition to these inherent charms of Winter, 
how mu h does it enhance the beauties and glories 
of Spring, by contrast! Yet these suggestions are 
so obvious as to be commonplace. We pen this ar- 
ticle to present other aspects of our subject. 

Winter is accompanied by an almost incredible 
amount of cotp *—how much, it is hardly possible 
to conceive, as will be presently shown. Add to 
this those very sudden cHAncEs from extreme cold 
to intense heat which form a part of nature’s econ- 
omies—caused by the presence and absence of the 
sun—and unless some all-pervading, self-acting con- 
trivance existed to partially neutralize them, they 
would destroy every living thing. To prevent such 
sudden shocks, nature here, as often elsewhere, em- 
ploys the balance-w heel principle as an equalizer 
of her operations, and frost, snow, ice, lakes, and 
mountains are nature’s set of balance-wheels, estab- 
lished to equalize temperature. Thus, what is the 
freezing of the ground but the absorption by it of 
inconceivable quantities of cold, and held in a la- 
tent state till warmth returns sufficient to again set 
it free? Take one square foot of frozen earth, and 
estimate as near as you can the amount of latent 
cold it contains, by placing it so near your person 
that you shall rrez all its cold! Then, how much 
cold is there embodied in all the earth, stones, wood 
and everything else frozen, say in a single night ? 
And how terribly intense would this cold be, but 
for this its absorption by frozen substances? Take 
a cold November night. Imagination could not 
conceive its frigidity but that this freezing arrange- 
ment takes up cold about as fast as it is generated. 
But the next morning’s sun, how warm and genial ! 
Yet mark—it has first to newtralize the intense cold 





* Allusion is here made to cold asif it were a positive 
substance, yet without attempting any philosophical accu- 
racy. The books say it is not a thing, but a condition caused 
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stowed away in frost the night preceding, before it 
can effect a positive warmth, which takes till tow- 
ards noon, perhaps all day. 


But for this freezing arrangement, how terribly 
hot our days and cold our nights by this broad con- 
trast! The same is true of several successive cold 
nights and warm days. 

Please observe another phase of this idea. Take 
the month of March as an example. By this time, 
the sun shines so nearly perpendicularly up n the 
earth that his heating power has become very 
great. ‘then let several warm days succeed each 
other, and as heat rouses and starts vegetation, what 
could prevent the young blossom-buds and limbs 
from shooting forth, only to be nipped by the in- 
tense cold soon to follow ? But, instead now, before 
warmth can revive growth, it must first NEUTRALIZE 
ALL THE coLD lying dormant by this freezing pro- 
cess, in all the ground, all the rocks, trees, ice, even 
lakes and mountains, and this requires so much 
time that, before it can cause vegetable life, another 
“cold snap” stows away another immense amount 
of cold in these nature’s ice-houses, to again take up 
or offset another “warm spell.” But for this, or 
some like arrangement, pray, what could protect 
man, brute or veyetable from these changes of tem- 
perature so sudden and extreme as to be absolutely 
fatal to all forms of life ? 

But, to look at this freezing philosophy on a lar- 
ger scale. Take one square inch.of ice iuto your 
mouth till it is melted, and how much cold has it 
given off while thawmg? All this it took up from 
the air while freezing, leaving so much the less. 
Then multiply this amount by 144, and this by 12, 
= 1728, und imagine how much cold is absorbed by 
every cubic fuot of ice! Then how much by yon- 
der river, or lake, with its millions on millions of 
square feet of ice! And how inconceivable the 
quantity of cold taken up by all the rivers, all the 
lakes, all the frozen ground, frozen everything, even 
in a temperate climate! But how vastly more as 
we approach the poles! O, how beautiful, how 
useful, this philosophy of freezing ! 

But, as if even all this were not sufficient duly 
to equalize the temperature, nature makes the very 
rains of winter serve a like cold and heat equalizing 
office, by converting rain into snow. At its first for- 
mation, it is cold; but, whenever much cold exists, 
absorbing cold, it congeals into snow, which is ev- 
ery way analogous to ice, except in compactness, 
and thus tukes up the cold of the upper regions, 
thereby prevents its pouring itself down upon us 
with resistless severity. Hence the remarks,—* It 
is too cold to snow,” or “The weather is modera- 
ting for snow;” the cold having passed into snow. 
It also causes it to descend, thus consolidated, so as 
not to be felt, and there lie upon the earth’s surface 
till the sun’s heat liberates it by melting the snow. 
It also, like frost, helps to prevent the sun from 
rousiug vegetation till he has dispelled all the cold 
contained in all the snow, all the ice, and all the 
frost, anywhere to be found, and this keeps vege- 
tation back in Spring till it may come forward with 
safety. But for this arrangement, how completely 
would every form of vegetation be destroyed, first 
by the cold of Fall nights, succeeding so warm 


days, and chilling the very life’s blood, and still 
more by hastening flowers and young fruit forward 
only to be suddenly killed by the other extreme of 
temperature. 

Wind subserves another like cold-equalizing end. 
Thus, yonder mountain or lake furnishes a deposito- 
ry for an immense amount of cold imbibed in Fall 
and Winter. A warm day or spell having first ab- 
stracted the cold from ground and ice in surround- 
ing regions, heats up the air, and this renders it 
light, aud this causes it to be carried upward by 
the greater density of the yet colder air around 
these mountains and Jakes, These cold winds from 
mountains and lakes, are therefore only tempera- 
ture-equalizers, alike beneficial to country by re- 
tarding vegetation, as to mountain and lake by 
thawing them out. 

Another universal chemical law comes in here to 
still further facilitate this heat and cold equalizing 
law, namely, that all liquids in passing into a solid 
furm absorb immense amounts of cold, and in pass- 
ing from a solid into a liquid state, give it off. Wa- 
ter, in passing into the still more refined form of 
steam, absorbs immense quantities of heat, which 
it gives off'as it returns again to water. 
heat rooms most effectually by steam. ~ Hence, 
rain, by the mere chemical act of solidifying into 
snow or ice, throws a vast amount of cold into a la- 
tent furm, which, in melticg again returns to the 
atmosphere. 

Water again, even before it is cold enough to 
freeze, absorbs an immense amount of cold. Thus, 
water in a garden, in vessels, of a cold night, ab- 
sorbs so much cold as to } revent things from freez- 
ing, even though the water does not freeze. Now, 
how inconceivable the amount of cold absorbed, not 
merely by all the ice of yonder lake, but by its vast 
body of water likewise. | 

But inconceivably immense as is this beautiful 
provision of nature for neutralizing cold, there yet 
remaios another to render man comfortable Winter 
nights and days. “ Clothes,” anticipates a reader. 
Besides clothes, we require houses to ward off cold 
blasts, and driving rain and snow, and in which to 
luxuriate on nature's ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand in-door comforts. But to this end we must 
have Licut, and if we lighted them by ice, that 
same aperture which admitted light would also let 
in cold, and let out heat, su that to render a room 
warmer than out of doors would have been impos- 
sible. Heat and light are in substance one, slight- 
ly modified, but the same primitive element. How, 
then, is heat retained without excluding light ? 
How can we retain warmth in our apartments, yet 
light them? Window-glass has the peculiar prop- 
erty of freely transmitting light, while it retains 
heat—another instance of Divine contrivance, not 
only for still further mitigating the rigors of ex- 
treme cold, but rendering ourselves comfortable 
even after its extremes have been modified by the 
freezing laws above described. 

By another contrivance, still more necessary, and 
far more Divinely beautiful, does nature compen- 
sate increased cold by proportionally increasing 
warmth. The body, in its every part and limb, 
must be kept at just about one temperature—98 
Farenheit. To vary many degrees either way is 


Hence we 








injurious, and even fatalto the life process. Then, 
when out of doors, exposed to these extremes of 
temperature, incident to our climate, even after all 
that compensation effected by frost, ice, water, 
mountains, snow, winds, &c., how is this equilibrium 
to be maintained? By clothes? But they mavu- 
FACTURE no warmth, only retard its escape, which, 
by the way, is all warmth ina room effects, Heat 
must be GENERATED WITHIN us, or, in spite of clothes 
and warm rooms, so much would escape in a few 
hours as would leave us chilled to death. How is 
this prevented? By BpararHine AND EatinG. Food 
furnishes carbon, and breath oxygen, to the blood, 
which, in the smaller blood-vessels, unite and burn 
exch other up by spontaneous combustion, and thus 
give off caloric. 
So far so good. But the colder the weather, the 
Has 
nature any means of preserving this proportion? 
She has. It is this. The colder it becomes, the 
more condensed the atmosphere, and hence the 
more oxygen is contained in a given bulk of air, say 
in enough to fill the lungs. Hence, the colder it is, 
the more oxygen we inhale, and as, when well fed, 
the system always has a stock of carbon on hand, 
the colder it is the mere oxygen fuel we inhale, and 
therefore the greater the combustion. The colder 
it is, therefore, the more intense warmth we gene- 


more of this combustion and heat we require. 


erate—another beautiful compensation arrangement 
of nature. Nor is any other fire as agreeable as 
this. And mankind should rely fur more on ister- 
nal, and less on external, fires for “ warm coaifort ” 
in Winter, And when suffering from cold, breathe 
deep, copious and rapid inspirations, and you will 
soon and effectually “ warm up.” 

It remains to pick up a few of the crumbs of our 
subject. Snow also forms a vast blanket, to keep 
unabsorbed cold from the roots of trees and vegeta- 
bles. Thus, farmers know how effectually snow 
prevents wheat from winter-killing, or freezing so as 
to draw out the roots. And what it does fur wheat, 
it does proportionally for every form of vegetable 
life. But further South, just in proportion as cold 
diminishes, snow is neither required nor found. This 
snow and ice principle is seLr-acrine, abounding 
most when and where most needed, and where not 
needed it is net found. 


Ice, too, forms a blanket for water, just as snow 
does for land. By a peculiar arrangement, it rises 
to the tor of the water, and thus prevents deep 
waters from becoming congealed, thereby saving 
fish from destruction, enabling man te cross rivers 
and lakes on nature’s ice-bridge, and effecting many 
like desirable ends. 

But by what Law does ice rise to the top? Na- 
ture’s general arrangement would carry it to the 
bottom, which would soon fill up our river-chan- 
nels, turn rivers out of their courses, conyert all our 
water into ice, and produce universal devastation. 
As cold contracts all bodies, why is not ice heavier 
in proportion to bulk than water, which would 
cause it to sink? Because, in passing from liquids 
to solids, all substances assume particular furms— 
some one form, other things other forms. Thus su- 
gar always crystalizes into one shape, salt inte an- 
other, and water into anuther—that of a star, as 
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we represent it, or in prongs, thus (,), a8 seen in 
thin ice, water in the snow-flake, &e. Now, though 
these separate ice-prongs are heavier than water, 
and would sink, they overlap and cross each other 
in infinite numbers, and at these crossings little 
holes are formed which, filled with air, become 
buoys, to keep the ice above the water. 

If asked why these crystals do not sink as fast 
as they form, before enough accumulate to thus 
overlap one another, the answer is, that many 
things heavier than water swim on it before they 
become fairly wet. Some such arrangement doubt- 
less prevents these incipient icicles from settling to 
the bottom. 

Such, O man, are some of winter’s beauties and 
philosophies! Let us all, then, both admire the 
infinitely perfect cause-and-effect arrangements of 
winter, while we enjoy their luxuries and adore 
and love their Divine Author! 





Agricultural Department. 


WINTER FRUIT. 


In the abundance of summer fruits, when man is 
reveling in all the good things showered upon him 
from nature’s prolific horn of plenty, he is too apt 
to forget, in the opulence of the present supply, 
that a dreary winter is coming, when the generous 
hand of our common mother will be temporarily 
closed. 

Man should be wiser than the beast, nay, as wise 
as the bee and the squirrel, and by the aid of his 
superior reason, adopt means to cultivate and pre: 
serve many kinds of fruit for winter use. 

Man can subsist, it is true, on the various grains, 
salted meat, potatoes, dried fruit, &e.; but how 
much more delicious is fresh fruit, so far as it can 
be kept in this condition ; and how much more like 
living is it, to have one perpetual summer, even in 








our rigorous climate, by continuing through the sea- 


son of frost a plentiful supply of fruit, that it may 
be a constituent in every meal ? 

It is not enough to tumble a quantity of bruised 
apples, shaken rudely from the trees, into a large 
bin, in some warm, damp cellar; to mold and rot, 
allowing only such a use of them as can be snatched 
during the few weeks or months that they may 
keep in such a state. They should be not only 
carefully cultured from the finest varieties, but 
carefully picked by hand, and placed in a cool, dry 
place, in such a manner as that every decaying one 
may be readily removed. 

With such skill in raising, and proper care in 
preserving, every householder in the country and in 
the city, may be able to regale himself with choice 
and delicious fruit every month in the year. 

It is nothing uncommon for us to have apples in 
good preservation for weeks after strawberries and 
cherries become plenty in our market, If the far- 
mer can raise apples that will keep good after a 
long journey to our large cities, until the next year’s 
strawberries are brought to the same market, it is 
self-evident that the grower himself might have 
them as a home luxury even longer than his city 
customers. 
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“This apple,” says that excellent agricultural journal, the New England Farmer, “ originated in the or- 


chard of Ebenezer Richardson, of Pepperell, Massachusetts. 


A few years ago it was exhibited at the 


Concord (Massachusetts) Cattle Show, and among many fine specimens of apples it was distinguished for 
its large size, great beauty, and superior quality. It-has been disseminated considerably in nurseries, but 


has not yet gone into general cultivation. 


It is one of the most tender, delicious, fine-flavored apples of 


its season; large, roundish, inclining to conical; smooth; green, mostly covered with red, bright in the 
sun, with numerous large, light specks; stem two-thirds of an inch long, rather stout, in a broad, deep 
cavity; calyx large, open, in a narrow, deep basin; flesh greenish white, remarkably tender, juicy, of a 


rich, delicious, and almost saccharine flavor. 


Good specimens are of the highest order; those in the shade 


want character. This is a moderate grower, and the original tree is called a good bearer. It ripens from 


the first to the last of September.” 


We hope to see this excellent fruit widely cultivate 


d, East, West and South—Ebs. Purrn. Jour. 











The truth is, there is not one-fourth as much fruit 
raised as there should be. Not only should every 
farmer have it in abundance the year round, but 
every villager, who has an acre or two of ground, 
should raise a full supply for himself, and then those 
having large farms should turn sufficient land, labor, 
and attention to fruit-growing to make fruit of all 
kinds comparatively cheap, and absolutely abun- 
dant in all our large towns. How many millions of 
acres of rough, untillable land have we, east of the 
Alleghanies, now lying waste, which would produce 
good crops of winter-apples, pears, peaches, &c.? 


Good land will give as profitable a crop, for the 
labor, in fruit as in anything, and although rough, 
rugged land will yield less of fruit than good soil, 
yet how much more will the broken, rocky land 
yield in fruit than in any other crop. Thousands of 
farmers there are, who grub on an unwilling soil to 
raise corn and other grain crops, and by dint of 
clearing off the stones from a few acres of land, that 
it may be mowed, while they leave the rocky hill- 
sides, which constitute a great majority of their 
entire domain, to grow up to rank weeds and 
bushes, to furnish a poor apology for pasture ; when, 
would they turn their attention to planting those 
hills and rocky glens to good fruit-trees they might 
not only live more easily than now, but make 
money and live like lords. 


If any of our readers, and there are doubtless 
thousands of them, who are now, in this cheerless 


month of February, living without fruit, and who 








must continue to do so until next June, let them 
resolve to plant some fruit trees as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground. Now is the time to 
make the resolution, when you feel the value and 
importance of the subject, to select your ground, 
make the purchase of your trees, and establish the 
determination to effect this good object at the 
earliest available moment. 


And those who live in cities and pay, as now 
they do, from three to six dollars a barrel for ap- 
ples, will thank us for the suggestion; but the far- 
mer, far more, who will put it into practical execu. 
tion. We want fruit so very plenty as to be so 
cheap that all may have it inabundance ; and when 
this good time shall come, the whole people will 
form the habit of using it profusely, ministering 
alike to the advantage of their own health and 
happiness, and to the sure sale of the article and 
the profit of the grower. 


Among the excellent varieties of the winter ap- 
ples which are valuable for cultivation, we may 
mention at this time the following :—Baldwin ; 
Belle-Fleur, several varieties; Chandler; Gloria 
Mundi; Golden Ball; Golden Harvey; Yellow 
Newtown Pippin, keeps to July ; Pearmain ; Pound 
Royal; Peck’s Pleasent ; Rhode Island Greening ; 
Russets—Golden, Boston, Putnam, English; Swaar; 
Ladies’ Sweeting; Spitzenburgh; Wine Apple, 
&e. 

In our present number we give an engraving of 
an excellent fall apple. 
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MARSHAL SOULT. 


This eminent man—a Marshal of France, and 
associate of the great Napoleon in his brilliant ca- 
reer, died on the 26th of November, aged eighty- 
two. Jean de Dieu Soult, Duke of Dalmatia, and 
Minister of War to Louis Philippe, was born of 
humble parents at St. Armand-de-Bastide, in the 
department of the Tarn, on the 29th of March, 
1769, in the same year asthe world renowned Em- 
peror Napoleon, the Duke of Wellington, Baron 
Cuvier, Chateaubriand, and Sir Walter Scott. At 
the age of sixteen, in 1785, he enlisted asa volun- 
teer in the Royal Infantry. After passing through 
all the grades, he was promoted in 1792 to the 
rank of adjutant major. In the same year he was 
made the commander of a brigade. He distin- 
guished himself by a bravery always subservient 
to sound discretion. He rose with a rapidity pecu- 
liar to a time when there was too much at stake to 
allow of etiquette or routine to interfere with the 
requisition for men fitted for great deeds. His 
character was not only that of a brave officer, but 
one who was brave at the right time. His merits 
attracted attention and seconded promotion, He 
was a man of genius; he won the confidence of his 
inferiors, and the admiration of his superiors, in 
command, and his fame and genius accomplished 
wonders. 


When Napoleon resolved to invade England, 
Soult was placed in command of the army en- 
camped from Bologne to Calais. His discipline 
was severe—from day-break to night-fall he was on 
horseback inspecting their evolutions, or on foot 
superintending their labors in the intrenchments. 
Many complained, and Napoleon expressed a fear 
that they would sink under it. Soult replied, “Such 
as cannot withstand the fatigues which I myself 
undergo, will remain in the depots, but those who 
do withstand it will be fit to undertake the conquest 
of the world.” Such expressions as these could 
not fail to command the admiration of one who was 
meditating so vast a design, and in 1804 Soult was 
made a Marshal of France. 


His career lay under the scrutiny of aman whose 
discernment was magical, and whose judgment was 
seldom biased by prejudice or feeling. Napoleon 
detected in a moment the talents of the rising gen- 
eral, and from that time the name of Soult is inter- 
woven with the history of Europe. He fought in 
every war, almost in every field, with unchangeable 
skill. In every list of honors, and in every cata- 
logue of imperial creations, he is included. Though 
not a personal favorite of the Emperor, he was 
among the first of the generals raised to the dig- 
nity of marshal, and the first of the marshals ad- 
vanced to the distinction of the peers. 


He was with Napoleon at Marengo, at Auster- 
litz, and at Eylau. At Austerlitz, Napoleon said, 
when he assigned to Soult his position, “The only 
instruction I have to give, marshal, is this—act as 
you always do.” Soult did act as he always did— 
acted for himself. In the heat of the battle, orders 
came from the Emperor, who had waited a long 
time for Soult to move on the enemy, to attack 
without delay, and gain the hights of Pratzen. The 
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aid-de-camp returned to the Emperor with the mar- 
shal’s reply, “It is not time yet.” The Emperor, 
enraged, and fearing a fatal blunder, sent a second 
order. It was unnecessary—Soult had put his col- 
umn in motion. The marshal had been watching 
the Russians, who were extending their line, and 
thus weakening their center, which rested on the 
hights, and he had waited for the right moment. 
Napoleon saw the brillianey of the movement. He 
galloped to the spot where Soult stood, and in the 
joy of the assured conqueror he said, “ Marshal, you 
are the ablest tactician in the army.” “TI believe 
it, sire,” cooly responded the marshal, “since your 
majesty tells me so.” 


At Eylau his skill was equally conspicuous, and 
Napoleon was equally generous in his acknowl- 
edgments. 


In 1808, Soult entered Spain, but not being prop- 
erly sustained by King Joseph, and opposed by the 
extravagant notions of several of his generals, his 
success was not equal to what was expected from 
his talents. He next invaded Portugal and achieved 
a brilliant Victory at Oporto. 


Soult was withdrawn from Spain, and made 
commander of the Imperial Guard. He was again, 
in 1813, sent to Spain to check the victorious march 
of Wellington, Soult being the only man except 
himself whom the Emperor thought able to meet 
the “Iron Duke,” or worthy to take the critical 
trust. Soult went and did all that mortal could do 
in a hostile country against a veteran army flushed 
with numerous victories. In 1814, Wellington 
drove the French troops for 200 miles, but Soult 
struggled fiercely in his adversity, and never lost 
the confidence of the Emperor. 


When Napoleon retired to Elba, and Louis X VIII. 
was restored, Soult became Minister of War, but 
when Napoleon returned from Elba, Soult having 





ceased to be Minister of War, his love for and con- 


| fidence in him led him to join Napoleon. 


At the battle of Waterloo he was at the Empe- 
ror’s right hand. After Napoleon’s defeat and im- 
prisonment at St. Helena, Soult left France and 
spent three years in writing his military memoirs, 
little expecting that but half his career was accom- 
plished. In 1821, we find him in Paris, and again 
a Marshal of France. Being now a political per- 
sonage of great importance for good or for evil, and 
discovering that Louis X VIII. and Charles X. were 
in turn trying to maintain absolute monarchy in 
connection with Parliamentary government, Soult 
kept himself wary and reposed on his laurels, en- 
joying the homage of sogiety. 

When Louis Philippe became king, Marshal 
Soult ceased his reserve. 
ernment for France at last—a monarchy limited in 
its power, and surrounded by republican institu- 
tions, Soult added to that government the great 
power of his name and fame, and to him Louis 
Philippe looked for support beyond all other men. 

In 1837, Queen Victoria ascended the English 
throne, and at her coronation, in 1838, Marshal 
Soult was sent as ambassador extraordinary to 
London, to cement the English alliance. Here he 
met the Duke of Wellington, his old opponent of 
Toulouse and Waterloo, and arm in arm the two 
heroes appeared among the people. No foreigner, 
if we except Kossuth, was ever so lavishly honored 
in England. 


There was a strong goy- 


During the reign of Louis Philippe, Soult had a 
difficult part to act, but he maintained his honor 
intact with his nation, and towards the close of 
the Orleans dynasty he lived in retirement in the 
enjoyment of boundless fame and fortune. 

The portrait which we give may be relied on for 
its accurate resemblance of the far-famed hero 
of a “hundred fights.” 
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Mechanical Department. 


THE GRAVEL WALL— 
ITS MATERIALS, AND MODE OF WORKING IT. 








Our last article showed the cheapness and 
strength of the gravel wall. The present will 
SHOW HOW To MAKE IT. First, let it be distinctly 
observed, that its principal cost consists not in the 
material but the labor. Consequently economy in 
mixing and handling the stuff, and getting it to its 
place, should receive primary attention. Ob- 
serve, also, that with the proper facilities, or when 
the stuff is handled to advantage, several hundred 
per cent of the labor is saved. Where everything 
works unhandily and at arm’s length, it will require 
considerable labor to accomplish a little, yet far 
less than in mason work; but where everything is 
handy, a little labor will put up a great deal of 
wall. 


Hence the builder’s first attention should be 
directed to the piace of his mortar-bed; and the 
essential point here is to so locate it that the ma- 
terial—lime, gravel, stone, and water—can be 
emptied from the wagon or cart close along side of 
the mortar-bed, and also, so that the stuff can be 
readily wheeled in barrows from this mortar-bed to 
the wall. In general it should be placed inside of 
the house, and near an outside door or window, so 
that the team can deposit it just outside of the 
house to be shoveled or wheeled through the 
window into the bed. 


In general, also, one of the lower rooms can 
easily be made a mortar-bed by simply laying 
down some boards level, so that the shovel will 
work easily upon them. In many cases the walls 
of the room in which the mortar-bed is, can be 
made to serve the purpose of side-boards, and the 
doors and windows of the room serve to convey the 
materials to and from the bed. The builder can 
hardly bestow thought, invention, contrivance, and 
adaptation of ways and means to ends, to better ad- 
vantage than in the placing and arrangements of 
the mortar-bed, so that the materials shall work 
easily to and from it. 

A second point of prime importance should be 
water. In building a house where a well is to be 
dug, let that be the first thing done, even before 
the foundation of the house is laid, and the more 
easy the conveyance of the water to the bed the 
better, for large quantities of it will be wanted; 
hence if the water cannot be brought directly to 
the bed from the pump in troughs, let barrels be 
stationed just inside or outside the bed, and easy of 
access, both to fill and empty. If the water is to 
be brought from some distance in barrels—not a 
very unhandy way of getting it—let barrels enough 
be stationed near the bed to hold a load, and bring 
at once in another set of barrels as much as can well 
be drawn. But see to it that a supply is always on 
hand. 

The next point of consideration should be the 
place for depositing the gravel. It matters less 
whether the lime is handy to the bed or not, for as 
but little is required, it makes little difference ; 


a 


but since the great staple of the wall is gravel and 
stones, arrange it so that they can be easily con- 
veyed into the bed. 


In many localities the cellar itself will furnish 
the very gravel required for the wall, so that, all 
you have to do is to shovel it out of the cellar into 
the mortar-bed, and thence into the walls. In such 
localities the mode of procedure is this—First take 
off the top soil and dirt, such as is not fit to be in- 
corporated into the wall, leaving your gravel as 
clean as may be. Then dig a trench the width you 
wish your foundation wall, and as low down as you 
wish your cellar, perhaps a little lower, so as to 
keep out rats, and make it a few inches wider be- 
low the bottom of the cellar than above, so that 
when rats would dig in or out, they will find a hard 
substance to prevent them. They naturally begin 
close to the wall, so that if the wall is wider below 
the cellar bottom than above, they will never work 
through. Observe, too, that this extra width 
should be on both sides. A few hours labor 
here will forever keep rats out of your building. 
If your gravel or material will enable you to dig 
your trench the shape you have your wall, all you 
have to do is to dig out the loose dirt, and throw 
in the compound to be described hereafter, using 
cement instead of lime. But if your soil or gravel 
caves in, you will be obliged to dig a trench wide 
enough to allow boards to be put up for boxes in 
the manner to be shown in our next article. Mean- 
while, leave the inside part of your cellar undug, 
and as you wish gravel, shovel it right out of your 
cellar rooms into mortar-beds, Thus you will dig 
your cellar as you build your house, “ killing two 
birds with one stone, and making one hand wash 
the other,” besides say'ng all the carting of material, 
and where such a facility for building exists, it 
may be cheaper even than was stated in our last 
article. 


We have said that the mortar-bed should be 
placed where the material could be got from it to 
the wall handily. The wheel-barrow is the best 
means for accomplishing this end; and two or 
three barrows will be found to save in the struc- 
ture of acommon house enough to pay for them- 
selves several times over, because stuff can be 
wheeled up much easier than backed. To render 
this wheeling easy, you require tracks and scaf- 
folds of bozrds on which to pass and re-pass, and 
I found it a most important point to rig permanent 
scaffolds, instead of rigging a scaffold for one side, 
then taking it down and moving to another, as I at 
first did. Hence it will be well, generally, to rig 
your scaffolds on the inside, though the outside will 
do, provided your mortar-bed is outside, the only 
difference being that you will have to go much far- 
ther with the barrow on the outside of the house 
than if inside. Besides, you require to have the 
wheel-barrows pass each other, and by mixing the 
stuff inside, and having a set of scaffolding around 
the outer wall, the barrows may pass and re-pass 
easily. If your walls are not more than ten feet 
high, you may even dispense with scaffolds. en- 
tirely because a man stands some six feet, and can 
without much trouble shovel four feet above his 
head. He will, however, save considerable time on 





the upper part of the wall by having the scaffold- 
ing, and even on the lower, because by first placing 
the boxes, and then erecting the scaffuld, he can 
wheel his stuff on the scaffold, and dump it from 
the barrow right into the boxes, thus emptying a 
barrow in a second, and save shoveling. These 
scaffulds are easily made: flvor timbers you must 
have, and by getting them on the ground to begin 
with,the main material for scaffolds is ready. All you 
now require is horses, (benches,) which are made 
and placed some twelve or fifteen feet apart. But 
with these suggestions the reader will set his own 
Causality at work to contrive whatever labor-saving 
improvements he can. My own experience is, that 
these scaffolds will many times over save the cost 
of their construction, and the floor timbers are just 
as good after being thus wheeled on as before. 


Sull, even if obliged to carry your stuff by hand, 
or in hods, pray how much more labor will it re- 
quire to carry gravel and mortar than brick and 
mortar? Your walls require to be no thicker, so 
that no more stuff is required in the gravel wall 
than in one of brick or stone. 


Having arranged these matters economically, the 
builder should next learn to mrx the mortar, which 
consists simply in putting your coarse and fine 
gravel, sand, stones, and lime together in due pro- 
portions. And here a few simple principles will 
guide you. Your main element is gravel; and to 
make a complete wall you require various grada- 
tions from fine sand up to stones as coarse as the 
size of your wall will contain. And the more per- 
fect this gradation, the better will be your wall. 
Hence, stones, large and small, become valuable 
acquisitions to a wall, and strengthen it, whereas 
fine sand, though it will do, is not so good as coarse 
and fine mixed together. If your gravel bank 
should not contain much sand, it will still do, for 
wherever the gravel stones touch each other they 
will bind, and the more the whole space is filled 
up, of course the stronger the bond, and the nar- 
rower the wails need to be. Again, the more large 
stones there are, the less lime is required. The 
philosophy of mortar is this; lime coats the sand 
and adheres to it—it also sticks to itself. Accord- 
ingly, particles of sand are bound together by the 
lime. Now take a stone as big as your head, and 
take sufficient sand to make a like amount of wall; 
in the one case only the stone has to be coated over 
with lime, in the other, each of the minute particles 
of sand requires. to be coated, the same as if the 
stone were broken in fragments, and required to be 
bound together again by the lime. Hence the 
coarser the materials, the less lime will be required ; 
yet there must be sufficient fine material to give it 
bond, or to fill up at least m part the small 
crevices. 


My own house is composed of very little sand 
and gravel, but mostly of slate stones. In begin- 
ning the foundation, I had to dig off quite a ledge, 
say six feet in some places, and under the most of 
my house. This gave large and smail stones, some 
hard and others brittle, so that they could be easily 
broken up fine. The large ones I had blasted and 
hammered with a sledge, breaking them into all 
sorts and sizes of pieces, and, generally, kept the 
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sledge at work pounding the brittle ones as the 
shoveler shoveled. Stones that were coarse and 
hard, I put into the wall without attempting to 
break them, usually allowing them to pass right 
into the mortar-bed. Yet there is no need of any 
great particularity as to this material, so that it be 
clean, and so that there be enough of finer particles 
to give a duedegree of cohesion. Yet ifitis full of 
little holes like a honey-comb, no great harm is 
done, only the wall will not be quite as solid, but 
probably solid enough. My own was very full of 
crevices, indeed was very rough, but this only 
allows the outside and inside coats of plaster to 
fasten the more firmly, which coats add greatly to 
its strength. 

I at first thought to put in the stones separately 
by having them placed on the scaffold first, and as 
a shovelful of the composition was thrown in, lay a 
stone on top and so on, but found that the cheapest 
way was to let the coarse and fine stones all go 
into the bed together, and go together into the 
boxes. 

It should here be observed, that clay will furnish 
a very good substitute for sand, and aid in filling 
up those honey-comb openings, so that where the 
sand or gravel are difficult to be obtained, and clay 
easy, you can use clay, lime, and coarse stones to 
as good advantage as gravel, lime, and coarse 
stones. In fact, lam satisfied that simple clay and 
coarse and fine stones, even without any lime, will 
make a first rate wall, solid enough for all practical 
purposes as a good basis on which to plaster. Or 
if you live in a country where both coarse stones 
and gravel, as well as sand, are difficult to get, clay 
put up in the boxes, next to be described, will, in 
my judgment, answer every purpose. At least I 
shall soon test it practically. Yet, too much yel- 
low loam and dirt in your composition will be in- 
jurious unless rendered strong with lime. In one 
of my stories I allowed too much yellow loam to 
find its way into the mortar-bed. Still the wall 
stands—yet is not as strong as it would otherwise 
have been. Of course the gravel should be toler- 
ably clean; yet, after all, a good supply of lime 
will render your wall strong enough, notwithstanding 
it may contain considerable dirt, so that the builder 
need not be extra particular about the cleaning of 
his material. 

The proportions come next to be considered. 
The proportions I used in my two lower stories 


were about as follows—eight bushels of slacked lime, © 


such as cost four and four-and-a-half cents per 
bushel at the lime kiln, and such as is put on 
land. Then put in some twelve to sixteen bushels 
of coarse and fine sand, and add forty bushels of 
those slate and rubble stones dug up from the 
foundation, along with perhaps from fifteen to 
twenty-five bushels of coarse stone. One of my 
beds was made in the following proportions :—ten 
bushels of slacked lime, which was equal to four 
bushels of stone, or unslacked lime; twenty-four 
bushels of coarse sand and gravel, and one hundred 
and fifty bushels of slate-stone chips and coarse 
stones, making one part of lime to over forty parts 
of gravel and stones. This was the poorest bed I 
made, and poorer than I would recommend, but it 


J \ stands, a proof that it was good enough for all prac- 





tical purposes, The proportions I would recom- 
mend are, one part stone-lime, to from fifteen to 
thirty of gravel and stone, according to the fineness 
of the gravel and quantity of stone, and more than 
all to the Cautiousness and Acquisitiveness of the 
builder ; for if you are very timid, and not so Ac- 
quisitive, put in more lime; and yet one part in 
fifty will make a wall that will stand any weight 
and any roof you would be likely to put on it. It 
is, however, well to err on the safe side, and the 
more so, since lime costs comparatively little. 


But it will here be asked, “ What on earth can 
hold your stuff together?” I answer, “ What on 
earth holds a stone or brick building together ?” 
You answer, “ Mortar.’ I ask, “ What holds mor- 
tar together?’ You answer, “ Lime.” »Then I 
answer, “ Lime.” The bond principle in this mode 
of building is exactly the same as in every house 
built of brick or stone; and why will not lime bind 
just as strong with coarse gravel and stone as with 
brick and stone, and even stronger, for mortar 
rarely fastens directly upon the brick, because 
brick is smooth, and also absorbs its moisture 
quickly ; before brick and mortar become amalga- 
mated, the mortar simply forming a bed in which 
the brick lies instead of incorporating itself with the 
brick ; whereas, in this case, lime, sand, and stone 
become imbedded together, fasten to each other, 
and hence form one solid mass, because mortar and 
lime will stick to rough stone much better than to 
dry, smooth brick. 


Many people prophecied that my house would 
fall befure I got it up. One of my neighbors gave 
my mason a real scolding for sanctioning this kind 
of wall, telling him that it would fall and kill the 
workmen; and without one single exception, all 
my neighbors and visitors said it was impossible, in 
the reason and nature of things, for it to stand. I 
answered— Its bond principle is lime, and that is 
the only bond principle of all brick and stone build- 
ings. Then why will not lime fasten this together 
as wellas that?” adding, that I paid the bill, and 
was bound to have my way. So much for the 
reason; and the Fact is, that there it stands, and 
becomes harder and still harder every month. That 
it has stood one winter exposed to rain and frost, 
because only two of its four stories were yet up, 
and not one crack appeared in it, shows that it will 
stand the action of the weather perfectly well. 
One pillar cast late in the fall, and one place in the 
inside wall, which did not dry before frost came, 
peeled some, yet not enough to injure their strength, 
and we all know that mortar must get dry before 
it freezes, or freeze dry, or else its bond principle is 
spoiled. So of course with this kind of wall. 


If you ask, “ What are the advantages of this 
mode of building over a stone or brick wall?” I 
answer, first, in a stone wall you are obliged to face 
the stones, whereas in this case, your wall can be 
composed almost entirely of coarse stones; but the 
mortar thrown into the boxes presses dvwn against 
the boards, and thus forms a face, and both mortar 
and stones are tumbled in helter skelter, instead of 
being laid stone by stone, and trowelful by trow- 
elful of mortar at a time, thus saving a very large 
amount of the mason-work in laying. Also, by this 








method, the laying is done by common labor. Then 
again, by this method you have to draw no lines, 
whereas, in laying a brick or stone wall, a good 
deal of time is wasted in these linings, and there is 
a vast difference between tumbling a pile of stones 
and mortar pell-mell into a box, and laying each 
little pile, one by one, just exactly so. The plain 
fact is, that it costs hardly more to put up a wall 
by this method than merely to tend masons by the 
other. The mixing of the bed is done with a tenth 
the labor of mixing that amount of mortar, so that 
you save labor in both mortar-mixing, and stone 
and brick-laying. 

Tue MopE or Mrxtna comes next to be consid- 
ered, And here I effected a very great saving 
towards the last as compared with the first. In- 
stead of, as is usual, working over the material, as 
for example, in working over a mortar-bed, first 
throwing into the bed the required quantity of 
lime, I wet or slack it perfectly, and rendered it 
about as thick as cream, or barely thick enough to 
work well on the shovel. I make it thus thin be- 
cause it works easier, and becomes more com- 
pletely incorporated with the sand and stones. I 
then throw in the sand, wheeling it on a plank 
across the bed, and dumping it here and there over 
the bed, as the case requires, still adding water, 
and ove hand in the bed stirs it wilh the hoe or 
shovel, as fast as six other hands wheels it in. To- 
ward the last the bed may become too stiff to work 
in all this sund well, in which case I simply spread 
it on top, then began at one corner and shoveled it 
over, throwing it back into that corner, thus leaving 
a trench between that shoveled and unshoveled, 
which trench I kept filled with water, and taking 
shovelful after shovelful threw it into this trench, 
and thus incorporated the lime thoroughly with the 
mass. A few minutes only are required to work a 
bed in this way, and shovel it back to one corner. 
I now began with my coarse gravel and dumped a 
barrowful into the vacant corner, and threw on two 
or three shovelfuls of this lime and sand; then 
another barrow of coarse rubble stones, and another 
two or three shovelfuls of lime and sand, heaping 
up the mass into the vacant corner until the pile 
becomes from one to three feet thick, when I lay 
down a board for the barrow to pass up on top of 
the pile, and dumping it down its side, the barrow- 
ful is of course well spread, so that a few shovelfuls 
of lime and sand are evenly distributed through the 
mass, and proceed thus until the lime and sand are 
all worked up. The bed is now ready for re-work- 
ing and shoyeling in the boxes. But, observe, it 
now consists of a layer of those coarse rubble stone 
and coarse gravel, and another layer of fine sand and 
lime, whereas, it requires that the two be com- 
pletely worked together. I then begin to work the 
bed diagonally across these layers, adding water, 
and shoveling it over once and perhaps twice, 
which mixes it well, shoveling it into the barrow 
mixes it again, shoveling it into the wall, or dump- 
it, mixes it a third time, so that by moving the 
material to its place it becomes mixed. I usually 
had one hand in the bed for from five to seven 
wheelers. That is, these wheelers would bring in 
a barrow of lime, another with a water-pail would 
wet that lime as fast as it came in, and this bed- 
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hand would keep the hoe or shovel at work, 
so as to mix it about as fast as it came in. As 
soon as the wheeler had brought sufficient lime, 
they began to wheel sand, one hand keeping the 
hoe going as fast as the other four or five hands 
wheeled. By the time the sand was all fairly in, 
one hand, still at the water-pail, filled that trench 
already described, while the other hands turned it 
over and shoveled it back into one corner, which 
they would do in from three to five minutes. These 
same hands kept the lime and sand wet, and 
shoveled it into the barrows as fast as those five 
or six hands wheeled in. This same bed-hand now 
shoveled it over once, and shoveled it into the 
barrow as fast as two or three hands could wheel 
it, filling one barrow while the other was passing 
to be unloaded. The more the compound is 
shoveled over the better. It should be well mixed, 
but one hand will mix a great deal, besides filling 
the barrows. 

After the ground story is up I recommend the 
tackle, and verily believe that ten times its cost 
can be saved even in putting up a two-story house; 
and that tackle becomes an errand boy, so that if 
you want anything that is below, this bed-hand, 
who should have a boy at command, also helping 
him to shovel, can send up what you want, and you 
send down what is wanted below. And then this 
tackle will always be of service about the house, 
fur every house ought to have a contrivance for 
lifting trunks, furniture, &ec., even after the house is 
built. I should think this tackle saved me half of 
my labor. I so placed it as that the tub descended 
into one corner of the bed. In makiny up the bed 
IT always began to shovel the lime and sand into 
the corner where the tub came down, so that as I 
worked the bed the other way, when putting in the 
coarse gravel, I left that corner vacant, and began 
then to shovel into the tub. Shoveling into the tub 
was one mixing, emptying it above was another 
mixing, shoveling into the barrow was another, 
and from the barrow into the wall another, and this 
was all the mixing my material had. Yet I confess 
that shoveling over once before shoveling into the 
tub, would be better, because it distributes the sand 
and lime more evenly. Having thus described the 
processs of getting the stuff ready for the boxes, 
our next article will pertain to the structure of 
these boxes, etc. 
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“THE TRINITY,” 
AN EXTRACT. 


[The following we copy from a work by M. E. 
Lazarus, M. D., entitled “The Trinity, in its Theo- 
logical, Scientific, and practical aspects, analyzed 
and illustrated.” Our readers will, from the extract, 
gain a better idea of the work, and the style of the 
author, than from any comment we could make. 
Those desiring to peruse the volume can order it 
from the Journal office, price 50 cents. | 

“ Where Edenism is invaded by Civilization, it is 
usually an affair of extermination ; where it gradu- 








ally breaks up from the rudeness of climate and 
material poverty, its human elements form the iso- 
lated Savage horde, or the barbarous N omad tribe, 
or the large Patriarchal family; which last, em- 
bodying better than the others the Family, or pivo- 
tal term in the reproduction of the Species, more 
easily lends itself to Social refinement and indus- 
trial progress, and gives origin to Civilization. The 
political institutions of barbarism modulate between 
despotism and anarchy ; while those of civilization 
tend to constitutional monarchies, federated repub- 
lics, and Democracy ; manifesting a constant analogy 
with the Protestant churches in the religious tree, 
and ever asserting by charters, bills of rights, and 
popular voting, the respect of private judgment, of 
individual liberty, and of Self-sovereignty. It be- 
gins by emancipating man from personal thraldom, 
and ends by confessing that it has left him more than 
ever the slave of Material necessities and of the 
oppressions of Capital, whence the combined order 
of domestic and agricultural Association come to 
extricate and thoroughly emancipate him. The In- 
dustrial tree roots itself in the property of man in 
the soil, the necessities of his subsistence, and his in- 
satiable desire of luxury. Its arborescent distribu- 
tion in the branches of Agriculture, Mechanical and 
Domestic Arts, and their subdivisions, are too clear 
to need enumerating, and I only observe that each 
ultimate subdivision or function becomes the neutral 
pivot of a group of laborers, who, in the combined 
order, spontaneously assemble round the object of 
their industrial preference, and round the Passional 
chief or active pivot, who most completely identi- 
fies himself with this function, and takes the lead 
by divine right of genius, recognized by human 
right of election. 

Industrial organization of the township, in ex- 
tending itself over civilization, and commensnrate 
with its progress, will elevate our politics and re- 
ligions to harmony and unity. 


Attractive labor, and the genial life of the affec- 
tions, expanding freely in the intercourse of groups 
formed by the compound tie of sympathy of char- 
acter and sympathy of pursuit, imparting charm 
to necessary work, and healthy vigor to sentimental 
affection, will restore to religion the body for which 
it languishes; now hovering over the human race 
like an unshriven ghost, coming back among the 
living to frighten them with hideous apparitions, 
spectral and other spiritual night- 
mares, as numerous as the bats in the catacombs 
of Egypt. Redeemed from the jungle of super- 
stitions and the deserts of metaphysics, into the 
warm rose-light and fruit-bearing soil of the heart 


illusions, 


and the senses, religion becomes one, and co-exten- 
sive with those harmonious beings who, from their 
happy earth, will continually praise the Master and 
Giver of life. 

His intentions in creating us will then be ex- 
plained. Human destiny will then be no longer a 
scramble for bread—of hovel, hog, and hominy for 
the people, to which add horse, hound, and harness 
for the great folks. Destiny will then mean the 
full happiness of which man is capable by his in- 


| tegral development of physical, intellectual, and 


passional faculties in their proper spheres of useful 
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action, which conciliate individual interests in social 
harmony by means of the serial hierarchy, the same 
order of movement which we find in the planetary 
world, in music, in organic physiology, and every- 
where, in short, where harmony of parts exists in 
a collective whole. 

The forms and expressions of worship must be 
as various as national and individual character. 

God manifests himself in the creation. 

Ist. As love. 

2d. As love incarnating itself in material forms 
and facts. 

8d. Love attaining harmony in its expressions 
under the laws of supreme wisdom or mathemati- 
cal order. 

This corresponds with the phenomena of the 
passional life, where Love, the parent principle, 
potentially contains Truth, or the order of its own 
manifestation and expression in Practical Use, the 
generated principle or only-begotten Son of God. 

From this statement of the Trinity we draw for 
the conduct of life this practical inference: that 
man can attain harmony and realize a destiny pro- 
portioned to his attractions only so far as he can 
incarnate or embody his ideas in practical uses, and 
fulfill his mission of labor by bringing the planet 
on which he is placed under integral culture, devel- 
oping its resources, and harmonizing its elements 
according to the type and instinct of the universal 
harmony which he bears within him, and which is 
revealed to him by its correspondences in the dis- 
tribution and movements of the planetary, atomic, 
and organic spheres, which lie open to his intelli- 
gent studies. Thus will the incarnation of Love in 
Matter be effected through Law or Wisdom, 


By the light of this doctrine stand shamed and 
condemned all those one-sided philosophies which 
would sink man to the pursuit of merely selfish 
ends, or into the destructive monotony of mere la- 
bor, or would emasculate him by condemming the 
sensual principle to inaction and mortification, to 
make of man an image of the third person of the 
Trinity, rather ghost-like than God-like. It con- 
demns that asceticism which causes man to neglect 
his noble functions, as harmonist of nature and so- 
ciety, in idle introspections, and to waste his life in 
star gazing and idealizing ; it condemns all simple 
efforts at self-development and self-perfection, the 
idle gymnastics of either body or soul, and shows 
productive use, combined with attractive methods 
and conditions of labor, as the absolute rule of suc- 
cess in the attainment of individual as well as of 
social well-being. It is only in attractive produc- 
tion that a circuit of action is formed, and that 
effort becomes no longer exhaustive, but a condition 
of influx and growth. Some humorist has defined 
angling as “a stick and a string, a worm at one 
end and a fool at the other ;” but let a perch swal- 
low the worm, and instantly the folly of the pa- 
tient fool is cunverted into truly Waltonian delight, 
for a magnetic circuit is established between the 
actor and the object, the fool and the fish, as with 
delicious flouncings the latter reluctantly consents 
to be deposited in a basket, and take his chance for 
the next metempsychosis. For the plowman, the 
gardener, the artisan, a circuit more permanent of 
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activity and reception, afflux and reflux of vitality, 
is established with the earth, the plants, the object 
whatsoever of their useful labors, so that they be- 
come habitually robust and equilibrated in their 
health, 


Agriculture gives the body or stamina of religion. 
In its functions we co-operate practically with the 
Sun and the Earth, of which we are the most highly 
vitalized and intelligent products, in order to evolve 


other germs of life, power, beauty, and use. 


We thus place ourselves in the conditions most 
favorable to the influx of life, and in fact the popu- 
lation of the globe is in every sense sustained by 
its agricultural districts. 

In large cities, such as Paris, extensive and un- 
disputed statistics show that the great mass of their 
indigenous population dies out about the fifth gene- 
ration, and is supplied by continual reinforcements 
from the country. Cities act as social and indus- 
trial maelstroms, absorbing from a periphery of 
hundreds of miles the number of beings necessary 
to be used up in factories and workshops, and then 
deposited in warehouses, or folded away on shelves 
in the shape of lead, glass, cloths, knives, and va- 
rious fabrics, traceable through every step of their 
transformation from the raw human material. 

The Sun acting upon the earth and waters in the 
various zones and climates, gives all germs in their 
wild and indigenous state, but their refinement and 
extension into other locations, where they are not 
indigenous, as well as the multiplication of species 
and varieties, is reserved for the co-operation of 
man. The same human providence is necessary to 
the elements. 

Electrical and Atmospheric conditions, while they 
modify and to a great degree control the being and 
action of our race, are in turn subjected to its con- 
trol through the agency of a judicious and integral 
culture of the soil. Before man can exert upon his 
planet this office of the harmonist, it is necessary 
that he should cease from war and substitute indus- 
trial armies for armies of destruction. He must 
cease to destroy himself by any sort of internal 
conflict, whether between the nations which com- 
pose humanity or the classes which compose society, 
or between the individuals of the same class and 
department of labor, whom cut-throat competition 
now enyenoms against each other, and gives an 
easy prey to the grasping talon of capital, or who, 
in the ruinous struggle of one corporation to crush 
another, find illusive and short-lived remuneration 
for their industry. War must also cease within the 
individual soul, now betrayed by theology, morals, 
and metaphysics into the unprofitable combats of 
self-discipline, convictions and futile self-blame, re- 
morse, neuralgia of the soul; repentances again to 
be repented of, and the whole vicious circle of sub- 
jective experiences in which the feelings prey upon 
themselves, and thought turns to painful self-analysis, 
as in the diseased stomach, corrosive secretions eat 
away the mucous coat. 

All these introversions, otherwise the most mel- 
ancholy, tormenting, and incurable forms of pas- 
sional disease, happily vanish as soon as the ap- 
propriate external stimuli are furnished to the 
desires and faculties of the poor dyspeptic Soul. 


As soon as it enters on a career of use, and forms, 
with the object of attraction, its Magnetic Circuit, 
healing, life, and divine consolations flow into it 
through that object, and the voice of consciousness 
whispers, “Thy Sins are forgiven thee.’ 


Cuenta of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 


Poxiricat Summary.—The first month of the ses- 
sion of Congress resulted in the transaction of no 
important business. After the Christmas holidays, 
a more earnest attention to the duties of legislation 
was exhibited in that body, but thus far no meas- 
ures of general interest have been adopted. A good 
deal of time was spent by both Houses in coquet- 
ting with the question concerning the reception of 
Kossuth, which was finally voted by a handsome 
majority. In accordance with the etiquette pre- 
scribed in solemn conclave by our national legisla- 
tors, the illustrious Hungarian was invited to the 
floor of the Senate and of the House of Represen- 
tatives, where he was welcomed with cold official 
civilities, in striking contrast with the spontaneous 
enthusiasm of the people. 











A petition has been presented to the Senate by 
the New York Industrial Congress, praying that on 
account of the flagrant usurpation of power by Louis 
Napoleon, all relations between the United States 
and the French Republic should be suspended. 
This called forth a debate of considerable interest ; 
but the proposal was at length laid on the table by 
a decided vote. 

The subject of restoring corporal punishment in 
the Navy has been debated in the Senate. The ad- 
vocates of flogging contended for its utility as an 
essential means of discipline, necessary to the main- 
tenance of order on board a man-of-war, and indis- 
pensable to the efficiency of the service. On the 
other hand, it is contended that this barbarous prac- 
tice is as useless as it is unjust ; that it crushes the 
spirit of the sailor ; destroys his self-respect, and is 
a@ gross outrage on the rights of an American citi- 
zen, Among the most earnest opponents of the 
measure is Com. Stockton of New Jersey, who in a 
speech, replete with eloquence and patriotism, de- 
clared that all his experience in the Navy had con- 
vinced him both of the impolitic and injurious char- 
acter of the punishment in question. 

The State Legislature of New York was organ- 
ised on the 6th of Jan. James C, Heartt (Whig) 
was elected Speaker of the House by a small ma- 
jority. Ira P. Barnes (Dem.) was chosen Clerk of 
the Senate by a majority of one. 

_ The Message of Goy. Hunt gives a favorable view 
of the financial condition of the State. The amount 
of the public debt is less than $22,000,000, while 
the revenue of the Canals is over $3,700,000. This 
sum, after paying interest on the Canal Debt, with 
a portion of the principal, to the amount of 
$1,165,000, and $200,000 on account of the ordi- 
nary expenses of Government, leaves a surplus of 
$950,000 for the completion of the Public Works. 
The School Fund of New York exceeds $6,500,000, 











which added to the productive value of the Public 
Works, makes a total of more than $50,000,000 
against a debt of less than $22,000,000. 


During the past year, the number of children in 
the Common Schools has been 726,291, with an ay- 
erage attendance of about 600,000. The total ex- 
pense for Teachers’ Wages and School Libraries 
has amounted to $1,482,696, or about $24 for each 
pupil. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts convened on 
the 7th of Jan. Henry Wilson (Free Soil Coali- 
tionist) was elected President of the Senate by a 
majority of two, and N. P. Banks, the Coalition 
candidate, was chosen Speaker of the House by a 
majority of ten. 

No choice of Governor being made by the people, 
George 8S. Boutwell has been elected by the Legis- 
lature. 5 

The Pennsylvania Legislature met on the 6th, 
and after eight ballotings, elected John H. Walker 
(Whig) Speaker of the Senate, and John S. Rhey 
(Dem.) Speaker of the House. Gov. Johnston’s 
Message speaks of the diminution of the public 
debt, which has been reduced from $40,842,379 to 
$40,114,236 since Dec. 1848. 

The Maryland House of Representatives have 
passed resolutions welcoming Kossuth to the State 
Capital, but repudiating the doctrine of interven- 
tion. 

The Maine House of Representatives have passed 
a resolution in relation to the intervention of Rus- 
sia against Hungary, desiring the General Govern- 
ment of the United States to exert an influence 
in some wise and proper manner, against such in- 
tervention in future. 





Progress or Kossutu.—The reception of the 
great Hungarian in Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
after his departure from New York, was of the 
most cordial and enthusiastic character. Upon ar- 
aiving at Washington he was welcomed ‘by a num- 
ber of public functionaries, and afterwards was 
honored with a public reception in both Houses of 
Congress. At a private interview with the Presi- 
dent, he was informed that the policy of the Gov_ 
ernment with regard to its relations with Europe, 
had been uniform from the beginning; that the 
views of the executive had been freely expressed 
in the recent Message to Congress; and that no de- 
viation from these views could be expected? 

The most important speech which the presence 
of Kossuth in Washington has called forth is that 
of Mr. Webster at the Congressional Banquet. 
The distinguished statesman took strong ground in 
favor of expressing the sympathy of the nation 
with the struggles of Hungary. 

The correspondence between Captain Long and 
Kossuth, which has given rise to so many rumors, 
has not yet been published. The substance of it is 
thus stated by a reliable authority : 

“Before the Mississippi arrived at Spezzia, it had 
transpired that it was not Kossuth’s intention to go 
direct to the United States to remain, but that he 
only intended a visit for the purposes he has dis- 
closed since his arrival here; and when informed 
that the policy of the United States was non-inter- 
vention, he said he would feel inclined not to go to 
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the United States at all. He desired not to go to 
receive mere personal homage, but was aiming only 
at the freedom of his country. 


“This avowal was transmitted from Spezzia in 
hightened colors, and reached Marseilles before or 
simultaneously with Kossuth’s arrival, and was a 
cause of the obstructions he met there. 

“ After he had gone on shore under the guaranty 
of the consul that he would hold himself obedient 
to the determination of the French authorities in 
relation to a passage through France, the excite- 
ment arose in that city, of which the public are 
already apprised. Owing to the events which oc- 
curred, the consul addresged a note to Captain 
Long, that he feared the proceedings were compro- 
mising the flag of the country, which note Captain 
Long showed to Kossuth. 

“ Kossuth, looking upon this as an official act of 
the consul, replied, and took a different view of the 
case, assuming that demonstrations of such a nature 
would net be looked upon with any disfavor by the 
American Government. 

“He then stated that, being unwilling to be in a 
position of disagreement with the American au- 
thorities abroad that might involve them in any 
embarrassment, he would leave the ship at Gibral- 
tar, and proceed to England, and thence by private 
conveyance to the United States, and leave it to 
the future to decide on the justice of his views.” 

Kossuth left Washington on the 12th of January 
for Aunapolis, and was received by the Legislature 
the next day. On the 14th he started for Harris- 
burg, on his journey to the West. 


Burying or THE ConcressionaL Liprary.—The 
Library of Congress was partially destroyed by 
fire on the 24th of December. The fire was dis- 
covered by a watchman at half-past seven in the 
morning—the flames were first seen at the center- 
table, sweeping round to the northwest shelving— 
a few buckets of water would then have suppressed 
the fire, but before they could be procured the 
entire library was in flames. It contained 55,000 
volumes ; about 20,000, which were in an adjoin- 
ing room, were saved. All the fixtures were de- 
stroyed, and the loss is estimated at over $200,000; 
but some of the works can never be replaced. 
The ie" at one time was in imminent danger, but 
this and*the two chambers of Congress are unin- 


jured. 





Sixry Years Aco.—Sixty-nine years ago, the 4th 


Nov., a party of adventurers from the Eastern’ 
States, after a long and toilsome journey, descend- 


ed the Ohio River, and encamped upon the spot 
where Newport Barracks now stand, . They were 
separated for the several “stations” in Kentucky, 
and turned their steps through the wilderness, first 


pledging each other to meet upon the same spot,. 


or such of them as might. survive, in fifty years 
from that day. The agreement was made on the 
4th of November, 1782. In the year 1832, on 4th 


of November, precisely fifty years after the time’ 


of the agreement, fuur of the old band met upon the 
spot to fulfill the promise! One of them was over 
ninety years of age; and the rest were under three- 
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score-and-ten. After remaining a few days, they 
turned their steps homeward; not through a wil- 
derness as they did half a hundred years before, 
but through scenes of busy life, and the hum of in- 
dustrial millions ; 
meeting, as that was an event fixed by a higher 
will; and it has taken place! They are all dead! 


Itis said that Mr. Webster has nearly ready for 
the press a History of the Administration of Wash- 
ington. 


More Gotp in Catrrornta.—The latest advices 
from California confirm the accounts previously re- 
ceived of a rich discovery of gold at Bear Valley. 
Ata depth of not more than twelve feet, it is said 
that an amount of $400,000 has already been re- 
alized. The greatest excitement on the subject 
prevails throughout the whole vicinity. 

The gold is extracted from a vein of quartz and 
slate, so perfectly decomposed as to admit of being 
reduced almost to a powder by the hand. The vein 
is found from 25 to 80 feet below the surface, and 
the discoveries up to the 24th inst. had not shown 
greater width of vein at any point than six inches. 
The earth found on a level with this vein is tho- 
roughly impregnated with gold, which may be ac- 
counted for by the reasonable supposition that the 
work of decomposition had been completed. 

Much earth, decomposed quartz and slate has 
been taken out, which paid 50 per cent of gold (a 
pound of the mixture yielding one-half a pound of 
gold.) The average may be safely computed at 25 
per cent of gold. With the smallest degree of ex- 
perience, from $500 to $600 per day for each man 
can be easily realized. 

The first discovery was as follows :— 

It seems that a party of Sonorians, numbering 
some seven or eight persons, had been prospecting 
in the valley for three or four weeks, and ‘as no ev- 
idence of success was manifested, they were not 
interrupted by an accession of Americans, but pur- 
sued their own course without attracting any at- 
tention until the amount of gold obtained became 
so large that further concealment of their gains was 

utterly impossible. The news spread rapidly, and 
in the short spacé of four days, Bear Valley, num- 


bering some. forty or fifty souls previous to these 
' discoveries, became | a place of 3,000 inhabitants, 


some hundred-dwelling-houses, eight or ten stores, 
and the ustal. number of. gambling and drinking 
saloons. A town. was, Jaid out, map ed and subdi- 


. vided into streetsand, ‘squares,. Wi in. tvs nty- -four, | 
hours from the ‘setting in of the first great tide of 


emigration, “each “hombre, ‘of course, possessing a 
town lot. So much for American enterprise. . 

Very extensive limestone and marble formations: 
have recently been discovered in this State, on ‘the 
American River, within thirty or thirty-five miles 
It is said to be of excellent qual- 
ity, and i is so situated as to be of easy transporta- 
tion. ‘The value of this discovery (which has been 


made public by Dr. Trask, who is engaged in a ge- 


ological survey of the State) can hardly be appre- 
ciated Py our Atlantic citizens. Stone for building 


- purposes “is brought from the “Atlantic ports, 
- from Australia and China, and meets with ready 
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sale. Volcanoes have been discovered to exist 
in the Sierra Nevada mountains by a gentleman 
who was on an exploring expedition. A new 
and most important enterprise has been engaged in 
by a number of gentlemen in San Francisco—the 
establishment of a “ California Institute.” It is des- 
tined to be the foundation and repository of the 
historical and scientific discoveries of California, as 
every pains will be taken to secure all that is rare 
in history, art, or science. Already a considerable 
library has been collected, and means have been 
taken to secure further additions, as well as the 
leading journals of Europe and America. The 
social and moral condition of California is daily im- 
proving. Churches are being erected in the interi- 
or, and are increasing in number in San Francisco. 
Much is owing in this respect to the very large in- 
crease, during the past few months, of our oe 
population. 











Rattroap Accipents.—The daily papers are con- 
stantly recording the occurrence of serious disasters 
on the various railroads in almost every part of the 
country. Indeed, they are too numerous for us to 
find space for them in our monthly summary. We, 
ho wever, are happy to present an effectual prevent. 
ive to these calamities, in the following statement 
of a _ correspondent of the Tribune, who, after de- 
scr ribing what superintendents and conductors should 
be, thus continues : _-. were 

“Such men can be obtained ;_ perhaps not at the 
lowest market price, but at prices somewhat equiv- 
alent to their required capacities, and nominal, the 
value of life, limb and property considered. But 
how? By the aid of Phrenology, and not other- 
wise. Humbug! cries a host of young and old fo- 
gies, who are not only constant travelers, but stock- 
holders—humbug ! 


Gentlemen, if you are satisfied to risk broken 
bones, life even, upon the security of after punish- 
ment for inattention, carelessness, recklessness on 
the part of an employee whose mental organization 
qualified him to effect a catastrophe calculated to 
produce such results—allow me to say that there is 
a large and increasing amount of mind which de- 


sires no such peril; recognizing, as it does, that 


with proper employees, collisions, switching off, &c., 
would seldom, if ever, occur, and that the greater 
portion of other catastrophes, which now involve 
such heavy loss of life and property, could be pre- 
vented by stringent precaution. 

A railroad superintendent should be a man vee the 
highest order of practical talent; possessing the 
following manifestations :—Health, good. - A Total 


_ Abstinent from intoxicating and stimulating drinks. 


Temperaments—Mental, Vital, Motive, large. Ac- 
tivity, ditto. Head not less than 23 inches. Mental 
Manifestations—Caution, Comparison, Causality, 
Time, Calculation, Order, Constructiveness, Con- 


scientiousness, Firmness, Self-Esteem, Combative~ 


ness, Eventuality, Individuality, Locality, Form, 
Human Nature, Suavitiveness, Benevolence, all 
large. Veneration, Hope, Destructiveness, Size, 
Weight, full to large. Approbativeness, Language, 
full. Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, Continuity, 
average to full. The other manifesiations would, — 
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with the above, generally harmonize ; seldom in- 
terfere. 

A conductor should possess—Good Health. Bea 
Total Abstinent. Temperaments—Mental, Vital, 
Motive, darge. Head not less than 224 inches. 
Mental Manifestations—Caution, Conscientiousness, 
Comparison, Causality, Firmness, Self-Esteem, 
Eventuality, Individuality, Locality, Form, Order, 
Human Nature, Suavitiveness, Jarge. Constructive- 
ness, Combativeness, Benevolence, Veneration, Size, 
Weight, Calculation, Time, Amativeness, full to 
large. Destructiveness, Hope, Approbativeness, 
Language, full. Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, 
Continuity, average to full, The other faculties to 
harmonize. 


Such can be found—such alone should be em- | 


ployed. Such an one would never jeopardize the 
life of his passengers, nor the property of the 
corporation, while sane.” 


[We not only endorse the above, but submit 
whether the lives and property of our people 
would not be the better protected by requiring 
each and every officer to first undergo a Phreno- 
logical examination, by which to test his qualifica- 
tion, or adaptation to the business or place as- 
sumed; and if found wanting, let the™fact be 
pointed out, and some other occupation ‘recom- 
mended. It has come to be an every day affair for 
mechanics to select their apprentices for the various 
trades by the aid of Phrenology; then why not 
apply the same rule tomen? In the hands of a 
judicious Phrenologist, a true and reliable opinon 
may always be obtained. ] 





ANOTHER “Acciwent.—Another terrible calamity 
took place i in New York on the night of Jan. 12th, 
which resulted in the death of six persons, several 
others being dangerously wounded. An alarm of 
fire was given in the street, which led the inmates 
of the house in which the disaster occurred, to sup- 
pose that the fire was their own dwelling. They 
rushed in great confusion to the narrow staircase, 
in order to.make their escape, when they were pre- 
cipitated to the bottom. The scene was one of the 
most distressing excitement. 





Lectures on A New Pran.—A course of lectures 
on a new plan has been opened in this city, witha 
view to furnish the masses of the people with an 
attractive method of obtaining popular information. 
The course is delivered in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, the price of admission being only twelve-an 3- 
a-half cents. Several of the most eminent speakers 


are engaged as lecturers, and every effurt is made. 


to give a practical and substantial value to the 
course. It was opened on the 13th of January by 
Horace GreeLey; and among other distinguished 


persons who have since delivered lectures, or are’ 


yet to do so, we find the names of Rarpa Watpo 
Exerson, Hexry Warp Beecuer, Henry J. Ray- 


“onp, Wa. D. Gattacuer, Taeopore Parker, BH. 


Cnarty, E. K. Kane, H. W. Bertows, and Horace 
Maxx. This project of lectures at an almost 


nominal price by men of the highest eminence in’ 


their respective departments, is a genuine Ameri- 
ean idea, We note it as an encouraging sign of the 
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times—another landmark in the great highway of 


progress. 
— 





TRIAL oF THE Fire Anninitator.—An experi- 
ment has been made in this city, to test the efficacy 
of Phillips’s Fire Annihilator, which did not meet 
with the anticipated success. 

In the center of a large square a cottage build- 
ing was constructed of green spruce and pine 
boards, of about three-quarters of an inch in thick- 
ness, This structure was twenty-two feet in hight, 
making two stories, and twenty feet square. In 
the middle of the second story floor was cut a large 
hatchway or well-hole, through which were per- 
pendicularly placed about a dozen wide pine 
planks, one end of which rested on the ground 
floor. About the bottom of these planks was piled 
a quantity of shavings well saturated with turpen- 
tine. The shavings were set on fire, and in a mo- 
ment, almost, the flames communieated to the 
planks placed through the hatchway. Less than 
half a minute had elapsed, however, after the pile 
was fired, before four of the machines were brought 
to bear upon the flames. The gaseous vapor which 
poured from the machines almost instantaneously 
extinguished the flames. The vapor and smoke 
caused by the turpentine and shavings so filled the 
building that it was impossible to enter it. The 
windows of the first and second stories were 
smashed in by some of the workmen, and in two 
minutes thereafter the crowd poured into the prem- 
ises, and even upon the roof of the wings on each 
side, 


So little time had elapsed after the building had 
been fired and the application of the Annihilator, 
that the planks were scarcely charred. The crowd 
deeming the test very unsatisfactory, proposed to 
fire the premises themselves and give the experi- 
mentors a fair chance. An objection being raised 
to this proposition by the workmen, a general fight 
took place, which, but for the interference of the 
police, would have resulted seriously to some of 
those engaged in it. 


The building was finally fired by the populace in 
several places, and before twenty minutes, had 
elapsed, the structure was a mass of ruins. 


FOREIGN. 


Tue Frencu Usurpation.—The great event of 
European interest since our last issue, is the usur- 
pation of power by Louis Napoleon, and the conse- 
quent change in the condition of the French Re- 
public. On the 2d of December a decree was 
issued by the President, announcing the dissolution 
of the National Assembly, and proposing certain 
measures to be acted gn by the people, in their 
electural colleges. According to the system de- 
clared, the laws were to be drawn up by a Council 
of State, and voted by a legislative body elected 
by universal suffrage, while the President was to 
be responsible Dictator for ten years. Under this 
arrangement there is to be no Constitution, of 
course. ‘The whole power is vested in the Presi- 
dént. The Council of State depends upon him, 
and, consequently, the laws proposed by that body 











to the Legislative Assembly will be such as he 
approves and none other. In short, the plan of 
government proposed by Louis Napoleon is the 
most complete despotism ever conceived by the 
brain of man. The plan thus concocted has been 
ratified by the people, sustained by an immense 
military power, and has thus taken the place of 
the nominal republic. 





ResiGNation oF Lorp Parmerstox.—An_ impor- 
tant change has taken place in the British Ministry 
by the resignation of Lord Palmerston as Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs. He is to be succeeded by 
Lord Granville. 

The withdrawal of Lord Palmerston from the 
government is imputed to the dissensions which 
have been known to exist in the cabinet for several 
months past, and was probably precipitated by the 
significant reception and emphatic avowal of opinion 
to the Kossuth deputation, to whom his lordship 
used language by no means complimentary to the 
absolutists of Europe. The fearless position as- 
sumed by his lordship proved distasteful to a ma- 
jority of the ministry, and hence the result. 

Among the rumored causes of Lord Palmerston’s 
secession from the cabinet, was that of a difference 
of opinion upon the abstract question of the French 
Revolution, though the mystery is not likely to be 
revealed before the meeting of Parliament. 

The under-secretary, Lord Stanley, has also ten- 
dered his resignation. 


Dears of Prirssnirz.—The death of Priessnitz, 
the celebrated founder of the Water-Cure system, 
oceurred at Grafenberg, on the 28th of November. 
For the last year he had felt himself gradually 
sinking, and this winter, for the first time during a 
long period of practical life, he found himself ob- 
liged to limit his visits to the immediate vicinity of 
his residence at Grafenberg. Within a month be- 
fore his demise, he showed symptoms of general 
dropsical complaint. He treated himself with the 
utmost clearness of mind, but entertained little 
hope of his eventual recovery. He said he should 
not live to see the spring return. Up to almost the 
very last day of his life, he continued to give his 
advice to those who sought him. His head was 
perfectly clear to the last, but he looked like a 
shadow, and without a smile any longer on his 
face. 

He received every one who came to him, and 
gave his advice with an air of calm patience. The 
day before his death, after taking’ the “cure” he 
was seen sawing. wood for exercise, in a warm 
room, and very warmly clad. Thus it is evident 
that the extraordinary will and the moral courage, 
upheld by faith in the hydropathic cure, which he 
had shown with regard to others all his life, was 
strong in him to the last. On the day of his death 
Friday, the 28th of November, his symptoms be- 
came aggravated, he grew weaker and weaker, 
and about five in the afternoon he laid himself on 
his bed, without any assistance, and in one minute 
afterwards he breathed his last. He was only 
fifty-two. In early life he received serious injury 
in the chest from an accident, and he used to say 
himself that his constitution was bad ; that nothing 
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but his own mode of life and his own “cure” 
would have sustained him. 

The whole place had been thrown into conster- 
nation as the news spread of his rapidly approach- 
ing death. The inhabitants of Freiwaldau thronged 
up to Grafenberg—all the sledges available were 
following each other up the steep snow-covered 
road, soon to descend again with the news that 
Priessnitz was no more. It can scarcely be con- 
ceived the strange blank these words seemed to 
leave on the mind. Suddenly the center that held 
all together had vanished—Freiwaldau seemed to 
haye shrank again in a moment into the obscure 
and remote village it was before Priessnitz’s name 
was heard of. 

It is not exactly known what amount of property 
Priessnitz has left, but it is supposed to be nearly 
£100,000. When it is considered how small, com- 
pared to that given to other physicians, was the 
remuneration he took from his patients, and when 
it is remembered that, thirty years ago, Priessnitz 
was a poor peasant, this fortune gives some meas- 
ure of the immense success that has attended him. 

A more detailed sketch of the life and services 
of this extraordinary man may be found in the 
Water-Cure Journal for the present month, 


Fredrika Bremer arrived at Stockholm on the 
22d of November last, in season to be present at 
the funeral of her elder sister, Miss Marie Bremer, 
from whom she inherits a very large fortune. 


Ausrrattan Gotp.—Capt. Erskine, R. N., has 
published an account of the discoveries of gold in 
Australia, from which it appears that the largest 
piece of gold in the world, weighing 106 pounds, 
was obtained at a spot about 53 miles from Bath- 
urst, and the effect was such as to silence all the 
attempts which had still been kept up to oppose 
the movement. The introduction of improved ma- 
chines and processes for amalgamation also tended 
greatly to increase the returns. 


Turner, the great English landscape painter, died 
at his residence, No. 47 Queen Anne-st., London, on 
Friday, December 19, aged 76. He was never 
married, and leaves a very large fortune made by 
his art; he was the son of a barber. His finished 
oil paintings have latterly ranged in price from 
$3,500 to $7,000. 


The Admiralty have determined not to send an- 
other expedition in search of Sir John Franklin by 
way of Behring’s Straits. The Plover is to be 
communicated with each year by a man-of-war— 
the Amphitrite is the next. 


Trrriric Water-Srours.—T wo enormous water- 
spouts, accompanied by a terrific hurricane, have 
swept over the island of Sicily. Those who saw, 
describe them as two immense spherical bodies of 
water, reaching from the clouds, their cones nearly 
touching the earth, and, as far as could be judged, 
ata quarter of a mile apart, traveling with im- 
mense velocity. They passed over the island near 
Marsala. In their progress houses were unroofed, 
trees uprooted, men and women, horses, cattle, and 
sheep were raised up, drawn into their vortex, and 
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borne on to destruction. During their passage rain 
descended in cataracts, accompanied with hailstones 
of enormous size, and masses of ice. Going over, 
Castellamare, near Stabia, it destroyed half the 
town, and washed 200 of the inhabitants into the 
sea, who all perished. Upward of 500 persons 
have been destroyed by this terrible visitation, and 
an immense amount of property, the country being 
laid waste for miles. The shipping in the harbor 
suffered severely, many vessels being destroyed, 
and their crews drowned. After the occurrence 
numbers of dead human bodies were picked up, 
all frightfully mutilated and swollen. 


Earruquake In Turkey.—A shock of an earth- 
quake was felt on the 12th of October, at Berat, in 
European Turkey. It threw down part of the 
fortress, and 400 soldiers perished in the ruins. 
About 800 houses, a Greek church, and two mosques 
were greatly injured. When, after the disaster, 
the population was counted, 800 persons were miss- 
ing, but many of them were supposed to have taken 
to flight. The upper part of a mountain near the 
town became detached, and was cast a considerable 
distance ; a crater then opened in the center, and 
vomited black smoke and blocks of stone ; this was 
followed by a sulphurous lava in a boiling state, 
which subsequently turned to powder. Fetid ex- 
halations arose, which corrupted the air. The vil- 
lages near Berat also suffered greatly from the 
earthquake. At Salonica, on the 30th and 81st of 
October, shocks were felt. They came from the 
north to the south, and lasted several seconds. The 
sky was covered at the time. The first shocks 
were slight, the latter stronger, but it is not stated 
that they did any damage. 


Boston Motives, 


Lasors or A Purmanturopist.—Rey. Joun M. 
Spear, the well known and devoted friend of des- 
titute prisoners, who under the smoke of crime 
loves to detect sparks of humanity worth saving, 
informs the newspapers, in a note, that “during 
the year 1851 he assisted 856 persons, by furnish- 
ing them with food, clothing, lodging, employment, | 
counsel, &c.; traveled to assist prisoners, and to 
deliver lectures, 7,160 miles, in Massachusetts, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut and 
New York; made 70 prison visits; delivered 79 
lectures on Prisons and Crime, its Causes and 
Treatment; distributed among prisoners and others, 
6,000 publications; and became bail for prisoners 
to the amount of $10,000.” 








Lecrurrs.—The Mercantile Library, the Mechan- 
ics’, Apprentices’, and other stated society courses 
are constantly crowded; and as you mingle with 
the throng in Washington-street, almost every 
evening about 9 o’clock, you may hear young men 
and maidens discussing the relative merits of Whip- 
ple, Chapin, Giles, Doctor Holmes, and other liter- 
ary lions, who have been giving them their best 
thoughts. Although the public interest in lectures 
is far from being as absorbing as it once was in 
Boston, owing to the growing taste for various ar- 
tistic exhibitions, particularly Music. 





Mrs. E. Oakes Smith has been exciting much at- 
tention, and winning golden opinions in Nantucket, 
New Bedford, and other places. 


The course of Phrenological lectures in the Tre- 
mont Temple, by Messrs. 0. S. & L. N. Fowler, 
has been successfully completed. The audience 
was very numerous and constant, and we hear on 
all sides grateful acknowledgments of the wise, 
and practical, and friendly instructions about our- 
selves, and the true way of keeping and improving 
ourselves, physically, mentally, and socially, re- 
ceived at these lectures. 


R. W. Emerson’s lectures on the Conduct of Life 
attest, likewise, in subject and treatment, the de- 
mand of the age for practical wisdom, though it be 
transcendental at the same time. His audiences 
have been larger and larger, and such as it is an 
inspiring pleasure to sit among ; so much intelligence, 
original character, refinement, culture, and humani- 
ty, is rarely concentrated by the magnetism of one 
original man. Everybody speaks of the eminent 
practicality of these lectures, especially the third 
and fourth, of which the themes were “ Wealth” 
and “Economy.” There is an exquisite wit, as well 
as wisdom, in his sententious lessons, and ad homi- 
nem illustrations. Everybody leaves in good 
humor, Pouch nobody escapes unhit; and you go 
away more serious, and more hopeful from these 
truly poetic oracles, not of sentimentality, but of 
hard fact. 


Concerts AND Orartorios.—To undertake to 
characterize the winter life of Boston, especially 


this winter, without speaking of its music, would \ 


be to omit one of the most prominent and perma- 
nent features. Music is a part of the daily air and 
food of a cultivated Bostonian; and the same is 
measurably true of the suburban circle, which, 
thanks to railroads, ‘includes places as far off as 
Worcester and New Bedford. Lectures and thea- 
ters, in turn, have been “the rage ;” it is now mu- 
sic; music of all forms and grades, from “ Hutchin- 
son families” and “Sable Minstrels,” up to the 
symphonies of Beethoven. Especially has the taste 
for classical instrumental music been developed of 
late years. No places of resort are more eagerly 
and constantly attended by the cultivated classes, 
especially the young ladies of Boston, than the 
weekly afternoon rehearsals of the “ Musical Fund” 
Orchestra, where, for a very small expense, they 
hear and become familiar with the great sympho- 
nies, overtures, &c., of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Mendelssohn. From. 1,200 to 1,400 persons 
are frequently present at these rehearsals, and con- 
stitute the genuine nucleus of a permanent musical 


public; the concerts, six or more in number, draw. 


an audience of 2,000. The same, to a great ex- 
tent, is true of the weekly rehearsals and concerts 
of that select and model orchestra, the “ Germania 
Musical Society.” Then, again, the “Mendelssokn 
Quartette Club” has its afternoon rehearsal, and 
its bi-weekly concert of choice “Chamber Music,” 
where the purest and most artistic compositions for 
stringed instruments, the quintessence of the art 
of the great masters, are regularly enjoyed by an, 
of course smaller, but most constant and devoted, 
audience. Here are three afternoon opportunities 
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per week, and as many in the evening, of drinking 
at these fountains of harmonious inspiration; al/ 
of which are diligently cultivated by some of the 
self-improving daughters of Boston. 

To this add the great sacred oratorios of the 
‘ Handel and Haydn” and the “ Musical Education” 
societies, which, with their choruses of 200 voices, 
produce the “Messiah,” the “Sampson,” the “St. 
Paul,” &c. ; also the occasional concerts of traveling 
yocalists and instrumental virtuosos, most of which 
are well attended; and it is plain that music must 
be set down as one of the most absorbing and least 
transitory “notions” of the city of the Puritans. 
All this is natural fruit of music in the public 
schools, of annual “Conventions” of music-teach- 
ers, &e., &e. 


Boston, too, has native products in this line to 
boast. The two last weeks have witnessed two 
very interesting occasions, where public sympathy 
was largely called out. One was a benefit con- 
cert to raise an education fund for a Boston girl of 
rare voice and talent, “ Miss Adalaide Phillips,” 
who goes to perfect her gift among the best teach- 
ers in Europe. The other was the welcoming back 
in a similar way, by a most crowded and enthusias- 
tic complimentary concert, of another Bostorf girl, 
who has returned a finished artiste, and singer of 
the first rank, as Madame Biscaccianti. 


Scuoot or Drsien ror Women.—This institu- 
tion, as yet in its infancy, realizes, so far, the most 
sanguine expectations of its founders and patrons, 
Since our last month’s notice, the number of pupils 
has increased to eighty-five, and the directors are 
obliged to decline further applications for the pres- 
ent. To the admirable instructions of Mr. Whit- 
taker, in the principles and art of design, lessons in 
coloring, in wood engraving, and in botany have 
been added. As the number of pupils increases, 
employment already awaits some of the most ad- 
vanced and gifted of their number, in the capacity 
of assistant teachers. And we are told that the 
advanced classes will soon be able to supply orders 
for manufacturers for original ornamental patterns. 
Who will not rejoice when our sisters can support 
themselves, in this rough, competitive world, by 
their innate taste and talent for the beautiful ? 








Partettes. 


Tae Huronsons—This favorite “ band of 
brothers” have, within the last month, been winning 
golden opinions from the lovers of their unrivalled 
home-songs in this city and Brooklyn. Like the 
bird-songsters, we hope they will pay us their an- 
nual visit, and like them stay at least half the year. 
They are as good as new, and grow better by age. 





Agricutture AnD Horricunruz—Our depart- 


ment devoted to this, the primitive occupation of 


man, during the past year has elicited unusual at- 
tention, pleasure, and profit in great numbers of 
our readers. On this subject, S. A. Barrett writes 
us as follows :— 

Messrs. Fowiers anp Weis :—Right glad am I 


IN _ that a portion of your excellent Journal is devoted 





to the noble and useful arts of Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture. The improvement of the soil is as well 
worthy, and as justly claims the attention of the 
patriot, the philanthropist, and the philosopher, as 
the improvement of the mind; for he who origi- 
nates a good fruit, or causes grass or grain to grow 
where nothing useful grew before, is as mucha 
benefactor as he who originates a new thought, or a 
new science ; and is far more deserving the grati- 
tude of mankind than he who retails either meta- 
physical absurdity, abstract philosophy, or theologi- 
cal mystery, from the press, the pulpit, or the 
forum, 


It is matter of gratulation, and argues a better 
future, that the twin arts, Agriculture and Horti- 
culture, are rapidly receiving accessions from the 
higher ranks of society. The philosopher and states- 
man retire to their farms; the poet seeks the re- 
tirement of rural life, and the votaries of commerce 
and science follow their example. Hence, a new 
impetus is given to both; a spirit of emulation has 
risen, and more grain, and grass, and cattle, and 
better—and more of the luscious and lovely fruits, 
and finer, are the result. And men are fast learn- 
ing that fruits and vegetables are cheaper and 
healthier food than meats; and, whether its phi- 
losophy is, or is not understood, a world of good is 
the inevitable consequence ; for, is it not true that 
the noblest and most useful of animals are herbi- 
vorous? and does not the cause apply with equal 
truth to the human family? I believe that it does: 
and thus believing, I hail with much pleasure an 
auxiliary so influential and valuable as the “Jour- 
nal;” and the fact, that its senior editor is a practi- 
cal agriculturist and votary of Pomona, adds truth 
to its tone, and force to its truth, Few men may 
claim so extensive an acquaintance With fruit as he, 
and none enjoy it with a keener relish. In his ru- 
ral retreat at “Bird’s Nest,” he is perfectly “at 
home” in his fruit gardens and orchards, and will 
diseuss Phrenology or fruits with equal intelligence, 
facility, and pleasure. 





(The accompanying engraving represents the general ap 
pearance of THz MAN or THE AGE in his native costume, 
We expect, at a future time, to present our readers with a 
cHART Of his PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS. At present 
we copy a few interesting paragraphs from the Home Jowr- 
nal, which will please our readers. ] 


“In Hungary, while the contest lasted, Kossuth’s cue was 
to act, rather than talk. How he acted—with what courage, 
constancy, energy, wisdom, faith, foresight, swcecess—the 
world knows, and posterity will know and wonder at. 

“In his exile, the Tongue, and its ally, the Pen, with their 
common instrument, the Press, are all the weapons left to 
him. People regard it as a point for special admiration, 
that, with these alone, he is, at this moment, the most dread- 
ed—certainly the most dreadful—foe of three despots, in- 
trenched behind a miliion-and-a-half of bayonets, ‘ begin- 
ning to think.’ Within a ‘little month, Kossuth may be at 
the head, not of ‘my poor Hungary’ merely, but of mad- 
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dened Europe, united in devotion to him, and inextinguish- 
able hatred to them. Presenting himself to us, as he neces: 
sarily does, by his speeches only, we have to mention—and 
little more than mention—the characteristics of those won- 
derful efforts which have called forth most remark, 


“The KNOWLEDGE which his speeches contain, and the 
tact with which it is used, excite general astonishment. 
Kossuth’s life has been an active, not a studious one, but 
his knowledge of men, of history, science and literature» 
seems universal. He knows, not merely that part of a na- 
tion’s history which is universal, but also what is so pecu- 
liar that it usually is known only to itself. A score of in- 
stances of this particularity of information will occur to 
every reader, He has addressed, in this country, statesmen, 
lawyers, clergymen, students, ladies, workingmen, children, 
Germans, Africans, Irishmen, and other equally distinct 
classes ; and to each he has said precisely the most appro- 
priate things, reminding each of its special history, hero 
and aim, 


‘“ Bastern blood, as he tells us, flows in his veins, and it 
flows with down-eastern velocity and power. What Kos- 
suth, and what his career would be, if he were as physically 
perfect as he is mentally capable, the imagination alone can 
conceive, He might accelerate history, making the next ten 
years do the work of an ordinary hundred. 


“It is the general conviction that, as a mere man of talent 
Kossuth has few living equals. Up to the time when he 
went on board of the Mississippi, he had, as far as has yet 
appeared, never used his knowledge of our language in pub_ 
lic speaking, nor, to any extent, in conversation. His Eng- 
lish speeches, notwithstanding, with slight touches, here and 
there, by acompetent hand, would be models of English 
composition. He frequently employs the most English 
English, the idioms, the current quotations. There is ama- 
zing talent in this, as well as in the quickness with which he 
seizes oratorical opportunities as they arise, 


“‘ With so much brilliancy and readiness, so much imagi- 
nation and wit, people are surprised at the solidity, depth, 
and Websterian breadth of comprehension displayed in the 
speeches, We point to tle speech at Philadelphia, upon the 
late fantastic tricks of Louis Napoleon, as a fine example of 
these qualities, 


“‘ Kossuth’s unlikeness to any historical person has been 
much remarked upon. With Washington he has nothing 
in common but the cause. He reminds us of but two great 
men now passed away—Napoleon Bonaparte and Peter the 
Hermit. The former he resembles in his magnificent genius 
for ‘ handling the tools,’ by which mighty movements are 
started, controlled and directed ; the latter in his eloquence, 
in his power of kindling enthusiasm for an abstract princi- 
ple, in his present poverty and peculiar mission among the 
free nations, and in the kind of effort which his eloquence is 
likely to call forth. Three months ago, when Kossuth be- 
gan to speak, as no man has spoken since the Crusades, we 
were as unprepared to receive his doctrine as Europe was 
to march to the Holy Land, when Peter delivered his first 
harangue. But he has kindled such a flame for liberty and 
international fair-play, that the people are already with him. 
Another year may witness a new and nobler crusade, of 
which poor Hungary shall. be the Holy Land.” 








General Patires, 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Our Frienf ann Comarens in the diffusion of phreno- 


logical and physiological ‘ ience, will desire to see EVERY 
FAMILY provided with a copy of this man-reforming Journal 
for 1852. Now is the time to lend this g cause your aid. 
It will cost you but an earnest and an honest word, and that 
word may send lasting blessings to unborn thousands. 








_ 





Those who have read one volume of the Journal, 
will find little difficulty in convincing any reasonable mind 
of the paramount advantages of Phrenology and Physiology 
in self-improvement, and the proper development and 
training of the rising generation, a knowledge of which 
may be obtained through the Phrenological Journal. 
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This Journal will be sent in clubs to different post-offices 
when desired ; as it frequently happens that old subscribers 
wish to make a present of a volume to their friends in other 





places. 

Money on all specie-paying banks will be received in pay- 
ment forthe Journal. Several bank-notes or postage-stamps 
may be inclosed in a letter without increasing the postage. 


Drafts on New York, Philadelphia or Boston, always pre- 
ferred. Large sums should be sent in drafts or checks, pay- 
able to the order of Fowlers and Wells. 


All letters addressed to the Publishers, to insure their 
receipt, should be plainly written, containing the name of 
the Post-orricE, County, and STATE. 


Now is the time to form Clubs for the Journal for 1852. 
Allsubscriptions commence and close with the Volume. 








Sprcran Noricr.—All letters and other communications 
designed for the Journal, should be post-paid and directed 
to FowLers AND WELLS, 131 Wassau-street, New York. 

For One Dotnar a Year—Either of the following 
named Journals may be obtained :— 





Tue AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: a Repository 
of Science, Literature and General Intelligence, amply illus- 
trated with Engravings, Published monthly by FowLers 
anp WELLS, No. 131 Nassau-street, New York. 


Tue Water-Cure JournaL, and Herald of Reforms— 
Devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws of Life, 
Profusely Illustrated. Terms the same. 


Tuer Sruprent, and Family Miscellany, designed for chil- 
dren and youth, parents and teachers. Illustrated with En- 
gravings. 


Tut UnNiversAL PHonoGRAPHER—Devoted to the Dis- 
semination of Phonography and to Verbatim Reporting 
with Practical Instruction to Learners. Printed in Phono- 
graphy. 

Either or all of these Monthlies will be sent by mail to 
any post-office in the United States, for One Dollar a Year 
each. All letters and orders should be post-paid, and di- 
rected to FowLers anp We.ts, No. 131 Nassau-street> 
New York. 


When books are wanted to go by mail or express, the 
order should be written on a slip of paper, separate from 
that containing the names of subscribers for the Journals, 


Tue Warer-Core Journat for January, 1852—now ready 
—-contains articles on Human Physiology; Spinal Diseases, 
illustrated ; Chemistry of Life ; Hemorrhages from Wounds; 
A Word with the Thoughtful; Home Practice; Inflamma- 
tion of the Lungs; Death of Children; Early Experience in 
Water-Cure ; Miseducation ; Diagnosis and Prognosis; In- 
fluence of Solar Light; Erysipelas; Home Treatment; The 
Teeth, their Physiology ; Water-Cure in Typhus; Hydro- 
pathic Encyclopedia; Miscellany; “The Organic Laws ;” 
the Human Hair; a Challenge. Varieties, The Age of Pro- 
gress; Honesty in Little Things; Matrimony, and other 
matters of interest to those in health and the invalid, 
Terms—-One Dollar a year. Published monthly by Fowiers 
AND WELLSs, 131 Nassau-street, New York, 


Tue Srupent, AN IbtustrRatep Monruty Magazine. 
——Devoted to the Physical, Moral and Intellectual Improve- 
ment of Youth; adapted to every member of the family. 

The Natural Sciences, Physiology, Chemistry, Natural 


Phi hy, Astronomy, Botany logy, History, Biogra- 
phy, Travels, Poetry, and OMI cco in a familiar 
manner, It aims to be the cheapest and most useful Family 
Periodical in America. 

Tue STUDENT e found of great interest to juvenile 
readers, [ts moral tone is of the most elevated character, 


and the abundant instruction it affords is both pleasing and 
useful.— New York Tribune. 


Tue Epiror or THE Srupent has marked out an origi- 
nal plan, more comprehensive than that of other juvenile 
magazines ; for this, while intelligible to the young, isadapt- 
ed to the entire family — Te Independent. 


Terms—One Dollar a year in advance. Please address all 
jetters, post-paid, to FowLers anp We .ts, No, 131 Nassau- 
street, New York. feb. 1t. 





To Book AGrenrs anp OTuers.—Fowlers and Wells, 
Publishers, 131 Nassau-street, N. Y., will furnish, in large or 
small quantities, all works on Phrenology, Physiology, or 
Hydropathy; also on the various reforms of the age: 
Among others, works on Phonography, Education, and the 
Natural Sciences generally.. Catalogues may be had on ap- 
plication. The most liberal terms offered to agents. For 
particulars, address as above. 





DereRRED ARTICLES.—Among the numerous articles 
which press upon our columns, we have an elaborate 
article from-the senior editor, on Phonography, which we 
are obliged to lay over to the next number ; also, ‘ Individ- 
ual Responsibility,” to be concluded; “ Emigration,” “The 
Progress of Truth,” ‘ Circumstances,” “Offshoots.” Our 
correspondents must exercise the virtue of patience. 





Tue Rigur Way.—When we write a letter to a person 
requiring an answer, we inclose an envelope, with a postage 
stamp upon it, addressed to ourselves. Then all that a “ per- 
son” has to do, is simply to furnish paper, write the an- 
swer, enclose the same in the aforesaid pre-paid envelope, 
and return the same tous. This usually insures a prompt 
answer, and subjects the person to very little trouble or ex- 
pense. If all people would adopt this plan, it would be a 
great saving, for when answers to letters are not pre-paid, 
the amount of postage is jive instead of three cents. When 
a person writes a letter to another, on his own business, 


requiring an answer, he should prepay the same both 
ways. 


Tur Marne Liquor Law—beautifully printed in Eight 
12mo pages.—Regarding this document in the light of a 
godsend, and feeling desirous of giving it the widest possi- 
ble circulation, and at the smallest price, the publishers of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL have stereotyped and printed 
an edition of 20,000 copies, which they will sell in packages 
at first cost, namely: for packages of one hundred copies, 
$1; packages of fifty copies, 50 cents; packages of twenty- 
five copies, 25 cents; packages of one thousand copies, $10, 

We hope the friends of Temperance, Morality, Intelli- 
gence, and Reform will circulate this document every 
where. A mighty revolution will follow it, and great good 
to man will be the result, 

As the document is sold in large or small packages at cost, 
for gratuitous distribution, it is presumed that every Tem- 
perance Society will order them in quantities, to be given 
to the unconverted. Friends, what say you? Will you 
approve, advocate, and promulgate, this “new star in 
the East,” the Maine Liquor Law? Ifso, order from one 
hundred to ten thousand copies of this precious, this best 
of all human enactments, the Maine Liquor Law. Who 
will have it? How many? 


A New Express Company.—Besides the three old and 
well established companies of Harnden & Co., Adams 
& Co., and Kinsley & Co., a new company has just been or- 
ganized under the name of Nicuots & Co. The vast in- 
crease of business and of travel between New York and 
other cities, furnishes ample employment for all these great 
express companies, whose services are now quite indispen- 
sable. The new company have offices at 14 Wall-street, 
New York, and 18 Congress-street, Boston; and branch 
offices in New Haven, Hartford, Springfield, and Worcester, 
and will forward packages by railroad over that route, 
leaving New York and Boston daily, at 8 A. M. and 33 P. M., 
delivering parcels in either city the same day, and on the 
morning of the next day, when sent by the evening or 
3: P.M.train. This, we believe, is an improvement on 
either of the old companies, and will insure success to the 
pew. At another time we shall give the routes of all the 
express companies, running in and out of this Merropotis, 
for the benefit of our friends who may wish to ayail them- 
selves of these incomparable facilities. 


Ca Correspondents, 


S. P.—We would recommend you to try the water-cure. 

















H. Faircnitp.—We can furnish all the back volumes of 
the Journal, except the third and fourth, and the volume 
for 1851. 





J. N. T., Bethlehem, N. H. 
learned without a master?” 

“ins. Yes, by the aid of books. 

2. “ Would it pay, fora young farmer to learn it for the 
purpose of keeping a journal, taking notes of sermons, 
lectures, reading, observation, &c., or for the purpose of 
teaching it?” 

Ans. Yes, abundantly. 

3. “ What books are needed, and what would they cost?” 

ns, Class Book and Reader, 63 cents; and the * Univer- 
sal Phonographer,” monthly, at $1 a year. 

4, “Can they be obtained at your Cabinet in Boston?” 

ins. Yes, and all our other works. 


Pew Publications. 


Clovernook ; or, Recollections of our Neighborhood in the 
West. By Atice Carry. lvol. 12mo. New York: 
J. 8. Redfield. 


This may be regarded as one of the most admirable vol- 
umes in our literature from the hand of a woman. Indeed, 
neither man nor woman has ever painted with more natu- 
ralness of greuping and exquisite skill of coloring the do- 
mestic life of the farming classes in the West. The “ upper 
ten” have had abundance of historians, and the gay and 
fashionable world has continually been chosen for illustra- 
tion by literary men of almost every grade. The “ country 
people ” have now a classic of their own, exhibiting their 
own West life, by a woman of genius who has lived among 
them, ahd thoroughly appreciates their character. In hu- 
mor, tenderness, pathos, and dramatic force, Clovernook is 
the book of the season. 


1. “Can Phonography be 











Hand-Book of the Useful Arts; including Agriculture, 
Architecture, Domestic Economy, Engineering, Machine- 
ry, Manufactures, Mining, Photogenic and Telegraphic 
Art; being an Exposition of thetr Principles and Prac- 
tice, and a Compend of American and European Inventions. 
By T. AntiseLi, M.D. New York: G. P. Putnam. 


In his preface the author remarks :— 


“The aim and scope of this volume is perhaps sufficient - 
ly indicated in the title-page. It is intended to comprise, in- 
a clear and comprehensive form for popular reference, a 
dictionary of all terms used in the application of science to 
the useful arts. It is believed that a manual of this kind— 
sufficiently full in its details for ordinary purposes, and ac- 
curately posted up to the present time, yet in a compara- 
tively moderate compass—will meet a very important want 
in this country, which is yet unfilled by the large and more 
expensive works already before the public.” 


This book should be found in every man’s library. Asa 
work for reference, it is without an equal. 


Western Portraiture and Emigrants’ Guide; a description 
of Wisconsin, Illinois, and Lowa, with remarks on Min- 
nesota and other Territories, By Danizt 8. Curtis. New 
York: J. H. Colton. 

Some three hundred and fifty well printed 12mo pages, 
bound in muslin, with a large map of the States and Terri- 
tories described. To those seeking a “home in the West” 
this hand-book would be of great service, aiding them in 
determining where, when, and how to select a suitable 
place to settle. Price of the book, $1. 





Lectures on the American Eclectic System of Surgery. By 
Bensamin L. Hitt, M.D. With over one hundred en- 
gravings illustrating the practice of Surgery. 8vo. pp. 671. 
Price $3.50. For Sale by Fowlers and Wells, New York. 
A work printed on good paper and, large, clear type, it 

has several features with which we are decidedly well 

pleased. 

It treats all its subjects in a plain, straightforward man- 
ner, as if the common mind was being addressed, and, 
while it displays learning and experience, it is not veiled in 
the stately obscurity of technical language. 

It may also be regarded as of a decidedly reformatory 
character in its teachings, and is free from that professional 
pride and that ridiculous adhesion to old notions, and that 
fear of something new, which pervades nearly all works of 
this character. 

The author has done a good service for the cause to 
which his work is devoted, not only as respects the student 
of Medicine and Surgery, but also the common reader. 
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The Philosophy of Justice between God and Man. By Brn- 
gaMin Boop. New York: John S. Taylor. 12mo. pp. 220. 
This is the first, or among the first efforts in book form, 

of a young candidate for fame, who possesses considerable 
talent and a decidedly critical and metaphysical cast of 
mind. If we cannot in all respects follow his arguments 
and conclusions with our assent, yet we admire the cour- 
age and independence which he evinces in daring to call in 
question some of the doctrines and philosophical specula- 
tions of some of the great minds of the past. ‘Great 
men,” we have read in the book of Job, “are not always 
wise,” and itis not certain but what our young author has 
started some strictures on the teachings of Edwards and 
others, that wise heads in the present and future ages will 
pronounce to be correct. 

We are not very fond of the Gordian knots of abstract 
metaphysical subtleties in which our author deals, or of the 
writings of those whose notions of a similar character he 
labors so zealously to prune of what he regards as errone- 
ous, nor are we quite sure that he makes out a clearer case 
than did those whom he calls in question for their theoreti- 
cal errors. 

Many old theological writers, in discoursing on the doc- 
trines of “necessity,” “free will,” ‘moral liberty,” &c., 
always appeared to us to reasonin a circle, and to alternuate- 
ly transpose the conditions of cause and effect. This incon- 
sistency, in more than one instance, our author shows up in 
excellent, style. 

‘‘The Philosophy of Justice” contains many bold, clear, 
and earnest thoughts, and will repay perusal. He givesa 
very good chapter concerning ‘*‘ the difference in minds,” 
in which he endorses and very clearly argues the doctrines 
of Phrenology, which, when we are less pressed for room, 
we may give to our readers. 


Summerfield ; or, Life on a Farm. By D. K. Ler. Au- 
burn: Derby and Miller. New York; Mark H. New- 
man and Co. 


This is one of the most unexceptionable tales which we 
have met. If our people cannot find enough to read among 
the mountains of books on the natural sciences or the arts, 
then we would recommend this and kindred works. Should 
the writer turn his attention to subjects of real utility, he 
would soon distinguish himself as an author, and be the 
means of doing great good in the world. 


A Wreath around the Cross; or, Scripture Truths Illus- 
trated. By Rev. A. Norton Brown. With a Recom- 
mendatory Preface, by Joun ANGELL JAMES. Boston: 
Gould and Lincoln. 


A very handsomely printed book of about 300 12mo. 
pages. It is divided into sections, under the following 
titles :— 

The Cross Needed—The Way to the Cross—The Cross Set 
up—tThe Sufferings of the Cross—Meditation by the Cross 
—Life from the Cross—Faith in the Cross—Submission to 
the Cross—Glorying in the Cross—-The Cross and the Crown. 

Not having read this book, we cannot say whether or not 
the author hus given us a correct interpretation of this 

“much used term. It is evidently a cross to deny any of our 
faculties their legitimate gratification, and when one faculty 
quarrels with another it is across. It is equally a cross for 
the animal propensities to be kept in subjection to the 
moral sentiments, when the former greatly predominate. It 
is a cross for Acquisitiveness to yield to Benevolence, or for 
Benevolence to yield to Acquisitiveness. So of all the fac- 
ulties. But we are blessed with intellect and moral senti- 
ments, the office of which is to direct us when, and when 
not, to “take up the cross.” It is no cross to do our duty, 
when the doing it gives pleasure to al/ our faculties, 





Littell’s Living Age. This venerable compiler of the 
“ world’s progress” in literature, continues with all the vigor 
of youth and the strength of mature manhood, Able com- 
petitors there are in the field, yet the ripe experience of 
“ Littell,” enables him to adapt his magazine to the wants 
of the more advanced portions of our community. Hence 
it is that they who have made the acquaintance of this 
“Viteraty Recorder” continue to be its patrons. Inno 
other work published in America can such a mass of liter- 
ary information be found. Published weekly in suitable 
form for binding, at $6.00 a year, by E. Lirre.t & Co, 
_ Boston, Massachusetts. 


Diary-Journals. Every man of business or pleasure, who 
would, at the end of the year, have a record of what he 
has done for the past twelve months, for reference or recre- 
ation, should possess himself of one of Francis & Loutrel’s 
Journals for 1852, Not only are these journals invaluable 
in the counting-room, but they are equally so to every one 
who wishes to memorandum his daily events and engage- 
ments. ft is only by such memoranda that one can be cer- 
tain of dates, &c., and the Francis & Loutrel Journal is 
precisely the thing required for that purpose. 








Adurrtigements, 








A limited space of this Journal will be given to advertise- 
ments, on the following terms: For 4 full page, one month, 
$50. For one column, $18. For half a column, $10. For 
less than half a column, twenty-five cents a line. 

At these rates, the smallest advertisement amounts to Zess 
than one cent a line, for EVERY THOUSAND copixEs of the 
Journal, our Edition being never less than 40,000 copies. 





Tur AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, PROSPECTUS 
of Vou. XV. for 1852, commenced on the Ist of January. 


Tur PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is published in New York, 
on the first of each month. It is devoted to Scimncr, Lir- 
ERATURE, and GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Pureno.oey forms a leading feature, which will be fully 
explained, amply illustrated with portraits of the virtuous 
and vicious, and its doctrines applied to all the practical 
interests and pursuits of mankind. 


PuysioLoey, or the Laws of Life and Health, will be 
clearly defined, extensively illustrated, and made interesting 
and profitable to all; our motto being, “* A sound mind in 
a healthy body.” The Human Race is suffering from weak- 
ness and disease, both of body and of mind. To teach Society 
how to develop the body, so that health, happiness, and 
long life may be the result, will be our great aim in this 
department. 


Home Epvcation will occupy much attention, and be 
just the kind of knowledge that the mother requires, as a 
guide in the discharge of her important duties. Nine-tenths 
of the positive vices of mankind arise from improper train- 
ing in the first twelve years of life. It will be our special 
care to make the Journal a monitor for the mother, in the 
true practical duties of domestic education. 


Youne Men will find the Journal a friend and foster- 
father, to encourage them in virtue, shield them from vice, 
and to prepare them for usefulness and success in life. The 
various occupations will be discussed in the Journal in the 
light of Phrenology and Physiology, so that every one may 
know in what pursuit he would be most likely to succeed. 


Puysiognomy, or the external signs of character, as 
shown by shape, expression, and natural language will be 
presented. 


Maenetism will be unfolded, and a rational explanation 
given of its phenomena and uses, and those interesting 
Psychological facts which seem to open to the world a new 
field of interest in the empire of mind. 


AGRICULTURE, the primitive, most healthful, and inde- 
pendent employment of man, will receive much attention, 
and such facts and philosophy will be given, illustrated by 
engravings, as will make the Journal eminently valuable to 
the farmer, and indeed to all who have a fruit tree or garden. 


Mrcuanicau.—As at least one-half the wealth of the 
world comes through the exercise of the faculty of Con- 
STRUCTIVENESS, the various mechanical arts will be en- 
couraged, new inventions explained and illustrated with 
expensive and spirited engravings. The great interesis of 
the mechanic, from the anvil to the ship, and the proudest 
edifice of Architecture will find a cordial welcome and 
earnest support in the pages of the Journal. 

Tue Narorat. Scrences, Art, Literature, Mechanism, 
Agriculture, and General Intelligence will be presented in 
the Journal, constituting an essential feature for 1852, 


Eneravines to illustrate all the leading topics of the 


Journal, more numerous and beautiful than formerly, will 
commend this volume to‘all readers. 


Tur Mecuantic, the Farmer, the Professional Man, the 
Student, the Teacher and the Mother, will find each number 
of the Journal an instructive and valuable companion. 


TERMS IN ADVANCE: 


Single copy one year.. $1 00 | Ten copies one year .. $7 00 

Five copies one year... 4 00 | Twenty copies one year 10 00 
Please address all letters, rpost-paip, to FowLers AND 

WELLS, CLINTON HALL, No. 131 Nassau-st., New York. 





PuieAse Sprciry.—When ordering Journals, please spe- 
cify wuicu is wanted, and be careful to give the Post- 
OFFICE, County, and Stare, also the name of the writer. 





Our JournaLs will be sent in clubs, to one or one hun- 
dred different post-offices, as may be desired. It will be all 
the same to the publishers, 


——____., 


To Youna Mren.—PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLoy- 
MEN’ may be obtained by any number of active and intel- 
ligent young men, by applying to the undersigned. A small 
cash capital will be necessary to commence with. Every 
person engaging in this business will be secured from the 
possibility of loss, while the prospects for a liberal profit are 
unsurpassed, Tor particulars address, post-paid, FowLers 
AND WELLS, CLINTON Hatt, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 


FasHIONABLE FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING AT GREATLY 
Repucepd Pricres.—One of the largest and most extensive 
stocks of clothing in the United States is offered by Boor 
AND Foster, wholesale and retail clothiers, No. 27 Court- 
landt-street, New York. Their assorrment consists of all 
kinds of gentlemen’s wearing apparel, manufactured with 
great pains and skill by the most competent workmen, in 
fashionable style, and of the very best material, all of which 
they will sell far below the ordinary prices for goods of a 
similar kind, Their extensive trade, complete arrange- 
ments, and the perfection to which, at great cost and labor, 
they have brought their manufacturing department, enable 
them to defy competition in supplying the most elegant and 
fashionable clothing on the most reasonable terms of any 
establishment in the Union. e 

P. 8S. Everybody is invited to give them a call before 
purchasing elsewhere,—Feb. 1t, 


VALUABLE AND Rarx Books on Phrenology, Physiology, 
&c., for sale by Fowiers anp We Ls, No. 131 Nassau- 
street, New York. 


The works of Dr. Gall, in 6 volumes............ $5 00 
Spurzheim’s Phrenology, illustrated, 2 volumes.. 2 00 
Spurzheim’s Physiognomy, with plates, (scarce). 3 00 


Beaumont’s Physiology of digestion............ 75 


Fowlers & Wells have all works on Phrenology, Physiolo- 
gy, Magnetism, Psychology, Hydropathy, and Phonography. 





PROSPECTUS OF THE UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHER FOR 
1852. PusiisHep MonrTuLy, aT ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN ADVANCE.—It is printed in the corresponding style, and 
to a considerable extent forms an advanced instruction book 
for beginners, familiarizing the mind with the best phono- 
graphic forms, while it furnishes interesting reading upon 
arts, science, literature, and the various topics of the day. 
A portion of its pages is devoted to Correspondence, Pho- 
nographic Intelligence, and the interests of the advan 
phonographer, furnishi riginal Essa 
lections from the choi f the age. : 

The style of printing is so clear beautiful, that the 
mind is never left in doubt a mome the sound each 
character represents, thereby maki ography as le- 
gible as common printing. Please address all letters, post- 
paid, to FowLEerRs AnD We.ts, No. 131 Nassau-street, New 
York.—Feb. tf ; 


















FowLerRs AND We tts, Phrenologists and Publishers, 
Clinton Hall, No. 131 Nassau-street, New York. Profession- 
al examinations, with written descriptions of character, 
when desired. Rooms open day and evening. Boston 
office, 142 Washington-street. 
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Tur New Yorx Tripune, Dairy, Semi-WEEKLY, AND 
Weexy.—The year 1852 commences with events of more 
than usual importance, and it is certain that other events, 
equally momentous, will mark its entire duration. 

The proceedings of Congress, its discussions and action 
upon the great questions of our Foreign Policy, the Tariff, 
the extension of our lines of Steamers to the Sandwich 
Islands, Asia and Africa, the, opening of a Railroad to the 
Pacific States and Territories, &c., will be watched with the 
deepest interest. 

The Presidential Election takes place this year. The 
movements of both the great parties, the Conventions, the 
nominations, and the casivass will engage to an unusual de- 
gree the attention and the feelings of the country. 

The acts and speeches of the distinguished Hungarian 
Leader and Exile, and the approach and possible outbreak 
of a mighty convalsion in which all the nations of the Euro- 
pean Continent will be involved, either on the side of Des- 
potism or of Liberty, will be subjects of constant and eager 
interest. 

The movements preliminary to this great convulsion, the 
intrigues of Russian diplomacy, the spasms of Austrian 
Despotism, French Revolution, the outrages of Italian ru- 
lers; and, on this side of the Ocean, Mexican Insurrections, 
Californian Gold Discoveries, South American Civil Wars, 
will all add to the general sum of important events which 
will distinguish the year 1852.0 

All who desire to be promptly, thoroughly, and reliably 
informed on these matters will find their wishes met in Tar 
New Yor« Trisune. Its arrangements for procuring 
early and accurate information are not surpassed either in 
extent or perfection by those of any journal in the world, 
and its readers may be assured that no expense or exertion 
will be spared to maintain, and even increase, its present 
completeness and utility es a newspaper, 

In addition to the above named features, we shall regular- 
ly publish the Letters of Bayarp TayLor, one of the Editors 
of The Tribune, who is now exploring the unknown and 
mysterious regions of Central Africa, and before his return, 
will visit the famous Oriental cities of Damascus and Bag- 
dad, and examine the ruins of ancient Nineveh. 

(<S> Postmasters taking charge of and remitting us the 
money for a club of twenty will be entitled to a copy of the 
Weekly gratis. 

' Terms:—(Payment in all cases required in adyance,) 
Daity Traisune, Mail Subscribers, $5 a year; $1 50 for 
three months, 

SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


PMO CONV capitis arene taiee ap cle media eoeaen eee $3 00 
WOT OOS vec eie visite ba cee ee ce nclelaalcis ais evlele see's 5 00 
MIE DIOS tei ciateis ples iars aiceideincasietele cee iw vaieyins Seide ou e- SUNOD 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 
Single Copy. ...... aleioeincele ae Biojad widlouin eats Seanpbinn $2 00 
SURFOONO DOS: 6:5:5a pone enolate s/oi6(eeialanin a ciaa'gn een’ 5 00 
BEIP Ht COPIES eats co sac eee see dele aaca eens 6 rae eee 10 00 
Twenty Copies, to one address. ......cceecesecees 20 00 


Subscriptions from individuals and clubs are respectfully 
solicited. They may be forwarded at any season of the 
year. Address the letters to GresLey & McELratu, Pub- 
lishers, Tribune Buildings, New York. 

SS Notes of all specie-paying Banks in the United 
States are taken for subscriptions to this paper at par. 
Money inclosed in a letter to our address, and deposited in 
any Post-Office in the United States, may be considered at 
our risk ; but a description of the bills ought in all cases to 
be left with the Postmaster. G. & McE. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tue New Yorx Trisune is one of the very best of 
wspapers in the world.— Waynesville Visitor, Ohio, 


EEKLY TRI the merits of The Tri- 
nuecessar n as it has long been, 
~as el newspa rid, and the reading pub- 


‘licwf both this ¢ 


) ry and Europe, regard it as a journal 
in the stateme 


views of which the highest confidence 
may be safely Pittston (Penn.) Gazette. 

New Yore EKLY Taipune.—Having had the reading 
of Tie Tribune more or less for several years, we can safely 
and honestly say, that of all Whig,” or “ Democratic ” pa- 

ers with which we have become acquainted, this is decid- 
edly the best. On all the great and absorbing questions of 
the day, the editor takes “ high ground,” far in advance of 
his party.—Uount Pleasant, Jowa, True Democrat. 


Tue New Yorx TaisuNe, published by Greeley & Mc 





East. Persons wishing to take a city paper, could not make 
a more judicious selection than to take the Tribune— 
Herald, Oskaloosa, Ohio. 


a 


Elrath, is one of the best newspapers published in the. 


Mecuanics, MANUFACTURERS, AND INvENTORS will find 
the Scizn'riric AMERICAN an invaluable aid to their inter- 
ests, as all subjects connected with Mechanics, Chemistry, 
Engineering, and Manufacturing, are tréated in an eminent- 
ly practical manner. It is the recognized organ of Ameri 
can Inyention, andis widely complimented at home and 
abroad for the soundness of its views. Itis issued in quarto 
form suitable for binding, with a copious index and title- 
page, and affords on enycclopedia of 416 pages, superbly 
illustrated with about 600 engravings, an official list of patent 
claims, review of American and foreign inventions, scien- 
tifle memoranda, editorials, and miscellanies. It is the 
ablest, best conducted, and most widely-circulated journal 
of its class in this country. The proprietors attend to se- 
curing letters patent for inventions, in the United States and 
Europe, on.reasonable terms. Terms of the Scientific 
American, $2 a year, $1 for six months; five copies, six 
months, $4; ten copies, six months, $8; ten copies, twelve 
months, $15. It is also issued in quarterly parts at fifty 
cents per number. Address Munn & Co., N. ¥.—Feb. It. 


Tur PHRENOLOGICAL Bust, designed for learners, show-. 
ing the exact location of all the Organs, may be packed and 
sent by Express, or as freight [not by mail] to any part of 
the globe. Price, including box for Packing, $1 25, Ad- 
dress, post-paid, FowLers AND WELLS, 131 Nassau-street, 
New York.—Feb. tf. 


Mrs. M. Trompson’s PHrenoLogicaL Muszeum, 518 
Broadway, Albany, N. Y.,is open day and evening. Free to 
visitors, where professional examinations, with charts and 
written descriptions of character, may be obtained. Fow- 
LERS AND WELLS’s Publications, and other Phrenological 
and Scientific books for sale.—Feb. tf. ; 








Psonoerapny taught by mail, in a course of from one 
to five letters. Terms, $1 per letter of instruction. For 
particulars address T, C, Lenanp, No, 205 Broadway, New 


York. _ f8b. It. 


Tue Suexinan.—This Magazine is devoted chiefly to an 
inquiry into the Laws of the Spiritual Universe, and a dis- 
cussion of those momentous questions which are deemed 
auxiliary to the Progress of Man. The following will indi- 
cate distinctively the prominent features of the work. 
1, Lives or ANCIENT AND MopERN SEERs, with elegant por- 
traits, engraved on steel expressly for the Shekinah. 2, Eue- 
MENTS OF SpiRiTvuAL Science, comprehending the facts 
and philosophy. 3. TurosorHy; or, the intercourse of 
Man with Spirit; Philosophy of Revelation and Miracle, 
classification of Spiritual Phenomena, &c. 4, Psycuomert- 
RICAL SKETCHES or Living Cuaracters. No. 2 has char- 
acteristic delineations of Prof. Geo. Bush, Hon. H. Greeley, 
Sarah Helen Whitman, V. C, Taylor, Rev. Theodore Parker, 
and Alice Carey. 5. Essays on SocitaL AnD POLITICAL 
Economy, Editorial Papers and Reviews. 6. Or1ainaL Por- 
TRY AND Music. ConTrrisuTrors.—Rey, James Richardson, 
Jr.,.O. W. Wight, C. D. Stuart, Horace Greeley, V. C. Tay- 
lor, T. L. Harris, J. K, Ingalls, Frances H. Green, Sarah Helen 
Whitman, Annette Bishop, and others. Several distinguish- 
ed minds in Europe are expected to contribute occasion- 
ally. Two quarterly numbers of the Shekinah have already 
been issued, containing more than one hundred pages 
each of original matter, printed on the finest paper, with 
splendid Porrraits and Music, also original. No.1 con- 
tains a superb head of CuristT, representing him in the 
light of his transfiguration, No. 2 has elegant portraits of 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG and Louis Kossurn. Terms $2 
ayear, STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. Six copies will be sent to 
one address for $10. A discount of 25 per cent will be 
made to booksellers and periodical agents, but the cash 
mustaccompany the order. Address S. B, Brirran, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut.—Feb. It, 


Prospectus or THE PLow, A MonTHiy CHRONICLE OF 
Rourau Arrarrs. [Successor to the American Agricultu- 
rist.] Fifty cents a year! The cheapest agricultural period- 
ical in America. 


“ He who by the Plow would thrive, 
Must either hold himself or drive.” 


Volume 1, No.1. New York, January} 1852. Solon Rob- 
inson, Editor, C.M. Saxton, Publisher, 152 Fulton-street. 
Each number of Tar PLow will contain thirty-two pages 
imperial octavo, in double columns, the same size, and 
printed in the same clear beautiful type as the American 
Agriculturist. It will be published on the first of every 
month, 152 Fulton-street, New York, at fifty cents a year for 
asingle copy, five copies for two doliars. Subscriptions 
commence with the year. No paper sent except paid for in 
advance. AGrNnTs, Postmasters, Editors, and all friends of 
improvement in Agriculture, and particularly the personal 
friends of the Editor, Publisher, and A, B. Allen & Co., will 

iease act as Agents, for which they will be allowed all over 

7% cents per copy as commission. Remit by mail at the 
risk of the publisher. Direct to C. M. Saxron, 152 Fulton- 
street, New York, and prepay your postage. The Editor’s 
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office is at the New York Agricultural Warehouse of A. B. 
Allen & Co., 189 and 191 Water-street, up stairs, where he 
will always be happy to see his friends from country or city. 
Office hours, 12 to 3 o’clock, P.M. A, B, Allen and R, L. 
Allen, late Editors of the American Agriculturist, will be 
regular contributors t6 Tux Pow. Also, Professor Norton, 
Dr. Antiselly L. F. Allen, and others, late Correspondents of 
the Agriculturist. .Posrace.—The Editor and Publisher 
will make it a point. of courtesy to pay postage on all let- 
téfs; all sentto them should therefore invariably be pre- 
paid. The postage of Tux Pow, according to the late act 
of Congress, is as follows:—Any distance within 50 miles 
of the city of New. York, 12 cents per quarter; over 50 
miles and less than 300 miles, 24 cents per quarter; over 
300 miles and less than 1,000 miles, 3? cents per quarter; 
over 1,000 miles and less than 2,000 miles, 5 cents per quar- 
ter; over 2,000 miles and less than 4,000 miles, 6} cents per 
quarter; over 4,000 miles, 7} cents per quarter. Under the 
cheap postage law, a single subscriber can remit a half dol- 
lars for Taz PLow.—Feb. It. 





Removat—Tue Moranp DAacuEeRRIAN GALLERY—estab- 
lished in 1840, and for the last five years located at No. 132 
Chatham-street, has been remoyed to the beautiful “ New 
Free-Stone Building,” No. 65 Chatham-street, next door to 
the “Chathani Bank,” and directly opposite Chambers- 
street. The public are respectfully informed that this estab- 


lishment has been constructed expressly for the Daguerrian 


Art, and is second to no other Gallery in the United States 
for the artistic arrangement, of the light, also possessing 
other facilities, both in the chemical and mechanical depart- 
ments, unequaled. The‘ Reception Room” has been fitted 
up expressly in view of rendering every convenience both 
to ladies and children, Augustus Moranp, Principal Ope- 
rator:—Feb. It. : : 


B. F. Maautre, Drntist, successor to the late Jonn 
Burve.t, (with whom he was associated during five years,) 
continues to practice the DenrAL ProFgssion in its various 
branches as usual, at No. 2 Union Place and Square, corner 
of Fourteenth-street, New York.—Jan. ly, 





E. A. & S. R. Finuey, importers‘and wholesale dealers in 
China, Glass, and Queensware, Lamps, Chandeliers, &c., 
No. 149 Main-street, St. Louis, Mo.—Epwarp A. Finury, 
Samvuet B. Firtey.—Feb. 2t. 





A. G. Baperr, manufacturer of the Bochm finte, 181 
Broadway, New York, also manufactures fine flutes of every 
description. ty jan: dy.” 


wr 


~Buaxr’s Patent Fire-Proor Painr.—The original and 
only genuine article that can be sold or used without in- 
fringing my Patent, and which,in afew months after ap- 
plied, turns to sLaT# or s'TONE, forming acomplete ENAMEL 
or COAT OF MAIL, over whatever covered, bidding defiance 
to fire, water, or weather. It has now beenin use over 
seven years, and where first applied is now like a stone, 

Look out. for WORTHLESS COUNTERFEITS, as scores of 
unprincipled persons are grinding up stone and various 
kinds of worthless stuff,and endeavoring to sellit as Fire- 
Proof Paint. I haverecently commenced three suits against 
parties infringing my rights, and am determined to prose- 
cute every one I can detect. The genuine, either in dry 
powder or ground in oil, of different colors, can at alltimes 
be had at the General Depot, 84 Pearl-street, New York, 
from the patentee, Wm. BLAKE, jan. It. 


Varor Batus.—John Hanna, of 86 Forsyth-street (near 
Grand) N. Y., will administer Vapor Baths daily, from 9 
A.M.tol10 P.M. A female will be in attendance to wait 
on Ladies.—Nov. tf.b. : : . 





Srirno’s Anglesey Leg and Artificial Hand, manufactur-~ | 


ed by Witt1am Sereno, 24 Spring-street, New York. dec.ly 


82 Nassavu-sTreErtT.—Boot-makers’ Union Association— 
boots, shoes, and gaiters at retail and wholesale prices. f.9t, 


Dr. 8. B. Smirn’s Torpepo Evgecrro-Maenetic Ma- 
cuines.—These Machines differ from all other Electro-Mag- 
netic Machines. The inventor has made an improveme 
by which the primary and secondary currents are united. 
The cures performed by this instrament now are, in some 
instances, almost incredible. For proof of this I refer to 
my new work lately issued from the press, under the title 
of “The Medical Application of Electric Magnetism.” 
Mail edition, 25 cents. Postage,6 cents. The Torpedo Mag- 
netic Machines are put up in neat rosewood cases of a very 
portable size. Price, $12. To agents they are put at $9. 
Post-masters, Druggists, Store-keepers, and all who are wil- 
ling to be instrumental in relieving the sick, are respectfully 
invited to act as agents. They can be sent by Express to 
any part of the Union. Remittances for a single Machine 
may be sent by mail at my risk, if the Postmaster’s receipt 
for the money be taken. When several are ordered, a draft 
or check of deposit should be sent. Ali letters to be post- 
paid. 1 would inform the public that my Operating Rooms 
ure open daily for applying the Electro-Magnetic Machine 
to the sick. Those who prefer it can send the pay to either 
of the Express Offices in Wall-street, who will procure the 
Machine of me for them, and forward iton. Address Sam- 
veL B. Suirn, 2974 Broadway, New York. 

Orders for these Machines received by Fow ers AnD 
We ts, 131 Nassau-street, New York.—Feb. tf, 
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I look upon Phrenology as the guide of philosophy and the handmaid of 
Christianity. Whoever disseminates true Phrenology is a public benefac- 
tor.—HORACE MANN. 





Tue AMERICAN PRESIDENTS, their Characters and Develop- 
ments, with Portraits and Biographies. New York: Fow- 
LERS AND WELLS publishers, 


A beautiful galaxy of portraits, presenting capital like- 
nesses Of all the Presidents of the United States, with inter- 
esting sketches of their lives. It is so very cheap—only 123 
cts; a copy—that every boy and man, every girl and woman, 
will want it. It may be sent by mail, at a trifling postage. 


Sreciry.—When ordering Phrenological or Water-Cure 
Journals, please specify which is wanted, and be careful to 
give the Post-Ofice, County, and State; also the name of 
the writer. 


Our JourNazs will be sent in clubs, to one or one hun- 
dred different post-offices, as may be desired. It will be all 


_ the same to the publishers. 


— Pearman dem syenes 


EDUCATION, 
PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 


NUMBER III. 


MECHANICAL TASTE AND SKILL, 


ConsTRUCTIVENESS is a faculty from the ex- 
ercise of which flows as many of the neces- 
saries of life as from any other ; nay, this is 
essentially the faculty of civilization. Nine- 
tenths of our food is procured by mechanical 
means, and all our clothing. If we look 
abroad, we see hardly anything that the hand 
of artistic and mechanical skill has not given 
to it its form and adaptation to human 
want. ; 


Although the birds build nests ; the bee 


‘its cells; and the beaver its dam and mud 


tenement, and thus evince the building in- 
stinct, yet man is really the only manufactur- 
ing being on earth. He combines intellect 
with Constructiveness to invent and carry out 
new plans for the production of whatever can 
bless the world. The printing-press, and the 
art it subserves, which multiplies books and 
scatters mental light as by magic ; the pow- 
er-loom that seems almost possessed of intel- 
ligence ; the steam-engine and the ships and 
machinery it propels, and all the articles of 
conyenience, necessity, and ornament which 
fill the civilized world, grow out of this great, 
but much neglected element of our nature. 


To estimate the value and importance of 
the constructive talent, we have only to open 
our eyes upon the world, and see what this 
mighty agency has created. Without it, 
man would be a savage in condition, standing 
naked in an unbroken forest. The savage in 


high latitudes is compelled, by the cold, to an 
exercise of this faculty to protect his body 
by rude clothing, and to procure food which 
he cannot, like the savage of the torrid zone, 
reach forth and pluck in tempting clusters 
from trees of perennial verdure and fruitage. 
Like Acquisitiveness, the faculty of Construct- | 
iveness is the child of civilization, or rather 
in that state itis more fully called forth and 
trained than in the simple life of the savage, 
whose highest aim is mere animal existence 
and indulgence. 

Without Constructiveness no man could 
live where winter reigns over the vegetable 
world so as to suspend its fruits, and so 
as to make clothing and shelter necessary. 
Without the use of tools man would indeed 
be helpless. He might lay up nuts for a 
winter supply of food, but how construct a 
shelter or clothing with his naked hands ? 
The squirrel can dig his burrow, or gnaw 
into his hollow tree, but man could do neither 
without employing the agency of tools. The 
horse, one of the most intelligent of animals, 
would starve in the midst of verdure, if tied 
to a tree with a rope which he could not 
break, before he would obtain freedom by 


gnawing off that sy would be ‘~ 
work of only a minute; yet he would gna 


the turf at his feet and the entire bark from 
the tree as high as he could reach, to eke out 
his existence. What a lack of constructive 
art is here manifest. No animal, we believe, 
but the baboon and the monkey, ever use 
tools or implements to work with, exceptsuch 


as nature gives them, and only the wisest of « 


these animals use merely a club to defend 
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themselves; and let fall a stone upon nuts to 
crack them when too hard for the strength of 
the jaws. Thus we see that, with these ex- 
ceptions, animals are not tool-using in their 
nature, and although the bee, the beaver, and 
birds build in a specific way in obedience to 
fixed instincts, they use no tools, and the or- 
der of their mechanism is low and simple. 

Man, created without any natural weapons 
of defense, and in this respect more helpless 
than any being of his size, and in fact inferi- 
or to many much smaller and weaker than 
himself, yet, by the force of his intellect, and 
especially by the power of his constructive 
talent, designs arid executes implements with 
which he rules all animals. He curbs the 
fiery force of the horse; entraps and subju- 
gates “the half-reasoning elephant,” which is 
a mountain of power; also conquers the “le- 
viathan of the deep,” and brings the proud 
eagle from his soaring hight; he braves the 
roaring ocean in safety; calls the lightnings 
from the heavens to lie at ‘his feet, obedient 
to his will; he tunnels mountains to make 
a pathway for his iron horse, and fills the 
world with machinery which elaborates the 
most delicate fabrics with a skill as if moved 
by the power of reason, and evincing that 
their creator is indeed the noblest work of 
HIs. 

A faculty so useful and indispensable to 
the welfare, happiness, and development of 
‘the human race, should be carefully and per- 
severingly cultivated. No person should be 

considered well educated whose constructive 
talent has not received such training as would 
enable him to use it so dexterously in some 
direction as to be called a workman, and by 
his skill to be able to earn a good support for 
himself and a family, This education might 
be obtained either at home or in connection 
with the common school. We have not the 
slightest doubt that any well developed boy 
might obtain as good a book-education as now 
they obtain, and some useful trade at the 
same time. This, instead of abating his book 
learning, would give him a taste for study, 

d fill up odd hoursyand serve as a most 

excellent system of physical development. 

We would not make old men of children, 

or cart-horses of colts; but does not the boy, 
when making his sled, kite, or water-wheel, 
or mud dam to propel it, feel all the buoyan- 
ey of childhood as much as when idly chas- 
-ing his hoop? Yet it is mechanical work, 
and calls into. requisition his muscles as much 
as uscless play, and his ingenuity at the same 


time is stimulated and instructed. Make 
mechanical processes delightful to the boy, 
and his mental elasticity is in no sense abated, 
while he gets the vigor incident to the labor; 
also the use of tools, and a planning and ex- 
ecutive talent that are of essential import- 
ance to him through life. 


Does not the little girl enjoy life as well 
when using her scissors and needle in the 
construction of her doll’s clothes, as when 
thoughtlessly and uselessly cutting up cloth 
without a design? If we may be allowed to 
speak from experience, we can truly say that 
the hours of our early days, which we look 
back to with the freshest and brightest mem- 
ories, were those spent in the use of tools 
constructing and managing a little saw-mill, 
which, though somewhat rude, was so com- 
plete in all its parts that it would saw a pine 
stick an inch in diameter into boards. We 
well remember, too, how ladies and gentle- 
men would stop in their carriages, and alight 
to see our little saw-mill work. The love of 
mechanism and the use of tools which this 
little mill developed in us at the age of ten 
years, and the spur our Approbativeness took 
from the praises of friends and strangers, has 
made us regard creative mechanism as among 
the highest of human achievements, and to 
look upon the mechanic with the most pro- 
found respect. From those joyous days to 
this, it has been our pleasure and pride to 
pursue mechanical employment whenever wé 
could—to do little jobs about home and-in 


our business for the mere pleasure it gives us. 


thus to create. To that early training of our 
mechanical talent we attribute much of the 
pleasure of life, and that broad and deep sym- 
pathy with, and respect for the great army of 
artificers and mechanics who make up such 
an important part of our population, and that 
source of wealth and power which sosubstan- 
tially blesses the world. 


. This faculty, then, should be educated in 
every person, as much as any other, for the 
pleasure its exercise affords, for the conven- 
ience and profit which arises from it. Every 
child ought to be taught at home the use of 
tools, and their hands and heads instruct- 
ed in the creative art of mechanical produc- 
tion. Let children and youth of both sexes 
be taken to workshops, and the theory and 
processes of manufactures explained and ex- 
hibited to them. Every person ought to be 
as much ashamed of ignorance respecting 
how books, clothing, furniture, houses, &c., 
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are made, as of ignorance respecting any 
branch of knowledge. Mankind are not 
ashamed to be idiotic in constructive talent, 
who would blush if suspected of a want of 
any other faculty. 

Besides being among the most useful of 
the human race, the inventor and mechanic 
deservedly take rank for excellence in their 
vocation. The names of Watt, Smeaton, 
Franklin, Fulton, Whitney, Arkwright, Slater, 
Paxton, and Hoe, are repeated with honor at 
every revolution of the steam-engine ; at 
every gleam from the Eddystone Light-house ; 
by every blaze of electricity ; by every foam- 
ing furrow of the steamboat; by the roar of 
the cotton-gin ; by the hum of every spindle, 
and the clatter of every power-loom; by the 
memory of the Crystal Palace, and by the 
mighty achievements of the mammoth print- 
ing-press. 

Their fame is written in these great bene- 
factions to mankind ; and not their descend- 
ants, merely, but their countrymen, claim 
with pride an affinity, a brotherhood with 
them. 


Who does not require to be a judge ofthe - 
mechanical qualities of things, and who can 
judge of them so well as the one whose me- 
chanical faculties are trained ? : ‘ 





Every person who lives in a house or may 
desire to build one; all who deal in goods 
generally, or require to buy them for their 
own use—all who use clothing would find it 
to their advantage to have well trained me- 
chanical talent, that they may be able to 
judge of their structure, quality, and conse- 
quent value; otherwise they are liable to be 
cheated on all hands. 

So, also, those who desire to trade in man- 
ufactured goods should have similar early 
training to qualify them for the pursuit. 

“Tam to be a merchant—therefore, what 
do I want to know of mechanism? Why 
should I cultivate my Constructiveness ?” 

What do you intend to deal in? If in 
pork and lard, salt and grain, plaster, lime, 
or potatoes, you may get along very well with 
small and untrained Constructiveness. But 
if you wish to deal in manufactured goods ; in 
anything that involves the principles of me- 
chanism, you will find your success greatly 
augmented by large, active, and well instruct- 
ed Constructiveness. Take a single example 
—the hardware trade. Almost everything 
in that line is a tool or machine, involving 
mechanical principles in-its structure an in 
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its use. The very simplest article, acut nazi, 
to be made properly must be a wedge, equal 
in thickness one way, and a double inclined 
plane the other.. If it have not this form it 
is useless. We once knew a lot of nails cut 
from iron of unequal ‘thickness at each edge, 


so that, the nails being cut crosswise of the 


bar, one-half of them were narrower at the 
point than at the head or neck, and every one 
of this kind would split whatever it was driv- 
eninto. The nails were thrown out of the 
market as useless. 

Now, let two young men engage in the 
hardware trade side by side, with equal capi- 
tal and equal intellect, business talent and en- 
ergy, but with this simple difference, that one 
has large, and the other small Constructive- 
ness. One of them will become rich, and the 
other will fail, and why? The one having 
large Constructiveness understands the work- 
ing qualities of every tool, machine, or appa- 
ratus in his shop, from a cook-stove or turning- 
lathe, to a mouse-trap, and can explain them 
to the customer in such a manner as to 
display all their valuable qualities. If a 
new lock, wrench, window-spring, door-knob, 
churn, or other patented curiosity, be offered 
for him to purchase, he sees at a glance wheth- 
er it will supersede all others, or fail and be 
worthless, and he buys or rejects accordingly ; 
while the other man shows his goods and 
calls them strong or handsome, and says they 
are well liked by those who have tried them, 
but never displays and explains to his custom- 
ers their practical workings, or exhibits their 
new and superior qualities over all old meth- 
ods, simply because he does not appreciate 
them himself. If the most decided improve- 
ments are offered, he dare not purchase, on 
his own judgment, or if he buys a little of 
everything, he is sure to waste money on 
worthless articles that will die on his shelves, 

In this age of change and mechanical im- 
provement in all manufactured wares, the 
trader requires similar talent to that of the 
manufacturer “to seize the manners living as 
they rise,” as to when and what to buy, how 
much to pay, and how to set forth the quali- 
ties of his goods so that customers’can be 
made to appreciate their usefulness and value. 

A young man or woman with health and 


a trade, is possessed of a power to create 


that which is necessary to the world’s comfort 


-and convenience, and which will insure a 
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‘competent support, and enable them to look 
bailiffs, and creditors, and poverty in the 
face without a blush. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL EXPERIENCE. 


BY F. W. E. 


It was in the year 1826-7, when I was a student 
in the Columbian College, D. C., that I first heard 
anything of Phrenology ; and what I then heard 
was altogether against it. At that time, Dr. Sew- 
all, of the medical department of said college, de- 
livered before us students some three or four lec- 
tures on this subject, ia which he exhibited several 
skulls—put his fingers upon the dwmps—told us 
what Phrenology taught, and the very different 
character of the living souls which once inhabited 
them—or inhabited the bodies to which the skulls 
belonged. He showed us, too—gave occular. de- 
monstration—that some skulls were much thicker 
than others, and that the same were not of uniform 
thickness throughout. He showed us protuberan- 
ces on one, I well remember, without and within. 
Dr. S. was such a good man—seemed to be actu- 
ated so much by truth and the love of truth— 
seemed to state everything so fairly, and to reason 
so candidly, that I was convinced by these lectures, 
that Phrenology was a humbug ; and so I continued 
to regard and treat it for the next ten years. 
Whenever, during this time, I met with a book or 
paper with the word Phrenology on it or in it, I 
gave it but one sideway look—said humbug! and 
laid it down. 

In the month of March, 1837, I was at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. On leaving there for the North, I took 
passage on a packet boat up the canal, on board of 
which I met and was introduced to the Hon, Judge 
McLean, and a Mr. ,a gentleman from Day- 
ton. Mr. , my friend who introduced us had 
previously informed me was a very eccentric per- 
sonage—as remarkable for fickleness as the Judge 
was for firmness, and in many other respects dif- 
fered from him—that he had belonged to several 
different religious denominations ; and was then, I 
think, a Universalist or Swedenborgian. But he 
was a gentleman. 

Soon after we were seated together in the cabin, 
some one broached the subject of Phrenology. 
I said or thought humbug! Others said and thought 
what every one in a free country and a free boat 
was privileged to speak and think. Judge McL., I 
remember, said that he had not given this subject 
much examination; he was inclined to believe, how. 
ever, the great three-fold division and phrenologi- 
cal location of the brain, into animal, intellectual, 
and moral, was correct, and all the smaller subdi- 
visions might be—he could not say ; but if so, he 
thought the science would be very useful for a 
President of the United States, and for others hay- 
ing to dispense much of the appointing power. A 
Phrenological examination—a chart of one’s head, 
then, was all that would be necessary to enable 








them to judge of the fitness of applicants for of- 


fice, &e. 

The Dayton gentleman expressed his opinion, 
and proceeded to relate what had recently hap- 
pened in D.—that they had been favored with 
some lectures on this subject by a Mr. Burhans, and 
the result of his labors there had been, to make 
many converts, and they of the most intelligent and 
respectable citizens of the place, Before Mr. B. 
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came, said he, there were but few, and they of the 
lower class, who believed in Phrenology, and one of 
these uSed to examine heads and give charts in the 
grog shops for twelve-and-a half cents each. But 
Mr. B, took a higher stand—he lectured in one of 
the churches—it was well filled, and he was listen- 
ed to with attention. At the close of his first lee- 
ture, he called for persons to come forward and 
give him an opportunity to show the truth of this 
science by a free and public examination of their 
heads. At first, none seemed disposed to go. The 
assembly then called for me; and I was the first 
to go forward. I knew very well that I wasa good 
subject—a stranger to the lecturer, but an old citi- 
zen, and well known to the people of D. And, I 
thought, if he could tell my character, there would 
be no mistake—he might be able-to tell others also. 
I went forward, and he did tell it. Among his first 
remarks was, that I had a remarkable memory for 
dates, events, &c.—was a living, walking, almanac, 
&ec., &c. Then he hit me on other things ; and there 
were roars of laughter. Afterward Dr. V. T. was 
examined, and he gave his character most admira- 
bly—none who knew the doctor, and had known 
him for years, could have told it better. Then 
others. Mr. B. then proposed to instruct a class in 
Phrenology ; and a large and very respectable class 
of the doctors, lawyers, merchants, &c., was formed. 
In this we had the privilege, every evening, of in- 
troducing some one to be examined ; and there be- 
ing, at that time, a man in jail for horse-stealing, it 
occurred to us that something might be gained by 
introducing him. Arrangements were made ac- 
cordingly—the thief was spoken to, told of Mr. B.’s 
lectures—that some believed in his doctrine, and 
others not. We proposed to introduce him, as a 
gentleman in disguise, and hear what Mr. B. would 
say of him. 


“ Now,” we said to the thief, “if Mr. B. should, 
on examination, pronounce you to be an honest 
man, it might operate much to your advantage; if 
otherwise, it could do you no harm; for you are 
imprisoned—you know for what.” The man in jail 
readily assented; and he was washed, shaved, 
dressed in a good suit of clothes, brushed up, and 
leaning upon the arm of one of the class, was led 
into the meeting-room and introduced to Mr. B. as 
Major A , one of our townsmen. He took 
the seat; Mr. B. let his hands fall upon his head, 
and his countenance féll—he begged to be excused 
from saying anything of this gentleman. But, no, 
the voice of all was, “ Proceed.” Mr. B. hesitated. 
“Proceed, proceed!” was repeated; “the Major is 
one of our citizens, who has a character well es- 
tablished—well known; nothing that a stranger 
can say will affect that.” 89 

Mr. B., at length, Sei much embarrassed 
and agitated, put down his hands again, and said. 
“Gentlemen; this is not an honest man—I cannot 
be mistaken—no: with Conscientiousness so low, 
with Acquisitiveness so high—no Veneration—no 





~ Self-Esteem—” “Take care—take care what you 


say!” “Cannot help it—he is a thief—yes, he isa 
thief !” 

The next winter (1838) I spent some weeks at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, and while there, as I was one 
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day walking down Main-street, my attention was 
arrest . hand-bill that I saw posted mp, giv- 
ing notice that Mr. Burhans that eyening would 
deliver a free lecture on Phrenology in the Hall of 
Representatives of the State House, at which the 
public were respectfully invited to attend. I at- 
tended, and was much interested. At the close of 
this lecture, the heads of three or four persons were 
examined ; and then Mr. B. held up before us a 
portrait. 

“This,” said he, “is a likeness—a good likeness, 
which some of you may recognize, It is the like- 
ness of him who executed it, who, one year ago, 
was ignorant of possessing any talent for this busi- 
ness. I examined his head—told him of it, advised 
him to try, and assured him that he would succeed. 
And,” continued Mr. B., “he is now in your midst; 
his shop is up town; and, I am told, he is doing 
well at it—his name is Brown.” 

The next morning I called on the said Brown. 
He was then a young man, only twenty-one or 
twenty-two years of age; I found him at his work, 
and asked if Burhans had told us the truth. He 
answered, “Yes,” and then gaye me a more par- 
ticular statement. 

“Yes,” he repeated, “one year ago, finding but 
little to do here, (I was painting and lettering signs,) 
my funds low, I thought of leaving here, and going 
to Cincinnati. I called one evening on a friend, and 
was talking the matter over, when he asked me if 
I had had my head examined. I answered, ‘No’ 

“¢ Well, said he, ‘now I would advise you to 
call on Mr. Burhans—he is now at Browning’s— 
and get a chart of your head. Perhaps he may 
tell you something that will be of service to you,’ 

“ When I went out,” said Brown, “I did not say 
whether I would or would not follow this advice— 
I was undecided. I had no money to spare; but I 
called on him. I had never seen him before. 
When I entered his room, he was packing up his 
trunk to leave the town the next morning. He 
gave me achair. I sat down, and requested an 
examination and chart of my head. Mr. Burhans, 
in performing this examination, remarked :— 

“ * Well, sir, I think you must be a portrait paint- 
er—fine head for this business! Is it so? 

“T answered, ‘No: I never painted a portrait in 
my life. 

“ « Never painted a portrait !’ 

“He then put his hands over the front of my 
head again, and looked me in the eye. 

«* Never painted a portrait !/—But you are a 
painter ? 

“ «Yes, I answered, ‘I paint signs, 

“The examination being completed, the chart 
made out, I took it, and paid for it. He then ad- 
vised me, as he has said, to turn my attention this 
way. I withdrew, and retired to my lodgings, 
Shortly afterwards, I concluded I would try and 
paint a face. My first trial was on that of Wash- 
ington: then I copied another—that old picture— 
(pointing to it, then in the room). Well, my third 
trial was on myself; the result of which was the 
picture shown last evening by Mr. Burhans. I did 
this—began and finished it, before I informed any 
one of the examination and counsel of B. This 
picture, then being exposed, was looked at by many 
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who came into the shop, and caused some to inquire 
for the artist. I was soon after applied to to paint 
for others. My friends were pleased to notice me 
in the papers; and now here I am, having as much 
as I can do, painting portraits at fifteen dollars 
a piece.” 

Some fifteen months, perhaps, after this, my first 
interview with young Brown, at Indianapolis, I 
met him in the University of Indiana, at Bloom- 
ington, He was pursuing study there ; well dress- 
ed, in good spirits; paid his way, he told me, very 
easily, by painting, occasionally, a portrait, and was 
soon going to Italy. Ihave not seen or heard of 
him since. 


Mr. Burhans taught a class in Phrenology at In- 
dianapolis that winter, (1838,) of which I became a 
member. Subsequently, I procured and read some 
of the Phrenological works of Combe, Spurzheim, 
and Gall. I reflected.on what I read. During 
my college course, and afterward, I had read and 
studied the mental and moral philosophies of Locke, 
Paley, Edwards, West, Stewart, Reid, and Thomas 
Brown. But by none—by all of them I had not 
learned, nor had I ever seen any other person— 
taught only by these, and luminaries like them— 
who could tell what a man was, as Burhans, the 
Phrenologist, told, by feeling his head. And so, 
from being at first ignorant—then a skeptic—a con- 
firmed unbeliever—at length I was converted— 
became a believer ; and for the last fourteen years 
have stood fast in the faith that Phrenology is 
truth. Sturbridge, Mass., February, 1852. 





JOHN CHARLES FREMONT. 


HIS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Colonel Fremont has a temperament of 
wiery toughness, and extraordinary elasticity. 
His entire organization is one of rare com- 
pactness, and as fine in fibre as it is dense 
and enduring. His body and head partak- 
ing alike of these qualities, accounts for the 
hardihood and activity of the former, and 
the clearness, persistence, and unbounded 
energy of the latter. His head, face, and 
body are very harmoniously proportioned, 
each one in itself, and each to the others. 
The head appears very high from the ears, 
indicating extraordinary Firmness, with large 
Veneration and Benevolence. These facul- 
ties give an elevated and aspiring tendency 
of character, and a grasp after great achieve- 
Great length from the ears to the 
forehead is also seen, showing very large 
perceptive, and prominent reflective organs. 
Thus, all the organs necessary for the clear 
thinker, the civil engineer, and the scholar in 
natural science, are decidedly large. Behold 
the prominence in the center of the upper 
part of the forehead, just above where the 
hair commences, indicating remarkable sa- 


ments. 





gacity in judging of human nature at sight. 
This gives a most essential qualification for 
reading strangers, and ruling men in emer- 
gencies, and is an indispensable requisite to 
success in all who would govern a school, a 
congregation, a manufactory, a mercantile 
establishment, a deliberative body, a ship, or 
an army. This strong faculty of Colonel 
Fremont has often been signally displayed in 
his hazardous enterprises over the Rocky 
Mountains, and other expeditions, when it 
was necessary to make his mind the inspiring 
incentive to others to put forth almost super- 
human effort, and yet submit to his direction 
without complaint, and endure everything 
for him and his cause. Napoleon, Jackson, 
and others have been conspicuous examples 
of this power to read and rule character. 
Firmness, Self-Esteem, and Combativeness, 
of course, are important coadjutors, but these 
are of little avail in governing men unless the 
person possesses that insight to character 
which enables him to address each person or 
class according to their nature. 

Self-Esteem and Approbativeness are large 
in his head, and are strongly indicated in his 
character in unflinching self-reliance and dig- 
nity, with a high degree of sensitiveness as 
to his reputation and personal honor. 

In his organization are seen the elements 
of the patient scholar, the investigating critic, 
the mathematician, the pioneer, the ambitious, 
honorable, energetic, thorough, reliable char- 
acter, and business man. 


BIOGRAPHY OF FREMONT. 


The name of Fremont, and the achievements of 
his bold and brilliant career, have shot up and 
blazed before the world like a meteor, to the as- 
tonishment of all who look to the past for exam- 
ples, and are accustomed to regard great results as 
necessarily the work of protracted time. But, like 
the spirit of the age, our subject has left in the dim 
and distant back-ground all former adventurers, and 
has wrought out deeds that mock all past history. 

The London Journal generously remarks :—“ To 
review the life of Colonel Fremont—to recapitnlate 
the hardships and privations with which he has 
triumphantly battled—to recount his additions to 
geological science, and to portray his manly and 
noble virtues adequately, were a task requiring 
much study and time, and a space greater than our 
columns could convenienly bestow. But the enter- 
prise, determination, and courage which add them- 
selves to an extraordinary mental discipline, consti- 
tuting one illustrious example worthy the imitation 
of the most unpropitiously circumstanced, are mat- 
ters with which the whole world ought to be ac- 
quainted, and from which it may draw a moral of 
infinite usefulness. From what follows, a judg- 


ment may be formed of the excellence of one who ; | 
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has made himself great and good, and of enviable 
reputation. What was written for the perusal of 
his own countrymen, may not inappropriately be 
submitted to the judgment and criticism of Euro- 
peans, interested in the promotion of the ambitious 
officer, tireless adventurer, and faithful Senator.” 

The sketch, above alluded to, is from the “ Gal- 
lery of Illustrious Americans,” which we here in- 
troduce, and, probably, a more spirited, condensed, 
and truthful delineation of our subject could not be 
made. 


“The feet of three men have pressed the slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains, whose names are associated 
forever with those vast ranges—Humboldt,. the 
Nestor of scientific travelers ; Audubon, the inter- 
preter of nature; and Fremont, the pathfinder of 
empire. Each has done much to illustrate the natu- 
ral history of North America, and to develop its 
illimitable resources. The youngest of all is likely 
to become as illustrious as either, for fortune has 
linked his name with a scene in the history of the 
Republic as startling to the world as the first an- 
nouncement of its existence. To his hands was 
committed the task of opening the golden gates of 
our Pacific Empire. 

“His father was an emigrant gentleman from 
France, and his mother a lady of Virginia. Although 
his death left his son an orphan in his fourth year, 
he was thoroughly educated; and when, at the age 
of seventeen, he graduated at Charleston College. 
he contributed to the support of his mother and her 
younger children. 

“From teaching mathematics he turned his atten- 
tion to civil engineering, in which he displayed so 
much talent, that he was recommended by Mr. Poin- 
sett, Secretary of War, to Nicollet, as his assistant 
in the survey of the basin of the Upper Mississippi. 
Two years he was with that learned man in his 
field labors, winning his applause and friendship. 

“On his return to Washington, he continued his 
services to the geographer for two years longer, 
in drawing up from his field-book the great map 
which unfolded to science the vast tract they had 
explored. 

“Thirsting for adventure, he now planned the 
first of those distant and perilous expeditions which 
have given luster to his name. Having received a 
lieutenant’s commission in the corps of Topographi- 
cal Engineers, he proposed to the Secretary of War 
the penetration of the Rocky Mountains. His plan 
was approved ; and, in 1842, with a handful of men 
gathered on the Missouri frontier, he reached and 
explored the South Pass, achieving more than his 
instructions required. He not only fixed the locality 
and character of that great pass, through which 
myriads are now pressing to California, but defined 
the astronomy, geography, botany, geology, me- 
teorology of the country, and designated the route 
since followed, and the points from which the flag 
of the Union is now flying from a chain of wilder- 
ness fortresses. His report was printed by the 
Senate, translated into foreign languages, and the 
scientific world looked on Fremont as one of its 
benefactors. 

“ Impatient, however, for broader and more haz- 
ardous fields, he planned a new expedition to the 
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JOHN CHARLES FREMONT. 


From a Daguerreotype by Prady. 








distant territory of Oregon. His first had carried 
him to the Rocky Mountains ; Wilkes had surveyed 
the tide-water regions of the Columbia River: be- 
tween the two explorers lay a tract of a thousand 
miles, which was a blank in geography. 

“In May, 1843, he left the frontier of Missouri, 
and in November he stood on Fort Vancouver, with 
the calm waters of the Pacific at his feet. He had 
approached the mountains by a new line, scaled 
their summits south of the South Pass, deflected to 
the Great Salt Lake, and pushed examinations right 
and left along his entire course. He joined his 
survey to Wilkes’ exploring expedition, and his or- 
ders were fulfilled. But he had opened one route 
to the Columbia, and he wished to find another. 
There was a vast region south of his line invested 
with a fabulous interest, and he longed to apply to 
it the test of exact science. 

“Tt was the beginning of winter. Without re- 
sources, adequate supplies, or even a guide. and 
with only twenty-five companions, he turned his 
face once more towards the Rocky Mountains. Then 
began that wonderful expedition, filled with ro- 
mance, achievements, daring, and suffering, in which 
he was lost from the world nine months, traversing 
8,500 miles in sight of eternal snows; in which he 
explored and revealed the grand features of Alta- 
California, its great basin, the Sierra Nevada, the 
valleys of San Joaquim and Sacramento, explored 
the fabulous Buenaventura, revealed the real 
El Dorado, and established the geography of the 
western part of this continent. 

“Tn August, 1844, he was again in Washington, 
after an absence of sixteen months. His report put 
the seal to the fame of the young explorer. He 
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was planning a third expedition while writing a 
history of the second; and, before its publication, 
in 1845; he was again on his way to the: Pacific, col- 
lecting his muuntain comrades, to examine in de- 
tail the Asiatic slope of the North American conti- 
nent, which resulted in giving a volume of new 
science to the world, and California to the United 
States. 


“His achievements during the war with Mexico 
cannot be traced, nor will future time inquire how 
many nor how great battles he fought. After the 
conquest of California, Fremont was made the vic- 
tim of a quarrel between two American comman- 
ders. Like Columbus, he was brought home a 
prisoner over the vast territory he had explored; 
stripped by a court-martial of his commission as 
Lieutenant-Colonel of Mounted Riflemen, and rein- 
stated by President Polk. Fremont needed justice, 
not mercy, and he returned his commission. His 
defence was worthy of a man of honor, genius, 
and learning. During the ninety days of his trial, 
his nights were given to science, Thus ended his 
services to the government of the United States, 
but not to mankind. 


“He was now a private citizen and a poor man. 
Charleston offered him a lucrative office, which he 
refused. He had been brought a criminal from 
California, where he had been explorer, conqueror, 
peace-maker, Governor. He determined to retrieve 
his honor on the field where he had been robbed of 
it. One line more would complete his surveys— 
the route for a great road from Mississippi te San 
Francisco, Again he appeared on the far west: 
his old mountaineers flocked around him; and, with 
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thirty-three men and 130 mules, perfectly equip- 
ped, he started for the Pacific, 

“On the Sierra San Juan all his mules and a 
third of his men perished ina more than Russian 
cold; and Fremont arrived on foot at Santa Fe, 
stripped of everything but life. It was a moment 
for the last pang of despair which breaks the heart, 
or the moral heroism which conquers fate itself. 

“The men of the wilderness knew Fremont; 
they refitted his expedition; he started again; 
pierced the country of the fierce and remorseless 
Apaches; met, awed, or defeated savage tribes; 
and in a hundred days from Santa Fe he stood on 
the glittering banks of the Sacramento. The men 
of California reversed the judgment of the court- 
martial, and Fremont was made the first Senator of 
the Golden State. It was a noble tribute to science 
and heroism, His name is identified forever with 
some of the proudest and most graceful passages 
in American history. 

“ His 20,000 miles of wilderness explorations, in 
the midst of the inclemencies of nature, and the 
ferocities of jealous and merciless tribes ; his pow- 
ers of endurance in a slender form; his intrepid 
coolness in the most appalling dangers ; his mag- 
netic influence over enlightened and sayage men; 
his vast contributions to science; his controlling 
energy in the extension of our empire ; his lofty 
and unsullied ambition; his magnanimity, hu- 
manity, genius, sufferings, and heroism, make all 
lovers of progress, learning, and virtue rejoice that 
Fremont’s services have been rewarded by high 
civic honors, exhaustless wealth, and the admiration 
and gratitude of mankind. 


“Born in January of the year 1813, he has lived 
many ordinary lives in the score and nineteen of 
his own, and has still an opportunity of making 
grand developments and additions in the field of 
learning which he is threading. The son-in-law of 
Colonel Benton, who is styled the father of the 
United States Senate, he has always at hand a store 
of knowledge, which has never been slovenly 
treasured or meanly diffused.” 


—_—__~<20»—_____. 


MANUAL LABOR: 
ITS INFLUENCE UPON THE MIND. 


BY A. M. 


When an invention is made which adds materi- 
ally to the comfort of men; or a discovery reveal- 
ing hitherto disguised truths in the natural world; 
or a book is written full of life and beauty by a 
working man—by one of those obscure toilers who 
labor for their daily bread, the world is astonished ! 
On every side we hear exclamations of surprise. 
And yet these cases are not so unfrequent that 
there is cause for so much wonder. In the best 
history of the world we see that a large propor- 
tion of those who have shone as stars in the litera- 
ry world, or illumined the paths of scientific knowl- 
edge; who have been the benefactors of their 
race, the master-spirits of their age, have been toil- 
ers, have been born in obscurity, reared in poverty, 
and obliged to work for a livelihood. And even 
now we have men who labor at the anvil and fol- 
low the plow, and weave the basket and tend the 
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Joom, and yet have strength and time to improve 
their race; to send forth strains which elevate and 
purify, and find a response in every soul. We have 
philosophers, statesmen, and orators eloquent, from 
among the working-classes, who far outstrip men 
born in affluence and who make study the business 
of life. 


We should look at these facts intelligently, not 
expressing a vague surprise, or attributing the re- 
sults we see to mere peculiar genius. We should 
examine the causes of effects which are apparent 
to the least observing, and thus ascertain some of 
the advantages the working-man has over the mere 
student. 

The working-man has more physical strength, 
and the mind and body are so intimately connected 
that weakness or inactivity of one generally pro- 
duces a like manifestation in the other. Muscles 
strengthened by exercise, and a brain refreshed by 
pure blood, enable a mind to conceive with clear- 
ness and act with vigor and force. The student 
who sits poring over his book all day has not this 
advantage. His brain, darkened by impure blood, 
closes his thoughts, and throws a shade over the 
page before him. Although there may be more 
romance in a “pale intellectual brow,” “weak 
nerves,” anda “fragile form,” it requires strong 
nerves and sturdy health to make long continued 
mental effort. The delicate lark soars high, but 
soon falls; itis only the eagle, with broad and 
strong wing and clear eye, that can sustain long 
flight in the upper air, and gaze at the sun. To 
possess a sound mind we must have a sound body. 

The working-man is forced to cultivate sel/-reli- 
ance. He has nothing to fall back upon; he must 
earn his own bread. There is none to lighten his 
heavy burdens—he has to bear them, and they 
strengthen him, His trials through poverty make 
more of him. He feels that he is a man nobly in- 
dependent of others’ aid, and self-made men are 
heroes in the moral world. When he applies his 
mind to the acquisition of knowledge, he is not dis- 
couraged by difficulties. He is familiar with them 
in the outward, and expects them in his inner life. 
He does not think his mind will grow without hard 
study—without systematic application—any more 
than he expects golden harvests without digging 
his field or sowing seed, or that his arms will ac- 
quire strength to wield with force the implements 
of labor without exercise of their muscles. In his 
daily occupations, whether he is a farmer or me- 
chanic, he must study and apply natural laws; 
adapt means to an end, watch cause and effect. 
He knows that nothing comes to perfection by 
chance. He has learned that nature’s grand secret 
of success is work, and applies it to his mental 
progress, : 

The working-man does not go to study as a task, 
It is not foil to him. Manual labor, when not ex- 
cessive, invigorates his body, and rouses his mind, 
but cannot satisfy its wants, and therefore it is re- 
creation—it is real pleasure to search the hidden 
mysteries of knowledge. His books are treasures; 
no miser ever stole in the dusky eve to count his 
golden stores, with as keen delight as the laborer 
returns after each day’s toil to scan the precious 





pages. The necessity which is laid on him tolabor 
—which tears him away from study ere it tries his 
mind and injures health, is the very thing that 
makes him return with new avidity, and one reason 
why he makes such rapid progress. The student 
wearies of continual mental effort: his mind is 
weakened. He longs for excitement, and seeks it 
not in useful labor, which would benefit himself 
and others, but in the gay circles of pleasure, too 
often in the intoxicating cup, which, for a time, 
stimulates his mind, and renders its powers more 
brilliant and active, but hastens their decay. Such 
temptations lie not in the path of the worker. 

The working-man lives more out of himself. 
The student often has his eyes turned inward, con- 
tinually watching the operations of his own mind, 
forgetting that to know himself aright he must 
compare himself with others, and see what are the 
relations he bears to the outward world. Hence it 
is that often the noblest mind “ Preys on itself, and 
is destroyed by thought.” But the man with a 
learning mind, who digs the ground or sows the 
seed, makes rapid progress. He sees the benevo- 
lence of God in every opening bud and blushing 
flower. 


“ The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields,” 


have all a voice for him, which goes to his heart, 
and wakes strange, beautiful thoughts there. He 
learns lessons of utility, of design in the natural 
world, and with a soul enlarged yet humbled, he 
applies to books and art, the exponents of other 
men’s minds—and looks into his own to discover 
the laws by which it is governed, and the links by 
which he is bound to his fellow-men. He feels 
that the elevation of the race should be the aim of 
every man—the end for which all knowledge is 
given. He knows that earth, with all its pomp, is 
“passing away ”—mind only is immortal, and there- 
fore he alone is wise, and in sympathy with the 
source of all knowledge, who takes the means giy- 
en to elevate and enlighten first his own mind, then 
the mind of every human being over whom he has 
any influence. And not only to believe this, but to 
act—to live it, a man must do more than spend a 
life in study. 

The working-man also mingles with all classes 
of society; he sees the workings of the human 
heart unrestrained by outward forms ; he knows the 
rudiments of mind, and watches its gradual devel- 
opment, and sees what its wants are, and can in 
part see what are the yearnings of the human soul 
—that fearful mystery whose depths can be fath- 
omed only by its Creator. The student has not 
this advantage. He is conversant only with those 


whose minds are educated to a certain hight, whose- 


manners are adopted, whose souls are veiled so 
that their lights and shadows cannot be seen, and 
therefore where he would instruct and elevate his 
fellow-men, he often’fails. 

The working-man, therefore, in all ages of the 
world, has been more successful in doing good, in 
advancing the interests of humanity, than a man 
who is learned only in book knowledge. The lat- 
ter may desire to do as much, but never can ac- 
complish it, being ignorant of the material on which 
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he is working. No one can be so good as he who 
has been governed. No one can speak such words 
of encouragement and sympathy to the poor and 
suffering as he who has really felt, not imagined, 
their hardships. It is only he who has taught him- 
self, who has worked his own path up, that can 
stimulate the ignorant, the friendless and forgotten, 
to exertion. Self-reliance means something from 
him. He has known what it is to be without a 
friend ; he knows every obstacle which lies in their 
pathway ; they were inhis. No one can enter into 
the feelings or soothe the weary, wounded spirit of 
the toiler as a fellow-laborer can, who has battled 
with poverty and ignorance, and gained the victory. 
His hands are strong to uphold his fainting brother. 
His voice is clear and hopeful to whisper words of 
cheer; he can point onward and upward while 
working by his side. The trials and sufferings he 
met and overcame have fitted him to help others. 
They formed his character, for, as in the natural 
world, the richest fruit must be touched by the 
frost ere it ripens and mellows, so it would seem in 
the mental world no character becomes perfect 
until it is touched by the frosts of suffering. 


The working-man gives example as well as pre- 
cept to the world. He is in it, and of it, and can 
make himself fe/é by it in a manner the student 
cannot who lives apart from its active scenes. The 
latter often gets too far above it, and dwells in the 
regions of fancy or imagination so that he cannot 
exert a practical influence. But the man who 
works as well as studies, is, as it were, midway 
between heayen and earth—near enough to earth 
to feel with deep sympathy every movement, and 
near enough to heaven’s light and knowledge to 
point others to the right way, leading upward. 
There is no man who reflects and looks into the 
future with a clear eye, but must discover truths 
which the great mass of mankind are not prepared 
to receive calmly. They will not hear them with- 
out opposition, And here the working-man tri- 
umphs. He is not afraid to speak wholesome but 
disagreeable truths. No one can take away his 
means of livelihood. He has a trade to work atif 
his pen fails to support him. His reputation is his 
own—his friends did not put it on him. He is in- 
dependent. And such men have done much for 
the world, and their memory is blessed. The stu- 
dent often conceals what he knows to be true, be- 
cause he cannot live without his accustomed mode 
of maintenance, his reputation and friends, 

The working-man also exhibits a greater degree 
of freshness and originality in his writmgs. There 
is a naturalness in the thoughts; they come from 
the heart and go to other hearts with a force they 
could not have if first analyzed by the critic’s head. 
They are as flowers fresh from beside the hedge- 
row, fragrant and blooming, not flowers taken apart 
and torn by the botanist. The student who does 
not let the emotions of kindness—those sudden 
impulses which at times arise in the soul like star- 
tled birds in a grove—gush forth, but would first 
dissect them; is like a child watching bright bub- 
bles on a silver stream, and, anxious to know what 
they are made of, puts forth his tiny hand to touch, 
but they break ,and the charm is gone, The man 


at work in God’s beautiful world gets his heart too 
full—his emotions will gush forth, and they fall on 
other hearts hke summer rain on the parched 
earth, causing every green thing to grow, and the 
desert to bud and blossom asa rose. As long as 
time shall last, the pious words of the worker Bun- 
yan shall echo through the earth, And the music 
which gushed from the soul of Burns as he followed 
the plow and sang to the “ Wee modest crimson- 
tipped flower,” shall never die away until the last 
soul-chord breaks, for such music is immortal. It 
has its home in every soul, and vibrates there, but 
all may not express it. And that noble song, “A 
man’s a man for a’ that,” will be a watchword for 
future generations. 

As the world advances, its workers take a high- 
er position ; the dignity of labor becomes more ap- 
parent. The land of Franklin has shown what a 
single nation of workers can do towards civilizing 
and christianizing a globe! The time draws near 
when he who does nothing will de nothing, and 
when there will be no aristocracy but that of labor 
—no noblemen but the workers. Not until then 
will the beneficial influences of work upon the 
mind be fully understood. In the cleared light of 
that day will the people of the earth begin to per- 
ceive the wisdom and goodness of God, who, when 
he created man, although a world lay before him to 
study, yet put him in a garden to “keep and dress” 
it, and who tempered judgment with mercy when 
sending him forth from Eden he made labor pleas- 
ant and desirable to him. 
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CIRCUMSTANCES. 


BY J. H, COOK. 


The origin and influence of what are called ex- 
ternal circumstances although a thread-bare theme 
in its popular aspect to the world, is, navertheless, 
not yet fully understood, rightly deduced, or pro- 
perly analyzed. We hear it remarked in every- 
day life, proclaimed often with great energy and 
emphasis, by the‘teachers of the world that,if A, 
B and © had been under certain circumstances, 
good or bad, favorable or adverse, they would have 
been, fortunate or unlucky, wise or ignorant, honor- 
ed or ignoble, blissful or unhappy. ‘Iam willing 
to admit that in general, there is something to be 
imputed to condition ; and in many cases much ; 
but I wish the reader to discriminate ; call things 
by their right names, and allow every cause to have 
its effect. If every one was in principle and prac- 
tice a phrenologist, there would be no need of in- 
struction on this subject. How often has the wri- 
ter seen parents prescribing for their children, or 
young men and women for themselves, a certain 
sphere or object. of pursuit, in life, which nature 
has denied, and cireumstances never can give them 
the power to jill or obtain. O how infatuated the 
parent when he says: “’Tis education forms the 
common mind,” and hence there is no reason why 
my son should not become a somebody—a Burritt, 
a Seward, a Beecher, or somebody else if I send 
him, at much self-sacrifice and inconvenience to a 
college, a law-school, a thevlogical seminary, or to 
any other institution to which the world attributes 





far too much power of creation and development. 
The world too often practically denies. “You 
can’t make a silk purse of a pig’s ear.” Bass-wood 
may be shaped into many forms, but no cireum- 
stances can change it to oak. A child born with 
an animal organization cannot under any influence 
in this life become an Oberlin. A person born 
with a favorable temperament, and predominant 
moral and intellectual brain, cannot, by any cir- 
cumstance, except intemperance, become grossly 
debased. There will yet remain vestiges of his ele - 
vated original. There is a class, however, over 
which circumstances have a decided control in ren- 
dering them moderately good or bad—those in 
whom, all else eqnal, the animal and moral brain 
are equally developed. Such persons are like a 
lever, nicely poised upon its fulcrum, either arm of 
which may be made to preponderate by a very 
small weight. But extreme developments of brain 
in any region thereof without nearly equal counter- 
acting developments are but little controlled by or- 
dinary circumstances: but, on the contrary, make 
“ Man is himself a circumstance,” 
The cir- 


circumstances, 
yea, the greatest of all circumstances. 
cumstances which influence the character previous 
to birth, far outweigh all those that succeedit. “A — 
good tree cannot bring forth corrupt fruit.” 





PSYCHOLOGY. 


In an article under the head of “ Psychology,” in 
the Phrenological Journal of January, 1851, it was 
argued that every particle in the human body is 
surrounded and pervaded by its own peculiar aro- 
mal and magnetic essence; that the essences of 
contiguous particles must necessarily intercommingle 
and cohere with each other, and that ali the parti- 
cles and compounds of the body thus associated 
together, must necessarily form an interior magnet- 
ic, invisible body, pervading the outer body, and 
taking its precise shape, as water pervades, and 
takes the shape of, the sponge. It was shown that 
this interior and etherial organism is indeed the 
spiritual body, and that, coming forth from the 
tangible body at the death of the latter, and, exer- 
cising all its vital functions, and preserving all its 
anatomical parts, even to the most minute, it enters 
into a world of ethereal forms and organisms rela- 
ted to itself. 

I am told by the conductors of this Journal that 
the publication of these views called forth several 
letters and some strictures. It has been alledged, 
as a principal objection against this theory, that it 
proves too much ; for if every human being is per- 
vaded by this ethereal, magnetic, and spiritual or- 
ganism, which survives the dissolution of the outer 
body, why, it is asked, may we not suppose the 
same to be true in reference to every brute form, 
and that all such have, in like manner, a conscious 
existence after the dissolution of their visible 
bodies ? 

Space, at present, does not admit of such a reply 
to this question as would probably be satisfactory 
to every mind. We will say, therefore, in brief, 
that every living brute possesses an interior and 
ethereal organism somewhat similar to that which 
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is here supposed to belong to man. But the brute 
differs from man in that he is not a complete system 
of himself, as man is, but is only a part of that 
complete system comprised in the whole animal 
kingdom. The pervading psychical essence of the 
brute, therefore, though it is indestructible and 
loses none of its inherent vitality, yet. in coming 
forth from the form which contained it, commingles 
with corresponding essences with which it has an 
affinity, and thus loses its individuality. 

But each individual man is a complete system or 
kingdom of himself ; and concerning his interior 
or spiritual organism, these three things are predi- 


_eable : First, it cannot commingle and lose itself with 


inferior essences, inasmuch as this would be in- 
verting the order of progression ; and it is not the 
nature of the lower to assimilate and appropriate 
the higher, but the higher the lower; secondly, it 
cannot intercommingle and lose itself with other 
human spiritual organisms, because every other 
spiritual organism is sufficiently different from it to 
preclude the necessary affinity ; thirdly, it cannot be 
assimilated with, and be absorbed into, higher king- 
doms or organisms, because there is not, and cannot 
be, any kingdom or living creature higher than man. 
There might, it is true, be a higher race of men, 
but they would still, in every essential principle, 
be men, and man in his present state possesses all 
the elements of their being, and is capable of pro- 
gressing to their state of refinement and elevation. 
He is even, under the influence of superior and di- 
vine attraction, capable of progressing, in the course 
of an elernity, to the plane of elevation now occu- 
pied by the highest angel, unless it be supposed 
that that angel is znfinite. 

But our object in presenting our theory of the 
interior constitution, was nit so much to prove the 
generally admitted doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul, as to explain it, and to establish a basis 
on which may rest some more definite conceptions 
of the philosophy of the soul’s operations and out- 
er manifestations. And as we have as yet seen 
no adequate cause to modify this theory in any es- 
sential particular, we will proceed, upon the as- 
sumption of its truth, to a consideration of some 
phenomena in the soul’s manifestations, in the wak- 
ing, the sleeping, and the dream state. 

The internal organism of which we have spoken, 
is the real man, of which the outer body is only the 
visible form or vehicle. It is directly related, both 
as a whole and as to its individual parts, to the 
outer universe, and also, as to its more interior and 
as yet comparatively undeveloped nature, to all 
spifitual spheres and beings above itself; and the 
action and reaction between the soul and the vari- 
ous outer things to which its faculties are related, 
together with the digestion of sensuous, and the 
elaboration of supersensuous, impressions within 
itself, constitute perception, consciousness, emotion, 
and the various processes of intellectation. 


THE WAKING STATE. 

_Wakefulness consists simply in the normal and 
functional activity of the mind, whilst the latter 
freely employs the body as an instrument to exe- 
cute its mandates. It is in the wakeful state that 
all the ordinary mental and physical operations are 


peformed. But during this state, deposition of par- 
ticles from the blood, in the form of bone, muscle, 
cellular and vascular tissues, &c., is suspended in 
proportion to the degree of activity, whilst in the 
same proportion, the process of secretion, and of 
evolution of aromal essences from the solid materi- 
als of the body, is accelerated. It is for this reason 
that habitual and long continued vigilance is gen- 
erally attended with loss of flesh, and exhaustion 
of the powers both of body and mind. It is easy 
to see, therefore, that perpetual wakefulness would 
be incompatible with the health and even the phy- 
sical existence of the individual. On the basis of 
this fact, persons guilty of atrocious crimes, have, 
in some countries, been put to death by a depriva- 
tion of sleep. The culprit has been surrounded by 
armed soldiers, whose orders were to keep him in 
a standing position, pricking him with their spears 
whenever he showed a disposition to somnolency. 
It has been found that when wakefulness was thus 
prolonged beyond the ordinary period, the pulsa- 
tions would become gradually accelerated, until 
almost undistinguishable ; fever would ensue, fre- 
quently accompanied with insanity, and finally, 
sometimes after the lapse of several days, the un- 
happy subject would fall dead from sheer exhaus- 
tion, caused by the extraordinary wear upon his 
system. To prevent a similar catastrophe from 
happening with every individual, there is a wise 
provision, which is the state of 


SLEEP. 


The phenomenon of profound and dreamless 
slumber, when all thoughts are suspended, has by 
some been considered incompatible with the idea 
of the independent, extra-corporeal existence of the 
human soul, But this thought can be entertained 
only by those who are in ignorance or unbelief of 
the theory we have propounded respecting an in- 
terior and ethereal organism; for if this theory is 
duly comprehended, and admitted as a truth, the 
soul’s unbroken continuity, as a substantial entity, 
during the hours of slumber, follows as a matter of 
course ; and the mode of its suspended, or rather 
modified, action, becomes easy of conception. The 
truth seems to be, that as wakefulness consists in a 
peculiar state or degree of action, especially of that 
portion of the'organized essence which resides in 
theebrain, so sleep consists in a suspension of that 
state and degree of action, without a destruction 
of the divinely appointed and unexplainable life- 
force which produces that action, and which, during 
sleep, is mainly operative in the ganglionic system, 

It cannot be denied that this subject, in some of 
its ramifications, involves questions difficult of so- 
lution, and concerning which it becomes us to speak 
with diffidence. Yet facts and analogy seem to 
authorize the following conclusions as being at least 
a close approximation to the truth :—During wake- 
fulness, and owing to increased and continued ac- 
tion, inter-action, and friction, among the particles 
of the body, there is an evolution, not only from the 
surfaces, but from the interiors of the particles, of 
an increased quantity of the magnetic or spiritual 
essence surrounding and pervading each of them, 
whence would follow a corresponding increase in 
the bulk and density of the united ethereal essences 


pervading the whole visible body. These essences 
at the same time, by partaking more and more of 
the comparatively gross qualities of the physical 
particles of which they are the ultimate comminu- 
tions, become themselves more and more gross as 
the process of their evolution is prolonged—until 
finally they become too gross to allow of the subtil 
and harmonious correlative vibrations which con- 
stitute mental consciousness and clear thought. 
Hence, after a long day of activity, the mind and 
whole sentient system become heavy and sluggish, 
which disposition increases until the yearnings of 
the exhausted physical constitution for rest and re- 
cuperation, overcome the tendency to sentient ac- 
tion, and that repose which we call sleep is the con- 
sequence. 

And now the processes which go on in the sys- 
tem, are the reverse of those which occurred during 
the waking state. What there is in the spiritual 
essence that is to gross, now condenses and descends 
to the surfaces of, and is absorbed into, the parti- 
cles, in the same way as the atmosphere of the earth, 
(that particle of the great universe,) on becoming 
overloaded with aqueous vapor and other gross sub- 
stances, forms clouds, and discharges the super- 
abundance of its contents to the earth, and is clar- 


ified, whilst the earth itself is refreshed and re-in-- 


vigorated. In waking and sleeping, therefore, the 
soul-essence only performs one of those innumera- 
ble processes of action and reaction, exhaustion and 
recuperation, inspiration and expiration, ebbing and 
flowing, whi-h are prevalent in all departments of 
universal nature, and upon which all more complex 
movements depend. 

Moreover, there is evidence that during slumber 
the main portion of the depositions of solid materi- 
als from the blood take place. It is because of 
these processes of physical recuperation, and of 
clarification of the internal, spiritual essence, that 
the individual, after a night’s slumber, arises with 
body invigorated and mind refreshed and active. 
If, however, the slumber has been too profound and 
protracted, the mind is weakened and rendered 
torpid, simply because too much*of the spiritual 
essence has been absorbed in the physical particles, 
and absorbed so deeply as not to admit of its free 
and sprightly action. 

The theory of the contractile state of the spirit- 
ual essence during sleep, finds a confirmation in 
the fact that, in the state of sleep the brain is 
somewhat decreased in volume, and is, to appear- 
ance, in a state of partial collapse. This fact has 
been ascertained by observations upon a female 
whose skull had been so fractured as to expose a 
portion of the brain to view. It was found that 
when she was awake and engaged in sprightly con- 
versation, the brain protruded considerably through 
the orifice; when her mind was in an unexcited 
state, the brain protruded in a less degree; when 
she was asleep and quietly dreaming, it was still 
more shrunken; but when she was in a dreamless 
slumber, it Was shrunken quite within the skull. 

Much of the health and vigor, both of mind and 
body, are dependent upon a just equilibrium be- 
tween the physical constitution and its pervading 
spiritual organism, and upon the regularity and nat- 
uralness with which the conditions of waking and 
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sleeping follow each other. Admitting foregoing 
conclusions, it becomes doubly plain that any vio- 
lation of the laws of alimentation and excrementa- 
tion, must necessarily, in some degree, destroy the 
equilibrium between the body and its pervading 
spiritual essence—must necessarily tend, not only 
to oppress the body, but to clog, stupefy, and mate- 
rialize the mind. If one introduces substances into 
his system which cannot be digested and appropri- 
ated in particles sufficiently refined to be the basis 
of an absolutely spiritual emanation, he introduces 
just so much death into his system. Gross and im- 
perfectly digested food, when converted into blood 
and deposited in the solid substances of the body, 
generates a gross spiritual essence ; whilst the pres- 
ence of imperfectly vitalized particles in the body 
attracts downward and absorbs spiritual essences 
that might otherwise be employed in mental ope- 


rations. 
DREAMING. 


In view of the foregoing psycho-physiological 
principles, the true theory of ordinary dreaming 
becomes obvious. During sleep, the nerves, as 
channels of sensation, and even the convolutions 
of the brain, as organs of thought, are closed up, 
or quiescent, in a greater or less degree according 
as the slumber approaches to completeness. The 
more refined portion of the spiritual essence—the 
portion which does not contract and descend to recu- 
perateand revitalize the exhausted physical particles 
of the body—ascends, and, becoming thus purified 
from grosser essences, and at the same time partial- 
ly liberated from: the bodily organs, it acts in meas- 
urable independence of them. Its action consti- 
tutes the thoughts and various other internal expe- 
riences known as dreams. 

It is impossible, however, in the mere state of 
bodily sleep, for the internal essence to be entirely 
liberated from the bodily organs ; and hence its ac- 
tien, owing to inharmony between itself and the 
bodily organism by which it is still held and par- 
tially obstructed, is generally irregular. Hence 
the incongruities and inconsistencies which often 
characterize the mental operations of the dream 
state. In proportion, however, as the mental es- 
sence is freed from bodily obstructions, and acts 
from its own interior powers, its action, and the re- 
sultant thoughts, will be orderly and consecutive, 
and will be similar in nature to its mental experi- 
ences after it is entirely liberated from the body by 
physical death. 

Thus it is shown that the dream state is a semi- 
spiritual state—a condition of the mind between 
its embodied and entirely disembodied state, in 
which condition it may in some degree exercise the 
powers peculiar to both states. 

An explanation and illustration of some of the 
laws, and corporeal and extra-corporeal influences, 
which govern dreams, will be attempted in another 
article. We 
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I esteem my doctrine too much to change or mutilate it 
in favor of the opinions or prejudices of apy people. Asan 
observer of nature, my purpose is to present and defend a 
doctrine which may be useful to mankind in all places 
which may be compatible with true morality, and which, 
in ull ages, may be appropriated to the wants of human 

_ nature.—Dr. Ga. 


INTERVENTION, 
OUR DUTY RESPECTING HUNGARY. 


All great truths are easy of solution, because, 
like the sun, moon, and the more brilliant. stars, 
they stand out comparatively more conspicuously 
than truths of lesser moment. Greater truths, too, 
have their constellations, so that one such truth re- 
flects a clear light upon others. 

Just now, the question is prominently before the 
American mind, what is our policy, our duty, re- 
specting the cause of liberty in general, and Hun- 
garian independence in particular? This being a 
great question, we may expect its answer to be 
correspondingly apparent, and that answer is to be 
looked for in HUMAN NATURE. That nature is perfect, 
and infallibly correct in its original constitution, so 
that, when we ascertain what the primitive con- 
stitution, or the unperverted workings of the hu- 
man mind are, touching this matter of interven- 
tion, the whole problem is solved. Let us then 
catechise Phrenology, the great expounder of hu- 
mannature. What say the various faculties to such 
intervention? And first, let us catechise the higher 
powers, such as Benevolence, Conscientiousness, and 
Reason, because they constitute the royal family— 
the natural guides and rulers of the various propen- 
sities ; and the law is, that the propensities should 
act only in subserviency to these governing ele- 
ments, and should always carry out their requi- 
sitions. 


Then what says Benevolence? Its constitutional 
function says, “ Help the needy and distressed, re- 
lieve human wo, promote human happiness,” and 
the larger the scale of suffering the more emphati- 
cally it requires its alleviation. Where one human 
being suffers, it requires a given amount of exer- 
tion to relieve that suffering; but where two suffer 
it requires double exertion, and thus where thou- 
sands or millions suffer. We have then only to ask 
whether a truly benevolent individual standing in 
full view of the distress of a fellow creature, is 
bound, by the laws of his constitution, to exert 
himself to relieve that suffering, and when we have 
answered this question as regards the individual, 
we have answered it as regards nations. 


Then what shall the benevolent bystander do in 
case one human being is inflicting needless and un- 
deserved pain upon another? It instinctively and 
powerfully calls up Combativeness and Destruct- 
iveness to prevent this wanton infliction of pain, 
An exceedingly sensitive and tender-feeling little 
girl, attending school where physical chastisements 
were inflicted, on seeing a child punished, sprang 
from her seat, threw her arms first around the pun- 
ishing teacher, and then around her punished mate, 
and by screams, mingled with supplications, arrest- 
ed the punishment, and this she did time after 
time; nor could anything prevent her, though she 
herself was punished for it, so that she was obliged 
to be kept out of school. To punish in her pres- 
ence was not possible, simply because she exerted 
herself so resolutely to resist it. Now, was that 
girl actuated by the instinctive promptings of hu- 
manity? That she was prompted by Benevolence 
cannot be questioned ; that she was unusually sen- 


sitive to human suffering is obvious; but this only 
strengthens our argument, for she was a finer 
grained and higher type of humanity than is com- 
mon. Is it not a fact, that the more highly or- 
ganized the human being, the more does Benevo- 
lence writhe at the sight of tortures inflicted on 
others? Or, to extend the simile, suppose our 
whoke people were perfect specimens of men and 
women—suppose they even approached our ideas 
of angelic sympathy and intellectuality—beholding 
as they do the sufferings wantonly inflicted by 
Austria upon Hungary, what would these superior 
human beings do, both in their individual and col- 
lective capacities ? 


Or, to vary the illustration again, suppose the 
most perfect man and woman conceivable were 
passing upon a public highway and saw one of the 
worst of men, strong, armed, and with every ad- 
vantage, inflicting the most dreadful pains and tor- 
tures upon an unarmed, defenceless, and unoffend- 
ing human being, and, by slow degrees, actually 
taking his life! Would these exalted personages 
“pass by on the other side,” heedless of his cries 
for help, and regardless of outraged justice as well 
as outraged humanity ¢ 

What would that most exalted woman request 
her husband to do, and aid him in doing? Sup. 
pose, moreover, that this husband could render as- 
sistance without materially endangering himself, 
only subjecting himself to inconvenience and per- 
haps pecuniary loss, what would she think of that 
husband if he inhumanly refused assistance? Or 
rather, would she stop to think of consequences ? 
Would she not think only of the pisrress anp ITs 
RELIEF? Suppose, again, that this unarmed sufferer, 
allowed a fair, open conflict with his enemy, would 


prove too much for him, suppose this assassin called 
in the assistance of another devil incarnate to help 
him in his work of torture and death; would this 
husband, by supposition powerful as well as hu- 
mane, stand and see two strong ones, with every 
advantage, inflict robbery and torture upon a weak 
one without advantages? Would he not, in the 
name of humanity and justice, step up boldly to 
the second assassin and say, “ Hands off, if you 
help the strong one, I'll help the weak one?’ In- 
deed, what says universal humanity evinced in 
every form of fighting, even of dogs in our streets, 
as well as of men. Bystanders will never allow 
two men to fight one, especially two strong ones to 
fight even one strong one, much more a weak one. 

Is it not an instinctive element in humanity to 
give to each opposing party fair play? We simply 
put the question, what says the natural spontane- 
ous exercise of all man’s higher nature? Indeed, 
what says even brute nature? Let the following 
anecdote answer :—A. bear, famished with a long 
and severe winter in Maine, on the opening of 
spring came down, ravenous with hunger, upon the 
monntain side, and seeing a young bullock, gave 
chase. This bullock uttered cries of distress, when 
the cattle on the surrounding hill-sides and pas- 
tures, ascertaining its direction, bounded over fen- 
ces and rushed through ravines in aid of their suf. 
fering comrade, and seeing the bear in hot pursuit, 
chased the bear, overtook him, gored him to death, 
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stamped upon him, tore out his entrails with their 
horns, and scattered them upon the surrounding 
bushes, roaring and stamping with frenzied mad- 
ness, all simply in defense of the life and happiness 
of one of their kind. 


Then what shall man do when like cries of dis- 
tress reach his ears, not from a single individual, 
but from millions of his fellow beings? Shall 
brute make such desperate sacrifices in behalf of 
brute, and shall Hungary cry in vain in her distress 
while the great Polar Bear is helping the Austrian 
Hyena in pursuing and devouring then? 


But Cautiousness may step in and tell the inter- 
vener that the proposed intervention will be dan- 
gerous. Intellect might answer by saying, then I 
will take all requisite precautionary measures first, 
but intervene I shall. Acquisitiveness may step in 
and say, but you will injure my purse. Benevolence 
says, but your purse is less important than his 
sufferings. Be it that it is expensive, humanity 
rises above dollars in value ; and Conscientiousness 
responds, “ But to do right is the real way to make 
money.” 

Now we will not attempt to decide the above 
specified case for readers. Let each one decide for 
himself. All we would do is simply to ask each 
reader to interrogate humanity, and ascertain the 
spontaneous voice of the highest specimens of the 
human race. And the decision in these cases will 

decide the princirLte which should govern our na- 
tional course. 

Only two faculties can object to the strong help- 
ing the weak; one is Cautiousness, the other Ac- 
quisitiveness. Every other faculty says help. 
Shall then this paltry minority rule the great ma- 
joritiy of the human faculties, and this minority, 
too, among the propensities, and both selfish 
in the extreme ? 

Combativeness and Destructiveness would enter 
into the defense readily, as would Adhesiveness, In- 
habitiveness, Philoprogenitiveness, Conjugal Love, 
Constructiveness, and all the intellectual faculties, 
As to Acquisitiveness, it is one of the lower facul- 
ties, and not only should never overrule the others, 
but should willingly take a lower place in the 
councils of the mind, for by as much as humanity is 
above material property, by so little should Ac- 
quisitiveness be allowed to overrule such decisions. 
Now we would simply ask, what is the one great 
paramount objection to our rendering Hungary as- 
sistance? Simply the purse,—an argument utterly 
insignificant where bleeding humanity calls for 
help. But helping her will ultimately pay, for she 
will return ten-fold in many ways—commercial in- 
cluded. As to Cautiousness, let it be remembered 
that there is always danger in duing wrong and in 
neglecting duty, but always safety in doing right. 
If, therefore, it be nicur for the strong to help the 
weak against oppression, it is safe. Moral duty 
and moral danger never yo together, but danger 
always accompanies wrong, and safety right. 

Especially would there be no danger in this case, 
Russia knows she is wrong. She has a guilty con- 
science. A bold, strong, moral remonstrance would 
be completely efficacious. Any individual, any na- 
tion, when perpetrating an enormity, has an inner 
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consciousness of that enormity, and when remon- 
strated with in the name of right, humanity, and 
duty, at once become quailed. “The wicked flee 
when no man pursueth.” Why? because a guilty 
conscience awakens the painful or reversed action 
of its next neighbor, Cautiousness, which occasions 
fear. “ Conscience makes cowards of us all.” The 
guilty are ever timid, and require only a bold re- 
monstrance in the name of right to completely 
humble them. 

But, more than all, a human being in distress has 
aN ABSOLUTE RIGHT to assistance from his fellow 
human beings. We are a great family of brothers, 
This family compact requires that we help one 
another in distress. It especially requires that 
barbarity should be prevented. What is the 
philosophy of the gallows and the prison? Simply 
to stay the hand of wrong and violence, thereby 
pre-supposing the right and the duty of preventing 
this violence, even by force. 

The last mode of aiding imploring Hungary we 
will not discuss. Of course, we should exhaust all 
moral and intellectual means first—should argue, 
remonstrate, and protest, and this will almost cer- 
tainly deter Russia from aiding Austria. All 
Hungary asks is to be let alone; and Russia will 
not be likely to endanger a double war with both 
Hungary and us, just to help Austria. 

We can at least recognize the republican govern- 
ment of Hungary far enough to allow Kossuth to 
buy arms and implements, and this will do the 
work. Only give Hungary the means of arming 
herself, and she will rid herself of Austrian des- 
potism ; especially if we establish a commercial 
treaty, for Russia would not dare to touch a ship 
protected by our flag. 

But to detail any plan of operations is not our 
perpose. What we would say is simply this: 
doing our duty will not only pay in the long run, 
but get us into no real danger. 

Finally, what say our people? If the vote should 
be taken—and such a vote ought to be taken by a 
special election-—-would not a large majority vote 
some form of decided governmental stand and ac- 
tion? If so, Congress ought to give it. She is 
but the executor of the people’s will, and is bound 
to do what the majority desire; for “Tue masority 
SHALL RULE,” is the law of our national compact. 








Hume Department. 
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A DISCOURSE DELIVERED IN THE PLYMOUTH CHURCH, 
BROOKLYN. 





BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. [Continued.] 





IV.—MEN ACTING IN PARTIES, 


In nothing else ought there to be so much honor 
and conscience as in the things attempted for the 
public good. In nothing is there so little. Even 
good men hardly suppose it a duty to be governed 
by the same moral laws in political conduct, that 
obtain in their private affairs, Indeed, it is gene- 
rally conceded that politics must be consigned to 
cunning, to management, to selfishness, and that it 
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argues consummate ignorance of mankind, to ex- 
pect scrupulous purity. The guilt of wrong doing 
is none the less certain. Every man that violates 
the rules of personal integrity, for the sake of party, 
will be held to account before God, as if he had 
violated them in his personal affairs. 


We have no right to advocate principles, or to 
wink at their advocacy, in political parties, which 
it would be sinful to urge in our private and per- 
sonal relations. 


It is as really sinful to sustain bad measures as a 
member of a party, as it would be if the voter 
acted alone. 


It is an especial and outcrying sin and shame to 
inflict men upon the public, whom no one of the 
voters would trust in their own private affairs. 
Men would not trust a neighbor with a dollar on 
their own account, but will put him in trust of 
public revenues without a scruple. They will ad- 
vance to honor and influence men whom they would 
shut the door of their dwelling upon. Thus all 
moral considerations are lost sight of; life becomes 
a mere traffic; no room is left for conscience; 
everything goes by trick or sinister interest. The 
party thrives and the public interest is allowed to 
go to waste. Honesty, veracity, fidelity, unbend- 
ing personal integrity, scrupulous honor, these are 
the impracticable virtues. The subtil, pliant, 
willow-backed creature thrives: whilst the earnest 
truthful, and conscientious find no room or function. 

Under our Government, it is every man’s duty 
to vote, and to vote aright. It is every man’s duty 
to give so much attention to public affairs as to 
secure good laws, good measures, and good rulers. 
The man who in disgust withdraws from the ballot 
box, encourages the vile to take his place. It 
ought to be understood to be a Christian man’s 
purty, to consider the public welfare, and to conduct 
himself in his whole career, as a voting citizen, ac- 
cording to the strictest rules of personal, religious 
integrity. Christian ministers should teach their 
flocks—not what party, what man, or what mea- 
sures, to vote for, but what PRINCIPLES are to 
govern them in selecting men, and supporting 
measures. And, on either side of any measure, or 
whether for or against any man or party of men, 
each individual should be taught, from the pulpit 
too, that he will give a personal and strict. account 


- in the Day of Judgment, not only for what he did, 


but for the most secret motives that influenced his 
-conduct. If a million voters perform a selfish or 
wicked deed, the guilt will not be divided into a 
million parts, and each man take a one millionth 
part; but any man who knows it to be morally 
wrong, will have the undivided guilt of selfishness 
(and especially of that most abominable of all self- 
ishness—selfishness towards the common weal,) set 
down to himself personally ! 

Nor do we believe one word of that miserable 
fictitious prudence which teaches that clergymen 
should not vote. They should do whatever is 
becoming in a good citizen. They should teach 
their people the spirit in which their duties are to 
be performed; and then they should practice what 
they preach. Now and then, a clergyman may, 
perhaps, properly excuse himself from voting, So 
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may alayman. But, in a country whose laws and 
government are fashioned by the people, and the 
moral complexion of whose affairs, therefore, will 
depend upon those who go to the ballot box, it 
should be the sovereign duty of those in stations of 
influence, first to raise the intelligence and virtue 
of the masses of the community to the highest 
degree; then, to make the wise and the virtuous 
fearless and faithful in giving their vote upon all 
questions of public utility; and, that this may be 
done conscientiously, every clergyman should re- 
gard it as a part of good citizenship to exercise 
calmly, dispassionately, but courageously, the 
sacred prerogative of vorinc! To the cowardly 
plea, that it will compromise their position, or will 
divide their people, I reply : that it will do neither 
the one nor the other, so soon as itis understood 
that clergymen have courage to do whatever it is 
right for a good citizen to do! But if it did, what 
then? Is this the selfish platform on which a cler- 
gyman is to stand—that safe duties are to be per- 
formed, and unsafe ones avoided? As long as it 
is believed that intimidation will fright them from 
this pury, there will be found men full of insidious 
counsel; men, whose purposes will be better ef- 
fected by the absence of good men from the polls, 
than in the face of their example and the silent in- 
fluence of their vote. If any man on earth should 
be simple, frank, courageous, patriotic, and full of 
fearless acts of good citizenship, it is the American 
Minister of the Gospel. And I do not at all care 
to conceal both surprise and indignation when I see 
those whose conduct should back up good teaching, 
afraid to tell Christian citizens how they should 
perform civil obligations either by the tongue in the 
pulpit or by their prompt fidelity to good men and 
good laws, at the ballot box. 

If good men abandon the polls, they turn over 
the government to bad men. It is in vain for the 
Church to fast and pray over national sins, if those 
sins have come by her own default. Let Christian 
men take care of laws, and take care that only good 
men are voted for, and then they can with some 
grace and profit fast over what national sins re- 
main. But to stay at home during elections, and 
then annually weep over bad men and bad laws, 
is as foolish as if improvident husbandmen should 
neither plow nor sow in Spring, and then fill the 
harvest-time with prayer that God would avert the 
evils of famine | 


V.—MEN ACTING IN COMMUNITIES, 


It is the pury of every citizen to exert himself, in 
all proper ways, to augment the good and to dimin- 
ish the evil of the community in which he dwells. 
Public spiritedness is not an optional virtue. It is the 
purty of every citizen. God will judge the man 
who selfishly enjoys the protection of good laws, 
and the blessings of morality and enterprise in a 
well regulated community. A man is as much 
bound to contribute to the welfare of the commu- 
nity in which he lives, as he is to contribute to the 
support of his own household. He will be as 
really guilty, though the guilt may not be as 
heinous in the one case as in the other. A man 
should be ashamed to lie at the breast of society 
all his life, and never to grow up to repay the gen- 


erous mother that suckled him. Yet thousands 
there are who regard it to be the duty of society to 
take care of the citizen, and of the citizen to fleece 
society for his own profit, to the utmost limit of 
safety. How should they know any better ¢ 
long as sordid papers tell cowardly pulpits that 
teaching men their civil duties is an unwarrantable 
stretch of privilege, and unfaithful ministers heed 
the pleasant lie, how can citizens be expected to 
be wiser than their teachers? Both go headlong 
into the ditch. 


On the other hand, it is a part of every man’s 
duty to give the weight of his influence to the 
correction of every evil which infests society. 
This too, we owe to society, for the protection 
which it gives us. It isadebt. Not to pay it, is 
dishonesty. To see our beloved country swooning 
under an incubus, and make no struggle, is as if a 
son should stand by and see a villain throttle his 
mother, and lift no hand to strike down the wretch 
and rescue the parent! The shrewd and smooth 
excuses by which men elude their duty to their 
land, when duty is unpopular, will fall to pieces 
before they can get them to the Judgment ; and 
they who dodge their duties here, will not there 
and then so easily dodge the stroke of God ! 
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EMIGRATION. 


BY D. ROBERTSON, 





“Farewell to the East, the gay old East, 
With its ancient halls and vathredral domes, 
Let us go to the West, to the bright young West, 
To make for ourselves and our children, homes.” 

Emigration is no new feature in the history of 
the world, The reader need not be alarmed, how- 
ever, by supposing that I am going to lead him 
through all its windings from the land of Nod to 
the “Far far West,” where even now the hardy 
emigrant is laving himself in the waters of the Pa- 
cific; but merely to draw his attention to the man- 
ner in which settlement is, and might be, conducted 
in this our own favored land. That the straggling, 
individual, and isolating manner in which our 
Western States are being settled is fraught with 
very considerable difficulties is unquestionable ; the 
unavoidable impediments attending the subjugation 
of a new territory are surely sufficient without 
adding to them even more serious drawbacks than 
nature imposes, which is certainly done by the 
present inconsiderate and unorganized mode of 
procedure. 

To leave the old homestead, with all its attach- 
ments, even to the remembrance of the “ iron= 
bound bucket” where the companions of youth 
have often pressed in eagerness around its merry 
rim, is surely an ample offering for favor on the 
altar of fortune. But, alas! this is not always 
the extent of the sacrifice. How often does it hap- 
pen that the New England farmer, constrained by 
his still narrowing circumstances, to seek in a new 
country the means of retrieving his fortune, finds, 
after he has plucked up his domestic vines and 
planted them where he fondly hopes they will con- 
tinue to-give promise of an ample shade to his de- 
clining years, that he is surrounded by a class of 
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settlers with whom he can never hope to live on 
terms of pleasurable and profitable intimacy; in 
whose minds he can neyer hope to find an echo to 
his aspirations after the “feast of reason and the 
flow of soul.” That rich repast is broken up, the , 
warm-hearted, generous, but rough, man of the | 
forest is unable to follow the flight of benevolent 
fancy as it revels in luxury around the creations of 
a hopeful imagination. The incitements to intellect- 
ual culture are withdrawn, the every-day minds 
with which his family are continually coming in 
contact have the effect of gradually drawing down, 
and ultimately extinguishing, every virtuous enthu- 
siasm existing in their young minds, so that those 
who might have been an honor to their country and 
kind, settle down to the level of the most common- 
place, giving a melancholy proof that 
“ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

But the emigrant, in appropriating to himself the 
undeveloped resources of a new country,is not of 
necessity compelled to leave behind the refining 
advantages accumulated by ages—that a plan se- 
curing these advantages, and avoiding the too 
common evils, can be devised I am satisfied of, and 
to draw the reader’s. attention to the “New York 
Western Farm and Village Association,” as a means 
to supply a great social desideratum is the inten- 
tion of these lines. 


Its plan of operation is simple, it is free from 
every taint of socialism, sectarianism, or any other 
ism. It is simply a co-operation designed to last 
no longer than its members are located on the land 
they may select. The settlement is to be made on 
government land. Each member is allowed to 
hold 160 acres, and a village lot of four acres. It 
is intended to petition Congress for a grant of the 
land, but the probability of immediate success is 
not very great, when it is considered that the tri- 
bunal at whose feet the prayer must be laid is the 
center of that very monopoly it seeks to remove; 
but that such a monopoly must soon come to an 
end no intelligent mind can doubt—the money- 
broker with his scrip cannot always stand between 
the laborer and the legacy of his God ; our citizens 
have only to awake and the recent is gone. 

Persons in the country wishing further informa- 
tion will be promptly supplied by writing to the 
Corresponding Secretary, Mr. E. B. Tuomas, No. 13 
Spruce-street, New York City. 


Remarks.—The general plan embodied in the 
foregoing article we highly approve. It is truly a 
trial to quit old familiar hills, valleys, and the tiny 
streamlet, or broad river of our young life’s home 
—to bid adieu to all who are familiar with the 
scenes and associations of our early days, and 
bury ourselves among strangers in a strange land. 
But, if, by forming colonies of old, early friends 
who know all our associatioris, we can carry with us 
not only our living history, but all those dear cus- 
toms and usages which time has sanctified; we 
translate our old home to the new, all, save a por- 


‘tion of our friends and the scenery of our early 


home. Who of New England does not at once 
feel at home among those of Ohio who emigrated 
thence, They bear old familiar names,—have the 
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same usages—know our friends, and our hills and 
rivers as well as we do, and thus the home feeling 
ig at once raised in us, and we almost desire to 
tabernacle with them for the residue of our life. 
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PROGRESS OF TRUTH. 


BY B. P. L. BUELL. 





It has been said by one well versed in the nature 
of man, that, “truth, whose first footsteps should 
ever be vigorous and alone, is often obliged to lean 
for support upon the arm of time.” The history of 
all discoveries in the arts and sciences, furnishes 
abundant evidence of the truthfulness of the above 
remark. But, notwithstanding the proneness in 
man to condemn everything new which conflicts 
with his preconceived opinions, still the declaration 
of one of our own poets remains impregnable, that 


“ Truth crushed to earth will rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers: 
But error wounded writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshipers.” 


The question, “ What is Truth?” is well worthy 
the investigation of every intelligent mind. Error 
is so interwoven and interlaced with everything 
human, that it requires great research and discrim- 
ination to distinguish the true from the false. 

In past ages, truth has made but little progress 
in consequence of the prevalence of ignorance, 
Belief is a blind instinct, and, without the aid of 
enlightened reason, is just as likely to lead to error 
as truth. From this cause, all kinds of absurdities 
have been palmed off upon the people by cunning 
and designing men, for the purpose of advancing 
their own selfish interests. 

Religion, which, above all things else, should be 
kept pure and unadulterated, has suffered much 
fram the poisonous shafts of error. The leaders of 
all false theories in reference to religion have been 
men of great shrewdness and intelligence—good 
judges of human nature; but deficient in virtue 
To accomplish their purposes, they have found it 
necessary to keep the common people in ignorance. 
In this they have been successful, and the progress 
of religious truth has been greatly impeded by their 
“unholy devices. 

Man has faculties which lead him to worship 
something—his very nature compels him to be re- 
ligious, and if not instructed in the only true way, 
he will bow down to images of his own device, or 
be drawn into the devious paths of error by the 
ledtlers of some sect, whose main object is to gain 
notoriety and wealth without physical exertion, 
Religious error has been the cause of an immense 
amount of suffering in the world, and it is still do- 
ing much to swell the amount of human misery, 

But it is consoling to reflect that religious error is 
fast being driven from its strong hold of darkness 
by the light of truth. The last crusades, waged to 
establish some favorite theory of religion, will soon 
have their day, and be known only in the history of 
the past; and the nations of the earth, illuminated 
by the glorious light of the gospel of peace, will no 
longer resort to brute force to make converts of one 
another. The cruel tortures of the Inqutsrrion will 
be exchanged for the mild and lovely invitations of 


the living teacher, saying, “This is the way, walk 
ye in it.” 1 

Next to the errors in regard to religious truth 
are those of medicine. The healing art is one of 
very great importance to the welfare of mankind. 
It lies at the very foundation of temporal felicity, 
inasmuch as it has to do with the public health. 
But selfishness governs the actions of most men, and 
the medical fraternity have not escaped the general 
contagion. They have carried their schemes of 
worldly aggrandizement so far that most men look 
up to them as possessing skill bordering upon the 
supernatural. And they have found it for their 
interest to veil their peculiar art in mystery, and 
keep the common people inignorance of the means 
they take to cure disease. It has always been their 
aim to magnify their skill in curing the most obsti- 
nate cases of disease, and to say but little in refer- 
ence to the best means of preserving health. They 
live on the folly and ignorance of mankind, and to 
enlighten the masses respecting the preservation 
of health, would be nothing less than taking from 
them their only means of support. 

It is but a few years since physiology was intro- 
duced into our schools as a study, and a knowledge 
of the human system was confined almost entirely 
to medicalmen. Now, the young are beginning to 
be instructed in regard to their physical natures, 
and the laws of health, and the truth, on the sub- 
ject of medical treatment is fast taking the place of 
error. Men are beginning to learn that sickness 
and pain are the result ofa violation of the laws of 
their being ; and that it is far better to obey those 
laws than to suffer the penalty annexed to their 
transgression. Knowledge, on the true means of 
preserving health, is being spread broadcast over 
the land, and it is to be hoped that it will continue 
to increase until the whole earth shall be filled with 
its cheering influences. In no one thing, is the 
progress of truth more apparent, than it is in the 
increasing knowledge that mankind are gaining re- 
lative to the cause and remedy of disease. 

Closely connected with a knowledge of man’s 
physical constitution, is his intelligence inregard to 
his mental powers. Body and mind are so intim- 
ately connected in the present life that whatever 
affects one, affects the other also. It is but a few 
years since the study of mind has been reduced to 
an exact science, and brought within the reach of 
the meanest capacity. To Dr. Gall is due the honor 
of discovering the science of Phrenology, which dis- 
covery is working a wonderful revolution in the af- 
fairs of the world, Phrenology has had its adver- 
saries, and its progress has been greatly impeded 
by the opponents of truth. It has had to contend 
with the prejudices of the learned, and the ridicule 
of the ignorant. But, being founded on the immu- 
table principles of truth, it is progressing with sure 
and fearless steps towards the goal of universal 
belief, and will soon cease to be termed a “ delusion 
of science.” 

The cause of human liberty is also progressive. 
The monarchies of the old world are trembling 
with fear at the progress which truth is making in 
respect to the natural rights of man. Kings trem- 
ble on their thrones in consequence of the rising in- 
telligence of their subjects, and every outburst of 





the people for Frerpom is regarded by them as an 
omen of evil to themselves. 

Our own government is looked upon with suspi- 
cion by the crowned heads of Europe, because it fa- 
vors general intelligence and morality, which are 
the foes of despotism. Finally, rrurm is progres- 
sive, and will eventually triumph over the hydra- 
headed monster—zError ! 
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Insurtrs to Women AND GIRLS FROM THEIR 
Garments TAKING Firz—The frequent deaths oc- 
casioned by the clothes taking fire induces us to 
call attention to the simple and effectual remedy 
which has frequently been published, but which 
appears to be forgotten by many in the hour of 
need. It is this:—Immediately on discovering 
the garments on fire, they should throw themselves 
upon the floor and roll once or twice. This is an 
act so easy, that it can be performed as well by 
the smallest child as by the most decrepid old wo- 
man that is able to stand or sit by the fire. If any 
doubts the efficacy of the remedy, let them take a 
strip of cotton cloth, and hold it with one end down- 
ward, set fire to the lower end, and see how 
quickly it will be consumed; then let them light 
another strip and throw it upon the floor as soon as 
it is ignited, and they will see that it will burn very 
slowly and soon go out. This remedy ought to be 
impressed upon the mind of every woman, and 
ought to be taught by every mother to her daugh- 
ters, as soon as they are able to learn anything. 
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GOOD AND BAD HEADS. 


There are many persons who seem unwilling to 
acknowledge the truth of Phrenology, or to inform 
themselves relative to its merits. They have been 
reared in life by those who knew nothing of it as a 
science, and as they were not taught to understand 
and respect it by those who gave them their opin- 
ions, they regard it as untrue, and even refuse to 
accept instruction from those who are competente 
to impart it. 





Such persons, however, though nominally oppo- 
nents of Phrenology, indorse its truth every day of 
their lives as effectually, in principle, as if they were 
its most avowed advocates. When a man indi- 
rectly gives testimony in opposition to his acknowl- 
edged principles, it is justly supposed that the truth, 
and not prejudice or inclination, dictates it. 

The science, at its first introduction, was met by 
the political and religious despotism of Austria, 
which sought to crush it, and next by the pride of 
metaphysical learning in Britain and America, but 
it appeals from the dogmatical bigotry of old preju- 
dice to facts and the common sense of the world. 


We have met hundreds of persons who suppose 
themselves disbelievers in Phrenology, and yet they 
speak confidently of good heads and bad heads, ad- 
miring the one and avoiding the other class, with as 
much positiveness as the avowed believer in the 
science. There are few correct observers who do 
not draw favorable or adverse conclusions of a 
stranger’s character by the shape of his head. 
Their opinions, in the main, are correct as to gene- | 
ral character, and they thus prove themselves phre- h 
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nologists in practice, although they neither under- 
stand, or profess to believe in its principles. 





Any person would form a favorable opinion of 
the morality, intelligence, and amiability of G. F. 
in the above portrait. The fineness of his temper- 
ament indicates delicacy and refinement, while his 
expanded forehead bespeaks intelligence, and the 
breadth and hight of the top-head, as compared 
with its base, evince a predominence of moral sen- 
timent over animal and selfish feelings. Andis not 
this the verdict of any close observer? And yetit 
is in perfect agreement with his phrenology. 

He is one of the most gentle, amiable, and affec- 
tionate boys among several hundred at the Long 
Island Farms—a kind of charity educational estab- 
lishment. He is distinguished among them all for 
his prudence, judgment, deference, and regard for 
the feelings of others. He has a good mind, and 
is an excellent scholar. 
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B. M. 

How very strongly does this head contrast with 
the other! How broad at the base, indicating pre- 
dominant animal and selfish feelings; how narrow 
and contracted the forehead, showing a weak intel- 
lect ; how narrow and conical at the top, showing 
small moral organs, with prodigious Firmness, which, 
working with his animal feelings, makes him noto- 
rious as a reckless, stubborn, surly, and selfish boy 
He belongs to the same establishment as the other, 
and has fully proved that he is regardless of con- 
sequences ; cares nothing for the wants, wishes, or 
opinions, rights, or comforts of others; seeks his 
own gratification at all hazards, and is perverse 
and vicious in the extreme. 

Such a boy requires the best of training to make 
him passably correct in conduct, but, left to the 
chances of public charity, we have about as little 
prospect of a correct, reputable and virtuous life 
from him as we have of “ gathering grapes of thorns 
or figs from thistles.” 
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GRAVENSTEIN APPLE. 


The Gravenstein is large; flattish-round; the skin very smooth and fair, of a whitish-yellow ground, 
mostly covered with brilliant red, generally in stripes; stem short, rather stout, in a deep, rather broad, 
and somewhat uneven cavity; calyx large, open, in a wide, deep, uneven basin; flesh whitish, very 
juicy, crisp, of a high, sprightly vinous flavor; rather acid early in the season, but when fully ripe and 
mellow it becomes mild and pleasant. It is both excellent for the table and for cooking. In use during 
September and October in this region—New Hngland Farmer. 











GRAVENSTEIN APPLE, 


When we enter the domain of fruit, and attempt 
to make selections and give descriptions of the 
best, we find ourselves surrounded with such a 
rich diversity, that we are often as much at a loss 
which to take, as is the child when for the first 
time he goes into an orchard and finds every bough 
laden and the ground covered with golden fruit. In 
the bewilderment of his greedy admiration at the 
luscious plenitude before him, he tries to grasp 
all, but he soon learns by experience that he must 
take one at a time. 43 

The fruits which ripen at the different seasons of 
the year should be selected and cultivated with 
such care, and in such proportions as to insure a 
constant supply for the table and the kitchen. 
True it is, that winter fruit is really more impor- 
tant than any other variety, because, in our northern 
climate, where winter reigns from one-third to one- 
half the year, it is a question of the first necessity 
that we have fruits that will keep through the win- 
ter, and so far into summer as to meet the early 
fruits, such as strawberries, cherries, &c. Yet the 
summer and fall varieties are as important in their 
season as any other, and, therefore, although they 
keep a shorter time than winter apples, which, of 
course, ripen late, they should be cultivated with 
equal assiduity. 

Hence it is, that we urge our readers not to be 
satisfied with one kind, or six kinds for the winter, 
but to have several varieties of the summer apple, 
so as to insure a bearing season for some of them 
eyery year; also a greater number of trees for 
autumn and early winter apples, and a still larger 








quantity for the winter and spring. There must 
be care, patience, and good judgment employed to 
stock a farm, or village-lot, with the right kinds, in 
sufficient variety to secure the great end in view, 
namely, home fruits for home consumption, And 
what is proper for the family of the fruit-grower is, 
also, just what is requisite for the market—and 
that of the same varieties and similar proportions— 
or perhaps the market would consume more of the 
winter varieties, as they are less perishable than 
early fruit, and can, therefore, be depended on more 
safely as an article of profitable commerce with our 
cities. 

The beautiful specimen which we here give to 
our readers is one of the handsomest and best ap- 
ples in this country, and is worthy of general culti- 
vation. 
Germany, and bears the name of the castle in which 
it was found. It stands at the head of the list of 
fine apples in the country of its nativity; in Eng- 
land it is also very popular, and flourishes in this 
country in nearly every locality where the apple is 
cultivated. 

The Gravenstein, in this latitude, is an early fall 
apple, but further north it is an early winter fruit, 
It is admirably adapted to northern localities, It 
is an excellent bearer. The fact is recorded of a 
tree in Bangor, Maine, having borne twenty bushels 
of prime fruit the tenth year after grafting. 

Other advantages to the fruit-grower, in the cul- 
tivation of this variety, are, that it is a very rapid 
grower, and forms a large and beautiful tree: The 
fruit is very popular in the market, as it combines 


excellent qualities for the dessert and the kitchen. 
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The Gravenstein originated in Holstein, . 
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Mechanical Department. 


THE GRAVEL WALL. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE BOXES, ETO. 








Our last article described the materials and mode 
of mixing the composition, with hints touching its 
conveyance to the wall. We devote this article to 
the mode of finally depositing it in the wall. I 
tried various modes of fixing the boards between 
which the material is deposited, and finally hit up- 
on the following :—First erect standards or guides 
on both the outside and inside of your wall, and at 
the distance of 8, 12, 16, or any other number of 
feet which may best serve the length of your wall 
and boards, and brace these standards effectually, 
so as to keep your wall in its place. After it is 
up, and before it becomes dry, they can usually be 
braced against the floor timbers, which should al- 
ways be laid for each floor before the wall goes up. 
These guides may be composed of two-by-three or 
two-by-four inch timber. Their length should be 
the proposed hight of the wall, and all of them cut 
of the same length. If your corners are square, 
one of them should be put either at the outside 
corner, or two feet or so from it, for at the corner it 
serves the purpose of two standards, and so of the 
one on the inside corners, These standards may 
be so placed as to be lett in the wall, or placed out- 
side of the wall, so as to be taken away; but pro- 
bably the best plan is to leave them in the wall. 
In this case, if your wall is eight inches thick, and 
your stuff two by four, it will not answer to have 
these standards opposite each other, because this 
will cut the wall in two, but the outside of each 
should be where you wish the outside of your wall 
—in other words, all you have to do is simply to 
brace, and place these standards so that when the 
boards are nailed to them, the inside of the boards 
will correspond with the required thickness and 
form of the wall. 

This done, the preparation of boards comes next 
in order, and one of the first difficulties to be over- 
come is the tendency of the boards to warp, and 
thus render the wall uneven, whereas it is requisite 
the wall should be kept plumb and even. Choose 
any kind of good pine board, and nail cleets across 
it at each end, and once or twice between, to 
prevent warping by the moisture of the wall, and 
let the length of your boards correspond with that 
of the wall; thus, if your wall is thirty feet, fit 
two boards each fifteen feet; or if your wall be 
twenty-five feet, let each of your boards be twelve- 
and-a-half feet, or one sixteen and the other nine. 
The inside boards will of course require to be a 
little shorter than the outside; in other words, fit 
the length of your boards to the wall, and nail 
them to the standards, 

If, then, your house is thirty, and your boards 
one foot wide, it will take 250 or 260 feet of boards 
to fit the boxes around the house, and the whole 
wall should go up together, but my own experience 
advises two tiers of boards. 

Nail the first tier to the standards, and fill up 
with the mortar and stone as before described; 
then nail on the second tier of boards, leaving the 


first on, and fill up again. By this time you can 
take off the first tier, and nail on above, making a 
third tier, which, when filled, remains, while you 
take off the second tier to nail on for the fourth, 
and so on to the top of the wall. 


When you are high enough for the windows, in- 
sert them just as you would ina brick wall, and build 
around them. If you wish your windows to open 
with weights, put boxes for the weights to run in 
outside the window-frames. 


One other important point requires attention. 
The boards are liable to spread in the middle, and 
thus make your wall wider between, than at, the 
standards, which can be easily prevented by nail- 
ing narrow strips of boards across from the outside 
to the inside board, and so drive the nail that it 
shall stick up half an inch, and this will catch the 
lower edge of the next tier of boards, the upper 
part of the nail preventing the bottom of the next 
board from spreading, thus making every cross- 
piece serve the double purpose of holding the top 
of one tier of boards, and the bottom of another. 
These cross-pieces can either be broken off after 
the wall is completed, and left in the wall or pulled 
out, and their hole filled with plaster. 

Arrived at the top of your wall, or story, level 
off with mortar as you would a brick wall, and 
place your floor timbers on it, and proceed with 
the second as with the first story. This whole pro- 
cess is so simple and easy that any tolerably inge- 
nious man may build his own house. All that is 
required is to plumb and brace the standards just 
where the walls are to go. 

In my own house I laid brick sills on which to 
set the window-frames, as is usually done in brick 
houses, and also a brick arch over the tops of the 
windows. 

As to the thickness of the wall, this will depend 
on the hight of your building. My own house is 
four stories high, and the wall of the first is eigh- 
teen inches, the next sixteen, the next twelve, the 
other ten; while the inside walls, or partitions, are, 
for the first story, ten inches, and the second eight; 
but if I were to build another four-story house, I 
should deem fourteen inches amply sufficient for 
the first story, twelve inches for the second, ten for 
the third, and eight for the fourth. 

My inside walls are twenty feet high, and sev- 
enty feet long, with a cross wall in the middle, 
making a span of thirty-five feet. The flooring of 
the two upper stories and the roof rest on this 
wall, so that at the points of pressure the weight 
is very great, and yet these points on which the 
pressure comes, stand anything thus far put upon 
them, without the first sign of giving away, and if 

‘they will stand under these circumstances, surely 
they are sufficient for all ordinary household pur- 
poses. Indeed, I should not be afraid to put one 
hundred tons on the roof of my house, such is my 
confidence in the strength of the wall. 

Still, the thickness of the wall is too small a 
matter fur serious consideration; as shown in the 
last article, the cost of the material is too trifling, 
and it does not cost any more to get ready to build 
a thick than a thin wall, so that the difference is 
not great, To those, therefore, who are timid, I 


would recommend a twelve-inch wall for the first 
story, and ten for the second, yet would deem ten 
inches for the first, and eight for the second, suffi- 
cient, provided the material used be of the right 
kind, and properly mixed. 

When the wall is completed and leveled, and 
boards as wide as the wall placed all around, you 
are now ready to lay your timbers as you would 
on a brick wall. If these floor timbers do not run 
clear across the house, of course the inner ends 
must rest upon something, which should be the 
usual mode of studding. I should hardly recom- 
mend the gravel material for the inside walls, be- 
cause that can be made cheaper by studs, lathing, 
and plastering. The floor timbers and the studs to 
support them require to be laid story by story, as 
you proceed with the wall. — 

If you have a pitched roof, you need to serve 
this wall exactly as you would a brick wall under 
like circumstances. The roof must, if pitched, 
be self-supporting, as on brick walls, the details of 
which belong to the mason and carpenter, but my 
own judgment strongly favors a roof nearly flat, so 
that the top of your house will furnish a beautiful 
promenade, and a place for flowers, grapes, hanging 
clothes, d&e. ; 

But here a difficulty arises to render these 
roofs tight, when so nearly flat. My own house is 
barely pitched enough to turn the water to two 
points of that roof, it going down inside into cis- 
terns. It has so little pitch that in some places the 
water stands and dries up, and yet it has never 
leaked one drop. 

The material of which it is made is entirely new. 
The original Biake’s Ohio Paint constitutes one of 
the ingredients, and clean sand another ; but I am 
not at liberty to state the details, nor need readers 
trouble me with questions or letters upon the sub- 
ject, because, when my judgment deems it best to 
make it known, I shall do so unsolicited. The cost 
of my roof is less by from 20 to 50 per cent than 
a shingle roof, and is better, it being smooth as 
glass, and so hard that you can grind off the head 
of a nail, without making any perceptible impres- 
sion upon it. It costs less than half as much as 
tin, and is every way better—can be repaired by 
anybody for the merest trifle—is fire-proof, as well 
as frost and water proof. I once did build quite a 
fire on my roof, without making any impression 
upon it. It can be put on for from three to four 
cents per square foot. As a place for our evening 
promenade, or for drying clothes, fruits, and many 
other like uses, I consider the top of my house a 
very great acquisition, and incomparably superior 
to a shingle roof. It also deserves marked atten- 
tion that, in making a roof pitched, say at the usu- 
al angle of twenty-seven degrees, you are obliged 
to have one-eighth more of square feet of roof, than 
the square feet you cover. Those cottage roofs, so 
steep, with so many angles and corners, I consider 
perfect monuments of tolly, as they are very ex- 
pensive, and very liable to leak at their points of 
conjunction. 


Let us return to the walls. When these boards 


have remained on one, two, or three days, according 
to the weather, they may be removed or taken off 
below to put on above. I carried up a wall of 
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eleven feet in seven days, with an average of about 
three tiers of boards. In good drying weather it 
will be perfectly safe to fill up eighteen inches for 
the first tier, eighteen inches to-morrow for the 
second, and the third day take off the first tier, and 
form a third, and fill it, and the fourth day take off 
the second, and form a fourth tier, or cceurse—yet 
this is hurrying it faster, perhaps, than would be 
judicious. A foot per day, with a house say 
twenty feet high, would only take some three weeks, 
and to go much faster would not often be desirable, 
yet if you would go faster, use more boards, Care 
should be taken to set the standards true, also to 
adjust the boards so as to make a plumb, smooth 
wall, as by so doing it will save plaster in leveling 
the surface in finishing. 

We now come to the process of finishing the 
walls outside. This may consist of a plain coat of 
mortar like the inside of the wall; or, by putting 
lamp-black, together with some kind of spirits, into 
the last coat, it can be rendered cloudy, and after- 
ward sprinkled with coloring matter, so as to re- 
semble marble or granite. For all practical purpo- 
ses, for keeping out moisture, a single coat of com- 
mon mortar may be put on the outside, just as on 
the lath, which, besides looking well, will render the 
house tenantable till you can finish the outside to 
your liking. 

It may be objected that this outside coat will 
peel by the action of the rain and frost. I answer 
no, because it incorporates itself into, and becomes 
a part of, the wall. There will be more or less 
holes, and into these the mortar is pressed, and 
wherever it goes it sticks, leaving no crevices for 
water to penetrate and thereby be liable to the ac- 
tion of frost. My wall was exposed, wholly un- 
covered, two winters, and not the first sign of peel- 
ing anywhere, except in two places already men- 
tioned, that were not dry. 

The inside can be plastered directly upon the 
wall, though it will be warmer with furring and 
lath, as employed on brick walls. Rooms designed 
for winter use should have furring. The eaves of 
the house should project from one to three or four 
feet, which would shield the wall to a considerable 
extent. Where it can be afforded, I cordially re- 
commend balustrades—they need cost but little, 
and will aid so much to ornament a house, as to be 
worth their extra cost. 

The object of these articles is not so much to 
give details as the general outline of this mode of 
building. And now, reader, these three articles 
will enable you to put up the walls of your house 
on this method. I have-given you all the details 
necessary. Their very simplicity may make you 
think you do not understand them—but with these 
directions, and the use of your own judgment, you 
can hardly go astray. 


———_—_—<e0>—____ 


TUNNEL THROUGH THE BiuE Riper Mountatn.—The 
great tunnel through the Blue Ridge has been fairly 
commenced. The workmen have excavated about 
40 feet of the main tunnel on the western side of 
the mountain, and their progress thus far has been 
entirely through slate rock. As only nine men are 
able to work at a time, it is slow business, although 





they work night and day. It will require four or 
five years before this colossal work is completed. 
But when it is done, it will be a monument of Vir- 
ginia enterprise, and a fountain of trade and pros- 
perity, which cannot be surpassed by any similar 
work on this continent.—Richmond (Va.) Repub- 
lican. 


[What would Napoleon have thought of tunnel- 
ing the Alps, when he thought it so great a feat to 
climb over them? This is now being done success- 
fully. His whole army could be hurled through that 
rocky rib of earth by an element as powerful as 
the thundering cannons which he dragged over it, 
with almost the rapidity of the death messengers 
sent forth from their iron throats, 


The very idea of the iron horse dragging his bur- 
den of life at the rate of fifty miles the hour, 
through the base of the Blue Ridge and the Alps, 
almost makes one shudder. Archimedes probably 
never thought of such a practicable matter as tun- 
neling mountains and talking-by lightning. ] 








Bastar Watinw. 


Tae Wriyter.—This last month (i. e. up to this 
balmy, blessed first week in February, which now 
thaws out our ink) has given us a feeling touch of 
his old quality—such as we had fondly deemed to 
have become obsolete under the melting steadiness 
of so many reforms and charities, and graces of art 
and culture, as we have had at work for some years. 
Has it not been a winter? Bunt we Puritans have 
plumed ourselves upon two things during this cold 
spell, quite turning the tables upon our warmer 
and more jovial Gothamite brethren, who have 
been wont to boast their life perennial summer in 
comparison with ours. One is, our harbor has 
kept open, while that of New York has been frozen 
solid, and the gay city ice-olated. The other is, 
that the “Nightingale” has, by a true instinct, 
hither flown to make her nest and take her mate. 
Who shall say that the Northern Capital is not the 
nearest to the real, if not the visible sun, after 
this | 


‘But in the matter of biting blasts, and less than 
zero temperatures, (only relaxed now and then to 
tempt down a new coyerlid of snow,) old Boreas 
has verily come down upon the devoted head of 
Boston and New England. The streets of the city 
are heaped up far above the level of the side-walks; 
snow-slides from roofs keep every eye turned 
heavenward, mingling much merriment with fear ; 
and merrier yet, and like a golden gala is the sight 
of splendid and fantastic great sleighs, shaped like 
swans and Cleopatra’s barges, filled with merry- 
hearted youths and maidens, their voices ringing 
with glee. “These are the winter’s flowers,” saith 
the poet. 


Other flowers there are too, and nobler, or plants 
vigorously growing towards flowering and fruitage. 
The best vital sap has not seemed frozen or slug- 
gish; the moral, intellectual, artistic activity of this 
people has not suffered any check; but lectures, 
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reforms, concerts, oratorios, and musical rehearsals 
have been daily crowded, 


Tar Marve Liquor Law.—In the clear cold air 
of one of these most inclement days, the streets of 
Boston rang with the shouts and music of the tem- 
perance procession, bearing the mammoth petition, 
with its one hundred and thirty thousand names, 
The interminably pieced out sheet of paper was 
coiled round a cylinder, in form and caliber like 
the firemen’s hose-machines. 





It was presented to 
both bodies of the Legislature with due formalities, 
Since then there have been committees and hear- 
ings, new petitions (after-driblets) and counter-pe- 
titions, and meetings everywhere to keep the steam 
well up. And it is now a pretty general opinion 
that the Legislature will pass the law, subject to a 
popular vote in the spring. 

Whether vinous excitement be or be not more 
deeply founded in human nature than tetotalists 
suppose ; whether the roots of wine and brandy lie 
in real waats, or in sheer sin and folly, one thing is 
proved by all the agitation, namely, that hundreds 
of thousands have come to look upon intemperance 
as a social disease of the most terrible and incura- 
ble nature, unless the knife be fearlessly applied. 
It is, perhaps, sometimes wise to act literally upon 
the maxim, that even if it be the very eye that 
offend, it should be plucked out. 





Massacuuserts Scuoou ror Ipioric AnD FEEBLE 
Mixpep Yours.—The annual meeting of the cor- 
poration of this institution was held on the 12th of 
January, and the following gentlemen elected as 
officers :—S. G. Howe, President ; George B. Emer- 
son, Vice-President ; Stephen Fairbanks, Treasurer ; 
Edward Jarvis, Secretary; Samuel Elliot, Joseph 
Coolidge, John A. Andrew, James Lodge, Samuel 
Downer, Jr, 8. G. Howe, Edward Jarvis, and 
Henry G. Clark, Trustees. 


The Trustees on the part of the State are Messrs, 
Williston, of Easthampton ; Williams, of Taunton ; 
Bird, of Walpole; and Loring, of Salem. 

The school has now thirty pupils, and the num- 
ber will soon be increased to fifty. It continues to 
be under the superintendence of Dr. Howe, who 
has had the general direction of it since its founda- 
tion, The place of Mr. Richards as principal 
teacher is filled by Mr. J. Vose, who has been for 
two years assistant teacher. 

The institution is in a flourishing condition, and 
promises to be a permanent instrument of public 
beneficence. It is now located in a large building 
at the corner of First and K streets, South Boston, 
and may be visited by application to its officers. 


Scu.tprureE—Brackert’s Group of the “ Wrecked 
Mother and her Babe.” This genuine ideal, or 
creation of American genius, which was widely ex- 
hibited and admired in plaster some two years 
since, has now, by the almost incredible perseve- 
rance and skill of the artist, been reproduced in 
pure, permanent white Vermont marble, and is at- 
tractiug much and deep attention, although not 
half so much attention as it deserves. Yet it is 
surely bound to be most widely known and felt, 
even if it have to wait till the artist shall be 
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already tracing upward his ideals through another 
and a higher sphere. Known and felt, we said, be- 
cause it is the peculiar charm and merit of this 
work, that it appeals not merely to the cold critical 
understanding of artistic connoisseurship, but di- 
rectly to our best human sympathies and faith in 
God, in beauty, in the imperishable splendor of the 
soul. Here is death so truly, spiritually repre- 
sented, so placed in true relations with time and 
eternity, that it only fills one with a new sense of 
the beauty, the mystery, the indestructibleness of 
life. And yet so perfect are the details of the 
work, which are harmonized and vivified by this 
over-brooding sentiment, that the mere seekers for 
oratorical truth, or for what is called artistical ef 
fect, is delighted too in his way. 


Lecrures, &c.—Mr. Emerson has closed his 
course with great eclat, and is now delighting the 
Lyceum audiences in town and city with single lec- 
tures. Mr. D. A. Goucp, Jr., the talented son of our 
old master of the Latin school, has been giving an 
admirable course before the Lowell Institute on 
his favorite science, Astronomy. 

Among the valuable and choice things of the 
season have been six lectures on Plato, by Eman- 
vEL ViruLtis Scuers, whose former courses on 
poetry, on German literature, &c., left so deep an 
impression on the minds of select audiences of the 
most cultivated ladies. This, like the former 
courses, has been given in the morning, chiefly, 
though not altogether, before ladies, for whose in- 
tellectual and spiritual appreciation, Mr. S. has a 
true Christian poet’s reverence; and though the 
assembly has been small, it has been such as to 
confirm the high character of the lecturer among 
the inquiring community. His first discourse was 
on the connection between Socrates ard Plato; his 
second on Athens and the sophists, when he 
sketched, with apparently an unconscious pointed- 
ness, a remarkable parallel to the unbelieving con- 
servatism, selfishness, and intellectual chaos of our 
own day and republic, The next three were on 
the religion and philosophy of Plato; and the last 
and crowning one on his.“ Republic,” in which Mr. 
S. eloquently vindicated Woman from the un- 
worthy (though, compared with that of most men, 
high) estimate which the “ divinest” thinker of the 
ancients put upon her, and maintained that only 
with Christ was the true idea of woman revealed 
to our race.—These lectures closed on the 9th of 
February, and were to be repeated (by general 
desire) on subsequent Monday evenings. 

Monday evening, too, is held sacred by a large 
group (some fifty or sixty) of a newer kind of Pla- 
tonists, who assemble in a very esthetic saloon to 
drink in the soft, spiritual “conversations” of Mr, 
Alcott, and more or less take part in them. His 
themes are both quieting and inspiring. They are: 
Sleep, Silence, Health, Success, Civility, Friend- 
ship, and Religion. 





Woman's Rieuts—Miss Dr. Hunv, the skillful 
female physician, and good-humored, shrewd, witty 
advocate of all things humane and practically 
Christian, was announced, a short time since, to 
lecture on the “ Position of Women,” in the town 
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of Grafton, Massachusetts. The orthodox ministers 
anticipated her coming by a stiff homily on “ Wives 
obey your Husbands,” and so effectually advertized 
the lecturer thereby, that the hall was overflowed, 
and so much money taken as to lead to the inviting 
of another radical lecturer on the following week. 


A bill for the further security to married women 
of their own property has been introduced into the 
Massachusetts Legislature. 


Tur “Brack Sway.”—This celebrated possessor 
of a rare voice has had a crowded audience in 
Boston, where were to be seen people white and 
black sitting on the same benches. As to the 
singer, her artistic power has been overrated. But 
she has a voice of extraordinary compass, com- 
mencing with the soprano “C in alt,” (which it 
gives rather shrilly and painfully,) and descending 
through rich and sweet middle tones, (key by key 
with the piano-forte, we heard it,) down to the low 
G of a man’s bass. These lowest tones are firm, 
but it is a thing more curious than agreeable. She 
sings a single song with sweetness and feeling ; but 
it is absurd to bring her before the public in diffi- 
cult cavatinas, since her cultivation is next to 
nothing. Of her capacity for improvement we 
would not undertake to judge. 








Cuenta of the Roanth. 


DOMESTIC. 


PotiticaL SumMany.—The Congress of the Uni- 
ted States have devoted many hours to unprofita- 
ble debating, and up to the time of completing our 
monthly summary, have passed no legislative enact- 
ment of general importance to the country. Among 
the measures adopted by the Senate, we are happy 
to notice the abolition of the spirit rations in the 
Navy, and an increase of the pay of the sailors. 
An interesting discussion has taken place in the 








Senate on the question of interposing the friendly. 


offices of our Government with that of Great 
Britain for the release of the Irish state prisoners, 
Among the prominent supporters of the measure 
were Messrs. Carr, Shields, Hale, and Butler. A 
bill has passed the House appropriating the sum of 
$6,000 for the relief of the Cuban prisoners, 


The Message of the Governor of Ohio was de- 
livered on the 6th of January. He states the in- 
come of the year at $2,878,656 71, and the expen- 
ses at $2,696,869 57. The State has a balance on 
hand of $812,669 25; its debt is now $15,584,893 88, 
The school and trust funds amount to $1,754,322 19. 
The establishment of an efficient system of Com- 


,mon Schools, according to the new constitution, is 


urged on the Legislature ; and Webster’s Dictionary 
is recommended. Better provisions for the insane 
and other helpless classes is recommended. The 
Governor doubts whether the retailing of liquor can 
be prevented; at any rate moral influence has hith- 
erto done more to that end than legal enactments. 
The Senate have passed resolutions declaring that 
the United States ought to interfere, should Russia 





-extraordinary appropriations are made. 





or any other power meddle with the internal affairs 
of other nations struggling for freedom. 


The Message of Governor Boutwell of Massachu- 
setts was delivered on the 15th of January. He 
advocates the Kossuth doctrine of intervention in 
full, and recommends a revision of the Constitution. 
The financial condition of the State is not very 
satisfactory. The receipts fall short of the expen- 
ditures during the past year $75,673 29. The 
great length and unusual cost of the last’ Legisla- 
ture is raentioned as one reason for the deficiency. 
The Governor estimates that the receipts of the 
current year will exceed the expenditures unless 
If the ap- 
propriations and expenditures exceed the income of 
the year, he recommends a direct tax. 


On the 12th of January the Governor’s Message 
was read to the General Assembly of Virginia. It 
alludes at great length to the new Constitution. It 
recommends that the Assembly should direct its 
attention to the state of agriculture, and devise 
means for promoting and aiding that interest. It 
alludes to the State Debt, and states the deficiency 
in the revenue of this year at $518,811. It recom- 
mends internal improvement to the immediate con- 
sideration of the Assembly, and then points out in 
minute detail the several roads and canals which it 
recommends the construction of at whatever cost, 
and concludes with an opinion condemning the 
compromise as unjust, but at the same time sug” 
gesting that Virginia should preserve her attitude 
with as little agitation as possible. 


The Message of Governor Farwell, of Wisconsin, 
was delivered on January 16, 

He recommends the passage of a general bank- 
ing law; the adoption of the commissioner system 
of township and county government, in preference 
to the present Board of Supervisors; expresses an 
opinion unfavorable to the granting of public lands 
to aid in the construction of public works by com- 
panies or corporations ; advocates granting the aid 
of the State to organize the normal department of 
the university ; amending the present school law 
in various important particulars; a rigid investiga- 
tion.of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers improvement, 
and the management of the fund provided for its 
prosecution ; an inquiry into the legality of certain 
scrip, to the amount of $26,000, issued to M. L. 
Martin in his contract for improving the Fox River, 
and of the appointment of a commission “to make 
personal and rigid examination of the titles of the 
land mortgaged in different counties” to secure 
loans from the School Fund. 

The questions of national policy affecting the in- 
terests of the State are briefly discussed, and the 
Governor recommends that Congress should be me- 
morialized on the following subjects:—The survey 
and sale of the agricultural and mineral lands; the 
improvement of rivers and harbors; the eatautich: 
ing at Washington of an ‘AL gaaearal Bureau; the 
free navigation of the St. Lawrence; and a Rodis 
cation of the present tariff, so as to secure a revenue 
and to afford adequate protection to agricultural, 
mechanical, and manufacturing labor, and thus to 
secure for our products a permanent and remunera- 
tive home market. 
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A bill has been introduced in the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives to exempt the homestead 
of every family from levy and sale on execution. 


The terms of the bill propose that the debtor shall © 


designate his homestead, which shall not be sold, of 
whatever value. 


Temperance Movemenrs.—A great Temperance 
demonstration took place at Albany on the 28th of 
January. A large procession of the different tem- 
perance orders, in full regalia, was formed, and 
meetings were held at the Capitol, and at several 
churches, the throng being so great as not to be ac- 
commodated in one place. A State Temperance 
Alliance was organized, for the purpose of securing 
the action of the Legislature in favor of the reform, 
Great efforts have already commenced to insure 
the enactment of the Maine Liquor Law at the 
present session of the Legislature. 


The Convention was large, enthusiastic, and en- 
tirely harmonious, and, judging from the zeal and 
determination manifested on the occasion, this new 
organization will make a deep impression upon the 
State of New York. Under the auspices of this 
alliance, every county and town in the State will 
be immediately organized, and should the Maine 
law be passed by the present Legislature, these 
alliances will be required to see that its provisions 
are enforced, and to sustain those who shall enact 
it. Such are the declarations of the leaders of 
this important movement. 


A woman’s Temperance Convention was held on 
the same day in Albany. Mrs. Mary C. Vaughan, 
of Oswego, in the chair. A series of resolutions 
was reported for the Business Committee by Mrs. L. 
N. Fowler, urging upon women to adopt active 
means for abolishing the use of alcoholic stimulants, 
and, in their capacity as mothers of the race, to 
develop the appetites of their children in accordance 
with nature, and thus to ) place a barrier to the pro- 
gress of intemperance. 


An address was read by Mrs. L. N. Fowler, of 
New York. Letters were read from Mrs. E. C, 
Stanton; Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, of Seneca Falls; 
Mrs. C. O, H. Nichols, of Brattleboro’, Vermont , 
Mrs. S. W. Browne, of Sacket’s Harbor, Jefferson 
County; and other friends of the cause. Rev. 
Samuel J. May, of Syracuse, made an interesting 
and eloquent address, co-operating with the women 
in their exertions, and urging them to renewed 
action. 

Miss Susan Anthony, Mrs, A. Atilia Albro, of 
Rochester, and Mrs Mary C. Vaughan, of Oswego, 
were appointed to act as a Central Committee, to 
correspond with temperance women in different 
cities and villages of the State, to invite them to 
co-operate and combine their energies in this great 
temperance cause. 

A State convention of the friends of temperance 
in Indiana has been held at Indianapolis, at which 
energetic steps were taken for the suppression of 
intemperance. A bill to regulate the sale of spiritu- 
ous liquors has been reported to the Indiana Legis- 
lature, and, it is thought, will become a law. 

A State Convention in favor of the Maine Liquor 

Law assembled in Concord, N. H., on the 80th 





of January. A letter was read from Mayor Dow, 
of Portland, giving a history of the operations of 
the law in Maine, and a resolution passed that the 
members of this convention would vote for no man for 
any State or County office who is not known to be 
in favor of laws prohibiting the sale of intoxicating 
drinks as a beverage. 

The convention was large, and the proceedings 
passed off with enthusiasm. 

New Jersey is moving in the matter of interdict- 
ing the sale and manufactureof intoxicating drinks. 
A very large number of petitions—from almost 
every county in the State—setting forth that the 
existing laws are inadequate to supress intemper- 
ance, have been presented to the Legislature, ask- 
ing the passage of an act as nearly identical with 
the Maine Liquor Law as shall be deemed prac- 


ticable. 


The Maine Liquor Law has been rejected in the 
Rhode Island House of Representatives. 


Movements or Kossuru.—After receiving the 
public honors of the Capital, and making a short 
visit at Annapolis, the great Hungarian patriot 
proceeded to Harrisburg, where he arrived on the 
14th of January. He was welcomed by the Legis- 
lature in the State-House, where the crowd was so 
numerous and eager to gratify its curiosity, that 
Kossuth was scarcely able to be heard in his reply 
to the salutations of the Governor. He afterwards 
addressed the citizens of Harrisburg in the Court- 
House, and the members of the Legislature at a 
banquet given in his honor. His speeches on 
both these occasions were highly electrical, touch- 
ing the heart by their pathetic appeals, command- 
ing universal sympathy by their vivid pictures of 
the wrongs of Hungary, and convincing to the in- 
tellect by the soundness of their logic, and the 
potency of their facts. Leaving Harrisburg on the 
17th of January, he arrived at Pittsburg on the 22d, 
after suffering a detention on the road by the severe 
snow-storm, which rendered traveling almost im- 
possible. His reception at Pittsburg was enthusi- 
astic in the extreme. Among other gratifying de- 





“monstrations were several testimonials of esteem 


and sympathy from the working-men of that pros- 
perous manufacturing city. Remaining at Pitts- 
burg about a week, Kossuth arrived at Cleveland 
on the 31st of January, and at Columbus on the 
4th of February. ‘he same expressions of admi- 
ration and devotion attended his reception in those 
cities as had marked the previous stages of his 
Western tour, He reached Cincinnati on the 9th of 
February, where he was welcomed to the Queen 
City amidst the roar of cannon and the shouts of 
of freemen. His health, which still suffers from 
the constant excitement and fatigue to which he is 
exposed, did not permit him to address the people 
on the night of his arrival. 

Kossuth is in the almost daily reception of invi- 
tations from different Western cities, expressing 
an earnest sympathy with his cause, and a desire 
to sustain it by all practicable material aid. 


Dr. Griscom on VENTILATIONW—An admirable 
lecture on this subject has been delivered at the 
“ People’s Course,” by Dr. Griscom. His statements 





spent in them, and the danger of accumulating foul 
air. In our parlors and offices, the atmosphere is 
kept in motion—we are moving about—the furni- 
ture is changed from one part of the room to the 
other—doors and windows are often opening—and 
thus a fair ventilation is effected. Not so in our 
dormitories. They require special attention, and 
should not be neglected for a single night. We are 
glad to find, says the Tribune, that the “People’s 
Lectures” bid fair to be as successful as was an- 
ticipated by the first movers of the plan. They 
are truly a republican institution, aiming at the 
greatest good of the greatest number. Instead of 
drowsing away an evening in dull stupidity, or 
trying to drown fatigue in lager-beer or whisky 
punches, let the bone and muscle of our people be 
interested in scientific instructions, plainly set forth, 
and they will find themselves great gainers by the 
end of the season. 





Tae Mounicipat Exrectrric Tetrcrapa.—A novel 
application of the telegraph has been invented by 
Dr. William F. Channing, of Boston, and introduced 
in that city for a general system of fire alarms. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Channing, the telegraph is to consti- 
tute the nervous system of living communities. 
Electricity corresponds to the agent of vitality 
which traverses the nerves, in its rapid transmission 
of impressions or impulses, as in the common elec- 
tric telegraph, and in its power of producing attrac- 


tions as in the electro-magnet. These are the two 


functions of the nerves of sensation and motion. 


Hitherto, the sensitive function of the telegraph 
has been developed almost exclusively. A pecu- 
liar feature of the fire-alarm system is the develop- 
ment of the motor function of the telegraph, that 
is, its application to the production of important 
mechanical effects by means of artificial muscles 
and limbs, either directly by its electro-magnetic 
energy, or by acting through the medium of other 
machinery. 


In the system constructed in Boston, there are 
two distinct classes of electric circuits, radiating 
from a common center, the one conveying signals, 
and answering to the sensitive nerves, extending to 
the reservoir of galvanic or nervous power for the 
whole system. This galvanic center, which corres- 
ponds to the brain, presided over by an intelligent 
will (the single operator or watchman) on receiving 
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and illustrations were received with eager interest, 
and made a deep impression on the hearers. In the 
commencement of his lecture, he performed a va- 
riety of curious experiments, showing the laws of 
respiration and the importance of pure air to the 
support of life. This was made very clear by a 
simple apparatus, and the luminous explanations 
of the lecturer. He then dwelt on the necessity of 
preserving a healthy atmosphere in our dwellings 
and places of business, and especially in schools and 
dermitories. A good ventilation is the first condi- 
tion of a suitable school-room. In addition to the 
usual demands for oxygen, the exercise of the brain 
requires a full supply. Without it, the pupil be- 
comes languid, listless, heavy, incapable of mental 
exertion, and soon suffers seriously in his health, 
The ventilation of sleeping apartments is peculiarly 
important, on account of the number of hours 
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the impression or indication of a disturbance at the 
extremities, sends out an impulse to appropriate 
action over the other circuit, passing through the 
belfries of the various bells and thus giving the 
alarm to the whole city. This is done in the follow- 
ing manner. At each belfry the electric agent acts 
upon the electro-magnetic apparatus, corresponding 
to the human muscles; the result is the release of 
powerful machinery, which strikes a single and 
definite blow upon the bell. A combination of 
such blows can, of course, be made by the intelli- 
gent will at the center, to represent district or any 
other signals. The system is highly ingenious in 
the details, and presents a beautiful instance of the 
application of scientific principles to purposes of 
practical utility. 


Proeress or Assocration.—The North American 
Phalanx, in Monmouth Co., N. J., has just declared 
a dividend of four per cent upon its capital stock 
for the past year. This is the first cash dividend 
made since its organization, which took place some 
ten years ago. This dividend is made after paying 
a competent reward to the laborers in every depart 
ment of the institution. The Phalanx has struggled 
through great difficulties, arising from want of 
sufficient capital and other causes of weakness at- 
tendant upon the organization of new relations of 
industry and social life. These difficulties have 
been met and manfully overcome, and the enter- 
prizing friends of the institution may be congratu- 
lated upon the attainment of their present substan- 
tial and secure condition, as well as upon the hap- 
pier mode of life, and larger means of personal im- 
provement, which their association enables them to 
enjoy. 





Navat Exrepition ro Japan.—The expedition 
will depart under the command of Commodore 
Perry, as soon as the vessels can be got ready— 
probably about the first of March. The steam- 
frigate Mississippi will be Commodore Perry’s flag 
ship. The Cumberland and St. Lawrence will form 
a part of his squadron. It is believed that the ob- 
ject of the expedition is to make a favorable im- 
pression as to the naval power of the United States 
upon the Emperor of Japan, and that it is to go to 
the port and city of Jeddo, which is at the head of 
a navigable bay, and is, according, to English 
authorities, accessible. The city contains more 
than a million inhabitants, and is one of the richest 
and most magnificent cities of the East. It is the 
seat of a vast commerce and extensive manufac- 
tures, and is the residence of the Emperor and of 
the nobles of the Empire. This Government asks 
of the Emperor to open his ports to our commerce, 
and to treat with hospitality those of our seamen 
who may be cast on his shores, 


Lisrary or Coneress.—Mr, Walter, the archi- 
tect, has submitted plans for the reconstruction of 
the Library of Congress room, prepared at the in- 
stance of the Committees on Public Buildings and 
Grounds of the two Houses, They who have seen 
the drawings concur in the opinion that nothing 
more beautiful and convenient could have been 
projected. A prominent feature is the use of iron 
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in lieu of wood in the interior, the design being to 
guard against the recurrence of a conflagration, 
There is to be a tastefully-panelled and ornament- 
ed dome, the light to be admitted through stained 
glass. 

It is proposed, at some future time, to add to the 
library premises, by attaching the rooms adjoining, 
now made use of for other purposes. 

There is a probability, as there is a strong desire, 
to complete the library room by the first of July. 
In the meantime, one ‘of the passages and several 
adjacent rooms have been fitted up for the recep- 
tion of the books which were saved from the late 
conflagration, and for those which were a few days 
since authorized by law to be purchased. 


Sitver 1x New Mexico.—A dispatch has been 
received from an officer of the Army stationed in 
New Mexico, stating that an extensive and rich sil- 
ver mine has been discovered in that Territory. The 
main or chief vein is said to be over five inches in 
width at the surface, and is exposed from the sum- 
mit of a mountain fifteert hundred feet high to its 
base, over a thousand yards in length. The eastern 
slope only of the mountain has been explored, but 
there is no doubt that the vein passes entirely 
through it. An analysis of the ore has been made 
by a Mexican silver worker, who pronounces it 
very rich. Fort Fillmore is about twenty miles 
north of El Paso. 





Passage To CaLirornia—lIt is useless to visit 
this city with the idea of engaging a passage by 
steam across the Isthmus to California, All the 
vessels (both Panama and Nicaragua) are full up 
to April, and those for that month are rapidly fill- 
ing up. You should engage your passage weeks 
before-hand or take your way around the Horn 
or over the Sierra. 


FOREIGN. 


New Frenou Constrrution.—The usurping Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, in exercise of the 
authority assumed during the late assault on the 
liberties of the people, has promulgated a Consti- 
tution, of which the following principles form the 
basis :—1. A responsible Chief appointed for ten 
years. 2, A Ministry responsible only to the Ex- 
ecutive. 38. A Council of State for the initiative of 
the laws. 4. A Legislative body for the discussion 
of the laws. 5. A second Assembly as a general 
balancing power. The supreme authority rests 
with the Chief of the State. He commands the 
land and sea forces ; makes treaties of peace, alli- 
ance, and commerce ; appoints to all offices, and is- 
sues the decrees necessary to the execution of the 
laws, all of which are proposed by him. The Sen- 
ate is composed of the cardinals, admirals, mar- 
shals, ‘and such other distinguished citizens as the 
President deems proper to elevate to that dignity. 
The Senators receive no salary, cannot be removed 
from office, must sanction every law, and hold their 
sessions in secret. The Legislative body is to be 
elected by universal suffrage, and by secret ballot. 
The members receive no salary; they are elected 
for six years, and hold public sessions, which may 
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be made private at the demand of five of their num- 
ber. The Legislative body is convoked, adjourned, 
prorogued, and dissolved at the pleasure of the 
President. The Council of State consists of from 
forty to fifty members appointed by the President, 
who presides over their sessions. They prepare 
the laws under his direction, and support them be- 
fore the Senate and Legislative body in the name 
of the Government. 


Such are the principal features of the Constitu- 
tion, which, in the hands of the usurper, is a mere 
instrument for the support of his arbitrary claims. 
How long it will be endured by the brave and 
generous people of France, is a problem which can 
be solved only by experience. Founded in deeds 
of the basest tyranny, cemented by the blood of 
peaceful citizens, and supported by the banishment 
of the noblest sons of France from their native soil, 
it has no root in any eternal principle, and must, 
sooner or later, pass into corruption and ruin. 





Burnine or tHE Amazon.—The destruction of 
this large British steamer by fire, with 150 persons 
on board, of whom at least 100 have perished, is 
one of the most terrible catastrophes recorded in 
the annals of modern navigation. The calamity 
occurred on the night of Saturday, January 8d, 
near the Scilly Isles,two days out from Southampton. 

The Amazon was a very fine new vessel, one of 
the West India Mail Steam Packet Company’s 
squadron. She had sailed from Southampton on 
the afternoon of Friday, the 2d of January. By 
midnight on Saturday she had got well clear of the 
Scilly Islands, and had made about 110 miles in a 
W. S. W. course from this point. At twenty 
minutes before one, on Sunday morning, the alarm 
of fire was given. In a few minutes the flames had 
burst up the fore and main hatchways, and had 
spread like wild fire along the decks. There was 
a heavy sea on at the time, and the wind is de. 
scribed as “ blowing half a gale,” from the south- 
west. The alarm bell was instantly rung, and the 
crew and passengers—as many of them as were 
not suffocated by the smoke in their berths—rusied 
upon deck. Captain Symons immediately ran up 
on deck in his shirt and trowsers. The attempt, 
of course, was at first to extinguish the flames, 
The progress of the destructive element was, how- 
ever, so rapid as to set all human struggles at de- 
fiance. The engine-rooin was untenable, and the 
hose could not be brought to act. Something, in- 
deed, appears to haye been done in the way of 
heaving overboard a stock of hay, but the task 
was simply hopeless from the commencement. The 
tragedy then in progress was to begin and end 
in the space of twenty minutes. As soon as the 
officers were convinced that the fire had decisively 
gained the mastery, their next effort was to get the 
boats cleared away. There were plenty of boats, 
including three lifeboats. Could they have been 


lowered in safety, there would h.ve been aceom- 
modation for all persons on board. So happy a re- 
sult was not obtained. In the midst of the confu- 
sion that prevailed, and of the wild terror of the 
passengers, with a raging sea and in a gale of 
wind, order and“unity of action were no doubt lost. 
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There appears to have been the greatest difficulty 
in getting the boats clear of the ship; the time 
allowed for the necessary arrangements was in- 
finitely small. Whatever may have been the 
cause, only one lifeboat was available. At one 
o'clock on Sunday morning, just twenty minutes 
after the fire had broken out, no man could remain 
on the deck of the Amazon and live. Her maga- 
zine afterward exploded, and by 54 o’clock in the 
morning, there was no vestige left of this noble 
ship. 

The cause of the destruction of the Amazon is 
unknown ; she was under steam from the time of 
her departure to the period of the accident. As is 
usual with new machinery, water was kept almost 
continually playing on the bearings of the engines. 
On account of the heat of these bearings the ship 
was stopped off the Bill of Portland on Friday 
night, between the hours of 8 and 12, and about 
the same period on Saturday night she was stopped 
for two hours and a half; however, the necessity 
for the operation of wetting these parts was de- 
creasing, as the main center bearings were getting 
more suent, and the engine altogether in better or- 
der. Jobn Shearing, an intelligent fireman, states 
that in playing the water on the cranks a quantity 
fell on the wood and felt of the boilers, and he con- 
ceives that these substances, when the water was 
dried from them, would ignite the quicker for the 
operation, and hence the accident. 

The value of the Amazon, when ready for sea, 
was about £100,000, and she is understood to have 
cost the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company fully 
that sum. It is said that she is not insured, and 
the loss will consequently fall entirely upon the in- 
surance fund of the company—a fund exclusively 
devoted from annual grants derived from the profits 
of the company toward casualties of shipwrecks 
and loss of their vessels. ‘The value of the specie, 
quicksilver, cargo, &c., when added to the value of 
the ship, will give a total loss of property of little 
less than £200,000 sterling. The wives, families, 
friends, and connections of most of the crew of the 
Amazon reside in Southampton, and the melancholy 
event has caused a deep gloom in the town. Many 
of the officers, engineers, seamen, d&c., have wives 
and families depending upon their exertions for sup- 
port; and to the loss of their husbands, sons, and 
brothers, as the case may be, is added, in several 
cases, the proximate loss of the means of subsistence. 


Farsrr Maruew, in accordance with the advice 
both of his friends and physicians, is enjoying that 
rest and repose which his enfeebled health requires ; 
he has suffered slightly from the change of climate, 
but still retains his accustomed good spirits. The 
members of the various Temperance and Literary 
Societies of Cork presented him with congratulatory 
addresses on St. Stephen’s day; in all of which 
they expressed their deep gratitude to the Ameri- 
can people for their generous and delicate attention 
to their benefactor. Father Mathew resides at pres- 
ent at Lehanagh, the country seat of his brother 
Charles, where, surrounded by his dearly beloved 
relations, and visited by troops of friends, he once 
more realizes the cordial welcome and sympathi- 
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Miscettanrous. The Columbus, of New York, 
M’Cerren, from New Orleans for Liverpool, with 
a valuable cargo, consisting of 8,881 bales of cot- 
ton and 5,000 barrels of corn, went on shore Jan. 6, 
on the rocks at the eastern side of the entrance 
of Waterford harbor, and went to pieces. Four 
passengers, (two ladies and two steerage,) with 
eight of the crew, were drowned, The remainder, 
20 in number, including the master and first and 
second mates, were saved.—It is reported that Le- 
dru-Rollin, and other French refugees of his party 
now in London, are about to remove to Canada. M. 
Rollin will practice there his profession of lawyer. 
M. Delescluze, former editor of La Reforme, will 
get his living, if possible, as a journalist, in his new 
home.—The Turkish Government has introduced 
the culture of cotton in the vicinity of Damascus, 
with seed procured from the United States. It 
succeeds well—A very rich sulphur mine has been 
opened at Bohar, on the Red Sea. The sulphur 
can be delivered pure at Alexandria for 624 cents 
the cwt. Hitherto Egypt has imported yearly 
some 12,000 ecwt., at a cost of $5 50 per cwt. This 
mine will yield some 25,000 cwt. for exportation 
during the present year, and will change material- 
ly the price of the article in Europe——The produc- 
tion of silk in Europe has recently undergone great 
improvements, owing to the introduction of Chi- 
nese methods. This is due to M. Julien, an emi- 
nent scholar of Paris, who translated into French a 
Chinese work on the subject. M. Julien has now 
translated a Chinese manual on the fabrication of 
porcelain, which it is anticipated will be equally 
beneficial to that branch of industry—A colony of 
Maronites, from Libanus, are about to emigrate to 
Algiers. They will go by land, with camels; the 
caravan will consist of 1,200 persons. The French 
Government have given them land in the province 
of Constantine.—At the last session of the Academy 
of Sciences, M. Payen communicated the result of his 
investigations into the properties and composition of 
The substance appears to the naked 
eye to be homogeneous and continuous, but strong 
magnifying glasses show it to be filled with a vast 
quantity of irregular pores, communicating with 
each other: It is far from being impenetrable, for 
thin scales immersed in water for a month increase 
18.20 and 25 per cent in weight. 1t may be re- 
solved into seven distinct component parts—a solu- 
ble principle, a tenacious, elastic, dilatable princi- 
ple, a certain portion of fatty matter, an essential 
oil, a coloring substance, traces of azote, and water, 
often to the amount of 26 per cent.—The Russian 
Government are having three steamboats built to 
navigate the Sea of Aral, in the center of Asia, 
There are already Russian forts on the northern 
shores of the Sea, and these steamers will add 
greatly to the power of Russia over the wild Tar- 


“tar tribes in its vicinity—During the year 1850, 


the eight or ten departments of France devoted to 
the raising of silkworms and the manufacture of 
silk, produced a value of 160,000,000 of francs. 
This is an increase of 60 per cent in 15.years. The 
share of the breeder of the worms is by far the 
largest, as fully three quarters of this sum, or 120 
millions, was paid for the cocoons. Besides this 








large consumption, France imported during the 
same year 60 millions francs worth of manufac- 
tured silk from various countries, but principally 
from Spain, Lombardy, Greece, Syria, Turkey, In- 
dia and China.—Pius 1X. is 59 years old, the King 
of Wurtemburg 170, the King of Belgium 61, the 
King of Prussia 56, the Czar 55, the King of Swe- 
den 52, the King of Denmark 43, Louis Napoleon 
43, King Bomba 41, the King of Bavaria 40, the 
Duke de Nemours 38, the King of Holland 34, the 
Prince de Joinville 33, Queen Victoria 32, Donna 
Maria 32, the King of Hanover 382, the Count de 
Chambord 31, the King of Sardinia 31, the Duke 
d’ Aumale 30, the Sultan 28, the Duke de Montpen- 
sier 27, the Emperor of Austria 21, the Queen of 
Spain 21, The Count de Paris 13.—Louis Napoleon 
has written a letter to the Pope, full of filial feel- 
ings, avowing his determination to stifle socialism 
and the revolutionary spirit in France. 








PMiscelloneans Department, 








POWER OF WIT. 


Every faculty has its use and influence, and it is 
interesting to witness the power of broad humor 
and frank wit on the publicmind. Is there a more 
effectual mode of running any ridiculous opinion or 
custom out of existence, than by a well timed car- 
icature, containing wit and showing up the error or 
the folly to the ridicule of the world? When 
Russell’s stump speeches came to us, previous to 
the Mississippi election, we felt very sure that he 
would be elected if he was in any good degree qual- 
ified for the office, and when the returns came in 
we found his majority to be over 4,000, while some 
of the candidates on the same ticket had only as 
many hundreds. 

We give below a specimen of the wit and elo- 
quence which secured for Russell such a triumph. 
Had he possessed small Mirthfulness he never 
would have won the votes of his wit-loying con- 
stituents, The Natches Courier says:— 


“ Dan Russell, the Union candidate for Auditor 
of Public Accounts in Mississippi, is an original 
genius, beside being gifted with a ready and happy 
wit. On Friday night last, at Jackson, he was sud- 
denly «called upon for a speech by enthusiastic 
shouts from the audience. Rising upon the speak- 
er’s stand, Dan thus commenced :— 

“* Fellow citizens, you have called on me for ‘a 
few remarks. Ihave none to make. I have no 
prepared speech. Indeed Iam no speaker. I do 
not desire to bea speaker. I only want to be an 
Auditor? 

“ We need hardly say that the well-timed pun 
brought down the house.” 

Another cotemporary contains the following :— 


“ Decidedly the greatest electioneer we have 
ever met with, is Danrex R. Russet, Union candi- 
date for Auditor of Mississippi. We heard him ad- 
dregs the multitude at Hernando some weeks ago, 
and with such infinite good humor and effect, that 
we shall be much mistaken if his ten minutes’ 
speech there does not turn him out almost as many 
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hundred votes. Rvussett’s plan of electioneering 
is to deal with the ‘sovereigns’ with the most 
blunt frankness—discarding every particle of blar- 
neying humbug. The North Mississippi Union 
sketches below his speech at Jacinto, It is a cap- 
ital sketch of the spirit of his speeches, though not 
up to the original, either in dignity or bonhommie 
of manner. We give it, however, as affording some 
idea of his ‘ way’ of getting along :— 

«“ Laprgs AND GENTLEMEN :—I rise—but there’s no 
use of telling you that, you know I am up as well 
asl do. Iam a modest man—very—but I have 
never losta picayune by it in my life—because a 
scarce commodity among candidates, I thought I 
would mention it, for fear if I didnt you never 
would hear of it. 

“ Qandidates are generally considered as nuisances, 
but they are not, they are the politest men in the 
world, shake you by the hand, ask how’s your fam- 
ily, what’s the prospect for crops, &c., and I am the 
politest man there is in the State——Davy Crockett 
says, the politest man he ever saw, when he asked 
a man to drink, turaed his back so that he might 
drink as much as he pleased. I beat that all hol- 
low, I give a man a chance to drink twice if he 
wishes, for I not only turn around, but shut my eyes. 
I am not only the politest man but the best elec- 
tioneerer—you ought to see me shaking hands 
with the variations, the pump-handle, and pendu- 
lum, the cross-cut, and wiggle-waggle; I under- 
stand the science perfectly, and if any of the county 
candidates wish instructions, they must call on me. 


«“ Fellow-citizens—I was born—if I hadn't been, I 
would’nt have been a candidate, but Iam a going 
to tell you where—twas not in Mississippi, but 
twas on the right side of the negro line; yet that’s 
no compliment, as the negroes are mostly born on 
the same side. I started in the world as poor as a 
church mouse, yet I came honestly by my poverty, 
for Linherited it, and if I did start poor, no man 
can’t say but that I have held my own remarkably 
well. 

“ Candidates generally ask you, if you think they 
are qualified, &c. Now I don’t ask your thoughts, 
I ask your votes. Why there’s nothing to think of 
except to watch and see that Swan’s name is not 
on your ticket, if so, think to scratch it off and put 
mine on. Iam certain that I am competent, for 
who ought to know better than I do?—nobody. I 
will allow that Swan is the best Auditor in the 
State; that is till am elected—then perhaps it’s 
not proper for me to say anything more, yet as an 
honest man, I am bound to say that I believe it’s 
a grievous sin tu hide anything from my fellow-cit- 
izens, therefore say that it’s my private opinion, 
publicly expressed, that Pll make the best Auditor 
ever in the United States. 

“Tis not for honor I wish to be Auditor, for in 
my own county I was offered an office that was all 
honor—Coroner, which I respectfully declined, The 
Auditor’s office is worth some $5,000 a year, and I 
am in for it like a thousand of brick. To show my 
goodness of heart, Tll make this offer to my com- 
petitor. I am sure of being elected, and he will 
lose something by the canvass—therefore Iam will- 
ing to divide equally with him, and make these two 
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offers. Ill take the salary, and he may have the 
honor, or he may have the honor, and I'll take the 
salary. In the way of honors I have received 
enough to satisfy me for life, I went out to Mexico, 
eat pork and beans—slept in the rain and mud, and 
swallowed everything except live Mexicans. When 
I was ordered to ‘go’ I went. ‘Charge,’ I charged. 
‘And break for the chaperell,” you had better be- 
lieve I beat a quarter nag in doing my duty. 

“My competitor, Swan, is a bird of golden plu- 
mage who has been swimming for the last four 
years in the Auditor’s pond, at $5,000 a year—l 
am for rotation. I want to rotate him out, and to 
rotate myself in. There’s plenty of room for him 
to swim outside of that pond—therefore pop in 
your votes for me—I'll pop him out, and pop my- 
self in. 

“Tam for a division of labor. Swan says he has 
to work all the time with his nose down upon the 
public grindstone. Four years must have ground 
itto a pint. Poor fellow, the public ought not to 
insist on haying the handle of his mug ground 
clean off. I have a large, full grown nose, and 
tough as sole leather. I rush to the post of duty. 
I offer it up as asacrifice. I clap it on the grind- 
stone. Fellow citizens, grind away—grind till I 
holler enuff, and that'll be some time first. 

“Time’s most out. Well I like to forgot to tell 
you my name. It’s Daniel, (for short Dan. Nota 
handsome name, for my parents were poor people, 
who lived where the quality appropriated all the 
nice. names, therefore they had to take what was 
left and divide around among us—but it’s as hand- 
some as I am,) R. Russell. Remember every ‘one 
of you that it’s not Swan. 

‘“‘T am sure to be elected, so one and all, great 
and small, short and tall, when you come down to 
Jackson, after the election—stop at the Auditor’s 
office—the latch string always hangs out—enter 
without knocking—take off your things, and make 
yourself at home.” 





OFF-SHOOTS. 


BY IVY GAZELLE. 

“ O, dear, delightful solace of my youth 

When | was sitting on our creek’s green bank, 

O’ershadowed by the branches of my Hemlock tree, 

Whose boughs in sunny hours have sheltered me, 

How much I prize you, You are better to me far 

Thun silly chit-chat, senseless nothings, or the common talk 

That’s heard at social gatherings. Booxs, you are my life.” 

I love books. They are my companions. I am 
wedded to them. By them { am enlightened. 
Their admonitions are mild, and their gentle teach- 
ings go to my heart’s depths, moving me more than 
music. With books I never feel alone. Those 
which I read are acquaintances of mine; in many 
instances their writers I hold to be my most valued 
friends. Eye of mine may not have looked on 
them. My ears may not have heard their voices. 
Hand-grasp they and I may not have felt; yet I 
know them, sympathize with them, enter into their 
society and their solitude, as they enter into mine. 


| Yet between us there is no voiceful language. 


“ Fit language there is none 
For the heart’s deepest things: for when the soul is fullest 
The hushed tongue voicelessly trembles like a lute un- 
strung.” 


_ with me. 
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I havea spot in the home of my childhood where, 
of a sunny day, in its after part, I long to go ; 
* For it is good 
To lengthen to the last a sunny mood ;” 
and sit with my friends. It is a beautiful place. 
At my feet the pure, gurgling stream plays, whis- 
pering to me of days that were. The green earth 
is my carpeting. In the distance is my home, 
shrouded in the deepest evergreen. Over me is 
my bushy Hemlock, which like the mimosa of 
Southey sends down 
“ fts hospitable boughs, 


And bends its whispering leayes 
As though to welcome me ;” 


and so our interview begins. What mighty, what 
magic power is mine. I speak, and the states- 
man, the philosopher, the man of science, the man 
of genius, the historian, the idealist and the poet 
are before me. They encircle me. They lay their 
treasures of mind and heart at my feet. The air I 
breathe is pregnant with their spirituality. Their 
labors, researches, thoughts, hopes, fears, philoso- 
phies, are all mine. They may be dead, entombed, 
forgotten by the multitude. They are alive to me, 
and in my presence. They may be in the Senate 
Hall, the editor’s sanctum, the study, the college, 
or the publisher’s office. None the /ess are they 
They may be around the festive table, in 
the gorgeous saloon hanging on the arm of beauty, 
words of wit and sallies of richest humor they may 
be indulging ; I wave my hand, I utter my cabal- 
ism, and hey come. I drink deeply. No shallow 
draughts are mine. Silence presides. The stream 
that ripples at my feet, and which sends its waters 
into the Atlantic, the yellow-bird and the brown- 
mocker in the depths of the green boughs over me 
are still. My lips are parted so as to let the breath 
pass easily, and my heart quickens its throb as some 
great soul presses itself closely to my own soul. 
Tell me, ye that go to parties and gossip away 
your time in celebrated fashionable follies, what are 
all your comforts or enjoyments as compared with 
mine? You talk with your village lawyer. Lord 
Bacon is by my side. You discuss the speech of 
your County member. I hold a soré¢ of breathless 
life with Patrick Henry or William Wirt. You as- 
sociate with some scholastic whose renown is bound- 
ed by the limits of your corporation; but at my 
beck come flocking to my side men and women of 
transcendent genius. They lift their noble faces, 
and with kindliest cheer say,—‘ What wouldst 
thou?” What availeth it that you bespeak the 
presence of Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, 
Dana, Sprague, Willis, at your parties and revel- 
ings? They obey not your invitations nor come 
at your call. But / lift my hand, and like the soul 
of Hodeirah at the call of the enchantress Khawlah, 
they appear. AmIsad? They make me merry, 
Loving? They know which heart-string to sweep. 
Devotional? They tell me of the down-looking 
eye which, full of love, meets mine up-lifted. In- 
dignant at wrong? Into my soul they pour such 
holy truth as quickens and deepens faith in God. 
Their utterances are all mine. Take your voiceful- 
ness and lay it beside my voicelessness, and tell me 
into whose companionship you would wish to pass. 
Your talking coterie is the symbol of half devel- 
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oped spirituality. It but illustrates an age as yet 
rude and of ragged angles. It betokens the neces- 
sity of the visible and tangible; and tells all who 
come within its whirl, that the eye and ear, the hand 
and tongue, are the media as well as the securities 
of intercourse. It smacks of the material and 
ephemeral. But those I would seek as my uphold- 
ers and comforters are such as live 
“ Where thought is language, 
And absence is a want of sympathy.” 

With such facilities as these for communion with 
the great and good, who can explain the reason why 
men with 

* Broad stretching in the sun,” 

pay so little heed to these facilities? Travel, enter 
the houses of the rich and the competent, and -you 
will find few books. There are large and well-fur- 
nished rooms, tapestried chambers, closets filled 
with bed-clothes devoted to the -moth, granaries 
overflowing with wheat, yards with flesh and fowl, 
secretaries with railroad stock and purses with 
money ; but in the whole inventory not books suf- 
ficient to make an auctioneer’s bid of five dollars. 
I am surprised at the short-sightedness of parents. 
They instil into children feelings of respect for mon- 
ey till it demonstrates in their history the truth of 
Inspiration, that “the love of money is the root of 
all evil.” They educate them so that at adult life 
both sexes prefer the outside array to the inward 
adornment, and the money spent is oftener paid for 
a fine ribbon than for a finely bound volume of 
some standard writer. 

However, this evil will ultimately pass away. 
At this hour I can see the change slowly accom- 
plishing. It is not enough now for a beautiful girl, 
in order to press her way in to the society of the 
gifted and the good, to show an annual or two 
bound in gilt on her center-table. She must have 
read systematically and laboriously, else she will 
find herself at a level lower than her aspirations, 
But a library is not only worth something for read- 
ing, it is worth much for reference; and this forms 
the main argument for its necessity. To be able to 
settle a disputed point, or one which is doubtful, is 
of importance at times. 

T have a friend who cherishes right views on this 
matter. He is kind-hearted and intelligent, and 
makes gifts always in books. They form a part of 
himself, and Emerson says that a man should give 
to his loved ones a part of himself. Till one thinks, 
one may not perceive how valuable a gift a book 
may be. The giver not only puts himself into com- 
munion with his friend, but he puts his friend into 
communication with the writer of the book, but 
this may prove one of the sweetest offices which it 
is in the power of friendship to exhibit. 

—_—————_<e o> —_____—___ 

Tur Western Liserat Instirvre—tThis Insti- 
tution is located at Marietta, Ohio, and from the 
large and liberal spirit prevailing in it, we trust it 
is destined to be triumphantly successful in its gen- 
eral prosperity, and that it will become a pioneer 
of a better and more thorough system of education. 
The study of the true philosophy of mind instead 
of the musty metaphysics or discordant specula- 
tions of the past, will give to those students who 
become physicians, lawyers and divines, a power in 


ie 
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their professions which will raise them head and 
shoulders above those who follow the old school of 
mental philosophy; while the study of physiology 
will lead them to preserve their health and vigor of 
body while obtaining their education—for more 
then half of our college students graduate with 
broken constitutions—and be enabled to go forth 
strong and healthy in body, as well as educated in 
intellect. 

We give below a few extracts of a recent letter 
from one of the professors in the Institute. The 
writer and the students may rely on our co-operation 
in their good cause. 

“The interest in Phrenology is increasing here. 
The students of the Western Liberal Institute are 
making its principles the groundwork of mutual 
science. Ihave delivered them a course of lectures 
on this subject. They would like to form an al- 
liance of friendship with your establishment, to en- 
able them to have a better opportunity to procure 
a cabinet, a library, and all things which can be of 
service to the science both now and in times to come. 
They have formed a Phrenological Society in the 
Institute, designed to be a permanent society and 
to constitute a part of the Institution. Its meet- 
ings are to be weekly for the discussion of all sub- 
jects connected with the nature and well-being of 
man. I think it is the first society of the kind ever 
established in any literary institution or college, 
and may be the first step to a grand reform in our 
institutions of learning. Should the society be suc- 
cessful, as it has every prospect of being, other in- 
stitutions will be induced to follow in its track. In- 
stead of two literary societies in the Institution, we 
have one literary and one scientific. The scientfic 


" is strictly Phrenological, and is based upon a broad 


and liberal platform. The first object of the soci- 
ety is to secure an extensive Phrenological and 
Physiological cabinet and library. Skulls and phys- 
iological and anatomical specimens of all the races 
of men and animals are desired. No pains will be 
spared by the students and friends of the Institu- 
tion to make this society permanent, popular and 
useful. It is designed to be the treasure house of 
anthropological knowledge. I bespeak the aid and 
co-operation of your establishment in behalf of this 
society and institution. 

“Tam glad to learn that you have opened a branch 
in Boston. You ought to have one in the West. 
This is a mighty field for the operation of the truly 
scientific reformer. Whenshall we have vour co- 
operation in'the West?” G. L. Ww. 


[We take great pleasure in announcing to our 
readers, that the course of ten lectures by Rev. G. 
L. Weaver, above adverted to, is now published in 
handsome style, at the unanimous request of those 
who listened to them. They should be universally 
read, The book may be obtained from the office of 
this Journal. ] 

——400>—__—_—_—_ 


Taxsot, THE Parnrer. We looked in the other 
day at the studio of Mr. Talbot, whom our Amer- 
ican amateurs in art will remember as the painter 
of many of the most effective of the pictures that 
for years past have hung on the wall of the Na- 
tional Academy and other exhibitions. Talbot has 


lately painted a number of portraits ; one of Dr. 
Krebs of this city, is particularly admired. His 
works in this line have acknowledged merit. 

Mr. Talbot has a large landscape of astonishingly 
truthful expression—a picture with water, rocks, 
distant mountains, and a glorious sky ; which will 
be most sure, when exhibited, to attract attention 
from connoisseurs. Another large work, “The En- 
campment of the Caravan on the Desert,” beauti- 
fully represents the close of day upon the great 
oriental waste ; a band of travelers, with their tents 
and camels, resting for the night upon a fertile 
oasis. His rooms are at 577 Broadway. 


a 


PRACTICAL SCRAPS OF EXPE- 
RIENCE. 


BY M. E. L. 

Common men may forgive an injury, but great 
souls only can forgive a favor. 

It is proper to lend money, either to those who 
want it only for great public uses, or to paltry fel- 
lows that one wants to be rid of, or to persons in 
general whom you wish to make your enemies. 


I have never known a man ask money in the 
name of friendship without afterwards proving a 
traitor. 

Where one is weak enough to give to the indo- 
lent, then two weaknesses conspire together against 
the interest, indeed, of the lender, but againat the 
manhood of the borrower ; which is the reason why 
favors are never forgiven, since the loss of self-re- 
spect is worse than the loss of money. 

Until one is strong enough to stand alone, he is 
either an infant or drunk, and such soldiers are not 
admitted into the army of progress. 

The trunk of honor is honesty, and the root of 
honesty is labor. There are, then, no other honor- 
able men than the industrious producers. 

He who is more willing to consume than to pro- 
duce is ready to become a sponger, a swindler, or a 
thief, and of these the last is the least dishonorable, 
since he violates no contract and desecrates no af- 
fection, but proceeds openly to his purpose. 

The compensations of subversive equilibrium are 
sometimes very amusing. Thus Nature accords 
to the fool an exaggerated conceit of his intelli- 
gence, and inspires the bankrupt in honor or char- 
acter with melodramatic notions of his nobility ; to 
which, after all, poor fellows, they have an hour’s 
right when filled and inspired by the “Inverse De- 
ity” of Grog. Have the silly good nature to be- 
friend and oblige such, hold out your hand to help 
them rise from the gutters where they wallow, and 
they turn upon you with a turkey-cock strut of of- 
fended dignity, flattering their indolence, concealing 
their knavery, and consoling their wounded pride 
with the pretence that they have honored you by 
accepting your purse or hospitality. It is the in- 
variable conduct of the loafer towards the laborer, 
the last resource of those who are too lazy or too 
mean to pay their debts or to fulfil their contracts- 
It is the traditional morality of the Norman race 
—fruges consumere nati, born lords of the soil and 
of its tillers—gentlemen who can borrow ; yes, sure- 
ly a gentleman can always borrow, and all whose 
obligations are discharged when he has got drunk 
with brutal luxury, cursed, assaulted, perhaps mur- 
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dered the man to whom he was yesterday making 


professions of friendship. 
40 0>_____- 


Purenotocy 1x Atsot, Mass—The following - 


resolutions were passed, unanimously, at the con- 
clusion of O. S. Fowler’s lectures on Phrenology at 
Athol, Mass. :— 

‘* Whereas, amidst all the advantages and priv- 
ileges of this nineteenth century, mankind are still 
laboring, to a great extent, in sin and ignorance, 
from a-want of a knowledge of the laws of their 
own physical and mental being; and, whereas, a 
want of this knowledge creates sickness, misery 
and premaiure death throu ,hout the lan, by which 
one half of the children that are born into existence 
in the United States die before they reach their 
sixth year; and, whereas, it has been common among 
our christian people to look upon all such sickness 
and premature death as being sent by the Provi- 
dence of God, instead of coming from man’s own 
transgressions and, whereas the whole world needs 
to be enlightened upon the great subject of physi- 
cal and mental culture; and, whereas, the course 
of lectures which have been given in this place by 
Mr. 0. S. Fowler are of vast importance in promo- 
ting the health and happiness of all mankind; 
therefore, 


“ Resolved, that they ought to be felt with the deep- 
est interest by every man, woman, and child who 
hears them. 


“ Resolved, that the doctrines set forth in these 
lectures are founded on scientific and philanthropic 
principles of a high order, and are destined, if 
adopted and practiced by the world, to elevate 
and perfect mankind, until they shall realize that 
for which they have been taught to pray, ‘Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done, on earth as it is 
done in heaven.” 

—_—_—_—__.49 6 >—<—<—_____. 


PHILOPROGENITIVENESS. 


[We clip the following from an exchange paper, 
and present it as an illustration of the effects of a 
full development of Philoprogenitiveness. Jrssx 
Coox would unquestionably make a good husband, 
as well as an affectionate father. | 

Mr. Joseph Leavitt, one of our citizens returned 
from California, in speaking of sights and scenes in 
California, made mention of the following highly 
interesting incident, which speaks eloquently of the 
true humanity of hearts even in California, where 
selfishness and passion ‘are supposed to reign with 
unwonted force. 

During the raging of the cholera in California, a 
young man from the State of Mississippi, Jesse 
Cook, about twenty-three years of age, who was 
engaged in the laborious work of mining, chanced 
to meet with a family from Missouri, consisting of 
husband, wife and two children, one of them an 
infant. Disease had attacked one of the children, a 
little boy, and he was soon stricken down by the 
cholera and laid by the sorrowing parents in a little 
grave dug on the bank of a river. 

Soon after the father of the child died, leaving 
only the mother and her infant daughter. Her 
grief was great. She was ina strange land. The 
husband of her youth and the first-born son of her 
hope had departed to the land of spirits, and their 
remains were lying inthe quiet vale of the river. 
Her earthly support had failed, and yet she clung 





to life for the sake of her infant daughter. Stran- 
gers proved kind, and the hand of benevolence pro- 
vided for her wants, and the voice of kindness greet- 
ed her ears. But disease preyed upon her, and 
death tore her away from her tender infant, and by 
strangers’ hands she was buried. 

The sweet loving eyes of an infant looked up 
confidingly into the face of young Cook, and a 
smile wreathed its beautiful face’ and its delicate 
little hands stretched forth fondlingly. No female 
was there to caress and care for it, and the young 
miner with a swelling heart and with a trust in God 
and his own resources, took the nameless infant, 
then only seven months old, in charge, and provided 
for it with all a father’s care and mother’s love. 
He daily fed and washed and dressed it, and gave 
it the fond name of his mother, Mary—by day cra- 
dled itnear him in his toils, and at night cuddled 
it, as an angel-child to his bosom. 

After awhile he made application to various fam- 
ilies at Sacramento City, to have the child taken 
care of, and offered to pay five dollars a week, 
but none were disposed to undertake the care of it, 
and he abandoned mining and resolved to proceed 
to Oregon and there take up land for a farm, and 
make a home for the little orphan. The simple un- 
adorned facts in this case are sufficiently touching 
and suggestive, without any comments from‘ our 


pen. 
—______~<¢ 6» —____—_ 


Oliver H. Whitney, of Quincey, Ilincis, writes 
January 10:—* The Journal only requires to be 
read to be approved. It speak for itself. Last year 
I sent for thirty-seven copies; this year, thus 
early, fifty-five copies, and hope to send for more. 


——_—_—___—__+e0>—______ 
In Belgium, every acre of ground supports three 


persons. What a population the United States could 
maintain at that rate—not less than 7,500,000,000 
souls. 





General Matires, 


Mopet Scnoon ror Boys.—It gives us pleasure to call 
attention to the advertisement in another column of Mr. 
Sedgwick’s school for boys. He is a leading one among 
the very few teachers of the present day, who have the cour- 
age, the genius, and tact to establish and maintain a school 
on right physiological and educational principles in har- 
monious combination. Some teachers excel in the depart- 
ment of mental training, others in the moral, and some 
few in the all-important department of physical education, 
while very few combine the whole in one complete system. 





We know of no school in this vicinity in which all features” 


of education are more carefully attended to than that of 
Mr. Sedgwick. He is eminently a worker—mingles treely 
with all the practical as well as the theoretical affairs of his 
school, and makes all parts go like clock-work. 

There are thousands of children, precocious in intellect 
and delicate in body, who require just such a school as 
this to save them from an untimely grave. We have long 
desired to awaken the public to the necessity of reforming 
our school system, so that all the schools should institute 
such regimen as to save the delicate by proper manage- 
ment, and, thereby, also preserve the health of the strong. 
We hope to see at least a dozen schools founded in this city 
for the training of children with feeble bodies, of both 
sexes, and we have no doubt that the experiment, by the 
right persons, would be attended with the most decided 
success, They would be filled at once, aad by that class 
too who are the best able to pay; for it is mainly among 
therich that we find feeble-bodied children. We advise 
the wealthy to pay the physiological school-master instead 
of the doctor. 


PHONOGRAPHIC ALPHABET. 





VOWELS. 

Lona Snort. DirntHones. 
‘Efeet. =} fut. “might. >: Stoic. 
‘fate. -imet. ‘“itodl,  ,: Lows. 
é far. L¢at. x plow. 
rnin? fp sn! ait) or eeeniees. 
-! though. -! up. < clayey. ‘! wind. 
ifood. ifoot. Jah-2. ,; wound. 

CONSONANTS, 

\ pip. \ farm. c line. 
\. bate. \ vice. \ ray. 
| tide. ( thin. ~ might. 
| day. ( them. ~ night. 
/ cheek. ) sight. ~ long. | 
7 jay. ) zeal. ¢ or - hate. 
kite. PBR: wide. 
ergo! J pleasure. 7 yes. 
W AND Y CONNECTED WITH A VOWEL. 
“} we. Swick, “iyear. “;— 
cway. <¢wed. viyea +i yet. 
cwaft, dwag. yun. yam. 
wall, 7: watch. "yawn. % yon, 
>! WO. work. yoked. ~ young. 


2 woo. 3: wood. =A YOU. = nt — 


Above we give our readers a view of the PuonoGRaApHic 
ALPHABET; they will see, ai a glance, that it is made up of 
the most simple characters that can be formed with a pen 5 
the dot, dash, straight and curved lines. The objects to be 
accomplished by any system of short-hand are rapidity and 
legibility. These Phonography accomplishesin a manner 
far superior to any other system known to man. Indeed, so 
philosophical and simple is it, that it is destined to come 
into general use even for business purposes. It is one of 
the great reforms of the age, and we therefore recommend 
it to the attention of our readers. Those who wish to ac- 
quire a thorough knowledge of the art should subscribe 
for the UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHER, published monthly, at 


> one dollar a year; with which every one may learn how to 


do the work of hours In minutes. 





PurenoLocy In ALBANy.—It gives us great pleasure to 
state that our noble science has founda noble exponent in 
the person of Mrs. Margarerre THOMPSON, NOW perma- 
nently located in the city of Albany, the capital of our 


State. Her recent lectures in Albany and vicinity, prove 4 


her competency, while her professional examinations are 
spoken of in terms of unqualfied approbation. We hope 
the time is not far distant when the sixty cities in the Union, 
(each containing upwards of ten thousand inhabitants,) 
shall be supplied with a practical Phrenologist. The Albany 
Knickerbocker, of recent date, has the following :— 


“PHRENOLOGICAL WorxKs.—Mrs. Thompson, of the Phre- 
nological Museum, 518 Broadway, has just returned from 
New York with a fine collection of Phrenological and Sci- 
entific Works. The public should drop in and examine 
them. While on this subject, we may as well mention that 
Mrs. T. delivered a course of lectures last week at Schenec- 


tady, and met with the most gratifying success. Next week, 


we understand, she lectures ip this city. We bespeak for 
her a crowded house, and a warm reception.” 


ee 


Qe 


EncouRaGemenr FrrRoM THE WwsTeRN WiLps,—(It is 
not often that we have the pleasure of perustng a more 
agreeable communication than the following, from a WOMAN. 
We think our readers generally will agree with us, that it is 
a‘ model letter,” and promises weil for the fature -iutelli- 
gence of the country where she resides. Although not de- 
signed for publicatiou, we cannot withhold so fine a speci. 


men. 
] Soton Mixtus, McHenry Co., Ibu. 


Messrs. FowLers anp WeLus.—Last year | could get but 
one subscriber fur the PureNoLuGicaL JourNaL. This 
year L made an effort to get up a ciub, but should have 
failed if i had not chanced to haye met with your avswer 
tos. A. B., in the September No., saying members of the 
club may consist of subscribers to the Phrenological, 
Water-Cure, and student, 

As there was one subscriber here to the Water-Cure Jour- 
nal, (Mrs. C.,} she could not get a club for that, we thought 
best to jom forces, get our husbands to assist us, and cullon 
every neighbor, and the inclosed numes tell with what suc- 
cess. [A list of thirty-two subscribers.} How you can 
aiford tuese useful publications su Cheap is not in my arith- 
metical caicuiations, Surely your readers can as well ai ord 
a hitle time and exertion Lo procure subscribers, us you to 
give away your labor, a8 wethluks you must, Should your 
Journals be as well filled witht useful and entertaining, mat- 
ter the present us the past year, L think these subscribers 
will not grudge the small sum, and will not only take but 
assist in getting subscribers, 

When the first number of the last year’s Journal was re- 
ceived, my husband said he should not take itagain, He 
did not like the form, but we were sv weli pleased with the 
additional reading, that he has assisted us in getting the 
present club of subscribers. 

We live in sucu an isolated, “ out-of-the-way ” corner of 
the world that no Phrenological, Psycholugical, Physiolugic- 
al, or Water-cure lecturers visit us, to awaken any zeal or in- 
terest on these subjects. We are sliting in Lhe regions and 
shades of intellectual death, and wish to have a few rays of 
light, from your Journals, enter every dwelling, illuminat- 
ing the Countenances of each individual member thereof, 
with the truths and beauties that scintillate from every 
page of your beautil ul Journals. Long after your materi: 1 
organisms shall have resolved themselves into their original 
elements and passed into higher forms, your wurks will be 
living mementoes of the activity and goodness of the death- 
less spirits, that once toiled and labored, through their earth- 
ly organisms, for the progression and elevation of woman, 
for which you have the thanks of one of the sisters in the 
Phrenological faith. Mrs. M. D. 





EpucaTion IN Marybanp.—The ,managers of the Dor- 
chester Lnstitute have issued their programme for the pres- 
ent year, which embraces the same general arrangements 
as that of last year. It says :— 

* The situation is most healthful, a number of springs of 
the purest water on the premises. Steamers call at Sher- 
man’s wharf twice a week, presenting every facility of 1¢- 
cess, The greatest care will be taken to secure the pupils a 
‘sound mind in a sound body.’ Tuomas B. SumRMan, Pro- 
prietor, near East New Market, Dorchester Co., Md. Brr- 
NARD Creny, Instructor.” : 


Go Carrespandents, 


Luctnpa.—Your verses evince a poetical spirit, and 
with proper discipline you will succeed, Study the best 
models—aim at connectedness in your ideas, and simplicity 
in style, and you will yet write to edification. When your 
mind shail have been ripened and developed by time and 
study, you would regret the publication of the stanzas 
sent us, were we to give them to the world. 














H. C. F.—You may obtain a practical knowledge of Pure- 
NOLOGY by the aid of suitable books and The Phrenologicai 
Bust, Price $1 25; Phrenology Proved, Iliustrated, and 
Applied, Price $1 00; Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology, 
$1 00; and the Mlustrated Self-Instructor, 25 cents. These 
are probably the best for your purpose. They may be sent 
by express, or as freight. 

E. L, D.—You would, with proper education, make 2 
good civil engineer, if your chart be correctly marked, 

3 poeta nite 

D. T. Duquorn, Perry Co., Iuu.—Send on the deyelop- 
ments and we will give them attention. 

M. G. R.--You did not sign your name, and gave neither 
town, county, or state, in your first letter ; you also pasted in 
ten postage stamps, and tolded the letter before the paste 
was dry, sticking it fast to the stamps, so that several were 
ruined in opening the letter. 





T. L, W.—Our thanks are due for your labor in the good 
cause. Truth will ultimately cut its way, and its early ad- 
vocates will be appreciated. 








Pew Publications. 





Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 2 vols. 350 pages 
each, Boston: PHILLIps, Sampson & Co. New York: 
Fowtrers & WeLLs. Price $2 00. 


We cannot do better at present, then to copy the follow- 
ing—which we fully indorse—from the Commonwealth 
newspaper. ; 


“ This work has been prepared principally by James Free- 
man Clarke, Ralpu Waldo Emerson, and William Henry 
Channing, trom a large and most valuable mass of materials, 
principaiiy from Miss Fuiler’s pen, though also from those 
ofa large number of others. in America and Europe. It 
will be read with great interest by thousands on account of 
their acquaintance with persons and circumstances men- 
tioned in it, aud the reputation, singular history, and dis- 
tressing death of Miss Fuller (As Americans are still prone 
to call her.) But the work has a claim to attention on other 
grounds, {tt must take its place at once in the first rank in 
American literature. 1t gives more knowledge of the views 
and character of the most cultivated circle in this country, 
than any other work extant, and there are few which give 
more luminous insight into the literature of Europe. In at- 
tainments and vigor Miss fuller surpasses every other 
American authoress. and has seldom been equaled any- 
where. She ina large measure separated what was conven- 
tional and temporary in the manuers and opinions of her 
time, from what was substantial and enduring, and she had 
the courage to look the prejudices that stalked around her 
in the face, and to characterize them in clearly intelligible 
terms, This made conservatism untriendly to her, but gave 
her claim to the admiration add gratitude of those who 
have most trust in truth and hope and benevolence for their 
race; and will give an increase of value to her words as 
our people ripeu upwards to her condition, It is not easy 
to judge how perfectly those who prepared these memoirs 
have performed their task, because we cannot fully know 
What they have left unpublished and unsaid; but we have 
a strong guarantee for their faithiuiness in their admitted 
ability, uheir high character, and the excellence of the work 
which they have produced,” 


Characters in the Gospels, illustrating Phases of Character 
at the Present Day. By Rey. E.H.Cnarin. New York: 
J.S. Redfield. 


Tue Human Nature of the Apostles, and of the time of 
the Apostles, is the human nature of to-day. Nor can we 
better illustrate the various characters now upon the earth, 
than by reference to the lives of such personages as * John 
the Baptist, the reformer, Herod, the sensuatist, Thomas, 
the skeptic, Pilate, the man of the world, Nicodemus, the 
seeker after religion, the .sisters of Bethany,” all of whom 
were once conspicuous actors on the stage of human life. 
The author has given a more truthful and scientific analysis 
of these characters than it would have been possible for 
any writer to have done, without the aid of Phrenology. 
We have but to reflect a moment to bring in fuil view men 
and women of the present age, who combine ail the traiis, 
characteristics, aud peculiarities of those who lived before 
and since the birth of Christ. Have we not our reformers ? 
sensualists ? skeptics? money-getters? true worshipers ? 
and sisters of charity the same? So it has been through 
all past history. Nor is it likely to become extinct in time 
to come. How interesting, then, to trace and compare 
these peculiarities—the living with the dead. 

Those who study ancient history—sacred and profane— 
will find human nature to manifest, itself always in accord- 
ance with fixed laws, and by the circumstances with which 
it is surrounded. Tose who are acquainted with Phrenol- 
ogy have the key with which to unlock, examine, and un- 
derstand the human mind. The book contains 160 12mo, 
pages, handsomely printed and bound. Price, 50 cents. 








The Eclectic Dispensatory of the United States of America. 
By Joun Kine, M. D., and Roperr 8. Newron, M. D. 
Authorized by the Eclectic National Medical Convention. 
Cincinnati: H. W. Derby & Co. 

An octayo volume of 708 well filled and well printed 
pages, bound in leather. ‘Looking kindly upon ail efforts 
which have for their object simplification in medical prac- 
tice, commonizing all those theories hitherto centralized 
and made matters of special education, we commend the 
views and labors of these mediéal reformers. Other and 
older systems have been tried and found wanting. Let 
this class introduce their improvements, (which they have 
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The Nineteenth Century ; or, the New Dispensation ; being 
a brief Examination of the Claims and Assertions of 
Emanual Swedenborg. 
Price by mail, $1.20, 
and Wells, 


By a Layman. 12mo., pp. 429. 
New York and Boston: Fowlers 


Prorrssor Busu thus notices this book in tie last num- 
ber of the New Church Repository :— 


‘‘The slight announcement which we have already made 
of the work has prepared our readers, we trust, for a tone 
ef high commendation in what we have further to say of it. 
The grand idea pervading the volume from beginning to 
end is, that the state of the human mind at the present day 
is such as imperatively to demand precisely that new order 
of things—that ulterior dispensation—which Swedenborg 
has announced, and which is now}being ushered in. From 
the moral exigencies of the age in which we live—an age 
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done in the volume before us.) Let them “have their 
day.” Living in a progressive world, no system shall re- 
main unchanged always. Emanating, as this volume does, 
from Cincinnati, the head-quarters of eclecticism, with a 
title so comprehensive, it is reasonable to infer that it should 
be regarded as a complete embodiment of that system. ' 
Narratives of Sorcery and Magic, from the most Authent c 

Sources. By Tuomas Wrieut, A. M., F.R. A. In one 

volume, 12mo., cloth. New York: J.S. Redfield. 

Our neighbor Redfield has published one of the pleas- 
antest books about witchcraft that we ever read, The au- 
thor tells his stories and conveys his information with so 
much spirit and good sense, that we are sorry he has con- 
tined himself to only one department of a subject which he 
is very well able to treat as a whole. Mr. Wright has re- 
written the criminal annals of witchcraft in a style perfectly 
free from any important faults; and he has illustrated lis 
narrative by rich collateral facts, which could be acquired 
only by long familiarity with a peculiar and extensive 
branch of antiquarian learning. We do not see, then, that 
of reason and research—the writer argues with great strength 
and conclusiveness, that either the Holy Oracles must by 


the fortunes of witchcraft have aught to hope from any 
narrator who may attempt to supersede him. 

some means be caused to open their revelation with new 
light and beauty, in a way satisfactory to the rational pow- 
ers, or there is evident danger that in the struggle between 
reason and faith, their authenticity will, by thousands, be 
givenup. In the place of a blind faith there is springing 
up on every side a spirit of inquiry and investigation, an 
eager desire to know the truth, and the foundations of all 
things. Deism and secret infidelity prevail to a great ex- 
tent; the creeds of Christendom are void of vitality; and 
the pulpit comparatively powerless. Sabbath after Sab- 
bath presents the sad spectacle of congregations listening 
with little interest to what is delivered with little life. 

“In this emergency ‘A Layman’ has come before the 
Christian public with a powerful array of testimonies to 
the existence of a grand desideratum in the religious teach- 
ings of the age, amounting in fact to little short of a posi- 
tive charge against the prevailing Church of giving its 
children stones for bread and scorpions for eggs. Still the 
impeachment is made ina kindly and gentle spirit, without 
asperity or rudeness. If a sore place is touched, it is not 


with lunar caustic, but with healing unguent, though the 
soreness may make the patient sensitive even to that.” 


[It may be supposed that Prorzssor Busx would rejoice 
on the appearance of a co-worker in the same field, so 
able and acceptable. Did our space permit, it would give 
us pleasure to copy entire the elaborate review which he 
has given this new book. Those, however, who are inter- 
ested in the subject, will read the NingeTeEEnTH CENTURY, 
and judge for themselves of its truth or error, its beauty or 
deformity, its utility or inutility.] 





Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the Randolph 
Academy and Ladies’ Seminary for 1850-51. Randolph, 
Cattaraugus County, New York, 

A highly encouraging report. Under judicious manage- 
ment this institution cannot fail to become eminently pop- 


ular, Among the regulations we note the following :— 


‘ Every student is expected to observe the strictest pro- 
priety in language and deportment, to the teachers, citizens, 
strangers, and fellow students. 


“The use of profane language, tobacco, and fire-arms, 
also playing at cards, or any game of chance or hazard, is 
strictly forbidden within the building, or on the Academy 
grounds.” 

[We would suggest the introduction of gymnastic exer- 
cises, bathing, and such other hygienic agencies as are ab- 
solutely demanded in every well-regulated public school, 


Pureno.oey has wisely been taken up as a study in this 
institution. We hope to be favored with succeeding re- 
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Comparative Psychology and Universal Analogy ; or, Veg- 
etable Portraits of Character. Compiled from various 
sources, with original additions, by M. Ep@twortH 
Lazarus, M.D. 12mo., pp. 263. Published for the au- 
thor by Fowlers and Wells, New York. Price, fifty 
cents. 1 
An uncommon book, apparently emanating from an 

original thinker. While we do not believe all the positions 

taken by the author te be tenable, we can heartily recom- 
mend it as well worthy of perusal as a literary curiosity. 

But itis more. It contains many extracts from the most 

popular writers of the day, while the original matter, asa 

specimen of beauty of composition and imaginative style, 
is worthy the notice of all. Each passion or character, the 
author claims, has its analogous type in plants or flowers— 
the pear representing ambition—the iris, marriage—the 
grape, friendship, and soon. We have been much pleased 
by a perusal of it, and doubt not it will please every reader. 

The Providence Mirror says :— 

“ Tt has many beauties, and is a new interpretation of the 
language of flowers. It will interest the botanist and the 


female reader. There are also many beautiful extracts from 
the French of Charles Fourier.” 





A Catalogue of the Washington County Teachers’ Institute, 
for the fall session of 1851, With resolutions and consti- 
tution as adopted. Salem Press Print. 


We quote the following significant paragraphs, which 
show the orthodox character of this institute :— 


“ We, the members of the Washington County Teachers’ 
Institute, for the purpose of elevating and giving character 
and dignity to our profession, do adopt, &c. 


“ Art. 2. Its object shall be to elevate the character and 
standing of teachers, and thus to render their position more 
lucrative and honorable. 


“ For the purpose of more fully carrying out the object 
specified in the foregoing, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted during the late session of the insti- 
tute :— 


“ Resolved, That, as members of the Washington County 
Teachers’ Institute, we will take no part in any festivities 
which may result injuriously to the character of the insti- 
tute, or in any festivities where dancing is allowed. 


“ This resolution was rigidly adhered to by more than nine- 
teen-twentieths of the members of the institute, and, in 
fact, was violated by only four, who, were it not for lifting 
them into temporary notice, would receive the reward 
which their total defiance of, and opposition to, the ex- 
pressed wishes of the great majority of their associates so 
richly merit.” 


{From the above it appears that the members of this in- 
stitute are opposed to dancing and to other amusements, 
which they think are not conducive to good morals.] 





A* Catalogue for the Year ending January 1, 1851, of the 

PREPARATORY ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL BOARDING SCHOOL 

of Middletown, Connecticut. 

This school is represented as being in a flourishing con- 
dition. It has been in successful operation for sixteen 
years. We commend especially the following important 
feature which we extract from the last catalogue :— 

“HreaLttH.—Physical education, necessary to a sound 
body and a vigorous mind, is often neglected in the literary 
institutions of this country. Among the means employed 
in this school to preserve and improve health, may be enu- 
merated gardening, gymnastic exercises, bathing, and fre- 
quent excursions. A large portion of the Saturday holiday 
is spent by the pupils, under the guidance of a teacher, in 
visits to objects of interest which abound in the vicinity.” 

[An educational institution without such conditions and 
regulations, will do as much harm as good, yet it is lament- 
able that so few are thus provided.] 


_— 





Mr. Lestrer’s “Heratp or THE Union.”—This is the 
title of a new and superbly-printed double-sheet monthly 
newspaper, of the size and style of the London Times, de- 
voted politically to the ‘* Union, and the friends of the Un- 
ion,” and filled with forty large columns of original literary 
matter with every number, and at a cost of only $2 a year, 
or to clubs of ten at $l asubscriber. Mr. Lester, the editor 
and proprietor, is publishing a revised edition of his own 
worksin this paper. In the second and third numbers we 
have thirty columns of his GLory anp SHame or ENGLAND 
and Six Years in Iraty, the former being his first, and the 
latter his last, and in our opinion, his ablest and most inter- 
esting book. The “Herald of the Union” is published at 
205 Broadway, New York. 





Abucrtigements, 


Books on PHONOGRAPHY PUBLISHED BY FOWLERS AND 
We tts, No, 131 Nassau St.New Yorx, anp 142 Wasn- 
INGTON St. Boston, 

THE UNIveRsAL PHONOGRAPHER, for 1852; is printed in 
the corresponding style, and, to a considerable extent, forms 
an advanced instruction-book for beginners, familiarizing 
the mind with the best phonographic forms, while it furnish” 
es interesting reading upon arts, science, literature, and the 
various topics of the day. A portion of its pages is devoted 
to Correspondence, Phonographic Intelligence, and the in- 
terests of the advanced Phonographer, furnishing him with 
Original Essays, and selections from the choicest literature 
of the age. 

The style of printing is so clear and beautiful, that the 
mind is neyer left in doubt a moment as to the sound each 
character represents, thereby making Phonography as legi- 
ble as common printing. Published monthly. 

Por Yeary MPA VANCO. cu. vie ses bo coven ceuee woes $100 

Tur PHonoGraPuic TEACHER, by E. Webster, is an induc- 
tive exposition of Phonography, intended as a school-book 
and to afford complete and thorough instruction to those 
who have not the assistance of an oral teacher. 

TEACHERS will find this work a superior text-book for 
their classes ; its instruction in the art is complete, and its 
reading exercises are in Phonography. 

Price, in boards... 40 cts.—In paper..... soos 30 cts. 

TuEe AMERICAN PHONOGRAPHIC JOURNAL, twelve numbers 
neatly bound in one volume. This is one of the best read- 
ing-books a beginner can have. Price........ ses. $100 

THE ConsTITUTION or THE UNITED Starxs, in Phonogra- 
phy, correspondings tyle. Price........... . wee WAS Cla 

Tue ReportTer’s Assistant. The best work on Report- 
InP. PICO so 6s ese a as Sa nies eisioke mniniele ocaimatei ie eos  dorCts, 

PHonoGRApPuic GoLp Pens, warranted. Price....$1 25 

PuHonoerapuic MortTors, in sheets. Price..... 5 cts. 

PuonoGrapuic Envezorgs, large and small, containing a 
brief explanation of Phonography and its utility. Phonog. 
raphers sho se them. Per thousand......... $3 00 

DeciaRatTion or INDEPENDENCE, in Phonography, four- 
teen inches by ten ; a beautiful sheet, designed to be framed, 

Brice. cate asec. sacc ects Sceaeees.c iaislars sightseers 10 o's. 

PHONOGRAPHIC ALPHABET, upon a beautiful enamelled 
card ; of great service to learners where a book would be 
inconvenient. Per hundred...... <eeisaos,s mnie «+. $300 

Note.—Money should always be sent with which to pre- 
pay the postage on books. 

{ce Either of these works may be ordered, and received 
by return of the first mai, at a trifling expense for postage. 
Please inclose the amount in a letter, and address, post-paid, 
FowLers anD WELLs, No. 131 Nassau st., New York. 








Tur PHRENOLOGICAL Bust, designed for learners, show- 
ing the exact location of all the Organs, may be packed and 
sent by Express, or as freight [not by mail] to any part of 
the globe. Price, including box for Packing, $1 25. Ad- 
dress, post-paid, FowLers and WELLs, 131 Nassau-street, 
New York. Feb. tf. 





Mrs. M. Txrompson’s PHRENOLOGICAL Musreum, 518 
Broadway, Albany, N. Y., is open day and evening. Free to 
visitors, where professional examinations, with charts and 
written descriptions of character, may be obtained. Fow- 
LERS AND WELLs’s Publications, and other Phrenological 
and Scientific books for sale.—Feb. tf. 


Orricz or CoRRESPONDENCE, Washington City, D. O— 
A letter on any business, addressed to this office, and in- 
closing a fee of five dollars, will procure a satisfactory reply. 

REFERENCES.—R. Wallach, U. S. Marshal; W. Lenox, 
Mayor; Jo. Gules, of the ‘ Intelligencer ;” R. W. Latham, 
Banker. T. C. CONOLLY, 

Office of Correspondence, Washington, D. C. 

{<s” Eprrors who place the above notice, with this note, 
among the business cards in their columns, may at all times 
command the services of this office. T.C.C, mar. 6t. 





E. A. & 8S. R. Fintey, importers and wholesale dealers in 
China, Glass, and Queensware, Lamps, Chandeliers, &c., 
No. 149 Main-street, St, Louis, Mo.—Epwarp A. Fiuuey, 
Samvue. B, Fittey.—Feb. 2t. 


Jessz Tatzor, Artist, has removed his Studio to 577 
Broadway, near Prince-street, Mar. It. 








CLASSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL Scuoot 84 Sixth Avenue, 
near Washington Square. This Institution has been in ac- 
tion and successful operation for nine years, and now has 
pupils from several States. .In it, boys are prepared for 
Business, College, or the Military Academy. In this 
preparation, while the branches of study bearing directly 
upon the object sought, are thoroughly and extensively 
taught, the connection of the body with the material agents 
(in a word, the laws of Physiology) are not overlooked, Per- 
sons wishing more particular information, will have Cata- 
logues sent to them, by addressing a note to STEPHEN J. 
Srep@wick, A. M., Principal. N. Y., March Ist, 1852, m 2t. 





Murpuy’s Seir-Seatine EnvELoPEs—-No 247 Broadway, 
opposite the City Hall, New York. 

The experience of years has established the superiority 
of these Envelopes bevond all question; the testimony of 
business men who use them, and their rapidly increasing 
sale, are sufficient proofs of their excellence. The follow- 
ing are a few of the reasons for their popularity :— 

ist, On the place occupied by the seal, a person may have 
his name, business, and address, conspicuously and beauti- 
fully embossed, colored or plain--thus affording perfect se- 
curity against fraud. 

.. 2d, The Envelope cannot be opened without being de- 
stroyed. 

3d, Neither wax nor wafers are required to seal them. 

4th, Upon the miscarriage of a letter the seal insures it 
redirection at the post-office, and immediate return, instead 
of being buried months in the dead letter office. 

5th, The Envelopes are furnished at almost the same price 
as plain ones, 

6th, Each letter mailed is the most attractive advertise- 
ment. The cost of engraving the seal or die with which the 

* Envelopes are embossed, és, for 20 letters or less, $4, and 
ten cents for each additional letter. P 

Best Buff Envelopes (stamped and gummed) $3 50 per 
thousand; Best White, do. do. $4 per thousand. 

Specimens will be sent, on application, to any part of the 
United States or Canada. 

A liberal discount made to Stationers and peta ae 

ar It. 





Dr. S. B. Smirn’s Torrrpo Evectro-Maenetic Ma- 
CHINES.—These Machines differ from all other Electro-Mag- 
netic Machines, The inventor has made an improvement 
by which the primary and secondary currents are united. 
The cures performed by this instrument now are, in some 
instances, almost incredible. For proof of this I refer to 
my new work lately issued from the press, under the title 
of “The Medical Application of Electric Magnetism.” 
Mail edition, 25 cents. Postage,6 cents. The Torpedo Mag- 
netic Machines are put up in neat rosewood cases of a very 
portable size. Price, $12, To agents they are put at $9. 
Post-masters, Druggists, Store-Keepers, and all who are wil- 
ling to be instrumental in relieving the sick, are respectfully 
invited to act as agents. They can be sent by Express to 
any part of the Union. Remittances for a single Machine 
may be sent by mail at my risk, if the Postmaster’s receipt 
for the money be taken. When several are ordered, a draft 
or check of deposit should be sent. All letters to be post- 
paid. { would inform the public that my Operating Rooms 
are open daily for applying the Electro-Magnetic Machine 
to the sick. Those who prefer it can send the pay to either 
of the Express Offices in Wall-street, who will procure the 
Machine of me for them, and forward it on. Address Sam- 
vEL B. Smiru, 2974 Broadway, New York, 

Orders for these Machines received by FowLEeRs anpD 
We tts, 131 Nassau-street, New York.—Feb. tf. ~ 





Buake’s Parent Firg-PrRoor Paint.—The original and 
only genuine article that can be sold or used without in- 
fringing my Patent, and which, in afew months after ap- 
plied, turns to SLATE or sTONE, forming acomplete ENAMEL 
or COAT OF MAIL, Over whatever covered, bidding defiance 
to fire, water, or weather. It has now beenin use over 
seven years, and where first applied is now like a stone. 

Look out for WORTHLESS COUNTERFEITS, as scores of 
unprincipled persons are grinding up stone and various 
kinds of worthless stuff, and endeavoring to sellit as Fire- 
Proof Paint. ‘ [ have recently commenced three suitsagainst 
parties infringing my rights, and am determined to prose- 
cute every one I can detect. The genuine, either in dry 
powder or ground in oil, of different colors, can at alltimes 
be had at the General Depot, 84 Pearl-street, New York, 
from the patentee, Wm. BLAKE, jan. tf, 


B. F. Macuire, Dentist, successor to the late Joun 
BurpELL, (with whom he was associated during five years,) 
continues to practice the DENTAL Prorgsston in its various 
branches as usual, at No, 2 Union Place and Square, corner 
of Fourteenth-street, New York.—Jan. ly. 








\ 
Varor Barus.—John Hanna, of 86 Forsyth-street (near 
Grand) N. Y., will administer Vapor Baths daily, from 9 
A.M.tol0 P.M. A female will be in attendance to wait 
on Ladies.—Noy. tf.b. 





Sexpuo’s Anglesey Leg and Artificial Hand, manufactur- 
ed by WILLIAM Sexpuo, 24 Spring-street, New York. dec.ly 





82 Nassau-sTREET.—Boot-makers’ Union Association— 
boots, shoes, and gaiters at retail and wholesale prices. f.9t, 





A. G. Baperr, manufacturer of the Boehm flute, 181 
Broadway, New York, also manufactures fine flutes of every 
scription, jan. ly. 
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Crry SugscriseRs who contemplate removing on the 
first of May are particularly requested to send to our offica 
their new address, so that our carriers can supply them 
with the journals. In sending your change of residence, 
please state also your present number, street, and city, 





Our Deap-LetTreR Orricre.—We have on hand several 
letters on business—some of them without the name of the 
writer, and others without the date or name of the place 
from which they came. We have one from E. Headley, in- 
closing money, and ordering journals, without any place 
named; one fiom 8. Dapney, dated “ Marshall County, 
Mississippi, January 15, 1852,” with no post-office stated; 
another from H. Rainey, P. M., with no State, county, or 
post-office named ; another from C, P. Hughes, without any 
post-office address, and with the post-master’s stamp so ob- 
scure as to be unreadable. We have many more, but these 
suffice to show that we may be blamed by our correspond- 
ents when the fault is pot with us. Write again, friends, 
with the full address. It costs you but little to save us from 
blame and a world of trouble. 





Request To Post-MasTERS.—Post-masters will confer a 
special favor on their customers, on us, and all other pub- 
lishers, if they will stamp the name of their post-oftice 
PLAINLY on all letters, so that when correspondents fail, as 
they often do, to insert in their letters the name of the town 
and State, we may find out where they come from by the 
stamp of the post-master. The present mode of stamping 
_ letters, and the carelessness of many writers, leaves us 
often in the dark. 


852. 











EDUCATION, 
PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 
NUMBER Iv, 


IDEALITY AND ITS CULTIVATION, 


Tus faculty is adapted to beauty, perfec- 
tion, and refinement. Nature is full of 
beauty, from the modest flower that bends 
its tiny head over the sparkling rill on the 
sunny hill-side, to the gorgeous sunset, or 
the star-gemmed canopy of heaven. The 
mind of man, to be in appreciative harmony 
with the resplendent touches of creative taste 
thus lavishly affiliated with the wide domain 
of earth, and air, and sky, should possess a 
faculty bearing the same relation to beauty 
that the eye does to light. 


It is a pleasing fact that “the image of his 
Maker” is endowed with powers of mind 
most admirably adapted to feel the spirit, and 
drink in the soul of every element embodied 
in the Creator’s works ; and not the least im- 
portant one is Ideality. Do the crashing 
thunderbolts rave through the heavens, or 
does a bald, huge mountain lift its cragg 
crest to the sky, or the angry ocean lash its 
iron base, Sublimity rejoices in the warring 
elements, and glories in all the grandeur of 
the universe. Does music, soft and sweet, 
whisper in the breeze, or come in bewilder- 
ing richness from the songsters of the grove, 
Tune drinks in with delight the inspiring 
strains, and seeks to reproduce them? 

Does danger stalk abroad, Cautiousness 
warns us of its approach, while Combative- 
ness arms us for defence, and urges us to 
overcome. Ti short, man is a counterpart of 
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nature, and has a wise and beautiful adapta- 
tion to all forms and conditions of matter—to 
all the nice mechanism of universal nature. 
As a counterpart to the plenitude of ex- 
quisite beauty and elegance which bestud the 
earth and sky— 
“ That warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees,” 
the faculty of Ideality is given to man, by 
which he appreciates them; and not only 
these physical adornments furnish it food, 
but all the poetry of thought and expression 
that charms the world, and all the polish 
and elegance of manner which constitute the 
grace of good breeding, arise from, and are 
addressed to this faculty. 
If we look into the range of manufactured 
goods, we will find that more than one-half 
of all that is intended to serve purposes of 
utility have qualities of beauty and decora- 
tion, so that although strength, durability, 
and convenience are prominently seen, and 
stand forth as if the purchaser were to see 
and admire these qualities alone, yet polish, 
neatness, gracefulness, and elegance of form 
and_.of finish are superadded to strength, to 
please the eye, and gratify the sense of 
beauty, just as politeness of manner in human 
character adorns the sterner virtues of good 
sense and integrity. Surrounded, then, as we 
are, by all the gorgeous garniture of nature, 
and by so many opportunities for artistic de- 
coration, how important does the cultivation 
of Ideality become, that we may enjoy the 
beauties of nature, and the elegant adorn- 
ments of art. 
This faculty is generally stronger in women 
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than in men, as also the organ of color ; hence 
they are more fond of and better judges of 
articles of beauty and taste than men. Cer- 
tain nations have this element more highly 
develored than others. The French and 
Italians surpass the rest of the world in the 
manufacture of articles of taste and elegance, 
and in the arts of design. Greece developed 
a high order of taste in sculpture and archi- 
tecture; and Rome contented herself in the 
main with utilitarian strength. England and 
America elaborate wood and iron into all 
forms of strength and utility. France and 
Italy labor mainly to minister to taste and or- 
nament. These two qualities, we think, 
should be combined. There should, indeed, 
be strength and utility; but is not a grace- 
ful beauty of form, and elegance of finish, in 
harmony with power and endurance ? Is not 
beauty of form in the draft-horse possible and 
desirable? Because he is strong, must he of 
necessity be huge, ill-shapen, and ugly? Do 
not our beautiful ships “ that walk the water 
like a thing of life,” possess strength and 
stowage as well as beauty and speed? We 
do not believe that a bass-viol must be made 
in the shape of a bible to make it fit to dis- 
course sacred music, or that a locomotive 
should look like the work of a thunderbolt, 
merely because strength is the main thing 
required of it. Let it,and ships, and carriages, 
even log-wagons, and the plow that grovels 
in the soil, and everything, down to the 
scrubbing-brush, be made in good taste, even 
beautiful in form and finish, and the refining 
and elevating tendency of the development 
of Ideality in the users of these things will 
tell favorably upon the world. God does not 
make all beauty without the strong founda- 
tion to rest it on. He gives a stalk and root 
for the most beautiful and fragrant flowers, 
So would we seek strength and durability, 
and overlay or adorn it with decorative 
beauty. We are aware that the voluptuous 
Italian, and the fanciful Frenchman, have less 
stalwart strength of character than the Anglo- 
Saxon; and while they cultivate works which 
minister to taste and luxury at the expense, of- 
tentimes, of the more solid works ; yet we are 
unwilling to attribute their effeminacy to the 
cultivation of Ideality. Other causes, which 
it becomes us not here to discuss, have given 
caste to their national and social positions. If 
they lack utilitarian qualities, and their char- 
acters are, therefore, objectionable, would we 
decry their taste, and rob them of those de- 
corative qualities which have filled the world 





with works of beauty—and may be said to 
have preserved the arts of elegance amid the 
storms of war, and the rude conditions of co- 
lonial and emigrative life. The rude log 
cabin combines warmth, shelter, security, and 
strength, and serves all the purposes of ab- 
stract necessity and utility; but the delicate 
vase from France, to be a receptacle of the 


wild flowers of the prairie in that same cabin; 


or the elegant fan that cools the sun-burnt 
brow of rustic beauty, or the china tea-set, 
and other articles of taste, carry into the wil- 
derness the seeds of civilization that ulti- 
mately grow into elegant mansions, rich fur- 
niture, and neat and ornamental dress—with 
taste and personal manners to match. We 
know that the grey goose has been praised, 
and the beautiful peacock and butterfly de- 
cried; but we are disposed to think that the 
plenitude of beauty in bird and flower, and 
shell and sky, was adjusted for purposes as 
wise as those objects which serve merely eco- 
nomical ends. 


Large Ideality gives a thrill of delight to 
the child, or the man of grey hairs, at the 
sight of nature’s gems of beauty; it warms 
the imagination of the rustic ploughman to 
breathe immortal song, which is to gladden 
and cheer the human soul in every clime and 
age. Dress a child in sober grey answering 
merely the purposes of decency and warmth, 
and it will be difficult to induce it to be 
cleanly, and to sufficiently value the clothing 
to take care of and preserve it; but Jet it be 
““my pretty dress,” of beautiful color and ele- 
gant pattern, and it will be kept with fasti- 
dious care untorn and unsoiled. Fill a house 
with rough benches and rude utensils, and 
they are jammed, and kicked, and battered 
like the benches of a school-house ; but make 
these articles of elegant patterns and orna- 
mental wood, and with what care are they 
treasured as heir-looms for a century. What 
is true of furniture and clothing is also true 
of architecture, books, and in fact everything, 
as the rough usage of rough school-houses 
fully proves. On the contrary, let a school- 
house be built with “ cornice, frieze, and ar- 
chitrave,” according to a tasty architecture, 
with inside work of moulding and column, 
all nicely painted, grained, and properly fin- 
ished, and what mischievous pocket-knife, 
even in Yankee land, ever dares, or deems 
it other than sacrilege to make its onslaughts. 
There it will stand, even a school-house, for 
years, without a hack, or unnecessary mark. 


Besides, these articles serve to refine and 
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elevate the mind. Coarse thoughts are apt to 
dwell with coarse external objects, while 
beauty begets a polished imagination and 
correct taste, which flows out in politeness of 
language and manner. We therefore urge 
rife cultivation of Ideality upon all who have 
the charge of the education of the young. 
Let every flower make its impress on their 
minds, and every form of beauty in nature and 
art exert its refining influence upon their 
characters. Teach them not only refinement 
of mental action, but an elegant and polished 
mode of expression, and you have done much 
to make them beloved and happy. 


8 0 
INSANITY versus SELFISHNESS. 


[A very intelligent and highly esteemed friend 
of ours in Dublin, Ireland, writes us under date of 
January 29, 1852, the following account of a most 
singular case which had just closed in one of the 
Trish courts, which will be read with interest.] 


To the Editors of the American Phrenological Journal, 
Dusuin, JAN. 29, 1852. 

GENTLEMEN :—That truth is sometimes stranger 
than fiction is exemplified in many of the incidents 
of every-day life. I was present a few weeks since 
at a trial of a most extraordinary character in one 
of our superior courts. The plaintiff, a young man 
named Mathews, a graduate of Dublin University, 
sued Dr. Harty, a physician of over fifty years 
standing, for causing him to be immured in a lunatic 
asylum on a plea of insanity. The grounds of the 
defence were, that the young man occasionally ex- 
hibited some eccentricities of character !—that at 
times he was sullen, gloomy, and despondent—that 
he evinced a passionate love of plaintive music, and 
(strongest proof of all) that he consulted a Phren- 
ologist, obtained from him a sketch of character, 
and actually expressed a wish to study the science. 
Will your hundred thousand intelligent readers 
suppose it possible, that in the 19th century, in a 
public court of justice, and with that full blaze of 
light which the progress of mental philosophy has 
thrown on metaphysics, and the discoveries of Bell 
and Hunter in Anatomical Science, that a physi- 
cian whose practice was chiefly confined to a class 
of cases which, of all others, demonstrate to con- 
viction the beautiful truths of this important science, 
would have the fatuity to instruct counsel, that he 
considered a person seeking a Phrenological consul- 
tation a proper subject for a mad-house; yet such 
I assure them was the fact; but to save to the 
leading points of this “romance in real life,” it ap- 
peared in evidence, that Mathews was educated 
from his childhood by the defendant—that he 
never knew any other patron—that he was sent to 
several schools both in England and Ireland—that 
he at length entered Trinity College, Dublin, and 
after a course of severe study obtained the degree 
of scholarship, that he was beloved by his fellow- 
students, and the superiors of the college, (several 
of whom testified in the strongest terms to his emi- 
nent literary abilities and unimpeachable moral 
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character,) that on passing his examination, he ob- 
tained some lucrative tuitions, and on his return 
from the country to his chambers in college, last 
summer, he was pounced on by two keepers, and 
on the joint certificates of Harty and another phy- 
sician, conveyed to Swift’s Hospital, (a common 
mad-house,) where he was incarcerated for a month, 
and then discharged by the attending physicians, 
who could discover no trace of that fearful malady 
with which he was sworn to be afflicted. The 
young man never knew the circumstances con- 
nected with his birth, or who were his parents, 
and his confinement having taken place about the 
period when he became of age, it was generally 
supposed that the whole matter was planned with 
the view of depriving him of some large property 
or fortune to which he was entitled: and now 
comes the strangest revelation of all. Dr. Harty, 


availing himself of the privileges of a recent Act of 


Parliament, by which the testimony of a defend- 
ant is made admissible as evidence, mounted the 
witness stand and swore that he himself was the 
father of the unfortunate and helpless youth—that 
his mother was a lady of birth and education, 
and that to no mortal being was that secret (now 
wrung from him when his honor was impeached) 
ever before communicated, This extraordinary and 
unexpected disclosure created an immense sensa- 
tion in a crowded court; the jury retired, and, 
after a few minutes deliberation, brought in a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff of $5,000 damages, and costs. 
To the Phrenological spectator this trial would 
naturally suggest some important reflections. If 
Mathews paid attention to the suggestions con- 
tained in Dr. Brigham’s excelleat pamphlet, entitled 
“ The Influence of Mental Excitement on Health ;” 
or to the practical remarks of the Messrs. Fowlers 
in their “Self Culture,” a work, the value of which 
to the student is inestimable, he would have dis- 
covered the importance of physical as well as 
mental exercise, and spared himself much of that 
self-imposed suffering, the result of nervous irrita- 
bility. The charge made against him of having 
consulted a Phrenologist afforded his counsel, Mr. 
Whiteside, one of the most erudite practitioners of 
the Irish bar, a distinguished scholar, and an emi- 
nent senator, an opportunity of paying a beautiful 
tribute to the character and labors of George 
Combe which elicited the admiration of a crowded 
court. If Dr. Harty, or those of his school, who 
contemptuously reject what they have never can- 
didly investigated, suppose that they are more 
capable of forming an accurate opinion of the 
merits of Phrenology than such writers as that 
able divine, and acute logician, Dr. Whately, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, who thus expresses himself :— 


“T am convinced, that evenif all connection of 
the brain with the mind were regarded not merely 
as doubtful, but as a perfect chimera, still the 
treatises of many phrenological writers would be 
of great value, from their employing a metaphysi- 
cal nomenclature far more logical, accurate, and 
convenient, than Locke, Stewart, and other writers 
of their school. That the religious and moral ob- 


\ jections against the Phrenological theory are utterly 
J futile, I have from the first been fully convinced.” 


Or as that distinguished physician, Sir William 
Ellis, M. D., who thus writes :— 

“Until I became acquainted with Phrenology, I 
had no solid basis upon which I could ground any 
treatment for the cure of the disease of insanity ; 
and residing amidst six hundred lunatics, no day 
passed in which the truth of Phrenology was not 
exemplified”— 

It is to be hoped that the verdict of an intelli- 
gent jury will even now direct their minds to an 
impartial examination of this important subject, 
which must result in the effectual cure of so insane 
an idea, 

With best wishes for the success of your truly 
philanthropic labors, I have the honor to be, gentle- 
men, respectfully yours, Aw Op Discrere. 





SCIENCE OF MIND. 


BY OWEN T, HOBBS. 

Tax history of earth, with all its voluminous 
piles written upon theology and moral science, 
have never produced such a pure and lofty exposi- 
tion of the nature of man, as is to be found in that 
which is inspired and dictated by the science of 
Phrenology. 

All former writers have, upon the subjects 
named, endeavored to explain the phenomena ex- 
hibited by mind upon the principles of its unity— 
consequently no philosophic solution of the incon- 
sistencies of human nature could be given com- 
parable to that which may be found in the illus- 
‘trations portrayed by that system which teaches of 
a plurality of organs of mind of different functions. 
That such a system of mental philosophy should 
meet with opposition and ridicule, were not to be 
wondered at. All important discoveries in science 
have been met and opposed with a zeal correspond- 
ing to their utility, and that too by men professing 
themselves to be wise. 

Mark the reception of the greatest discoveries 
that adorn the annals of science, and the persecu- 
tions that have followed their discoveries—to whose 
illustrious names their enemies are now building 
monuments. Permit us to conjure up the shades 
of the illustrious dead, and let them speak. 

Come Gallileo—testify— What say’st thou of the 
motions of the earth and the heavenly bodies? 

“ Why—lI professed to believe, and taught the 
system as is universally taught and believed at 
this day—the wise, the mighty—kings, counsellors, 
and inquisitors, arraigned and condemned me to 
an ignominious death if I would not retract, for 
the profession of this belief.” 

Hervey! What say’st thou ? 

“TI discovered the circulation of the blood—a 
fact which all now admit and teach. I was reviled 
by many wise men; but the facts were not over- 
thrown thereby.” 

Sir Isaac Newton—“ I discovered the composi- 
tion of light, and made known by experiments the 
facts relating thereto. Sages and philosophers op- 
posed me—all now believe.” 

Another important discovery is announced—a 
child is born, and many wise men of the East have 
gone forth—not to worship, but like Herod, to 
destroy! It is a discovery concerning mind and 


its operations! What dazzling light! Shut it out 
—Herod is troubled ! 

Dr. Gall will testify—*I discovered the func- 
tions of the brain and its plurality of organs—that 
size is to be considered a measure of power—that 

* mental manifestations correspond with organic con- 
ditions. 

“No one has overthrown these propositions by 
facts, nor counter facts, yet I, and the truths which 
I discovered, have been persecuted, reviled, and 
branded with infidelity by men called great, and 
good, and wise. But at this time many truly wise 
and good and great—doctors of physic, and doctors 
of divinity, are proclaiming these great, practical, 
and important truths; and milliuns believe and re- 
joice in the prospect of such a brilliant light as this 
discovery is destined to usher in upon the world of 
mind. 

“Tt will take its seat with the savans of earth, 
and illuminate the sanctums of religion, literature, 
and science, and bring to light mysteries that have 
been hid from the foundation of the world.” 
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HEN RY RUSSELL. 
HIS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The temperament of Mr. Russell is a pre- 
dominance of the vital or sanguine, which 
gives warmth, impulse, ardor and sympathy, 
and makes him alive to all that is pathetic in 
affection or taste. He is eminently a man of 
feeling, and has that healthy flow of spirits 
that gives pathos to all his emotions and en- 
ables him not only to drink in, like Dempster 
and the Hutchinsons, a deep inspiration from 
all the sympathies of the great public heart 
and sail on its flood tide, but to awaken and 
move the very tide on which he sails. 

This temperament is indicated by the 
depth and roundness of his chest, showing 
large and healthy vital organs; by the 
smoothness and rotundity of his face and by 
the luxuriance and bushy strength of his 
hair. 

To this warmth of vital constitution, is 
added a good degree of the mental or nervous, 
which gives to his ardor a refinement and in- 
tensity that awakens in the hearer the ele- 
ments of taste, method and imagination. 
Thus these two organic conditions give him 
power over the affections of his hearers, while 
all their more generous moral impulses, to- 
gether with Ideality, are agreeably affected. 

He has large social organs, hence his music 
touches every string of the social lyre. He 
has enovgh of Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness, Self Esteem and Approbativeness to 
give him energy, ambition, pride and perse- 
verance, and these impart to his compositions 
and efforts astrong tinge of the heroic. These 
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elements, too, make all his powers positive in 
their influence upon an audience, and hence 
one feels while careering with him over the 
rough or smouth s a of song, that their bark 
is guided by aself-possessed and skillful pilot 
and the hearer yields hims-lf cajtive to the 
power that moves him. His perceptive or- 
gans are large, as seen in his prominent brow. 
These give a ready p2re-ption and appreci- 
ation of : ll the ever varying phaxs of na- 
ture, and his Time, Tue, Order and Ideality 
being large, he is able to embody the active 
phenomena and passive scenery of nature into 
spirit-stirring songs. 

Eventuality and Locality are both large, 
which greatly aids him inretaining facts, and 
the relative position of things, and to weave 
them into his compositions so as to make the 
picture true to nature and give it a life-like 
activity. 

Benevolence and Veneration are large, 
hence he has strong sympathy with suffering 
and a profound reverence for all that is noble 
and elevated. 
fidelity of his acting and the dramatic effect 
he throws into his performances. 


Imitation is large, hence the 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF HENRY RUSSELL. 


The lovers of music, or those who declare them- 
selves to be such, may in general be divided into 
two classes ; those who love the melody of music, 
and those who rather love the poetry attached to 
it. In England and America, the greater part of 
people belong to the latter order: they like to 
understand the words. How frequently do we 
hear that candid confession! And we own that it 
is an honorable ambition, the desire to have the 
meaning of harmony fully explained. The spirit 
of English, Scotch, and Irish taste is essentially the 
ballad style—the music being a mere line on which 
to hang long strings of verses. Hence domestic 
tragedies of “the olden time” have been woven into 
rude rhymes, and sent through the mouths of suc- 
cessive generations, until the very incidents from 
which the ballads took their origin have become 
buried in oblivion. The spirit still lingers univer- 
sally amongst the British, whether high or low. It 
is the poetry, the incident, the record of feeling, that 
interests far more than the mere harmony or sci- 
entific perfection. It is for this very reason that 
Mr. Henry Russell is so popular, and that his mel- 
odies have taken such kindly root among the public. 
It is because the meaning of every air he sings is 
felt and fully entered into. It is because he selects 
pieces with a view to touch the heart of his au- 
ditor. 

But another cause of his popularity is the pecu- 
liar character of his performances, which consist of a 
number of vocal pieces, sung and accompanied on 
the piano by himself. It is at once seen what an 
arduous task it must be to supply in this manner 
the whole materials of an evening’s entertainment, 





the more especially as it is not varied by comic re- 
citations, after the manner of the late Messrs. 
Mathews, Dibdin, and Bannister. Still Russell does 
not altogether reject comic airs; and what with these 
and his more serious and pathetic melodies, he fully 
engages the attention of the audience, whose plea- 
sure is manifested by warm and incessant applause. 
His entertainments are thus particularly novel ; and, 
from the peculiarly dramatic character of his per- 
formance, they have become permanently attrac- 
tive. His pieces are, with very few exceptions, 
of his own composition. Some are songs or bal- 
lads; others, cantatas, or scenas of considerable 
magnitude. One of these grand scenas, “The Mani- 
ac,” is founded on the incident of a gentleman con- 
fined, though sane, in a madhouse, losing his rea- 
son.through despair, and dying frantic. The prison- 
er in his cell mingles piteous entreaties for freedom 
with wild ravings and incoherent visions of former 
days of love and happiness. All this is depicted 
by the music with much genius; and one passage 
in particular, “ I see her dancing in the hall,” which 
is ingeniously accompanied by an airy dancing 
measure, is exquisitely pathetic and beautiful, and, 
whenever performed, never fails to bring down 
rounds of applause. “The Ship on Fire,” is still 
more powerful, both in regard to descriptive effects 
and the expression of passion in its utmost inten- 
sity. It calls forth enthusiastic admiration from 
the most distinguished professors and amateurs, 
and from all who possess a refined taste in music, 
and just appreciation of what is really grand and 
beautifulin harmony. The whole of the music of 
his songs is characterized occasionally by life and 
spirit, and occasionally by a surpassing flow and 
beauty of melody. 


It was while Russell was staying in America, in 
1835, that an incident occurred which gaye rise to 
his peculiar style of singing and composition. While 
residing in the city of Rochester, he met Henry 
Clay one evening at a party, and was so struck by 
the tones of that great orator, which were at once 
so sonorous and so full of melody, that he could 
not avoid listening to him with the most absorbing 
interest, and until the party broke up. On going 
home and retiring to rest, the rich tones of the 
great -orator’s voice still echoed in his heart and 
rang in his brooding ear, and seemed to mingle 
with the loud sounds of the stormy wind, for it 
was a tempestuous winter night. “I could not 
sleep—I could not rest,” continues Russell, in his 
own narrative; “and, recollecting that I had in 
my possession a beautiful poem by my friend Charles 
Mackay, descriptive of such a warfare of the ele- 
ments as was then raging, I arose and endeavoured 
to wed it toa melody which should be true to na- 
ture, and admit of that clearness and distinctness 
which had been suggested to me as so necessary 
to successful musical execution, by the conversa- 
tion of Mr. Clay. Before the dawn of day, I had 
completed the music to‘The Wind of the Winter 
Night, which was the basis of my American rep- 
utation.” From this date Russell continued com- 
posing. Song followed song with such rapidity, 
that, in the end, his entertainments consisted almost 
entirely of his own compositions. His themes were 
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derived chiefly from the poems of Eliza Cook’ 
Charles Mackay, G. P. Morris, and H. J. Sharpe. 


_ Born at Sheerness in 1814, Mr. Henry Russell 
commenced his musical instructions, ata very early 
age, under Mr. Charles King, the son of the celebra- 
ted composer. King gave the power of music full 
play and ample justice, by raising it to the dignity 
of a science—by investing the airy form of the en- 
chantress with a sober drapery—by trusting not 
to the legerdemain which demands hours of work 
for the fingers, and idleness for the head, but by 
introducing a deeper study of the vast mystery of 
harmony, modulation, composition, and transposi- 
tion, of every possible description. Thus music 
partook, from his very earliest age, of both portions 
of Russell's being—refined his intellectual and puri- 
fied his moral sense. Thus music has never been 
considered by him in the light of a mere trivial pas- 
time wherewith to while away time. The grandeur 
appertaining to a severe science has ever (to him) 
rested on her name. ; 


When he was only twelve, his musical genius 
began for the first time to develop itself before 
the public on the boards of the Surrey Theater, 
where he was associated with other juvenile mu- 
sicians, who, like himself, afterwards attained em- 
inence in the profession, in the performance of 
English operas. From the favorable recognition 
which the talent of young Russell met with from 
the press and the public in general, his friends de- 
termined to improve him in music, and to spare no 
expense in his education, hopeful of a future emi- 
nence which they might now reasonably expect for 
him. He was therefore sent to Italy, where he 
studied under Rossini. With this great composer 
he sung and played, till he obtained an accurate 
knowledge of the laws by which the airs we breathe 
are made vocal and harmonious. How few have 
raised their eyes from the visible keys of the mun- 
dane vehicle of sound, to scrutinize the great laws 
on which the performance of the simplest air de- 
pends! Artistic passion too frequently contents 
itself with the mere enjoyment of the result, with- 
out rising to the contemplation of the inner mech- 
anism and beautiful fitness of every law in the 
realm of music. 


On returning to his native country, Russell spent 
a couple of years in discharging the duties of chorus- 
master of the Italian Opera, in the Haymarket, and 
then went back again to Italy, where he resumed 
Lis musical studies under Generale, Mayerbeer, and 
other masters. It is a custom at Naples to give a 
gold medal for the best musical composition; and 
in the autumn of 1833, Russell contended for this 
prize and won it. As it was presented to him by 
the hand of the King of Naples, the distinction en- 
titles him to the rank and title of chevalier in that 
country. 

Shortly after this we find Russell again in Eng- 
land; but, after a brief residence, he took his de- 
parture for Canada, in the year 1834. But Canada 
has hardly assumed her place in the musical world ; 
and from the little encouragement that he met 
with in the British possessions, Russell migrated to 
the United States, aware that from the great 
dearth of homebred musical genius, whether as 
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composers or performers, the country of brother 
Jonathan must depend on imported luxury in this 
particular. He commenced at New York his ca- 
reer as a vocalist, and as the Americans are not 
gifted with extremely refined taste, he sang chiefly 
the effusions most popular among them, “Ole Bull 
and Old Dan Tucker, or the Match for an Oyster 
Supper,” and “De Merry Shoeblack, or My Old 
Aunt Sally,” were far more palatable to brother 
Jonathan than the finest airs of Bellini or Mayer- 
beer. The vast superiority of his musical genius 
soon had become recognized, and he received an in- 
vitation, while at Toronto, from some gentlemen of 
the City of Rochester, to locate himself among them, 
Thither he went accordingly, and in 1835 was ap- 
pointed professor of music in an academy devoted 
to the cultivation of that science. It was while 
staying at Rochester, and while holding this ap- 
pointment, that his mind became inclined to that 
particular kind of composition which has led to his 
greatness as a musician, and which was occasioned 
by the occurrence of an incident which we have al- 
ready related. His peculiar kind of composition 
and singing has been thus truly and clearly described 
by an able criticin the Daily News :—*“ He chooses 
narrative and descriptive subjects of strong inter- 
est, which are clothed in language of poetical beau- 
ty and power. The simple notes to which he unites 
his verses are so perfectly accommodated to their 
rhythm, emphasis, and accent, that he is enabled 
to declaim them with all the clearness, energy, and 
passion of spoken language; and this is the secret 
of his success, great and deserved as it is, 

Having hit upon this new style of music, and 
finding it extremely popular, Russell devoted his 
whole attention to it, and in about a year’s time 
his fame had spread not only over the whole of the 
United States, but had even reached the shores of 
Europe. In 1836, with this great renown, he was 
traversing America from one end to another; and 
wherever and whenever he gave his entertainments 
—and it was at all places and at all times—he was 
all but idolized by the multitudes who flocked to 
hear him sing. While thus enriching himself and 
delighting the Americans, the love of home, and 
the hope of gaining from his countrymen reputa- 
tion and favor akin to what he was enjoying in the 
land of his early adoption, induced him to leave 
the scene of his triumphs, that he might submit 
himself and his compositions to the judgment of a 
British audience. Accordingly, in 1842, we find 
Russell in England; and on Thursday the 23d of 
February, in that year, giving, in the rooms of his 
friend Mr. Kirkman, in Soho-square, for the first 
time in England, one of those entertainments the 
fame of which had so favorably preceded his pro- 
gress to his native country. With respect to this 
entertainment, there was this remarkable about it 
—that it was the first which any vocalist had had 
the courage to give wnaided. The undertaking— 
though it has since been imitated, and is now pop- 
ular—was certainly bold: some cayilled, others 
wondered, but all rushed to hear him. A crowded 
audience loudly applauded his successful efforts ; 
and as if with one voice, the critics praised the 
great extent of his musical powers. Since then 
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Russell has been adding yearly to his reputation. 
In the metropolis and in every part of the provin- 
ces he has given—and at some periods, almost 
nightly—his vocal entertainments with increasing 
success and approbation. With but a short ab- 
sence of a few months in America, he has, since 
his first appearance in Soho-square, regularly es- 
tablished himself in England. 


The following description of his powers is from 
the pen of his friend, the publisher of the only 
correct and authorized edition of his songs, Mr. 
Davidson, of London, to whose memoir we are in- 
debted for the above facts with regard to this em- 
inent singer. 

In addition to a baritone voice of great strength, 
pliability, and sweetness, Mr. Russell has the ad- 
vantage of a more perfect musical declamation 
than was ever before exhibited, except perhaps by 
Mr. Braham, and a power of dramatic expression 
unsurpassed by any vocalist who ever sought the 
favor of the public. To these advantages he adds 
that of being as excellent a musician and compo- 
ser as a vocalist ; and when, speedily after his debut 
in the towns of the United States, he began the 
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production of his own striking and dramatic scenas 
and cantatas, he created such a furor of applause, 
that he took his stand at once among the first voca- 
lists of the day. From that period his career, both 
in the United States and in the United Kingdom, 
has been a succession of triumphs. He has been 
recognized as the “singer of the people ”—thou- 
sands in every city and large town in the empire, 
have hung delighted on the tones of his voice, and 
been enchained, as with a tragedy or drama, as 
they listened to the songs he sang—each one being 
a drama in itself, and telling a whole history of 
passion and incident in the short compass of a few 
stanzas. The music to which these productions are 
allied is varied and entrancing as the subject, and 
each lends to the other the aid which the marriage 
of fine music with fine poetry never fails to pro- 
duce, but which, in the compositions of Mr. Russell, 
is more strikingly exemplified than it can be in the 
ordinary song and ballad, constructed upon simpler 
principles, and raising no such complex, varied, and 
passionate emotions as he contrives to impart. He 
has originated a new school, full of pathos, sensi- 
bility, and fire—a rare combination of the poetry 
of thought and the poetry of sound. 
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Simplicity, tenderness, strength, and mellowness, 
are the agents by which Mr, Russell produces his 
effects. His style—plain, yet effective—* catches 
a grace beyond the reach of art.” Mr. Russell has 
as perfect a command over his vocal organs as any 
living singer: every note is true, round, and beau- 
tifully finished; an unequal or imperfect note never 
escapes him. He has shown at some of his con- 
certs that he can execute roulades and cadenzas 
when he chooses ; but he has too much good taste 
and judgment to ruin a touching or simple ballad, 
or a descriptive song, by what are generally termed 
ornaments, merely for the sake of showing off the 
flexibility of his voice. He depends solely upon 
its highly cultivated tones, upon expression, and 
upon distinct enunciation, for its effects. 

Much as his singing is admired, his style of ac- 
companiment is not the least attractive feature of 
his performances. What though Mr. Russell, for 
the purpose of attaining some particular effect, may 
now and then take a stride beyond the rules of art? 
The fact that he has the boldness to reject commonly 
received rules where they stand in the way of the 
effects he désires to produce, argues any thing but 


ignorance on his part of the rules themselves. 
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ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF 
THE HUMAN HEART. 


BY A. P. DUTOHER, M. D. 


Who can contemplate the wonders of the human 
frame without amazement? And who would be 
ignorant of the truths that constitute those won- 
ders? Its exquisite machinery ! the perfect struct- 
ure of its parts! Consider, for a moment, what 
an immense number of parts must be in action to 
enable us to breathe, to feel, and to walk. Hun- 
dreds of bones, in diversified forms, connected to- 
gether by various modes of articulation; hundreds 
of muscles to produce motion, each of them acting 
in at least ten different capacities ; hundreds of 
tendons and ligaments to connect the bones and 
muscles; hundreds of arteries to convey the blood 
to the remotest part of the system; hundreds of 
veins to bring it back to its reservoir, the heart; 
thousands of lacteals and lymphatic tubes, absorb- 
ing and conveying nutriment to the circulating flu- 
ids ; millions of pores, through which the perspira- 
tion is continually issuing; an infinity of nervous 
ramifications, diffusing sensation through all parts 
of this exquisite machinery ; and the heart at every 
pulsation exerting a force of a hundred thousand 
pounds, in order to preserve all this complicated 
machinery in constant operation. Well may the 
psalmist exclaim—*“How precious are Thy contri- 
vances concerning me, O, God! How great is the 
sum of them. I will praise Thee, for I am fearfully 
and wonderfully made |” 

We propose, in these articles, to give a general 
description of the anatomy and physiology of the 
Heart, and those organs concerned in the transmis- 
sion and purification of the blood. 

“a 
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THE HEART. 


-This complicated and beautiful organ is situated 
in the center of the human system, behind the 


breast-bone, and is itself the center of the sangut- 


niferous system. In shape it is conical, and it is 
situated with the apex pointing downward and to 
the left side, while the base is above and toward 
the right side. The walls of the heart are com- 
posed of several layers of strong muscular fibers, 
which run obliquely, around it in various directions, 
In all animals which breathe atmospheric air, the 
heart is divided into four chambers. Two of these 
chambers are for propelling the blood into the 
lungs, and the other two for sending it through the 
arteries into the body. As each of these chambers 
are distinct, we shall briefly describe them sepa- 
rately. 





F FIG. 1. 

The right chamber or auricle (R A) forms the 
right and anterior part of the base of the heart. 
It is a hollow muscular cavity with thin walls, 
separated on the left side by a thin partition from 


the left chamber. There are three openings in 
the right chamber. Two of these are the mouths 
of two large veins, (V OC. V C,) which will be de- 
scribed hereafter ; the other is the right auriculo- 
ventricular opening, or aperture by which the right 
auricle communicates with the lower right cham- 
ber or ventricle. 

The right ventricle (R V) is a triangular cavity, 
with muscular walls, thicker than those of the au- 
ricle, and extending from the right auricle to nearly 
the apex, or point of the heart. When we open 
its front and examine its interior walls, we find it 
marked within by several strong detached bundles 
of muscular fiber, some of them furnished with 
delicate tendons or sinews, which are attached to a 
valve, (V V,) the use of which we shall describe 
presently. There are two openings into the right 
ventricle; the opening going to the lungs, called 
the pulmonary artery, (P A,) and the right passage, 
just noticed, by which it communicates with the 
right auricle. This remarkable opening, if viewed 
from the ventricle, is seen to be furnished with a 
valve, which is a structure of great importance. 
It is called the tricuspid valve, from its having 
three points. 

“There are three triangular folds of the mem- 
brane which lines the cavities of the heart; they 
are attached by their bases to the edges of the 





ventricular orifice, while their points hang loose in- 
to the cavity of the ventricle. They can fold back 
freely into the space, and therefore allow the blood 
to pass readily from the auricle into the ventricle ; 
but these folds could not, unaided, withstand the 
current against them, and would themselves be 
forced into the auricle, were it not for the little 
tendons already mentioned. These tendons_are 
just long enough when the ventricle is distended, 
to allow the valves to lie flat and cover the open- 
ing completely ; and short enough to prevent them 
being pushed through into the auricle. They act 
very much like the ropes attached to the corners of 


’ the jib sails of a ship, which keep the sails from 


being blown away by the wind. 

“ But this is not all the beauty and ingenuity of 
this complicated structure. These tendonous cords 
are of exactly the required length, when the yen- 
tricle is fully expanded, to keep the valve in its 
proper place. But when the ventricle contracts, 
and its sides are brought near to each other, it is 
apparent that the cords must become loosened, and 
the valve be allowed to float into the auricle, and 
thus destroy its use as a valve, without some pre- 
ventive against such an accident. Such a preyent- 
ive is beautifully provided. The cords are attached 
to the ventricle by the intervention of little mus- 
cles which contract at the moment the ventricle 
contracts, in an opposite direction, just enough to 
keep the cords always at the same degree of ten- 
sion. When the ventricle expands, these muscles 
relax in a corresponding degree, so as to elongate the 
cords and accommodate them to the varying di- 
ameter of the ventricle.”* 





FIG. 2. 

The left auricle (LL A) makes up the remainder 
of the base of the heart. It resembles very much 
the right auricle, except that it lies to the back and 
left side of the heart. It has five openings into its 
cavity. Four of these belong to the pulmonary 
veins, bringing the blood from the lungs. The 
other is the left auriculo-ventricular opening, and 
establishes a free communication between the left 
auricle and ventricle. 

The left ventricle (L V) joins the left auricle in- 
feriorly, and constitutes the remainder of the apex 
of the heart. Its walls are thicker than any other 
part of the heart. Its internal appearance is very 





* Bell’s Anatomy. 
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similar to that of the right ventricle, being marked 
by fleshy columns, and having two openings in the 
cavity. One of theseis the /e/t awriculo-ventricular 
orifice, which, like that of the right side, is furnished 
with a valve. In this instance, however, the valve 
has only two points, and has hence, from an obvious 
comparison, been termed the mitral valve. The 
other opening is the orifice of the great artery, the 
a-or-ta, (A,) by which the blood is sent to all parts 
of the body. 


It may not be out of place here to observe that 
the mouth, or rather the base of the aorta and the 
pulmonary artery, (which rises from the right ven- 
tricle, and the use of which is to propel the venous 
blood into the lungs,) is an admirable arrange- 
ment of valves to prevent the blood from flowing 
back into the ventricle, after it has once entered in- 
to the artery. A description of one will answer 
for both. 

At the base of the aorta, there is a firm ring, to 
which the valves now to be described are attached. 
The necessity of this will appear evident, since, if 
the ring could be stretched by the force of the 
heart’s action, the valves would not be sufficient to 
close the passage ; their conjoined diameters would 
not equal that of the artery which they have to 
close. These valves are three in number ; they are 
little half-moon-shape bags of their membrane, 
which are thrown up by the blood passing out of 
the ventricle, but by the slightest retrograde move- 
ment of the blood, their margins are caught, and 
then, being distended or bagged, they fall together 
and close the passage, as illustrated in fig. 3. 





There are some curious little adjustments con- 
nected with these valves, which manifest the me- 
chanical skill and wisdom of that Being who con- 
ceived the plan of man’s physical organization, and 
who has executed it with such surprising accuracy 
and precision. 

When the valve is thrown up by the blood pass- 
ing out of the heart, it is not permitted to touch or 
fall upon the side of the artery, for if it did, it 
would not be readily caught up by the blood that 
flows back ; there is, therefore, a little dilation of 
the coats of the artery forming a pouch behind 
each valve, by which, being always full of blood, 


\ although the margins of the valve be distended to 


artery. These valves, then, are never permitted to 
fall against the artery, and therefore they are al- 
ways prepared to receive the motion of the refiuent 
blood. 

To strengthen these valves and effectually secure 
their edges from being torn, there are tendons run- 
ning along their margins like the bolt-rope or foot- 
rope along the edge of a sail, and these tendons 
are attached to the side of the artery, and give the 
valve great strength. 

Such is a brief description of the heart and its 
cavities. All that we shall add to this description 
is, that the chambers of the heart and blood-vessels 
throughout are lined with a fine smooth membrane 
which facilitates the flow of the blood, &c.; and ex- 
ternally it is covered by a membranous bag, called 
the pericardium, which contains the serous or wa- 
tery fluid that surrounds the heart, and by its at- 
tachment to the medistinum and diaphragm, pre- 
serves the heart in a fixed position at its base, 
while it allows free motion to the body of that or- 
gan during its contractions and dilations. 





PHONOGRAPHY : 
ITS VALUE AND USES. 


Man’s nature abounds in wants and needs, and 
terrestial nature abounds equally in the means of 
this supply. Thus, he needs garments, houses, and 
a thousand other things indispensable to his com- 
fort, or at least promotive of it. These instrumen- 
talities we call property, or the necessaries and 
comforts of life. 

But some of these things are relatively more 
important than others; thus, food, houses, raiment, 
d&c., are absolutely indispensable to the very exis- 
tence of man on earth, and therefore bear a greater 
relative importance than many fancy articles. In 
view of this relative value of different things, pray 
what one commodity towers above all these, as the 
light of the sun towers above all lesser lights? 
That by which rnp is developed, and its various 
operations manifested. For what was earth, and all 
things upon it created, but to develop man? And 
for what was man Created, but to manifest mind ? 
So that every created thing is adapted simply and 
ultimately to the production and development of 
MIND AND souL. Of course those kinds of property 
which most directly facilitate this grand end of 
creation are relatively most important. 

Books, newspapers, lectures, sermons, and con- 
versation, being the greatest instrumentalities for 
the manifestation and development of mind, there- 
by become the highest order of property on earth, 
nor is the day far distant when they will be so re- 
garded. A vast amount of capital is even now 
embarked in the book and printing business, schools 
included. How vast their increase even within our 
recollection. But our race is progressing, from the 
animal to the moral. Every year adds more and 
still more to the men and capital invested in this 
mental and moral department of humanity. Fifty 
years hence, in our country, judging from the 
present ratio of increase, this kind of property will 
preponderate over all others, and if in fifty years, 
what in five hundred, and five thousand, for the race 





Indeed, houses and lands, raiment and s‘ocks, gold 
and silver, and every other species of property, 
will soon come to be considered comparatively 
valueless, except as they promote human intellec- 
tuality and morality, while the latter are to stand 
out upon the very face of everything appertaining 
to man as the paramount objects of human pursuit 
and human happiness. Even in the present low 
state of human mentality, to those of exalted intel- 
lect and morality, a good book comes to be the high- 
est order of property they can know. Can dollars 
measure the value of any new truth, or lofty moral 
aspiration : and has not the reader perused some 
one book the truths and feelings excited by which 
you would not consent to have obliterated for the 
wealth of Astor and Gerard combined, provided 
your mind could never again obtain them? Mind, 
ideas, and feelings being thus incomparably more 
valuable than money, or any other species of pro- 
perty, of course whatever facilitates the intercom- 
munion of mind with mind, comes next in value to 
the mind itself. Thought being infinitely valuable 
relatively, so is every instrumentality for dissemi- 
uating it. Of these, the printing press furnishes an 
illustration. Before its invention, what was man? 
Blot it out,and what would he soon become? 
What keeps down the wretched millions of the old 
world? The censorship and prohibition of the 
press, Give them the free intercommunion of mind 
with mind, and one year would witness an organized 
and triumphantly successful revolution throughout 
all Europe. Whatever, then, aids the press, pro- 
motes the highest good of man. 


But that press is now an exceedingly bungling 
affair. Reference is had not to the mechanical 
means of stereotyping and printing, for they have 
been carried to very great perfection. Improve- 
ments most wonderful have recently been invented 
in the mere mechanical department of printing, 
Only think of thirty thousand impressions per hour, 
whereas thirty or at least fifty years ago, one or 
two impressions per minute were considered won- 
derful. But we can hardly hope for any very great 
additions to the printing art, in this direction. 
There are directions, however, in which we may 
expect even greater improvements than this rapidity. 
We may expect such improvements in the facilities 
with which thoughts are transferred to that press, 
We may, we ought to expect to make as great im- 
provements in this direction, as we have just made 
in the other. And what is putting thoughts on 


paper but spelling? Nothing more, nothing less, 


nothing else. And is not our present mode of 
spelling as bungling as was our mode of printing 
in Franklin's day? How exceedingly clumsy our 
mode of putting some of our simplest words on 
paper, such as which, thought, cough, though, ete— 
bungling’ because unscientific, that is, unnatural. 
Science, is but nature,and nature is all science, 
and every department of nature has its own pecu- 
liar science, and that science is just as perfect as 
nature herself. Spelling, that is, the transferring 
of thought to paper, is a science, for which nature 
has provided just as she has provided the reckon- 
ing of figures, for experiments in natural philosophy 
or mechanics, and nature’s mode of spelling is both 
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perfect in kind, and perfectly easy. About it there 
is not one difficult thing. It is like talking, like the 
gliding of water down an inclined plane, so easy 
that a fvol need not err therein. And what is this 
science of spelling, or thought-writing? It is the 
counterpart of talking. The oral expression of ideas 
is a fixed science ; that science consists in affixing 
certain ideas to certain vocal sounds, and the spelling 
science likewise consists in a like concomitance of 
certain characters with certain sounds. In other 
words thought-writing is, or at least should be, 
analogous to thought-speaking or talking. In short, 
as every vocal sound or combination of sounds, 
should express a given idea or feeling, so should a 
given written character, or combination of charac- 
ters, likewise express a given idea or feeling. And 
there should be just as many written characters as 
there are vocal sounds, the same sound being always 
expressed by the same characters, and every given 
character always representing the same vocal sound. 
This would render thought-writing just as scien- 
tific, easy and unmistakeable as conversation or 
speaking. This once effected, when a child had 
learned these characters, and the appropriate 
sounds attached to each, he would virtually have 
learned to spell every word which could be pro- 
nounced, for the very pronunciation of a word 
would be the spelling of that word. Accordingly 
it would not be possible to commit a mistake in 
spelling. As it would take but a few hours, or at 
most days, to learn these characters, of course it 
would take an equally short time to learn to read. 
Were this done, ninety-nine hundredths of the time 
now spent in teaching children to read, write, and 
spell, would be saved, so that the time now spent 
at school might be employed to infinitely better 
advantage either in physical development, or in 
prosecuting the higher branches of study—an end 
greatly to be desired, for nothing on earth is as im- 
portant as the right training of the juvenile mind, 
and whatever can facilitate it, whatever labor-saving 
can be introduced into education—is more impor- 
tant than any other labor-saving process ever in- 
vented; because it pertains to a higher object— 
because it is a labor-saving of minp, of human time 
and ewistence, 


Infinitely important, then, in the light of these 
general truths, become the sciences of phonog- 
raphy and phonotypy, for they attempt to attain, 
and measurably do attain, these important ends. 


They help to multiply mind and develop thought, 
by transferring these commodities from one human 
being toanother. How important, in an intellectual 
point of view, that a splendid lecture delivered 
Monday evening, in the New York Tabernacle, 
should be laid upon the next morning’s breakfast 
table of every citizen of N. Y., so that they can all 
enjoy that “feast of reason and flow of soul,” which 
emanated from one of nature’s gifted intellects, and 
equally important that that lecture be spread by 
railroad and telegraph, in twenty-four hours, over 
the entire length and breadth of the land. It is 
wonderful that the railroad and steamboat can 
transfer persons and property so easily, rapidly and 
cheaply from place to place. On this account they 
are among the highest orders of property, and in- 








strumentalities of the progress of the race. But 
any invention which can transfer thought with a 
hundred-fold greater rapidity by printing and tele- 
graph, and the intellectual, moral, and social produc- 
tions of nature’s most gifted sons and daughters, 
throughout all our borders, is infinitely more impor- 
tant. This greatest of all ends phonography attains. 
Suppose a most gifted nobleman of thought and 
high aspiration should deliver a most mind and soul 
stirring oration in any part of our land; a single 
phonographic reporter could take down, word for 
word, every successive sentence as fast as uttered; 
which could be transcribed, set, and printed in a 
few hours, and thus distributed illimitably, besides 
being sent by telegraph to all quarters, to be there 
printed and distributed. Now what a mighty in- 
fluence on the human mind this single speech 
would produce; an influence utterly impossible 
without the phonographic art, for no system of 
stenography could give any more than a skeleton 
of the remarks of any speaker. 


In this view of the subject, namely, the relative 
importance of mental property and phonography 
as an instrumentality for fastening this property as 
it emanates from the human mind, and thus dissemi- 
nating it illimitably, how important does phonog- 
raphy become; for it is next in importance and 
value to the ideas themselves. And how does it 
enhance the value of those ideas; for if brilliant 
mental conceptions were obliged to die within the 
soul where they originated they would be of little 
value. If, however, as by speech, they can be 
transferred to hundreds or thousands, their value be- 
comes enhanced in proportion to the number who 
receive them. But suppose, instead of being listened 
to by a few thousands, an invention is made by 
which they can be read by all the civilized millions 
on earth, this value becomes enhanced by every 
new reader. Phonography then becomes the in- 
strument of giving human ideas to the four quarters 
of the world, to be circulated far and near, wherever 
there is mind to be reached and thought to be 
awakened. 


Or, take the phrenological profession. The value 
of correct phrenological delineations of character is 
very great. It is that self-knowledge in a scientific 
form which is the essence of all knowledge. Its 
value cannot be overrated. But suppose an ex- 
pert phrenologist reads a character accurately, and 
gives scientific advice respecting self-improvement, 
health, faults, virtues, occupations, etc., unless re- 
corded some way, how soon do they escape the 
mind of him to whom the advice is given? He 
will be the better to be sure, but only alittle better 
for it; but let a phonographer take down, word for 
word, as they fall from the lips of the delineator, 
and suppose the person reads 'them over every 
birth-day and endeavors to profit by them through- 
out the year, how vast the amount of good he can 
derive therefrom, over and above that derived 
from a mere verbal description. 


Words utterly fail to express the value of the 
phonographic art. The value of steam power is as 
nothing compared to it, because this appertains to 
mind, that to matter, this promotes mental progress, 
that mainly physical. The inventor of letters did a 





great thing, the inventor of printing perhaps a 
greater, and Pitman a greater still, because he 
rendered the other two available; so much more 
available than they could have been without his 
addition to their inventions. Not that Pitman de- 
serves anything like divine honors, for he only did 
what was simple and obvious, he simply saw and 
applied a principle already existing in nature; but 
the practical value of this discovery no human mind 
can ever realize. 

Not but that improvements can yet be made on 
Pitman’s mode of recording ideas, for progression is 
just as much the order of nature here, as every- 
where else ; and who knows but that in coming 
time Pitman’s system, compared with those systems 
of thought-writing which are to be adopted, will be 
like the bungling hand-press, compared with power- 
presses which throw off thirty thousand impressions 
per hour? Yet that he is on the right track is obvi- 
ous, for he bases his phonographic system in this 
scientific law—a given character for a given sound, 
and given characters always representing the same 
sounds. 


Then shall not this invention be carried into prac- 
tical operation throughout all the schools of our 
land? Shall not children be taught to write in 
phonography whenever they would transfer their 
ideas to paper, for it is comparatively as useful to 
the private individual as in that public relation just 
specified. All have valuable thoughts of their owr, 
at least valuable to themselves, and hear or read 
valuable thoughts worth preserving, and phonogra- 
phy furnishes the means of taking down a sermon, 
lecture, conversation—any and every mental pro- 
duction, as it falls from the lips of the speaker or 
reader, so that, at any subsequent period of life, it 
can be read just as fast as we read printing, and 
without mistake. To say that this phonographic 
art is worth thousands to every individual, is to 
underrate it, because money cannot measure the 
value of those commodities which appertain to the 
growth and development of mind. 


To the public man the phonographie art is still 
more valuable, because he has more thoughts and 
feelings to transfer to paper both in manuscript, 
and in a printed form. Suppose a business man 
who has scores of letters to answer every day, could 
answer in phonography instead of in the present 
bungling chirography, to say that be could write 
six times as fast, or six letters to one, is not to oyer- 
rate the phonographic art. 


Or, supposing this public man is an author,—how 
many ideas of priceless value have died within the 
mind of their originator simply for want of time to 
transfer them to paper, whereas, if.he had been 
dexterous in the phonographic art, in a single day 
he could have written a large volume, and written 
it far better than in the ordinary chirography, for 
when the mind is in an exalted state it can conceive 
and word ideas as rapidly as it can speak, so that 
the writing of a book is placed by the phonographic 


of writing. ; 
And then, again, how many precious ideas are 
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art on the same footing, as to labor, with its verbal [ 
delivery, becoming of course a mere song when com- 
pared with the present clumsy and confining mode 
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lost because they come up so fast that while we 
are transferring one to paper the others vanish, 
whereas with phonography they could be transferred 

as rapidly as conceived, and in a far more perfect 
manner, because when an idea or sentiment bursts 
upon the mind it can be worded on the instant with 
a freshness and a power unattainable afterwards. 

These are a few, yet only a few of the advantages 
of the phonographic art. To the young man we 
say, with all thy getting, get phonography ; get it 
even as a means of obtaining money, get it as a 
means of obtaining knowledge, of impressing the 
minds and feelings of your fellow men. Nor should 
anything be allowed to prevent so valuable an ac- 
quisition. 

As a business, also, this art is destined soon to 
become a lucrative calling, and to employ thousands 
and tens of thousands in the counting room, in the 
newspaper offices,and by all men who are any way 
over pressed with business. For one I could hardly 
forego the advantages of having a phonographic 
reporter at hand, and this art has only to become 
known to the equally appreciated, and when it is, 
thousands and tens of thousands who now toil along 
without it will avail themselves of such reporters. 

But, more than this, in twenty-five years the 
principal writing of the country will be done in the 
phonographic hand, which will partially obviate the 
necessity of special reporters. 

But, there yet remains one cardinal defect in the 
transferring of mental operations to paper. It lies 
between phonography and striking the printed 
sheet, and consists in the present exceedingly slow 
mode of setting up the type. It consists partly in 
our having to set up a great many useless letters, 
but more in the kind of letters used, They can 
and should be the same as used in writing. Type 
setting now intervenes between the manuscript and 
the printing, and it is in this that as great improve- 
ments remain yet to be made as have recently been 
made in the striking of the sheet. My individual 
opinion is that the time will come when men will 
write the matter to be stereotyped on something, in 
some way so that it can pass directly from the 
scribe to the stereotyper, and thus be multiplied in- 
definitely ; thus saving the whole process of type 
setting. But to do this, it is requisite first that the 
printed and the manuscript letter be the same— 
an end most desirable, and what is desirable is attain- 
ble. Besides, what real necessity exists for these 
two kinds of letters?) How far the recent inven- 
tion of E. Webster, editor of the Universal Phonog- 
rapher, realizes this desirable end, remains to be 
seen ; that he has made an important approximation 
to it, is not a matter of doubt, and as far as he has 
attained this end, so far he becomes an eminent 
benefactor of his race, and deserves their honor and 
patronage. 

The thought of our article then amounts to just 
this. By as much as mind is incomparably the 
most valuable commodity known to man, by 
so much is whatever facilitates this transfer of mind 
to mind proportionably valuable. In a commercial 


sense, and as a means of human progress and hap- 


piness, phonography is to this end what the market 
is to the farmer, what the window glass is to light, 


——— 


what steamisto mechanics. Or thus, mind is incom- 
parably the greatest of human commodities, and 
phonography and phonotypy are the great dissemi- 
nators of this commodity, and therefore nextin value 
to the commodity itself. 
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PROGRESSION A UNIVERSAL LAW: 


ITS APPLICATION TO THE INDIVIDUAL, THE RACE, AND 
THE UNIVERSE, INCLUDING THE ULTIMATE DESTINY 
OF EACH. 


Progression is written in ever-developing char- 
acters upon every department of the universe of 
God. Every form of life is continually struggling 
to assume higher phases, and ever successful in 
those struggles. Excelsior, onward, upward, is 
nature’s universal motto. 


Astronomy teaches that this general progressive 
law appertains to our planetary system. Recent 
astronomical discoveries render tke nebular theory, 
as it is culled, literally demonstrative; and this 
theory, once admitted, establishes the general law, 
that the outer or more distant planets of our solar 
system were created first, and are accordingly far 
more adyanced than our earth, and, by parity of 
reasoning, that the earth is more advanced than 
the moon, or the planets situated still nearer to the 
sun. The extremely ragged appearance of the 
moon’s surface, her deep valleys and projecting 
crags, and the general extreme unevenness of her 
surface demonstrate that her hills are far younger, 
and therefore less worn down by atmosphere, rain, 
frosts, and sun, her valleys less broad and fertile, 
and ail her facilities for the enjoyment of her ten- 
ants more new and less perfect than those found 
on our earth. And while astronomy has established 
this general theory as regards the planetary sys- 
tem, and by establishing this theory it establishes 
a like theory that a similar succession appertains to 
the varivus solar systems among themselves, they 
succeeding each other like the different berries on 
a bush, fruits on a tree, or children in a family. 

Geology is establishing a like progressive doc- 
trine as appertaining to our earth, and her various 
means of comfort and luxury. The geological 
theory of icebergs and avalanches renders it certain 
that in ages past, floating mountains of ice, in which 
were imbedded large masses of earth and rocks, 
were disengaged in northern latitudes from their 
primitive beds, and floated hundreds of miles in a 
southeasterly direction, President Hitchcock, of 
Amherst College, mentions an immense groove cut 
in a rock on or near Mount Holyoke, as if an im- 
mense iceberg, weighing millions of tons, with a 
prodigious rock fastened in its base, first striking 
some distance from the top of the mountain, cut a 
light groove at first, and then heavier and still 
heavier, till, as it nears the top of the mountain, it 
became very deep, and then lighter and still light- 
er, as it passed over on the opposite side. This 
theory would indicate that in former ages the 
earth suffered from a vastly greater amount of cold 
than we now experience. -And here let us cate- 
chize our oldest inhabitants. Are our winters in 
given localities, as severe as forty or sixty years 
ago? What say our thermometrical records? 





What say the feelings of each reader—are our win- 
ters on the average as severe now as twenty or 
forty years ago? An almost universal negative 
we think will be the response. And if this has 
been the case heretofore, it will be still more the 
case hereafter. Now, if this really be the fact, the 
inference is obvious, that a few hundred and cer- 
tainly a few thousand years will greatly meliorate 
the severity of our frosts and the extremity of our 
changes, the violence of our storms, é&c., and render 
the earth on a large scale better fitted for the resi- 
dence of man, or, rather, fitted for the residence of 
a higher order of human beings--those more deli- 
cately organized,and consequently capable of a 
higher amount of enjoyment than man now is; for 
to stand a severe cold implies a hardness of the 
human constitution which renders it less keenly 
alive to both enjoyment and external injuries. 


But, be this as it may, that the fertility of the 
earth in the ordinance of nature improves from age 
to age is perfectly obvious. Thus, let any farmer 
return all the straw and stubble, or all the manure 
made from that straw, back upon a given quantity 
of land where it grew, and then all the excrement 
of those animals fed on the grain, as well as the 
bones and flesh of the animals, manufactured out 
of this grain, and will not that land become richer 
and still richer, from year to year and age to age? 

But why richer? Because nature admits no loss 
in her manures; what is lost to any given spot is 
thrown in some form into the general stock of en- 
riching materials, by means either of air or water, 
so that of all the fertilizing material produced, none 
is really lost. Yet a new supply is being gradually 
produced from year to year, in the perpetual decay 
of rocks, soils, &c. Thus our mountains are vast 
reservoirs of these enriching materials. Yon tree 
grows in the crevice of that rock, because the rock 
on the sides of the crevice is perpetually decaying, 
and thus furnishing the tree-enriching material. In 
the lapse of ages that tree is blown down, or be- 
comes old, dies and decays, and these fertilizing 
properties are borne to the valley below, in the 
fourm either of wood or ashes, or float upon the 
water to enrich the earth somewhere. The surface 
of every rock is decaying, and the surface of every 
crevice in every rock. The soil itself is also de- 
caying from age to age, thus increasing the fertil- 
izing materials, none of which can ever be lost, so 
that the whole earth is to become richer and still 
richer from age to age—a beautiful provision in 
nature, as we shall hereafter see. 

But not to dwell on the application of this law 
to the lower forms of nature and of life, let us pro- 
ceed at once to apply it to man—nature’s great 
type—-fully assured that whatever is true of man 
is equally true of universal nature, and also that 
whatever is true of nature, as a whole, is more sig- 
nificantly true of man, her lord and epitome. 

And, first, the NUMERICAL progress of the race- 
The Bible informs us that the whole human race 
sprang from a single human pair; nor would the 
argument that there were three, or four, or five 
human pairs at the first creation, materially affect 
our thought, which is, that there is written in the 
inner constitution of humanity, a law by which the 
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race INCREASES IN NUMBERS from age to age. Thus 
it is computed that where war and other great de- 
vastations do not exist, the race doubles every 
twenty, twenty-five er thirty years, varying accord- 
ing to the facilities for human sustenance and com- 
fort. Under the action of this law the population 
of the earth has increased from two persons to over 
eight hundred millions. 


Formerly but a small patch of the earth’s sur- 
face was peopled at all, and that but very sparsely, 
its great bulk being inhabited by wild beasts and 
creeping things innumerable, and all brought about 
by that simple arrangement, that healthy parents 
naturally reproduce from two to ten, twelve, or 
more offspring. But war and pestilence are de- 
stroying a far less number of human beings now 
than formerly, and the obvious inference is, that as 
the race progresses they will destroy far less here- 
after than now, and accordingly we have a right to 
the inference that the race will multiply more rap- 
idly hereafter than it has heretofore. Besides, 
we shall see farther on, that knowledge and ob- 
servation of the health-laws now being dissemin- 
ated and practiced, will save millions on millions 
from a premature grave hereafter, more relatively 
than heretofore—especially will save a far greater 
number of children. It cannot be the economy of 
nature that half our children should die in the 
cradle. As the laws of physiology become dis- 
seminated and practiced, very few children will 
die, and few adults, except those who become worn 
out by old age. 


Now, as the race has multiplied thus rapidly 
under the disadvantages of ignorance, and the de- 
vastations of war and pestilence, how much more 
rapidly will it progress in numbers hereafter, when 
these causes comparatively cease. Other causes 
of human destruction, such as excessive toil, expo- 
sure, famine, &c., will greatly diminish, and of 
course the multiplication of the race be correspond- 
ingly enhanced. 


Please observe also that this increase is not in 
the ratio of simple interest, but of compounp pro- 
gression. We may safely assert that the average 
production of human beings should be six or eight 
to every married pair; and the equality of the 
sexes shows that all, or very nearly all, should 
marry. That is, let the race be as favorably situ- 
ated as we shall by and by show it is ultimately 
to become, and we may safely calculate that every 
marriage will reproduce six living healthy chil- 
dren, who in their turn will grow up to become the 
parents of eighteen others. Is this too large an 
estimate? If so,make your own. But assuming 
this as the basis for reckoning, let two of these six 
go to offset the parents, four will then go for in- 
crease. Let us take 33$ years as the average 
time of a generation, that is, suppose these parents 
to produce three of these six children before thirty- 
three, and then after that, this gives three genera- 
tions to a century, so that two persons born in 
1800 will replace themselves and give the world 
four additional specimens of humanity in 1833; 
these four, besides keeping up their original num- 
ber, will have produced eighteen in 1866, and in 
1900 these eighteen will have been augmented to 
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fifty-four, and in 2000 their number will have be- 
come 1458. But we opine that this estimate is 
far below what will be realized. Still, let us ap- 
ply it to the existing population of the earth, 
say 800,000,000 in 1833. In 1938 it will be 27,600,- 
000,000, in A. D. 2038 it will be 583,200,000,000. 


Owing to the extremely unfavorable situation of 
most of the inhabitants of the earth, to the toils and 
privations of the poorer classes of the old world and 
the luxurious habits of the remainder, this increase 
has not thus far been realized. But let the des- 
potic governments of the old world be swept 
away—as within a few years they absolutely must 
be—let the poorer classes attain as much prosperi- 
ty and comfort there as here, and this condition 
will soon be realized. In addition to this, let wars 
cease, and children be physiologically cared for, so 
as to be healthy, and we have far underrated that 
increase which coming time would see realized. 


Or, to apply this law to the increase which has 
actually transpired in our own country. Seventy- 
five years ago we were three millions; the ratio 
just given applied to these three millions would 
give us 835} millions in seventy-five years. This 
exceeds our actual population by ten millions, not- 
withstanding all our increase by emigration; but 
remember that our estimate is based on the suppo- 
sition that all our children live to grow up, whereas 
half of them die in the nursery; this would leave 
our estimated increase only sixteen millions, and 
from this is to be deducted a vast number of human 
beings who have died prematurely, and who, if the 
life-and-health laws were known and observed, 
would have lived and become parents, so that on 
the basis of six children to every married pair 
every thirty-three years, our present population, 
after deducting the deaths of children and the 
premature deaths of adults, would not exceed 
12,000,000, whereas it is actually 23,000,000, which 
shows that our present estimates are far below 
what is actually transpiring under our own eyes. 


But be these estimates above or below the ratio 
of increase which subsequent generations will wit- 
ness, this is certain, that this progressive law will 
go on steadily but effectually to fill the earth com- 
pletely full of human beings, just as full as can live 
comfortably. Take the increase of any city or 
village or country town in our land as a sample 
for the whole world, and what we see transpiring 
on a small scale is actually transpiring on a scale 
commensurate with the globe itself. And how 
long would it be before even our own coun- 
try would crowd the whole world to its fullest 
capacity of support? Certainly not long. Judge 
from the way we are peopling California and 
Oregon, as well as filling up our own borders, 
from Maine to Texas, and from the Atlantic to the 
Rocky Mountains. 

We ought here to stop to inquire by what law 
this ratio of increase shall be limited, after the 
world is filled to its utmost capacity, so as only 
just barely to keep the world full. I answer, there 
is a law written in the inner constitution of human- 
ity, and developed by phrenological science, by 
which this limitation is to take place. What that 
law is we shall explain elsewhere. 
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THE TROUBLES OF LIFE. 
HOW THEY CAN BE OVERCOME. 


BY P. L. BUELL. 


Almost every newspaper that meets the eye, 
furnishes evidence of the truth of holy writ, that 
“ Man is born to trouble as the sparks fly upward.” 
There is no use of attempting to philosophize on 
the subject of worldly troubles, or deny but what 
they ever have, and ever will exist; for the nature 
of man is not consistent with a state of perfect 
happiness in the present life. 


A man in the hight of worldly prosperity, with 
his family around him, in the enjoyment of perfect 
health, may, reasoning from his own consciousness, 
argue that happiness is attainable on earth. But 
let sickness aud death visit his dwelling—let one 
and another of the members of his family be con- 
signed to the “ house appointed for all the living,” 
and philosophy will prove inefficient to quell the 
anguish of his soul. He may bear his grief with 
philosophical indifference, and be looked upon as- 
being proof against the disappointments and 
troubles of life, yet the very effort to confine his 
sorrow within the limits of his own mind, only tends 
to augment his sufferings. It would relieve him, in 
some degree at least, to unburden his soul to his 
fellow mortals, and tell them of the anguish of his 
spirit. We cannot judge correctly of a man’s feel- 
ings by noticing his deportment; for the soul may 
be riven with the deepest anguish, when the coun- 
tenance is radiant with smiles, 


If it be said that religion is sufficient to guard the 
mind against the bad effects of worldly ills, we 
reply that it does not lessen the pains of the body, 
and only gives comfort by enabling us to hope for 
a state of perfect happiness in a future state of ex- 
istence. We admit that religion is necessary to 
man’s happiness in the present life; for the reli- 
gious faculties need gratification, and claim that 
share of exercise which all the mental powers de- 
mand to insure contentment. 


Some of the worst troubles of life are imaginary. 
Real troubles are generally of short duration—we 
outlive them, and go on our way rejoicing; but 
imaginary evils continually haunt us by day, and 
disturb us with unpleasant dreams by night. We 
should strive to adapt ourselves to our present con- 
dition, and not be too anxious about the future. 
We do not mean that mankind should take no 
pains to provide in time of health for sickness, for 
that would be contrary to the dictates of reason. It 
is reasonable and proper, nay, it is a duty we owe 
to ourselves, our families, and society, to be indus- 
trious and prudent; but after having done this we 
should not make ourselves miserable by borrowing 
trouble. 


The best method yet devised to avoid the 
troubles of life is to study our own natures, physi- 
cal and mental, and then, as far as in us lies, live 
in accordance with the laws of our being. And to 
gain a knowledge of ourselves, it is necessary for 
us to have a correct guide to show us the secret 
springs of human action, and how the study of mind 
can be pursued in a successful and intelligent man- 
ner. Now there is no way to gain a correct knowl- 
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edge of ourselves, mentally and physically, but by 
the aid of Phrenology and physiology. These 
sciences commence at the fountain head of all 
knowledge on these points, and cannot, if studied 
aright lead us astray. 


Troubles arise from self-ignorance. Not knowing 
the sources of human enjoyment, we pursue a 


course of living wholly at variance with peace and | 


contentment. Some who imagine that happiness 
consists in fashionable amusements pursue the 
giddy round of pleasure, until they plunge them- 
selves into an abyss of troubles from which it is 
impossible to extricate themselves. They have 
followed this course fearlessly and without fore- 
thought, “as the horse rushes into battle,” thinking 
all the while that it was the high road to earthly 
felicity. It was a course marked out by self igno- 
rance, and would have been shunned if the light of 
self-knowledge had illumined the mind, and, like 
the star in the east, pointed out the way which 
leads to pleasantness and peace. 

A few individuals, disappointed in their search 
for enjoyment in the society of their fellows, retire 
from it, and strive in solitude to shun the troubles 
of life. But even in their retirement, they find that 
discontentment pervades their minds, and they long 
for a friend to whom they may but “ whisper, soli- 
tude is sweet.” The hermit is ignorant of him- 
self—of the laws which govern mankind and the 
social nature of the human species, and therefore 
blindly imagines that he can shun the ills and 
troubles of life by retiring from that society which 
he supposes to have been the cause of his misery. 
No person who has been prosperous in worldly 
concerns will ever seek for happiness by living in 
seclusion. 

Many of the troubles of life arise from an im- 
proper exercise of the social faculties. Marriage is 
an institution ordained of heaven, and written as 
with a diamond’s point upon the social nature of 
man. But notwithstanding this, some persons think 
they can live contrary to nature, and thus shun 
what they vainly imagine to be the troubles of life. 
But in living in a state of celibacy, they violate the 
laws of their being, and thus bring upon themselves 
the very troubles of which they complain. 

But some object to the utility of the institution 
of marriage, because so many who enter into it are 
unhappy. Such, however, should remember that 
mankind are selfish, and in forming matrimonial al- 
liances, many persons are governed more by pecu- 
niary considerations than by real genuine attach- 
ment. When this is the case, it is not to be ex- 
pected that the parties will live happily together, 
for the social law has been violated, and the pen- 
alty thereunto annexed, which is domestic infeli- 
city, will be sure to follow, causing some of the 
most aggravating troubles which mortals are ever 
compelled to endure. 

To avoid this, as well as other troubles which 
annoy us, we should endeavor, at the outset of life, 
to be governed in our conduct by reason, judgment, 
and religion, Our passions, which are ever leading 
us astray, must be kept in subjection to the higher 
and more ennobling faculties of the mind, if we wish 
to avoid the troubles of life, We must live, not for 
the gratification of self merely, but for the good of 
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others. The mind is often troubled in reviewing 
past misconduct. The errors of our past lives rise 
up in judgment against us, and embitter present 
enjoyment. It is natural for us to reflect upon the 
past, therefore let us improve the present moment 
well, that future reflections may not be a source of 
trouble to our minds. 





Agricultaral Department, 





THE FARMER’ HISTORY, 


AS RELATED BY HIMSELF. 


[Mr. Eprror:—The following is the experience 
of an old farmer, as related to me a few months 
ago. | 

I settled in Louisa county, Virginia, in the year 
1803, and commenced farming on a piece of good 
land. I had been raised to disregard all scientific 
interference in the simple process of “tilling the 
earth,” and hence commenced in the old way, cut- 
ting and slashing down every thing—running long, 
straight rows, because more convenient—planting 
as much as I could possibly cultivate, in a rude and 
reckless manner—used the old-fashioned ploughs, 
hoes, &ec., gathered my crops, cleaned my land for 
another, suffered all the manure of the place to go 
to waste—and thus year after year, in a regular rou- 
tine way, I planted and gathered my crops, with- 
out any regard to the effect upon my land, or ever 
once so much as dreaming that there was any other 
mode of farming. This was the way my father 
farmed, and I never then saw an agricultural paper, 
to teach me a better way, and indeed if I had, I 
most certainly should have rejected it as a new 
humbug. 


For a few years my crops were good, but soon 
the older parts of my field began to fail. These 
worthless spots were neglected and new ground 
added, to make up the deficiency; but soon this 
too failed. For a year or two they yielded well, 
and seemed improved by resting, but the continual 
drain was too much, and I saw that now, in spite 
of an attempt at alterations in the mode of culture, 
my land was growing so poor that labor was here 
a useless business, and I determined to remove 
south to some new land. Strange that I did not 
take the hint from the improvement in the waste 
fields by resting, and attempt to reclaim this land; 
but that was with me considered a thing, if not im- 
possible at least unprofitable, and so I sold my 
farm, now in many places worked away to the 
clay, and in others furrowed with deep channels, 
at a very reduced price, disposed of everything at 
a sacrifice, and started for the South. I was eight 
weeks on the road, and at length, wearied and 
worn down with fatigue, I reached Green County, 
Alabama, in the fall of 1823. 

Here I followed a similar course, cut away the 
timber—rushed ahead and planted ‘more than I 


could half cultivate in a half-made style. Crop 


followed crop in quick and continued succession. 
Everything was rushed ahead to make the largest 
number of bales of cotton for the present time, and 
for a few years, while the land was new and full 
of the materials necessary for the growth of cotton, 
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all went on swimmingly, and I thought I was in a 
fair way for wealth. More hands were procured, 
new lands were cleared, and my go-ahead spirit 
rested not until every foot of my land that could 
be spared was under cultivation. 

So eager and intent was I on the sole object of 
extending the area of acres, that I cut down the 
timber around my negro cabins, and only left a 
few trees standing round my own dwelling. Cot- 
ton must grow everywhere, was the motto. Thus 
exposed to the sun, and unsheltered from the in- 
fluence of malaria, many of my hands sickened 
and died. My farm, too, as the one I had left in 
Virginia, began to fail, and various modes of plant- 
ing thin and thick, soon and late were resorted to, 
to counteract the disease, but to no profit. The 
land was exhausted, and the crops necessarily 
failed. The West was now open, and the tedious 
and unprofitable business of making land rich, 
when rich land ready-made was in the West, did 
not suit me, and again at a sacrifice I sold out and 
raised the cry “To the westward ho!” Here I 
met with the same difficulties, and encountered the 
hardships ofa new country. My course of farming 
was the same, and ia eight or ten years I found 
that my Texas farm was beginning to fail. About 
this time (1845) I was called to Virginia on some 
business, and traversed the steps over which I had 
traveled years ago. 


In passing through Alabama I visited my old 
farm, and the owner prevailed on me stay a day 
with him, and see his mode of operation. I con- 
sented to this, and as it was near night we deferred 
an examination until morning. During the evening 
and after tea we talked freely upon agricultural 
subjects, and I soon learned that my friend was 
what I had always regarded as a speculative, 
imaginary experimenter, or, in other words, a sci- 
entific farmer. This had always seemed to me an 
anomaly, and when in the course of the evening he 
began to talk to me of the advantages of thorough 
cultivation, the absurdity of cultivating more than 
we can cultivate well, the advantages of a thorough 
draining, hill-side ditching, the scientific and perse- 
vering application of manures, the beneficial effects 
of guano, gypsum, salt and ashes, and the absolute 
necessity of both organic and mineral manures, to 
meet the demands of the vegetable economy, as 
lately revealed by vegetable physiology, and the 
rationale of the action of certain manures, I began 
to fear that my night would be badly spent, and 
that I should be repaid for my detention by a 
flimsy plausibility, which I knew from experience 
would all fail in practice. I had once in my early 
years, at the suggestion of some such imaginary 
being, tried manuring, and it had failed. I had, on 
this very farm, put a large quantity of the best 
stable manure on a lot, and planted it in cotton 
It grew rapidly for a while, but when the dry 
weather came it withered, and almost died, and I 
believed that all such trials would result in the 
same way. They were unnatural, and could not 
stand the test of experience. Accordingly I was 
glad when I was permitted to retire to my bed, 
and escape the volley of “sulphates, silicates, car- 
bonic acid gas, ammonia, minerals, d&c.,” of which I 
knew little and cared less; and when I got up the 
next morning I felt that it would be a relief to me 
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to go on my journey without going out to look at 
his scientific operations, but I had accepted of his 
Civilities, and could not refuse to ride with him 
over his farm. 

Tt was in August, and the crop was sufficiently 
advanced to show for itself. I had got but a little 
way into his field before my prejudices began to 
yield; for the well-bolled cotton and the large ears 
of corn were appeals that even my prejudices could 
not deny. My curiosity was excited, and I began 
to feel an interest in the matter. Here, on hills 
where ten years ago I had failed to raise cotton 
enough to render it a living business, I saw it now 
growing luxuriantly. In another place I saw a 
bottom on which I never could procure astand, and 
on which the little that did grow was yellow and 
yielded nothing, covered with a beautiful stand, 
and yielding the most abundant crops. On a hill- 
side which I had abandoned on account of the gul- 
lies which had washed in it, I saw a rich crop of 
corn; the land was all smooth and laid off in beau- 
tiful horizontal rows. This was too plain to be 
overlooked, and I began to inquire how it was, and 
listen with interest to the explanations of my 
friend. He told me that for a few years he made 
but little, and turned his attention to improve- 
ments. He pointed out to me how he had stopped 
a wash with brush and logs; how he had run hori- 
zontal ditches on all the hill-sides, and dug almost 
canals in the bottoms; his system of preparing 
compost manures, and manner of applying those 
which were bowght, and added to the farm; in 
short, he portrayed a system of scientific agricul- 
ture. We then returned home, and he took down 
his day-book, and showed me the amount expended 
in these improvements, and with my help contrast- 
ed them with the expenses and losses which I en- 
countered in moving, (to say nothing of the disad- 
tages of a new country in a moral point of view,) 
and to my utter astonishment, the time which I 
had lost and the expenses I had incurred, were 
actually greater than these arising from his system 
of improvement, and then in contrasting the profits 
arising from the two farms for the last ten years, I 
found that I was again the loser, and then the 
whole was finished with this reflection—I have now 
anew farm (comparatively speaking) which is be- 
coming impoverished by overculture, while here is 
my old farm, once deserted, now richer than ever, 
and yearly increasing in fertility. This was a lesson 
to me, and I pursued my journey determined to 
alter my mode of farming. But if my surprise was 
great in Alabama, what was it in reaching Virginia, 
to find that here, my farm, deserted nearly thirty 
years ago, was now growing daily more fertile, and 
yielding rich harvests, in the hands of a practical 


and scientific old German. 
Valley Farmer. 





THE PEAR. 


The culture of the pear has not received that 
general attention which the merit of the fruit de- 
mands. Although it is a favorite fruit of modern 
times, and is becoming general among advanced 
cultivators, yet the great mass of farmers and yil- 
lagers are still comparatively destitute of the best 
varieties of this delicious fruit. The tree is more 
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BUFFUM PEAR. 








hardy and long-lived than the apple, and flourishes 
in the hardest climates with the apple, so that all 
may possess it who will make the slight effort ne- 
cessary. 

The Buffum pear was raised from the seed of the 
St. Michael by Mr. David Buffum, of Newport, 
Rhode Island. The tree is distinguished for great 
growth, hardiness, and production, «nd is not sur- 
passed by any other pear for general orchard cul- 
ture. It ishandsome, of good quality, and sells well 
in market. This pear forms a beautiful tree, and 
often bears so very abundantly that it is necessary 
to reduce the fruit one-half by the process of thin- 
ning to save the tree from breaking, and insure 
nourishment to perfect the fruit. So hardy is this 
tree that we recommend growers to turn their at- 
tention to this and some other similar varieties on 
which they may rely for a crop, rather than to trust 
to delicate varieties of foreign pears. 

Those who have a surplus of time and money, 
and a fastidious taste, may expend their means 
upon delicate exotics ; but those who would lean 
upon their fruit crop as a source of certain profit, 
will generally find our hardy native varieties most 
advantageous. 

In size, the Buffum pear is medial, the color yel- 
low, with specks of red and russet in the sun, flesh 
white, melting, tender, juicy, with a fine spicy 
flavor. It ripens in October. 


Mechanical Departuent. 


PLAN OF AN OCTAGON COTTAGE. 
[The following specification and estimate, with 
the engravings of the octagon cottage, we copy 
from the Farmer and Mechanic, which we think 
will interest our readers. ] 
The accompanying engravings represent the 











plan of an octagon cottage, designed by Messrs. 
Morgan and Brothers, architects, Williamsburg, 
New York, for Mr. William Howland, (our en- 
graver,) and which has been much admired by 
builders for its neatness, simplicity, convenient ar- 
rangement, and cheapness. Gentlemen in the vi- 
cinity of this city are about building after the 
plan here specified, and, for the information of such 
others as may wish it, we give below the sprrciri- 
cations of the materials—the wood-work and the 
masonry, together with the estimated cost of com- 
pleting the same. The thing most likely to stum- 
ble the reader, in inspecting this beautiful design, 
is, that so neat and well-finished a cottage can, out 
of good materials, be constructed so cheap. But 
by attending particularly to the economical method 
of inclosing, as well as the form of the building, 
he will readily see how it may be done.* 


CARPENTER’S SPECIFICATION 


Of the materials and workmanship required to 
erect and finish a two-story dwelling for Mr. How- 
land, at Mt. Vernon, Westchester County, New 
York. 


Diveysions.—Thirty feet from the outside line 





* The octagon house of this size gives 137 more square 
feet on each floor than a square house of the same outside 
measurement; or in other words, a square house to give as 
much room on a floor must measure 1103 feet more around 
than the octagon. . 

Octagon, 12 feet 6 inches each side, measures around 100 


feet,and gives on each floor...........e0. square feet. 762 
Square, 25 X 25, measures 100 feet, and gives...... 625 
Gain in favor of OctagonOl...sdeuescasicectees ss oe 137 


On each floor, or 411 in cellar, first, and second stories, being 
more than one-fifth. As the whole hight of the wall from 
bottom of the foundation is 30 feet, the amount of outside 
wall in the square, that gives 763 feet a floor. is...ft, 3,315 
While the octagon, that gives 762 feet a floor, is..... 3,000 


Gain in favor of octagon. . ....ccddccicdccseececsec) (OlS 
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OCTAGON COTTAGE. 
of the building to the opposite out- PLAN OF FYRST STORY, 


side line of each side. 


Sellars seen 49 ft 0 in. 
Wirstetoryis. Jetgeesne A Aity Geri 
Second story....... 8 “ 0“ 
BST CUSE sn son's. ets st ih eK) Oy 


All in the clear when finished. 

Size of timber-sills 4 X 6 in- 
ches; four inter-ties 4 X 6 inches, 
80 feet long; those to first story 
to have three locust posts each 
under them. First tier of beams 
8 x 9 inches; second tier 3 X 8 
inches; all placed two feet. from 
centers, with one row of herring- 
bone bridging to each tier. Hip- 
rafters 4 y 7 inches; jack-rafters 
3 xT inches, two feet from cen- 
ters; perline-plates 4 X 10 inches; 
studs, for the two partition-walls 
running through the building, 3x4¢ 
inches; joist sixteen inches from 
centers; the other studding of 
wall-strip sixteen inches from cen- 
ters ; the doors double studded. Do 
all necessary furring for mason’s 
work, and dove-tail every fifth 
beam on each floor into the outside wall and anchor Incrosrve.—All the outside walls or inclosing to | lows:—After the sills are placed in their proper 
them together in the center. All the timber to be | be of pickets or strips of common or refuse stuff | places and leveled, a course of pickets to be nailed 
of white pine or spruce. The ceiling of second | about four inches wide, to be constructed as fol- | on to the sills, about half an inch back from the 
story to be furred level. 


PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 
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outside line of the sill, then another course on top 
of that; breaking joints with the first course and 
on a line with the outside face of the sill, (that is, 
projecting half an inch over the first course ;) the 
third course the same as the first, and so on to the 
top, each course projecting over or receding from 
the one next below. 


Roor to project, and supported by brackets as 
shown on elevation, covered with box boards laid 
close, joints broken; covered with single-cross tin, 
soldered and painted, two coats. A small strip of 
plank is to be fixed near the outer edge of the 
roof, to form a hollow, lined with tin for a gutter, 
with all necessary three-inch tin leaders to convey 
the water to the cisterns. 


Scurrte.—Fit and hang scuttle 24 x 4 feet, se- 
cured with chain and hook. 


Winpow Frames, Sasues, &o.—For number of 
frames see plan; and size of glass left optional 
with the owner. All box frames, sashes, 1} inches 
thick, double-hung with weights, cords, and pulleys. 
The first story to have patent brass fastenings , 
windows glazed with a good quality of American 
glass. Four windows in the cellar, three lights 
each, 10 x 14 inch glass; sashes hung.with butts 
and secured with buttons. Outside hall door glazed 
the same as windows. 


Piazza in front as per elevation. Back stoop as 
per plan. 

Cornice all around the house, with brackets as 
per elevation, with an observatory on top. That 
portion of the roof required for the floor of the 
observatory made nearly level. 

Ftoors of first and second stories laid with mer- 
chantable mill-worked white pine plank, free from 
large or loose knots, sap or splits, tongued and 
grooved ; laid in courses, well nailed, and heading 
joints neatly smoothed off. 

Trimmine.—All the doors and“vindows trimmed 
with single-faced architrave with back mold, in all 
five-and-a-half inches wide. The windows trim- 
med on neat sills; and on the outside with four- 
inch plane architrave; with block under the sills 
as per elevation. na 

Sink in living-rvom of suitable size, made perfectly 
tight, and doors and shelves underneath, and waste 
to cesspool. The pantries shelved with four tiers 
of shelves each. Four dozen clothes-hooks put up 
in the bedrooms and closets as the owner may di- 
rect. Put hard wood saddles to all doors, and base 
block or turned pins where necessary behind the 
doors. 

Doors.—Outside doors two inches thick, four 
panels each; double faced, with glass in the 
upper panels; the lower panels with mouldings. 
All the other doors, except those of the pantries, 
1} inches thick, double faced, four paneled with 
mouldings. The pantry doors single faced to cor- 
respond with the room doors, the other side bead 
andbutt. The front door hung with three 34 inch 
butts, and secured with two barrel-bolts and a suit- 
able sized front-door lock, with night-latch and two 
keys; the back door hung with 3} inch butts, and 
secured by a seven-inch rim-lock and two barrel- 
bolts. The first story inside doors hung with 3} 
inch butts, and secured with five-inch mortice-locks, 








except the pantry and closet doors, which are to 
have reversed beveled-locks. 
hung with three-inch butts, and secured by suitable 
sized rim-locks. White mineral-knobs on first 
story, and dark colored on second story. Outside 
and inside cellar doors made in the usual manner, 
hung with large sized strap-hinges, and secured 
with bar-hooks, d&c., complete. 

Manties.—Neat marble-pattern mantles to all 
the fire-places, painted such color as directed. 

Bass in all of first story nine inches high, with 
ovilo moulding on top. Beveled base in second 
story seven inches high, all scribed down and well 
fitted to the floor. 


Srars leading from first story to second, as per 
plan, put up on strong carriages, moulded and re- 
turned nosings; three-inch moulded rail; 14 inch 
fancy turned ballusters; six-inch newel-level rail 
and ballusters at the top; the newel-rail and bal- 
lusters of St. Domingo mahogany, rubbed smooth 
and varnished three coats. Geometrical panel 
under stairs; strong stairs to cellar and scuttle in 
the usual way. Cellar stairs ceiled up tight with 
paneled doors underneath. 

Privy 4 x 6 feet of mill-worked white pine, 
tongued and grooved boards; the inside prepared 
for plastering ; four-paneled door made, hung, and 
secured in the usual way ; one window 6 yx 10 inch 
glass, six lights, hang with butts and secured with 
button. 

Parntina.—Paint all the wood-work, both inside 
and outside, with two coats of linseed oil and pure 
white-lead paint of such color as the owner may 
direct. 


MASON’S SPECIFICATIONS. 


Excavatine.—Excavate and cart away all the 
earth for areas, cesspool, sink, cistern, &c., and level 
around the house as directed. Cart away all the 
rubbish that may be made during the progress and 
at the completion of the job. 

Srong-waLLt.—Start cellar wall two feet below 
the bottom of cellar and carry the same to the 
under side of the first tier of beams, with blue 
building-stone eighteen inches thick, laid in courses 
in good lime-and-sand mortar. The inside faced 
the whole hight, and faced outside above the 
ground, and neatly pointed. Blue stone steps to 
cellar in the usual way. 

Brick-work.—Build chimneys as per plan, with 
fire-places; marble facing and hearths, complete. 
Large crane in kitchen fire-place. Chimneys top- 
ped out five feet six inches above the roof with 
hard brick and brown-stone cap, as per elevation. 

Prasterine.—Lath the partitions and plaster the 
whole of the first and second stories with scratch- 
coat and brown-coat down to the floor; the first 
story hard finished; the second skimmed for white- 
washing, The outside walls will not need lathing. 
Privy lathed and plastered same as second story. 

Cistrrn.—Build cistern in yard six feet in diam- 
eter and eight feet deep, of hard brick, eight inches 
thick, laid in cement and cemented tight; arched 
on top with blue stone neck, and covered with 
waste to cesspool. 

Cessroon in yard, eight feet deep, three feet 
diameter, at the bottom, and one foot six inches at 


Second story doors ~ 





top, stoned up with broken stone, and covered with 
perforated flaging. 

Sinzx.—Build sink four feet diameter, stoned up 
with broken stone, and squared up with three 
courses of brick at the top. 

The outside of building to be stuccoed in the 
best manner—blocked into courses and colored in 
imitation of stone work. 

Now, the whole cost of such a house, as is here 
specified, will not exceed eleven hundred dollars. 
Much more than this sum may be expended, it is 
true, if the owner is so disposed, and some builders 
have estimated that it « ight be done for less. 


[Another plan of constructing walls of wood, 
and which we think cheaper and better, is to get 
three inch hemlock plank, and set them edge-wise 
one upon another, and putting the edges together 
by dowel-pins, made of white ash or oak, an inch 
in diameter an | about eight inches long. The cor- 
ners are framed together and pinned with draw- 
bore. Tear in pieces a tea-chest and you have the 
plan of ths mode of building. These planks may 
be of any width from six to eighteen or twenty- 
four inches. It certainly takes good logs to saw 
picket or narrow stui fro, and have it hold to- 
gether to get it to market. The use of refuse stuff 
is poor economy. If this were sawed into planks, 
three-fourths of the sawing would be saved, and 
one-fifth of the stuff would also be saved, which is 
cut into sawdust by the process of cutting the 
planks into inch boards. Besides three inches of 
solid timber, in the form o° a plank, is stiffer than 
a wall of slats four inches wide nailed together. 

Again, what is the use of sawing solid planks 
into strips, and then using nails and labor to fasten 
them together again, with a loss o one-fifth of the 
timber i. sawdust? A plank house can be lathed, 
and plastered, and finished for less than it costs to 
finish the slat-work wall, as it takes a greater quan- 
tity of mortar to level up and fill the crevices in 
the slat-work. The writer has tried both methods 
of building, and knows that the plank wall takes 
less lumber, can be put up faster, and does not 
cost a single nail, except to lath. The outside can 
be covered with clapboards or stucco on lath, to 
suit the taste—Enps. Puren. Jour. | 





THE FLUTE: ITS HISTORY. 


The flute, under different forms and names, may 
be traced to the remotest period of antiquity, 
Most of the ancient poets ascribe its invention to 
no less personages than gods and goddesses. Even 
the graye Plutarch, in his dialogue Peri Mousikes, 
attributes it to Apollo. Lucretius, however, con- 
tents himself by deriving its origin from the breath- 
ing of western winds over certain reeds, and thus 
he tells us was suggested to man the rural pipe, a 
simple tube, manufactured from the hollow reed, 
which the ingenuity of later ages has improved 
into one of the most elegant and fascinating instru. 
ments of which art can boast. The ancient flute 
had some sort of a mouth-picce. It was double as 
well as single; that is, was often composed of two 
tubes, both played together, and hence it has not 
unreasonably been inferred that the enlightened 
nations of antiquity possessed some knowledge of 
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harmony. The flute was almost universally em- 

ployed by the Greeks and Romans, not only in 
their temples, theatres, deal entertain- 
ments, &e., but also in their funeral cere- 
monies. It may even be said to have ac- 
companied their public orations, having 
been frequently used in keeping the voice 
up to its proper pitch. 

Of the old Italian flute we will say a 
few words. It was not unfrequently called 
the flute a bec, from the resemblance of the 
mouth-piece to the beak of a bird. This 
mouth-piece was at the upper end, and the 
instrument was held in the manner of the 

s = oboe and clarionette. It had seven finger- 
* holes, no keys, and was commonly adapted 
to the scale of C.and F. The flute a bec 
was gradually superseded by that now in 
use, which has long been known as the 
German or horizontal flute. This, at first 
simple in construction, limited in means, in 
length about a foot and a half, and having 
only one key, has by degrees been extend- 
ed to twenty-seven inches, Beesesaily 
more, and has some- 

times as many asa 

dozen keys, so that 

music, however chro- 

matic, within its com- 

pass and adapted to 

the nature of a tube, 

may now be execut- 

ed on this instru- 

ment. 

Having now given the read- 
er a brief and general history 
of the flute up to about the 
year 1821, we will now, by 
a few simple remarks and 
illustrations, explain the mo- 
dus operandi, by which per- 
fection of intonation is ob- 
tained upon the flute. Ithas 
been observed that the primi- 
tive flute, fig. 1, was made 
from the hollow reed, in which 
were placed six perforations 
or finger-holes, and one for 
the mouth, at present de- 
nominated the embouchure. 
It will now be perceived, 
from fig. 2, that very little 
improvement or alteration, 
other than the addition of 
keys, has been effected in 
the system until the grand 
achievement of the Boehm 
or perfect flute. 

Fig. 2 represents the flute 
in ordinary use; fig. 3 the 
Boehm or Giinicd flute. It 
will be perceived that the 
perforations upon the Boehm 
are placed at regular inter- 
vals. The dotted lines run- 
ning from the perforations 
of the Boehm indicate where they should be placed 
upon the ordinary flute to make them correct. 
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The holes of the ordinary flute, it is well known, 
are made at such situations as will accommodate 
the fingers; and to overcome, 
to some extent, this viola- 
tion of acoustic law, some 
of these holes must neces- ~ 
sarily be made smaller, so 
that the tones made on these 
‘small holes are weak and 
smothered, compared with 
those coming from the large 
ones, which are made where 
the note belongs, requiring 
great skill and care in blow- 
ing to keep it in tune with 
itself, or to~produce the re- 
quisite tone. Inthe Boehm 
flute, on the contrary, the 
holes are made of equal 
size, and at equal distances, 
without any regard to the 
position of the fingers—to 
produce the notes of the 
right tone and volume, at 
the right place on the instru- 
ment, being the great object 
sought. Then to enable the 
flutist to play the instru- 
ment, compact and easy- 
working keys or levers are 
very nicely adjusted, so that 
any tone desired can be pro- 
duced with much greater 
mechanical ease and facility 
than from the old style, so 
that for ease of playing the 
Boehm flute is as much su- 
perior to the old one as its 
tones are bolder, richer, and 
more natural. 

This much understood, we 
will now say a few words 
touching the use of this in- 
strument. In'the first place, 
scientifically, it is beautiful, 
inasmuch as its tones are 
superior to any other, con- 
veying but a single part, 
being plaintive, exceedingly 
rich, and musical, affording 
an elegant accompaniment 
for the human voice, piano, 
guitar, and indeed to any 
form of concerted music. 
Morally, the science of mu- 
sic is far too little cultivated. 
Its study and use in hours 
not devoted to the demands 
of business, is decidedly ele- 
vating and refining, and its 
general use would go far to 
alleviate many of the evils 
of society. Physiologically, 
either singing, or playing up- 
on a wind instrument, such 
as the flute, is decidedly <a 
beneficient. It gives exercise to the respiratory 
organs, thereby strengthening the chest and the 
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vital organs, Physicians now, who treat pulmon- 
ary affections, make use of respiratory tubes during 
their treatment, considering them as indispensable 
auxiliaries, and they assert that no organ of the 
body can become permanently diseased if sufficient- 
ly exercised, and it is well known that among the 
Germans, who are a musical nation, consumption is 
seldom known. 


In speaking of the origin of the different im- 
provements upon this favorite and beautiful instru- 
ment, we cannot reasonably conclude our article 
without briefly adverting to a few circumstances 
which gradually led to the grand and ultimate per- 
fection of intonation upon the flute. The German 
one-keyed flute was in exclusive use for several 
centuries, and when three extra keys were applied 
by a celebrated English manufacturer, it was con- 
sidered by the profession as a glaring innovation 
which deprived the flute of much of its peculiar 
sweetness of expression. The innovation, however, 
soon made its way into general use, and in progress 
of time other keys were added until the flute was 
not considered complete without from eight to 
twelve keys. Modern musical taste, however, re- 
quired more strength and body of tone for orches- 
tral accompaniments than had heretofore been at- 
tained upon the flute, and Nicholson, a gentleman 
eminent in his profession, conceived the idea of so 
enlarging the perforations or finger- holes as to bring 
about this much desired improvement. He was to 
a certain extent successful, that is, Nicholson’s flute 
could be performed upon with beautiful effect ; if 
a right judgment were used in selection of hens 
and passages, wherein the natural imperfections of 
the instrument could be avoided, and it is to this 
circumstance that we are indebted for the present 
perfect flute. Mr, Boehm, the inventor of the flute 
which has his name, is a native of Munich, Ger- 
many, and it was while attending a concert of Mr, 
Nicholson, in London, that he conceived the idea of 
constructing for himself a flute, but with all the 
perforations alike. He succeeded beyond his most 
sanguine expectations—and notwithstanding he 
met with many discouragements in the way of op- 
position from professors of the instrument, and the 
difficulties of overcoming the prejudices of work- 
men. The Boehm flute is now used by all the 
more intelligent professors and amateurs both in 
this country and Europe. The Boehm flute is an in- 
strument in the construction of which the size and 
situation of the holes is preserved inviolate, there- 
by rendering its every note full, rich, and mellow 
in tone so perfectly as to fit it for accompanying 
the most correct stringed instrument, and the best 
trained voices. The machinery used by the fingers 
instead of keys, like those of the old flute, gives fa- 
cilities, resources, and varieties of performance and 
execution utterly impossible on the old instrument. 
Difficulties which on the common flute are almost 
insurmountable, are on the Boehm removed, and no 
new ones created in their places. It is a most beau- 
ful and perfect wind instrument, and will eventu- 
ally supersede all the others in use. 

To those of our readers who may desire to 
obtain this flute, or who may wich for further 
information on the subject, we would inform them 
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that Mr. A. G. Badger, of 181 Broadway, of this 
city, who has been pre-eminently successful in the 
manufacture of the Boehm Flute, publishes gratu- 
itously, general instructions whereby the amateur 
of the flute can acquire a manly port, and well de- 
veloped chest, by the use of the flute; also circulars 
descriptive of the instrument. 
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HABIT. 


BY DR. WILLIAM ELDER, 


Tue word is in constant use, the phenomena in- 
tended by it are familiar to every one’s experience, 
and it is subjected to examination and discussion, 
more or less formally, by the writers who methodi- 
cally investigate the conduct of men, and the laws 
of human nature; yet, the questions involved in the 
subject are by no means settled. In mere verbal 
definitions there is sufficient agreement ; but science 
has not yet afforded a logical definition of the term, 
or a philosophical explication of the law ; its facts 
and manifestations have not been analyzed to sim- 
plicity and exactitude ; their various kinds have not 
been classified according to their differences, ends 
and causes; nor has induction ascertained the most 
general law or fact in which all the particular spe- 
cies are contained. ‘ 

The authorities which have aimed most at defi- 
niteness of exposition have been most inaccurate ; 
and those that have best avoided false definitions 
have been most vague and unmeaning. 

In the first class is Reid, who defines Habit to be 
“a facility of doing a thing, acquired by having 
done it frequently;” but, conscious of the error 
which, however, he can only confess, not correct, 
he adds, “this definition is sufficient for the habits 
of art, but the habits that may be called principles 
of action (meaning habits of the moral and instinc- 
tive faculties) must give more than a facility, they 
must give an inclination, an impulse to do the ac- 
tions.” In this he is so far right. The notion of 
facility and impulsiveness as definitions of habit are 
false in as many cases as they are true, and for any 
of the services of system are totally useless. 


To avoid such contradictions, the other class of 
writers resort to words which mean nothing at all, 
or, at least, answer no want in the matter demand- 
ing explanation. Thus, Bostock says, “‘ Habit may 
be defined a peculiar state of the mind or body, in- 
duced by the frequent repetition of the same act.” 
Webster—* a disposition or condition of the mind 
or body, acquired by custom or the frequent repeti- 
tion of the same act.” Dunglison copies Bostock, 
but like Reid feels the difficulties, and states them 
generally to the same effect, remarking that “the 
functions of the frame are variously modified by 
this disposition—being at times greatly increased in 
energy and rapidity; at others, largely diminished, 
And the metaphysicians are as much embarrassed 
as the lexicographers and physioligists. They con- 
fess it: Reid says, “I do not believe that we will 
ever be able to assign the physical causes of either 
instinct or habit ; both seem to be parts of our ori- 
ginal constitution ; their end and use are evident, 
but we can assign no cause except the will of the 
Creator.” Dr. Chalmers speaks to the same effect 
of Dr. Thomas Brown’s theory ; and the treatment 
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of the question by the metaphysicians, generally, he 
characterizes as “an obscure and profitless specu- 
lation.” 


The difficulties of definition and comprehension 
encountered by systematic thinkers, are also be- 
trayed by the proverbs which express the popular 
apprehension of the subject. One adage has it that 
“Practice makes perfect ;” but this is corrected, 
and, as a general proposition, contradicted, by 
another, which declares that while “ Habit sirength- 
ens (or perfects) reason, it blunts feeling.” And 
still a third and different one is in use to cover a 
broader operation of the law, to wit—“ Habit is a 
second nature.” In these maxims, which embody 
the world’s practical wisdom, the same variety of 
office and effect are recognized which confuses 
scientific speculation, viz. the power of Habit in 
training and developing the intellectual and volun- 
tary faculties of mind and body ; its unlike action 
upon the understanding and some of the emotions 
and physical feelings; and its very notable power 
of altering the whole moral character and mental 
method and drift, while it leaves the intrinsic con- 
stitution of the man unchanged. 


For the ready use of the world’s business these 
maxims amount to a tolerable practical philosophy 
of the law. But if the common and uncultured 
philosophy of experience does, because it must, an- 
swer the most obvious and ordinary necessities of 
life, it is, nevertheless, to science, demonstrative, 
exact and symmetrical, that we look for the highest 
and best forms of truth. 


To indicate the defects of both the empirical and 
systematic oracles concerning our subject, let us 
notice the several specific varieties apparent in the 
offices and effects of this great law of man’s mani- 
fold life. Without regarding rank in the order of 
presentment, such distinctions as the following are 
obvious :—Habit quickens and strengthens the five 
external senses. The practical eye of the sailor 
discovers a distant sail, its nation, size, character, 
and bearing in what to the landsman is a mere 
speck on the horizon. The savage, sharpened by 
the training of his forest-life, distinguishes sounds 
in the general stillness which are absolutely inau- 
dible to the man brought up in customary indiffer- 
ence to the noises of a crowded city. The same is 
true of the senses of taste and of smell, and emi- 
nently so of that of touch, as in the blind. But, on 
the other hand, habit has the directly reverse 
effect upon the sensibility to cold and heat, and 
the rude contact of hard or hurtful bodies with the 
sensitive surfaces, whether of the skin or internal 
passages. 


It is familiar to every one’s experience and ob- 
servation how much exposure deadens sensibility to 
pain: the eye, while it grows ever more and more 
sensible and capable of those properties of external 
things which are embraced in the act of vision, by 
their repeated impression upon the visual nerve, at 
the same time becomes more insensible to the hurt- 
ful glare of heat and light by exposure to them. So 
the palate learns to bear the most acrid substances 
with indifference, while the perception and appre- 
ciation of sapid qualities as regularly improves. 
The wine-bibber discerns the age and country of 
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his favorite beverage by tasting only a few drops; 
and the gourmand is a miracle of acuteness in 
all the mystery of cookery and catering. Here, a 
nerve almost callous to the fiery fierceness of 
alcohol and cayenne, coexists with another nerve 
capable of a delicacy of discernment which the 
water-drinking vegetarian can scarcely imagine or 
believe. 

Nothing, therefore, could be more inaccurate than 
the general statement that habit blunts sensation 5 
for while some sensations are so diminished in 
acuteness, others are as eminently sharpened. 
Nor is the notion a whit more correct when ap- 
plied to the feelings of the soul than to those of 
the body. Habit does not blunt the feeling of love, 
pride, devotion, or covetousness ; but quickens and 
strengthens them. And the same is true of all the 
affections and instincts, which, in general, we call 
feelings. 

Again: The pain of a burn or blow abates 
steadily while it lingers, until it entirely subsides, 
but hunger and thirst unsatisfied go on from mere 
uneasiness, through pain and agony, up to madness, 
In this case, neither the abatement of sensibility 
nor the change of nature, affirmed by the common 
proverbs, have any place or power. 

Again: Love, devotion, compassion, grow in 
vigor with all regular exercise; but grief, shame, 
and remorse as naturally exhaust themselves by 
their own indulgence. So, frequency and persist- 
ency of action are just as different in their effects 
upon the various faculties of the moral nature as 
upon the diverse physical organization. Indeed, it 
is most probable that custom, or habit, or frequency 
of repetivion, or persistency of causes and condi- 
tions, (we are indifferent to mere verbal distinc- 
tions,) varies in results and effects with all variety 
in the nature of the faculties concerned. 

But not only every different class of powers, and 
probably every separate power, is affected differ- 
ently from every other, but each feeling and faculty 
is within itself capable of remarkable modifications 
by the agency for which we have but this one 
name. Thus, practice confers facility of movement 
upon the muscles of voluntary motion, as in the 
organs of speech and the fingers of an accomplished 
pianist, but without proportionate or considerable 
increase of their strength. On the other hand, the 
training of the porter, blacksmith and drayman 
gives its increase in the kind exercised and de- 
manded in their work—strength, massive force, and 
endurance, without facility or rapidity of move- 
ment. Again: both these modes ‘of increase may 
combine, and the appropriate exercise will develop 
at once rapidity and robust energy in the same ac- 
tion, as in the stage dancer and the pugilist. 

A similar policy of this law is apparent in the 
working of the intellectual faculties. Readiness, 
dexterity, rapidity of thought and celerity of com- 
bination result from an adapted method of exer- 
cise; of which the clearest examples are in the 
powers employed in the arts of poetry and popular 
oratory, and in the several departments of the fine 
arts. In other combinations and uses the reason- 
ing faculties gain massive force and robust endur- 
ance; and, in yet other cases, this strength and 
that agility may be blended and cultivated by the 
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appropriately mixed modes of mental action, of 
which the higher styles of poetry, and eminent 
powers of forensic and parliamentary debate, fur- 
nish illustrations. 

To the effect of custom here on the mind, as in 
the muscles and external senses, the notion of in- 
creased facility, or increased force, or both, applies 
sufficiently well for ordinary purposes, but as a 
definition of habit to answer the ends of strict study, 
as we have already seen, it is not exact enough 
even where it suits best, and is totally fallacious as 
a general apprehension. 

But the capital failure of all. the formal explica- 
tions is in the fact that they make no account of 
the increased obedience of the intellectual and vo- 
luntary powers, and the increased resistance of the 
moral and instinctive faculties, to the will, under 
the strengthening influence of habit. It is, indeed, 
just here that Reid’s hope of understanding the law 
breaks down, and it is just here, too, if anywhere, 
that a true philosophy becomes important to all the 
ends of knowledge, both for speculative and prac- 
tical purposes. 

It is manifest that the voluntary powers—the 
muscles of locomotion, and the perceptive and rea- 
soning faculties—become continually more obe- 
dient and more prompt in their service, as their ac- 
tivity and energy are augmented by frequent ex- 
ercise ; while, on the contrary, the affections and 
instincts grow, at every stage of increase by indul- 
gence, more and more ungovernble by the reason. 
Cowardice, temper, and parental tenderness, for in- 
stance, may be cultivated till they obtain the abso- 
lute mastery in their paroxysms, though the victim 
be sane and fully conscious of his slavery. Here, 
the impulsiveness, the loss of liberty, resulting from 
habitual action, claims due consideration, and is to 
be accounted for, if it can be; but we look in vain 
for light to the teachings of physiologists, meta- 
physicians and moralists. The New Testament, in 
a hundred ways, teaches that sin is bondage, and 
the adage “ Habit is a second nature” is capable of 
a similar rendering ; but systematic philosophy has 
not obtained any available hold of this great fact. 
It is not denied that writers and thinkers recog- 
nize, in some particular instances, the increased 
freedom of the free faculties, and the irresistible 
impulsiveness of the propensities of our nature, 
under the law of habit ; nor, that they understand the 
stability of character induced by the force of cus- 
tom ; but, it is none the less clear that they do not 
know how to dispose of the facts which they en- 
counter, or to provide for them in their systems, ac- 
cording to principles evident or demonstrable, and 
in such method as might render all the service of 
scientific truth. 


(To be continued. ] 


ume Department, 


THE NAME OF MOTHER. 


[What a world of care, pleasure and anxiety is 
wrapped up in that one word Morner! What a 
sacred and yet whata lightly spoken name. It 
embodies, or rather enshrines, all our early recol- 
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lections, and is as a sun to illumine the stirring 
little universe of our young life. As we turn back 
our gaze from the cares and responsibilities of 
manhood and parentage, we see that gentle being 
watching over our joys and sorrows like the spirit 
of omnipresent vigilance and love, which leads us 
to double diligence, that we may repay upon our 
children the debt we can in no other way repay to 
her. ' The following home-stanzas are too good 
and too true to be lost, and to the nervous and im- 
patient mother we commend the moral.] 


LITTLE THINGS. 





BY FRANCES D. GAGE, 





Oh! mother, get my bonnet, do, 
I want to go and play ; 

And hurry, mother, tie my shoe, 
Or sis will run away. 


Oh! mother, do untie this string, 
Itis a hateful knot: 

And tell me where I put my sling— 
I really have forgot. 


Mother, see here, my dress is loose, 
I wish you’d hook it up; 

Oh dear! [| want a drink so bad; 
Ma, take me down the cup. 


Mother, I want a long, strong string, 
To make my kite fly high; 

Give me more paper for the tail, 
Vl make it reach the sky. 


I’ve cut my finger, mother—oh! 
Do tie a rag upon it; 

And, mother, here—do sew this string 
Again upon my bonnet. 


And, mother, sew this button on 
My pants—see how they look ; 
And mother, stick those leaves again 
Into my spelling-book. 


Oh! mother, mother, comb my hair 
And wash my face right clean ; 

We girls are all a-going to walk 
To-night upon the green. 


To-night, just after school, you know— 
The mistress said we might ; 

And, mother, I must have some cakes, 
And cheese, to fix things right. 


Oh! mother, pick these stitches up— 
Vve dropped a half a score— 

And see, there’s one all rayell’d down 
A dozen rounds or more. 


Mother, where is my jumping-rope ? 
Mother, where is my hat ? 

Mother, come help me, build my house, 
Mother, John plagues my cat, 


Thus, hour by hour and day by day, 
These little things intrude, 

Till many a mother’s anxious heart 
Is weary and subdued, 


And to her ever-troubled ear 
The sacred name of mother, 

By being ever dwelt upon, 
Sounds worse than any other, 


But let each mother pause and think 
How much she has at stake ; 

How many thousand tiny drops 
It takes to fill a lake. 





Remembering that her noisy boy 
A statesman bold may be; 

And, strong in truth and right, may teach 
A nation to be free. 


With glowing words of eloquence 
Maintain Jehovah’s plan, 

Till vice shall hide its head for shame, 
And nations bless the man, 


Or, when her head is growing gray, 
That daughter, kind and true, 

With feeling heart and ready hand 
Her “ little things ” will do. 


Let these reflections nerve and cheer 
Fach weary, fainting one, 

With patient hope to do her work, 
Till all her work is done, 


For not on earth can there be found, 
Through all life’s varied plan, 

A nobler, greater work than hers, 
Who rears an honest man. 
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INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY ; 


[Continued.] 





BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, 





VI—MEN ACTING IN RELIGIOUS PARTIES, 


Christendom is divided into parties. They are 
called sects, but they are just what parties are in 
politics. 

To the uttermost, the principle of this discourse 
applies to men acting in behalf of sects. That 
which is fair between man and man is fair between 
sects, A clergyman has no more right to slander 
a rival denomination than he has a rival clergyman, 
Hatred is just as sinful toward another church, as 
it is toward an individual. Lying and misrepresen- 
tation are just as culpable if employed in religious 
controversies, as if employed in the furtherance of 
one’s private affairs. We are bound to study the 
peace of other denominations; to respect the feel- 
ings of their members; to conduct toward them 
upon the same principles of honor and affection 
that we do toward the members of our church. 


If men, on the other hand, cloak the sins of un- 
charitableness, of hatred, of slander, of meanness 
and envy, of insidious and selfish opposition, under 
the pretence of religious duty, the guilt is not les- 
sened but augmented. For Religion is then itself 
slandered and made to appear the advocate of 
those very abominations.which it is her mission to 
remove ! 


What shall be said of an attempt to propagate 
a religion of peace by violence ? of love, by bicker- 
ings and hatred? of gentleness, by rancorous de- 
bate? of purity, by every distempered passion? of 
benevolence, by the utter want of charity and the 
ample indulgence of all-devouring selfishness ? 

It matters not that you stand in a mighty broth- 
erhood. God will search every man out by him- 
self; and each man personally will answer to God 
for his misdeeds, which he performed in common 
with all the members of his sect ! 


Though hand be joined in hand, the wicked shall 
not be unpunished. 


VIL—ORIMES OF CONFEDERACY. 
More nearly than in any other case, men ap- 
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proach to just opinion in respect to confederated 
criminals. 

A crew of pirates are regarded as individuals in 
guilt; a band of robbers is regarded as so many 
persons. A set of conspirators, as so many sepa- 
rate villains. This guilt and the whole of it, is set 
down, not to the crew,—the band, the set, but to 
each man ; and there is no general guilt; nothing 
over and above the guilt of each person. 


These men live outside of society ; their pursuits 
are not connected with our own, but opposed to 
them. The haze of selfishness does not obstruct 
our vision when we examine them, and we estimate 
conduct, and measure desert without seducing bias, 
and with presumptive truthfulness. 

But as we draw near, and enter the precincts of 
society, we often judge ourselves in judging others- 
The latent but vivid impression, that, in striking 
others, the blow will rebound upon ourselves, stag- 
gers the impartial directness of our judgment, and 
infects it with an evasive liberality—a charity for 
other’s faults arising from a fear of exposing our own- 


Hence, very different opinions prevail upon 
questions which stand upon the same foundation, 
Arson, burglary, assault, and murder, committed by 
a crew of pirates, or by a gang of robbers, are con- 
centrated upon each man. If they are committed 
by a mob, they are distributed. The mob is guilty 
of the whole crime; the men of only a fractional, 
and often, infinitesimal portion. 

Thus, in thousands of instances, the most flagi- 
tons crimes have occurred upon the largest scale 
and no one has been guilty of them! 

When God sits in judgment upon these things, he 
will not understand the meaning of the word, mob; 
he will deal with the men, one by one; each man, 
will have robbed, burned, assaulted, beaten or mur- 
dered! This extemporaneous piracy, like any 
other ; this offhand robbery, like professional rob- 
bery, will be traced back from the gulf of multitude, 
to the river; and from the main river to the tribu- 
taries, and thence to the several fountains or springs 
which issued them. 

Tn an impartial judgment of such civil outrages, 
there will be a different apportionment of guilt 
from any known here. It is now the fashion to let 
the seed-sower pass unthought of; and the plotters 
who blew the kindling blaze, and those who coolly 
and deliberately and with a purpose set on foot the 
evil. But if some hair-brained wretch, hearing the 
tumult, rushes from his shop, guiltless of thinking 
evil, and guiltless of thinking at all, and goes off like 
a rocket, he is seized—and perchance only he—while 
the real conspirators are hidden,—or unsuspected, 

Those men who throw out permissive speeches, 
favoring and savoring of misrule, stand first in time 
and only second in guilt. 

In a society like that of the U. States, where so 
many are proprietors, where the interests of a vast 
majority require a just and lawful government, uni- 
form and steadfast, it is usually impossible for bad 
men alone to raise a mob. It is not until they 
have intimations of liberty from sober citizens; itis 
not until they feel the reins slacking upon their 
neck, that they think of rising. Permissive speeches 


of good men are the beginning of the intestine trea- 
son! These are the flags hung out of the fortress 
window to assure the enemy that he has friends 
within. I press this truth home to every good 
citizen,—that every word spoken by you, tending 
immediately or remotely, to unsettle men’s minds 
in the observance of peace and order, is the first 
contribution to those clouds whose deluge spreads 
far and wide—those freshets of Hell! 

Next to these, stand the god-fathers of mobs, 
those who gather up, shape and aim the materials. 
Let us draw forth some of these. 

One man, detests the tranquillity of peaceable 
life—there is nothing doing when no mischievous 
enterprise is on foot. He wants air and exercise, 
Anything for a smart brush. The first breeze and 
the signs of a squall bring him out, asnight sets loose 
bats, and storms bring forth the screaming sea-birds, 

Another has a personal hatred to revenge. There 
is no road to his victim in a peaceful time. Confu- 
sion is fruitful in opportuities of evil. There are 
others who have no special and individual hatred 
to pursue; and do not really wish to see society 
broken up—but whose interests require society to 
exist in a low state, and with a feebler tone and 
constitution of morals, In every community there 
is a class of men whose business is created by 
men’s animal appetites ; and such business is usually 
lucrative, becaiise, above all other desires, men are 
profusely indulgent to their baser inclinations, 
Whatever circumscribes the bounds of passion, 
whatever regulates, sobers, and essentially im- 
proves men, damages all form of business depen- 
dent on vice. Social depravities are a vast morass 
in which rise, and from which flow out on every 
hand the streams to turn many a wheel. If you 
drain the morass, you stop the mill. 

It will be plain, therefore, that a large class 
of men, in every community, will have perpetual 
jealousy of moral movements. They are not friendly 
to churches, nor to reformations, nor to public-spir- 
ited men who are active in them; and it will be 
curious to remark the sliding scale that exists in 
their wishes. One is opposed to extreme measures; 
he believes in temperance, but not in ultra-temper- 
ance—which being translated, means this—I am a 
distiller, or wholesale dealer in liquor—I am quite 
willing that all little petty hucksters be whipped, 
or any other step taken, so long as you do not bring 
about damage to me;—nothing is ultra which does 
not injure me—and that is ultra, which will make 
me odious, my pursuit criminal, and degrade me 
among respectable persons. 

The next man keeps an embellished coffee-house. 
His guage is not set to torrent-topers; his profits 
are reaped from genteel intemperance. There is 
aristocratic liquor and vulgar liquor, and the gentle- 
man of the hotel-bar, and the first rate Coffee-house 
look down without pity on all reforms of lower 
places, which sweep past without touching them. 

Then come the vulgar houses; the store with a 
room, or corner; the burly room where dirty, jolly 
topers congregate, the penurious shop that displays 
a few crackers and one barrel of rum. So long as 
men are bad, they will seek food for appetite ; and 
so long there will be found men who will provide it. 


There has never yet been a deed imagined so utter- 
ly abominable, that somebody could not be found 
to perform it. There is in the bosom of such men, 
an antagonism to regulated and orderly society 
founded not on metaphysical depravity —but an old 
fashioned, substantial love of lucre. 

Tosuch men, that is weltome which will snap 
bonds, break the influence of religion, or whatever 
will untie society above, and let it down into their 
possession. They will, therefore, in elections; in 
all questions for public decision, in all efforts for 
disorder, be found banded together, and pursuing, 
by an instinct as unerring as that by which the 
tiger traces blood, any course which will favor lax 
morals. These remarks afford an explanation of 
what many have remarked as a fact, that, in very 
moral and religious communities, you can find worse 
and more desperate men, than in communities 
where there were less conservative morals. It is 
plain that where good men are in the ascendant 
and use their power, they bear down and strike 
with full strokes, well-aimed, right upon the founda- 
tions on which bad men stand. All but the stur- 
diest disappear. The courageous brute, standing 
out, and fighting with desperation, chafed and irri- 
tated, is worse than he would be in a community 
where the loose notions and lax public sentiment 
permitted him to traffic unmolested. 

But, it is often to be observed, that the class of 
men of whom I speak profess to be in favor of laws» 
and really are, to some extent. .They have proper- 
ty ; they have some interests at stake; it is for 
their good that a law shall exist that will enforce a 
mortgage ona drank-up farm; that shall give a 
liquor dealer the right to buy tax titles, with the 
very money perhaps, which he received from the 
victim whose land or lot goes to sale. He dreads 
thieves and robbers if they are left free to attack 
him. In short, so far as law is necessary to defend 
and protect him, he wants it; but all law more 
than this impedes his business, and he opposes it. 

Such men as these, rendered keen by encounters 
with law, and watchful by their position, are sure 
to snuff a mob afar off—and rush to the banquet. 

Of all this second class of men concerned in mobs, 
it may be said that they are the chiefest criminals. 
There is among them more precision of purpose} 
less impulse and more cool suggestion; more ma- 
lignant mischief and less outright courage. They 
go around and ply the irritable; they mark out the 
plan. The men who bring mobs to the breaking 
point, usually dare not openly head them. They 
will not themselves strike a blow, but lurk in the 
background, set’others on, secrete their own agency : 
and, after the storm has burst, they reappear in 
society, walk up and down among men, and per- 
haps sit in judgment on the actors in the mob, and 
help to shape a public sentiment to suit their own 


purposes | 
[To be Continued. ] 
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The true secret of all the crimes that disgrace 
society “and make countless thousands mourn,” 
is the predominance of the animal propensities over 
the moral sentiments. To the restraint of those, 


law is invoked, to the cultivation of these, let edu- 
cation be directed. r 
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Parton Wot ons. 


Puonetic Teacutne.—Dr. W. Stone and others 
early in the winter petitioned the Legislature of 
Massachusetts for the introduction into the common 
schools, of the phonetic alphabet, as a means of 
teaching the use of the common alphabet. The pe- 
tition was referred to the Joint Committee on Edu- 
cation, who gaye a public hearing in the House of 
Representatives on the 3d ultimo. Dr. Stone pre- 
sented a phonetic class of little girls, whose read- 
ing and spelling, with both the phonetic and com- 
mon alphabets, excited great surprise and the live- 
liest applause in a highly intelligent audience, in- 
cluding many ladies. Their ability to spell was 
put to the severest test and came off triumphant. 
Several gentlemen distinguished in the cause of ed- 
ucation, spoke in favor of the reform. Rev. Hub- 
bard Winslow bore testimnoy to the great success 
and value of this mode of teaching, as tested in the 
Phonetic School and its exhibitions. Mr. Amasa 
Walker, Secretary of State, estimated that by the 
saving of time through this mode of teaching each 
generation would gain 400,000 years for the pur- 
pose of education! Messrs. Gardner, of the Goy- 
ernor’s Council, Banks, Speaker of the House, Hall, 
Treasurer of the Commonwealth, and Abbott, one 
of the public teachers of the city, expressed their 
satisfaction with the exhibition and their belief in 
the advantages of the new mode of teaching ; and 
the redoubtable Elizur Wright contrasted the cha- 
otic confusion of the old alphabet and spelling with 
the more natural and uniform system of Pitman, 
in a speech, which was attentively listened to by 
the committee. He said:—“If we regard our com- 
mon schools as noble institutions, worthy objects of 
State legislation, can anything be worthier of your 
intense consideration and your prompt encourage- 
ment, than an improvement in the means of educa- 
tion, which enables our schools to begin where they 
now mostly leave off,and makes the bulk of their 
present acquirements the common property of the 
people ¢” 

There was point too in his closing sentence :—“ If 
intelligence is the life-blood of republics, here is an 
insuranee of complete and perpetual vitality, a dif- 
fusion of the blessing so wide and free that no inter- 
diction can deprive the veriest suave of participa- 
tion in it.” 


New Eneranp Scuoor or Design ror Women.— 
We have once or twice before alluded to this ex- 
cellent institution. It is full of pupils, who are en- 
thusiastically devoted to the study of the new art, 
which grows so rapidly and wondrously under their 
fingers, surprising themselves as well as all who 
note froma time to time their progress. From the 
simplest elementary combinations of lines, angles 
and curves in given numbers, they have been led 
on, under the sure guidance of the teacher, to the 
designing and executing with free, bold, delicate 
hand, of truly complicated and harmonious ara- 
besque, so that one wonders to find how generally 
this latent talent has been distributed among our sis- 
ters. We have seen specimens of the work of some of 
the most forward classes, (and the foremost begun 


not six months since,) which would do credit to a 
practiced artist. These designs thus far have been 
mere exercises in the development of variety out of 
unity of form, ard in disciplining the hand into a 
free and graceful obedience to the mind’s designs. 
But some of the classes are already commencing 
the desigaing of patterns for various practical ends, 
and we doubt not that before long the manufactur- 
ers of calicoes and laces, the jewellers, the music 
engravers, &c., will come to this fertile school to 
replenish their varieties of style and pattern for 
their various wares. Here is at once an opening of 
great artistic activity among us, and of new chan- 
ces of remunerative employment to the hitherto so 
wrongly excluded and dependent gentler half of 
mankind. 





Orrn Communton.—Mr. Atcort’s “ conversations ” 
have been fully attended and with great interest. 
They have been highly successful in the eliciting of 
a great variety of frank-spoken individualities, often 
in strong contrast, and yet within the bounds of 
mutual courtesy, harmonized by a eertain large and 
catholic and humane general tone. Mr. A. is a 
true admirer of human souls and skillful in getting 
at them and helping then, to appear what they 
are, 

We learn that the nucleus of a similar move- 
ment has already been formed in Boston. 





FremMaLre Preacuine.—Miss Antoinette Brown, 
a graduate of the Theological School in the Oberlin 
Institute, preached to a very large audience in the 
Melodeon on Sunday, and with great acceptance. 
Her voice was distinctly heard in all parts of the 
house, though she had preached or lectured eleven 
times in the twelve preceding days.) She has also 
lectured one eyening in Boston on the political 
rights and duties of woman. 


Music anp Tueatricats—The temples of the 
Muses, secular and sacred, lyric and dramatic, have 
been thronged all winter to an unprecedented de- 
gree. No one could doubt the love of Bostonians 
for the higher and more artistic kinds of amuse- 
ments, who witnessed the fact of four most crowd- 
ed concerts of the first class during the afternoon 
and evening of asingle Saturday. In the afternoon 
the Melodeon was packed full of. listeners to the 
rehearsal of the “Germania Society,” who performed 
a symphony of Beethoven, with other choice or- 
chestral pieces; while at the same time every tier 
of the Boston Theater was filled by the audience 
of the Italian “ Artists’ Operatic Union,” to hear 
the Stabat Mater and other selections sung by 
Bosio, Badiali, Bettini, and the rest. In the eve- 
ning one vast audience listened to the orches- 
tra of the “ Musical Fund Society,” assisted by 
Mrs. Bostwick, in the Tremont Temple, while 
another enjoyed the novel entertainment of the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” read by Miss Kim- 
berly, with the illustration of Mendelssohn’s exqui- 
site music, played by the “ Germanians.” The same 
afternoon we encountered floods of people pouring 
out from the dramatic performance at the Museum. 
These things are as good as Temperance laws and 
pledges ; for it is the barrenness of men’s lives, the 








craving for excitement, that drives them to the in- 
toxicating glass, and here is the office fulfilled by 
execitements of a refining, elevating, wholesome 
tendency. 

A new weekly journal, devoted to Music and the 
Fine Arts, to be edited and published by Mr. John 
S. Dwight, is announced in Boston. 


Brackett’s Group. 





This exquisite work has 
called forth a very generous public eulogium from 
the well-known sculptor, Horatio Greenough, which 
has led to an effort, likely to result in the purchase 
of the group, at the price of $3,000, for the Boston 
Atheneum. Our notice of this work in the last 
number was sadly misprinted. Thus we were 
made to say “ oratorical,” when we wrote “ anatom- 
ical, &e. 


Cueuts uf the Routh, 


eM To ee 


PoxrticaL SummMary.—The session of Congress 
has thus far passed with little excitement, and the 
adoption of no important measures. A personal 
debate between Mr. Rhett of South Carolina, and 
Mr. Clemens of Alabama, has given some relief to 
the prevailing monotony of the Senate, The sub- 
ject of discussion was the relation of the respective 
gentlemen to the compromise measures of the last 
Congress and the preservation of the Union. The 
debate continued for nearly the whole of two days, 
when the question was finally laid» upon the table 
by a decided majority. After a great deal of 
mutual recrimination, Mr. Rhett stated that he 
should not challenge his adversary, as he was op- 
posed to the practice of dueling by his religious 
convictions and his position in the church. In reply, 
Mr. Clemens said, that he respected the motive, 
and if he had been aware of the religious professions 
of Mr. Rhett, he should have abstained from the 
use of irritating language, 














The Legislature of Rhode Island adjourned on 
the 20th of February, after a session of seven weeks | 
Among the acts passed, which indicate a progres- 
sive spirit in legislation, was a law substituting im- 
prisonment for life in the place of Capital Punish- 
ment. An act was also passed requesting the 
Congressional Delegation of the State, to procure 
the abolition of the spirit ration in the United 
States Navy. The Maine Liquor Law, which passed 
the House after no little dodging and twisting, was 
finally lost in the Senate. The whole matter is 
now once more brought before the people, who it 
is believed will take effectual measures to secure 
the passage of the law at the next session of the 
Legislature. The bill to abolish Imprisonment for 
Debt, which passed the Senate at a previous session, 
was defeated in the House, by a strong vote. 


The Homestead Exemption bill has passed in 
the New Jersey Senate, only two Whigs voting 
with three Democrats in the negative. No doubt 
is entertained of its passage in the House. It will 
be recollected that the bill secures a homestead 
worth $1,000 from execution for debt. 


A large meeting of persons in favor of the elec- 
tion of Daniel Webster to the next Presidency, was 
held in Metropolitan Hall, on the evening of March 
5th. A series of spirited resolutions were adopted 
by acclamation, after the meeting had been ad- 
dressed by several distinguished Whig politicians. 





Kossurn 1n Crnornatt.—During his stay in Cin- 
cinnati, Kossuth received a great variety of deputa- 
tions, and addressed them all with his usual fertile 
and glowing eloquence. In his address to the Ladies’ 
Hungarian Association, Kossuth pays a feeling tes- 
timonial to the character of woman, as follows: 


“Because, bowing with deep respect before this 
blooming circle, I cannot forbear to believe that it 
is more than a delegation which I have the honor to 
address, and thus receiving this pledge of your 
sympathy for poor Hungary, I have full reason to 
believe that there is an additional benefit in the 
very manner of this pledge. You know, Ladies, 
that the proud Sovereigns of the earth wearing 
crowns, which, by-and by, had become a mark of 
oppression and not of dignity, (you know that the 
crowned Sovereigus are not very fond of republics 
or any community of social habits, with common 
humanity,) that their very wedding-days are cele- 
brated ‘ per procural’ by delegation. 

“Here, the people are sovereign, and you, ladies, 
are the sovereigns of the sovereign. And still you 
come, in person, to betroth publicly your sympathy 
to the sacred cause of Liberty; I pledge the honor 
of my bleeding nation, whom you thus honor and 
bless, that it will never give you any motive to di- 
vorce, . 


“ Ladies, I am often told that in this happy coun- 
try the ladies rule: it is the lot of beauty to be flat- 
tered too much—ladies so high minded as you prove 
to be, cannot take flattery ; it must be rather a bore 
to them—dull business, indeed, I know. I hope, 
therefore, to be excused for not flattering you. I 
honor you too much to flatter you. 

“« Allow me, therefore, tosay that indeed I don’t 
know if it be really true that in America the ladies 
rule. I rather feel inclined to doubt about it, pre- 
cisely because I heard it so often avowed by the 
gentlemen of America. I have the experience that 
precisely these men let themselves be the least 
ruled by the ladies who speak the most about being 
ruled; and those are the most ruled who give them- 
selyes the ridiculous air of petty domestic tyrants 
before the world. But however this may be, so 
much I know, that every just cause must thrive to 
which you bestow your tender care; there is the 
blessing power of love in everything which you do, 
and love is the almighty principle of all vitality in 
heaven and on earth; it is love by which the Al- 
mighty himself rules the boundless universe. 

“ Man does many things by calculation, or with in- 
difference ; the tender heart of woman nothing but 
love ; in your tears and your smiles, in your sorrows, 
and in your joys, there is always love; and herein 
lies the magic of your omnipotence; it is like the 
warming rays of the sun. There is a hill of ice— 
winter has heaped it up, as if it were saying, ‘Sun, 
I defy thee; upon my icy breast thy power will 
break, and thy very rays will freeze’ What does 





the sun? It continues to shine—noiselessly it 
shines on, and shines on, and the ice hill melts away 
by drops. 

“Oh! let the sun of your love shine upon the ice- 
hill of that policy that believes itself to be wise be- 
cause it is cold. Believe me, ladies, the love of 
your tender hearts bestowed upon oppressed na- 
tions, is more wise than all the supposed wisdom of 
cold policy.” 


Tue Sreamer. Barrio at Wasuineton.—The 
steamship Baltic, Capt. Comstock, has paid a festive 
visit to the city of Washington, for the purpose of 
exciting an interest in the members of Congress 
in favor of an Ocean Steam Navigation. She is 
the largest steamer that has ever floated on the 
Potomac. The guests consisted of many of our City 
dignitaries—Ex-Mayor Mickle, Morgan Morgans, 
Esq., Ex-President of the Board of Aldermen, and 
several members of the present and late Common 
Council ; Heads of Departments; Chas. King, Pres- 
ident of Columbia College ; George Blunt, Esq., and 
many other persons of note. A 


On her arrival in the Potomac, she anchored off 
Alexandria, six miles from the Capital, whither the 
passengers were conveyed on three steamboats. 
This was as far up the river as she could safely go, 

She was visited by the President of the United 
States, Messrs. Hall, Crittenden, Conrad and Gra- 
ham, of the Cabinet; the Spanish, Russian, British, 
French and Brazilian Ministers ; General Scott, (in 
citizen’s dress,) Commodore Morris, the Mayors of 
Washington and Baltimore and the Councils of the 
two cities, the Members of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, their officers, the representatives of the Press, 
and a large number of invited guests, including a 
full quota of the gentler sex. 

After a week in the Potomace, the Baltic returned 
to take her regular place in the Collins line of Liy- 
erpool steamers. 





Revouvrion 1n Uran.—News has been received 
from the Great Salt Lake of a revolution. It is 
said that the Mormons were arming and fortifying 
themselves, and had published a Declaration of In- 
dependence, in which they asserted their full deter- 
mination to set up a republic for themselves. 

The people are nearly in a state of outlawry, and 
freely declare their hatred of the General Govern- 
ment. At the same time they are preparing to re- 


sist all authority from without by fortifying their 


settlement. The United States Territorial officers 
haye all left. 
[Mr. Bernuiset, the delegate at Washington, 


from Utah, denies the truth of these rumors. } 


Liquor Law in Marine.—Recent efforts for the 
execution of the Liquor Law in Wiscasset have re- 
sulted in the entire suppression of the sale of in- 
toxicating drinks for beverage. Three rumsellers 
stand convicted on the third case ; one has appealed, 
by giving bonds, One was committed for 60 days, 
in default of payment. The amount of fines, ex- 
clusive of appealed cases paid over to the town is 
$120—besides cost of suits, $20. The citizens held 
a meeting at Franklin Hall, and unanimously sus- 
tained the Prosecuting Committee. 
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McCormicr’s Reaprr.—Mr. McCormick, the far- 
famed inventor of the Virginia Reaper, which has 
made so much furor at the London Exhibition, has 
gained another suit in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, sustaining his title as an original in- 
ventor. This was an appeal from the Circuit Court 
of the United States in Illinois, which had awarded 
to Gray, Mr. McCormick's partner, half the manu- 
facturing profits of the concern, and to Mr. McCor- 
mick one-fourth. The court reversed this award 
unanimously, and awarded to McCormick one-half 
the profits, and to Gray one-fourth of them. 


Liquor on Raitroaps—The Legislature of 
Vermont, at its recent session, enacted a law for- 
bidding the employment of conductors, engineers, 
brakemen, or switchmen, “who shall make use of 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage.” If any Com- 
pany within the State fail to comply with the re- 
quirements of the law, they are liable to a prosecu- 
tion, and a fine of from $300 to $3,000. 


Burtpine Assocrations.—Extensive movement 
in favor of a new form of Associations for the bene- 
fit of the less wealthy classes, is prevailing in this 
city. Weare not prepared to accept the high com - 
mendations which are given to these Associations 
by a considerable portion of the public, and will 
present their leading features for the satisfaction of 
our distant readers, The number of Associations 
established, or in process of organization in this 
city, is about forty; and the number of members 
attached to each will not vary much from 500, 
making in all some 20,000 persons, mostly working- 
men, and heads of families, combined, or to be com- 
bined in these organizations. The object of these 
Associations is, by the combination and accumula- 
tion of small capitals, saved by economy from the 
earnings of their members, to enable the latter, by 
the monthly payment of sums not much exceeding 
their ordinary house-rent, to become the owners of 
their own houses, and to live free of the exactions 
of landlords, They are organized under an act of 
the Legislature specially framed for the purpose. 
Each Association is generally divided into one thou- 
sand shares, and a sum, say $600 or $800, is fixed as 
the full value of each share, In most Associa- 
tions we believe there is no limitation to the num- 
ber of shares which an individual may take. On 
each share he pays an entrance fee of one or two 
dollars and a monthly instalment of $2 50 or $3, 
A time is fixed, varying in the prospectuses of the 
Associations in this city from six to eight years, 
when by means of these monthly installments, with 
compound interest and premiums on loans, the 
shares will have reached their full value; that is to 
say, when the Association will have in its hands a 
sum sufficient to pay upon each share remaining 
unredeemed, the $600 or $800 proposed at the out- 
set. Then the object of the Association will be 
gained and it will be dissolved. 

The redemption of shares is another term for 
loans made to members who wish to borrow. The 
Association holds a monthly meeting, when the 
the funds in the treasury are offered to be loaned to 
the highest bidders. The question is asked, who 
will give the highest premium for the money upon 
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his share now, instead of waiting till the end of the 
concern? He who bids the most gets it, and he 
receives the cash for his share, or shares, minus the 
premium at which it was struck off to him. Thus, 
for a share which will be worth $800 at the dissolu- 
tion of the Society, he may now receive $600, $500 
or $400, according to his bid, in ready cash. This is, 
however, paid over to him exclusively for the pur- 
pose of buying a lot, or a house and lot, or of build- 
ing a house on a lot previously leased or purchased, 
This property he mortgages to the Association to 
secure the payment of his monthly dues, together 
with the interest upon the share or shares which he 
has thus redeemed. The interest, reckoned at six 
per cent upon the full value of the share, not upon 
the sum which he has received for it, is also paid 
monthly at the same time with the dues. Thus, as 
it is immediately loaned out again, it is compounded 
every month, which increases the rapidity of the 
accumulation. When a borrower fails to pay, the 
Association takes possession of the property and 
rents it if possible, devoting the rent to the pay- 
ment of the defaulter’s dues and interest, in which 
case it is finally his, just as if he had himself paid 
regularly. Provision is also made in cases of death 
or a wish to withdraw, in a manner to guard the 
interests of the Association without infringing on 
the rights or property of the individual members. 





Porutar Lecrures.—Several different courses of 
lectures have been given in this city, during the 
past month, which have excited more than ordinary 
interest. Among these are the lectures of Dr. 
Kane and Rey. Mr. Bellows, H. W. Beecher, and 
Horace Mann, at the People’s Course, R. W. Emer- 
son’s lectures on the Conduct of Life, and Rev. Dr. 
Dewey’s, on Human Destiny. From Dr. Kane’s 
lectures, as reported in the daily papers, we take 
the following :— 

“T cannot describe the Northern night. Itislike 
painting shadows, and even Turner might hesitate. 
The sky stretched over us, ultra-marine running into 
blue darkness. As the night advanced the great 
vault glittered with perpetual stars. The moon, 
though 16 degrees from the zenith, seered to be 
directly overhead. The temporary dip of some 
part of the zodiacal constellations made it only 
more wonderful. The great host above these shone 
in perfect splendor. During the time we had the 
glorious Aurora Borealis. But it is not the same 
splendid display either of color or light that we see 
at home. It is a condensed nebulosity—a luminous 
cloud in Lancaster Sound, it arched directly over 
us with waving light. But it did not alleviate our 
night, nor cause a dip of the magnetic needle. 
The Parsellini are sometimes striking. I have seen 
the moon surrounded with two halos with diagonal 
bands, and where they touched the haloes there 
were other moons, so that we had eight at a time. 
Suddenly our topography changed. It was like 
scoriz of lava—then without definite surface—then 
with serrated margin. On our vessel, changes went 
on. The locker, all the metals were covered witha 
dark substance, like lamp black. Every man looked 
pale as with long sickness. We wearied of doing 
nothing. We paced our little ship like beasts their 
cages. Of the 87 inmates of our vessel, but 3 es- 


caped scurvy. In the midst came the sun and led 
in the happiest day of our wandering. A man 
should know the Arctic winter fully, if he would 
enjoy his blessings at home. It came first very 
little above the horizon. Soon it increased, until 
it rose and sank in our familiar East and West, and 
the night, by the 10th April, left us. Moon and 
stars faded; we had entered on our long Arctic 
day. 


Miscetyanrous.—The benevolent institution of 
Odd Fellows in the United States numbers 200,000 
members. There are 2,885 Lodges and 600 En. 
campments in the United States. The amount of 
revenue for the year 1851 was $1,200,000. The 
amount paid the same year for relief was nearly 
$500,000. The extent of telegraph lines in the 
United States and Canada, exceeds 1,200 miles, in- 
volving a capital of more than three millions of 
dollars. To work these lines costs annually 720 tons 
of zinc, worth $57,000; more than a million pounds 
of nitric acid, worth $117,000, and $27,000 worth of 
mercury, besides a considerable value in sulphuric 
acid, &c. On the line from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati 
alone, there were transmitted, in the year 1850, 
354,559 paid dispatches, and the revenue was 
$73,278. The contributions to the Washington 
National Monument, during the month of February, 
amounted to $1,069 25. The following blocks have 
been received during the month: From the State of 
Pennsylvania ; from Grand Masonic Lodge of Penn- 
sylvania; from ladies of Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire ; from Independent Order of United Brothers, 
of Maryland. It is calculated that flax cotton, 
prepared by Claussen’s method, can be furnished 
to the manufacturer at six cents per pound, and 
leave ample margin for profits to those who pro- 
duce the flax and prepare it. In Illinois flax can 
be raised at $5 a ton, and the seed from a ton is 
worth $1. David Kennison, who had fought in 
many of the battles of the Revolution, and is sup- 
posed to be the last survivor of the Boston Tea 
Party, died at the residence of William Mack, Chi- 
cago, Feb. 24th, aged 117. He supported the Free 
Soil party in 1848. It is contemplated to hold 
a “great South-western Industrial Exhibition,” in 

















New Orleans, in May of next year. Alabama and 
Florida are most active in their preparations, The 
Governor of the former State has appointed dele- 
gates from 30 counties to attend a preliminary 
meeting in New Orleans, in May next——The 
Valley of the Mississippi is becoming the principal 
mail route for all the region west and north of Lake 
Superior, including not only the northern part of 
Minnesota Territory, but the portion of British 
America lying between Minnesota and Hudson’s 
Bay. A few weeks since, 150 letters, mostly Brit 
ish, came down in the Pembina mail, to be mailed 
at St. Paul, very many of them ship letters. 
The emigration to California is having a disastrous 
effect upon the western farmers in the prices of 
labor. In Jackson county, Michigan, 500 young 
men, it is stated, are going to the gold country. 
The excitement is similar in the surrounding coun- 
ties, and farmers have to pay $26 a month and 
board for working hands. Chicago is the most 
rapidly growing city in the Western country. It 

















has now a population of 40,000, (although but 
28,000 in 1850,) and real estate is selling at higher 
prices than can be obtained anywhere else. Its 
supremacy as the great metropolis of the West will 
not be long a matter of dispute. There are 133 
German papers published in the United States, the 
oldest of which, published in Pennsylvania, has 
been established sixty-three years. The Gradu- 
ates of Amherst College, of the class of 1832, will 
hold a “vigintal” festival, August 11th, the day 
preceding commencement.—— Gov. Ujhazy’s daugh- 
ters, who are highly educated, it is said, may be 
seen daily at work in the cornfield with a hoe, on 
their farm, at New Buda, Iowa, in the spring and 
summer, Miss Antoinette L. Brown has been 
introduced by Rey. Theodore Parker, to his con- 
gregation on Sunday, in Boston, and she performed 
the service by prayer, and the preaching of a sermon 
from chapter 14 of I. Corinthians, 34, 35. She is a 
graduate of Oberlin University, 21 years old, and 
rather good-looking. Ex-President Van Buren 
is writing a history of his own life and times. 














FOREIGN. 


RESIGNATION OF THE British Minisrry.—The 
great political event of the past month has been the 
defeat and resignation of the Russell Ministry on the 
local Militia bill. Lord Palmerston moved that the 
word “local” should be stricken out of the bill, and 
that the proposed force should be perambulatory— 
not confined to England, Scotland or Ireland, but 
should be sent to any quarter of the United King- 
dom where it might be required. On this proposi- 
tion of Lord Palmerston the Ministry joined issue, 
and were defeated on the division by a vote of 136 
against 125. Subsequently to this expression of 
the Commons, Lord John Russell intimated that, 
having lost the confidence of the House, he could 
no longer hold office. The event was wholly unex- 
pected both in and out of Parliament, especially as 
on the previous night Ministers had a decided ma- 
jority on Lord Naas’s motion of a want of confidence, 
arising out of the Clarendon and Burch (the Irish 
editor) affair. The number voting on that occasion 
being 137 for the motion, and 232 against it. The 
new Premier, Earl Derby, better known by his 
former title of Lord Stanley, is a nobleman of un- 
blemished character, high-toned principles and re- 
spectable talents. 
good sense and appreciation of merit in confiding 
the Chancellorship and leadership of the House of 
Commons to Mr. Disrarii1, known to the novel- 
reading public as the author of “ Vivian Grey,” 
“ Conigsby,” &c., and decidedly the most brilliant 
debater on his side of the House. He has been 
the architect of his own fortune, and his election 
for this post is a compliment to Literature. The 
appointment of Mr. G. F. Youne, the most zealous 
and indefatigable Protectionist agitator in the King- 
dom, with that of Lord Naas and others of the same 
stripe, leaves no doubt as to the reaflirmance of 
the principle of Protection by the new Ministry. 


He has shown commendable 


The “ Peelites,” or Conservatives who aided in the 
overthrow of the Corn-Laws, seem to be wholly 
left out of the new Administration. The absence 
of the Duke of Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst, and 
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some other veterans, will be remarked with a pang 
by British Conservatives. They will doubtless 
give the new Cabinet a cordial support, but Age 
has claims on them more imperative than those of 
Power. 





— 


ATTACK ON THE QUEEN oF Sparn.—Accounts from 
Spain state that an attempt had been made on the 
life of the Queen. On the 2d of February she 
took her first airing since her confinement, and was 
on her way to the Church of De Allocha, to be 
churched, when an assassin fired a pistol at her, 
the ball from which struck the Queen’s shoulder. 
He was arrested. The last accounts state that 
the Queen has recovered from the wound. It ap- 
pears that when the assassin, Martin Merino, ap- 
proached the Queen, he knelt down, and, being in 
clerical robes, (he was in the habit of performing 
services at the church of San Sebastian here,) no 
obstacle was thrown in the way of his design, as it 
was supposed he had a memorial to present to the 
Queen; but when she came close up, he suddenly 
struck at her with great force with a dagger which 
he had concealed upon him. The Queen mechani- 
cally put forward her arm (perhaps to receive a 
memorial) at the moment, and this probably saved 
her life; the fore-arm was grazed, and the dress 
torn. 

The weapon struck her on the front part of the 
right side, penetrating through several folds of her 
mantle of velvet and gold, and cutting through the 
stays, the whalebone of which diminished the effect 
of the blow, which it is now hoped has not injured 
any vital organ; the fear was that the liver had 
been wounded. The assassin at the moment of 
striking exclaimed, “Toma, ya tienes bastante |” 
(Take it: you have now got enough!) 

Martin Merino, who committed this detestable 
crime, was a native of Arnedo, Province of Logro- 
no, sixty-three years of age, an ex-friar of the 
Franciscan Order, but secularized in 1821, on his own 
application, On being removed in a coach to the 
Saladero prison, the cavalry escort which accom. 
panied him had some difficulty in preventing the 
crowd round the palace from doing summary jus- 
tice on him. 

He was perfectly cool, and evinced not the least 
compunction for his act; his only inquiry was; “Is 
the Queen dead ?”—and when told she was not, he 
expressed surprise, and said that he had hit her 
hard enough. At other times he was very abusive 
to those who spoke to him, but his general manner 
was that of a cold cynical sneer ; he had performed 
mass at 11 that morning. 

There are very contradictory accounts about him. 
The Zspana says that he was of ultra revolutionary 
ideas, and was in a conspiracy against the life of 
Ferdinand VIL, and emigrated in 1823 ; while the 
Gaceta Militar describes him as a Carlist, saying 
that he served as a Captain in the Carlist army 
during the civil war, and came in under the Con- 
vention of Bergara. He had been acting at Madrid 
for some time as assistant-curate, in the Parishes 
of San Sebastian and San Millan. He is said to 
have been engaged in an attempt against the life 
of Christina during her regency, but to have failed 
in an opportunity for carrying it out. He was 


¢ 


executed by the garote on Saturday Feb. 7th, and 
died calmly. 





A Re.igious Revotution.—In Finmarck, which is 
the remotest northern region of Norway, almost 
lost in Arctic snows, a revolution is now raging, 
which, although purely religious, is attended with 
all the disastrous circumstances of political troubles, 
The inhabitants of this desolate region, persuaded 
by Missionaries of some sect whose tenets have not 
transpired, have repudiated Christianity and espe- 
cially the seventh Commandment, banished the 
Priests, and now adopt the doctrines of the Mission- 
aries, who profess to have received them directly 
from Heaven. 

The Bishop of Drontheim, in whose diocese Fin- 
marck is situated, immediately upon receipt of the 
intelligence, dispatched two of his clergy to the 
scene of excitement, who were instructed to show 
the inhabitants into what errors they had fallen. 
These gentlemen arrived, and found that the report 
was less startling than the actual state of things. 
Universal dejection reigned in Finmarck, labor was 
abandoned, the Churches were deserted and the 
Pastors driven away. In the streets and in the 
houses men, women and children lay upon the 
ground, with their garments torn, their heads strewn 
with ashes and bitterly lamenting that until then 
they had lived in a false faith, ignoring the true God 
and meriting eternal suffering. The ecclesiastics 
dispatched by the Bishop apprised him that the 
fanaticism was so obstinate and the confusion so 
profound and universal that they saw no other 
means of preserving the peace of the country and 
saving the inhabitants from their own fury, than 
the intervention of the military power. In conse- 
quence of these representations, the Governor of 
Drontheim has dispatched a high officer of Police 
and an armed force to Finmarck. The result of the 
movement is not yet known. 


An Oxp Cuirronier.—A letter writer from 
Paris gives a graphic account of a veteran chiffonier, 
one of the class which gains a livelihood by over- 
hauling the rubbish in the streets of large cities. 

“ The oldest of the chiffoniers of Paris, and dean 
of the corporation, died this week. He had attained 
the good old age of seventy-five years, in spite of 
the sleepless nights and the coarse food entailed 
upon him by his nauseous industry. He exercised 
his profession to the last. Ihave often seen him, 
both late at night and before cock-crow in the 
morning, over heaps of rubbish, and winnowing the 
wheat from the chaff. Once in his life, this man 
found a diamond of price, wedged in between two 
paving-stones. It formed the nucleus of his fortune, 
which descends to bis son, a chiffonier like himself, 
but who has neither seen or spoken to his father 
for fifteen years. Whatever may have been his 
offence, he seems to have obtained the paternal for- 
giveness, for he inherits a cottage on the road to 
Italy, and seven bags of silver coins, amounting in 
all to the snug sum of 28,000f. It is said that the son 
will not be weaned from his ancestral pursuit by 
this wealth and consideration. He prefers to con- 
tinue and to end his days as he began them, amid 
putrefying cabbage-leaves and moldering bones, the 


sweepings, the scrapings and the leavings of the 
city’s kitchen, fire-place and table. 





Search For Sir Jonn Franxiin.—News has 
been received of Her Majesty’s ship Enterprise, 
dispatched in search of Sir John Franklin, which 
left_ England to renew her search on the 2d of April 
last. At the date of the letters (8th July) the 
Enterprise was off Cape Prince of Wales. After 
leaving England little way could be made in beat- 
ing with the Enterprise, a vessel built for encoun- 
tering ice, and it took them twenty-six days to 
reach Port Lloyd, (Bonin Islands,) where they re- 
mained ten days—leaving on the 6th May. On the 
31st, the southern edge of the ice was reached off 
Cape St. Thaddee. On the 3d June they entered 
the ice, in latitude 68° 25’, After leaving the 
Bonin Islands they experienced very bad weather, 
losing a topmast and several other spars. On en- 
tering the ice they were completely at its mercy, 
being drifted north. During the drift they were 
carried past Diamond Island at the distance of a 
mile, and were closely beset until the 1st July, 
when they got into open water, and in two days 
reached Cape Prince of Wales, where they found 
the Plover, much shaken from her third winter’s 
sojourn in those regions. The Plover had not found 
any traces of Sir John Franklin. There were re- 
ports of white men seen at the source of the Dara- 
bin River. Search was made by Assistant Surgeon 
Adams, but nothing was found. The Plover is ex- 
pected soon with full details of this search. But © 
litte further intelligence is expected even from the 
Enterprise. 


Corron From Oat Srraw.—An amateur chemist 
of Nottingham, while engaged recently in testing the 
Chevalier Claussen’s chemical process of making 
cotton, not having any flax straw at hand, tried it 
upon oat straw. To his astonishment, after the 
silica and gums, which enter into the composition 
of oat straw in greater proportions than in flax, had 
been dissolved, he obtained a large quantity of 
good cotton. The opinion he formed from this and 
subsequent experiments is, that the common straws 
of this country may be profitably converted into 
cotton, thereby adding to the certainty and abund- 
ance of our future supplies. 


Deatu or Rosert Brackwoop.—Robert Black- 
wood, one of the famous Edinburgh firm, is just 
dead. An Edinburgh journal says of him: 





A better understanding was never exemplified 
between author and publisher; on the part of the 
former, unbounded confidence, affection and esteem ; 
on the part of the latter, the utmost liberality, 
sagacity and enterprise. Mr. Blackwood died in 
the 44th year of his age. 


The remainder of Mr. Layard’s collection of an- 
tiquities from Nineveh have arrived in London on 
the brigantine Apprentine, from Birssorah. There 
is one piece of sculpture among them far exceeding 
in size anything heretofore brought. It weighs 15 
tons. 





William and Mary Howitt have just published 
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“The Literature and Romance of Northern Europe.” 
It consists of romances, legends, ballads, national 
songs, of Sweden, Denmark, Norway and Iceland. 





Destruction or AN Arrican Town.—The town 
of Lagos on the West Coast of Africa was almost 
totally destroyed by the British Squadron, on the 
26th and 27th December. The English ships sus- 
tained severe losses, having 30 men killed and 
66 wounded. This great casualty was caused by 
one of the steamers having grounded within range 
of a battery of 13 guns. These hostilities were 
undertaken in consequence of the King having 
refused to ratify a treaty of peace for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, An immense number of 
natives were killed during the two days’ fighting, 

_and the king or chief was deposed and another 
one substituted. 








Miscellanea Department. 


Loarers.—The natural history of this large and 
interesting class of animal creation was given by 
Rey. William W. Patton, of Hartford, in a lecture 
(one of the people’s course) in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, March 9th, which was listened to with great 
gusto by a large auditory. The lecturer included 
in his caravan all the subjects whose occupation is 
to stand and lounge about town, whether in parlors 
or stables, in mansions inherited from rich ancestors 
or inrum palaces at the points; all the valuable 
‘individuals whose exploits are in the consuming 
rather than in the producing line. He derived the 
term loafer, as does Webster, from the German 
verb laufen, to walk, supposing that it expresses 
the principal occupation of a loafer, who walks 
about from one place to another. 

A wrong etymology of so important a word is a 
serious matter. We doubt all the grave reasonings 
that have been put forth to show that loafer is de- 
rived from the German. The term was not known 
outside of New York city twenty-five years ago; 
and then, among the boys of the city, the term 
“Barney” always preceded it. A Barney loafer 
was the term applied by the New York boys to 
fellows too lazy to work, who slept in stables, car- 
penter shops, or under stoops, and would work or 
beg for a sixpence with which to buy a loaf of bread. 
The Barney part of the term seems to us likely to 
have originated with old Barney Deklyn, who used 
to keep a mammoth bakery in Duane-street, be- 
tween Chapel and Church. If this is correct, the 
New York boys merely coupled the name of the 
largest baker in the city with the loaves he sold, as 
the proper designation of the class of citizens whose 
diet consisted principally of that article. As their 
stomachs were much more capacious than their 
purses, they naturally made a great run on Barney’s 
bakery, for there they could obtain a larger loaf for 
the price than anywhere else in the city, which 
was a great accommodation to both stomach and 
purse, All the bakers in the city were down on 
honest Barney, but the far-famed class to whom a 
large loaf for a small price was a great object, gave’ 
him their custom, and while his large loaves gave 


them the name of “loafer,” they well nigh immor- 
talized him by having his own prefixed to theirs, 
as “Barney Loafer.” 


Qrneral Putires, 








TosBacco AND THE MILLENNIUM.—For the encouragement 
of others who would become good missionaries in a good 
work, we publish the following interesting letter :— 

Orspawa, New York. 

Messrs. Fow_ers anp Wetts:—I inclose one dollar, 
and wish you tosend me as many of your best anti-tobacco 
pamphlets as you can for that sum. I have seen those works 
on this subject advertised in the Phrenological Journal— 
one at six, one at twelve, the other at twenty-five cents.* If 
there is ever tu be a millennial time, tobacco, along with 
many other things which prevent healthy physical and in- 
tellectual development, must be abandoned. 1 would aid 
in bringing in a better dey, that high day when man shall 
stand a pure and holy being, a fit representative of the Re- 
former, Christ. So let me at least circulate anti-tobacco 
tracts, and speak good words, and send up prayers for the 
success of the many agencies which geod men and women 
are employing to make better the world. Lam a poor girl, 
or | would send fifty dollars instead of one. I would like 
at least one of the twenty-five-cent books; for the rest send 
what you think would be most likely to conyince common 
users. 

God speed you, and all true-hearted men, in giving truth 


to the world. 

Yours truly, A. G. 

* We may, with propriety, give the titles of these works, 
in this connection, and add, that they were printed without 
the hope of pecuniary profit; but simply to aid in remoy- 
ing one of the most common and injurious habits with 
which civilized Christians, or savage barbarians, are afflicted. 
How can it beabolished? Who will help to do it? When? 
Let us begin with “ moral suasion,” nor mention the 
“ Maine Liquor Law.” 

Tosacco; 1rs History, Narurr, anp Errects on the 
Bopy and Minp, with the opinions of Rev. Dr. Nott, L. 
N. Fowler, Rey. Henry Ward Beecher, Hon. Horace 
Greeley, Dr. Jennings, O.S. Fowler, Dr. R. T. Trall, and 
others. By Joel Shew, M.D. Price 25 cents. 

Tur use or Tozsacco; its physical, intellectual, and moral 
effects on the human system, By Dr. William A. Alcott. 
Price 123 cents. 

Tozacco ;1Ts Usk anp ABUSE. 
6} cents. 

* Referring to smoking, this author says—‘‘ Some contend that smok- 


ing preserves the teeth from decomposition, and assert, as a reason, that 
hams smoked will be Preserved longer than without its agency; but 


By Jobn Burdell.* Price 


whoever should attempt to smoke their hogs while living, would be liable 
to be taken up and sent to the Lunatic Asylum.”’ 





CorREcTION.—The advertisement of Murphy’s self-sealing 
envelopes in our last, should read, No. 257 Broadway, in- 
stead of 247. 


A Portrait and Biography of Mrs. Chase will appear in 
our next; also, an article on the “ Atzec Children,” 





Gu Currespuntents, 





R. H., AtBany, N. Y. Qu. “ Are mankind of one origin—of 
one species 2” Ans, For an elaborate argument, and opinion, 
see page 18 to 35 of * EpucaTion FounpED on THE NaTURE 
or Man.” By J. G.Spurzheim: New York Edition. 


J. W. K.—The organ of language is situated on the plate 
which constitues the upper wall of the eye socket, and when 
large, presses the eye itself forward and downward, giving 
prominence to the ball, and a swollen appearance to the 
under eye-lid, 


Pru Publications. 


The Christian Diadem and Family Keepsake, for March, is 
ou our table. This number possesses unusual interest, as 
it contains a most excellent steel engraving of Rey. Henry 
Ward Beecher, which is incompzrably the best likeness of 











him ever published, and also a very full and critical analysis 
of his character, talents, and peculiarities. Mr. Beecher is 
one of the few public men in respect to whom many con- 
flicting opinions exist. This biographical sketch, which 
shows clearly why he is what he is, and gives a clear expo- 
sition of his peculiarities, will be read by all with intense 
interest. This single number is worth the price of the vol- 
ume. It is published at $1.00a year by Z. P. Hatch, 142 Nas- 
sau-street, New York. 


Lectures on Mental Science according to the Philosophy of 
Phrenology. Delivered before the Anthropological So- 
ciety of the Western Liberal Institute of Marietta, Ohio, in 
the Autumn of 1851. By Rev. G.S. Weaver. Ilustrated 
with Engravings. New York: Fowlersand Wells. Price 
in paper, 50 cents; library edition 75 cents. 

This is a work of 225 pages, embracing a course of ten 
lectures, written in a flowing, popular and entertaining 
style, interspersed with illustrative incidents in the author’s 
experience, every page of which breathes a cheerful, hope- 
ful, beneficent spirit. It is just such a book as will enter- 
tain young people who desire knowledge, but whose buoy- 
ant nature has not the patience, or the stern sobriety, to 
wade through cold, didactic, scientific works; this they 
willread with growing delight and enthusiasm. It is an 
excellent work to be read aloud in the family, and while 
it will instruct the soundest heads in relation to the philos- 
ophy of mind and character, it will awaken and sustain an 
interest in the minds of the young, and lead them as by 
Elysian paths to the hitherto much neglected study of 
Mental Philosophy. The author has done a good work for 
the rising generation, in thus popularizing a most import- 
ant subject, and will receive the gratitude of 211 who read 
his fresh, sparkling pages, although the writers of fiction, 
who arouse the imagination without instructing the intel- 
lect and elevating the moral feelings, may regard him asa 
successful rival in captivating the public mind, and making 
their books less desirable to the reading world. 

In our next number we will give our readers a taste of 
this interesting addition to our scientific literature, merely 
now expressing the hope that all those who would study 
themselves, and gaina knowledge of Phrenology in a tour 
of pleasurable mental recreation, will early possess them- 
selves of a copy of “‘ Weaver’s Lectures on Mental Science.” 


Green’s Patent Ink and Pencil mark Eraser is a new pre- 
paration of india-rubber, mixed with some scouring sub- 
stance, which takes off ink-marks as well as a scraper, with 
less damage to the paper. It is a good addition to desk 
furniture. 





The Sunny Side; or, the Country’ Minister’s Wife, pub- 
lished by the American Sunday School Union, is written in 
avery pleasing style, and embellished with four engravings, 
Price 28 cents, 





We have space at present only to announce the following 
very important works, just issued from the press. Weshall 
speak of them more at length in another number. 


The Hydropathic Encyclopedia is now completed in two 
handsome volumes, containing nearly one thousand plump 
and well-illustrated pages. ByR.T.Tratt, M.D. Fow- 
LERS AND WELLS, Publishers. Price for the complete 
work, substantially bound, $2.50: to be had at 131 Nassau- 
street, New York, and 142 Washington-street, Boston. 


Children, their Hydropathic Management in Health and 


, Disease. A descriptive and practical work, designed as 


a guide for families and physicians. Illustrated with nu- 
merous cases. By Jozn Suew, M.D. New York and Bos- 
ton: Fowlers and Wells, Publishers. 12mo., pp. 422. Price 
$1.00, or prepaid by mail, $1.25. This is by far the most 
important and best-written work of the author, 


The Phonographic Teacher, an inductive exposition of Pho- 
nography, intended to afford complete and thorough in- 
struction to those who have not the assistance of an oral 
teacher. By E. Wessrer. New York: Fowlers and 
Wells, Publishers. Price 40 cents. 


Teachers will find this work a superior text-book for their 
classes ; its instruction in the art is complete, and its read- 
ing exercises are in Phonography. It is ‘he plainest and 
most beautiful specimen of Phonography yet published. 


—<<> 
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Ahurrtigements. 








Tux Hyproparuic Encyctorepta: A CoMPLEeTE SysTEM 
or HypRopatny anp Hyeiene.—An illustrated work em- 
bracing Outlines of Anatomy; Physiology of the Human 
Body; Hygienic Agencies, and the Preservation of Health ; 
Dietetics and Hydropathic Cookery; Theory and Practice 
of Water Treatment; Special Pathology and Hydro-Thera- 
peutics, including the nature, causes, symptoms, and treat- 
ment of all known diseases; Application to Surgical 
Diseases; Application of Hydropathy to Midwifery and the 
Nursery. By R.T. Traut, M.D. Two large volumes, sub- 
stantially bound in library style, price $2.50. FowLrrs 
anp WzELLs, Publishers, 131 Nassau-street, New York, and 
142 Washington-street, Boston. 





Books ON PHONOGRAPHY PUBLISHED BY FoWLERS AND 
We ts, No. 131 Nassau St., New Yorn, anp 142 Wasn- 
INGTON St., Bosron.—Tue Universal PHonoGRAPHER, for 
1852; it is printed in the corresponding style, and, to a con- 
siderable extent, forms an advanced instruction book for 
beginners, familiarizing the mind with the best phono- 
graphic forms, while it furnishes interesting reading upon 
arts, science, literature, and the various topics of the day. 
A portion ofits pages is devoted to Correspondence, Phono- 
graphic Intelligence, and the interests of the advanced Pho- 
nographer, furnishing him with Original Essays, and selec- 
tions from the choicest literature of the age. 

The style of printing is so clear and beautiful, that the 
mind is never left in doubt a moment as to-the sound each 
character represents, thereby making Phonography as legi- 
ble as common printing. Published monthly. Per year, 
Ti MA VANCEM reese co ccecte ce ckcspmceiectesscestnetel Oy 

Tur PHonocrapruic TEACHER, by E. Webster, is an in 
ductive exposition of Phonography, intended as a school 
book, and to afford complete and thorough instruction to 
those who have not the assistance of an oral teacher, 

Phonographic Teachers will find this work a superior 
text-book for their classes; its instruction in the art is com- 
plete, and its reading exercises are in Phonography. Price, 
in boards, 40 cents; in paper.............0+2+-+- scents, 

Tur AMERICAN PHonoGRaPHic JouRNAL, twelve num- 
bers neatly bound in one volume. This is one of the best 
reading books a beginner can have. Price.....,....$1 00. 

Tue ConsTITUTION OF THE UNITED SratTRs, in Phonog- 
raphy, corresponding style. Price..............12} cents. 

Tue Reporter’s Assistant. The best work on Report- 
Hii SRS, Siew co sccoceaunes csenbente tenter tees 35 cents. 

PuHonocrapuic Goup Pens, warranted........... $1 25, 

Puonocraupic Morross, in sheets ........+... 5 cents, 

PxHonoGRapuic EnveLopes, large and small, containing a 
brief explanation of Phonography and its utility. All who 
wish to spread Phonography should use them, 

OY UHOMSANGH aes sc se dnlepeeamans o= 0% vst cvsse sce ML OU, 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, in Phopography, four- 
teen inches by ten; u beautiful sheet, designed to be 
FLAME < cm 'enicce sais mastivseslsiss Suisse heh Lees viet ap: LO'CODS. 

PHONOGRAPHIC ALPHABFT, upon a beautiful enamelled 
card; of great service to learners where a book would be 
inconvenient. Per hundred ,..........eceeeeee-s- $2 00, 

Note.—Money should always be sent. with which to pre- 
pay the postage on books, 

{<= Either ofthese works may be ordered, and received 
by return of the FIRsT MAIL, at a trifling expense for post- 
age. Please inclose the amount in a letter, and address, 
post-paid, FowLers anp We zLs, No, 131 Nassau-st., N. Y. 





Works on MaGnetiswm, for sale at No. 131 Nassau-street, 
New York, and 142 Washington-strect, Boston. 
Philosophy of Electrical Psychology.............cents 50 
Mesmerism in India. By Dr. Esdaile...............-. 50 
Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse............-ee00-- 50 
Fascination ; or, the Philosophy of Charming ........ 40 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Mesmerism............ 25 
The Science of the Soul; or, Psychology ............. 25 
Biology ; or, the Principles of the Human Mind....... 25 
Element of Animal Magnetism....................... 12 

On 50 cent works the postage is about 12 cents, and on 
25 cent works 5 cents, which must be prepaid at the office 
of publication. All orders should be addressed to FowLers 
AND WELLS, 131 Nassau-street, New York, 


ae 





Tue NinETEENTH CenTURY, or the New DisPENSATION, 
being an examination of the claims and assertions of Eman- 
UEL SWEDENBORG, (wilh a brief review of the writings of 
Anprew Jackson Davis.) By aLayMan. 12mo., pp. 425. 
Price $1.60, John Allen. Fowlers and Wells. 


“We cordially bear witness to the general ability and 
well-tiicedness of the work. * * * It is, in its general 
scope, eminently popular, 
sound sense of the masses.”—Prof, Bush’s Repository and 
Monthly Review, 


“It is ably written, often eloquent, and in a far more 
lucid style than is usually employed by writers of the Swe- 
denborgian school. Many of its criticisms on the spirit of 
the age are pungent and strongly sustained 5 a vein of mas- 
culine thought pervades its course of argument, and no one 
can read it in a contemplative mood without receiving im- 
portant and fruitful suggestions.”—.V, Y, T'ribune.—Ap. It. 





Works or Emanvet Swepenpore just published in 
beautiful style, neatly bound in cloth. 


The Divine Love and Wisdom, 8vo...........--.cents 30 
The Divine Providence, 8V0.......scesccecseseceseees od 
Heaven—The World of Spiriis--and Hell, 8vo......... 50 


By the American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing So- 
ciety, Joun ALLEN, agent, No, 139 Nassau-st., New York. 
N.B.—The above works are published at the exact cost, 
on the principle of the Bible Society’s publications, and 
persons ordering them through any bookseller may expect 
10 per cent added, to cover commissions, &c. ap. lt. 








“Tue CoMMONWEALTH” Is PUBLISHED DAILY AND 
Werxty By E. Wricut & Co., No, 60 WasuHineTon- 
STREET, Boston. Etizur Wrieut; EpIToR. CHARLES 
List, AssisTranT Eprror. 

Tux Datty CoMMONWEALTH contains more reading mat- 
ter,and more and fresher News, than any other Boston 
paper. It is independent in everything, and neutral in 
nothing. It is religiously conservative of all good institu- 
tions, and radically destructive towards all bad ones. It is 
the only paper in the metropolis of New England which ad- 
vocates Free Soil, the Repeal of the I'ugitive Slave Law, 
and the union of free people throughout the world for the 
defence of liberty everywhere, 

Terms Daity.—(Sundays excepted) $5 a year, invariably 
in advance. City subscribers, 12 cents per week, payable 
to the carriers; or $6 per annum, payable in advance at the 
office. 

Weexty.—Saturday mornings, $2 a year in advance, 
Clubs ordering 3 copies to one address $5; 10 copies $15; 
20 copies $25 ; 30 copies $30. ap. lt. 


Tue Cry 1s Stitt Tury Come.—Bootn & FosTErR, 
wholesale and retail clothiers, 27 Courtiand-st., N. Y., ever 
grateful for the favors of their customers, acknowledge with 
pleasure their extensively increasing custom, and take this 
means of announcing to the public, and particularly to their 
friends from the country, that the extensive additions re- 
cently made to their manufacturing departments, enable 
them still to supply every article in their line at the shortest 
notice, of the most superior make and material, and at 
prices that defy competition. 

For elegance and fashion, as well as durability, their gar- 
ments are unsurpassed, and believing that perfection is 
always to be attained, they leave no expense or pains un- 
tried to achieve the triumph of their art. No one desiring 
to purchase clothing should neglect a visit to this establish- 
ment before buying elsewhere. yd 

N. B. Country merchants will greatly consult their in- 
terests by calling on us.—B. & F, ap. lt, 


It directs its appeal to tne plain - 





Orricr or CoRRESPONDENCEK, Washington City, D. C— 
A letier on any business, addressed to this office, and in- 
closing a fee of five doliars, wil) procure a satisiactory reply. 

Rereruences.—R. Wallach, U. 8S. Marshal; W. Lenox, 
Mayor; Jo. Gules, of the * Intelligencer;” R. W. Latham, 
Banker, T. &, CONOLLY, 

Office of Correspondence, Washington. D. C. 

c=" Epirors who place the above notice, with this note, 

among the business cards in their columns, may at all times 
command the services of this office. T.C. C, mar. 6t. 


CLassIcAL AND MATHEMATICAL Scuoor 84 Sixth Avenue, 
near Washington Square. This Institution has been in ac- 
ticn and success!ul operation for nine years, and now has 
pupils from several States. In it, boys are prepared for 
Business, College, or the Military Academy.  Itn_ this 
preparation, while the branches of study bearing directly 
upon the object sought, sre thoroughly and extensively 
taught, the connection of the body with the material agents 
(in a word, the laws of Physiology) are not overlooked, Per- 
sons wishing more particular information, will have Cata- 
logues sent to them, by addressing a note to StepHEN J. 
Szpewick, A, M., Principal. N. ¥Y., March Ist, 1852. m 2t. 





Mrs. M. Txompson’s PurenoLogicaL Musrum, 518 
Broadway, Albany, N. Y., is open day and evening. Free to 
visitors, where professional examinations, with charts and 
written descriptions of character, may be obtained. Fow- 
LERS AND WeELLs’s Publications, and other Phrenological 
and Scientific books for sale.-—Feb. tf. 


Tur PHRENOLOGICAL Bust, designed for learners, show 
ing the exact location of all the Organs, may be packed and 
sent by Express, or as freight [not by mail] to any part of 
the globe. Price, including box for Packing, $1 25, Ad- 
dress, post-paid, FowLers anp WELLS, 131 Nassau-street, 
New York. Feb. tf. 








A. G. Baperr, manufacturer of the Boehm flute, 181 
Broadway, New York, also manufactures fine flutes of every 
description. jan. ly. 





Buake’s Parent Fire-proor Patnt.—The original and 
only genuine article that can be sold or used without in- 
fringing my Patent, and which,in afew months after ap- 
plied, turns to sLaTE or stoner, forming acomplete ENAMEL 
Or COAT OF MAIL, over whatever covered, bidding defiance 
to fire, water, or weather. It has now beenin use over 
seven years, and where first applied is now like a stone. 

Look out for WORTHLESS COUNTERFEITS, as scores of 
unprincipled persons are grinding up stone and various 
kinds of worthless stuff,and endeavoring to sellit as Fire- 
Proof Paint. I hayerecently commenced three suitsagainst 
parties infringing my rights, and am determined to prose- 
cute every one I can detect. The genuine, either in dry 
powder or ground in oil, of different colors, can at alltimes 
be had at the General Depot, 84 Pearl-street, New York, 
from the patentee, Wm. BLAKE, jan. tf. 


B. F. Macutre, Dentist, successor to the late Joun 
BuRDELL, (with whom he was associated during five years,) 
continues to practice the Denrat Prorxssion in its various 
branches as usual, at No, 2 Union Place and Square, corner 
of Fourteenth-street, New York.—Jan. ly. 








82 Nassau-sTREET.—Boot-makers’ Union Association— 
boots, shoes, and gaiters at retail and wholesale prices. f.9t. 


SexipHo’s Anglesey Leg and Artificial Hand, manufactur- 
ed by W1Lu1aAm SELPHO, 24 Spring-street, New York. dec.ly 





Vapor Batrus.—John Hanna, of 86 Forsyth-street (near 
Grand) N. Y., will administer Vapor Baths daily, from 9 
A.M.tol10 P.M. A female will be in attendance to wait 
on Ladies,—Noy. tf. b. 





Dr. S. B. Smiru’s Torrepo ELEcrRo-Macnetic Ma- 
cuinrs.—These Machines differ from all other Electro-Mag- 
netic Machines. The inventor has made an improvement 
by which the primary and secondary currents are united. 
The cures performed by this instrument now are, in some 
instances, almost incredible. For proof of this [ refer to 
my new work lately issued from the press, under the title 
of “The Medical Application of Electric Magnetism.” 
Mail edition, 25 cents. Postage,6cents. The Torpedo Mag- 
netic Machines are put up in neat rosewood cases of a ver 
portable size. Price, $12. To agents they are put at $9. 
Post-masters, Druggists, Store-keepers, and all who are wil- 
ling to be instrumental in relieving the sick, are respectfully 
invited to act as agents. They can be sent by Express to 
any part of the Union, Remittances for a single Machine 
may be sent by mail at my risk, if the Postmaster’s receipt 
for the money be tuken. When several are ordered, a draft 
or check of deposit should be sent. All letters to be post- 
paid. 1 would inform the public that my Operating Rooms 
are open gaily fer applying the Electro-Magnetic Machine 
to the sick. Those who prefer it can send the pay to either 
of the Express Offices in Wall-street, who will procure the 
Machine of me for them, and forward it on, Address Sam- 
vEL B. Suiru, 2974 Broadway, New York. 

Orders for these Machines reccived by FowLers anp 
Weuus, 131 Nassau-street, New York.—Feb. tf. 
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Crry Susscripers, and others who change 
their place of residence, will insure the prompt 
delivery of the Journal by notifying the pub- 
lishers, stating where they may wish it sent, 
as well as where now received. CouNTRY 
subscribers may notify us through the P. M., 
who will frank all such letters of notification. 





Our Booxs 1n Bosron.—New, England 
patrons, who wish for our various publica- 
tions, may always obtain them, in large or 
smal] quantities, at our Boston establishment, 
142 Washington-street. Besides our own 
publications, we keep a supply of all works 
on Physiology, Phonography, Phrenology, 
and on the natural sciences generally, inclu- 
ding all progressive and reformatory works. 
-PurenotogicaL Examinations, with charts 


and written opinions of character, may also — 


be obtained, day and evening, at our rooms 
in Boston, No. 142 Washington-street, near 


EDUCATION, 
PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 


NUMBER V. 
FIRMNESS. 

This faculty has received some hard names, 
and perhaps, in some respects, deserved them ; 
but, like many others, its abuses have ‘been 
considered, in the application of opprob rious 
epithets rather than its natural or normal 
Stubbornness, obstinacy, willful- 

ness, are terms applied to Firmness by many 
persons as indicative of its functions, which, 
in the light of a true mental philosophy, are 
found to be but the abuses of this very im- 
portant element cf our nature. Anger for 
Combativeness, murder and cruelty for Des- 
tructiveness, theft for Acquisitiveness, lying 
for Secretiveness, are terms as appropriate to 
the natural functions of the faculties to which 
they are applied, as are those commonly ap- 
plied to Firmness. They indicate the abuses 
of those faculties when not under the restrain- 
ing influence of the other mental powers. 
In a well balanced pair, of scales, an ounce 
weight in one side is found to turn that scale 
against the empty one, just as really as if 
a ton were applied. We find characters out 
of balance—with the preponderance of power 
in one scale or class of faculties, and when 
‘ such is the case the strong faculties naturally 
prevail. Some have a predominance of ani- 
mal propensity and their tendency of charac- 
ter is toward animal indulgence. Others 
have intellect as their prevailing development, 
and consequently thought and not action is 
their forte; others have moral power with 
perhaps too little intelligence to guide it, 


functions. 














and so little animal propensity that they are 
very good, but too tame to produce on society 
any marked influence. 

Others again are warped and unbalanced by 
a great predominance of social feeling. Now 
these natural states of mind may be modi- 
fied by circumstances. ‘uch influences as 
serve to allay the activity of the strong facul- 
tics and excite the weak and dormant ones, 
will produce an immediate change in the 
If a person be irritable in 
consequence of large Destructiveness and 
Combativeness, let nothing be said or done 


manifestations. 


calculated to arouse these ferocious lions of his 
nature, and at the same time let Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness, A pprobativeness and Adhe- 
siveness, although but subordinat ly) devel- 
oped—be warmed into activity by proper 
words and deeds, nd kindness, justice, polite- 
ness and friendship, will at once be manifested. 
In other words, the minority by extra activity 
will triumph over an inactive majority. So 
Firmness, existing in a predominant degree, 
will often be manifested in the form of an obsti- 
nate and contrary spir:t, towering over reason, 
justice and kindness; yet if the latter ele- 
ments be addressed by language and actions 
calculated to arouse them to a high degree 
of activity, and no special opposition be raised 
to call out the energy of Firmness, the indi- 
vidual may be led, and a victory be obtained 
by the moral sentiments over that trait of 
character which is called stubbornness. 

So, too, a person, who knows his organiza- 
tion, his predominant and his weak points, 
can use every effort of will and moral power, 
to guard against his easily besetting sins, and 
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foster all his weak and dormant faculties. by 
every appliance of proper society and cireum- 
stances which are favorable to the improve- 
ment of his character. Like the drunkard’s 
appetite, the strong passions may be starved 
to a state of weakness, but it must be done 
by the rigid rule, “ Touch not, taste not, han- 
dle not.” He whose anger is a besetting 
sin, should be wise enough not to go into the 
society of quarrelsome, captious persons, even 
as he would keep powder away from fire. 

This view of the action of the faculties and 
the influence which circumstances have upon 
their manifestations, show in strong light, 
not only the philosophy but the great advan- 
tages of training, education and circumstances. 

The true nature of the faculty of Firmness 
is to give stability, fortitude, fixedness of pur- 
pose and constancy of character. Its influ- 
ence seems to terminate on the mind itself, 
giving the quality of permanency to the 
manifestation of the other powers; acting 
with Combativeness it produces determined 
bravery ; with Conscientiousness inflexible in- 
tegrity. Itis not a source of energy, but 
serves to hold the faculties of energy to their 
object. Combativeness and Destructiveness 
give propelling energy to the character, as 
the engine or the sails give propulsion to 
the ship, while Firmness keeps the facul- 
ties steady to their design, as the rudder 
keeps the ship on her course against winds 
and currents, thus making the elements of 
propulsion available to the achievement of 
the desired haven. 

He who is without Firmness is governed 
by momentary impulse, and, like a ship with- 
out a rudder, is blown about by every wind, 
or floated at will by all the devious currents 
that cross his path, 


Such a person, thus governed by impulse, 
by the ruling impression of the hour, is a 
prey to whatever influence may be brought 
to bear upon him, If Combativeness and 
Destructiveness are excited, he is irascible, 
passionate and violent; when Benevolence is 
aroused he is all sympathy, He can be per- 
suaded in the direction of any of his strong 
faculties, and lacks that essential quality so 
requisite in a world of temptation—the power 
to say NO. 


This faculty gives endurance to all the 
other mental powers, a kind of fortitude and 
determination to the whole character. It 
gives a stiffness and uprightness to the gait, 
a hardness to the manner, a strong, steady 


countenance, a firm step and a decided, em- 
phatic tone to the voice. 

In the training of the rising generation— 
indeed in our intercourse with mankind, we 
should never forget the function of this organ. 
If we find it large in a person, we may feel 
assured that mild, persuasive measures must 
be employed to produce on them any desired 
influence. If we attempt to force them ab- 
ruptly, they instinctively resist us, and perhaps 
refuse to do that which their judgment, con- 
science, and even inclination would suggest 
as proper and desirable, if they were allowed 
to choose their course and act freely—but if 
compulsory measures are employed they 
will resist until left to the freedom of choice, 
when of their own accord they will perhaps 
take the course we wish. 

This feeling is often well illustrated by a 
yoke of oxen in what is called by teamsters, 
hauling and crowding. Crowding in the 
yoke is often caused by a narrow road or 
snow path, while hauling is caused by work- 
ing them in too short a yoke—one wants 
more room and he crowds, the other resists 
until they lean against each other at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, and so travel for 
miles: or in hauling, lean outward at a 
similar angle, laying out more strength in 
this way than it requires to draw their load. 
If either would cease his effort against the 
other, it would break up the habit at once; 
each crowds because the other crowds him. 
Who does not know,that a stubborn horse 
that refuses to go, is made worse by whip- 
ping and rough treatment, while by patience, 
mildness, patting and other soothing influence, 
his stubbornness gives way. It is said that 
by hitching a good draft-horse to the tail 
of the cart to which the balky horse is at- 
tached and pulling him backwards for a few 
yards, he will rush forward and never trouble 
his driver afterwards by stopping. He thus 
finds his Firmness opposed by counter Firm- 
ness, and to gratify the faculty that makes 
him refuse to go, he rushes ahead in the direc- 
tion his master wishes him to go, and the 
habit of stopping is cured. So, in the manage- 
ment of character, in respect to Firmness— 
undertake to drive a child or a man by aus- 
tere means, and you awaken every element 


| of resistance which they possess, and if they 


yield, because they know they must or do 
worse, it is with a surly disposition and an 
ill grace. They reluctantly comply with the 
letter of the imperative command while they 
disobey the spirit of the requirement. At 


‘ 





the same time if you were to say, “ You may 
do this if you please,” they would bound with 
alacrity to do your will. A hungry child as 
often refuses to eat his dinner, if an attempt 
be made to compel him to doit, as Le does to 
perform any other duty from dictation. It 
matters not whether the thing to be done is 
desirable in itself, or not, if he feels restraint 
on his course he inclines to repel the domina- 
tion and brace him<elf up against it. 

If the organ of Firmness be too small and 
there isa consequent vacillation of mind in 
the child, if he lacks fortitude, and patient 
endurance in effort, these elements should be 
developed by giving him objects to overcome, 
and he should be encouraged to hold his 
faculties in steady, stern action until he 
achieves his victories over the obstacles in his 
pathway. Every successful effort we make, 
every triumph over difficulties, strengthens 
the faculty and imparts power and a disposi- 
tion to brave opposition and rely upon self 
for success. If a mother will stand by her 
child and cheer him on in his attempts to 
conquer difficulties, to try again and again, 
she will create in his mind a habit of unyield- 
ing effort, and the belief that any possible 
end can and must be achieved by him. If 
they are not well endowed with Firmness 
give them easy tasks at first, then more diffi- 
cult ones, but never overtask and thus discour- 
age them, and they will imbibe the feeling that 
seemed to pervade the American troops in 


/ Mexico, viz., that, however great the obstacles, 


they must triumph over them. Defeat in 
the battle of life, not less than in war, de- 
thrones courage, unnerves Firmness, and 
makes subsequent defeat, even when victory 
is possible, a matter of course. 





PHRENOLOGY AND ITS OPPOSERS. 


At the present time, the evidences of the truth 
of Phrenology are so abundant and broad-cast, and 
so powerfully appeal to the common sense of every 
community, that wholesale unbelievers on this sub- 
ject are exceedingly rare. But as objectors have 
always existed, and probably always will, to all 
subjects, however reasonable, truthful, and import- 
ant, it cannot be reasonably expected that Phrenol- 
ogy should be an exception ; especially, considering 
the comprehensiveness of its claims and its general 
diffusion, The objections urged are various, and 
are the result of the peculiar organizations, educa- 
tion and circumstances of their authors. . 

The first class, and by far the most numerous 
consists of those who, as they frequently remark 
themselves, “ believe there is something in it,” that 
is, admit its general principles and bearings, but 


reject it in its details and minutia, Upon exami- fA 
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nation, itis almost universally true of such, that 
their investigations of the science have been quite 
limited, as they themselves are ready to acknowl- 
edge. Patting this fact with another, namely: 
that unbelief always gives way, upon more thorough 
investigation, the evidence seems very conclusive 
that ignorance is both the foundation and top-stone 
of skepticism upon this subject. Another class are 
those who neither have examined nor desire to in- 
vestigate for themselves, but rely simply upon what 
they may have heard others say, who were, in re- 
ality, quite as ignorant as themselves, and yet by 
whom they have been accustomed to be blindly led 
on other subjects, and are consequently willing 
dupes to anything the ignorance or prejudice of their 
leaders may suggest. Others oppose, because 
Phrenology does not, or as they suppose it does 
not, ascribe to them all the talent their egotism 
may claim, or the goodness their vanity and dis- 
honesty might desire others to suppose them to 
possess. Again: there are others who have been 
educated to denounce everything new, or which has 
not been included and expressed in a particular set 
of stereotyped views which have been handed down 
to them from the darker ages, and been modified 
only as a matter of necessity, in order to continue 
in existence. Such persons, also, make it a rule of 
life, never to admit anything to be true or useful 
of which they, or their still more conservative, anti- 
progressive predecessors, have not been the origi- 
-nators or discoverers. If, by chance, evidence of 
their error becomes so conclusive as to intellectually 
convince them against their will, they will still de- 
nounce, for they have expressed an opinion upon 
the subject, and they would consider it weakness to 
take back anything once uttered, however apparent 
and palpable the error, or to think differently from 
what they did fifty years ago. 

Another class is the try-to-be fashionable, would- 
be aristocracy, with both soft hands and soft brains 
—who look down upon what they are pleased to 
call the “common people”—but who are in reality 
the most honest, industrious, and useful portion of 
the community, and upon whom such trash in hu- 
man form is dependent for the very bread they eat. 
Such reject because they fear it is not popular, or 
because they cannot endure the idea of being en- 
gaged in the pursuit of any object in which the 
“eommon class” is interested ; but such cannot es- 
cape the just penalties of nature’s violated laws— 
which are weak bodies and weak minds. Nature 
has made ample provision for the ridding of herself 
of such miserable apologies of human nature. Such 
must reform or die out. 

How much the opinions and teachings of such 
are worth, and bow well calculated they are for 
leaders of the latter part of the nineteenth centu- 
ry, we will leave for the decision of the candid and 
intelligent reader. The time when it was necessa- 
ry to prove the truth of Phrenology has long since 
passed by; yet, if further proof should seem ne- 
cessary to any, they will find an ample sufficiency 
in applying Phrenology to the characters of those 
who oppose it. That Phrenology is fast becoming 

- popular, and being generally applied, and that it is 
destined to be the basis of a more perfect system 
of education—because more natural—who will de- 


ny? Certainly no one who will believe the eviden- 
ces of his own senses. Just for a moment con- 
sider the vast and increasing circulation of the 
Phrenological Journal, and the almost numberless 
variety of books on this subject applied to all the 
relations of life, some of them having already 
passed through the one hundred and eighty-fifth 
edition ; while it is the fact, probably, that not one 
of the few works written by anti-Phrenologists have 
exhausted their first edition, and, in most cases, the 
greater part of even that is still on hand, and will 
so continue. Their unfortunate authors who are 
now alive are, comparatively, unknown as their 
productions ; and it is the fact, doubtless, that they 
would gladly take back what they have said if it 
could be done without a public acknowledgment. 
What means this great demand for Phrenologieal 
reading, and why do the writers and speakers of 
the day borrow so liberally from the science, but, 
because it is an essential aid ! 

Some of these public men award to science its 
due merits, while others make use of science wnder 
cover, clothing the ideas with anti-Phrenological 
language, and thus actually rob science. The time 
will come when such men will dare to say Phre- 
nology, which they now have not the courage to do 
—they are only waiting for it to become fashion- 
able, and then they will be seen and heard in the 
foremost ranks, as usual. D. P. B. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 


MRS. DEIADAMIA CHASE, 


[The following sketch was furnished us for pub- 
lication by a gentleman well acquainted with the 
character and achievements of Mrs. Chase, together 
with an analysis of her character, which indicates 
great perseverance, self-reliance, practical talent, 
and strong social and moral powers. As we have 
not seen the subject, and as her organization may 
be inferred by what she has done, and also, to a 
good degree, from her portrait, we do not deem it 
necessary to publish more than the above essentials 
of the analysis. | 


The subject of this article was the daughter of 
John Hancock Button, Esq., a farmer in prosperous 
circumstances, and was born in the township of 
Brookfield, Madison County, N. Y., in the month of 
July, 1802—which date fixes her present age at 
fifty. Mr. Button was a man of strong mind, great 
energies, and superior intelligence and talent. His 
wife, the mother of our subject, was a superior 
woman in all the virtues which distinguish her sex. 
She died young, leaving the daughter of whom we 
write five years old, and an infant son three years 
younger. Two years after the death of his wife, 
Mr. Button married again, and the step-mother as- 
sumed the charge of his children ; but their family 
soon began to increase, and cares and duties to 
multiply, so that little could be done at home for 
the elder children in the way of improvement. But 
the father was solicitous for their advancement, 
particularly that of his daughter, who, from the 
time of her mother’s death—when she came more 
directly under his control and observation—began 
to manifest some of those gifts which have of late 


distinguished her. She was therefore kept at a 
common school—then the only place of instruction 
in the county—a portion of each year until she 
was fifteen, in which she made considerable pro- 
gress in the primary branches. During the ten 
years intervening from five to fifteen, she manifest- 
ed an unconquerable love for flowers, and the study 
of botany from nature, and became noted in her 
neighborhood for her industry and perseverance in 
seeking out among wild plants the rarest speci- 
mens, and for her taste in collecting and arranging 
them in bouquets for herself and friends. Often, 
when out of school, was she known to wander away 
alone fearlessly through the fields, forests, and un- 
frequented places, in pursuit of these trophies of 
her childish fancy, and, when gathered, hie away 
home to amuse herself in examining, classifying, 
and admiring them at her leisure. 

When Miss Button was ‘fifteen years old, her fa- 
ther died, after a protracted and expensive illness, 
leaving her nearly alone and penniless, His estate 
was found so much incumbered in consequence of 
recent misfortunes, that it had to pass into other 
hands—thus leaving the orphan girl cast upon the 
cold charities of the world at a tender age, and 
with a constitution too slender to endure the toil 
necessary for her own support. Her future was at 
this time indeed a gloomy one to contemplate. For 
a time she sank under her burden of sorrows—but 
a friend was near in this darkest hour of her early 
life, in the person of the venerable Dr. Hackley, 
long her father’s family physician, who heard of 
her situation, and immediately took her into his 
own family, where she was treated with all affec- 
tion and kindness, nursed into cheerfulness and 
health, and blest with a pleasant home and warm 
friends for three years. 

After her adoption into this new home, her stud- 
ies in the great book of nature took a wider range 
—she began to examine into the qualities and uses 
of medicinal herbs, roots, shrubs, barks, &e. No- 
thing within the range of her footsteps, ever made 
use of in the art of healing, escaped her notice and 
investigation, All her leisure time in summer was 
devoted to this pursuit, and, with the instructions 
of her professional friend, she was enabled to ad- 
vance rapidly. In the winter season she occupied 
herself more or less each day in perusing physio- 
logical and medical works in her patron’s extensive 
library, to which she at all times had free access— 
for the worthy doctor had discovered in his young 
friend rare tastes, for a woman, and superior quali- 
ties of mind. 

At this time Miss Button first conceived the idea 
of turning her peculiar talents to account, and 
making herself usefil in a field hitherto forbidden 
to her sex. At that period—only thirty years ago 
—the world.had never conceded any Esculapian 
skill to woman, nor has it to this day, to any great 
extent; but true it is that a change in circumstan- 
ces only, prevented our subject from entering the 
lists, even at that age, as a competitor, with her 
botanical weapons against the mineral poisons of 
the host, for the honors of killing and curing! But 
none of this self-acquired and valuable knowledge 
was thrown away or lost, as subsequent experience 
has demonstrated, 
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She continued on with unshaken courage and per- 
severance in her favorite pursuits until the age of 
twenty, at which time she had acquired a fund of 
information, particularly in the botanical depart- 
ment, far beyond many old practitioners of that day. 
She had also made herself familiar with the ana- 
tomical construction of the human frame; learned 
the curious arrangement of the bones, muscles, 
glands, respiratory apparatus, the flow of the blood, 
&c. For a woman to master all this at such an 
age is almost a miracle; but an unconquerable 
thirst after knowledge, indomitable perseverance, 
and a sound though precocious intellect, triumphed 
over all obstacles. 


At that age she married Orrin Chase, a farmer 
in moderate circumstances, and removed to George- 
town, in the same county. The country was then 
new, and many hardships had to be encountered 
and overcome. In the midst of these, and the rear- 
ing of a family of nine children, twenty-five years 
passed away ; but during this long period, the stu- 
dent of nature was not wholly lost in the woman: 
Mrs. Chase was a constant practitioner in her own 
family, and, save in a few instances, never employed 
an old-school physician. She also, as far as was 
practicable and consistent with her own circum- 
stances and duties, made herself useful in her neigh- 
borhood in the way of ministering to the sick. 


About the year 1847, many changes took place 
in her family. Some of her children were married, 
and left home, and others grown up, so that the mo- 
ther was relieved of a large portion of the cares 
and perplexities which had, for so many years, sur- 
rounded her. With characteristic industry and de- 
termination she now turned her attention to those 
sciences which are immediately connected with, 
and were eminently calculated to aid her in, the 
yet all-absorbing pursuit of her life—the diseases 





of the physical system, and their antedotes in the 
vegetable kingdom. 


When Phrenology began to shed its light upon 
the world, she investigated the subject, and at 
once saw its importance, as connected with the 
other sciences, and as an aid to the fuller knowledge 
of our being. In due time she became familiar 
with the system, and commenced the examination 
of heads. Animal Magnetism, or Mesmerism, next 
claimed her attention ; to this, also, she applied her- 
self with her usual interest and untiring persever- 
ance in new subjects, until she had acquired some 
knowledge of its principles, and the uses to which 
it can be applied. 


Mrs. Chase now changed her residence to Tierce- 
ville, in the township of Eaton, There she madea 
thorough review of her early studies, and those 
branches of physiological science in which she had 
previously taken so deep an interest. She com- 
bined the whole together, established upon it a sys- 
tem of her own, and introduced herself to the pub- 
lic as a practicing physician. 

We now behold her, at the age of fifty, and after 
these vicissitudes of life, enjoying excellent health, 
devoted heart and soul to her profession, and in 
possession of the high respect and confidence of 
the community in which she lives. Her treatment 
has been successful in almost every case during her 
five years of regular practice, and her business, and 
reputation for skill, is increasing daily, 

Mrs. Chase has been a constant and zealous 
Christian from early life, and has ever sustained an 
unblemished character. Her high moral and intel- 
lectual qualities have always entitled her to, and 
commanded the respect of, those to whom she has 
been known. 

Of late, she has perfected herself in the inter- 
esting science of Phrenology, and now makes ex- 
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aminations. This, with remarkably strong intuitive 
faculties, enables her to analyze the characters of 
persons with wonderful correctness, and to point 
out to them the pursuits in which they succeed 
best, or are constitutionally fitted for. She is also 
very susceptible to the magnetic influence, and is 
what is termed a good clairvoyant. All these mod- 
ern scientific discoveries she brings to her aid in the 
examination of diseases in her patients, and in ap- 
plying the remedies. 

In concluding this brief sketch, we will only add 
that Mrs. Chase, though entirely a self-made woman, 
is probably second to none of her sex in the knowl- 
edge she has attained of the vegetable kingdom, 
and of the physiology and diseases of the human 
system. These have constituted the great and fa- 
vorite study of her life, and to this fact (as in nu- 
merous cases on record) may, in a great measure, 
be attributed her success, and the enviable reputa- 
tion she has won for skill in the art of healing. We 
dismiss her as a light of the age hereafter to be re- 
cognized throughout the land. Z. 


—______+6.0»>—____—_. 


CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY OF 


THOMAS MOORE, THE POET. 


The vital temperament predominated in 
Moore, producing that ardent and susceptible 
spirit so manifest in his character. 
perament is more in harmony with strong 
social impulses, and imagination as the agent 
of those feelings, than with patient investi- 
gation and hard earnest thought. The 
strongest elements of Moore’s nature were 
his social and friendly feelings, and his most 
natural poetry—that for which he will be 
longest remembered—that which will best 
endure the abrasions of time, is that which 
sprung from and is addressed to the social 
nature. While some poets are most at 
home in the delineation of actions, others 
describe appearances of men and things in a 
state of rest; while yet another class rarely 
describe appearances or actions, but develop 


the feelings and emotions; they will not tell 


us what their subjects do, or how they look, 
but give us a perfect picture of their inner 
life—a daguerreotype of the soul. Moore, 
we think, belongs in the main to the latter 
class, though he was partial in his range 
of power, delineating only a part of the 
emotions. Shakspeare, the master poet, com- 
bined all the qualities above enumerated in 
an equal degree ; hence he could portray tlie 
outer and inner man, inspire them with all 
modes of action possible to human nature, 
and paint around them every variety of sce- 
nery, and all so perfectly as to enstamp on 
the mind of his reader the most intimate 
knowledge of all that appertained to his 
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Falstaff, Othello or Juliet. To be immortal 
to all classes of minds, every string in the 
mental lyre must be swept by the poet’s 
hand. 

Those having Moore’s predominant traits, 
viz., Mirthfulness, Ideality, Adhesiveness and 
Amativeness, will admire his writings, while 
those who are more grave and conscientious, 
and less ardent in their social nature, will 
feel little delight in his productions in gen- 
eral, and positive disgust relative to his po!- 
ished amatory effusions. Moore has fallen 
into the universal fault of all poetical writers 
whose social organs greatly predominate over 
their higher faculties, viz., decorating lascivi- 
ousness and breathing licentious voluptuous- 
ness in the fascinating voice of poesy and 
song. 

We judge from the engraving, which is 
from a portrait taken when he was in the 
prime of life, that he had a well-balanced in- 
tellect ; with Benevolence as the ruling moral 
organ; which, joined with Agreeableness, 
Mirthfulness, and Adhesiveness, made his 
society and friendship highly fascinating and 
eagerly sought. His was a convivial and 
merry nature, and his warm sympathies and 
racy wit made him greatly admired. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETOH OF THOMAS MOORE. 


[The following sketch we copy from the London 
Chronicle of Feb. 28th. It will be read with in- 
terest. | 

An event which has been long anticipated has 
just occurred. On Thursday, Feb. 26, the poet 
Moore died at his residence—Sloperton Cottage, 
near Deyizes. For several years back the illustri- 
ous deceased had been alive only in the body, 
Like Sir Walter Scott and Southey, the tenacity 
of physical existence had, in him, outlived the 
term of the mind. A year ago the poet was 
brought to Bath, without any consciousness of 
where he was, or who were around him, and he 
passed peacefully away in the same condition of 
semi-slumbering unconsciousness. 

With Moore there is snapped the last tie, save 
perhaps one, represented by the veteran Rogers, 
which connects the present generation with the 
outburst of “all the talents” which sigualized the 
opening of the century. That great kindling of 
genius—embracing almost all sides of imaginative 
literature, of criticism and philosophy—is fast be- 
coming more a thing of history than a thing of 
fact. Day by day and year by year the lights are 
going out. Wordsworth was the last extinguished 
before the present event; and now, to all intents 
and purposes, the great mental galaxy which 
poured such a flood of blazing, vivifying light upon 
the literature of fifty years ago—which extinguish- 
ed the school of Rosa Matilda fiction and Della 
Cruscan poetry—which substituted true criticism 
for technical carping upon philological points, and 
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established new styles in every branch of the 
belles-lettres—this great intellectual constellation 
may now be said to have disappeared. One of 
the brightest, if not of the largest stars, has long 
been obscured. It is now extinguished. 


What amount and what duration of fame Moore 
will leave behind him, is fairly a matter of dis- 
cussion. It cannot, we believe, be denied, that 
much of his serious and more ambitious verse, 
founded upon the promptings of a more luscious 
and florid fancy than the present taste inclines to 
admit—and no inconsiderable portion even of his 
sweet lyric snatches, as being too wire-drawn, 
and refined to attenuation—are by no means so 
much read or admired as they were a score or 
thirty years ago. A severer and a sterner school 
of poetry has succeeded to it—one of deeper feel- 
ing and more sober thought; and the representa- 
tives of those who reveled in “ Lalla Rookh,” and 
delighted in the strains of Mr. Little, now general- 
ly address themselves to more staid and _philo- 
sophic poetic musings. The “ Irish Melodies,” too 
—exquisite as is their word-music—fanciful as is 
their conception—delightful as is their playfulness, 
and profoundly touching as is their pathos—even 
the “Irish Melodies” we believe to be declining 
in popular estimation, The reasons are not far to 
seek, In the first place, the “ Irish Melodies” are 
not particularly Irish; they have perfect grace, 
high and sparkling fancy, delicious feeling; but 
they are too fine-spun to do the work-a-day duty 
of popular songs. As literary performances, nine- 
tenths of Burns’s songs are inferior to Moore’s; 
and all Dibdin’s ditties are immeasurably and in- 
calculably beneath them. Yet the strong proba- 
bility is, that “When Willie brewed,” and “ Poor 
Tom Bowling,” will be in the full tide of their 
popularity aud every-day use, when “Rich and 
Rare” and “Oh, Breathe not his Name,” will be 
unsung and forgotten. 

In a certain circle, and among people of a cer- 
tain reading and appreciation, Moore will live as 








_ long as the language; but his genius was delicate 


and acute rather than catholic and vast. He had 
a rich and vivid play of fancy, but none of the 
soaring imagination of a Shelley or a Byron. His 
mind, in fact, was a first-class second-rate. It had 
no pretension to stand in the foremost line of the 
giants of our day. Brightly fanciful, rather than 
continuously imaginative; teeming with poetic 
imagery, loving to sparkle along the floweriest 
paths and beneath the balmiest skies, reveling 
always in fays and flowers, in love and mingled 
intellectual and sensual pleasures, playful in the 
extreme, and always ready to stop to make mirth 
as joyous and as delightful as the passion—Moore’s 
muse, in his great romantic poems, is the incarna- 
tion of a charming Epicureanism; and the mirth 
and playful jollity could go a long step further. 
Moore had wit, which sparkled as brightly as it 
could cut deeply ; and the humor, and sense of the 
ludicrous, which could be as well, if not more 
effectually applied to living persons and actual 
things than to the creations of his own fancy ; and, 
accordingly, we find him loving to turn from the 
etherealized voluptuousness of the “Loves of the 
Angels,” or the mystic imaginings of the “ Epicu- 
rean,” to the sharp and brilliant hitting of political 


and social squibs; to the restless and biting satire 


with which, in the “Fudge Family” and hundreds 
of ephemeral but not less clever lays, he quizzed 
his political and literary opponents, abolished the 
Earl of Mountcashel, or shot stinging shafts of fun 
through the very heart of the Benthamites. It is, 
indeed, far from probable, that Moore’s political 
and satiric poetry, little, perhaps, as he thought of 
it at the time, will live after his more ambitious 
works have been, not forgotten, but sunk into that 
chronic state of classicism, in which books are la- 
beled with an excellent character, and shelved; 
turned, in fact, into the category of works without 
which no gentleman’s library is complete, and ac- 
cordingly doomed, not to actual obscurity, but to 
an honorable retirement. 
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The very last of the political squibs and short 
poems published by Mr. Moore, were given to the 
world in the columns of the Morning Chronicle, 
and referred principally to the earlier struggles of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League; the verses having in 
most cases been evidently suggested by the pass- 
ing political events of the day. 

Thomas Moore died at the ripe old age of 72, 
He was born on the 28th of May, 1780, in Angier- 
street, Dublin. ‘As a child, Moore is said to have 
been remarkable for personal beauty; but his ap- 
pearance in after life hardly carried out the prom- 


ise of infancy. He was short, with a heavy, ex- : 


pressive, but not handsome face, which, however, 
lightened up wonderfully when engaged in anima- 


ted conversation or singing his own ballad poetry. , 


Young Moore was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and one of his first noted peculiarities was 
a fondness and a talent for private theatricals. 
Some English verses tendered at an examination 
in college, in lieu of the usual Latin composition, 
procured a copy of the “ Travels of Anacharsis” 
asareward. The wild times of the Irish rebellion 
were how approaching, and the future poet was 
naturally to be found in the ranks Jed by the Em- 


mets and Arthur O’Connor; but his treasonable » 


lucubrations in prose and verse, though as his own 
sister remarked, “rather strong,” were passed over 
without any measures being taken against the en- 
thusiastie young champion of Irish liberty. Poli- 
tics, however, were by no means the only subject 
of his muse. At the age of fourteen he published 
poetry in a Dublin magazine, and afterwards com- 
posed many semi-poetic semi-burlesque pieces for 
private representation. 

In his twentieth year, giving up republicanism 
once and for ever, Moore came to London to study 
at the Middke Temple, and to publish his transla- 
tions, or rather paraphrases of Anacreon. As may 
be imagined, he attended much more to the Greek 
than to “Coke upon Littleton,” and a permission, 
obtained through the friendship of Lord Moira, to 


dedicate the work to the Prince Regent, was the * 


means of Moore’s introduction to those elevated 
circles of society in which he was ever afterward 
to move and shine. The Anacreontic paraphrases, 
brilliantly and warmly expressed, were highly suc- 
cessful. They were speedily succeeded, in 1801, 
by “ Poems and Songs by Thomas Little.” What- 
ever objections may be raised by the present gen- 
eration to either of these works, there can be no 
doubt of their vivid play of fancy, their great 
grace of idea, even when that idea was not strictly 
proper, and their exquisite melody of versification. 
Moore’s translations of the “Old Greek Lover,” of 
“Women and Wine,” are probably the finest and 
richest versions of these often-translated songs, in 
the English language; always excepting the rough 
but thoroughly racy version of the last of the 
lyrics in question by quaint old Dr. Donne. 

In the days of the regency, poets came in for 
patronage, and Mr. Moore, made registrar to the 
Court of Admiralty at Bermuda—as singularly ap- 
propriate an appointment as some we have seen 
in our own day—went out to the islands, appointed 
a deputy, took a glance at the States, and came 
home again. He then published “Sketches of Tray- 





el and Society beyond the Atlantic,” a satiric work 
in heroic verse, vigorously written, but, politically, 
miserably short-sighted. Soon afterward, a savage 
review in the “ Edinburgh,” of a republieation of 
“Juvenile Songs,” &c., led to the celebrated ren- 
contre between Moore and Jeffrey, at Hampstead, 
when the great critic, as Byron asserted, stood 
valiantly up:— 

“ When Little’s leadless pistol met his eye, 

And Bow-street myrmidons stood laughing by.” 


The affair was ultimately made up, mainly 
through the intervention of Mr. ‘Rogers, and at his 
house Moore shortly afterward made his first ac- 
quaintance with Byron and Campbell. The long 
and affectionate intimacy between the subject of 
this sketch and the author of “Childe Harold,” 
which resulted from the meeting, we heed not 
here stop to do more than allude to. Moore had 
about this time married. His wife was a Miss 
Dyke, a lady of strong sense and character, as well 
as great beauty\and amiability. The last survivor 
of their offspring is unhappily no more. 

A couple of political satires of no great note— 
one of them, by the way, setting forth a sober and 
earnest panegyric upon ignorance-—were followed 
by the famous “Two-penny Post Bag,” a bundle of 
frollicking satire and fun. It made a great hit, 
and attained a wide popularity, Not so its author’s 


next venture, a arce called the “ Blue Stocking,” f 
damned at the Lyceum. Moore’s intimacy with 


Byron and Hunt was broken off by the perfect out- 
spoken tone of the “ Liberal,” and especially the 
“Vision of Judgment.” Moore thought that his 
friends had gone too far. What would Carlton 
House say? For if, as Byron said, “ Little Tommy 
dearly loved a lord,” with how much more affection 
did he warship a prince of the blood royal! 


The “Melodies” were Moore’s next, and perhaps 
his most popular effort. Charming as these melo- 
dies are, exquisitely happy in their ideas and illus- 
trations, and perfect as is their lyrical workman- 


ship, we again repeat our doubt as to whether 


they have the intellectual stamina and the heart- 
rooted earnestness, both of which are requisite to 
make songs immortal. Mere beauty fades, in 
words as well as in flesh, and only the strongest 
heart and the manliest brain produce offspring to 
suit all tastes and to last all time. 

It was in 1812 that Moore determined to write 
an Indian poem. Mr. Perry, of the Morning Chron- 
icle, accompanied the poet to the Messrs. Longman, 
and through his intervention the great sum of 


{ 8,000 guineas was settled as the price of the poem, ° 


not one word of which was yet written. Moore 
then retired to Mayfield Cottage, a desolate place 
in Derbyshire, and after a long and hard struggle 
with a coquettish muse, forth—after a three years’ 
retirement—came “Lalla Rookh.” The success 
was immense ; the poem ran rapidly through sey- 
eral editions, and Moore’s fame stood upon a higher 
and surer pedestal than ever. The bright fancy 
and immense command of imagery of the poet 
were now at their climax. The tales were the tri- 
umph of poetic lusciousness; but not a few old 
judges, stigmatized their taste by preferring Falla- 
deen and his criticisms, even to the Fireworshipers, 








or the tribulations of the Peri. We need hardly 
say that the judgment of these tough old critics 
has now a far greater number of adherents than it 
once commanded. 


After a continental tour, Moore wrote the clever 
and popular “Fudge Family.” In the following 
year he met Byron in Italy, when the latter in- 
trusted to him his memoirs for publication. These 
memoirs Moore sold to Murray for two thousand 
guineas; but, as is well known and a good deal 


regretted, the purchase-money was refunded, the 


papers reobtained, and destroyed. Pecuniary dif- 
ficulties connected with the misconduct of his Ber- 
muda deputy, about this time, compelled Moore to 
seek a temporary refuge in Paris, and there the 
poet led a pleasant social life, such as he loved, 
and composed the.“ Loves of the Angels,” which is 
not much more than an elaborate and carefully 
wrought out repetition of all Mr. Moore’s previous 
love and flowery poetry. The whole thing is 
dreamy, luiling, beautiful, but vague and misty. 
The words tinkle like falling fountains, and the 
essence of the closing poetry floats about one like 
perfume; but this enervating species of composi- 
tion is far from being high or true poetry, and ac- 
cordingly the poem is now far eftener alluded to 
than it is read. 


In 1825 Moore paid a yisit to Scatt, at Abbots- 
ford. The author of * Waverley” pronounced the 
Irish melodist to be the “ prettiest warbler” he 
had ever heard. One evening Scott and his guest 
visited the theater at Edinburgh. Soon after their 
at first unmarked entrance, the attention of the 
audience, which had till then been engrossed by 
the Duchess of St. Albans, who was present, was 
directed toward the new comers; and, according 
to a newspaper report, copied and published by 
Mr. Moore in one of his last prefaces, considerable 
excitement immediately prevailed. 

“Eh!” exclaimed a man in the pit, “eh! yon’s 
Sir Walter, wi’ Lockhart and his wife; and wha’s 
the wee body wi’ the pawkie een? Wow, but it’s 
Tam Moore just.” 

“Scott, Scott! Moore, Moore!” immediately re- 
sounded through the house. 

Scott would not rise; Moore did, and bowed 
several times with his hand to his heart. Scott 


afterward acknowledged the plaudits of his coun- 


trymen, and the orchestra, during the rest of the 
evening, played alternately Scotch and Irish airs. 
Soon after this period, Moore was established, 
by the kind offices of his old and stanch friend the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, in Sloperton Cottage, 


where he passed the remainder of his days, and 


where he ended them. It was here that the poet 
commenced his career as a biographer, and pro- 
duced ‘successively the memoirs of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, of Lord Byron, and of Sheridan. The 
two latter are too well known and too highly ap- 
preciated to demand more than to be alluded to 
here. 

It was in the previous year that the poet had 
first come out as a prose writer in the “Memoirs 
of Captain Rock,” a bitter and unfair account of, 
or rather commentary on, English misgoyernment 
of Ireland, and a curious instance of how warped 
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and twisted become the views of even a man of 
the world like Moore, if he be an Irishman, in wri- 
ting on an Irish subject. The next serious work of 
the poet—he continued his squibs and light spark- 
les of occasional verse, as before—was “ The Trav- 
els of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Religion,” 
in which he sought to show that the doctrines and 
practices of the Roman Catholic Church date from 
the apostolic period. The last of Moore’s prose 
works, and that which has attained a greater sale, 
we believe, than any of them, was the romance of 
“The Epicurean,” Here Moore’s style, always 
too rich, effloresced into clouds of tawdry rhetoric, 
which are only here and there redeemed by passa- 
ges of great eloquence and natural feeling. There 
was much out-of-the-way learning in the book, but 
the pompous march of cumbrous ornamentation 
overlaid everything. The book had a great suc- 
cess, but one not likely to be lasting. It partook 
of what Mr. Carlyle calls the “wind-bag” nature. 
The wind inside was very highly perfumed, and 
sighed with very pleasing murmurs, but, after all, 
it was only wind, and as such, will ooze out and 
away, to the collapsing of the bag and the disap- 
pearance of the “ Epicurean.” 


Of late years the political and social squibs to 
which we have alluded, were the only literary oc- 
cupations to which Mr. Moore devoted himself, 
until, gradually and fitfully, mental darkness came 
down upon him, and the quick and fanciful brain 
throbbed with thick-coming fancies no more. 

Peace be with the poet! He led a long, a pleas- 
ant, and a prosperous life. His poetic genius was 
not of the deep, enthusiastic cast. He could write 
wailing stanzas over the fate of Curran’s daughter 
en treasury paper, and become sentimental over 
the wrongs of Ireland while an English placeman. 
Universally courted and flattered in society, Moore 
fluttered from one brilliant coterie to the other, 
and was always in his most perfect element at the 
two great whig resorts, in Berkeley Square and 
Kensington Park. 

In every one of his characteristics the poet was 
formed for society. A lover of pleasure, with a 
keen appreciation of its every refinement, intellec- 
tual, social, and sensuous, Moore must have en- 
joyed to the very top of his bent every gratifica- 
tion which the greatest popularity in the most 
brilliant circles could heap on him. His nature 
was to enjoy, to amuse, to excite, and to be amused, 
and to be excited. Successful in almost every 
literary effort, accounted as brilliant a conversa- 
tionalist, as he was a poet, as charming a singer as 
he was a song-writer—a privileged person in a 
sphere to which his mind, by its very nature, 
looked up with longing for notice and for praise— 
few men have had a career so corresponding with 
their wishes and their ambition as Thomas Moore. 

The death of the poet coming so shortly after 
the setting of the public life of his good and con- 
stant friend, the Marquis of Lansdowne, is a curious 
and touching coincidence. The ex-minister will 
lament the departure of him who was so long the 
lyrist and the minstrel of ‘his party; but to Moore 
the world was for years uncared for and unknown, 


ani it is better that the spirit is released than that 
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it should linger on in the midst of melancholy and 
hopeless darkness. 





Dbystolagival Departurent. 





THE AZTEC CHILDREN. 
BY T. A., M. D. 


We have seen these extraordinary little crea- 
tures, and we have no’ doubt our readers would 
be interested to “go and do likewise.” It has 
been stated by one of our leading morning journals, 
that the first impression which struck the visitor 
was that they were not of the human family, but 
were of the monkey tribe. From this we totally 
dissent. That they are of the human species, no 
one who observes them can for a moment doubt: 
They have all the physical characteristics of the 
genus man, and no diminution of form or of intelli- 
gencecan displace them from that position. They are 
atrue part and parcel of humanity, though where to 
place them among its varieties, may be a matter of 
doubt. Whether they be Aztecs or Tottecs has 
nothing to do with their physique ; indeed, we have 
doubts if they belong to the Indian variety at all. 
The Aztecs at the present day are a fine, robust, 
large, healthy and intelligent people in Vera Cruz 
and Oaxaca, and in the outline of their countenance 
bear no resemblance to those who are not the rep- 
resentatives of what any people or tribe were for- 
merly, for no such people could support existence 
with such limited faculties, but are the exceptions 
—degenerations occurring in a variety. They are 
not dwarfs in the ordinary acceptation of the word, 
nor are they deformed. Their limbs are perfect, 
straight, and well proportioned, and their minds 
correspond to their actions, which are childish. 


The girl appears rather intelligent and playful— 
more so than the boy, who is evidently a partial 
idiot; his apprehension is duller, his temper more 
irritable, and his gait feebler than that of his com- 
panion. His skull has been compressed, flattened 
behind, and on each side: that of the girl has its 
normal shape. Her figure is that of a child’s, 
while his appears that of an adult. His walk gives 
the idea of partial paralysis of the lower part of 
the spinal cord, evinced by a tottering step, a 
dragged foot, and inverted toes. The mode of sit- 
ting, and many other actions, are peculiar, and im- 
ply a motion in the hip joint not possessed by 
whites. They use no language to each other, and, 
though comprehending ordinary wants and com- 
mands in English, yet utter the words feebly and 
imperfectly. Their profile bears a remarkable re- 
semblance to the Jewish countenance, particularly 
in the jet-black hair, which is very fine in both, 
and the large, prominent, rounded nose—the ale 
of which, however, in these, is very wide, in which 
they differ from the Jewish figure. 

The longer we gazed upon these little beings, the 
more their resemblance to the ancient Memnonic 
Egyptians forced itself on our minds ; many of the 
reputed representations taken from their hiero- 
glyphical inscriptions are remarkably similar to 
these creatures in the form of the face; and from 
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what we have seen of Egyptian antiquities in the 
British Museum, we should be more inclined to call 
them Copts than Aztecs. The little Bhuddish pot- 
tery figure sent round the room, and said to be dug 
up at Chapultepec, does not support the Aztec 
statement. It resembles them in profile—not in a 
front view. - We repeat that it is not their race 
which renders them remarkable, for they do not 
represent any race—they may be of Aztec, Tottec, 
Jewish, or Egyptian descent, but they are modified 
and degenerated specimens, and we communicate 
here the following conclusions to which we came 


' about them. 


1. They are neither dwarfs, nor deformities. 

2. They may be descended from a mixture of 
two races—the white and red. 

3. Their immediate parents must have been of 
more vigorous mind and body—though still, per- 
haps, very low in the social scale. 

4. The Scrofulous temperament is strongly 
marked in them in their skin, hair, eyes, irritable 
temper, and in the semi-idiocy of the boy. 

5. They resemble what are termed in Europe 
Cretins—examples of which are common in Swit- 
zerland, where there are dark valleys, where igno- 
rance and imperfect means of living exist, com- 
bined with sexuality within the limits of close re- 
lationship, carried on through many generations— 
producing imperfect development of mind and 
body, with scrofulous excitement of the nervous or 
glandular system, resulting ta idiocy and incapa - 
bility of transmitting offspring. 

6. They are the examples of the effect of the con- 
travention of the natural laws which regulate the 


| development of animal life: and they are not ex- 


amples of any race existing or extinct. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL LAW. 


BY T. P. ©. 


I am now twenty-one years of age, with poor 
strength of system, and great nervous apparatus. 
My father, a tall man, was exceedingly slim, so 
much so that a tailor pronounced him the thinnest 
man he had ever measured. At an early age he 
married a stout, healthy woman, by whom he had 
ten sons, seven of whom are now living, and all of 
whom are larger and more robust than their father. 
But his second marriage was to a small, delicate 
woman, with feeble vitality, and a very great pre- 
dominance of the nervous temperament. After the 
birth of four children by this connection, he died 
aged 52, of pulmonary consumption. But see the 
consequence of such a violation of physiological 
law. The youngest child died when an infant. The 
only daughter fell blighted by consumption just as 
she had stepped upon the threshold of womanhood. 
The oldest son died from the same disease imme- 
diately after reaching manhood: And myself, the 
only surviving one, at this early age, am now suffer- 
ing from all the symptoms of pulmonary consump- 
tion, pronounced by my friends past all recovery. 
An affectionate mother, too, who is almost heart- 
broken at the desolation that has already fallen 
upon her family, awaits in fearful anxiety the issue 
of the attack upon her only son,and should it prove 
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fatal, she will probably sink into her grave, crushed 
by a stroke more afilictive than any she has yet 
experienced. 





LAWS AND PHENOMENA OF 
DREAMING. 


It was shown in a previous article, that the dream 
state is a condition of the mind or spirit between 
its embodied and entirely disembodied state, in 
which the mental operations may, in different de- 
grees, be governed both by corporeal and extra- 
coporeal influences. It is proposed now to set forth 
and explain some of the laws and phenomena of 
both of these influences. 


That many of our ordinary dreams bear a direct 
relation to the condition of body and mind previous 
to slumber, is well known. The law which governs 
this relation is partially illustrated by the following 
example, which occurred in the writer's own ex- 
perience :— 


I dreamed of a very benevolent woman, who by 
her enlarged charities was improving the condition 
of multitudes of the poor and destitute. Near by, 
there appeared to be a band of cruel and infuriate 
assassins, who, from sheer moral antagonism to the 
woman and her benevolent operations, had resolved 
upon the destruction of her life. I found myself 
presently in a place where an innocent man, being 
compelled by the assassins to serve their wishes, 
was making horrid preparations for the more horrid 
execution of the doomed philanthropist. I thought 
that for the purpose of avoiding an exposure of 
their crime by this involuntary agent of their de- 
signs, it was their intention also to destroy his life 
as soon as the preparations he was making for the 
execution were finished. It immediately occurred 
to me that such, for like reasons, would also be my 
fate, if I suffered myself to fall into the hands of 
the murderers. Under excited cautiousness and 
terror, I therefore precipitately fled in a direction 
in which I supposed my flight would be concealed 
from view by a building intervening between me 
and the assassins. I had not proceeded far, how- 
ever, before I heard the assassins in hot pursuit of 
me, uttering the most frightful howls, and appa- 
rently gaining upon me at every step. I attempted 
to hide myself in various ways, but ineffectually ; 
when just as I was on the point of being overtaken 
by my pursuers I awoke, satisfied to find myself in 
not the most frightful circumstances after all. 


I then commenced speculating as to the cause of 
this exceedingly vivid mental illusion. I found the 
left side of my head, from the organs of Benevyo- 
lence and Cautiousness, downward to Destructive- 
ness, in a state of nervous excitement so violent as 
to be almost painful. This excitement I was 
enabled to trace directly to its origin. Before re- 
tiring to bed, I had sat for some time with 
my left side to a heated stove, and, leaning my 
head upon my left hand, so as to cover the organs 
of Alimentiveness, Acquisitiveness, Constructive- 
ness, and Ideality, [imprudently fell asleep, leaving 
the other portions ef the left side, anda part of the 
coronal region, of the head exposed to the heat 
By this means the organs of Benevolence, Destruct- 






iveness, Cautiousness, and Secretiveness became 
unduly excited, and remaining in irregular action 
while the other faculties went to sleep, they pro- 
jected forms of thought allied to their respective 
natural functions, and hence the dream. It was 
excited Benevolence that gave the idea of the 
philanthropist ; it was excited Destructiveness that 
gave the idea of infuriated persons intending to 
destroy ber, and of all the horrid preparations that 
were being made for the execution of that design; it 
was excited Cautiousness that impressed me with my 
own danger, and prompted an effort to escape ; and 
it was excited Secretiveness that gave the idea of 
hiding myself from my pursuers, who desired to 
destroy me lest I should expose their wickedness. 

Being thus enabled, with a good degree of cer- 
tainty, to trace this dream to its legitimate cause, 
it struck me as a Psychological fact worth presery- 
ing, showing, as it does, the manner in which some 
dreams are produced or governed by conditions ex- 
isting in the Phrenological organs through which 
the mind manifests itself. 

The influence which undigested food in the 
stomach often has in producing dreams of a vivid) 
inconsistent, and sometimes horrific nature, is well 
known; but why such effects should follow such a 
cause is not generally so well understood. It may 
be explained thus :—Between the stomach and the 
brain there is an intimate sympathy, consisting of 
a mutual action and reaction of the correlated 
spiritual essences which pervade them both, A 
disturbance in the one, therefore, often produces a 
corresponding disturbance in the other. Now when 
the stomach is clogged with food, especially if the 
latter is of such a character as to be digested with 
difficulty, its action"is necessarily laborious and ir- 
regular, and this, by sympathy, produces laborious 
actions in the brain, whose mental manifestations, 
in that case, are incongruous, inconsistent, and for 
the most part disagreeable, dreams, and sometimes 
nightmare. 

Concentrated and excited thought on any given 
subject during the day, or just previous to the hour 
of retiring, is apt to reproduce itself in the men- 
tal images of the dream state. Dreams produced 
in this way are but the subsiding undulations of 
previously excited thought or spiritual motion, 
even as the gentle ripples upon the bosom of the 
lake, in a dead calm, are the subsiding waves caused 
by the previous gale. ; 

The physiological lesson constantly enforced in 
these considerations, is, “Strive, by obedience to all 
natural laws, to preserve the general equilibrium 
both of the external and internal organism, and of 
the two as related to each other: then the waking 
hours will be serene and happy ; slumber will be 
sweet and refreshing ; dreams will be peaceful and 
heavenly ; and body and mind will be vigorous, 
healthy, and harmonious.” 

Having thus spoken mainly of the corporeal, we 
will now speak of the extra-corporeal laws and con- 
ditions which sometimes produce and govern 
dreams. 

We have said, in a previous article, that dreams, 
and indeed all thoughts, normal and abnormal, con- 
sist of certain motions in the internal or spiritual 
organized essence, and especially of that portion of 
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it which resides in the brain. We have said, also, 
that while the nerves and brain are closed up or 
torpified by slumber, the more refined portions of 
the spiritual essence exist in a comparatively in- 
dependent state—a state which, in proportion to 
its degree of independence of the physical, may be 
supposed to be similar to the state of the spirit 
after its entire separation from the body. While 
in this state, therefore, it may form more immediate 
connections with other minds or spirits, or with 
their refined emanations, and also with the essences 
or internal principles of natural things, and may 
receive truthful impressions from them as by mag- 
netic or spiritual influx. Admitting the prin- 
ciples we have laid down, it is, to say the least, not 
improbable, even at an a@ priori view, that the 
mind during the dream state, should sometimes re- 
ceive impressions of facts and truths, and even of 
future events, entirely beyond the reach of the sen- 
suous and reasoning powers, during the state of 
normal wakefulness. On the basis of these con- 
siderations, therefore, the reader will, we hope, be 
prepared to éntertain, in candor, the following facts, 
as illustrating and demonstrating the supersensuous 
powers of the soul here supposed. 


We will first relate a fact which seems tran- 
sitional and intermediate between the class of men- 
tal phenomena caused by corporeal and that caused 
by extra-corporeal influences, but which seems suf- 
ficiently remarkable. It was recently related to 
me by a physician, a man of unquestioned veracity, 
who is intimate with the parties to whom it 
occurred :— 


Several years ago, during a severe winter, the 
Schuylkill River, at Philadelphia,"became thickly 
bridged over with ice, and thousands of persons 
resorted thither for the exercise of skating, sliding, 
&c. Among other inventions for the amusement 
of those who resorted to the place, there was a 
post sunk through the ice, at the top of which there 
was a pivot, and a horizontal, revolving arm or 
shaft attached to it. Tothe end of this the drag- 
ropes of sleds were attached, so that by pushing 
the shaft, the ‘sleds, with persons on them, might 
be made to revolve swiftly in a circle upon the ice. 
Among the rest, a negro got upon the sled; and 
the persons in charge of the shaft caused it, for 
sport, to revolve so violently that the negro was 
thrown outward, by the centrifugal force, and 
striking violently against a large projecting piece 
of ice, was instantly killed. This occurrence was 
witnessed by a physician, a friend of my informant, 
who happened to be present. On that same even- 
ing, that physician had occasion to prepare a dose 
of pills for one of his patients, a lady extremely 
susceptible to magnetic influences. As he was 
mixing the ingredients of the pills, and rolling them 
in his fingers, he related, in all its particulars, to 
persons in his office, the occurrence he had wit- 
nessed on the river during the day. The pills were 
afterwards dispatched to the lady by another per- 
son. 

The next day the physician, seeing one of the 
lady’s family, inquired concerning her health. In 
the answer that was returned, it was stated among 
other things, that she had a singular dream the 
night previous. She dreamed that she was some- 







where on the ice, where many people were sliding 
and skating ; that she had there seen a negro thrown 
from a revolving sled against a cake of ice and in- 
stantly killed, dsc. Her dream, as related, was an 
exact reproduction of all the essential statements 
of facts which had, without her knuwledge, been 
given by the physician while he was preparing the 
pills, and concerning which fact she had received 
no information from any other quarter. 

Now that there could have been so remarkable 
a coincidence between the lady’s dream and 
the actual facts in the case, without an ade- 
quate cause connected in some way with the facts 
themselves, does not seem probable. As she had 
had not the slightest exterior intimation that the 
occurrences had taken place, we are left to look for 
the cause of her impression in some subtil and 
spiritual agency which addressed her mind while it 
Was in a semi-spiritual state, attendent upon a fa- 
vorable condition of bodily slumber. That spiritual 
agency doubtless consisted of a magnetic, psychical, 
or what some will better understand as a “psycho- 
metric” impression, which the physician had con- 
veyed to the pills by manipulation while his mind 
was vividly occupied in relating the exciting occur- 
rences he had so recently witnessed. The pills, re- 
ceiving the impression of the physician’s thoughts 
according to a law of psychical magnetism now 
well known to many inyestigators in this depart- 
ment, sympathetically conveyed the same impres- 
sion to the lady who took them. 


But the minds of susceptible persons, during 
physical slumber, frequently come into rapport 
with distant and even future occurrences, without 
any apparent intervention of human magnetic or 
“psychometric” agency. Of innumerable cases of 
this kind which might be collected, the following 
are specimens :— 


Most of my readers will remember the tragedy 
of the murder of Mr. Adams, in New York, several 
years ago, by J. C. Colt. Two days before that 
occurrence took place, the wife of Mr. A. dreamed 
twice that he was murdered, and that she saw his 
body, which was cut to pieces and packed away in 
a box. The dreams made a deep impression on her 
mind; and on the disappearance of her husband, 
and before he was found, she was inconsolable, fully 
believing that he had come to his end in the man- 
ner foreseen in her dream. Her impressions were 
verified, in every particular, by the facts. 

Mrs. D., a lady of my intimate acquaintance, re- 
siding in Taunton, Mass, dreamed that she saw 
a steamboat on fire, having many passengers on 
board, whom she saw in the utmost terror and con- 
sternation, and casting themselves into the water. 
She awoke and related her dream to her husband, 
who, a day or two afterwards, found her story re- 
produced in all essential particulars, in the news- 
paper accounts of the burning of the Lexington, 
which happened on the same night on which the 
dream occurred. 

A gentleman in Stonington also dreamed of the 
burning of the Lexington on the same night. From 
the strange anxiety which the dream produced upon 
his mind, he was induced to go to the wharf early 
the next morning, to see if the Lexington had ar- 


rived. Finding that she had not arrived, though 
due several hours previously, he told persons on 
the wharf that they need not expect her, for that 
she was lost. 


A man in Brooklyn, an acquaintance of a friend 
of mine, being out of employment, and in needy 
circumstances, dreamed of performing all the duties 
of an undertaker with reference to a dead body— 
a business with which he was before totally unac- 
quainted. The dream left a distinct impression 
upon his mind that that was to be his future busi- 
ness, and that that was the way he was to perform 
it. He commenced the business forthwith; and 
following the instruction he had received on that 
subject, he from the first discharged the duties of 
his new calling with perfect correctness, and with- 
out embarrassment. He afterwards acknowledged 
that he was fit for no other business. 

The wife of the writer dreamed vividly that 
she saw one of our children in a frightful spasm, 
which threw her into unconsciousness, and it was 
doubtful whether she would ever recover. She did 
not see the ultimate of the attack, being, by the 
fright it caused her, aroused to wakefulness. More 
than a year afterwards, an event happened to the 
little girl which the mother recognized as a precise 
fulfillment of her dream in all its particulars, in- 
cluding all the various and singular expressions of 
countenance, motions of the head, dc. By ener- 
getic efforts, however, the child was restored, 
though with difficulty. This dream could not have 
been caused by any exterior memories or anticipa- 
tions, as the chiid was perfectly healthy, and had 
not experienced such an attack before, and has not 
since. , 

A gentleman in whose veracity I have perfect con- 
fidence, related to me the following fact, which 
came under his personal knowledge :—A lady re- 
siding with her son in an -Eastern State, dreamed 
that her daughter, who lived in New York, was 
taken suddenly and dangerously ill. Her son 
dreamed the same dream on the same night, Though 
neither of them had previously had any faith 
in dreams, in this instance their dreams made a 
deep impression upon their minds, and they mutu- 
ally related and compared them on the next morn- 
ing. Shortly afterwards the telegraph announced 
that the daughter was severely and dangerously 
ill. The mother set off for New York with the 
first conveyance, and found her daughter in a con- 
dition precisely as represented in the dreams of her- 
self and son. : 

In all these instances, the dreams (admitting, 
what it seems difficult to doubt, that they had any 
connection with the facts which fulfilled them) must 
have been produced by causes decidedly extra- 
corporeal, and independent of any previous mental 
exercises or normal tendencies of thought. They 


| bear an analogy to some of the phenomena of mag- 


netic clairvoyance, and are evidently caused by the 
impulsions of subtil magnetic forces, which, if ex- 
plicable at all, would require more time and space 
for their full elucidation than we have now at our 
disposal. Dreams of this kind, however, have been 
too numerous and too well attested, as occurring in 
all ages, and especially ir our own days, to be much 
longer passed by as idle vagaries of the imagina- 
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tion, or to be set down as mere remarkable coinci- 
dences, The subject, in any point of view, is one 
of intense interest, and demands a thorough inves- 
tigation. W. F. 
—___<eeo>—_______ 


PROGRESSION A UNIVERSAL LAW: 


ITS APPLICATION, ETC. 
No. IL 


The question must next arise, How many will 
our earth sustain? Nature answers—“ An almost 
inconceivable number.” Human beings require for 
their sustenance these four essential things—food, 
raiment, houses, and air. Houses are ultimately to 
be built exclusively not of wood, but stone, sand, 
clay, lime, iron, glass, &c., so that little or no land 
will be required on which to grow wood for build- - 
ing purposes; and the wood now required for 
household furniture, the handles of tools, &c., will 
be almost entirely superseded by iron. Indeed, a 
recent invention in this city is making all kinds of 
furniture, chairs, tables, bedsteads, etc., of cast-iron, 
Tron handles, east light and hollow, and made mal- 
leable to prevent breaking, can easily be made to 
take the place of wood, and combine greater 
strength with greater stiffness and lightness, and 
iron is to be used in buildings and for other purpo- 
ses, in ten thousand ways where wood is now em- 
ployed. Yet the bowels of the earth contain iron 
enough for the largest use of thiscommodity through- 
out avy conceivable duration of time. We shall 
not, then, need wood for building purposes, nor for 
fuel. Coal is now preferred, even in wood districts, 
and some actually argue that it costs less to pur- 
chase coal than even to cut the wood for a fire— 
Yet in the economy of nature there is a provision 
for supplying us with wood and food at one and the 
same time. Thus the human constitution requires 
fruit. This fruit serves as food, and also grows on 
trees, which, as they become old, can be replaced 
by younger ones, while the wood can be used wher- 
ever wood is found necessary ; and it is worthy of 
remark that those trees whose fruits are valuable, 
as the apple, pear, cherry, peach, hickory, and black- 
walnut, furnish also the most desirable timber for 
those articles for which wood is really required — 
Besides, the order of nature obviously is that man 
should eat freely of nuts, which, in the lapse of 
ages, are to become infinitely moré perfected than 
those we now have, and the trees which furnish us 
the nuts will also furnish us the wood, so that in 
making our estimates, we need allow little or no 
land for wood. 

Breath is furnished in any required abundance. 
Let the world be crowded with human beings for 
illimitable ages, the air will be just as pure and ca- 
pable of sustaining human life at the end as at the 
beginning. 

For what, then, do we need the earth’s surface 
but to raise food and raiment? And, first, rai- 
ment. Now a large portion of the earth’s surface 
is appro} riated to the raising of sheep, cotton, flax, 
and silk. I think the seeds of cotton are not now 
used as food, but is there no product-in nature an- 
alogous to cotton, which will produce both food and 
raiment at the same time? Future ages will an- 
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3 wer this question in the affirmative, and when it 
does, we need make no allowance for human rai- 
ment, because, in and by raising food we shall pro- 
duce clothes. Or, take flax and hemp. Recent in- 
ventions are enabling mechanics to make excellent 
raiment out of flax and hemp, and it is pretty cer- 
tain that before long these articles will supersede 
cotton—at all events, will be employed more than 
eotton, and I think them better adapted to clothe 
man, 


As to sheep, in the ultimate progress of the race, 
they must be laid aside, except so many as can be 
kept without any appropriation of land exclusively 
to them, or kept on the leavings of human food, 
straw, stalks, ete. Or thus, as, after filling a tum- 
bler completely full of water, we can add consid- 
erable sugar, the latter stowing itself away between 
the particles of water, so, instead of apportioning 
any land exclusively to sheep, a great number of 
them can and will be fed on the offal of human 
food, stalks, straw, &c., so that we shall have a vast 
amount of human clothing and food as a net profit. 

Yet we may require some land for human clothes 
—exactly how much we will not say. Raisers of 
flax and hemp can tell how many pounds or tons 
can be produced per acre. And will not a very few 
pounds of clothing supply each individual a year ¢ 
Cloth made from hemp and flax wears a great while, 
besides being very light, so that an acre would 
clothe a great many persons. Besides, men here- 
after will not require anything like the amount of 
clothing they now do; for the human constitu- 
tion will be far more vigorous, and consequently 
generate proportionally more internal heat and re- 
ly for warmth principally on that source. 


Then how many will our earth feed, after making 
a reasonable allowance for clothes? We answer 
at least twenty persons per acre, or 12,800 to the 
square mile, or 460,800 to every town six miles 
square, or 896,000,000 for Virginia, and to Pennsyl- 
vania about 600,000,000, and a proportionate pop- 
ulation to the other States, and to the whole globe, 

But these estimates so startle the reader that he 
begins to inquire whether they are correct. Let us 
see. Supposing man lives on wheat alone, and we 
base our estimates on wheat, not because we would 
confine human food to wheat, but because wheat 
furnishes the best single article of human diet, be- 
cause man can liye on wheat alone, and especially 
because the earth will produce less food, when de- 
yoted wholly to wheat, than to many other articles 
of diet. How often in the old country are fifty 
bushels of wheat raised to the acre, and this has 
often been done in our own country, and what has 
been done can be done again. 

A previous article showed that there was in na- 
ture a provision for rendering the earth richer and 
richer from age to age. Of course, for the basis of 
our estimate, the highest production of the richest 
part of the earth now will fall far below the aver- 
age product in ages to come, and still farther be- 
low the highest possible production. My full con- 
yiction is that in ages to come, one hundred bushels 
per acre will be only an ordinary yield, because it 
should be remembered that this progressive law 
will equally improve different kinds of wheat.— 
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Indeed, a new kind of wheat has just made its ap- 
pearance in Dutchess County, N. Y., which report 
says is doubly as prolific as the ordinary kind upon 
the same land. 


We know that some kinds of apples bear much 
more freely than others, as the Baldwin, Domine, 
and English Russet, while others, as the Lady Ap- 
ple, are poor bearers. We also know that this prin- 
ciple appertains to everything—of course equally 
to the quantity of wheat, and to its productiveness. 
Hence, after ages are to produce far better kinds of 
wheat than any we now have, and those far more 
prolific. 


Taking this greater prolificness of wheat into ac- 
count, along with the greater richness of the soil 
which after ages will witness, is it too much to es- 
timate fifty bushels per acre, or its equivalent in 
other kinds of food? But we shall soon recur to 
this point again. 

To confine our estimate to fifty bushels, each 
bushel weighing sixty pounds, or 3,000 pounds per 
acre. Our next inquiry is, how much wheat is re- 
quisite to sustain human life twenty-four hours ? 
We answer, Jess than cne pound. That most per- 
sons now eat considerably more than this is admit- 
ted—but that men eat by far too much accords 
with the experience and observation of almost all. 
Cornaro habitually weighed his food for many 
years, and found twelve ounces an abundance, yet 
that was not twelve ounces of dry food, but of 
food already prepared. Take twelve ounces of 
wheat flour, and make it into bread or pudding, 
and it will give from one to five pounds of food. 
Two hundred pounds of flour make two hundred 
and fifty pounds of bread, by the ordinary yeast 
process, but it will make about three hundred 
pounds when not lightened at all, or lightened by 
the recent process of combining an alkali and an 
acid with the flour. 

All chemists agree that flour loses one-fourth of 
its nutritious property when raised in the ordinary 
method, with yeast. The cause of this loss is ob- 
vious, namely : yeast causes the fermentation of the 
dough in order to generate the gas which lightens 
it, and this fermentation is the decomposition of 
the nutritious property of the wheat itself. Now 
in the economy of nature there is no need of this 


immense loss of, say, one-quarter.. The earth will | 


then support one-quarter more inhabitants on bread 


- alone rendered light by alkali and acid than by 


bread made from yeast. Of course, then, it cannot 
be the economy of nature that such immense loss 
should occur; her economy is to feed the greatest 
possible number in the best possible manner, and 
that which will feed the greatest number will feed 
them in the best manner. 

All my inquiries have brought me to this con- 
clusion, that one pound of bread, or its equivalent, 
is quite sufficient to sustain a full-grown human 
being twenty-four hours. All correct physiologists 
recommend brown bread as far preferable to white 
flour bread; so that we may safely estimate the 
whole weight of the wheat. This gives us fifteen 
persons a year per acre—two pounds of flour ma- 
king three of bread—only three-fourths of our es- 
timate. 
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But I believe after ages will witness a uniform 
crop of wheat amounting to a hundred bushels per 
acre, instead of fifty. Or to take corn—one hun- 
dred and thirty bushels of corn have been raised” 
per acre. This gives us twenty-three persons per 
acre, besides what turnips can be raised along with 
the corn without injuring it. It is also to be re- 
membered that, at the South, land is far more pro- 
ductive than this estimate. Of course, in northern 
latitudes, it is less so; yet a far greater portion of 
the earth’s surface lies within the torrid and tem- 
perate zones than in the frigid, and farther south 
two or three crops can be raised per season, thus 
enhancing our estimate. 


The Chinese have a mode of culture by which 
two and three crops are habitually raised per sea- 
son, nor is it impossible to raise two crops with us. 
Supposing a kind of spring wheat could be pro- 
duced which would yield fifty bushels per acre, as 
above supposed, and harvested early in July, there 
would be time to turn over tnat land, and raise a 
crop of ruta bagas, say twenty tons to the acre, 
and this would furnish an immense addition to hu- 
man food, and of a very desirable kind. Or sup- 
pose, as soon as the wheat crop was removed, and 
land manured, young beets should be transplanted 
upon that acre; as much food could be raised from 
it in beets as in wheat. 

We submit, then, whether we have not far under- 
rated the possible and even probable attainments 
in agriculture which our descendants will achieve ? 

To apply this estimate to potatoes: A thousand 
bushels have often been raised upon a single acre. 
How many this would feed during the year we 
will not stop to inquire; but suffice it to say, a 
larger number than fifty bushels of wheat, and like 
estimates, can be applied with like results to other 
crops. : 

But we have omitted one large item of human 
food. We showed that an acre of corn could be 
made to feed some twenty persons for one year, : 
this acre of corn must produce an immense amount 
of stalks—these stalks can be fed to stock, and 
thus produce a large amount of animal food, milk 
and butter, in addition, so that each individual 
could have his pound of corn meal per day, along 
with milk and cheese, and eyen some meat the 
year round. 

“ But,” it is objected, “no small part of this corn 
will be wanted for cattle with which to till the 
land and do our plowing, teaming, &e.” I reply, 
in the lapse of ages the railroad will supplant the 
horse-team on all the important roads throughout 
our country, ina form considerably cheaper, pro- 
bably, than that now employed, but in a form al- 
lowing steam cars to be used in place of horses and 
wagons, and the plowing and tilling of the earth 
will, before many years, be done principally by 
steam. 

Who would have believed, fifty years ago, that 
most of the transit of goods and passengers through- 
out our yast country would now be done without 
horses? Nor will they believe that fifty years 
hence our plowing will be done without horses, but 
is not the latter as probable as the former? Be- ' 
sides, has not a machine actually been put in opera- 
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tion at the South for digging up land to any re- 
quired depth, serving every purpose of the plow, 
and all done by steam? Out of this invention will 
grow a machine to be used on every farm, just as 


we now use oxen and horses, and this machine will. 


require only fuel, coal, and wood, neither of which 
will cost any land. By this means, also, the earth 
can be dug up to the depth of several feet. Hence 
a dry time will only serve to émprove our crops, for 
their roots can then go down deeper and still deep- 
er into the earth, so as never to lack for moisture, 
and will obtain the more heat the dryer the time, 
so that the greater the drowth, the more vegetation 
will grow when the land is thus tilled deeply. Be- 
sides, as sun and air decompose stone and soil, the 
deeper the earth is dug up, the more decomposition 


will go on, and accordingly the faster the land will | 


become enriched, 


Tt is conceded on all hands that trenching land, 
say two or three feet deep, adds immensely to its 
productiveness, even without manure ; then add to 
this deep tillage all the fertilizing elements pre- 
supposed in former articles, and our estimate of the 
amount of human food falls far below what will be 
actually realized. We then repeat that after ages 
will probably see every acre raising food enough 
for twenty persons for one year. But suppose our 
estimate is too great—say by one-half—figure up 
results accordingly, and estimate from that data, 
or from any other you may like, the number of in- 
habitants which our earth can feed, even after de- 
ducting all that may be required for raising clothing. 

But, it may be objected, the complete nutrition 
of man requires a large amount of fruit. I answer, 
an immense quantity of fruit can be raised from an 
acre—certainly as much human food in the form of 
fruit, as in that of wheat orcorn. Thus, every acre 
can sustain say fifty full-grown apple-trees, and 
these trees each be made to bear from ten to fifteen 
barrels of apples every year; or in that proportion 
of other fruit, so that what we lose in land appro- 
priated to fruit is gained again in the food that fruit 
furnishes. : 


It is still farther objected that hereafter as here: | 


tofore our wheat and other crops will be cut off by 
the weevil, wire-worm, Hessian fly, rust, and other 
like destroyers of grain, I answer it is not in the 
economy of nature that man should be subjected 
to inconvenience, and especially to loss, by things 
like these. God gave man, power over everything, 
and he will soon learn how to manage the Hessian 
fly, and every other thing which intervenes between 
him and his pleasures. This objection is founded 
on a very limited knowledge of the nature of man, 
and as such it hardly deserves consideration, In 
short, nature is per¥gct, and perfectly adapted to 
the highest nappiness of man, and of course to the 
production of the highest possible quantity of hu- 
man food. 

It is farther objected that a large portion of the 
earth’s surface is hilly and rocky. To this I an- 
swer, first, that the rocky portions of the old world 
are those which grow grapes of the best, quality, 
and in the largest quantity. Or thus—the hills 
where I was brought up, which were then consid- 
ered almost. valueless except for wood, are now 


growing orchards of peach trees, every year laden 
with large crops of fruit—whereas the peach can- 
not be raised in the valleys, because cut off by 
spring frosts, by which the peach on the mountain- 
top and sides is not injured. Now, in the course 
of ages, nearly every hill-side and top is in some 
way or other to be turned to the growth of some- 
thing. If forest trees can grow right out of the 
fissures of a naked rock, why not fruit.trees? And 
if they grow spontaneously thus, will not cultiva- 
tion enable them to grow much more? Besides, 
on most.of the hills and mountains of our earth, 
forest trees are now growing luxuriantly, and if 
forest trees, why not fruit trees? Why not appro- 
priate our hills to fruit, and our valleys to. grain ? 
Is not this the order of nature? for often fruit will 
flourish luxuriantly on our hills; but are cut off in 
our valleys. 

Secondly, what trees want is air and sun—more, 
even, than soil; that is, a little soil will suffice for 


‘the growth of a tree, provided it can have abun- 


dance of air and sun. Now, take rolling land as 
our estimate, and itis obvious thata much larger num- 
ber of treescan grow upon an acre of rolling land than 
upon an acre of level country, both growing at the 
same distance apart, and every tree admitted to as full 
a participation of light and sun as a lesser number of 
treesgrowing ona flatsurface; and thisis equally true 
of grain, or whatever else may be grown. The reader 
will of course understand that. all estimates of square 
acres, miles, dc., are based upon a /evel surface, and 
that all the extra surfuce obtained by hills and 
dales only adds to our estimated surface of the 
earth—and will not this be enough to furnish all 
the clothes required for man, and all the room for 
houses, thus leaving our previous estimate for food 
undiminished # 

It is, however, admitted that no inconsiderable 
amount of, the earth’s surface will be required for 


houses. But in coming ages houses will be built | 


much higher than now, having more stories, and on 
those houses almost as much will be grown as on 
an equal area of land. ' 

In our next article on house-building we shall 
show. that flat roofs are vastly preferable. to slant- 
ing ones, and therefore can be used profitably for 
various horticultural purposes. 

Other objections and qualifications are doubtless 


| dye to our subject; yet make the most of all these 


objections and subtractions which can be required or 
thought of, and they will not alter materially the 
great estimate above given. 

Reader, have you any knowledge of Agricultu- 
ral history or chemistry? If not, please inform 
yourself respecting them. If you have, you will 
see the fult force of this statement, namely—that 
animals expire, at every breath, a large amount of 
carbonic acid gas, which enters into the air, and 
that vegetables expire a large amount of oxygen, 


‘ and also that vegetables take up large quantities of 


carbonic acid gas, and indeed derive more of their 
growth from this carbonic acid in the atmosphere 
than from the soilitself. Accordingly, animals cast 
off in the form of carbonic acid gas, through breath 
and the urinary and fecial excrements, exactly 
what plants require, while plants cast off the very 


oxygen required for human sustenance. Accord- 
ingly, as animals and men live and multiply upon 
the earth, they multiply both manure and carborw 
—that is, the more human and animal life the earth 
sustains, the more rank will be her vegetable produc- 
tions, so that there is in nature a provision for mul- 
tiplying food part passu, or in eqyual proportion 
with the multiplication of animal life. In other 
words, the multiplication of animals and human 
beings multiplies the very food required for their 
support, while vegetables extract the deadly car- 
bonic acid from the air, and conyerts it into food, 
Hence vegetable life prepares the way for animal 
life, and animal for vegetable, and each increases in 
proportion to the other—a contrivance infinitely 
simple yet infinitely efficacious ; and this in addi- 
tion to all that we have before said respecting the 
quantity of food our earth can produce. 

It should be added that the bones and flesh of 
mankind after death are wonderfully promotive of 
vegetable life. They are now buried, but are not 
lost to vegetation; their enriching materials will 
some time and some how be applied to agricultural 
purposes. Indeed, even now the soil from battle- 
fields is being transported to England in ships, and 
pays. As extensive and valuable an instrumental- 
ity for enhancing the quantity of food will not, in 
after ages, be either neglected or wasted ; nor will 
human manure be principally wasted or neglected 
hereafter as now. In the name, then, of all these 
concurring data, how many inhabitants will the 
world be able to feed, after human ingenuity shall 
have exhausted itself in devising ways and means to 
increase the earth’s productiveness? From twenty- 
five to fifty to every acre! From 2,500 to 5,000 
to every farm of 100 acres!! From 15,000 to 
30,000 per every square mile!!! From 500,000 


| to 1,000,000 to every township of 6 miles square !!!! 
. Absolutely incredible, you exclaim! Then make 


your own figures; but first srupy your sussxorT. 
O 1 earth, some day thou wilt be literally all alive 
with teeming humanity. 

It deserves te be added that water, by rearing 
fish, with the offal of human food, can be made to 
sustain, if not as much human life as land, at least 
a very large number. How inconceivable the num- 
ber of huntan beings our earth can sustain! And 
this number to continue throughout infinite ages ! 

Thus much of the number of human beings our 
earth is capable of sustaining. Our next article will — 
take up this progressive thought from another 
stand-point, namely, the past, present, and future 
Phrenological development and history of the race. 





HABIT. 


BY DR. WILLIAM ELDER. 
[ Continued. } 

An attentive review of the specific differences 
among the phenomena resulting from this general 
law of habit, will show how inapt and incapable of 
its elucidation the Inductive or Baconian method of 
philosophizing must prove. This system lays its 
foundation in instances and the facts of experience, 
and thence proceeds from class to class, as from 
circle to circlé of ascending generalizations, urtil 
the highest is reached at the central and. supreme 
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fact of the completed series ; the inductions, which 
are facts more general, resting upon and rising out 
of those more particular, till the process ends in the 
most general of all, which is the law sought for. 
Now, it is evident that this method of investigation 
must be nonplused when it encounters incongruous 
and incoherent classes of facts, which, while be- 
longing to the same subject, and occurring in like 
conditions, nevertheless, refuse to take arrangement 
in the same classification, but, on the contrary, stand 
out in contradiction to the inferences to which they 
should conform. The Inductive method cannot 
march and countermarch upon the same plain in its 
route to results. From effects it can infer efficient 
causes; and from such causes it can again anticipate 
similar effects. But its province is limited strictly 
to the material world, where forces and phenomena 
are linked together by mechanical necessity ; and in 
dealing with its facts, reasoning cannot be too rigidly 
mathematical; for matter is but an instrument anda 
slave, having all its references and uses above and 
beyond itself. But in the world of Mind, the govy- 
ernment is not in a propelling force, but in a moral 
purpose. Its ends lie within the scope of its own 
being and destiny, and Final Causes, therefore, shed 
upon its phenomenavand laws the light in which 
they must be seen and rendered. Matter movesas 
it is pushed and impelled; efficient causes are its 
laws; and the inductive philosophy its expositor. 
But mind stands addressed to its own destiny, reach- 
ing into its own future, and in the highest ends of its 
being must be sought the solution of its mysteries. 


Psychological facts, as facts, are to be treated 
under the same rules of observation an.l analysis as 
those of physics: phenomena, whether they lie in 
the province of consciousness or perception, must 
be ascertained with equal precision and by similar 
laws of evidence; but, only while yet within the 
proper sphere of experience are they alike amena- 
ble to its processes ; when they rise into the realm 
of life and mind, and their laws, that is, their govern- 
ing purposes, are in question, illustration can be 
found only in the ends to which they drift. 

Now the most general fact belonging to the effects 
of habit is not broad enough to cover the whole field, 
and therefore cannot take the rank of the law re- 
quired. We notice that repetition or constancy of 
an action or impression in some of the functions in- 
creases their facility, or strength, or acuteness, accord- 
ing to the kind of exercise given; but we are 
checked at the moment of deriving thence a law, 

' or constructing a definition, by the contrary fact 
that similar repetitions, or continuity of actions and 
impressions, induce diminished facility, strength 
and acuteness in others. Here, then, the Baconian 
system, which looks for similar effects from similar 
causes, breaks down in the helplessness of its unfit- 
ness. Its sphere, which is limited to the apparent, 
is quite too narrow to afford a common center for 
facts so eccentric among themselves, so little con- 
vergent, that they can meet only beyond the 
utmost boundary of nature, in the infinite of spirit, 
where the future must realize the thought of the 
Creator. 

It is worthy of remark that Bacon himself ap- 
plied his method with great reserve and timidity to 











psychological investigations. It was but natural, 
indeed, that he should exaggerate the power of his 
wonderful discovery, and give to it a range some- 
thing broader than its birthright ; but he felt, clearly 
enough to acknowledge, that in the sciences which 
relate to mind and morals, “ it must be bounded by 
religion, else it will be subject to deceit and delu- 
sion.” In our subject we think we have proof of 
incapacity of the material philosophy in the fre- 
quent confessions and general failure of those who 
have used its method; and we make bold to affirm, 
too, that the history of modern metaphysics is one 
continuous record of similar catastrophes, and that 
all of them are fairly attributable to the same cause. 

Governed by the principles indicated, and chiefly 
with a view to elucidate them, we will proceed to 
notice the most remarkable facts of habit and its 
most important uses. 


It is a law of life, universally. It obtains in tke 
vegetable world as well as in the animal and 
spiritual. It is a law of vital textures as well as 
of mental and moral faculties. It is the law of 
growth and development in all faculties whose 
education and enlargement are in the design of the 
being, and, subsidiary to this end, it is a law of 
protection and defense for all those feelings and 
susceptibilities whose indefinite increase is incom- 
patible with such design. , 

Its force and effects are graduated in the several 
spheres of its action in proportion to the use and 
rank of the subject. Upon vegetables it has an 
observable effect; but it is much more conspicuous 
in animal organizations—still more in the animal 
instincts; and in the higher sentiments and intellec- 
tual powers of man, it discovers its greatest energy; 
thus, vegetables, within a ‘comparatively narrow 
range, are capable of accommodation to strange 
climates, and trees tapped for their juices yield the 
more abundantly the longer they are accustomed 
to the drain; animals are more easily acclimated, 
and their organs take more readily and strongly 
the modes of action to which they are habituated ; 
the instincts and propensities, though equal at first 
to the ordinary wants of animals and men, are 
capable of very great enhancement; and the moral 
and intellectual powers have quite indefinite capaci- 
ties of enlargement, and of determinateness and 
strength of character and action. The relative 
value of the respective subjects determines their 
rate and proportion of increase under this law; and 
the End in view demonstrates itself to be the law of 
the facts, and the true guide in their investigation. 

The powers which habit develops and enhances 
are those which enter as positive elements into the. 
constitution of the being, and whose highest capa- 
cities must achieve his ultimate destiny. As the 
law appears in this class, it is facility and energy 
accumulated—acquired power become permanent 
—so much per centage added to the ever-growing 
principal by frequent re-investment; like interest 
gained upon capital, and blended with it to yield 


_ interest in its turn—that is, power put at compound 


interest. As memory is the conservatory of acquired 
knowledge, so habit is the treasury of acquired power, 
and their gain and growth are the appointed means 
of all the changes for which conscious life is given, 
and in them lie all the possibilities of progress. 
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The necessity of such laws of accumulation and 
expansion is obvious. Indeed, if there were no 
such provision in nature, there could not be life in 
the creation in any proper sensé of the word. It is 
growth and progress only which really distinguish 
vitality from mechanism. 

Suppose a man or angel born or created at once 
in the maturity of his powers, with no capacity for 
further unfolding—all progress forbidden, and the 
farthest limits of his nature reached in the first hour 
of his existence. With his end thus joined to his 
beginning, he could have nothing that constitutes a 
future, and could find no object for his continuance. 
Why should he abide? Though a seraph in the 
measure of his soul, he is limited to an existence in 
which hope can have no place, in which perception 
and thought have reached their felt limit, and 
actual experience differs in nothing from mere 
exercise of memory. The past is not only behind 
but all around him, and the present is swallowed 
up in an eternal sameness; the heavens may keep 
time, but his duration has no flow ; eternity rolls on, 
but for him there is no progress ; the highest aim of 
his being is accomplished, his nature’s ultimate is 
attained—and why should his existence survive its 
object ? 

It is in the necessity of things that our birth and 
beginning shall be but a starting point of life; and, 
ready furnished as we are with faculties and de- 
fenses which adapt us to our destiny, it is really no 
matter in what degree of ignorance and feebleness 
we start upon the endless career. The happiness 
and the harmonies of every stage are equal; for 
fullness, which is happiness, has reference to capa-- 
city only, and not to degree or quantity. In the 
least favored state the germ is given, the occasions 
of development are supplied, the law of increase is 
inwoven with the constitution, and improvement 
unlimited is set before it; and so, the relatively 
equal good, and the open possibilities, balance all 
inequality of states, and the equities of the universe 
are vindicated in the economy and history of every 
creattire. P 


But “ Habit blunts feeling,” says the proverb. 
This is true only of certain sensibilities and par- 
ticular affections of the sentiments, as we have 
already remarked; and it is conclusive in favor of 
our argument, that these are distinguished from 
those whose powers are exalted by repeated exer- 
cise, by no difference that can explain the apparent 
contradiction and, confusion, except the respective 
differences of their ultimate use; in other words, 
the phenomena are explicable by no philosophy 
but that which rests in final causes or the inten- 
tions of the Creator. 


The organs of our bodies, which are the instru- 
ments by which the mind is exerted upon its ob- 
jects, while they require the quickening and strength- 
ening that constant growti can bestow for the 
accomplishment of their high purposes, must needs 
be preserved from external injuries and the irregu- 
lar working of their own parts. To many hurtful 
agencies and much abuse of their own offices they 
are necessarily exposed, from these evils fatigue 
and pain are commissioned, by their reproofs and 
penalties, to protect us—a provision as beneficent 
and efficient as wisdom could devise without viola- 
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ting our free agency on the one hand, or abandening 
us to destruction on the other. In fact, the human 
organism is not so adjusted to all its relations as to 
be absolutely secure from harm. Injuries and 
offenses must come. Now suppose the organic sen- 
sitiveness, like the functions of the five senses, and 
the voluntary powers of the mind and body, to be 
increased by exercise, and in proportion to its fre- 
quency and constancy. In such case, the necessary 
exposure to injuries would speedily exaggerate our 
capability of suffering till every feeling would 
sharpen into agony—every offensive smell to the 
habituated sense would become an_ intolerable 
stench—every touch a sting—and every ray of 
light a burning flame. We must either be taken 
out of the world, or we must be protected in it. 
Habit, therefore limits, blunts sensibility to the 
pain of heat and cold and other hurtful agents, and 
that in a manner and by a rule proportioned to the 
exigency as nicely as if an ever-present intelligence 
conformed the law to the occasion, Within cer- 
tain limits, whatever is unavoidable becomes endur- 
able under the operation of this law, which so kindly 
covers the suffering sense with its protecting insen- 
sibility. 

In like manner those pains of mind and emotion, 
which at all events must be encountered in the re- 
gular order of human life, are guarded against m- 
tolerable aggravation. 


’ they are disciplinary and beneficial they are per- 


Se 


mitted, but the blunting influence of habit is inter- 
posed to prevent the growth of a susceptibility 
which, otherwise would be unavoidable, and could 
only be injurious. The disappointments and be- 
reayements of the natural affections, which in their 
first paroxysms threaten death or madness, in the 
healthy constitution decline continually while they 
linger, until the deepest anguish shades gradually 
into a tender melancholy that even borders upon 
pleasure. The grief subsides, but the love remains; 
and the interests of life return again, and its duties 
revive their attractiveness, and bring with them a 
happiness that, at first, would have felt like the 
mockery of the absorbing sorrow. So the mourner’s 
tears are dried, and the natural accidents of life are 
stripped of their power to destroy through the sen- 
sibilities which they assault ; and the human heart 
is at once preserved true to its affections, and 
capable of allits duties. Our loves do not die, for 
their objects cannot perish. The heart’s instincts 
assert the survivorship of all its treasures which 
the grave holds in sacred trust ; and the grief which 
would contradict this hope is checked by a law 
written in our nature; so that all the facts and 
feelings of our earthly experience intimate an 
eternal life, by their happy adjustment to it and its 
necessary conditions; and the Creator is thus 
pledged to the fulfillment of our highest hopes by 
the harmony of ends expectant upon given wants 
and means. 

The unlike and even opposite effects of training 
and exercise upon the intellect, external senses, and 
motor powers of the frame, on the one hand, and 
the instincts and moral sentiments on the other, 
marked and distinguished by increased freedom in 
the former class, and increased impulsiveness in the 
latter, which Reid despaired of understanding, 


‘ 


In the degree in which’ 


alone. 


seems capable of a useful though incomplete expla- 
nation even by the rules of reasoning proper to 
physical philosophy, and has no difficulty or mys- 
tery whatever under the system which takes ends 
and aims for its data. 

The difference seems sufficiently accounted for 
by simply looking to the inherent difference in the 
nature of the respective subjects so diversely 
affected by the same kind of cause. The intellect, 
senses, and muscles of locomotion are constitution- 
ally under the direction and control of the will; 
they are voluntary powers in their nature; and 
exercise, which has the office of increasing just 
those functions and qualities which it puts into 
action, and no others, must necessarily increase the 
freeness, which is an intrinsic quality of these func- 
tions, in exact proportion to the increase of their 
force. Strength becomes stronger, rapidity more 
rapid, and obedience more obedient, by the same 
rule. Every free faculty, as is well known, be- 
comes the more absolutely and promptly respon- 
sive to volition as it grows in energy and aptness, 
Exercise cannot change the nature or qualities of a 
power, because nothing can make itself into any- 
thing else. Culture can develop, and inactivity 
and abuse may abate a force, but cannot transform 
it in any element of its make, or give it a new qual- 
ity or action. 


The Arts are the product of the intellect direct- 
ing, and the voluntary instruments performing their 
commands. Thought, reasoning, perception, and re- 
flection, are the products of the understanding 
Now, none of these have anything of im- 
pulsiveness, propensity or desire, properly so called, 
in their nature : only the qualities which they have 
can be increased by their own exertion, and they 
cannot become impulsive, or involuntary, or ungoy- 
ernable, by any possible enhancement; for this 
would change their nature, which cannot be done, 
for another reason besides the incompetency of the 
cause in operation—a reason that lies back of it in 
the constitution of things. Creation determines the 
number, character and office of every faculty of 
every being, and allows no other modification in 
them or their actions than augmentation and dimi- 
nution in degree, preserving and maintaining them 
against all accidents, forever unchangeable in kind. 

But the instincts and morals are marked by pro- 
pensity, impulsiveness and involuntariness in their 
proper constitution and character ; of which anger, 
love, covetousness, fear, and the appetites that min- 
ister to our animal wants, are obvious examples and 
proof. It is a good and useful description of these 
to call them propelling, while the intellectual are 
well described as the directing faculties of the 
mind. The latter, as we have said, having no mix- 
ture or quality of blind impulse in their nature, are 
only the more obedient for all their strength, origi- 
nal and acquired; but the instincts and affections, 
given as the springs and impulses of a determinate 
constitution, when strengthened by training and in- 
dulgence become in due proportion more determi- 
nate, importunate and impulsive. Many of them 
were designed to act before reason is installed in 
its office, or in its absence, as in idiocy, sleep and 
revery, and in emergencies, also, where it is ineffi- 
cient and incapable. They are, therefore in their 
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very nature and intention independent, though 
capable of subjection, within certain limits, to the 
will. To this intrinsic independence of, and insub- 
ordination, to the directing faculties, given for 
necessary purposes, and regulated in harmony with 
the general aims of life, habit, by adding strength 
adds its proportionate impulsiveness ; the impulse 
becomes a stronger impulse, the instinct more un- 
governable, and the sentiment more stable and 
determinate. In all this, they are altered only in 
energy or force. Any change effected is only in 
the general conduct of the individual, and not in the 
nature of any particular power in him, The higher 
sentiments established in their proper autherity, or 
the lower passions and instincts usurping the goy- 
ernment, is the result ; but in all the general changes 
possible, the special faculties which effect them 
maintain their constancy of nature and function. 

A chemical analogy will illustrate this point, and 
show the method of the argument; oxygen com- 
bined with hydrogen produces water; but with 
sulphur, it gives sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol. 
Here the modifying agent is one and the same, and 
the difference of the respective subjects of its action 
occasions the whole difference of results; so habit 
exhibits as wide a contrast in its effects upon totally 
dissimilar powers. 

The intention in annexing the law of increase to 
the various feelings which determine our moral 
and religious nature, and so riveting all the conse- 
quences of conduct upon them by virtue of a posi- 
tive law, is as obvious and as admirable as the edu- 
cability conferred upon the intellect and the yolun- 
tary muscles. These feelings are subjected, in like 
manner, to the influence of education and culture, 
that men may reap the fruits which they sow, and 
receive the exact reward of all their deeds—that 
they may become, finally, what they choose, con- 
tinually ; and thus make their permanent character 
by their own conduct. The instincts, passions and 
sentiments are given in the variety and force which 
in the whole species insure the means and possibili- 
ties of good, and their training and actual working 
are intrusted to every individual for himself, that 
the natural issues of his stewardship may attach in 
permanent consequences as reward and punish- 
ment, under this law of nicely adapted equities. 
Distributive justice keeps its records, has its judg- 
ment-day, and awards to every one according to his 
works by the standard of a prescribed law, and so 
adjusts the relations of its subjects among them- 
selves ; but this law of habit executes its own de- 
crees instantly upon the act, and fixes every fact 
into the nature, and so into the fate of every respon- 
sible being; his deeds it records, not for or against 
him, in reserve for a trial day, but it nscribes them 
in him, so that his ultimate condition shall be at once 
the issue and the index of his life. 

That these most important endowments of our 
nature are capable of neglect and abuse, is a neces- 
sary result of that freedom which was conferred 
for véry different ends. Some of them prompt us 
to provide beforehand against those injuries which 
pain warns us of only after they are suffered. Fear 
impels us to avoid and anger to resist assaults; 
parental love, to nurse and educate the young ; and 
veneration gives the necessary docility to the sub- 
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jects of authority; the possessory feeling prompts 
to industry, that benevolence may tax our acquisi- 
tions for the relief of the helpless and the needy; 
self-esteem exhorts every man to conduct worthy of 
his position ; and even the love of approbation may 
check selfishness and lawlessness by the restraints 
of opinion; faith and hope, with the sentiment of 
worship, puts us into unity with the Divine; and 
brotherly love and conscience establish the noblest 
relations with our kind. All these are active with- 
in us as by an instinct; their movements are spon- 
taneous, and they are capable of such strength of 
impulse as to determine the character of a human 
being beyond the risk of accident, caprice and 
choice, except as they work through the regular 


exercise of his powers. 
[To be Continued. ] 


Agricultural Department. 














FRUIT CULTURE. 


BY J. A. SPEAR. 


By removing the native crab-apple tree to differ- 
ent climes, and by cultivation, all of the different 
and choicest varieties of apples have been pro- 
duced. And this change has been affected only by 
degrees. By degrees all improvements are made, 
and by degrees all arts and sciences are discovered. 

I have had much experience in grafting and cul- 
tivating nursery trees. Besides this, I have been 
favored with the opinions and practice of others, 
and those who reside in different climes and coun- 
tries. By actual experiments I have learned that 
the usual method of grafting and cultivating trees 
is not the best that has been discovered. If some 
means could be devised whereby we could produce 
such yarieties of apples as we would desire from 
the seed, without changing the stock or limbs by 
artificial means, it would be still in advance of what 
is generally known. But at present we must make 
the best of what we know, and learn and improve 
as fast as we can. 

I will endeavor to benefit those who wish to 
graft and rear nursery trees, by informing them of 
the most improved method that I know of. 

Cutting Scions.—Scions should be cut in Novem- 
ber or the first of December ; sprouts should not be 
used for scions, but the twigs, or year’s growth, 
should be taken from the bearing wood, or top of 
the tree. The pith of the scion is white in the fall, 
and will remain white, if it is cut then, and put 
where the changes of weather will not affect it. 
By freezing and thawing during winter, the pith 
turns red, and the scion is not as strong, or full of 
life, as it is in the fall. 

In cold climates, the scions of tender varieties 
are often spoiled, or so much weakened, as to render 
them unfit to set, by remaining on the tree during 
winter. More scions die by being injured before 
they are cut, than by being set badly. Scions may 
be preserved from fall to spring by putting a little 
moss on the end of each bundle, and packing them 


in a box; or if the box is made of unseasoned _ 


boards, and put in a damp cellar, the moss is not 
needed. The more there are, and the closer they 
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GARDEN ROYAL APPLE + 


This apple originated on the farm of Mr. Daniel Bowker, Sudbury, Massachusetts. The tree is a rather 
slow or moderate grower, and a good bearer. The fruitis of the highest quality for the dessert, being re- 
markably tender and of a fine spicy flavor, resembling a good pear in its fine qualities. We consider the 
Garden Royal one of the very best apples of its season for the garden or for orchard culture for one’s own 
use, and it sells well in the market; but some varieties of more rapid growth, and of larger and more 
beautiful fruit, though not of so high a quality, may be more profitable for the market. — 

The Garden Royal is small; roundish flat; of a dull greenish and russetty yellow ground, but mostly 


covered with a dull, deep red in the sun, with numerous large light specks; calyx medial open, in a broad, 


shallow basin; flesh very fine, tender, almost melting, crisp, juicy, and of a delicious, high jjganomatic 
flavor. Itis in use during September—New England Farmer. 
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are packed, the less they will dry. They may be 
packed in saw-dust, which should be about as moist 
as that which is made of green timber, and put 
where it will freeze and remain so; or they may 
be packed in moss and be perfectly safe as long as 
it is frozen. But as soon as the moss or saw-dust 
thaws, the scions must be taken out, or they will 
be liable to heat, and be water-soaked; or they 
may be kept safe by digging a hole in the ground, 
and placing a board at the bottom of the hole, and 
then packing the scions on the board in such a man- 
ner as not to allow them to touch the dirt either at 
the bottom or sides, and then cover it with boards, 
and straw or dirt. ‘This must be where the water 
will not get into it; or they may be packed in a 
dry box in the cellar, if the box is covered with 
dirt, or moss, or wet straw. 

If the cellar is damp, they will keep well in a 
dry box, when there is a large quantity together. 
In all cases, when they are not frozen, they should 
be examined occasionally, and if they are getting 
moldy by being too warm, or too moist, they should 
be exposed to the air in the cellar two or three 
days, and then re-packed as before. The main 
thing to understand is, that they must be kept so 
that they will remain natural. In warm climates 
they will do well if they are cut any time in the 
winter. 

Those who wish to graft only a few days in the 
spring, can wait till the sap flows in the tree, and re- 
stores the injury produced by freezing and thawing 
during winter, and then, after the buds swell, but be- 
fore they open, the scions should be cut, and set 
within a few days after. 





Cleft Grafting is the mode’ that is practiced in 
grafting large trees, and is thus performed :—With 
a sharp fine-tooth saw cut off the limbs so far from 
the trunk that their diameter including the bark, 
will not exceed three-fourths of an inch, or an inch, 
or, at most, an inch and a quarter. If the tree is 
large, this small size is not found only near the ends 
of the limbs. Therefore, if the tree is large, the 
grafter should commence at the top of the tree, 
and cut off all of the main branches that he can get 
at without a ladder, and then graft them. Then, 
with a convenient ladder, he will be able to graft 
the lower limbs, by setting it up nearly perpendic- 
ular against them, and tying it to the most conve- 


nient ones, it will staid-safe while he stands on it 
and grafts as many limbs as he can reach. In this 


way he can go round the tree and graft all of the 
leading branches. © 

The limbs that are cut off should be held in such 
a manner while they are sawed that they will not 
lop down and cause the bark to be marred on the 
stump that is designed to graft ; they can be sawed 
a second time to insure a perfect end. 

The limbs should be cut off in a place where they 
are free from knots, from two to four inches below, 
that the stump may split free. With a convenient 
knife, the stumps that are not perpendicular, but 
inclined, should be split up and down through their 
centers. This is done by first placing the knife 
aright, and then striking its back only one blow 
with a small mallet or club. If repeated blows 
are struck, the limb will be apt to get marred, or 
the bark may start. A blow sufficient to split the 
limb two or three’ inches is all that is necessary, 
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A slight tap under the lower end, or poin* of the 
knife, with the mallet, and a little exertion with 
the hand at the other end, will take the knife out 
square, and ayoid starting the bark. The scions 
are cut so that each one contains only three or four 
buds, and are cut off just above the top bud, and an 
inch, or the distance that the buds are apart, below 
the lower bud. Then it is scarfed off each side of 
the lower bud, so as to form a sort of a wedge. 
This scarf commences each side, and about one- 
fourth of an inch above the base of the lower bud, 
and the wedge thus formed is a little, and only a 
little, thicker on the side of the bud, than it is on 
the opposite side. 

The bark on the side of the bud is designed to 
cross the bark on the stump; therefore, the wedge 
should be a little thicker on that side, that the 
points, where the barks cross, will be sure to come 
in contact, 

Forming this wedge properly is all that there is 
about cleft grafting that requires much ingenuity. 
New beginners are apt to leave the wood thicker 
in the middle than at the sides, and make it a little 
hollowing, lengthwise, where it should be slightly 
oval. Therefore, to get it right, make it straight 
across the sides of the wedge, that is, from one 
bark to the other, but slightly oval, or full, length- 
wise ; especially on the bud side. To perform this 
operation easily, the lower bud should be turned 
horizontally towards the hand that holds the knife, 
while the first side is formed, and then the bud is 
turned towards the other hand, but not so far as to 
prevent seeing the bark on that side, while the 
other scarf is formed. Then, with a convenient 
welge, or with the point of a strong knife, the 
stump, or limb, is opened, while the wedge part of 
the scion is inserted on the upper side of it. The 
lower end of this wedge of the scion is set so that 
the outside of the outer bark will be within the in- 
side of the inner bark on the limb, and the inside 
of the bark on the upper part of the wedge of the 
scion will be at least half its thickness further out 
than the inside of the bark on the limb. The lower 
bud is a little below the end of the limb, This 
gives the two barks a cross, turns the lower bud out 
and brings the wedge, or whittled part, all below 
the end of the limb. 

The end of the limb, also the upper end of the 
scion, and the two sides of the limb that are open, 
are securely covered with grafting wax, or grafting 
clay. The small portion that is put upon the end 
of the scion is of much service in retaining the sap, 
and causing the scion to grow one, and sometimes 
two weeks sooner than it would if the end were 
left uncovered. When limbs stand perpendicular, 
or straight up, the scion is put on the side most ex- 
posed to severe winds. 

This method of grafting affords some advantages 
that cannot be had by cutting large limbs, as is 
usual. 

Ist. If, by any means, the scion should not grow, 
the limb can be cut off a little lower the following 
year, and grafted again. 

2d. The limbs are so small that two or three years, 
if the tree is thrifty, i is all the time they require to 
heal over. - 

8d. There being only one scion, and that on the 





upper side, there is no chance for the water to get 
in, and rewain in the cavity in the end of the limb, 
and cause the limb to rot or freeze, and thus spoil 
the scions by splitting the limb. 

4th. The scions*being on the upper sides of the 
limbs, they are not as liable to be broken off by being 
loaded with ice, or fruit, as they would be, if they 
were on the lower, or either of the horizontal 
sides. 


5th. They make handsomer and better limbs 


than they do when there are two scions in one 
stock. 


6th. Being situated so far from the trunk of the 
tree, they are not apt to make large limbs, but 
commence bearing much sooner than they will 
when they are on large stocks, and in ordinary ca- 
ses will bear fruit enough to pay the whole expense 
in grafting and taking care of the tree before those 
set in large limbs will bear any, of any amount. 


The lower bud, being thus inclosed below the end 
of the limb, will grow, if by any means the scion 
should be broken off above. Then, instead of the 
graft being on a large, partly decayed stock, it is 
on a small, nearly sound and healthy stock, and is 
well formed, and the whole top is handsome and in 
a healthy, bearing state. 

I know this method of grafting is more expen- 
sive at first than it is to cut large limbs and put 
two scions ina limb. But what of that, since it 
will pay for itself, and that before arything could 
be realized from the old method ? > 

In large trees it is necessary te cut from one to 
two, and sometimes three hundred limbs. But don’t 
be frightened, for the tree will pay its expenses, 
and that soon. If trees are grafted when their 
trunks are from two to four inches in diameter, 
limbs that are from a half to three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter are large enough to cut, and from 
ten to fifty of those limbs, and sometimes less, will 
be sufficient to change the whole top. 

Trees thus grafted may be scraped carefully 
when the moss is wet, and if they are bark bound, 
the bark may be split in June, by running a sharp 
knife several times from the limbs to the roots 
The bark on the large limbs may also be split in 
the same way. The ground about the tree, as far 
as the roots run, should be loosened with a strong 
fork or pick-ax—not a shovel or spade, for that 
would cut the roots; and then covered with ma- 
nure, and a few quarts of ashes or lime, and then 
it should be covered with straw or coarse litter, so 
thick that no grass or weeds will get through it. 
This will keep the ground light and rich, and the 
tree will flourish. A part of the remaining limbs 
and sprouts should be removed in the following 
August, and the remainder ina year from that time. 
Old decayed tops, that abound with sprouts, will 
do well if their sprouts are grafted in this way, and 
the old decayed limbs are removed. 

Grafting small limbs, and setting only one scion 
in a limb, is rather more difficult and less profitable 
for the grafter, but altogether more profitable for 
the employer, though the first expense is much in- 
creased, 

Grafting Wax is made of one part tallow, two 
parts beeswax, four parts rosin, taken by weight, 
and melted together in an iron kettle over a mod- 
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erate fire, and then poured into water, and worked 
like shoemakers’ wax. A small amount of lard 
rubbed over the bands will prevent its sticking to 
them. The water into which it is poured should be 
nearly warm, or a part of it will get too hard to 
work easily before it all congeals. It can be made 
pliable in cold weather by keeping it in warm wa- 
ter, and taking out and applying it to the limb im- 
mediately. We keep it warm with a spirit-lamp, 
in a box with a small sheet of tin immediately over 
the blaze, and a few inches above the tin there is a 
board full of holes, on which the wax is laid, and 
wade secure from the cold by a lid that covers the 
top of the box. The lamp is put in at a small 
door at the side, under the tin. 








Dune Department, 


SOCIAL LIFE: 
ITS ILLS AND PLEASURES. 


BY P. L. BUELL. 





Man, in the savage as well as the civilized state, 
is fitted by the plastic hand of his Creator for the 
society of his fellows. The untutored Indian, with 
nothing to guide him but the light of his own in- 
stinct, or reason, shuns solitude, and, with his breth- 
ren of the forest, builds a village of rude huts, 
where he can enjoy the pleasures of social life. In 
civilized society men form social compacts, not 
merely to gratify their intellectual faculties, or to 
obtain wealth, but to satisfy the yearnings of the 
soul for a kindred spirit, which will vibrate in uni- 
son with its own. This feeling is not the result of 
education or training, but is the spontaneous out- 
gushing of human nature, which cannot be confined 
within the narrow limits of a social system, per- 
verted and abused by an unnatural and forced adop- 
tion of certain rules, under the control of the tyrant 
fashion. 

Social life, therefore, being the effect of a law 
implanted in man’s mental nature, it behooves all to 
study that law in order to be happy. The history 
of past ages is proof that mankind have not obeyed 
the social law; for happiness has not always ex- 
isted in the social state. Nations, bound together 
by one common brotherhood, have rendered them- 
selves miserable by engaging in civil wars, thus 
severing those ties which are the only sure bonds 
of domestic tranquillity and happiness. Nations 
have-risen up against each other, and brethren of 
the human family have engaged in deadly warfare 
on the battle-field, thus forever blasting the social 
joys of thousands of families. The soldier may 
fight voluntarily for the freedom of his country, or 
he may be forced upon the battle-field by some 
arabitious tyrant, but in each case he is obliged to 
separate himself from those he loves, thus violating 
the social law, and bringing as a penalty some of 


the most lacerating of human ills. Thus we see 


that war is in direct opposition to the social law, 
and until it can be abolished, and the reign of uni- 
versal peace pervade the earth, happiness in the 
social state will not be complete. 

If we leave the field of martial glory, where the 
contention is between man and man, and come to 
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the less dignified contests of the sexes around the 
domestic hearth, we shall find that the foes of so- 
cial enjoyment are not all confined to war, as it 
exists between nations. Family quarrels, though 
not as destructive to life as a quarrel between na- 
tions, are, nevertheless, as destructive to social 
happiness. War between nations is caused by 
pride, selfishness and ambition; and war in families 
may frequently be traced to the same causes. 
Pride leads to extravagance, and extravagance leads 
to want, and want leads to a train of evils destruc- 
tive of domestic peace. Serious altercations be- 
tween husband and wife frequently result from a 
difference of opinion in regard to the style of dress» 
furniture, equipage, &c., deemed necessary or un- 
necessary for the family, by the parties concerned, 
Disputes on such topics are very annoying, and 
annihilate the pleasures of social life. 

Selfishness lies at the foundation of many serious 
evils, and when it invades the domestic circle, it ig 
a deadly foe to social joys. If it is allowed to 
rankle in the breast of any member of the family, 
so that everything the others receive is grudgingly 
parted with, their social life will be robbed of its 
sweets and charms. 

If ambition to be the greatest, or most esteemed 
by society takes possession of the mind of some 
member of a family, it will create a feeling of 
jealousy, which will make the social circle a scene 
of discord and confusion. 

But we have dwelt long enough on the dark side 
of the picture, and in concluding will say, that in 
order to make social life what it should be, the 
baser passions of the mind ought to be kept in due 
subjection to Conscientiousnes, Benevolence, and 
reason, This should be done by all the members 
of the household; for a family, like a musical in- 
strument, must be perfect in ad/ its parts, that dis- 
cordant notes may not vibrate upon the ear, and 
produce unpleasant emotions in the soul. If there 
is an emblem of the joys of the upper sanctuary to 
be found this side the tomb, it may be found in the 
domestic circle where peace, order, and harmony 
prevail. Add to all this the joys and hopes which 
religion affords, and the present life will approach 
as near to a state of perfect bliss as is possible this 
side of heaven. Present enjoyment would appear 
to be complete in such a family, and the only thing 
which would seem to dampen their joys would be 
the thought of being separated by death, and this 
could be assuaged by the reflection of meeting each 
other in the paradise of God. . 
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DO RIGHT. 





BY MRS. P Aw. HENRY. 





Awake, O, soul, thy hours are fleeting, 
This life is rapidly completing, 
Time with eternity is meeting, 

Soon comes the night, 
Thy retribution too will come, 
According to thy deeds thy doom, 

Do right, do right. 


Though clouds thy firmament o’erspread, 
And tempests burst around thy head, 
Though life its greenest foliage shed, 

In sorrow’s blight ¢ 
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And though thy holy hopes and fears, 
Lie buried ’neath the gathering years— 
Do right, do right. 


The warring elements’ worst wrath, 
The earthquake and the whirlWind’s breath, 
The valley and the shade of death, 
Need not affright ; 
For Duty’s calm, commanding form, 
With rainbow-arms shall clasp the storm, 
Do right, do right. 


And faint not in all the weary strife, , 
Though every day with toil be rife, 
Work is the element of life,— 
Action is light; 
For man was made to toil and strive, 
And only those who labor, live. 
Do right, do right. 


Life is not all a fleeting dream, 

A meteor flash, a rainbow gleam, 

A bubble on the passing stream, 
Soon lost to sight; 

For there’s a work for every hour— 

In every passing word a power— 
Do right, Do right. 


Oh! life is full of solemn thought, 

And noble deeds—if nobly wrought— 

With fearful consequences fraught. 
And there’s a might— 

If gathered—in each passing hour, 

That gives the soul unearthly power. 
Do right, do right. 


RIcHFIELD Sprines, N. Y., Feb. 17. 





INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY ; 





BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. [Concluded.] 





VII.—MEN ACTING AS REPRESENTATIVES OF OTHERS. 


It is not, by any means, my purpose to draw out 
the duties of a representative under our form of 
government. : 

The subject is only so far examined as it involves 
certain questions of conscience. 

The popular impression is, that not only is a man 
bound to act according to the known will of his 
constituents, but that, in cases where such action is 
morally dishonorable and wrong, the representative 
is guiltless in performing that wrong. He is re- 
garded as a mere machine. He is the trumpet 
through which others speak. If he advocates injus- 
tice, if he authorizes wicked measures, the blame is 
not his but the constituents’ of whom he is a mere 
exponent. Transferred from himself, the blame 
goes back to the constituent: and of the thousands, 
each takes his infinitesimal dividend. Such diluted 
responsibility falls like a mere dew upon men’s 
swart consciences. They shake it thence as a lion 
shakes off the dew-drops of the morning. Thus 
the most palpable wrongs may be done, and, by 
this dextrous fiction, no one is responsible. The 
abstraction is the only blamable thing. 

Every day, we see the anomaly of dark mischiefs 
begotten without a parentage—sins born without 
father or mother. 

In the first place, there is a fallacy in popular 
reasonings in respect to a representative’s functions. 
He is not a man selected to do whatever his consti- 
tuents wish to have done. This is not the theory on 
which our civil polity is founded in this matter, nor 
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anything like it. With the people resides the orig- 
inal power; it is their right that all legislation 
should inure to their benefit. They are to select an 
agent for that purpose. That agent is to be a real 
and not a manufactured representative. They are 
to select a man whose known opinions represent 
their opinions ; and one in whose integrity and good 
judgment they are willing to leave all questions 
which may incidentally arise. 


The unmanly and degrading doctrine that a rep- 
resentative has no personal independence, but has 
volunteered to become the thistle-down for the pub- 
lic mind, is abhorrent to the spirit of our institutions, 
and ruinous to public morals. A representative is 
not atool. He isnotan errand boy—he is not a mere 
mail-bag, into which everybody throws his package, 
for him to empty out at the appointed time and 
place. The ideal of a representative of a free peo- 
ple is one of the noblest conceptions of manhood, 
He is a man who, in his read opinions and character, 
represents the public good; and no more after he is 
formally invested with the office, than he did before, 

He is sent to public halls to act out his own will, 
because that willis known to be coincident with 
that of his fellow citizens. His presence there is 

_ simply a declaration on the part of his constituents . 
“This manis known among us; his opinions sub- 
stantially represent ours; we confide in his integ- 
rity, and are willing to suffer our interests in the 
public counsels to be managed by his wisdom.” No 
such thing is known to our institutions as that a 
representative is the common carrier of other men’s 
opinions instead of his own. 


In all cases that arise where the representative 
is required to, do that which he believes to be wrong, 
there is but one of two courses; he must refuse to 
do wrong, or he must resign. Either course is plain 
and easy. There is another course, but it is very 
hard. It is to smother one’s conscience, to remain 
and do wrong, knowing all the time, or only igno- 

. rant of it by covering his eyes by dishonest sophis- 
tries. 


No man has a right to represent wrong. Noman 
has a pretension to honor, who will sell himself to 
what he believes to be evil. Every man owes to 
himself the duty of honesty, of veracity, and of in- 
tegrity. These are not subjects of barter. They 
are as much inalienable, as a hand, a foot. With- 
out them, a man is nolongera man. If he says “I 
was obliged to do the wrong—Z felt that it was wrong, 
but I was instructed :’—Good God in Heayen! to 
whom hast thou given power to instruct a man to 
do wrong? Instrucr youtodo wrong? Well, what 
was the bargain? Did they promise to’ mend 
your conscience—to repair the breach of honor? 
Did they agree to take your account in God’s judg- 
ment? Did they underwrite all your risks and 
perils in an insurance against eternal fire and final 
vengeance. 


No man may bind you to do wrong, who will 
not stand between you and God in the day of judg- 
ment. 

When a course is selfish and unjust to the public 
weal, when it is in any sense dishonorable or wrong, 
he who tells you to perform it, insults you—unless 
you obey ; then you insult yourself! 
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Only pause and think of this plea. Imagine a 
man who is proud of his intellect, whose natural 
alliance is with the good, the pure and generous, 
imagine such a one irresolute before a supplicating 
wickedness. 

His conscience has awakened, or mutters in a 
troubled dream. He is not willing. But fear is 
stronger than honor, and selfishness stronger than 
both. In this disquiet, if he can roll the moral 
quality of his conduct upon others, he rises up from 
his burden. 


But let no man deceive himself. These falla- 
cious excuses may soothe your conscience, your com- 
panions may unite in pronouncing such a course 
right, and public sentiment may not condemn. But 
neither your own conscience, nor your associates, 
nor public sentiment, are to be your final judge. 
God is greater than them all. He will judge you. 
And in that judgment will teach, with fatal certainty, 
that the sin of multitudes is the sin of its members 
—that official sins are personal sins. 


But we must not suppose that representatives 
alone are culpable. Their constituents unite in the 
wrong. If, inany community, any unmanly course, 
any unjust course, any wrong course, is deliberate- 
ly pursued by public servants, it is because the body 
of the community require or permit it. Laxity in 
the legislature, is only representative; bargains 
and sales of public good are not peculiar to legisla- 
tive halls, do not begin there; they are the result 
of a public state of morals out of which legislatures 
have their birth. 


The community do not tolerate independence in 
their servants. Indeed, when a voter has a selfish 
wish to be furthered, he will vote sooner for any- 
body, than that man who will really consult the 
public good, and not a private one. On the other 
hand, men feel justified in refusing to vote for a man, 
no matter how good, if he is a personal enemy, or 
of a different church, or connected with a hated 
family, or of another party—all reasons of selfish- 
ness and disconnected from the public good. 

When men are elected without regard to qualifi- 
cations, ought we to be too rigid in examining their 
worth? When they were begotten of selfishness 
upon sordidness, ought not the offspring to resemble 
the parents? When they are sent into office upon 
private and selfish grounds, ought they to betray 
their constituents by acting honorably and for the 
public good ? 

I do not wish to conceal from you my belief, that 
in every part of our political institutions men act 
at the lowest gauge of moral feeling. In respect 
to political and civil matters, the people and their 
servants, throughout, are marked by the feebleness 
of moral perceptions, and by the prodigious de- 
velopment of selfishness. 

Men cast their votes upon the worst materials. 
A candidate is subjected to the scramble of a, 
multitude of cliques and circles; and these are 
made up of a multitude of selfish partners, each 
one acting either from selfish motives, or from sym- 
pathy with those who did, All salutary public 
sentiment is gradually destroyed by this selfishness. 
Men grow up under it. They breathe it, as they 
do the air, and do not perceive the loss of robust 


honor and the consumption of conscience, and the 
general attenuation of morals. 

Unless there can be a change wrought among con- 
siderate men, our public affairs will soon collapse in 
consumption. Betting among the constituents, and 
bribery among public officers, are alarmingly in- 
creased. Such is my deep conviction of the sub- 
version of integrity in our public places, that I had 
rather follow a son to the grave, having for him the 
glorious hope of immortality, than to see him em- 
brace the convenient morals of our capitals and of 
our national legislature. 


There is no hope of a purer state of things, un- 
less men are made to believe that their political 
duties are religious duties; and that political deeds 
are to be as scrupulously clean as their deeds of 
devotion. 


We must look to religion for help. This, there- 
fore, is no time for the pulpit to scoff at conscience ; 
for venerable ministers of the gospel to join ungodly 
scoffers asto the truth of a law of God, sublimely 
higher than the human law. 


It isa matter of profound sorrow and surprise, 
when out of such a vast necessity, a faint effort was 
made to bring public affairs within the circuit of 
conscience, that so many religious teachers should 
be found, unconscious of national danger, refusing 
to teach their people that conscience should be su- 
preme in public affairs, and bitterly denouncing all 
who did so teach. 

Conscience is not our danger, but the want of 
conscience. Rigidity is not the disease of politics 
but laxity. Unless religion can hasten to brace up 
the public conscience, and bring men to a more re- 
ligious purity in political affairs, we shall quickly 
run our race and come to destruction. 

After the foregoing remarks, it may surprise you 
if I express my belief that strict integrity and con- 
spicuous honor would be more successful than ser- 
vile compliance now is. There is, after all the perver- 
sion in man, an appreciation of goodness ; and for 
confirmed and enlarged goodness there is admira- 
tion. But a victorious integrity must be a genuine 
integrity. It must be built, as the ship is built, of 
seasoned timber from keel and kelson to taffrail ; 
it must be like the ship, which, while it yields to 
the waves and bows to the winds, yet it holds its 
own course in spite of both, There are times when 
approved integrity will founder, just as sometimes 
on the sea the stalwart ship goes down, and the 
slender and dismasted bark rides out the storm. 
But is not a strong and well-built ship, nevertheless 
the safest, and the most sure to reach the port with 
crew and cargo ? 

Experience has made men slow to believe that 
jntegrity is anything more than a specious pre- 
tence :—men who promise honesty, forget the prom- 
ise ; men that would never dodge a bullet, dedgea 
question; men have gone froin home professing to 
be as immaculate as Cesar’s wife, have come home 
politically as ring-streaked and spotted as Laban’s 
fiock. They thave announced the loftiest perfor- 
mances and performed nothing. This game has 
been played over and over, until men as much ex- 
pect that a candidate will set forth his virtue, as 
they do that he will afterwards violate it. But 





what then? It is the man that the public doubt, 
not the admirableness of integrity! They do not 
doubt virtue, but the candidate. Every man can 


boast. 


Time alone can evince true integrity. It is of 
slow growth. It is a flower that blooms late in the 
season. But when ¢ime and trial have proved in- 
tegrity to be an element of character, the man will 
wear like iron. Time: because no man can sud- 
denly prove, or suddenly obtain an immovable 
honor, which is the age and ripeness of a good mind; 
Trrat: because there is no constitution or hardihood 
to untried virtue. He who is upright only when 
not tempted, has but a meager heart. The force of 
custom, the cruel necessities, the imperious circum- 
stances, which form the staple of exculpatory 
speeches, what are these things but the very ma- 
terials of trial ? 

What is a sword worth that will not bear grind- 
ing? Good steel never fears emory or grindstones, 
nor suffers from them; but is always made brighter 
and sharper. 


Just as long as men are allowed to expand into 
greatness in a single night, we shall have mush- 
rooms—and we shall have oaks when time and trial 
are the parents of our public men? 

In conclusion, a bad public man is usually a joint 
work, The people fashion, and he furnishes mate- 
rials; and both the hand and the material are will- 
ing partners. 

The people of this republic are a bold race, and 
eminently impatient of restraint. The scorn of re- 
straint is not confined to political things. They 
champ the bit of conscience ; they are restive under 
the prohibitions of religion; and, upon the least 
spur of interest, overleap at one bound, the demar- 
cations of truth. 

The restraints of religion, scarcely enough to 
hold the individual, are wholly inadequate to hold 
back men acting in masses. And here it is that 
wrong thrives and pierces the soil with its tough 
and hungry roots, and shakes off its evil seeds to 
every vagrant wind. 

But do not build on the sand. Oh! give heed to 
God’s truth. Of all the evil done under the Sun, 
none escapes God’s eye. He will gather up the 
whole of it—that which darkness bred, that which 
custom or power enforced, or law itself justified. 

All the boundless wickedness that the ocean has 
rocked, or the winds wafted ; all the transgressions 
of the city, and that which was solitary and un- 
witnessed: God will gather them all, and appor- 
tion his share to every living creature. And when 
the vast distribution is finished, there will be no 
guilt left; there will be no more than what is indi- 
vidual and personal. 

Not an atom will be charged to corporations, but 
all to its members; not a particle to parties, but 
all to citizens; nothing to constituency, but all to 
constituents. There will be no firms, or banks, or 
parties, or customs, or laws, in the day of judgment ; 
nothing but men; and upon them, severally and 
individually, according to the truth of justice, will 
be divided the sum of all the iniquity which was on 
earth distributed or hidden under names or ab- 
stractions, 
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YOUNG AGAIN. 


BY GEORGE CANNING HILL. 


An old man sits in his high-backed chair 
Before an open door, 

While the sun of a summer afternoon 
Falls hot across the floor, 

And the drowsy click of an ancient clock 
Has notched the hour of four. 

A breeze blows in and a breeze blows out 
From the scented summer air, 

And it flutters now on his wrinkled brow, 

~ And now it lifts his hair, 

And the leaden lid of his eye drops down, 
And he sleeps in his high-backed chair. 

The old man sleeps, and the old man dreams 5 
His head drops on his breast, 

His hands relax their feeble hold, 
And fall to his lap in rest: 

The old man sleeps, and in sleep he dreams, 
And in dreams again is blest. 

The years unroll their fearful scroll ; 
He is a child again; 

A mother’s tones are in his ear, 
And drift across his brain 5 

He chases gaudy butterflies 
Far down the rolling plain 5 

He plucks the wild-rose in the woods, 
And gathers eglantine, 

And holds the golden buttercups 
Beneath his sister’s chin, 

And angles in the meadow-brook 
With a bent and naked pin; 

He loiters down the grassy lane, 
And by the brimming pool, 

And a sigh escapes his parted lips 
As he hears the bell for school, 

And he wishes it never were nine o’clock, 
And the morning never were full. 

A mother’s hand is pressed on his head, 
Her kiss is on his brow— 

A summer breeze blows in at the door, 
With the toss of a leafy bough, 

And the boy is a white-haired man again, 
But his eyes are tear-filled now. 


Cuents of the Manth. 


DOM BS Tice 


Pourrrca, Summary.—The proceedings of Con- 
gress during the past month have not presented 
eny feature of general interest. Several important 
measures have been brought upon the carpet for 
discussion, but thus far we are unable to record 
any enactments of general influence on the legisla- 
tion of the country. Several petitions have been 
presented for the repeal of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, which have been laid upon the table by de- 
cided majorities. Considerable discussion has been 
had on the discipline of the Navy, but without im- 
portant result. The Homestead Bill, providing a 
grant of land from the public domain to actual set- 
tlers, has been the subject of several animated de- 
bates, and has called forth a number of eloquent 
speeches in its favor. The resolutions on Non-in- 
tervention in the political affairs of Europe have 
been called up in the Senate from time to time, where 
they have never failed to elicit a great variety of 
opinions. Among the speeches which have attract- 
ed most attention on this subject, those of Senator 
Seward, of New York, and Senator Soule, of Lou- 
isiana, are prominent. 
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The Whig State Convention of Pennsylvania met 
at Harrisburg on the 25th of March, and nominated 
Winfield Scott as their candidate for the Presidency, 
by a vote of one hundred and thirteen to five. The 
Convention passed a series of resolutions in favor 
of the enactment of Revenue Laws for the aid of 
the industrial interests of the country—of main- 
taining the provisions of the Constitution without 
amendment—and commending the administration 
of President Fillmore for its ability and patriotism, 
the wisdom with which it has conducted our in- 
tercourse with foreign nations, and its beneficent 
and conciliatory management of domestic affairs. 

The Democratic State Convention of Virginia 
was held at Richmond on the 25th and 26th of 
March. Fifteen electors were appointed without 
reference to their views in regard to a Presidential 
candidate. No delegates were appointed to the 
National Convention. A series of resolutions was 
adopted, asserting the principles of the resolutions 
of 1798—denying the power of Congress to appro- 
priate the proceeds of the public lands—declaring 
against a Protective Tariff—and recommending an 
adherence to the maxims of Washington and Jef- 


ferson in the foreign policy of the Federal Govern- 


ment. 


The State election in Connecticut took place on 
the 5th of April. The leading issue was on the 
Maine Liquor Law, a large portion of the Whigs 
being in favor of its enactments. Mr. Seymour, 
the Democratic candidate for Governor, was cho- 
sen by a handsome majority, and the same party 


have a majority in the Legislature. 


At the Municipal election in Portland, Maine, 
Albion K. Paris has been elected Mayor of the 
city by a vote of 1,890 to 1,496, against Neal Dow, 
the Temperance candidate, and the zealous advo- 
cate of the Maine Liquor Law. 


A bill has been offered in the Massachusetts 
Senate by Mr. Sewall, providing for the appoint- 
ment by the Governor of Commissioners when any 
person in the State is arrested or seized, or in dan- 
ger of being arrested or seized as a fugitive slave, 
on being informed thereof, diligently and faithfully 
to use all lawful means to protect, defend and pro- 
cure the discharge of every such person; and also 
making it the duty of the State Courts, upon infor- 
mation being given of such an arrest, to issue a 
writ of Habeas Corpus, returnable to the Supreme 
Judicial Court ; and if, under this, the person claim- 
ed is not discharged, he may appeal and claim a 
trial by jury. 





Mexican Bounpary Commission—We have la- 
ter advices from the Boundary Commission. Mr. 
J. R. Bartlett, the Commissioner on the part of the 
United States, was at Mazatlan on the 16th of Jan- 
uary, awaiting conveyance to San Francisco. He 
had proceeded, late in November, or early in De- 
cember, to Santa Cruz, a town of Sonora, accom- 
panied by the Mexican Commissioner, Gen. Pedro 
Garcia Conde, with the common purpose of procur- 
ing provisions for their respective parties. At this 
place General Conde was taken sick, but there be- 
ing no physician there, he was removed to Arispe, 
the old capital of the State of Sonora. The change 
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was, however, of no avail, for he died on the 19th 
of December, aged 47 years. 


Gen. Conde deservedly enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion, not only among his own people, but with those 
of whatever other country he had held intercourse. 
He was a statesman, soldier, scholar, and skillful 
diplomatist—a patriotic, able, and accomplished 
man. By the officers of the United States who 
knew him, he was highly esteemed, and with all a 
decided favorite. For a time, he was Secretary of 
War of the Mexican Republic, and at his decease 
a member of the Senate for the State of Sonora. 


Finding no provisions at Santa Cruz, Mr. Bartlett 
was unable to go back to the Gila, but took route 
for Mazatlan, where he arrived on the 16th of Jan- 
uary. Soon after he had left Santa Cruz, intelli- 
gence reached him of the sickness of about fifty of 
the Mexican escort which had accompanied him and 
Gen. Conde thither. 


Gen. Carrasco, who had been sent in the summer 
by the Mexican Government, with a force of 400 
men, to renew the occupation of a town abandoned 
to the Indians, and to keep the Apaches in check, 
had also died suddenly of cholera. 

Mr. Bartlett has since arrived at San Francisco, 
and was in that eity at the last advices. 





From tue Arcrio Coast.—We have overland 
intelligence from the Arctic coast by the arrival of 
Dr. Rae at St. Paul, Minnesota. Dr. Rae arrived 
on the 14th of March, having performed the jour- 
ney from Pembina to Saulk Rapids—some 500 
miles—in ten days. It is to be observed, that voy- 
ageurs between these points are obliged to take 
with them from the point of starting a stock of 
provisions for the entire distance, and to sleep on 
the prairy every night. His equipage from Pem- 
bina consisted of two servants, and a dog-team to 
draw his articles of outfit. This journey was a con- 
tinuance of a journey of a similar kind directly 
from a station of the Hudson Bay Company, on 
McKenzie’s River, about 2,500 miles by the route 
of travel beyond Pembina. Both journeys were 
performed upon snow shoes. : 


Dr. Rae was sent to the Arctic coast in search of 
Franklin, last spring, by the Hudson Bay Company, 
at the solicitation, as we understand it, of the Brit- 
ish authorities at home. The gentleman having 
won a distinguished reputation for energy and sci- 
ence, during eighteen years’ service under the Com- 
pany, was selected for this enterprise. Having ob- 
tained voyageurs from Pembina, he sailed in boats 
down McKenzie’s River, north, and issued into the 
Arctic Ocean. Thence he threaded the coast east- 
erly, 300 miles. After a fruitless search, discover- 
ing no trace of Franklin, in marks by the way, or 
in the knowledge of the Esquimaux, he returned 
just in season to escape the autumnal ice. He nei- 
ther saw nor heard anything of the British and 
American expeditions of last year. He entertains 
the common conjecture that Franklin’s vessels have 
been crushed between floating mountains of ice— 
The Dr. has left for England. 





Acoipent at Heri-Garr.—aA serious accident 
occurred on Friday, March 26th, on the East River 
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at Hell-Gate, in connection with the submarine op- 
erations of Mons. Maillefert, who was engaged in 
removing rocks from the channel. It appears that 
about two o’clock in the afternoon M. Maillefert and 
his assistants, William Smith, Capt. Southard, and 
two men, named Joseph Martin and John Whalen, 
embarked in two boats from Pot Cove, for the ptr- 
pose of firing four charges of powder, containing 
100 pounds each, on the “Frying Pan.” Two of 
the charges were fired, and the third lowered down 
upon the rock ; but, before the operation was fin- 
ished, the box containing the canister became bro- 
ken, and the sand with which it was ballasted ran 
out into the water—consequently the buoyancy of 
the canister caused it to rise to the surface, and it 
was, therefore, hauled alongside the wooden charge 
boat, with the view of conveying it ashore: the 
other charge was sunk upon the rock, and the wires 
properly attached. 

By some mistake on the part of the two men 
in the charge boat, they handed M. Maillefert 
the wires attached to the floating canister in- 
stead of those attached to the canister lower- 
ed upon the rock ; and he accordingly applied them 
to the galvanic battery which he had with him, and 
immediately an explosion took place, which blew 
the wooden boat to atoms, and instantly killed the 
two men, and so seriously wounded Capt. Southard 
that he died at two o’clock. 

M. Maillefert and Mr. Smith, who were in one of 
Francis’s metallic life-boats, and which, as before 
stated, contained the battery, found themselves at 
the bottom of the river, and after struggling and 
being under water for some time, they succeeded in 
laying hold of part of the metallic life-boat, which, 
containing an air-chamber, supported them until 
they received assistance, and were taken on shore. 

Neither of them remember hearing the noise of 
the explosion, though it was heard for miles dis- 
tant, and shook every house in the neighborhood, 
and caused great alarm to the inhabitants of Har- 
lem, Yorkville, and Astoria. Boats were immedi- 
ately pushed off from Long Island, and from the 
vessels in the Sound, and every assistance ren- 
dered. 

The body of one of the two men in the wooden 
boat presented a frightful appearance, being liter- 
ally blown to pieces; the body of the other has 
not been recovered. 

M. Maillefert and Mr. Smith, his brother-in-law, 
escaped death, both by the explosion and by drown- 
ing, in a miraculous manner, the latter receiving but 
a few slight burns on the face; the former had his 
coat rent to shreds, and had it not been for the me- 
tallic boat, both would inevitably have perished. 


SuipwReck IN THE CotuMeta River.—The pro- 
peller Gen. Warren, for many months engaged in 
the coast trade, was wrecked at the mouth of the 
Columbia on the 81st of January, and forty-two 
lives were lost. She was bound for San Francisco, 
and had proceeded to sea, when an accident occur- 
red, causing her to leak badly, and she put back for 
Astoria. She had passed the bar, when, in conse- 
quence of the insufficient power of her engines, and 
the roughness of the sea, she became unmanage- 
able, and drifted toward Clatsop Spit, where she 
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finally struck. The sea, breaking over her with 
great fury, parted her old hull, and before assistance 
could be procured by a boat’s crew, dispatched with 
extreme difficulty to the shore, every vestige of the 
wreck had been swept away, and every soul on 
board perished. Only the ten men composing the 
boat’s crew escaped. Capt. Thompson, command- 
ing the General Warren, met the sad fate to which 
his vessel and all on board were so suddenly swept. 





Hurricane neAR Ontcaco—On the 12th of 
March, a short distance from Chicago, IIL, a hurri- 
cane swept over Duncklee’s Grove, confining its 
ravages to a narrow track, which destroyed several 
houses and barns, trees, fences, d&c., and killed sev- 
eral sheep. In Mr. Duncklee’s house eighteen per- 
sons were assembled. It was a-kind of family 
meeting—four of his married children with their 
families having arrived on a visit that day. Sud- 
denly, and without premonition, the house was 
lifted several feet from its foundation, and was 
crushed in its fall. Mrs. Duncklee was instantly 
killed. A son-in-law had his foot broken, and was 
seriously injured in his back. The remainder, as if 
by miracle, escaped with only slight contusions, 





Mine or Spanish Watrr.—A mine of Spanish 
whiting has recently been discovered on the farm 
of Mr. Williams, in the south-western part of Alto, 
Fon du Lac County, Wisconsin, which is said to 
embrace an area of near twenty acres. ‘The whit- 
ing is found within eighteen inches of the surface, 
and is comprised in a layer of from eighteen inches 
to two-and-a-half feet in thickness. Its quality has 
also been tested by actual experiment, and proved 
to be excellent, When compounded with oil, it 
made a very fine quality. It has been used by 
carpenters to chalk their lines, and found to answer 
this purpose much better than chalk, as it is entire- 
ly free from the flinty lumps so common in chalk, 
which soon destroy a line by cutting it in pieces, 
The situation of the land where the mine was first 
discovered is low and flat. 


Sratz Luyatio Asytum—A report has been re- 
cently presented to the Legislature, from which it 
appears that the number of patients in the State 
Lunatic Asylum, at Utica, at the commencement of 
the year 1851, was 429; 366 have been added to 
the number during the year, 112 discharged recoy- 
ered—15 much improved—51 improved—i34 un- 
improved, and 48 have died. Whole number re- 
maining, 435. Whole number received into the 
Asylum from January 16th to the 1st of December, 
1851, 3,109; of whom 1,300 have been discharged 
recovered, 23 much improved, 51M improved, 472 
unimproved, and 878 have died. The price fixed 
for keeping persons in indigent circumstances has 
been fixed at $2 50, instead of $2 per week. The 
managers say that the past experience of the Asy- 
lum renders the change necessary. 


Epvoatronat Rerorm.—John O. Wattles and as- 
sociates are now engaged in founding at West Point, 
Indiana, an institute intended to be a model semi- 
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nary, embracing in its plan thorough physical as 
well as intellectual culture, with a scientific and 
practical mastery of agriculture, mechanics, &e. 
The ultimate end contemplated is social as well as 
individual melioration, though no particular views 
of Society or its needs are required or expected of 
those who take part in the enterprise. Co-opera- 
tion is solicited from those interested in the general 
idea, whether by way of aid to free the land, erect 
suitable buildings, &c., or by personal connection 
with the work. 





Funrrat in Santa Fr.—A celebrated female 
adventurer, known as Madame Tulis, recently died 
at Santa Fe, where she attracted much attention 
by the splendor of her funeral, as she had done by 
the notoriety of her life. Of poor and humble ori- 
gin in Sonora, she came into New Mexico when 
young, and by a certain sprightliness of intellect 
and force of character, though, like nearly all Mex- 
ican women, totally illiterate, she attained the dis- 
tinction, whatever that may be worth, of being the 
most famed of her sex in her adopted home. At 
her decease years had told upon her constitution 
less than her course of life. She took early to two 
professions common in that country of easy morals. 
The days and nights which she spent, as a success- 
ful gamester, the presiding divinity at the monte- 
table, are uncounted ; so also is the number of her 
various amantes. 

In compliance with her directions, no expense 
was spared upon her funeral ; and she had the hon- 
or of being the first person in New Mexico who was 
ever buried by a bishop. All the New Mexican 
magnificence of the gorgeous church to which she 
belonged was in requisition on this occasion. Her 
coffin, richly bound and lined, and draped with cost- 
ly silk and lawns, was surrounded by a company of 
religious functionaries splendid in their laced and 
gilded attire, with chanters singing and censers 
swinging, and followed by a concourse of persons, 
each holding a lighted wax candle, the whole form- 
ing a galaxy which at night would have made a 
very imposing illumination. The interior of the 
church was twinkling witha multitude of the same 
kind of lusters, which presented a striking specta- 
cle, contrasted as it was with a profusion of white 
and black drapery. 

The repose of the departed soul was assured by 
the appropriate rites—in the present case prolonged 
for hours; and the interment of her remains, which 
took place in one of the chapels attached to La San- 
ta Inglesia Parroquial, was followed by a homily 
from the bishop, in which the speaker addressed 
the crowd in Spanish, besides dwelling upon the 
importance of the services of the Church, enforced 
the necessity of a Christian life. 

The expectations of the deceased, who had pro- 
vided for costly obsequies, were not disappointed ; 
the sum total of the expense account exceeds 
$2,000. 


TELEGRAPH TO THE Pacirio.—Henry O'Reilly, of 
telegraphic celebrity, is now earnestly engaged in 
promoting the project of extending the telegraph 
westward to the Pacific, and is sanguine of being 
able to have it in operation to San Francisco with- 
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in eighteen months, provided Congress shall make 
a favorable response to his memorial asking for 
right of way through the wilderness, and protec- 
tion to his wires. He seeks no pecuniary aid, but 
simply proposes to.supersede the present system 
of forts, at long distances, with large garrisons, by 
establishing stockades twenty miles apart, each of 
twenty dragoons. He proposes that two or three 
soldiers shall ride daily each way from each stock- 
ade, so as to transport & daily express letter mail 
across the continent, while at the same time pro- 
tecting and comforting emigrants and settlers along 
the public domain; and thus incidentally furnish- 
ing all the protection which the telegraph will re- 
quire. Seemingly, this is a very ingenious and 
practicable mode of securing a great national ob- 
ject with comparatively little expense. The dis- 
tance between Missouri and San Francisco is about 
2,300 miles. The mail service, conducted with 
military precision, therefore, ought to be accom- 
plished in from twelve to fourteen days. 


Tus Carirot.—The marble contract for the en- 
largement of the Capitol is given to John Rice, 
John Baird, Charles Heebner, and Matthew Baird, 
all of Philadelphia County, Pa., the marble required 
to be procured from the quarries near Lee, in the 
State of Massachusetts, at the rate of sixty-five 
cents per cubic foot for all blocks of marble con- 
taining thirty cubic feet or less, and $1 98 per cu- 
bic foot for all blocks of marble containing over 
thirty cubic feet. 





Ecyprian Musrum.—The museum of Dr. Abbot, 
of Cairo, consisting of the rarest and most curious 
specimens of ancient Egyptian art and life, and 
which is well known to every traveler in Egypt, 
has been shipped at Alexandria for the United 
States. This collection is one of the most valuable 
of its kind in the world. That of the British Mu- 
seum and of the King of Prussia are more exten- 
sive, but are hardly more choice. Among other 
remarkable objects in Dr. Abbot’s collection, is the 
seal ring of Cheops, the supposed builder of the 
great Pyramid. 





Inpustry on Lake Surerior.—There are em- 
ployed on the southern shores of Lake Superior 
710 miners and copper cutters, and 800 surface 
men and mechanics, and 500 other artisans; total 
number of inhabitants, 3,035 ; the amounts of land 
cleared for agricultural purposes, 20,000 acres.— 
There are 78 horse-teams and 30 yoke of oxen. 
The wages of miners average about $40 per month; 
surface men about $26 per month ; good mechanics 
$45 per month; team and man driver from $4 to 
$5 per day. 


New Terrirory.—A new territory is proposed, 
comprising that portion of Wisconsin lying north 
of the 45th degree of north latitude, and that por- 
tion of Michigan lying west of Lake Michigan — 
This territory is very much isolated from the States 
to which it is attached, and has separate and indi- 
vidual interests peculiarly its own, which, under the 
present organization, do not receive the fostering 
care of its several governments which the best in- 


S 


terests of the country require. The separation of 
territory would not be any disadvantage to the 
States from which it is proposed to detach it, which 
would not be more than compensated by its aug- 
mented commercial and political advantages. 


Light bands of India rubber are, in a measure, 
taking the place of twine in some fashionable stores, 





for fastening small parcels. 


A beautiful white swan has been shot at James- 
town, the outlet of Chautauque Lake. It measured 
six feet and six inches from tip to tip of its wings, 
and twenty-seven inches from the end of its bill to 
the base of its neck. Its color was the purest 
white. 


Goy. Ladislaus Ujhazy has addressed a letter to 
the editor of The Brunswicker, in Missouri, denying 
the statement which appeared in a previous num- 
ber of his paper, that the Hungarians were about 
selling out their claims in Iowa, with the intention 
of colonizing Texas. 





The Texas papers announce the death of Taylor 
White, the greatest stock grower in the State. The 
sum of $40,000 in specie was found in his safe. 


Hans Wilson, a wealthy citizen of Steubenville, 
Ohio, died recently in that city, in the 86th year of 
his age, leaving in bequests $50,000 to the Board of 
Domestic Missious of the Presbyterian Church 5 
$50,000 to’ the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church ; $1,000 to the Presbyterian 
Church of Steubenville; and $200 each to all the 
other churches in that city ; $1,700 to the Presby- 
terian Bible and Tract Societies of Steubenville ; 
and $500 to the poor of the city. Mr. W. was a 
native of Ireland, and began life in Steubenville 
very poor. 








Mr. John 8. Dwight, of Boston, is about to pro- 
duce a book upon Mozart, based on the work of a 
distinguished Russian author, who is little known, 
either in France, England, or this country. It will 
be published in two volumes, by a house in this 
city. The first volume is occupied with the life of 
the great composer, and the second with criticisms 
upon his works. ; 


Tue Preorie’s Lecrurres.—This course, which has 
been attended with great interest during the latter 
part of the season in New York, was closed witha 
lecture on the “ Life and Times of John Hampden,” 
by Rev. E.H. Chapin. The average attendance on 
these lectures exceeded that of any course before 
given in this city. Although three persons were 
admitted for twgnty-five cents, yet the average 
compensation to the lecturers for each lecture was 
over $60, while three received over $100 each for 
a single lecture. Fourteen lectures were given, 
commencing January 18th, and ending March 80th, 
on the several Tuesday evenings and on two Friday 
evenings. The total receipts of the course were 
$1,804 41, and the payments were—To lecturers, 
$846 5 ; for the Tabernacle, $399 ; for advertizing, 
$578 78; net loss to the management, $15 32. 
There were no contingent expenses—all the work 
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of procuring lecturers, preparing advertisements, 
sending them around for insertion, d&c., having been 
done for the good of the cause. 

These lectures will be resumed next autumn, and 
preparations will be made to render them effective 
and popular. 


. 


FOREIGN. 


Disaster To THE Frenow Troors.—A disaster 
has occurred to the French troopsin Algeria. The 
expeditionary column of General Bosquet, after 
having defeated the vain attempts of Bou-Burghia, 
remained in its position in the very heart of Kaby- 
lia, about twenty-five miles from Bougia, whence it 
was able to observe all that was going on in the 
country. On February 18, the weather began to 


set in very bad; the rivulets were swollen by the 


heavy rains ; the communications between the town 
and the camp were interrupted, and the troops be- 
gan to be in want of provisions. During the night 
of the 21st there was a very heavy fall of snow; 
in some places it was six feet in depth, and covered 
the tents of the soldiers, On the 22d an order was 
given to strike the camp, and the troops com- 
menced their march toward Bougia. The cold was 
very severe, and the men, overcome by privations 
and fatigue, had lost their habitual vigor, and fell 
dead along the road. The column was thrown in- 
to disorder, and a disaster soon occurred similar to 
that which was experienced eight years ago by the 
column of Gen. Levasseur, in the Bou-Thaleb. In 
the evening of the 22d some stragglers began to 
arrive at Bougia, and the accounts which they gave 
threw the town into the greatest consternation. 
Measures were immediately taken to render assis- 
tance. Independently of the resources at the com- 
mand of the military, an appeal was made to the 
inhabitants. Mules, horses, and every means of 
transport, were put in requisition ; many of the in- 
habitants left the town, provided with torches, in 
search of the unfortunate soldiers, and every house 
was open to receive them as they might arrive. 
Fires were lighted in the streets; soup and hot 
wine were prepared for them. What is very re- 
markable is, that the Kabyles never sought to pro 

fit by this disaster ; but, on the contrary, wherever 
they met with straggling soldiers, they assisted and 
brought them to Bougia, as well as they could do 
it. The loss of the French column is estimated at 
300 men at least, but nothing positive is yet known, 
as stragglers are constantly arriving at Bougia. 
Several have been placed in the hospital with their 
limbs frost-bitten. The loss of officers will be 
small ; the only one known to have perished is M. 
Laure, an assistant-surgeon, who fell a victim to his 
courageous deyotedness, 





Lisrration or GreneraL Prerozen.—Gen. Pere- 
zel has been liberated from his detention at Broosa 
in Asia Minor, on the intercession of the Legation 
of the United States, and with his lady and three 
children is now on his way to the United States 
via England. .The General and family are all well, 
happy in being once more free. The Sultan has 
generously donated him with a sum of money for 
his expenses. He is the last of the refugees, He 
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is warmly attached to M. Kossuth, and condemns 
very strongly the vigorous attack of Bathiany, who 
doubtless made it with a view to procure his par- 
don from the emperor of Austria, and the restora- 
tion of his forfeited estates. 


Tur Crystan Patacr—The Committee upon 
the final disposition of the Crystal Palace have re- 
ported to this effect, that if it be retained where it 
is, its best use would be as an ornamental garden. 
If it is decidednot to retain it in Hyde Park, the 
Committee cannot recommend its erection else- 
where at the public expense. They add, that if 
the expenditure of £80,000 were not an insuper- 
able objection, the principal portion of the building 
might be removed to Kew as a conservatory. In 
such a case, it is their opinion that the whole 
building should be purchased, and those parts sold 
which were not needed. A committee of noble- 
men and gentlemen will be formed to test public 
opinion as to the final disposition of the palace. 
The Government and Royal Commission had de- 
cided, before the presentation of the report, to let 
the contract take its course, which will result in 
taking down the building. 


An Oxp Cusrom.—On the 10th of March a singu- 
lar old custom was revived in Hamburg. When 
the Exchange was thronged at high noon, two of 
the city drummers appeared in uniform before the 
entrance and beat a roll ten minutes long. Then, 
over the great door of the Exchange they suspend- 
ed a black tablet inscribed with the name of a 
bankrupt merchant who had absconded. .When 
this was done, the bell in one of the towers—the 
bell of shame—rang for two hours. The tablet re- 
mains for three months and a day. In many Ger- 
man cities, the bankrupt, as a sign of his condition, 
is compelled to wear a straw hat for a year anda 
day. 





The marriage of Jenny Lind has given great 
satisfaction in Hamburg, in which city the family 


‘of Mr. Goldschmidt reside.. The news preceded 


the arrival of his own letters, and the report was 
treated as a joke until his parents received from 
Mr. Goldschmidt himself the tidings of its truth. 











Revirws. 





Tue PHonocrarsic TEACHER; BEING AN INDUCTIVE 
Exposition OF PHONOGRAPHY, INTENDED AS A 
Scoot Book, AND TO AFFORD COMPLETE AND 
TuoroucH InstRUCTION TO THOSE WHO HAVE 
NOT THE ASSISTANCE OF AN Ora TracuER. By 
E. Wesster. New York: Fow ers anp WELLS. 
Price, by mail, 40 cents. 


[This is the most complete work on Phonography, 
the great writing reform, of anything that has yet 
been given to the public in this country or in 
Europe. The author, Mr. Webster, is one of the 
most experienced and best teachers of Phonography 
on this side of the Atlantic. His pupils were 
among the first to find a seat on the floor of Con- 
gress as reporters. The far-famed prodigies, as 


verbatim reporters, the boys Murphy and McElhone, 
now reporters in the United States Senate, were 
taught at the age of fourteen by Mr. Webster, gra- 
tuitously, in Philadelphia, and are now the fastest 
writers in this country, if not in the world. They 
are able to earn sixty dollars a week during the 
entire session of Congress, which is greater pay 
than that of a Senator. 


This work is designed to embody the author's ex- 
perience as a teacher, and to enable the learner to 
begin with the elements and rise to be a complete 
Phonographic writer in the “corresponding style.” 
It embraces all the late improvements in Phono- 
graphy, and may therefore be relied on as the best 
work extant. The author's preface contains the 
following explanation of the late improvements in 
the art, and the general design of the work :—] 


Puonocrarny is the invention of Mr. Isaac 
Pirman, of Bath, England. It has been before the 
public for about fifteen years, and has won many 
warm admirers in Great Britain and America, 

Two years ago,a Phonetic Council of one hun- 
dred persons (fifty in Great Britain, and fifty in 
America) was elected by a popular vote of the 
Phonographers of each country, for the purpose of 
uniting the effurts and skill of all in effecting some 
further improvements in the art. This Council ter- 
minated its labors (so far as Phonography is con- 
cerned) on the first of January, 1852. After a long 
and patient investigation of the subject, it was al- 
most unanimously agreed to introduce two new 
letters into the Phonographic alphabet, and change 
the system in some other respects. It is reasonable 
to believe, that, after so long and so thorough an 
investigation, made by the most experienced Pho- 
nographers, the system is as near perfection as it is 
possible for an art to approximate ; and that there 
exists no necessity for change hereafter. 

These improvements have rendered the publica- 
tion of a new treatise on Phonography necessary, 
and hence the present work, 

The author of the following pages claims nothing 
original in Phonography, having simply embodied 
his own experience, as a practical teacher of the 
art. He has thoroughly studied the wants of the 
beginner, and has, by a series of simple, analytical, 
and inductive exercises, endeavored (and he has 
reason to hope the effort has been successful) to 
remove all that is embarrassing and discouraging 
to the student in the commencement of his Phono- 
graphic studies. Under each rule is a reading 
Exercise in Phonography, and a Writing Exercise 
in common type, so that he at once makes a prac- 
tical application of the rule, both in reading and 
writing, and no word is introduced until it can be 
written the best way. This arrangement precludes 
the necessity of his ever being required to unlearn 
that which has cost him much time and labor to 
learn; but, on the contrary, he is led on, step by 
step, from principle to principle, until he has trav- 
eled over the whole ground occupied by Phono- 
graphy, or, in other words, the whole ground occu- 
pied by the English language, and made complete 
master, not only of an art by which he can write 
with the speed of oratorical speech, but the phi- 
losophy and fundamental principles of all languages. 








Lecrures on Menrat Screncr, ACCORDING TO THE 
PuILosopHy OF PHRENOLOGY, DELIVERED BEFORE 
THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL Sociery OF THE WeEst- 
eRN Liserar Iystiture or Marretra, Onto, IN 
THE AUTUMN oF 1851, By Rey. G. S. Weaver, 
Illustrated with Engravings. New York: Fow- 
LERS AND WELLS, Publishers. 


[This is the title of an excellent work of 225 
pages, designed to popularize the philosophy of the 
human mind, and to elevate and instruct the rising 
generation in character, hope, and intelligence. In 
our last number we made a notice of this work, 
and promised to give our readers some extracts 
from it. Extracts, however, give but a meager 
idea of a book, the whole of which should be read in 
connection. Speaking of the natural language of the 
faculties, the author says :—] 

As the body is the servant of the mind, it be- 
comes necessary that it be sound, well-formed, 
healthy, pure in its life and actions, else its service 
will be marred, distracted, uncertain, and impure. 
Little dependence can be put upon a weakly and 
corrupted servant. His whole surface will be tinc- 
tured with the jaundice, or fever of his disease. 
So if the body is diseased, it will not, cannot serve 
the mind well. There is no moral lesson that 
Phrenology urges with more force and earnestness 
than that health—perfection of the body—is of 
the utmost importance to our mental well-being. 
It has no fellowship with that doctrine which would 
crucify the flesh, abuse and cvrrupt the physical 
house in which we dwell. That house is the palace 
of earth’s noble lord, and should be garlanded with 
the roses of health, and robed in the blushing colors 
of beauty. It should be an object of our tenderest 
care and solicitude. We should no more transgress 
a law of health than we should cut the throat of 
our neighbor. As we value mind, as we prize 
moral magnanimity of soul, as we estimate the 
glorious affections which bind us in links of gold to 
God and man, so should we regard the health and 
perfection of the body. Soul and body are joined 
in holy wedlock. They are a united pair. If one 
suffers, the other must. If the body decays, the 
mind cannot exert its powers. If the body sickens, 
the mind cannot use its appropriate powers, its ap- 
propriate language. Every faculty of mind has 
its outward, visible language. On the skull is 
written the strength and power of each organ, and 
consequently each faculty, and on the countenance 
and in the actions is written and spokenits natural, 
everyday language. Each organ has its own pe- 
culiar and appropriate language, different from all 
the rest. The organs of the mind’s actions, may be 
compared to the great confederacy of nations. 
Each nation has a language, manners, customs, 
modes of action and expression peculiar to itself. 
So it is with each organ. The study of these 
several and varied languages constitutes one of the 
most pleasing and instructive departments of phre- 
nological science. It is in these graceful and natu- 
ral languages that human nature is daily exhibited, 
that the mind’s peculiar phases, attitudes, and states 
are shown ; that all the strange freaks of feeling 
and fancy are portrayed, that passion writes its 
burning words, that lust uses its bawdy tongue, 
that anger thunders its annihilating threats, that 
love whispers its silyery notes. 

No mental exercise is more truly delightful than 
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reading the natural language of mind as it is writ- 
ten in the lives and actions of those around us, It 
is a knowledge of this language that enables us 
to read character, to study both ourselves and our 
fellows, to go, as it were, into the sanctuary of 
their souls, and sit in meditation there when they 
know not what we are doing, to examine the ac- 
tions and states of their minds, and make ourselves 
acquainted with them as they really are. It is in 
this language that is written the highest and grand- 
est actions of mind, such as the philology of the 
tongue and pen can never express. 

We often have ardent aspirations, burning loves, 
overpowering sorrows, uncontrollable joys, intense 
devotions, lofty thoughts, to which no human lan- 
guage can give adequate expression, so that the 
best, the loftiest, the grandest views of the human 
soul can never be painted on canvas, or spoken in 
words. It is left for the natural language of the 
organs of which I am speaking, to utter in our 
presence, and portray to our eyes, those splendid 
flights and burning feelings of the mental man. It 
is the language, and the only language, in which 
the real, living poetry of the soul is written. 

Byron has told us well how we are often left to 
the use of this natural language to express our 
thoughts and feelings. Says he— 

** Could { embody and unbosom now 

That which is most within me, could I wreak 

My thoughts upon expression, and thus through 
Soul, heart, mind, passion, feeling, strong or weak, 
All hear, know, feel, and yet breathe into one word, 
And that word were lightning, I would speak.” 

But as it was, he found himself unable to utter 
the burning lava-tide of feeling to which his soul 
had risen. Could he have been seen, then the 
natural language would have spoken the sublime 
poetry of his mind, and poured out in one rich, full, 
flaming expression, the lightning thoughts that 
were wrapping in a blaze of glory the canopy of 
his soul. It is the free use of this natural language 
that gives the actor and the orator their power, 
that is the soul of eloquence, the poetry of life, 
the spirit of all mutual influence and power. 

This language it is the province of Phrenology 
to teach, so far as it can be taught. Yet only its 
plainest and commonest forms are all that can be 
taught. It must be learned by observation, by the 
most critical attention to the most natural modes 
of expressing feeling and thought. As we pass 
along we shall speak of the natural language of 
the several organs, as far as time will permit. 

On Approbativeness our author remarks :— 

There is, perhaps, no stimulus that is more uni- 
versal and powerful, than that afforded by A pproba- 
tiveness. Scarcely a human creature can be found 
unaffected by it. From the slave at his task in 
the burning sun, to the king on his throne, its rule 
is felt. Then, it is not only a stimulus to active ex- 
ertions, to daring exploits, and almost superhuman 
achievements, but it prevents the commission of a 
world of crime, and the practice of as much vice. 
The hand lifted to do a deed of darkness and 
wrong, is often stayed by the loud appeals of Appro- 
bativeness, Lusts are checked, passions curbed, 
slander’s tongue disarmed, envy’s work prevented, 
and the lawless career of disobedience greatly nar- 
rowed by the stirring instigations of this faculty. 
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If in the field of its boundless ambition it lays 
waste empires and makes nations groan in bondage, 
it at the same time puts an end to a thousand old 
abuses of power, breaks up a thousand haunts of 
iniquity, and deals a blow of ruin to.as many mon- 
sters in vice. It always does its great works under 
the pretext of right, and generally believes that 
great good is to be the grand result. 

No faeulty, perhaps, in the human mind is more 
liable to abuse than this. When connected with 
great minds, unless it is coupled with strong moral 
elements, it is the source of that lawless ambition 
that overruns all bounds, that courts the whole 
world for its sphere of action, that would sit upon 
the throne of universal dominion, and be the one, 
only, all-grand, all-imposing object of the adulation 
and praise of mankind. Such it was in Alexander 
and Napoleon. Such men generally believe them- 
selves human gods sent for the deliverance and 
worship of mankind. And under this delusive 
idea, given wholly by Approbativeness, they often 
cause crime, devastation, and ruin to overrun whole 
continents, and sow the seeds of a mighty harvest- 
field of vice and wretchedness. So inspiring, so 
enrapturing is the voice of this syren in the soul, 
that they forget all the laws of propriety, of right, 
of decency, and duty, and give themselves up to 
its bewildering notes, charmed victims of its single 
strain. Napoleon himself said, “Sweeter to me 
than the voice of Josephine, are the praises of the 
French people.” 


Grueral Matires, 


PAINTINGS, Busts, anpD SkuLLs.—Phrenological lecturers, 
or those desiring to become such, and phrenological socie- 
ties, are frequently writing to us for information respecting 
paintings, busts, and skulls to illustrate the science of phre- 
nology. We would inform them that we can furnish sets 
of portraits, containing 7! heads of persons distinguished 
for talent, morality, ingenuity, poetry, crime, and idiocy. 
These are so arranged as to show each organ, large and 
small. These sets are in water-colors on paste-board, and 
are worth $35, being the cheapest illustrations we have ever 
been able to obtain. 

We have some very nice small sets showing the different 
groups of organs in large and small development, contain- 
ing nine portraits, which are worth $6. We have, also, one 
or two sets illustrative of phrenology, which we can offer 
by the dozen at 80 cents acopy. These are mounted on 
cloth. We have others in oil on oiled canvas, nine on a 
sheet, mounted for hanging up, which are one dollar for 
each portrait. We have large heads painted on canvas, 
three feet by six, showing the organs in different colors—a 
very interesting article for lecturers, worth four dollars. 
Also, some very beautiful sets of the four temperaments as 
recognized by Combe, worth ten dollars. 

We can also furnish skulls from fifty cents to five dollars 
each, the quality determining the price. Also, the phreno- 
logical bust, with all the organs mapped out and labeled, 
and the whole beautifully varnished, price one dollar. We 
can also furnish casts of the human brain, and casts of heads 
and skulis of some of the most noted persons that have 
ever lived, from fifty cents to two dollars each. Phrenolog- 
ical societies or individuals remitting the amount they wish 
to expend in any of these articles, and giving directions 
what kind of paintings, drawings, skulls, or busts they 
want, will receive by first return of express the value of the 
amount in such articles as they may request, within the 
range above mentioned, 




















Notice ro Conrrisurors.—We are sometimes request- 
ed, by persons who write communications for the Journal, 





to retain their articles if they are not accepted for publica- 
tion. We wish it distinctly understood that we cannot un- 
dertake to do it. We have not always the time to examine 
them on their arrival, nor have we always room for accepted 
articles for several months, and sometimes we may have 
half-a-dozen articles on the same subject, the best of which 
cannot all appear at once. [f contributors wish to retain a 
copy of what they write, it is better for them to take a copy 
before they send to us, and this will answer their purpose, 
and relieve us from all trouble in the matter. It sometimes 
occurs that an article is deemed good, but circumstances 
prevent its insertion for perhapsa year. Because an article 
does not uppear in the next number after it is sent us it is 
no evidence of its rejection, and we wish to say distinctly 
that aiticles must be in hand at least a month before the 
date of publication; but we repeat, do not ask us to return 
articles. 

PracTicaL PHRENOLGy; irs Uritiry.—To know our- 
selves is a matter of the greatest importance, and there is 





_ ho other means by which we can acquire this knowledge 


so well as by the aid of Phrenology. It teaches us for what 
occupation in life we are by nature best qualified, and in 
what pursuit we may be successful. 

To Parents and Teachers it will unfold the true capasi- 
ties and dispositions of their children and pupils, and thus 
enable them the more successfully to govern and instruct 
them. 

It will enable the Physician to understand the causes of 
insanity, and greatly assist him in restoring his patient. 

It will aid Manufacturers in selecting Apprentices best 
adapted to particular occupations, Merchants in selecting 
Confidential Clerks, Shipmasters in selecting Crews, and, 
what is of still more importance, will guide us correctly in 
selecting Congenial Companions for Life, and enable us to 
adapt ourselves to each other, when a difference in dispo- 
sition exists. 

PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, With written and verbal 
descriptions of character, given when desired. ’ 

Our PHRENOLOGICAL CaBINET.—Strangers and Citizens 
will find our Phrenological Museums of Messrs. Fow.Lers 
anD WELLS agreeable places to visit, as they contain many 
rare curiosities. Phrenological Examinations, with Charts, 
will be made at all hours, when desired. Written descrip- 
tions of character also promptly prepared. Our rooms in 
New York are in Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-street; in Bos- 
ton, 142 Washington-street, near the Old South Church. 


Fow.Lrers AND WELLS have all works a Parnionverrs 
MaGneTisM, PHoNOGRAPHY, PHRENOLOGY, and the Natural 
Sciences, generally. Booksellers supplied on the most lib- 
eral terms for cash. AGENTs wanted in every state, county, 
and town. These works are universally popular, and thou- 
sands might be sold where they have never yet been intro- 
duced. We cannot supply our works to be sold on com- 
mission. 

When possible, it will be better for agents and others to 
have books sent by Express or as FREIGHT when several 
copies are wanted. Please address, post-paid, FowLers 
anp W«LLs, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 


WesstTer’s Dictionary.—Under the provision of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, placing a copy of an English 
Dictionary, at the expense of the State, in each District 
Schvol of the Commonwealth, 3,035 of the Districts selected 
WesstTER’s UNABRIDGED DicTIONARY as their STANDARD 
work, and 105 only of another work—30 to 1, Webster’s 
minor works are also used more extensively in schools than 
any other, and a yery large proportion of the schoo! books 
used through the country are based upon Dr. Webster’s 
system, as contained in the recent revised editions of his 
works, 

Between 7,000 and 8,000 of the Districts in the State of 
New York have also ordered Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, under the provision of the last Legislature for that 
purpose. The Town Superintendent of Attica writes:— 
“There isa general sentiment of approbation, as far as L 
have heard, in relation to the Dictionary. The size, quality 
of the paper, typography, and binding, all give satisfaction, 
There were but few in our place before these arrived, and [ 
have been amused since to see, in all cases of dispute about 
the orthography, pronunciation, or definition of words, how 
often the ‘ standard ’ is referred to.” 


Co Correspondents, 


N. P., of ALa.—The postage on the Water-Cure or Phreno. 
logical Journals to Georgia or Alabama is 20 cents a year. 
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Tyro.—Ist. Business, mechanical. 2d. One having a 
good head, with more energy and cheerfulness than you. 
We cannot afford to study letters and charts for an hour or 
two to answer in full such questions as yours gratuitously. 
We answer correspondents through the Journal when the 
answers may be interesting and profitable to many, and 
when it can be done easier than to write a letter, but we 
cannot give written characters to oblige individuals, That 
can be done by our Professor in the usual way, You are 
only one among many who desire us to state in the Journal, 
from the numbering of the organs in their charts which 
they send us, our opinion of their characters, capacities for 
business, what will best suit them, what kind of a wife 
they should have to harmonize with them, &c, 





E. H. D—We can supply you through our agent, D. C. 
Dean, Smith and Neal’s Compend, 876 pages 12mo., for $3 ; 
Wilson’s Anatomy, 576 pages 8vo., for $325; Yeoman’s 
Chemical Chart, about five feet square, for $6; Smith and 
Harner’s Anatomical Atlas, 200 pages 8vo., for $3. If you 
send us correct portraits of individuals we will write their 
character, proper occupations, &c., for $3 each, 





lf E, W. A., of Worcester, Mass., will send us the full 
name, we will forward the Journal for 1852, : 





D. G. M., of S.C.—Your article is received and will be 
early considered. 


het Publis, 


Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. Two volumes of 350 
pageseuch. Price $2. Second notice. 


These volumes sparkle with the light of that mind whose 
earthly existence closed in the wreck of the ship Elizabeth, 
just as she had reached the coast of her fatherland, and 
thousands of warm hearts were palpitating to receive her, 
with her husband and child. Much of these volumes is 
made up from the Journal and other writings of this talent- 
ed and lamented woman. It possesses all the raciness of a 
well written novel, with the strength and stateliness of phi- 
losophy. Few can read the work -without pleasure and 
profit; and we commend it to a wide circulation and a 
home in every library. It may be ordered from our office. 


The Existence of a God,and Human Immortality Philo- 
sophically Considered, and the Truth of Divine Revela- 
tion Substantiated. By JouHn Bove Dops. One vol., 
12mo., 216 pages. Price 75 cents. New York: published 
for the Author, by Fowlers and Wells. 


At present, we can only give a brief synopsis of the con- 
‘tents of this remarkable production, pronounced the most 
eloquent philosophical, and interesting work ever given to 
the public by this distinguished author and speaker, 

Precepts of the Master and his Companions; The Effect 
his Doctrine is destined to achieve ; Christ’s doctrine stands 
the test of his own golden axiom; the doctrine of Christ 
contrasted with heathen philosophy ; his death compared 
with that of Socrates; a brief notice of a published corres- 
pondence between Miss Martineau and Mr. Atkinson, both 
of England; in its character Atheistic.— W. C. Journal. 














Lectures and Miscellanies. By Henry James. 1 vol. 
12mo., 440 pages. New York: J. S, Redfield. 
This volume deserves more than a passing notice. Itisa 


work of profound thought, by a profound scholar. Such 4 
work cannot fail to make a sensation in the world; yet its 
very profoundness will, for a time, prevent it from becom- 
ing popular, while many of its original views will at once 
enter into common life, and find a permanent abiding place 
with true and liberal-minded men, 

The Lectures comprise the following subjects: 

Democracy and its Issues; Property as a Symbol; The 
Principal of Universality in Art; The Old and New Theol- 
ogy, Part I.; The Old and New Theology, Part I[f.; The Sci- 
entific Accord of Natural and Revealed Religion. 

And the Miscellanies, the following: 

The Laws of Creation; Berkeley and his Critics; God; 
Man; Responsibility; Morality ; A very long Letter ; Spirit- 
ual Rappings; Intemperance ; Christianity. 

The work is most beautifully printed, and is in all respects 
most creditable to both author and publisher.— WW. C. Jour. 


The American Presidents—Their Characters and Develop- 
ments, with Portraits and Biographies. A beautiful galaxy, 
presenting capital likenesses of all the Presidents of the 
United States, with interesting sketches of their lives, Itis 
so very beautiful and cheap, that everybody will want it- 
It may be sent by mail, free of postage, at twelve cents a 
copy, or twelve copies for one dollar, Please inclose the 
amount in a letter, and address Fowlers and Wells, Publish- 
ers, 131 Nassau st., New York. 


(c= The work contains thirteen excellent portraits, Wash- 
ington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Munroe, J. Q. Adams, 
Jackson, Van Buren, Harrison, Tyler, Polk, Taylor, and Fill- 
more. 

P.S. Agents wanted to sell this Portrait Gallery in every 
State, County, and Town. The most liberal terms offered 
to those who buy to sell again, 

It is beautifully printed, and is worth a dollar to any man, 
—WNorth American Citizen. 





The Prisoner’s Friend, for April, is on our table, and, as 
usual, its contents exhibit a healthful predominance of the 
moral sentiments over the animal propensities, and we 
would that every voter in the Union could read its pages 
monthly. It not only gives sound and humane views of 
prison discipline ; but, to our thinking, many of its sug- 
gestions could be profitably adopted, with slight variations, 
in family government. Cuar_es Sprar, Editor, 124 Wash- 
ington-street, Boston. $2 a year, in advance. 





The Harmony of Interests, Agricultural, Manufacturing, 
and Commercial. By Henry C, Carry. New York: 
Myron Finch, 

An octayo of 230 pages, containing much statistical in- 
formation, and the ablest argument in favor of ‘ protec- 
tion ” that has yet appeared ; and with Daniel Webster we 
may say, “If your premises‘are well founded the argument 
is conclusive.” Butit is a question on which we will not 
now pronounce an opinion—a question on which even the 
election of a President may depend. The work cannot fail 
to interest every political economist, 


Rural Architecture ; a Description of Farm-Houses, Cotta- 
ges and Out-Buildings. Illustrated with engraved Views. 
By Luwis F. Auten. New York: C. M. Saxton, Agri- 
cultural Book Publisher. Price $1.25. 


Of this useful and beautiful book the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser says : 

“ Everything relating to rural architecture seems to be 
embraced in this volume. It gives full and intelligible de- 
scriptions of farm-houses, cottages, and out-buildings of 
every conceivable class, made still more practically useful 
by carefully prepared and often beautifully executed en- 
gravings. ‘To these are added designs for and ample in- 
structions respecting the laying out of lawns, pleasure- 
grounds, parks: flower, fruit, and vegetable gardens; de- 
scriptions of useful and ornamental domestic animals for 
the country resident, with information of the best methods 
of conducting water into cattle-yards and houses; making 
altogether one of the best and most comprehensive books 
of the kind we have seen in anything like the same com- 
pass.” 

Should the Author bring out a new edilion at a future 
time, we hope he will add to his otherwise complete work 
the new Octagon House, of which he has doubtless heard, 
and of which we hope soon to present original plans, and 
specifications, and so forth, for the benefit of our readers 
and the public, 


Saxton’s Rural Hand-Books. Under this appropriate title 
Mr. C, M. Saxton, of New York, has published the fol- 
lowing useful little works, at 25 cents a copy :— 


Horses ; their Varieties, Breeding, and Management, in 
Health and Disease. By D. H. Ricuarpson. 


Domestic Fowl, and Ornamental Poultry. Same author, 
The Hog ; its Origin and Varieties. Same author, 


The Hive and Honey Bee; their Management, etc. Same 
author. 


The American Rose Culturist ; a practical Treatise on the 
Propagation, Cultivation and Management of the Rosz. 
Illustrated. 


All of which are got up in good taste, in a cheap and 
convenient form, Of course, all good farmers will supply 
themselves with copies of the Rural Hand-Books, while 
the young women should have the Book of Roses, 





Aiuertisements, 








Che Student, 


A FAMILY MISCELLANY, AND MONTHLY SCHOOL-READER. 
Prospectus of Vol. V., commencing May, 1842, 
N. A. CALKINS, EDITOR. 


Tue Oxnsect or THe Stupenr is the Puysicat, MoraL, 
and INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT OF YoutTH. For the ac- 
complishment of this aim, it combines interest with instruc- 
tion, and is so arranged as to be adapted to every member 
of the Family, from the child to the aged sire; thus itis 
emphatically Taz FamiLy Periovica.. 

Tue Sciences are embraced in its pages, treated in a 
popular manner, and the most important discoveries in 
each, duly announced. 


History, in its leading feature, of Nations, Events, 
Countries, and Individuals, will be found in our columns. 
The Coat or ARMs of each State of the Union, with a brief 
description, history of its settlement, and present statistics, 
will be included. 


Biograpuy of distinguished persons, principally those 
now living, or recently deceased, illustrated with good 
portraits, will continue to form one interesting feature of 
the work, 

Naturat Hisrory. This department will embrace de- 
scriptions of Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Insects, Trees, Plants, 
Fruits, and various productions of the earth, illustrated by 
beautiful engravings. 

APPROPRIATE Music will be given to cheer up the youth- 
ful spirits at school, and gladden the happy home with 
pleasant songs. 

Our Museum is a feature of much interest. This is 
filled with mental curiosities, composed of gems of know- 
ledge, rare and curious, both relics of antiquity, and discoy- 
eries of the present day, and contains, also, enigmas, etc. 

To aDaPT 1T TO ALL, its pages are divided into several 
deparuments, each containing subjects appropriate, and 
treated in a style suitable to the class of readers for which 
it was designed. Following several pages appropriated to 
urticles in prose and poeury,from the pens of the ablest 
writers, will be found 

Tue YouTH’s DupaRTMENT, containing narratives which 
impress valuable moral lessons, relating to habits, conduct, 
etc., also traveis, natural history, and articles on scientific 
subjects, all adapted to the capacity of the young. 

For CHILDREN, some five or six pages, printed on plain 
type, containing articles with easy words, and simple ideas, 
tu instruct the child, and teach some moral lesson, or simple 
fact in nature, thus 

“To aid the mind’s development.” 


TEACHERS Will find some portion devoted to them, con- 
taining useful suggestions from experienced instructors, 
and valuable hints in regard to the duties of their worthy 
calling. 

Lirerary Norices of new books and publications, par- 
ticularly of such as would aid in the diffusion of useful 
knowledge, will be given. 

Sucu a Variety the Student presents during its monthly 
visits. Lt has a word of encouragement fur aLL who desire 
improvement, from the child to the teacher and parent. 

OuR ENTERPRISE is a novel one, and the plan of our 
work unlike any other that has ever been offered to the 
public; our aim is to furnish the Best Family Periodical in 
America, 


Tuis Work is published on the first of each month, con- 
taining THIRTY-Two large octayo pages, with numerous 
illustrations, on the following 

Terms, in Advance: 


Single copy, one year, $1 00 | Eight copies, one year, $6 00 
Five copies, ut 4 00} Fitteen * 10 00 


Sy" Sample numbers will be sent gratis, when desired. 
Please address all letters, pos‘T-Paip to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
131 Nassau-street, New-York, 
N. B. Editors, Postmasters, Teachers, and Clergymen, 
are respectfully requested to act as agents for this work, 
Now is the time to subscribe; the new volume com- 
mences with May, 1852, 


UWMHorvs of Commendation, 


The Student, in my judgment, is a work unsurpassed in 
its adaptation to to the young.—Rey. Lzonarp M., Vincent, 
Fishkill, N. Y. 


For the young this is the best monthly that we know of. 
It has been adopted by many of our teachers as a class- 
reader, and bids fair to supplant all the readers now in use. 
— Warren Journal, N. J. 


The Student is well calculated for the home fireside. It 
is especially designed to benefit youth, and serves capitally 
as a reading-book for the school-room,— ural New Yorker. 
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To Pustisuers.—Tue New York STEREOTYPE Asso- 
CIATION is supplied with the modern styles of plain and 
fancy types, and other materials for doing the best of Book- 
work, pamphlets, bills, labels, and everything in the line of 
Stereotyping, in the first style of the art, with promptness 
and at the lowest rates. Application may be made to the 
manager, J. Davixs, at the establishment, 201 William-st., 
New York, orto , L. A. Roperts, Secretary. 

Reference——Messrs. Fowlers and Wells, N. Y. my. tf. 





CHILDREN: THEIR HyDROPATHIC MANAGEMENT IN HEALTH 
anv Disgase. A descriptive and practical work, designed 
as a guide for families and physiciens. Illustrated with nu- 
merous cases. By Joel Shew, M.D. 12mo., 432 pages. 
Published by Fowiers anp WELLS, 131 Nassau-street, New 
York, and 142 Washington-street, Boston. Price, $1.25. 


“ Of all the popular works by the author of this yolume, 
we do not hesitate to say that the present is adapted to be 
of the widest usefulness, as it treats with so much sound 
judgment and skill a subject of vital consequence to the 
health of the community.”—.V. Y. Tribune. 





WomAN AND HER NeEps. By Mrs. E.Oaxes SMITH, au- 
thor of the “ Sinless Child,” ** Lost Angel,” etc., etc. One 
volume, 12mo. Price 25 cents. Published by FowLrers 
anp WELLs, New York. 

Suapow Lanp, or THE SeeR. Same author and pub- 
lishers. One volume, 12mo. Price 25 cents. 

Works of exceeding interest; tne former discusses most 
ably woman in all the relations of life. The latter is devo- 
ted to PsycHoLogy, and other singular and interesting Phe- 
nomena, 





Any or our Boston Susscripers, having sets of the 
following back numbers of the Phrenological Journal, will 
greatly oblige the undersigned, and be reinunerated for the 
same, by leaving them at W. & W. K? Lewis, No. 56 Broad- 
street, Boston. Nos. 8, 10, 11 of vol. iv., and No.5 of vol. ii. 
—Tuomas J, Lewis. my. lt. 





DeMAnD For Rapip Writers.—The increasing demand 
for young men to act as amanuenses to literary gentlemen, 
has induced me to make the following arrangement for 
preparing them for this field of usefulness, 

The period of instruction for those who understand the 
corresponding style of phonography, will be six months. 

The price for tuition will be $200; $25 to be paid on 
entering, $25 at the end of three months, and the balance, 
in small installments, as the student shall be able to make 
the money out of his phonographic knowledge. 

The ability to follow a speaker, and influences at com- 
mand to secure a good situation, is better and will be more 
productive than a capital of $5,000, to any young man. 

With those who know nothing of phonography, a special 
arrangement will be made. 

Address, post-paid, E. WEBSTER, No. 113 Nassau-st. 
New York, 





Zinc Patnrs—Warranted pure and free from poison, The 
New Jersey Zinc Company, warehouse No. 45 Dey-street, 
are prepared to supply their Zinc Paints at the following 
prices :—No. 1, white, ground in oil, 9 cents per lb. No. 2, 
white, ground in oil, 8 cents per lb. No.3, white, ground 
in oil, 7 cents per Jb. Brown and black, ground in oil, 53 
cents per lb. Dry white of zinc, 6 cents per lb. 

White Zinc Paint, after a thorough test in Europe and 
the United States, has been found to retain its beauty and 
protective qualities longer than any other paint. For 
whiteness and brilliancy it is unrivaled; it is tree from all 
poisonous properties so common and dangerous to other 
pigments ; will cover, equal weight, from 40 to 50 per cent 
more space than lead, and is, therefore, much cheaper to 
the consumer. As an inside paint, it will not turn yellow, 
even when exposed to the sulphurous gases of coal fires, or 
the foul air of ships. Their White Zinc, ground in varnish, 

roduces the porcelain finish. “Their Brown and Black 
Fine Paints ina few hours form a hard and solid metallic 
coating upon wood, brick, iron, and other metallic surfaces, 
and are remarkable for their fire-proof properties. They 
are specially adapted for marine purposes, having been 
found to resist the corroding action of salt-water, so destruct- 
ive to other paints. Deaiers supplied on liberal terms by 
Mannine & Squier, agents, No. 45 Dey-st., N. York. m. lt. 


Mrs. M. Tuompson’s PHRENOLOGICAL Museum, 518 
Broadway, Albany, N. Y., is open day and evening. Free to 
visitors, where professional examinations, with charts and 
written descriptions of character, may be obtained. Fow- 


LERS AND WeELLs’s Publications, and other Phrenological 
and Scientific books for sale.—Feb. tf. 





Orrick OF CoRRESPONDENCE, Washington City, D. C— 
A. letter on any business, addressed to this office, and in- 
closing a fee of five dollars, will procure a satisfactory reply. 

ReFERENCES.—R. Wallach, U. S. Marshal; W. Lenox, 
Mayor; Jo, Gales, of the * Intelligencer ;” R. W. Latham, 
Banker. T. C. CONOLLY, 

Office of Correspondence, Washington, D. C. 

{<3 Evrrors who place the above notice, with this note, 
among the business cards in their columns, may at all times 
command the services of this office. T.C. C, mar, 6t. 


SS 


NOW READY, IN TWO VOLUMES, 


Che Hovropathie Encyclopedia, 


EMBRACING A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF HYDROPATHY AND HYGIENE. 


Outlines of Anatomy, illustrated; Physiology of the Human Body; Hygienic Agencies and the Preserva- 
tion of Health; Dietetics and Hydropathic Cookery; Theory and Practice of Water-Treatment , 
Special Pathology and Hydro-Therapeutics, including the Nature, Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment 
of all known Diseases; Application to Surgical: Diseases; Application of Hydropathy to Midwifery 
and the Nursery; with a Glossary, Table of Contents, and Index. 


Price for the Complete Work, in two vols., substantially bound, and lettered at the back in library style........... $2 50 


That ourcountry friends may judge ofits merits and practical utility, we herewith present a few brief 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


The Hypropatruic Encyctorepia will be exceedingly 
useful as a family guide and text-book, and is published at 
a very low price, considering its size, illustrations, and in- 
trinsic value.--V. Y. Farmer and Mechanic. 


Every family, whether in favor of Hydropathy or not, 
should have the information embodied in this work.—Dem- 
ocratic Standard. 


A volume of great beauty, as well as an auxiliary of in- 
calculable value in every household.--Mont. Watchman. 


Certainly a more useful work has not been issued by these 
really useful publishers.-- Wiiliamsburg Daily Times. 


There isa strong vein of common sense running through 
the work, and its extensive Circulation will be a public 
benefit.-- Old Colony Memerial. 


Every page is replete with practical and useful instruc- 
tion.- Boston Ledger. 


It is a work of medical ability,so popularized as to be 
comprehended and practiced by the people. It acquaints 
the reader with manifold things that pertain to life, health, 
and happiness.-—.V. Y. Reformer. 


The most valuable work of reference on the Water-Cure. 
—Conneautville Courier. 


Hydropathic advocates will here find the proper informa- 
tion in the several departments of learning necessary, not 


only to a particular system, but to all systems.—.Aberdeen 
Courier, 


For those who desire to understand the hydropathic 
system in its particular operations, it will be invaluable.— 
Concord Demucrat. 


All who wish to learn the science of preserving health by 


the most simple means, should send for it at once.—Perrys- 
ville Eagle. 


Few works more indispensable to the human family 
have ever been issued from the American press.—.Madison 
County Journal. 


Full of scientific and useful information. It should be in 


the hands of every one, both in and out of the medical pro- 
fession.——T'roy Times. 


Were its directions acted upon, we should not hear such 


frequent complaints of dyspepsia and weak nerves.—Tvie» 
Metropolitan. : 


Much useful information concerning t laws of life 
may be derived from this work for the | le.-- Union 
Journal, « “# 


x, ot 


Published at the office of this Journal, by FOWLERS AND WELLS, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 


The Postrace on the Hydropathic Encyclopedia, by mail, to be prepaid at the Officeo >ublication, is 50 cents, on the 
two bound volumes, within 500 miles, and $1 within 1,500 miles, Wrexarange miles, and $4 for 3,500 and upwards. met 
reg 
Pind 


will be cheaper, therefore, when possible, to haye the work sent b; 


SetpnHo’s Anglesey Leg and Artificial Hand, manufactur- 
ed by Wittiam SeLrPuo, 24 Spring-street, New York. dec.ly 


Dr. 8. B. Smrrn’s Torpepo Evecrro-Macnetic Ma- 
CHINES.—These Machines differ from all other Electro-Mag- 
netic Machines. The inventor has made an improvement 
by which the primary and secondary currents are united. 
The cures performed by this instrument now are, in some 
instances, almost incredible. For proof of this [ refer to 
my new work lately issued from the press, under the title 
of “The Medical Application of Electro-Magnetism.” 
Mail edition, 25 cents. Postage,6 cents. The Torpedo Mag- 
netic Machines are put up in neat rosewood cases of a very 
portable size. Price, $12. A discount made to agents. 
Post-masters, Druggists, Store-keepers, and all who are wil- 
ling to be instrumental in relieving the sick, are respectfully 
invited to act as agents. They can be sent by Express to 
any part of the Union. Remittances for a single Machine 
may be sent by mail at my risk, if the Postmaster’s receipt 
for the money be taken. When several are ordered, a draft 
or check of deposit should be sent. All letters to be post- 
paid. L would inform the public that my Operating Rooms 
are open daily for applying the Electro-Magnetic Machine 
to the sick. Those who prefer it can send the pay to either 
of the Express Offices in Wall-street, who will procure the 
Machine of me for them, and forward it on. Address Sam- 
VEL B. Smiru, 2974 Broadway, New York. 

Orders for these Machines received by FowLerRs anp 
WELLS, 131 Nassau-street, New York.—Feb. tf. 





Tue PurRENOLOGIcCAL CasineT contains Busts and Casts 
from the heads of the most distinguished men that ever 
lived: Skulls, both human and animal, from all quarters of 
the globe, including Pirates, Robbers, Murderers, and 
Thieves: also numerous Paintings and Drawings of cele- 
brated individuals, living and dead: and is always open 
free to visitors. = 

ProressionaL EXAMINATIONS, With written and verbal 
descriptions of character, given when desired, including 
directions as to suitable occupations, the selection of part- 
ners in business, congenial companions for life, etc., etc., all 
of which will be found highly useful and exceedingly in- 
teresting. 

=> Our Rooms are in Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-street, 
New York, and 142 Washington-street, Boston—FowLrrs 
AND WELLs. ; 





xpress, Gf. as freight, than by mail. 


few a1 -ATENT FiRE-PROOF PaintT.—The o 
only genuine article that can be sold or used 
fringing my Patent, and which, in afew mo 
plied, turns to sLaTE or sTong, forming acom 
Or COAT OF MAIL, Over whatever covered, bidd 
to fire, water, or weather. It has now beenin use over 
seven years, and where first applied is now like a stone. 
Look out for WORTHLESS COUNTERFEITS, #8 scores of 
unprincipled persons are grinding up stone and various 
kinds of worthless stuff, and endeavoring to sellit as Fire- 
Proof Paint. I have recently commenced three suits against 
parties infringing my rights, and am determined to prose- 
cute every one { can detect. The genuine, either in dry 
powder or ground in oil, of different colors, can at all times 
be had at the General Depot, 84 Pearl-street, New York, 
from the patentee, Wm. BLAKE, mar. tf, 









B. F. Maautre, Dentist, successor to the late Joun 
BurDELL, (with whom he was associated during five years,) 
continues to practice the DenTaL Prorgssion in its various 
branches as usual, at No. 2 Union Place and Square, corner 
of Fourteenth-street, New York.—Jan. ly. 





82 Nassau-sTREET.—Boot-makers’ Union Association— 
boots, shoes, and gaiters at retail and wholesale prices. f.9t. 





Vapor Batrus.—John Hanna, of 86 Forsyth-street (near 
Grand) N. Y., will administer Vapor Baths daily, from 9 
A.M.tol0 P.M. A female will be in attendance to wait 
on Ladies.—Noeov. tf.b. - 


A. G. Baperr, manufacturer of the Boehm flute, 181 
Broadway, New York, also manufactures fine fintes of every 
description. jan. ly. 





Tuer PHRENOLOGICAL Bust, designed for learners, show. 
ing the exact location of all the Organs, may be packed and 
sent by Express, or as freight [not by mail] to any part of 
the globe. Price, including box for Packing, $1 25. Ad- 
dress, post-paid, FowLers anD WELLs, 131 Nassau-street, 
Feb, tf. 
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Extra Numsers or THE Journal, for specimens, will 
cheerfully be furnished (of such as we have to spare) with’ 
which to obtain new subscribers. The reading of a single 
number will usually be sufficient to incline every intelligent 
MAN OF woman to subscribe. 

We will furnish journals, our friends will furnish subscri- 
bers, and if our opinions and principles take root, the world 
will be the better. 


Our Crrcutar Prospectus.—To facilitate the recording 
of names, we send a circular prospectus, which our friends 
and co-workers will hand around among their neighbors, in 
order to make up clubs of new and old subscribers. 

These semi-annual periods, when new volumes commence, 
afford an excellent opportunity for the friends of proareEss 
and ReFrorM to present these mind-expanding, and life-pre- 
serving principles, to those who are yet unacquainted with 
their advantages. 


ProrgssioNAL EXAMINATIONS, With written and verbal 
descriptions of character, given when desired, including 
directions as to suitable occupations, the selection of part- 
ners in business, congenial companions for life, etc., etc., all 
of which will be found highly useful and interesting. 

Our PHrenoLoeicaL CABINET AND ExaMInaTION Rooms 
- arein Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-street, New York, and 142 
J. Washington-street, Boston.—Fow mrs anp WxLLs. 
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EDUCATION, 
PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 


NUMBER VI. 


CONTINUITY OR CONCENTRATIVENESS, 


In our last article we defined the nature of 
Firmness as giving “stability, fortitude, fixed- 
ness of purpose, and constancy of character,” 
which, abused, degenerates into “stubbornness, 
obstinacy, and willfulness.” The offices 
of Firmness and Continuity are often con- 
founded by those who are not well versed in 
the Phrenological theory, and in mental an- 
alysis, just as are those of Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, Ideality and Sublimity, Self- 
Esteem and Approbativeness, and Cautious- 
ness and Secretiveness. We will endeavor 
to draw the line of distinction between Con- 
tinuity and Firmness. 

The faculty of Continuity gives the power 
of mental abstraction, ability to devote the 
intellect or the feelings to a given subject or 
object, with a patient, consecutive application 
—to become so much absorbed in its con- 
templation as to lose the consciousness of all 
other ideas and surrounding circumstances, 
such as the striking of a clock, the passage 
of time, the voice of a friend, hunger, cold, 
and even bodily pain. Firmness gives a stiff, 
determined fortitude, decision of character, 
and serves to brace up the other faculties, 
whether the action of those faculties be con- 
tinued for a moment or prolonged for days. 
Firmness gives a kind of determination and 
obstinacy of purpose: while Continuity gives 
a patient, perfecting, plodding application. 
We may, perhaps, illustrate the action of 
these faculties in this way: two men are 


working in stone; both have large Firmness, 
and they are alike thorough and persevering: 
But one has large Continuity, and prefers to 
use the dril/ in one place for hours, while the 
other, with small Continuity, craves variety, 
and prefers to use the chised in cutting and 
dressing the entire surface of the stone. Each 
exercises Firmness and energy in an equal 
degree, but one brings his whole mind and 
energy to a single point, while the other in- 
dulges his love of variety in giving only a 
single blow in a place. 

Continuity existing in excess, gives the 
person a dreamy absent-mindedness, a neg- 
lect of the passing duties of life, to per- 
tinaciously follow some single idea. They 
are those who make a hobby of whatever 
they do, and think the world hinges on that 
wlLich engages their attention, and they are 
utterly astonished that all mankind do not 
embrace their subject at once, and see it as 
they do. They throw their whole power 
upon a single object or theme. Their minds 
become to that subject microscopic, which 
magnifies it into mammoth importance, while 
they leave unnoticed all the rest of the wide 
domain of thought as if it did not exist, or 
if they deign to consider it at all, it is only 
as the mere granite pedestal of their adored 
Parian statue, or as only the indistinct back- 
ground to that picture on which the entire 
light of their soul is thrown. As speakers, 
they are tedious in the careful examination of 
details—as writers, prosy and voluminous. 

The heavy, lumbering, long-winded style 
of many English authors, contrasted with the 
terse, nervous, pithy style of American writers, 
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evinces the action of large and small Conti- 
nuity. The mode of doing business and 
manner of working of the people of the two 
nations is in good keeping with their style of 
writing. In England an artisan serves seven 
years for, and follows for life, a single branch 
of a trade, and bends his entire mind to that, 
which gives facility and perfection to his skill 
in that one line of effort, while in America a 
man is in turn a farmer, a carpenter, a black- 
smith, a shoemaker, a peddler, a teacher, a 
lecturer, and a lawyer, and can pursue each 
with tolerable success. A man residing in 
Indiana, about forty years of age, called at 
our office in March last for an examination, 
and we told him he had “so much ingenuity 
and such small Continuity that he would be 
likely to spend his whole life in learning 
trades, rather than in following one.” He 
replied that he could get full wages at seven- 
teen different trades, but he preferred the 
last one that he took up, gunsmithing, and 
he had confined himself to it for several 
years. 

A man sometimes finds it convenient to 
abandon a trade or profession which he has 
unwisely adopted, and prepare himself to 
follow one more in harmony with his talents 
and taste than that which necessity, ignorant 
guardians, or the fanciful whim of his boy- 
hood, led him to adopt. With a versatility 
of talent, so prevalent in the American mind, 
arising from an active temperament, large 
pereeption, and average Continuity, a man, 
in case of failure in one occupation, can as- 
sume a new one, and become proficient 
and highly successful in it. Yet we ought 
to guard against having too many irons in 
the fire—to find an appropriate pursuit in the 
outset, and adhere to it. In a highly ad- 
vanced state of society, labor becomes divided 
into its different branches, so that each may 
follow one for life. In a city, for example, 
where men are plenty, business becomes thus 
divided. In the construction of a house, for 
instance, no less than eleven different classes 
of artisans are successively employed. First, 
the class whose pursuit it is to excavate the 
cellar, which requires, perhaps, twenty carts, 
according to the distance the earth is to be 
carried to a place of deposit; next come 
the stone-masons, who leaye when that part 
is done; the brick-masons follow; the car- 
penter succeeds, then the plasterers, next the 
joiners, then the stucco-plasterers, then the 
glaziers, next the plain painters, then the 
grainer, and last the paper-hanger. Go into 





the country, and the mason will excavate and 
stone the cellar, and do ail the brick-work 
and plastering, and the carpenter will put up 
the frame and do all the joiner-work, glaze, 
paint, and paper the house; and not a few 
will do the entire work of a house in decent 
style, embodying eleven distinct trades, as 
they are recognized in the city. In the new 
regions of the West, men, from a Jack of 
tradesmen, or from lack of means to pay 
them, are compellea to turn their hands to 
all branches of business which their necessities 
demand, embracing tilling the soil and con- 
structing nearly all their agricultural imple- 
ments, building their houses, making their 
shoes, household furniture, &e., and although 
the things made may be rude, they answer 
the purpose, while this discipline gives a ver- 
satile tone to the character. Is it strange 
that such a people should have small Conti- 
nuity ? It should be remembered that this 
mode of American life, although it renders 
Continuity small, has the effect to stimulate 
the faculties of perceptive intellect, Construct- 
iveness, and all those elements which give 
self-reliance; but does it not also impart to 
the character a tendency to vacillation, rest- 
lessness, and impatience? As society be- 
comes older, and the branches of labor are 
more divided among artisans, a less degree of 
enterprise and versatility of talent may be the 
result, but we shall have a higher order of skill 
and perfection in the industrial arts. 

The faculty of Continuity should be cul- 
tivated in the American mind—there is too 
much shifting and changing, too great fond- 
ness for yariety—a curiosity to make all parts 
of an article, a rifle for instance, when several 
distinct trades are necessarily involved in its 
construction. The result is, that it takes 
three times as long for a man to make all 
parts of a rifle, indifferently well, as it would 
if the different parts were allotted to different 
men who had followed them until they were 
perfectly mastered. We often find a kind of 
mechanical pride among artisans to have it 
to say, though perhaps a mason, “I made 
that bass-viol, tuning-fork, rifle in all its parts, 
scissors, carving-knife, set of spoons, a pair 
of boots,” &c. Thus, men will neglect their 
regular business and spend their time in 
tinkering at things which they could earn in 
half the time at their own trade, and those 
of a better quality, while their prosperity and 
the comfort of their families are sacrificed on 
the altar of this foolish vanity. Such “rolling 
stones gather no moss.” Whatever has the 
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quality of steady perseverance and close ap- 
plication in it, they dislike. As students, they 
are superficial—they read rather than study 
—know a little of everything, and are well- 
versed and profound in nothing. 


The advancement of society requires that 
he who is an assayer of metals, or a chemist, 
should apply the entire strength of his mind 
to perfect his science; so should the lawyer, the 
engineer, the nuvizgaor, the painter, the 
sculptor, the musician, the glass-worker, the 
machinist, the ship-builder, the engraver, the 
printer, the architect, and so on to the end 
of the catalogue, in order that the highest 
degree of facility and perfection may be at- 
tained. It is folly for every man to expect 
to range the whole circle of the sciences—to 
demonstrate every species of knowledge. After 
aman has completed his daily duties in his 
own sphere of usefulness, he may sit down 
with the works of Liebig, or Lardner, Hum- 
boldt, Audubon, Cuvier, or Sir Humphrey 
Davy, and drink in the fruit of their extensive 
research in the great arcana of nature, and 
become wise, without indulging in the vain 
pride of trying to make all the discoveries 
and demonstrations for himself. It is so in 
mechanism. ‘Mind your business” is an 
excellent motto, and suggests the exercise of 
Continuity. 

Let mothers and teachers seek to lead the 
minds of children to a habit of patient, con- 
centrated labor. Teach them to do or study 
one thing at a time, and that thoroughly. 
The habit of requiring scholars to get half-a- 
dozen lessons on different subjects in a single 
half-day dissipates the mind at the same time 
that it overtasks it. A judicious variety, 
which calls out different classes of faculties, 
serves to rest the mind. Ifa child have 
small Continuity, keep him more strictly to 
one thing; if too large, give him and require 
him to follow a variety of pursuits or studies, 
to impart a necessary elasticity and versatility 
of mind. 

We would urge the due exercise of all 
the faculties, but let every man have one 
leading, reliable occupation to lean upon, 
in which to exert his power and perfect him- 
self, and let other subjects and branches of 
business be employed as a collateral recreation 
and pastime. Many persons by trying to do 
and know everything fail in all, and remind 
us of a cat of ours, which, when let intoa 
room with a number of mice, seized one in her 
mouth and one with each fore paw, and then 
stood and growled because she could not 
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catch the rest, and did not know how to dis- 
patch those in her power. She had her 
“hands too full.” 

The office of Firmness seems to be to stand 
up against positive opposition, and to meet 
and overcome difficulties in conjunction with: 
Combativeness, while Continuity is shown 
more in a patient waiting for a chance to act, 
and quietly improving that chance when it 
arises. It is in no hurry, but merely takes 
hold and works as it has opportunity ; if 
obliged to suspend, it remembers where it 
left off, as the plow, left in the furrow over 
night, moves off, on the arrival of the team, 
in the same channel as if it had not been in- 
terrupted. 

Continuity works with any of the faculties 
equally well. Does Ideality inspire, it min- 
isters to disconnect the mind from diverting 
influences until Ideality has wrought out its 
purposes. To the mathematician it gives pa- 
tient, continuous effort to the mathematical 
faculties. To the reasoner or linguist, united 
action to the reasoning and the literary facul- 
ties, in like manner as it inspired the Philo- 
progenitiveness of Rachel, who “refused to 
be comforted,” when mourning for her chil- 
dren, “because they were not.” 


—___~+ee»>—_______ 


PHRENOLOGY APPLIED TO 
TEACHING: OR MY EXPERIENCE. 


NUMBER I. 
BY F. W. GILLETT. 

If Phrenology be true it is destined one day to unfold the 
whole philosophy of human nature; and therefore, to all 
who live in society, and wish either to improve themselves 
or exercise an influence over others, Phrenology is of indis- 
putable use—AnpRew Come, M. D. 


Phrenology! the science once condemned and 
anathematized—the early advocates of which were 
called apostates to God, and enemies of mankind— 
the science now established on a firm basis, and 
whose founders to-day are receiving the homage 
and admiration of half a world—who can express 
the immense value it has been to humanity, or 
who shall say how much brighter it is destined to 
render the pathway of mortals, casting around it 
the light of joy, and the glorious halo of truth. 

In every situation in life where ver human beings 
mingle together—in the palace of the monarch, in 
the senate of nations, at the bar, or in the desk, on 
the farm or in the workshop, in the school-room or 
by the fireside—Phrenology, more than any other 
science is valuable to humanity. Other sciences may 
add to knowledge already gained, till one may in 
truth be said to be an accomplished scholar—a 

“ready pupil of Earth’s great and immortal. As- 


tronomy may unfold to you the glory of the heay- 


ens, and show the magnificence and unbounded 
- grandeur of the planetary system; Algebra, Ge- 
ometry, and their branches, may teach you the 
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laws of mathematics; Chemistry may make you 
successful in analyzing different substances ; Botany 
will enable you to classify and arrange the blossoms 
that beautify the earth, and “ ad infinitum,” through 
the catalogue of sciences. But Phrenology opens 
to your view a broader, a vaster field. It shows 
you a grandeur that may be brighter than the stars 
—it teaches you a higher than a mathematical law 
—it makes you an analyst of a finer than a chemi- 
cal substance—it enables you (if I may thus speak) 
to classify and arrange those creations that will 
live when the flowers have yielded up their per- 
fume and gone back to enrich the dust from whence 
they came. It does all this and even more, for it 
unfolds to your view the good and bad of every 
human being you meet, it shows you the motives 
from which people act, and tells you the only way 
by which they can be influenced ; it points out whom 
you may love and trust, and whispers of whom you 
should beware. 

Many there are who object to reading on Phre- 
nology, unless one can have time to devote to it, 
in order to become like its great and competent 
teachers; but as well might one object to a study 
of Astronomy because one could not be a Herschell, 
One who has but little truth, is better than one 
completely ignorant, and as all great truths develop 
slowly, a few leisure moments given to phrenolog- 
ical science, will prove of immense value to the 
student, if he reads with a determination to im- 
prove. 


I was taught by a judicious father to read Phre_ 
nology from my childhood. ‘“Combe’s Constitution 
of Man” was put into my hands, with this re- 
mark:—“ Read it and remember what you read.” 
I read and remembered. When asked, I said I 
liked Phrenology; but I liked it no better than my 
other studies, and never entertained an idea of be- 
coming a phrenologist. I read first, because asked 
to read, and after for my own gratification, but it 
was not till I became a teacher, that I was aware 
of the benefit I might derive from my little knowl- 
edge of Phrenology. 


We had been but a few months in the West— 
this land of strong hearts and undying energy—when 
it was voted by the district in which we resided, 
that I should become a “School Ma’am.” As my lit- 
tle sister and brother were to be pupils, and it was 
somewhat late in the season to look far for a teach- 
er, I said yes, and going back in memory over my 
early studies domiciled myself in a rude leg school- 
house on the banks of a small blue lake. It was 
a sweet spot—that old decayed school-house—with 
the green plat in front of it, and the sweet-briar 
peeping in at the small window, the rude broken 
stone for a step, the “Old Oak Tree,” holding its 
branches lovingly over the roof, and in the rear the 
clear water of the lake, with the white head-stones 
that marked the green graves on the opposite 
shore. 

Among my pupils was a dark-eyed, dark-haired 
child of some six summers, but so slight was she, 
that she looked much younger. Her heavy hair hung 
uponher shoulders so that one could see but little of 
the form of her head, and in moments of excite- 
ment she would draw the dark locks over her olive 
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cheek, in a manner to completely cover her face ; 
it was a long time before she would tell me her 
name, and I could only designate her (at home) as 
that strange little girl—and she was in truth a 
strange child—sprightly as the lamb that plays 
upon the hill-side, but timid as the fawn that steals 
silently down to the forest-shaded stream, fright- 
ened at the music of the little rill from which it 
drinks. This was her first season in school; she 
did not know her letters, and what was worse she 
seemed determined not to learn them. [ could not 
persuade her to come to me, and she would uot 
allow me near her. If I asked her to come and 
read she would hang her head, shake her elfin locks 
around her face, and press her little hands upon the 
seat, as though fearful I would take her by force; 
or if I sat down beside her, she would creep away 
to the other end of the bench, and whenever I at- 
tempted to put my hand upon her head, she would 
shrink down for a moment, and then look up into 
my face, with an expression in her dark, wild eyes, 
that seemed to say—‘ perhaps you wont hurt 
meu 


There were but two scholars with whom she 
would associate for some time—one, a sister two or 
three years older than herself—the other a little 
girl in the neighborhood ; and when she was at 
play, if the other scholars came to her, I have seen 
her run like a wild deer for the two she loved. I 
felt somewhat impatient with the child for her shy- 
ness, although I suspected she could not help it, 
but it was so discomplimentary to me as a teacher, 
that she should be so long in school and not learn 
her letters; her friends too, thought her bright, and 
that made the matter still worse. She was so ner- 
vous, that I concluded the sight of a whip would 
give her a spasm, and I could not persuade her to 
learn. From her conduct, when I called her to 
read, I concluded she had considerable Combative- 
ness, but she was so petted she found no opportu- 
nity of exhibiting anger. I had almost given over 
in despair of winning her confidence, when, one 
day, as we were playing “graces,” during re- 
cess, I threw the hoop over her neck, and as I 
wastaking it off, her sister exclaimed :—“ Nelly, 
the ‘school ma'am’ has got you now.” “0, no,” I 
replied, laughingly taking off the hoop, “ but let us 
rest awhile, then we can play again;” and sitting 
down upon a large rock, I put my arm around her, 
and drew her to me. She was so busy in watching 
the play that she was quiet, and pushing my hand 
through her hair, I discovered that I had erred 
somewhat in the opinion I had formed of her. I 
knew her perceptive powers to be rather small, 
but her Veneration, Conscientiousness, and Appro- 
bativeness, were very large. Self-Esteem and 
Firmness were deficient, and her propelling powers 
all small. She thought she did not know what 
was right, and was in constant fear of doing wrong, 
her Veneration led her to thirk that the “school 
ma’am ” knew itall,and even a look from me caused 
her to think she was out of the way. It was not 
long, however, before I could influence her by say- 
ing :—“ Would you like to do that which is right, 
Nelly?” The answer would be “Yes;” and my 
next remark; “It is right to mind your teacher— 
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now come and read.” I succeeded in cultivating 
her Self Esteem, by asking her to do some little 
kindness for me, always rewarding her with— 
“That’s well, Nelly, you know how to do most 
anything.” Whenever she tried to learn, and was 
in the act of despairing, f stimulated her by say- 
ing: “Don’t give it up—try again.” She gradually 
threw off her reserve and became more free with 
the scholars, until she grew to be a favorite; and 
as she came to school in the morning, she would 
run to me, and putting her arms around my neck, 
give me a merry good morning. I believe this was 
the only successful way I could have managed her, 
and when I taught her the next summer, little 
Nelly was one of the merriest, frank-hearted, most, 
attentive pupils our town could boast. 


Corracr Home, Lansina, Micuiaan, April, 1852. 





ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF 
THE HUMAN HEART. 


NO. Il. 
BY A. P. DUTCHER, M. D. 
THE BLOOD VESSELS. 

The blood vessels are divided into two great 
sets—the ARTERIES, which carry the blood 
through the system, and the verns, which bring 
it back to the heart, each of which we will 
briefly notice. 


Se 
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FIG. 4. 

ARTERIAL System, or principal arteries of the body ; the 
main artery in the center being the aorta, communicating 
with the heart, where it appears cut off. . 

ARTERIES were so named by the ancients, 
from two Greek words, signifying to carry air, 
because, as they were always found empty after 
death, they were supposed to carry air to the 











different parts of the body. In form they are 
cylindric, and eomposed of a firm but highly 
elastic texture. They are all furnished with a 
peripheral or external coat, which is derived 
chiefly from the cellular substance by which 
they are everywhere surrounded. 

This cellular substance is sometimes so dense 
and firm, as to form a canal or sheath, within 
which the artery is contained. ‘The middle part 
or coat is composed of numerous circular fibers, 
which are very elastic, and also possessed of 
some power of contraction; but they are not 
admitted, by some anatomists, to be real mus- 
cular fibers. The inner lining or coat consists 
of the smooth serous membrane. All these 
coats are connected together by cellular sub- 
stance, and are supplied with nourishment by 
extremely small arteries, called vasa vasorum, 
because they carry nourishment to the larger 
arteries, 











| VeEnovs System, or principal veins of the body; the 
large vein in the center being the vena cava, into which 
all the minor veins empty themselves. 


All the arteries of the body may be regarded 
individually as branches of the great aorta, 
which arises from the left ventricle of the heart, 
passes upwards high into the chest, and then 
bending backward in the form of an arch, passes 
downward along the spine. In its course it 
gives off large branches to the head and arms, 
and smaller branches to the various organs of 
the chest, and then at the lower part of the 
back bone splits into two large divisions, which 
earry blood respectively to the right and left 
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lower extremities. As the arteries subdivide to 
supply the various organs and tissues of the 
body, they gradually diminish in size like~the 
branches of a tree, until their ultimate ramifica- 
tions are so minute as to be invisible to the na- 
ked eye. These small vessels are called capil- 
laries, which we shall notice after we have made 
a few remarks on the veins. 


The vers are those vessels which carry back 
to the heart that blood which has been distribu- 
ted by the arteries to every part of the body. 
They are generally larger than the correspond- 
ing arteries, and are easily distinguished from 
these in the living body by their want of pulsa- 
tion. ‘The veins like the arteries, are composed 
of three coats; an outer cellular membrane, an 
internal delicate membrane, and an intermediate 
fibrous coat; but these coats differ in several 
respects from those of the arteries. The cellu- 
lar coat is looser and less elastic. The fibrous 
coat is not composed of circular fibers like that 
of the arteries, but chiefly of longitudinal fibers 
parallel to each other, and often with consider- 
able intervals between them. In several of the 
veins the internal membrane is smooth and con- 
tinuous ; but in a great number, especially those 
of the extremities, this membrane is formed into 
small valves of a semi-lunar form, which permit 
the blood to flow readily toward the heart, but 
prevent it from going back in a retrograde di- 
rection. ‘The veins usually spring from the sub- 
stance of organs and tissues by most minute 
ramifications, and we find them gradually form- 
ing larger and larger branches, until at Jast they 
terminate in two great trunks, called the vene 
cave, which pour their contents, by two open- 
ings, into the right auricle of the heart. 


bhe veins follow, with but a few exceptions, 
nearly the same route as the arteries. But their 
manner of carrying the blood is quite different. 
The veins carry it in a regular uninterrupted 
current; and when they are opened, as in bleed- 
ing, the blood runs out in a smooth and even 
stream. But in an artery it goes along in jets, 
and if you will place your finger on the artery 
at the wrist or on the temple, you will feel the 
action of the blood as it goes along in “ pulsa- 
tions,” as they are called, which are simultane- 
ous with the heart. When an artery is cut, and 
particularly if it be a large one, the blood goes 
out in leaps, jutting at every pulsation several 
feet. In consequence of the foree with which 
the blood is propelled through the arteries, it is 
more difficult to arrest the bleeding from them 
than from the veins. A wound of an artery is, 
therefore, more dangerous than a wound of a 
vein. On this account, chiefly, we find the 
veins and arteries placed in different situations 
in the limbs. The larger arteries are placed as 
far as possible from the surface; they run along 
close to the bones, which gives them protection, 
and they are freely covered by thick beds of 
muscle and tendon. On the other hand, an in- 
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jury of a vein being less dangerous, they are 

more exposed. They runalong near the surface 

of the body as well as deep under the skin, and 

in many places they can be distinctly seen, as 

on the back of the hand and along the arm, 
THE CAPILLARY VESSELS. 


Immediately between the final ramification of 
the arteries and the commencement of the veins, 
are the capillary vessels—so named from their 
minuteness, being much finer than a hair. These 
vessels, throughout the whole body, may be re- 
garded as the connecting link between the arte- 
ries and the veins, With respect to their struct- 
ure we know but little. The microscope informs 
us that they are cylindrical and transparent, but 
of what membranes they are composed, and 
whether they possess inherent contractability, or 
merely admit the passage of the fluids urged on 
by the contraction of the arteries, we cannot de- 
termine, A 

The functions of the capillaries are not less 
important than are the parts of the circulating 
system that we have already considered. It is 
their office to receive from the arteries the pure 
blood; to take from it the new materials and 
deposit in its proper place, and at the same time 
to take up the worn out and impure matter of 
the body and carry it to the veins, to be removed 
by them from the system. These being the ob- 
jects of this set of vessels, it will at once be 
perceived that they must occupy every point of 
the entire body. Every particle of the body, in 
the process of time, becomes, by age and use, 
unfit to be longer employed, and must be re- 
moved, and its place supplied by fresh particles. 
The removal and deposit are effected by the ca- 
pillary vessels alone. 





FIG. 6. 


Again, .we know that from infancy to man- 
hood the body is daily increasing in size; the 
bones grow longer and stouter, the muscles 
grow larger and stronger, and the whole frame 
becomes, in a few years, a hundred or more 
pounds heavier. This is brought about in the 
following way :—The nutritious portion of our 
food is converted into blood, the arteries carry 
the blood all over the body; the capillaries se- 
lect the proper particles for each organ from the 


blood, and deposit it in its right place. We may 
thus see something of the importance of these 
little agents. 

THE COURSE OF THE BLOOD. 

Having thus briefly described the organs by 
which the blood is circulated, we hope the read- 
er will now be prepared to understand the course 
of the blood through this complicated apparatus. 

In fig. 6 we have a view of the four cavities 
of the heart. The blood being returned from 
all parts of the body, by the veins, is deposited 
into the right auricle, R A, which immediately 
contracts and sends it into the right ventricle, 
RV. This ventricle next contracts, and as the 
tricuspid valve prevents the blood going back in- 
to the auricle, it is necessarily forced into the 
pulmonary artery, Pa; here it is again pre- 
vented from returning by the semi-lunar valves 
(already described and illustrated in fig. 3 of ar- 
ticle first.) It then passes along the branches 
of the pulmonary artery through the capillaries 
of the lungs, and so into the pulmonary veins, 
Pv. From tke great pulmonary veins, the 
blood is poured into the left auricle, L A; it is 
then foreed into the left ventricle, L V. The 
mitral valve prevents the blood from being sent 
back again into the auricle, and therefore it is 
of course projected into the large artery, the 
aorta, A. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON THE HEART. 

The beautiful and intricate system now de- 
scribed is kept continually in motion, from the 
first dawning of life until the last breath of the 
individual. If this should produce surprise in 
any one, how much must that be increased when 
he is told that the contractions and expansions 
of the heart, and the opening and shutting of its 
valves, take place, on an average, about seventy 
times in a minute, and under some circumstances 
much oftener. 

The ventricles of the heart contain, generally, 
about an ounce of blood; and estimating the 
contractions at seventy per minute, it will be 
seen at once that the quantity of blood which 
passes through it every twenty-four hours, must 
be very great. Some have estimated it at three 
hundred pounds every hour, or three tons in 
twenty-four hours. 

“ An anatomist,” says Paley, “ who understood 
the structure of the heart, might say beforehand 
that it would play; but he would expect, from 
the delicacy of some of its parts, and the com- 
plexity of its mechanism, that it would always 
be liable to derangement, or that it would soon 
work itself out; yet does this wonderful ma- 
chine go on night and day, for eighty, nay, a 
hundred years together, at the rate of a hundred 
thousand strokes every twenty-four hours, hay- 
ing at every stroke resistance to overcome, and 
will continue this action for this length of time, 
without disorder and without weariness.” 

Another singular fact. connected with the op- 
eration of the heart is, that it is not under the con- 


trol of the will. It is not in our power to cause 
the heart to stop its motions, for we die the mo- 
ment its pulsations cease. “It is the first to 
move and the last to die. Seeing its vast im- 
portance, is it not a subject for our profound 
admiration, that its operations ‘should be placed 
entirely beyond the reach of our will? a will 
proverbially fickle, uncertain, and treacherous. 
Had it been made a part of our duty to attend 
to the regulation and continuance of the minute 
and complicated actions of this important organ, 
we should never be able to give our attention 
for an instant to any other subject; and a doubt, 
a moment’s pause of irresolution, a forgetfulness 
of a single action of its appointed time, would 
terminate our existence.” 


—_———_<06——_—_——_—_— 


PROGRESSION A UNIVERSAL LAW. 


NO III, 


Nature is one infinite series of perfections,; and 
of perfections within perfections, one unfolding an- 
other, and these unfolding others, still forever, just 
as the sprout unfolds from the acorn, the single 
shaft from the sprout, limbs from this trunk, and 
other limbs from these, and fruit and branches in an 
increasing ratio from age to age, and millions of like 
trees from the acorns this tree bears in a life-time. 
And all these progressive, ever-developing perfec- 
tions adapted to all the others, all to each, and 
each and all to the highest good of man—the head 
of the series—and he developing into infinitely high- 
er forms of life beyond the grave. Absolutely in- 
finite are all of nature’s economies ; and this series 
of articles might almost as well be christened 
“ Nature’s Economies,” as “ Progression ”—or, rath- 
er, “Nature’s Progressive Economies.” 

Our first article showed that earth herself was 
progressive, especially in the richness of her soil, 
and man progressive in the multiplication of the 
race; and would ultimately crowd the whole earth 
full—to its utmost capacity of sustaining it—with 
human life. Our second showed how many earth 
would feed and clothe, and that that number was 
beyond all our intellectual realization. The last 
paragraph of our last article proposed to take up 
the progress of the race from the posterior to ante- 
rior phrenological faculties, but as our last left ma- 
ny things uasaid respecting the progress of the 
earth, and her capacities for sustaining human life, 
we propose to devote another article to the general 
subject of our last, before proceeding to the pro- 
gress of the race from the lowest animal feelings up 
to the highest intellectual and moral faculties. 

And here may we solicit the reader to do two 
things—first to ponder over our general results be- 
fore condemning them, and, secondly, to remember 
that glancing rapidly over so infinitely vast a field 
and subject, we cannot be expected to guard it 
against objections, most of which, however, could 
be easily shown up as specious, and based in a nar- 
row, and even fly’s-eye scope of the entire subject. 

That is: we solicit readers not to scan this sub- 
as a fly would a palace. 
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First, then, we would canvas WATER as a means 
of furnishing food to man. We will not stop toask 
whether fish, especially fresh, oysters, clams, &e., 
do or do not furnish good food, yet may add that 
even those opposed to animal food consider fish far 
less objectionable than flesh ; and in this the Cath- 
olic Church bases her Friday abstinence from flesh, 
while she allows fish—and that oysters are consid- 
ered nutritious and easy of digestion, if cooked in 
a simple manner. Supposing them fit for food, 
how many human beings could derive sustenance 
from water in addition to those fed on land? Not 
that they should live by fish alone, but send a part 
of their fish to land, and receive in return of the 
fruits, and grains, and vegetables, from the land. 

In France a plan is practiced which raises immense 
quantities of fish on land, thus:—A few seed fish 
are put into a small pond, just before the breeding 
season, and deposit an incredible quantity of spawn, 
Favorable circumstances develop from these, in- 
credible swarms of small fish; and it is caleula- 
ted that a single pair will often breed scores of 
thousands—another instance of this progressive 
law—which, while small, can be kept in a small 
compass, and fed till they get too large for their 
little pond, when they are let out into a larger one, 
haying any little brook or spring, and fed cheaply, 
they grow very fast. In the fall, after the crops 
are off, a still larger pond is formed, in which, well 
fed, they become large, lusty fish by spring ; when, 
letting off the water, they are picked up by mil- 
lions, the land plowed and cropped, already enriched 
by the manure of the fish and the water, again to 
raise a summer crop of grain, and the next winter 
another crop of fish, 

And what hinders every brook, rill, and even 
living spring from being appropriated in like man- 
ner all over the earth’s surface. And why cannot 
and should not our fish be protected on our large 
rivers—certainly allowed to breed. Instead of a 
single individual being allowed to dam a stream, 
so that fish cannot ascend in order to deposit their 
eggs, let law require that all dams shall have a 
sluice-way provided for the ascent of fish—and at 
this season all streams have a surplus of water, so 
that ascents could be easily made to the smaller 
streams and shoals, and warmer water—the places 
they now vainly strive so hard to reach——and thus 
rear a far greater number of spawn for the next 
year than now. Law protects oysters during the 
breeding season. Why not fish, and for the same 
reason? The more so as fish are so much more im- 
portant. All nets, too, set for shad or other fish, 
ought to be kept out of water a given number of 
days, so that enough to breed may be allowed at 
least to ascend, even if caught in their descent, 
after procreation. And will not future laws take 
up points like these ? 

Will not future ages, when the earth comes to be 
crowded with people, so that food will be scarce 
and high, breed fish by thousands of ingenious 
modes now unknown and unsuspected by us? Ul- 
timately the greatest efforts of human inventions, 
and those most in number, will be turned, not to 
mechanical inventions, but to inventing ways and 
means for multiplying human food, and in that era 
shall fish be neglected? Shall not, rather, every 
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large river, every small one, every tributary to every 
river, every lake and even mill-pond be laid under 
contribution, by contrivances the most numerous 
and ingenious possible, to multiply jish as well as 
grain and fruit. 

And shall not old ocean herself, and of course 
every sea, bay, and harbor of the whole earth be 
made to swarm with one live mass of fish? Why 
not ? 

The Chinese waters sustain a large number of 
human beings in floating fishing-houses, their in- 
mates deriving their food mainly from fish. Our 
own countrymen take some $12,000,000 worth of 
fish from the fisheries about Newfoundland, besides 
all taken there by the Nova Scotians themselves, 
Are there not northern and southern kinds of fish, 
as of animals? And what is to hinder the multi- 
plication of fish throughout the world, and thus 
supporting almost as many human beings on a giy- 
en piece of water as land of equal size? Sea 
crafts, perfectly safe and comfortable, can be made, 
and at least summer be spent as easily on water as 
land. Three-fifths of the earth’s surface being cov- 
ered with water, is it unreasonable to suppose that 
water will vie with land in sustaining human 
life? And life on water, under favorable circum- 
stances, has many charms for mankind, besides 
being eminently healthy. 

But, to return again to land, and to the ultimate 
BEAUTY, as well as fertility, of the earth. Take our 
country one hundred years ago. Behold, and won- 
der at the change! Then, a few villages and farms 
on our principal rivers, and not a baker’s dozen 
cities from Maine to Texas, and the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Almost one unbroken forest, inhabited by 
wild beasts! Travel then even from Boston to 
Philadelphia, the only portion attempted to be fully 
settled, and was it not almost all forest? Read 
President Edwards’s description of his journey from 
Boston to Northampton, taken not far from one 
hundred years ago, and how bad the roads, sparse 
the population, and poor the culture. Forty years 
ago, where were Rochester, Buffalo, and every city 
West? No where. And all those garden-farms 
of all the West, with all their elegant mansions 
beautiful villages, and thriving machinery, were not. 
Let the “oldest inhabitant” contemplate the change 
which has transpired within his limited memory, 
say of fifty years? Just pause and contemplate 
the physical change wrought on the earth’s surface, 
especially that part under our free institutions, with- 
in seventy-five years. And in that time we have 
fought out and paid for our national existence ; 
besides all we have done to create a starting point, 
As a Westernsettler labors several years to merely 
make a beginning, whereas the same amount of 
subsequent labor makes a far greater show, so of 
our country asa whole. Let the same amount of 
labor be bestowed for a hundred years to come, as 
for a hundred years past, and how much more pro- 
gress is seen, And what on earth can hinder our 
progressing far more henceforth than heretofore? 
Supposing only the same number of days’ or years’ 
work should be put upon our country for the next 
hundred years as the last, how richly cultivated a 
country must it become! Observe, too, how much 
more the last ten years have done to improve the 





looks of our country than any previous ten or 
twenty years. And will not the next ten do not 
merely as much as the last, but far more. The 
ratio of increase is not that of simple interest, but 
of compound. Like a stone descending the side 
of a hill, the farther it goes the faster. To argue 
that it will go the next minute as far as the last is 
to fall far below what it actually will go. Asa 
falling body descends faster and still faster every 
minute, so of all forms of progress on earth, and, 
of course, of the progress to be made in the earth’s 
improvement. 

Suppose the agricultual and building progress of 
our country for a hundred years to come should 
only equal that for a hundred years past, what a 
magnificent ride that from Boston to New York ? 
Through one continuous garden of flower-beds, and 
fields literally loaded with every conceivable kind 
of produce. And at proper intervals not log-huts» 
nor even fine houses, but magnificent mansions, 
erected on models of taste and splendor, and en- 
riched with opulence, how incomparably superior to 
any we now behold—as far more superb, than the 
best we now have, as these than those of 1752. 
Neither wealth, nor labor, nor architectural skill, 
nor anything spared to render them perfectly beau- 
tiful and comfortable within, and splendid without. 
How incomparably insignificant an old block house, 
made to keep off the Indians—its upper story pro- 
jecting—as compared with those princely edifices 
skirting our cities and villages? And why not 
these look as shabby and old-fashioned, in compari- 
son with those with which our whole country shall 
be adorned as our oldest houses now compared 
with our modern architecture. And even more, 
because that ratio of ever-redoubling increase, ex- 
plained above, applies here, as tu everything else. 

Besides, that ratio of progress in population, ex- 
plained in our first article, will give usso many more 
laborers hereafter than heretofore, as vastly to re- 
increase this proportion. As seventy-five years 
ago, we were only 3,000,000, but are now 23,000,000, 
of course we can do some eight times more work, 
now, per year, than then, and in a hundred years 
hence, can do twenty times as much as now. And 
this ratio ever reincreasing till the the earth is full, 
and then how iwmexse—utterly incalculable, the 
work which will then be performed on the earth’s 
surface every year! Not that all will then work 
all the time, but that few, if any, will be idle, for 
all will understand the general health law, that 
every human being must work several hours every 
day, merely to keep his health up to the highest 
pitch of vigor. Hence, the aggregate of actual 
manual labor performed by each individual then, 
will exceed tuat now performed in proportion to 
the number of inhabitants. Then the merchant 
and lawyer, minister and artisan will, each and all, 
work on land just for healthy exercise, before and 
after their six hours of professional labor. Besides 
this, the toils of many mechanics do not give them 
exercise, so that a large part of our operatives of 
all kinds lack exercise. Now gardening is the very 
thing to furnish it. Let the shoemaker, factory op- 
erative, painter, artist, penman, &c., work say four 
hours on land per day, and he can make more 
shoes, or do more writing, in consequence of the 
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improved health thus obtained. Now a very large 
class work none at all on land, then all will work 
some, if not as a means of livelihood, for health 
and recreation, so that an immensely greater amount 
of manual labor will be expended on the tillage of 
the earth than now, én proportion to its population. 

Now, reader, just suppose some twenty persons 
to occupy every acre of land, as already shown 
will be, and each of these laboring several hours 
daily on the ground every pleasant day of the 
year, and every stroke of that labor made to tell 
to its utmost by means of garden and other im} le- 
ments, and all aided by the converging lights which 
the sciences are contributing to agriculture, and 
will not earth’s surface be one vast field of horti- 
cultural, floral, and architectural beauty and per- 
fection. Talk about Eden’s beauty! It bore no 
more comparison to the beauty every square niile 
of earth’s surface is ultimately destined to exhibit, 
than a swamp to our richest gardens. That had 
but two to keep it. This will have 30,000 to every 
square mile! 

Tuo one great item of additional labor, nearly 
fifty per cent, now unknown, but which future ages 
must inevitably develop, please give attention. 


Our women now get almost no real exercise, and all | 


dying alike of ennui and disease in innumerable 
distressing forms for want of it. The kitchen now 
gives very little real health-invigorating work to 
any, and that generally done by servants, while 
the great mass of our women take too little out- 
door, muscle-invigorating exercise, even to keep a 
cat healthy. Now this must not be. Our women 
must and will become healthy. We can, must, and 
will have magnificent mothers, altogether superior to 
anything wenow behold. Yet to attain this superior- 
ity, aid « ven ordinary health, women must work. 

Though the female organism may not require 
quite as much manual /abor to keep it in per- 
fect health as the masculine, yet it requires a 
great deal—say from two to four hours daily. For 
men fo be great or good, it is indispensable that 
they be strong of muscle, and this requires that 
they have muscular mothers, and this requires that 
our girls and mothers work, and that out of door, 
for in-door work, if not injurious, is at best of little 
account to health. 

Now the garden—kitchen as well as flower—is 
exactly the thing to furnish this exercise. I have 
thought much, and from various stand-points, on 
how woman was to get her exercise, and concluded, 
that dancing may give some—yet all play is not 
the thing—yet that the garden was exactly adapted 
to the female constitution, physically and mentally. 
Women love pets, especially something to nurse 
and see grow. And I have found many superior 
women to doff their fineries and go right into the 
setting-out, planting, hoeing, picking, &e., of garden 
vegetables, berries, dc. And I deem this perfectly 


compatible with female delicacy, and concordant 


with the highest female perfection—ay, indispens- 
able to it—of both body and mind. That accursed 
fastidiousness, that aping after the ladyism of the 
old world, which regards useful labor as vulgar, is 
not long to ruin the whole female sex as now. Wo- 
men, do you Jove gardening? It is your nature. 
And republicanism will one day break off the 


shackles of Frenchified fashion, and develop fe- 
male nature, and of course her gardening nature. 
And then how more than paradisiacally beautiful 
wiil her adorning hand render every garden at- 
tached to every house on earth! ! 

How beautiful, we can no more now imagine, 
than Franklin, how men could go, thousands at 
every lead, from Buston to Philadelphia between 

reakfast and supper. Imagine, then, our whole 
earth one succession of garden spots, each present- 
ing some new phase of infinitely enchanting and 
picturesque loveliness and ornament, and you will 
fall infinitely short of the prospective reality. 

It should be added that the female costume— 
the long dress—is now almost an insuperable bar- 
rier against females working in the garden; an ob- 
stacle, however, which five years will see laid 
aside. 

The 4th of July, 1855, will see the great major- 
ity of our women, abroad and at home, attired in 
dresses conveniently short. Mark this prediction. 
And this, also: that 1860 will see thousands of our 
gardens tended by mothers and daughters. 

It deserves remark, also, that within fifty years 
there will be a great demand for food. The cry 
will then be—“ What shall we eat?” And then 
agriculture will pay better than traffic, and this 
will divert to the tillage of the land the great mass 
of our young, and middle-aged, and old men, for 
man naturally loves the tilling of the soil. Hence, 
most of our rich men retire to enjoy life on the 
farm. 

One other remark. Let railroads be built for 
100 years to come as rapidly as now, in geometrical 
proportion, and how easy and rapid the transit all 
over the earth, and through one round of gardens 
and orchards ! 

Will not such traveling be delightful? And 
plank-roads ramifying all over, between the rail- 
roads, and carriages driven by steam—every farm- 
er firing-up a steam-carriage on a plank-road, to 
take himself and family where he likes, without 
the trouble or expense cf horses, yet serving every 
purpose far better. 

When the earth’s surface shall be cultivated to 
its utmost, and farms are mostly covered with 
fruit-trees, and when these trees in spring present 
one sheet of blossoms, making the face of nature 
a broad blaze of floral glory, what will a ride 
then be but an uninterrupted feast of delight ? 

Has the reader ever noticed the peculiarly balmy 
feature of the atmosphere of May and June? It 
has this cause—the influence of rapidly growing 
vegetation in purifying and perfecting this atmos- 
phere. We cannot protract this article to show 
how, but say only observe it as you read this ar- 
ticle. Itis because vegetation grows so rapidly. 
Our former articles showed that July, August, and 
September could and would be even more promo- 
tive of growth, by deep tillage, than June. Add 
to this the idea of this article—all the earth one 
richly-cultivated garden, loaded with all sorts of 
green fields, crops, orchards, and flowers, and the air 
itself perfumed everywhere by passing over one 
vast sheet of roses and other flowers in their sea- 
son—and will not our earth be werth living in in 
1952? Then, what, pray, in 3000? And what, 








again, in the year 10,000!!! O, earth, glorious, 
God created, God endowed, earth! ! 
thy Maker!!! 


The mirror of 
As infinitely perfect as all his com- 
bined perfections could render thee! And most 
perfectly adapted, in every conceivable respect, to 
become the paradise of man—the heavenly vesti- 
bule of entrance upon another state, as infinitely 
higher than this can possibly become, as this, infinite- 
ly adorned by the fostering culture of man is to yon- 
der primeval forests, or miasmatic swamp, full of 
reptiles and beasts of prey. 





MATHEMATICS. 


There are two grand classes of mathematical 
studies. 1st, The geometrical, which includes what- 
ever relates to the forms and dimensions of bodies. 
2d. The arithmetical, algebraical, or analytical, 
which teach the circumstances attending or resulting 
from every possible combination of numbers. Ge- 
ometry teaches the properties of triangles, squares, 
polygons, circles, ovals, pyramids, cones, cylinders, 
spheres—of bodies of regular or irregular form. 
Analysis will combine any number or any variety 
of those forms, will magnify or diminish them ac- 
cording to any conceivable law, and give the result 
at a glance. Geometry assists the farmer (or the 
surveyor if one acts for him) in measuring his farm, 
in marking its limits, in restoring land-marks to 
their exact place, if they be lost or destroyed ; it 
enables the mason or carpenter to lay out the ground 
upon which to erect a building. Analysis, arith- 
metic, or algebra, will enable the farmer so to place 
his fences that each field, though different in shape 
from all the rest, shall contain precisely the same 
number of acres; or it will inform the mason how 
large his house must be, how high and how thick 
his walls, to use up a given quantity of material. 

Geometry guides the mechanic’s hand in making 
his drawing for a ship, a house, a machine; indeed, 
such drawings are usually called geometrical or 
mechanical drawings. Analysis will inform him 
how fast, under given circumstances, his ship will 
sail; how thick the walls and timbers of a house 
must be to sustain a given weight; or what effect 
will be produced by the machine when set in mo- 
tion, the power requisite to drive it, the friction, and 
other circumstances attending its action. 

We will proceed to give a short sketch of several 
distinct branches that go to make up a mathematical 
education. 

Arithmetic is a primary school of mathematics. 
It teaches the A BC of calculation; but, as the 
A B Cis continually used by the most advanced 
scholar, by the orator, the philosopher, the poet, in 
the sublimest compositions, so the mathematician, 
whether his calculations relate to an atom ora 
universe, is compelled to add, to multiply, to sub- 
tract, and divide, before he can arrive at his results. 

Algebra is a generalization of arithmetic. It 
offers the means of representing to the eye and 
to the mind an immense variety of quantities; it 
expresses their equality or their inequality, as the 
case may be, and their exact relation one to another, 
as given by the nature of the question in discussion. 
It employs signs, indicating addition and all other 
arithmetical operations, and thus exhibits to the 
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eye the progress and effect of those operations 
upon one or more of the quantities represented. 

An algebraical expression, or equation, generally 
consists of quantities known, connected with quan- 
tities unknown, whose value is sought. If the un- 
known quantity is connected with the known by 
addition, it is separated by subtraction ; if connected 
by subtraction, it is separated by addition ; if con- 
nected by multiplication, it is separated by divis- 
ion, and vice versa—in every instance separating 
the unknown from the known by an operation the 
reverse of that which connects it, until the unknown 
quantity stands by itself, balanced against its exact 
value in known quantities. 

Trigonometry is a special kind of geometry, ap- 
plied, as its name indicates, to the measuring of 
triangles. It employs an intricate algebra to es- 
tablish its modes of proceeding, and the compre- 
hensive arithmetic of logarithms to execute its cal- 
culations. To survey land, requires a knowledge 
of trigonometry and the use of surveying instru- 
ments and drawing apparatus. 

There is a branch of geometry, specially adapted 
to mechanical drawing, and called descriptive ge- 
ometry. This teaches the mode of delineating 
lines, surfaces, and solids on paper, so as to convey 
an exact idea of them. 
draughtsmen. 

There is still another branch called analytical 
geometry. As in the preceding, geometrical bodies 
are represented by drawing on paper, so in this 
they are represented by algebraical equations, 
Since lines, surfaces, and solids can be perfectly 
expressed by equations, an examination of these 
equations will give every property or circumstance 
of the thingsrepresented. The celebrated Descartes 
was the inventor of this great improvement in the 
solution of questions, 

The science of fluxions, or the differential calcu- 
lus, as it is called by the French, is a wondrous 
achievement of the human mind. As chemistry 
resolves all substances into their elements, so “the 
calculus,” as it is familiarly called, resolves solids 
into elemental surfaces, surfaces into elemental 
lines, and lines into points. To ascertain fully the 
nature of a curve it is only necessary to regard the 
relations of a few points of that curve. A triangle 
may be understood by considering an infinitely 
small portion of it. 

It is not easy to convey to the uninitiated an 
idea of the differential calculus—perhaps the fol- 
lowing may afford some illustration. In science, 
all lines, whether straight cr curved, are regarded 
as generated by a point moving in space, according 
to some prescribed law; every surface is regarded 
as being generated by some known line moving ac- 
cording to some Jaw also known; and every solid 
as being generated by a known surface moving in 
a known manner. Thus, a point, moving in a plane 
at a constant distance from a fixed point, would 
generate the circumference of a circle. A straight 
line, moving in a plane about a fixed point, would 
generate the surface of a circle. If the circle is 
revolved about one of its diameters, its circumfer- 
ence would generate the surface of a sphere, and 
its plane would generate the solid of a sphere. The 
differential calculus will determine the properties 
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of the curve, by considering successive positions of 
the generating point; will determine the surface 
from successive positions of the generating line; 
and the nature of the solid from successive positions 
of the generating surface. 

Besides the pure mathematics, there is what is 
sometimes rather clumsily called the mixed mathe- 
matics, but more generally natural philosophy or 
the physical sciences. This includes astronomy, 
optics, and mechanics, in each of which divisions of 
science there are extensive and elaborate works, 
able and devoted professors, students, and amateurs. 

But it is mostly in Europe, and particularly in 
France, that the mathematics are successfully cul- 
tivated. If an American mechanic or engineer un- 
dertakes to discuss a point concerning his profession 
in one of our scientific journals, he rarely meddles 
with algebraic or any other signs, for the reason 
that he never learned to use them himself, and his 
readers could not understand them if he had. In 
England, and still more in Scotland,the scientific 
journals of the day frequently treat mechanical and 
mathematical questions by the use of analysis. But 
it is among the French alone that we see such ques- 
tions freely and habitually handled by the use of 
algebra and the calculus. 

Our colleges, with scarce an exception, afford 
little or no instruction in mathematics. A friend 
residing in New Haven, and lately speaking of 
mathematics in connection with Yale College, re- 
marked that they had relinquished the teaching of 
the calculus. It would probably he nearer the 
fact to say they had never commenced to teach it. 
And what is true of Yale College is true, also, of 
about all the rest. There are individual instances 
of respectable mathematical attainment both among 
professors and students; but, as a whole, the facul- 
ties and graduates of American colleges do not 
maintain even a mediocre standing in mathematics. 

If such is the condition of our seat of learning, 
what must be that of our workshops, our ship- 
yards, our steam-engine factories? Some people 
will triumphantly point to our ocean steamers, our 
clippers and yachts, as proofs of science and skill 
in our workmen, as demonstrating their superiority 
over those of Europe; but if we examine into the 
amount of European science and skill embodied in 
the construction of their vesrels, we shall find 
slight cause to be proud merely for excelling them. 
It was until lately regarded as a maxim that no 
vessel should be constructed with concave or “ hol- 
low ” lines about the bow or stern. It it true that 
the fastest vessels of the present day are molded 
on hollow lines; but it has been done in spite of 
the warnings of the builders and navigators. They 
were practical men, they were; and they knew no 
vessel could sail well with hollow lines. They had 
seen and caught a good many fish in their time, 
some of them of great speed, but they never 
caught a fish with hollow lines about his head ; and 
until they did, they would not make a ship with 
hollow lines! And this is a good average of the 
science to be found in practical life in our day. 

For want of mathematical science our public 
speakers, writers, and instructors of all sorts; 
statesmen, clergymen, professional men, or editors, 
are, as a body, lame and superficial, whenever it 
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falls in their way to handle a scientific subject.— 
From a similar deficiency, our mechanics, with here 
and there a solitary exception, work in the dark, 
and can seldom calculate the effects to result from 
an untried device or construction, Their work is 
done by what has been sometimes called “a rule 
of thumb.” If a thing is proved on trial to be too 
weak or too small, a stronger or larger one is made 
the next time. 

The only remedy for this state of things is to 
wait patiently until publicinstruction can be brought 
up to a higher, ay, a much higher standard. The 
people at large desire good instruction for their 
children. But few are aware how much room there 
is for improvement in the present arrangements ; in 
the qualifications of the teachers, and in the pecu- 
niary and other means for imparting knowledge. 
The establishment in this city by the State law of 
the “Free Academy” is, however, a promising 
event. The principal, and most of his assistants, 
are said to be gentlemen of unquestionable attain- 
ments in science. If that institution accomplishes 
what its advocates promised themselves, it will 
afford a supply of well instructed teachers for other 
schools, now much wanted. 

The West Point Military Academy has done 
wonders for the government service, and for some 
of the arts in this country. The young men taught 
there have the expectation of commissions in the 
army, provided they successfully finish their studies, 
and their rank in the army depends upon their dis- 
tinction as students at the academy. The profes- 
sors and teachers have a military rank, as captains, 
majors, and colonels; which, with a handsome 
salary and a pleasant place of residence, makes 
the post desirable, and secures a most able faculty 
for the institution. But West Point educates only 
forty or fifty a year, and when they graduate they 
are scattered over the Union to the places whence 
they were gathered together. Every State could 
better afford to support than to dispense with an 
academy as good as that. Nota military academy, 
but an academy where as able professors and as 
much science could be met with by the student 
really anxious to learn. 

When people more fully feel how profitable is 
knowledge, and how dear is ignorance, they will 
require much greater exertions on the part of the 
State to educate her children and youth. Knowl- 
edge and ignorance will not then stand, as they too 
often do now, on a par, or ignorance the best of the 
two, in the distribution of political favors. The 
divine office of teacher will be respected, and paid 
too; and the present state of things will be refer- 
red to as we now refer to the days of sloop navi- 
gation on the Hudson. 

If any young man or woman who reads this is 
seriously seeking for scientific instruction, I would 
advise such person to procure proper text-books on 
the branches of mathematics mentioned in this ar- 
ticle. Davies is an excellent writer, and has pub- 
lished several admirable works. His Elementary 
Algebra, Elementary Geometry, Bourdon’s Alge- 
bra, Legendre’s Geometry, Surveying, Analytical 
Geometry, and Calculus, are works that will keep 
their places in the best schools and academies for 
many years to come. With these books, a good 
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teacher, and a steady effort to learn, much may be 
done. But without effort, no real progress can be 
had—no science worth the name can be acquired. 
The alternative is fixed for all: vigorous applica- 
tion or ignorance—none can escape it—and it ap- 
plies to individuals and communities, to cities, 
States, and empires. 


—_—______~+e.0>__—_— 


HABIT. 


BY DR. WILLIAM ELDER. 


This law of habit, when enlisted on the side of 
virtue, strengthens and makes sure our resistance 
to temptation, and renders easy the most arduous 
performances of duty; the struggles of the frequent 
conflict win at last for the moral hero the sway of 
a complete dominion. He who steadily repels the 
suggestions of avarice, licentiousness, and revenge, 
will finally attain not only a truce with these foes, 
but will bring them as friends into prompt and 
helpful accordance with his better nature. Fre- 
quent achievements in moral conflicts in time per- 
vade the whole character with their accumulating 
and abiding consequences. In the strength of an 
inwrought morality, its disciple and servant, by 
force of the double gain which every resolute effort 
brings to him, goes on, without limits, to still 
greater deeds and nobler sacrifices. This it is 
which is intended by the injunction “grow in 
grace.” It is recognized in the terms “children, 
young men and fathers in Christ ;” and it is formal- 
lv and explicitly stated by the Apostle to the He- 
trews——“ Strong meat belongeth to them that are 
of full age, who by reason of use have their senses 
exercised to discern between good and evil.” 

The virtues thus gain their stability and assu- 
rance from the strength which exertion yields 
them, and the beauty of the provision is apparent. 
But the vices, also, by the same law, become the 
despots of the soul. The origin of moral evil, its 
issues, and the reason for permitting it, we need 
not here attempt. It is enough for our purpose to 
remark t':at the fixedness of habit is not fastened 
upon either the virtues or vices properly ; but the 
law is inwrought with the powers whose actions 
are virtuous or vicious, as they are exerted and di- 
rected—used or abused. Evils are not entities; 
no substance or faculty is bad; and the laws of the 
universe are, like its Maker, always good. But 
abuses are evils; these are only wrong uses; and 
the growth and strength of good and evil in the 
life of moral beings is by force of one and the 
same necessity. Worship often repeated will en- 
ergize the religious sentiment equally, whether it 
be directed to a stock, a star or the true Deity. 
Exercise must strengthen the spirit and temper of 
the shedder of blood, as well as of the doer of 
good; in a word, God created man, and gave him 
all his powers, and attached the just responsibility 
by making him the master of his own fate, that 
endurance and the enjoyment alike might equitab- 
ly follow upon the conduct of the agency intrusted. 
“Practice indeed makes perfect ;” “ Habit truly is 
a second nature.” The world’s experience of the 
stability and determinateness of drift, which it 

_ gives to moral tendencies, and the certainty which 
it insures in conduct, is the basis of all confidence 
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in character. Reputation is evidence in courts of 
law, as affording a safe presumption that a man 
did or did not do a particular act. It is an element 
in all calculations of policy, a philosophical basis 
of prophecy, and the ground of all that trust in the 
future for which we train the present. The prin- 
ciple is, that men will—must—live as they have 
learned; that the law of life is continuity in char- 
acter with increase in activity; that duration must 
add strength, and repetition give permanency ; that 
what men do they must become, as much as if God 
had made them so at first. 

A different constitution, one that would exempt 
us from the bondage which evil practices induce 
would also unsettle the security of our virtues. It 
is clear that that which is, is necessary and also best. 

Some important consequences flow from this ap- 
prehension of our subject. For instance—if the 
virtues thus grow by their own exercise, and in pro- 
portion to it, sudden changes of opinion and instan- 
taneous conversions cannot give truth, and purity, 
and strength, like long practiced righteousness ; and 
aman’s deeds, and the habitude of his affections, 
rise into a high rank in comparison with the doc- 
trines of his creed. The law and the prophets are 
not summed up in one but in two tables of duties, 
and the second has respect exclusively to every- 
day practical morality. He that would found his 
house upon a rock must be a “doer of the works.” 
Let those who neglect their duties and hang their 
hopes upon the cross of the dying thief, while they 
refuse their own, look to it. A death-bed repent- 
ance, and an after death salvation, are, doubtless, 
acceptable, and so is a plank when the ship with 
all its freight is sinking, yet, there is still some 
danger, notwithstanding all the divine mercies, that 


_ the kingdom of heaven which the great Teacher 


and all his first disciples preached, may not be a 
mere point in celestial geography, but really a 
great system of practical righteousness. If the 
laws of the kingdom were made for the govern- 
ment of this life, then “ obedience and not sacrifice” 
is required, and it will be totally vain to expect 
worship to sanctify wickedness, and to change 
our destiny without changing our real character 
through the agency of its constitutional laws. 

Again: If our views are correct, Education must 
be in fact what it is etymologically—the drawing 
out of the powers—the putting them into action— 
educing their energies, and right direction of them. 
Moreover, the process and method of it must be 
alike in all the faculties of our nature, whether 
they be intellectual, moral or physical, for the 
reason, if for no other, that in all these kinds it is 
the employment of the organism as the instrument 
of every species of activity. How well St. Paul 
knew, and how forcibly he puts the impediment of 
the unsubdued and untrained instruments of “ the 
flesh” against the efforts of “the spirit” to obey 
“the law.” The intellect may perceive, approve, 
determine, and endeavor, but the refractory organi- 
zation and the insurgent passions can defeat all 
power of virtuous resolution. 

If we would know how to educate any power of 
the mind or heart, we may learn the whole secret 
in a gymnasium; there, every nerve and muscle, 
whose force is to be made available, is trained and 





strengthened by its own faithful exertion; every 
fiber is educated and made promptly obedient by 
being vigorously employed and often commanded. 
In like manner, the instincts, passions and intellect 
are grown and governed, and not otherwise. If 
supernatural influences have any part in our men- 
tal and moral culture, (which is as clear in prin- 
ciple as it is certain in experience,) they act not 
without, nor contrary to, but through the natural 
laws of our constitution; for our relations to, and 
dependence upon, the heavens were in contempla- 
tion at the creation, and so were regularly provided 
for in the structure and laws of the human spirit. 

As a rule of conduct, this theory of habit teaches 
that there is an absolute, terrible, physical necessi- 
ty that the practice of evil shall grow, and at last 
confirm the tendency to evil—that vice which is 
but an abuse of our moral faulties, by indulgence 
becomes their only use, as though it were their 
nature—that the propensities and blind animal in- 
stincts may grow into irresistibility—and, that in the 
strictest truth every immorality is pro tanto a for- 
feiture of moral liberty :—Habit is a second nature. 
We are, indeed, unconscious of the growth of our 
habits, as we are of the growth of our bodies, 
We do not feel that the minutes in their silent 
lapse move us forward toward our mortal term; 
we observe not how a single meal increases our 
stature, or a single effort swells the muscle that it 
exerts, but reflection and observation at distant 
intervals confirm the facts. Could we but feel 
that our whole nature is under laws as certain as 
these, we would not trifle with our highest interests 
as we do. The robust consciousness of liberty de- 
lusively persuades us that we shall always have 
the government of ourselves, and that we shall be 
as free to choose our course after frequent depar- 
tures from propriety as we feel while they are yet 
only in contemplation. We imagine that when we 
will we can take our stand in unbroken strength of 
soul upon the farthest verge of irregular indul- 
gence, and say to the torrent of our passions, “Thus 
far shalt thou come and no farther, and here shall 
thy preud waves be stayed.” We forget that sin 
is bondage, and that forgiveness itself can only re- 
mit penalties, while it leaves all the slavery of 
habit bound upon the faculties, whose health and 
life are in their freedom. 

Some one may say, “But Paul was arrested upon 
the highway and converted in an instant.” Well, 
suppvse bis change an instantaneous one; it is not 
in contradiction to our doctrine. His moral and re- 
ligious faculties were neither feeble, untrained, nor 
unprincipled. The very earnestness and violence 
of his hostility to Christianity proved their strength 
and zeal in the service of the truth as he received 
it. “He verily thought within himself that he 
ought to do many things against the name of 
Jesus ;” and “in all good conscience he persecuted 
this way unto the death.” The religion which he 
opposed was in his apprehension a gross idolatry ; 
its leader had been crucified for blasphemy; for 
the breach of the Sabbath; for contempt of the 
priesthood; and for evil predictions against the 
temple and the ceremonial of worship of the true 
God. If Paul believed a lie he never loved its 
falsehood, His was mainly an error of opinion, and 
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his conduct was rather mistake than crime. He 
was in a moment convinced of the truth: the 
“ Nazarene,” whom he religiously abhorred, spoke 
to him from heaven, and the mind that saw nothing 
but the obstinacy of error in the martyrdom of 
Stephen, felt all the force of a divine warranty in 
the resurrection of the Lord. Quickly as thought 
could compass the great argument, all the energies 
of his noble soul enlisted in their new service with 
the vigor and devotion acquired by an honest prac- 
tice in the hostile faith: he changed his banner, 
party, opinions, and their incidents, but he was a 
new-born man. The devotee of the old faith be- 
came a hero of the new—‘“straightway he preach- 
ed the gospel in their synagogues.” A bold, brave 
true man belongs to the right, even when he is 
most zealous for the wrong, and is always in the 
spirit of the truth; but no miracle could convert an 
unprincipled compromiser, a timid time-server, a 
fellow who consults the rascally doctrines of a 
selfish expediency for the direction of his conduct, 
a slave to party, acheat, a coward. A respectable 
devil is cast out by a word of any disciple of the 
truth, but the shabby, driveling sort, the poor, 
“ deaf and dumb ones go not out but by Jong fast- 
ing and much prayer.” 

Reasoning by the rule which rises out of the 
purposes for which the creature is made, and in- 
ferring the destiny from the constitution of the 
being, our premises afford us the following among 
many praiseworthy results :-— 

Activity of all our powers to the extent of their 
capacity is enjoined by the fact of their bestowal. 
Liberty, according to law, is implied in their mere 
existence. 

They must be exerted in harmony with each 
other, and in due subordination of the lower to the 
higher; and the relative rank of each is to be as- 
certained by the breadth of its range, and the 
value of its object. 

Nature has provided for the activities of life by 
the promptings of organic and mental uneasiness 
under prolonged repose, and by the attractiveness 
of their several objects to the multiform powers 
and capacities of our nature. Abuse is checked by 
pain and fatigue. 

But neither these promptings nor restraints are 
irresistible so early in the states which they were 
designed to remedy, nor are they so accurately ad- 
justed in the force of urgency, as to secure perfect 
conformity to the supreme law of our life. 

The boundaries of choice thus fixed, by the spon- 
taneous impulses on the one hand, and by the lim- 
itation of our powers on the other, may be narrow- 
ed or widened by the conduct of life; and within 
this domain—the area of moral liberty—all our 
virtues and vices display themselves. 

The laws of mind and morals are to be sought 
for in the will and purpose of the Creator; and 
these may be discovered both through reason and 
revelation, 

The facts of psychological science are experi- 
mental, and subject to the rules of the inductive 
philosophy ; but its principles and method, reject- 
ing Efficient causes of phenomena, rest upon, and 
answer to, Final causes or the ultimate ends of 
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ART, AS APPLIED TO 


MANUFACTURED WARES. 


A few years have been sufficient to produce an 
entire revolution in public taste as evinced in its 
admiration for works of art, in combination with 
elegant manufactures. A single mansion can now 
furnish more evidence of skill, in artistic excellence, 
than the whole city could boast of sixteen or even 
ten years since. This prodigal display of genius 
in the mechanic arts, though attributable to many 
causes, is chiefly indebted to the influence of the 
thousands of skillful artisans who have left the 
despotic cities of the old world to make their 
abode in the new. The highly wrought publica- 
tions of England—the Illustrated London News 
in particular—has had an immense influence in 
bringing about this result. The institutions for the 
promotion of art in this and other cities of the 
Union have contributed largely to this end. Very 
little has hitherto been done by the writers of our 
magazines towards the advancement of art, and 
many of them, together with the publishers of this 
kind of literature, look upon the application of its 
principles to the arts of manufacture as beneath 
their notice. It is perhaps, however, owing to un- 
familiarity with the subject in its various branches, 
rather than to a disinclination to treat it as its im- 
portance deserves. Much more knowledge than is 
sufficient to make a clever essayist is necessary to 
enable even a popular writer to wield his pen suc- 
cessfully on this subject. 

Art now assumes the magnitude and the impor- 
tance which belongs to national enterprise, educa- 
tion, and renown; and hence our citizens not only 
take a lively interest in its daily development, and 
annual progress, but gather together, on every op- 
portunity offered, to discuss its merits, reward its 
votaries, and mutually aid each other in the acqui- 
sition of correct principles for the guidance of the 
artisan, and the example and instruction of the ap- 
prentice, and the tens of thousands who fill our 
public schools. 


Those who take an interest in art, as applied to 
manufactures in our country, have to regret that 
schools of design are yet unknown in very many 
of our large manufacturing cities, and we cannot, 
in justice to the claims of youthful citizens, refrain 
from urging on their inhabitants, especially the 
manufacturing proprietors of large establishments, 
their prime necessity. In England we learn that 
such schools have been established in most of her 
principal cities,and that, though the system on 


* which they are conducted has not been such as to 


insure that amount of success which could be de- 
sired, yet these, and the increased care bestowed 
on the introduction of art into their manufactures, 
are exercising an influence in promoting the culti- 
vation of taste, by furnishing alike the mansions 
of the rich and the cottages of the poor, with 
forms of elegance and beauty, even in the com- 
monest articles. It is not possible to over-estimate 
the moral, political, and social effects of this sys- 
tem wisely carried into extensive practice in this 
great country. When a people are influenced by 
taste in the selection of works of utility, as well 
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as works more strictly denominated art, a new 
demand is made on a comparatively undeveloped 
faculty of the mind of the artisan; and, although 
at first he will mainly rely on mere copying the 
designs of others, or, what is still more likely, im- 
proving on them, he will soon tire of this mode, 
and become equally as subjective an artist as the 
one he essayed to copy. There is nothing within 
the whole range of operative art as loathsome to 
the man of ideas as that of copying, and nothing 
can save our artisans from falling into this disrepu- 
table practice but a lively public and private am- 
bition to stimulate invention, by acknowledging its 
claims, and insuring its reward. 

To cultivated minds, the form of an article is a 
matter of as much importance, almost, as the arti- 
cle itself; and although the propriety of any given 
form may be merely a matter of taste, and hence 
be infinitely varied, yet we must not forget that 
taste is in general considered as that faculty of the 
human mind by which we perceive and enjoy 
whatever is beautiful or sublime in the works of 
nature or art. ‘ 

There are those who regard the application of 
the principles of art to manufactures as of no value. 
Others contend that they should not be connected 
with subjects so trivial and derogatory ; and many 
artists have fancied it beneath their notice to stoop 
to a design of beauty or elegance that was after- 
wards destined to be employed in common house- 
hold purposes! To professional pride, and boorish 
insensibility to forms of beauty, we must attribute 
the clumsey manufacture and awkward manners of 
a people under their influence. 

The principles of taste, applied to the ordinary 
requirements of life, cannot fail to assist in raising 
us to a higher degree of civilization; nor can it be 
denied that the arts have a tendency to refine and 
soften the asperities of our nature, and to make 
more intellectual all who are susceptible of their 
genial and elevating influence. Certainly, scarcely 
less valuable in a commercial point of view should 
this important subject be regarded by the states- 
man, the capitalist, and the manufacturer. France, 
by. an attentive observation of this law, and in 
comparison with whom all other nations are yet in 
their infancy, has secured an immense and highly 
lucrative commerce, one which, while it furnishes 
the means of subsistence to millions of her popula- 
tion, at the same time operates powerfully in ele- 
vating the artistic character (the only true one) of 
her people. The time will undoubtedly arrive 
when both rulers and people will prefer to rather 
count their jewels, than their numbers, when their 
greatest boast, as well as the source of true glory, 
will be in the quality rather than the quantity. 

But to return to our main purpose, which is to 
show the intimate relation which art bears to com- 
merce, 

The constant association of art with manufac- 
tures of the useful, as well as the merely elegant, 
must tend to cultivate the national taste. The pub- 
lic mind dwells with satisfaction on correctness of 
form—is delighted with harmonious coloring, and 
learning soon to distinguish between the beautiful 
and the gaudy—the meritorious and the meretri- 


cious, will soon regard the latter as irksome and /\ 
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repulsive. The great patronage bestowed by some 
of the governments of Europe, and more especially 
France, together with the exceedingly doubly pro- 
yoking tariff, which operates powerfully as a stimu- 
lus to foreign manufacturers, and as a temptation 
to American consumers, has given an impetus to 
competition crushing to American enterprise. In 
all that relates to this branch of national industry 
it is daily becoming more and more apparent that 
the odds against us will be increased rather than 
diminished. The prodigious skill displayed by the 
citizens of continental Europe, in all that relates 
to design, far surpasses that of England, and in 
numerous instances compels her to adopt their 
designs from their intrinsic excellence, as well as 
from motives of economy. 

The cause of this superiority is too obvious for 
other than a passing notice, and we need only al- 
lude to the universality of schools of design, under 
the direction of the most accomplished practical in- 
structors, to indicate the source of their great artis- 
tic elevation and renown. It is on this account 
that we feel constrained to urge on the attention of 
the proprietors of our large manufacturing estab- 
lishments the importance of a most liberal and 
patronizing policy towards the employed in their 
several establishments. We take great pleasure in 
citing as worthy of especial notice, and as a case 
in point, the advantages of a discriminating duty 
between finished and partly finished articles of 
manufacture, as the one in question is admirably 
adapted to encourage a new and important branch of 
business in the line to which this paper has especial 
reference, we mean the article of painted China. 
The Messrs. Woram & Haughwaut, of this city, 
have laid the foundation of a most extensive es- 
tablishment, and are prosecuting the business with 
a taste, liberality, and energy worthy the great 
houses of France. After repeated visits to the 
great establishments in Europe, where the necessary 
information was acquired, and from which skillful 
operatives were obtained, these gentlemen resolved 
to import their China and other costly articles in 
their plain or unembellished state. The tariff hav- 
ing made such discrimination in the article of duty 
as to warrant them in embarking in this entirely 
new field of American industry. And what are 
the results? Without a school of design, or any of 
the aids indispensable to this undertaking save 
their own resources, they give employment to a 
large number of youth of both sexes—produce an 
article worthy the mansions of the most fastidious 
in taste, and remarkable for their opulence and os- 
tentation. If then such results follow the efforts 
of a private enterprise, what might we not expect 
should public attention, and state and national mu- 
nificence lend its aid, in the form of schools of de- 
sign, for the advancement of every branch to which 
taste may be profitably and usefully applied. We 
are not aware that a single school has yet been es- 
tablished for this purpose, and therefore feel per- 
fectly at liberty to call in question both the patriot- 
ism and philanthropy of those who in demanding 
aid for our manufactures omit to put in a claim for 
the endowment of these pioneer institutions. We 
cannot imagine a more politic nor a more certain 
mode of commending to the citizens the great 
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question of encouragement of domestic manufac- 
tures ; for, in addition to its beneficial results, pe- 
cuniarily and otherwise, it will exhibit a lively in- 
terest on the part of manufacturing proprietors in 
the welfare of those with whom they are always 
in intimate relation, and with whom it should be 
their policy to keep on amicable terms. 


This thing has been sadly neglected, and to the 
culpable indifference of wealthy proprietors we 
fear much of the ill feeling which exists between 
employer and employed must be attributed. 
Praise and pecuniary reward are the most power- 
ful stimulants to development; if, therefore, Ameri- 
can patriotism be clamorous for renown in this field 
of national industry, let not her prosperous and 
talented citizens grudgingly supply these primary 
and potential forces. But we will not weary our 
readers with a lengthened argument in support of 
a cause the merits of which all must perceive as 
soon as stated. We merely put the question, and 
give the argument to those who are immediately 
interested, because we should sadly discharge our 
duty as a writer on this subject did we not plainly 
indicate the way by which success is made certain. 

In noticing the rapid advance making in some 
branches of manufacture which are very suscepti- 
ble of the application of the principle now insisted 
on, we have no hesitation in affirming that our ri- 
vals abroad are relatively declining iu the ratio of 
our advancement ; or, to be more plain, we do not 
perceive, on a comparison of our own works with 
theirs, that they are so much greater than we, or, 
what is the same thing, that we are much behind 
them. 


The superiority of France over England began 
to decline as soon as the government of the latter 
country directed the attention of parliamentary com- 
mittees to the subject. It must be familiar to the 
recollection of those who take an interest in the 
progress of art in manufactures, that Marrin, the 
great English historical painter, decided by his evi- 
dence and cogent reasonings before a committee of 
the House of Lords, the policy of the government 
and public of England in this matter. 
design, under the auspices of government, were 
soon established, not only in London, but in Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Glasgow, Nottingham, and 
other cities and large towns. These very rapidly 
raised a barrier to the introduction of foreign goods, 
in which the superiority of elegance and taste 
afford such striking examples of judicious training. 
As the time has gone by when the superior excel- 
lence of many imported articles were too power- 
ful a temptation for that feeblest of all virtues, 
patriotism, when pecuniary and ostentatious con- 
siderations make their clamorous appeal, we may 
indulge the hope that Americans will feel a noble 
pride in giving due consideration and preference to 
home manufactures ; for however much other, and 
often local, questions may divide the people at 
present, they will assemble at no remote period to 
perfect and consolidate a healthy system of national 
industry, which shall eliminate from their latent 
sources the ideas and energies necessary to a suc- 
cessful establishment of a practical and universal 


system of education in reference to our manufac- 


Schools of _ 


tures, and to the intellectual, moral, and physical 
development of the rising generation. 

From the constitution of our government it 
seems almost impossible to take from it, in its fed- 
eral character, much direct aid; but it is to the 
State governments we must appeal in behalf of 
these noble institutions. The present is not the 
proper time to indulge in merited strictures on 
the conduct of our public men, so far as their re- 
missness concerning public institutions is concerned. 
Yet we cannot refrain from the expression of sur- 
prise that so little has been done in this way. It 
would seem as though the desire to serve their 
country in the halls of legislation at Washington, 
had repressed entirely their zeal in behalf of the 
several States which gave them birth—that the 
destinies of their States might be committed to 
the care of third-rate politicians, as though, forsooth, 
these areas were not large enough for the exercise 
of the genius of their ambitious sons. To us the 
Federal Government is important chiefly in one 
point of view only, and that is in that of its foreign 
relations and policy. The whole domestic (if we 
may so call it) economy is under the control of the 
several Legislatures of the States. A wide field, 
and one which promises an abundant harvest if 
well cultivated. The tendency toward the central- 
ization of power in Washington is inevitable from 
the immense patronage of the government and the 
growing importance of our foreign relations. Nor 
can we hope for a well directed effort in aid of edu- 
cational or sanatary institutions on the part of our 
public men, until the former be controlled, and the 
latter (so far as possible) be firmly established on 
principles conducive to the public welfare. 





Se 


HIGH AND LOW ORGANIZATIONS. 


We have often called the attention of our 
readers to the subject of fine and coarse organi- 
zation, as influencing mental manifestation, and 
shown that the organs of animal propensity are 
usually larger in those of low, coarse tempera- 
ment, and that the moral, intellectual, and im- 
aginative or esthetic faculties are more amply 
developed in those who have a fine and high- 
toned bodily organization. We have never 
seen a better illustration of this principle than 
is developed in the two portraits which accom- 
pany this article, which we copy from a French 
work on “Phrenology and the Natural Lan- 
guage of the Organs.” 

The first portrait, as will be readily seen, 
even by those not versed in Phrenology and 
Physiology, has a fine, delicate organization and 
which is exhibited in the fineness of the hair, 
delicacy of the features, and clear, intelligent 
expression of the face, together with the elas- 
tic, sprightly appearance of the body. Look 
also at the comparative smallness of the base 
of the head, and the great development of the 
fore-head, top-head, and upper side-head, in the 
regions of the reasoning, moral, and perfective 
groups of organs. To every eye, there are in 
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this head the marks of greatness, refinement, 
and virtue. See also the comparative deficiency 
in the crown of the head, showing subordinate 
Self-Esteem and Firmness. The natural lan- 
guage of the latter organs is seen in the modest 
stooping attitude of the body, while also the 
natural language of large reasoning organs is 
perceptible in the inclining direction of the 
head forward toward the seat of those organs. 
We here introduce a translation of the remarks 
appended to the portrait in the work above al- 
luded to :— 





=! 


A FINE ORGANIZATION. 


“Tue Prorounp Tuinker.—-This figure, 


a little exaggerated, is introduced to represent. 


still better the image of a man absorbed in his 
own reflections. This person dreams as he 
walks—his arms are crossed behind his back— 
his head is bent forward in proportion as he is 
destitute of Firmness, Self-Hsteem, and Ap- 
probativeness, and has in general weak passions. 
The great mass of his brain is forward and on 
the top of his head. A man of this character 





is quite inoffensive—he has good judgment, and 
excellent feelings, but he is fond of solitude 
and protracted meditation ; he is inattentive and 
absent-minded ; and as he walks without know- 
ing where he goes, and is entirely absorbed in his 
own thoughts, he easily gets astray, forgets 
what o’clock it is, does not recognize his ac- 
quaintances, and scarcely perceives what is pas- 
sing during his long preoccupation. 

“Tt is not Causality alone, however, which 
produces this strong and profound concentration, 
to which many persons are subject. An ex- 
cessive Ideality often plunges the mind into a 
series of feelings so intense as to completely 
absorb it, and detach it from the external world. 
Religious ecstasy is sometimes so strong as to 
ravish the soul, and make it insensible to every 
other emotion. Certain artists and men of sci- 
ence shut themselves up for the sake of yield- 
ing without distraction to their intellectual en- 
joyments. Some persons love to be abstracted 
in themselves, not for the sake of reflecting on 
causes and effects, but to feel more sensibly the 
influence of precious recollections, and of emo- 
tions that charm them. We call those persons 
absent-minded who are concentrated within 
themselves, [large Continuity,] and thus live in 
an interior world; in fact, they are equally inat- 
tentive in those moments of preoccupation, and 
seem to have lost the faculty of understanding.” 

Behold the contrast between these likenesses ! 
In the second, what a sluggish, hard, coarse- 
grained organization; not of the head merely, 
but extending to the very feet. Who ever saw 
a clear, elevated mind in connection with such a 
body? How little of manliness in the attitude 
of the head; what a brutal face and stumpy 
neck. His arms, body, legs, and feet look as 
if no noble sentiment or sprightly thought ever 
employed them to do its bidding. But the head 
commands our special attention. The great 
predominance of development is in the base of 
the brain, about the neck and the ears, in the 
regions of the brute passions, while the front 
and top of the head, in the regions of the intel- 
lectual and moral organs, are almost idiotically 
deficient, evincing the most malevolent disposi- 
tions. In both these respects, the contrast 
with the other portrait is most striking, nor less 
so the tone and texture of the entire physical 
organization. Such a head, beastly in the ex- 
treme, requires just such a body to be its 
minister, nay, such a low mind must tend to 
brutalize the whole body in form and motion. 
Such a head will be sensual in love, ferocious, 
stubborn, and contrary in disposition ; a glutton 
in appetite; destitute of taste and refinement ; 
stupid in intellect; incapable of reasoning, and 
extremely low in moral emotion. A natural 
vagabond, open to all the incitements to low 
and vulgar criminality; a being who, for the 


_ safety of society, should be guarded by law, as 


we would a lunatic, from the temptations to 
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vice afforded by bad associations, and the means 
of becoming intemperate. We should regard 
such persons as we do orphan children—to be 
taken care of—provided with something to do 
by which an honest support can be earned—and 
removed from contact with vicious associations. 
We translate and insert the following from the 
French work above quoted :— 


eee ill 





A COARSE ORGANIZATION, 


“A Bap Orcanization.—Nature produces 
tigers, wolves, foxes, and skunks, and they are 
recognized by their conformation, and we know 
what we have to deal with when we meet one 
of these ferocious and malignant animals; we — 
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contrive means to preserve ourselves from them 
and to get rid of them. 

“ Unfortunately, some men are born with or- 
ganizations so defective that they scarcely be- 
long to the human race, either on account of 
the deformity of their limbs, or on account of the 
still more deplorable deformity of their brain. 

* Phrenological collections contain abundant 
examples of dangerous and even fatal cerebral 
organizations. Frightful malefactors have ex- 
isted; they are monsters in the full signification 
of that word; the moral monstrosity has been 
the cause of the physical monstrosity. 


“When the inferior, posterior, and lateral 
portion of the brain, which contains the organs 
of the propensities, is predominant, as in the un- 
fortunate which this design represents, it is 
evident that their moral dispositions are too fee- 
ble to counterpoise these propensities. If the 
intelligence which the perceptive faculties give 
is great, this man, or rather this animal, is still 
more dangerous; he is intelligent, and capable 
of reasoning and exercising control over him- 
self; he uses his intelligence only to pander to 
his propensities ; and invincible Firmness gives 
him the greatest energy. This man wills evil: 
expect neither restraint nor reform in this un- 
happy organization. Such a man, given up to 
himself, naturally inclines to evil by the violence 
of his propensities ; and when, after great crime 
against nature and society, he falls into the 
hands of repressive justice, penal law is ap- 
plied to him, which has neither been able to re- 
strain the malefactor nor protect society from 
his fiereeness; the crime is punished but the 
evil is not prevented. It is a grave question for 
meditation, this, which Phrenology presents to 
legislators. 

“In the expression of this head, independent 
of its hideous conformation, striking external 


signs evince the evil disposition of this off-cast | 


of nature. 

“The head, buried between the shoulders and 
held down behind and below by the weight of 
the brain at the base ; the side-look, greedy and 
stealthy, and the raising of the eye-brow, are 
the ordinary signs of cunning, cupidity, and bru- 
tality restrained. He is like the cat, or rather 
the tiger, that waits in ambush for his prey, 
which, if he were sure of impunity, he would 
take boldly ; constraint obliges it to use cunning, 
and according to circumstances he will employ 
violence or cunning; but whatever his manner 
of attack, he only thinks of satisfying his pro- 
pensities, whose irresistable force impels him on 
to all kinds of debauchery and crime. 

“The most deplorable conformation of the 
head is that which presents a narrow and re- 
treating fore-head, a round and pointed vertex, 
and a large base around and behind the ears, It 
is, at the same time, of repulsive aspect and fa- 
tal consequence, A man thus formed ,is a be- 
ing degraded to the level of the beast.” 





BASEMENT STORY OF 


DESCRIPTION OF THE INTERIOR OF 
THE RESIDENCE OF 0, S. FOWLER, 


Former articles on building have described my 
WALL MATERIAL, mode of making, é&c.: this treats 
its énternal arrangements, forms of rooms, &c. To 
begin with the lower, or cellar story. My house is 
located on an oval knoll, digging off the top of 
which furnished me with nearly all the stones, large 
and small, used in putting up its walls, All my 
cellar, therefore, is above grownd, except two holes, 
C L, and M, along-side of my ice-house. 

_ My ice-house consists of rwo storrzs—the upper 
one for ice, the lower, a room kept cool by the ice 
and its drippings—a preservatory for keeping fruit, 
butter, eggs, fresh meat, fish, bacon, pies, dc., dec. 
I took a perfectly sound and hard apple from it in 
August, stored the fall before, and kept it till De- 
cember in a warm, bad place, yet it retained its 
flavor perfectly. They have been kept two years, 
and grapes one. The melting ice keeps this room 
at a temperature just above the freezing point, and 
surrounded by stifled and cold air, so that its pre- 
serving powers are remarkable. Its structure is 
simple, and as follows :— 

Erect studs as for a wall. Lath and plaster 
both sides, and finish the outside as you do your 
house, This furnishes 2 place for dead air—the 
best non-conductor in the world—superior, says 


THE OCTAGON HOUSE. 


Professor Silliman, to tan-bark, or even charcol 

In the plastering use a little cement. Then erect 
another set of studs, first haviog nailed on your 
lath before they are raised; then raise and fasten 
them, and plaster from the inside, or between the 
studs ; this gives two confined air chambers. 
Then lath on the inside of these studs, and plaster, 
and you have three air chambers all around your 
ice house and preservatory for both stories. Next 
lay your floor for the bottom of your ice-house and 
top of your preservatory, and make it water-tight, by 
caulking, or plastering with cement, or in some other 
way ; and haying this floor descend an inch from 
the middle each way, so as to carry off the water, 
and resting this floor on rows of studs below, whi sh 
serve both to support the ice and fasten shelves to, 
and to the outside row of studs lath and plaster 
with cement, so that the ice drippings may run off 
behind this inner wall of the preservatory, or be- 
tween it and the two rows of studs above described. 
Your preservatory is now perfectly dry, and of one 
temperature the year round. Its bottom should 
also be double, so as to be dry, yet let water pass 
under it. In mine the ice water is gathered at the 
door, under which it runs through a lead pipe, bent 
upward like a new moon, which allows water to 
pass out, but prevents air from passing in. It 
passes into this cellar O L, and my milk closet M, 
which also has two stories, the lower for preserves 
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and what else we want to keep, yet do not think 
worth the trouble of going into the preservatory, 
and the top for milk, having two floors, which ad- 
mits the cold air up into the milk-room, yet pre- 
vents dirt from descending, by the lower one catch- 
ing it. 

All required to make this floor is, having laid 
your floor timbers, nail a floor to their under side, 
leaving a space an inch or two wide, at one side, 
and a shelf over this crack will prevent much dirt 
from getting down, and then nailing another floor 
to the fop of these timbers having another opening 
on the other side of the floor, 

M for milk ; the cold air passing up from the bot- 
tom story, into which the water runs from under 
the preservatory, both having shelves. A like ar- 
rangement at C L gives two large cellars, one above 
the other, on a like principle. 

The entrance to my preservyatory is with two 
stairways leading to it, one from the side to- 
wards the kitchen, for the cook, and the other larger, 
for the gardener to take down barrels of beef, 
Thus all the 
cold of my ice is saved, and cools jive rooms, the 


fruits, and the larger articles. 


preservatory and the other two double storied 
rooms contiguous. Even the cold which escapes in 
opening the preservatory door passes into these 
rooms, besides cooling the room marked A P, for 
apples, potatoes, &c., and that marked K §, for kitch- 
en stores, both of which are fitted up with shelves, 
Now I submit whether here is not a plan worthy 
of imitation (unless it can be improved on) in any 
house whose owner can afford an extra $100, the 
And how soon will it quit 
cost by buying butter, eggs, fruit, &c., when abun- 


utmost it need cost. 


dant and cheap, and keeping them as good as new 
till scarce and high, and then selling, to say nothing 
of the luxury of having fruit, grapes, and perfectly 
sweet May butter the year round, for they experi- 
ence no sensible deterioration in flavor. I also 
keep in it the juice of my fruits, which does not 
ferment, or at least scarcely perceptibly, and is 
therefore new wine, all but the intoxicating part, 
caused by fermentation. My dietetic doctrine is 
that man should live mainly on unbolted wheat 
bread, and fruit, or its juice, eaten as we eat bread 
and milk, and that this fruit juice should take the 
place of water. At all events, it is the daintiest 
of luxuries. Thus, the newly compressed juice of 
the black raspberry is most delicious, and in this 
preservatory retains its delicious flavor, which fer- 
mentation would destroy. It is kept here for 
months, as is also that of other fruits—the straw- 
On no account would I 
do without the luxury of this preservatory. 

In the closet C one angle S carries up a stove- 
pipe hole, made out of that very material described 
for making the wall, and drawing up as you filled 
up, a round stick the size of the flue desired—a 
cheap way of making chimneys, and as good as the 
very best. A wash-boiler is stationed in the 
adjoining room, W R, having a cistern, CI, 10 X 10 
—-it can easily be made larger or smaller—which 
receives the surplus water from the cisterns above, 
and the roof having at one corner three straight 
walls, one of which extends from bettom to top of 
the cistern, made of this same wall material, or of 


berry, cherry, peach, ce. 








brick, and cemented both sides, having holes at the 
bottom. The other two are a foot or eighteen inches 
high, and say a foot on each side of the other, also 
cemented, and the spaces between them and the 
high wall filled in with charcoal and coarse gravel, 
so that the water rising to this low wall runs down 
through this filtering charcoal through those holes 
at the bottom of the high wall, then up through 
charcoal and coarse gravel on the other side, and 
thus doubly filtered, makes the very best drinking 
water in the world. Observe, too, that it joins on 
the cool milk closet M, and hence imbibes consider- 
able coolness from the ice-water. If I had ever so 
good well or spring water, I should want these 
cisterns, because double-filtered rain-water is pre- 
ferable to al/ other water for drinking and culinary 
purposes. Observe, also, that this water gets a 
double filtration in the cisterns above, before enter- 
ing this, or four filters in all. And how much more 
handy to turn a faucet and draw water iced into 
a pail, than to raise it from the well, or from a cis- 
tern under-ground, or below, when you require it 
for use. These remarks apply doubly to the cis- 
tern at the other side of the house, near the kitch- 
en, K. 

At the left of this cistern is a dark cellar, C, for 
sauce, or whatever you wish to keep from freezing ; 
cool in summer, because excluded on all sides from 
the sun, and on the side joining the two story cellar, 
CL, and the cistern on another, and free from frost 
in winter, besides being easily aired by its two 
doors. And this airing of cellars is all important, 
for, otherwise, decaying vegetables infect and poison 
the rooms above, by finding its way up through the 
floor. Many a sickly family may find the causes 
of their maladies in these damp unaired pit-holes, 
called cellars, fetid with piles of rotting potatoes 
or cabbages. Have your cellars where you like, 
but let me have mine above ground, and on a level 
with my kitchen, so as to be both accessible and 
pleasant, and so that I can get my vegetables éo it, 
Still the main body of the far- 
mer’s vegetables should be stored under his barn 
floor, so that he can drive his cart to the hatch- 
way and dump right into his potato, cabbage, carrot, 
rutabaga, beet, parsnip, and other cellars, or binns. 

By the side of this is another room, L, which 
may be used for storing bedsteads, lumber, barrels, 
and such rubbish as garrets usually contain, tools 
included, with this advantage, that it is handy, and 
just where you want it, whereas the garret is very 
bad to get to and from. Or any other use can be 
made of it the proprietor chooses. Perhaps the 
one who locks up, answers the night bell, &ec,, might 
eleep in it. 

Between it and the wash-room, and at the end 
of the cistern, is a store-room, ST, some 7 x 10, just 
the place to put family stores, sugar, molasses, 
flour, pork, &e., &c., also furnished with shelves and 
some drawers. A small closet off the apple-room, 
from which also starts another stack of chimneys, 
completes this the north half of my house. How 
it would suit the reader I care little, since it suits 
its planner and owner to a charm. 

Next comes the entry. It is in this very cellar 
story, where every entry ought to be, and, hence, 
does not separate the main rooms above, yet gives 


as well as from it. 
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every end any entry secures; of which more here- 
after. 


It consists of two parts. That line running 
nearly through it, and terminating in two octagonal 
pillars, is the central wall of the house, running 
from bottom to top, while the two walls on each 
side of it are for this story only, and are eight 
inches thick, while the middle one is a foot, and 
built like the outside walls. Tremendous pressure 
comes on parts of it, yet it stands. FE is the front 
entrance, where strangers will naturally apply for 
ingress to the house; and the room RR is for a 
common receiving-room, hat-stand, reading-room, 
&c., and that pillar in the entry has an elk’s head 
and horns, and some deer-horns masoned into it, on 
which to hang hats and cloaks. From this entry 
callers are then conducted up into the center of the 
story above, and taken into dining-room, drawing- 
room, the bed-rooms still above, or wherever it is 
desirable for them to go, in accordance with their 
station and business. 


From the other end of this half of the entry 
another flight of stairs conducts from the kitchen 
and back entry up to the same landing place in the 
stairway above; of which when we come to that 
story. Under these two flights of stairs, and ac- 
cessible by a door in this center wall, is just the 
place for coal, and coal is the only proper material 
for heating houses—of which, however, in its place. 
Adjoining is a place for the furnace, marked F, and 
manufacturing gas out of cheap oil, soap-fat, dic., 
which is far cheaper than common gas, easily made, 
even by a boy, and probably the cheapest and best 
way to light a house. Or the place marked G, as 
designed for gas fixtures, can be used for bathing, 
it being next the cistern. 


The other side of the center wall is a through 
entry; serves every purpose of one, and is just 
where you want it. 


Passing through this entry we enter the kitchen, 
K, the great stomach of the house ; having a well, 
from which water is drawn outside, and also into 
the kitchen itself, and the other side of this kitchen 
is water from the cistern by turning a faucet, and 
a lead pipe from this cistern connects with the 
range, R. Two pantries,C L and P, connect with 
this kitchen and one another, and one with the ad- 


joining room, W D, a workman’s dining-room. . 


At the back end of the closet, C L, which is 5 x 14, 
wide enough for two rows of shelves, and a barrel 
under them if desired, and a passage-way besides, 
is a dumb-waiter which goes from the bottom to 
the top of the house, serving every story in its 
passage—a contrivance worth $100 to any $1,000 
house—proportionally to a more costly one. The 
general objection to them is that they carry up all 
the bad odors from the kitcher, which in this in- 
stance is prevented by the intervening closet. 
How many steps must this save in going up and 
down stairs in the course of a year. Through a 
speaking-tube near the dumb-waiter a communica- 
tion is opened from the kitchen to the upper rooms, 
so that what is wanted from the kitchen may be 
called for and sent up, and what is wanted from 
above may be sent down, and thus nearly all the 
running up and down stairs saved by the dumb 
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waiter. Nor isit at all in the way, from bottom to 
top of the house. 

The kitchen connects with the workmen’s dining- 
room, 15 X 22, and this, with their sitting-room, WS, 
—no unenviable place to spend evenings, and where 
they can amuse themselves without straying to the 
grogshop or other objectionable places. 

On the south side of the house, under the porti- 
co, and corresponding with the ice-house, is the 
green-house, the advantages of which I will not 
now discuss. Suffice it to say, that $75 to $100 is 
an ample allowance for it, and no $1,000 house 
should be without it. That sum can scarcely be 
spent upon a house elsewhere to as great an in- 
crease of comfort. Here the mistress can have her 
flowers and the master his grapevines, and the 
waste water can be conducted from the rooms im- 
mediately above, as well as from the kitchen, to 
to the grape border. Without a glass-house, larger 
or smaller, I consider any house very imperfect. 
Its advantages have only to be known to be gen- 
erally adopted. 


A back stairway in the angle between the 
kitchen and men’s dining-room having a two- 
story oven, under it, leads up into a like stair- 
way above, and up into stories still above, as 
will be seen in our next. This completes the lower, 
or ground, or cellar story, which is eight-and a-half 
feet high in the clear. Those angular stories erect- 
ed on the angles of the ice and green houses, lead 
from the ground to the top of the ice and green 
houses, and an offset, both for receiving in— 
there being an outside entrance to the ice-house 
here—and for landing from and entering the car- 
riage, completes the main features of this story ; 
which is submitted not to builders and men merely, 
but especially to women and PRACTICAL HOUSE- 
KEEPERS, for such approval or criticism as they 
may award it. That it cannot be bettered is not 
asserted, but that it is far superior to any basement 
arrangement before invented is maintained. And 
mark to what extent the octagon form contributes 
to this ead. Building reader, is not this plan worthy 
your adoption? Our next article will take us into 
the stories above. 





SOMNAMBULISM. 


Tn our article in the last number of this Journal, 
it was shown that dreams are the result of an ac- 
tion, more or less perfect, of the nervo-sentient 
essences of the soul, after the physical organs of 
sense, by the repose of the body, have ceased to be 
their sole medium. It was shown that the superior 
freedom frequently enjoyed by these psychical 
essences during bodily slumber, give them, in cer- 
tain cases, a superior degree of susceptibility, and 
may even qualify them for the perception of truths 
entirely beyond the reach of the mind in its normal 
state. We come now to remark, that besides the 
set of nerves, called the nerves of sensation, which 
in the normal state of the system, serve as one 
portion of the circulatory medium of these essences, 
there is another set, through which are performed 
the functions of muscular motion. 

In the ordinary dream-state, both the nerves of 
sensation and the nerves of motion are quiescent ; 


and then the mind may fancy the occurrence of 
various bodily motions, while in reality the body is 
ina torpid and immovable state. But from cer- 
tain irregular conditions of the nervous system 
which sometimes occur, the nerves of the senses 
may become torpid by the recession of their ordi- 
narily pervading medium, (which may act in com- 
parative freedom from corporeal influences, thus 
giving rise to dreams,) while the nerves of motion 


| may still preserve their ordinary relations to their 


exciting essence, and may thus still convey to the 
muscles the impulses of the will. Ina greater or 
less degree, this condition of the motor nerves du- 
ring dreams, sometimes occurs, perhaps, with the 
majority of people. In some cases, simply the 
nerves controlling the organs of speech preserve, 
wholly or in part, their normal excitability, and 
then the dreamer is able to give outer utterance to 
his thoughts. 
their sle: p.” 


It is said that such persons “talk in 
In others, still farther ramifications 
of the motor nerves are open to excitement, and 
then there is the ability to execute various partial 
motions of the body with greater or less power 
and precision. In other cases, a// the motor 
nerves seem to preserve the normal state, and 
being under the control of the soul’s volitions in- 
duced by impressions received through its now 
comparatively spiritualized medium of sensation, 
the dreamer is able to rise from his recumbent po- 
sition, walk about, execute his various fancies, or 
attend to his ordinary business, and even to do 
many things of which he would be totally incapa- 
ble while in the waking state. This is the state 
commonly known as SOMNAMBULISM OF SLEEP-WALK- 
ING. 

Owing (as it must be) to an exalted condition of 
the medium of perception externally, known as the 
senses, persons in this state are sometimes able to 
form the most accurate estimates of relative posi- 
tions, of motions, and of equilibriums, which capa- 
city they have manifested in climbing from the 
windows of their bed-rooms, ascending to the roofs 
of houses, or to the tops of high walls, seeming 
eyen to take delight in balancing themselves and 
walking in places which they would neither be 
able nor have the courage to approach while awake. 

But there are other features which generally 
characterize the phenomenon of somnambulism, 
which are still more remarkable than this nice ap- 
preciation of equilibrium. One of these is the par- 
tial and sometimes apparently complete suspension 
of outer sensation which occurs. Thus, in many 
instances, the somuambulist may be struck, or 
pinched, or pricked with a sharp instrument until 
the blood flows, without exhibiting the least symp- 
tom of sensitiveness, The most pungent aromatics 
applied to the nose sometimes fail to affect the 
sense of smell. Loud noises made for the purpose 
of arousing the subject are apparently unheard, 
and the pupil of the eye (when open) often mani- 
fests entire insensibility to the approach of light. 
These facts have been ascertained by careful ex- 
periments which did not admit of the possibility of 
mistake. 

Corevuo0n cites, among other cases in point, one 
taken from the Transactions of the Medical Society 
of Bresleau, concerning a rope-maker, who, during 


fits of somnambulism, performed many operations 
in his ordinary business, and quite as well if not 
better than he could have done the same things 
while in the normal state. He even, while in his 
fits, repeatedly rode on horseback to a town situa- 
ted at a distance where his business called him, 
without ever missing his way, or experiencing any 
embarrassment; and the writer adds: “ During 
the continuance of the paroxysm he was quite in- 
sensible: though pricked, pinched, or struck, he 
felt nothing. He could not see when his eyes 
were forced open. He could not smell even the 
most volatile spirit; nor could he hear the report 
of a pistol when fired close beside him.” 


Dr. Renarp, of Mentz, an eminent German phy- 
sician, reports several cases of somnambulism as 
following catalepsy the phenomena attending 
which were similar to the foregoing. Of one of 
these cases Dr. R. observes that the patient’s eyes 
“were open and fixed; all her limbs were flexible, 
but she was still without consciousness, as previous- 
ly, during her convulsions. She heard nothing, 
saw nothing—nay,she did not manifest any feeling 
when pricked so as to draw blood. A candle held 
before her widely-opened eyes occasioned no con- 
traction of the pupils, nor any motion in the eyes 
themselves. We cried as loudly as possible into 
her ears; she exhibited no symptoms of conscious- 
Dr. R. reports other cases of a similar 
character, but of these particular details are deemed 
unnecessary. 


ness.” 


Though it is seldom that natural somnambulists 
are subjected to such careful observation and ex- 
periment as were made in the foregoing cases, it is 
generally known that it is sometimes almost im- 
possible to arouse them to the wakeful state, until 
the peculiar affection naturally passes off; and this 
of course would not be the case if the external 
senses were not almost wholly suspended in their 
functions. 

But although external sensation is thus frequent- 
ly suspended in somnambulists, there is commonly 
still a lively internal sensibility with reference to 
whatever external things the thoughts happen to 
be employed upon. So lively, indeed, is this, in 
many instances, as to yive to the merely fanciful 
the effect of reality. Thus a young ecclesiastic, of 
whom an account is given in the French Encyclo- 
pedia by the Archbishop of Bourdeaux, once ima- 
gined himself, while in a fit of somnambulism such 
as he was frequently subject to, to be walking on 
the bank of a river and seeing a child fall in. Sup- 
posing the child to be drowning, he instantly threw 
himself on his bed and commenced the motions of 
swimming, which he continued to perform until he 
felt a bundle of something upon the corner of his 
bed, which he took fur the child. This he seized 
with one hand, while with the other he continued 
the motions of swimming until he believed that he 
had gained the bank of the river. He then laid 
down his burden, and commenced shivering as 
though he had really been into a frozen river. He 
said to those who were observing him, that he was 
freezing, and called for some brandy to warm him. 
_ But it isa still more remarkable fact that in 
many cases of somnambulism, éhere is a most accu- 
rate discernment of outer objects, requiring sight, 
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when the person is in total darkness, or when his 


eyes are tightly closed, and even thickly bandaged. 


Of the numerous and well authenticated cases 
which might be cited in proof of this assertion, we 
have room only for the following : 

A Mr. Collins of East Bloomfield, New York, 
whose case is related on the authority of his brother, 
“would, while asleep, often arise and write poetry 
and long letters in a room perfectly dark. He 
would make his lines straight, cross his t’s and 
dot his i’s,and make it perfectly legible. He 
seemed to be clairvoyant when in this state, and 
would often tell what a sister and brother in-law 
were doing, and where they were, when several 
hundred miles off...... His statements, though 
many and often, were always found correct.” 

The same author relates on the authority of an 
eye and ear witness in whom he had perfect confi- 
dence, the case of a girl who would rise in her 
sleep at the sound of a violin, enter into conversa- 
tion with the family, calling each one of its mem- 
bers by anew name, and “ would often read in any 
book in the darkest night, when the shutters were 
fast closed and the room as dark as it possibly 
could be. At such times she not only read cor- 
rectly, but would tell the exact time by any watch 
however the hands might be moved back or for- 
ward.” 

Of the young ecclesiastic before referred to 
whose case is reported by the Archbishop of Bour- 
deaux, the following additional particulars may 
now be cited: 

The young man was in the habit of rising from 
his bed and writing sermons while in his sleep. 
Whenever he finished a page he would read it 
aloud and correct it. Once, on altering the ex- 
pression, “ce devin enfant,” he substituted the 
word “adorable” for “devin,” and observing that 
the word adorable (commencing with a vowel) re- 
quired that the word ce before it should be changed 
into cet, he accordingly added the #, While he was 
writing, the Archbishop “held a piece of paste- 
board under his chin to prevent him from seeing 
the paper on which he was writing; but he wrote 
on, not at all incommoded. The paper on which 
he was writing was then removed, and another 
piece substituted; but he instantly perceived the 
change. He also wrote pieces of music in this 
state, with his eyes closed. The words were under 
the music, and once were too large, and not placed 
exactly under the corresponding notes. He soon 
perceived the error, blotted out the part, and wrote 
it over again with great exactness.” 

The case of Jane C. Riper, known as the Spring- 
field (Massachusetts) somnambulist, created some 
years ago much wonder and speculation among in- 
telligent persons acquainted with the facts. Du- 
ring her paroxysms Miss Rider would attend to 
her domestic duties with apparently as much facil- 
ity and correctness as when in the waking state, 
and would sometimes sew, thread her needle, read, 
and perform other operations requiring a most 
delicate exercise of the sense of sight, with her eyes 
perfectly closed, or when the room was totally dark. 
She would sometimes rise from her bed during the 
night, arrange the table for a meal, and on one or 
two occasions actually prepared a dinner. ‘While 





engaged in these operations she one time observed 
a lamp burning in the room, and extinguished it, 
saying that she did not know why people wished 
to keep a lamp burning in the daytime. She al- 
most invariably supposed it was day: hence her 
common reply when reminded that it was time to 
retire, was, “ What! go to bed in the daytime ?” 

Though in most of her paroxysms her eyes were, 
to appearance, firmly closed, yet, in order to guard 
against every possibility of deception, a large black 
silk handkerchief, between the folds of which were 
placed two pieces of cotton batting, was, on one 
occasion, applied directly over her eyes, and in such 
a manner as to completely fill the cavity on each 
side of her nose. Various names were then written 
on cards, both of persons with whom she was ac- 
quainted, and of those who were unknown to her 
which she read as soon as they were presented to her. 
Miss R. also wrote distinctly and legibly while her 
eyes were thus bandaged; and after writing the 
word “Springfield,” and observing that she had 
left out the 1, she inserted the letter with great 
precision. 

She also, while in her paroxysms, learned, with 
great facility to play at backgammon, and with 
her eyes closed, could make the moves correctly, 
though while in the state of outer wakefulness she 
knew nothing of the game. It should be added, 
that after she returned to her normal state, she 
never had the slightest remembrance of anything 
which occurred during her attacks—a fact which 
applies to almost all cases of somnambulism. 

The foregoing, with many other particulars of 
this remarkable case, were reported by Dr. Belden, 
the somnambulist’s attending physician. 

Volumes, indeed, might be filled with the de- 
tails of cases similar to those stated above. They 
are to be found in greater or less abundance among 
the records of all ages. Almost every experienced 
physician has met with something of the kind in 
the course of his practice, and the fact of their fre- 
quent occurrence no intelligent medical practi- 
tioner presumes to deny. 

Yet, firmly established as facts of this nature are 
admitted to be, they have, strange to say, been 
generally considered by those who ought to have 
been most familiar with their true philosophy, as 
importing little beyond a diseased condition of the 
nervous systems of those with whom they occur. 
Their bearings upon the question of the soul’s in- 
terior constitution and powers have seldom been 
considered. Yet it is most obvious that several 
of the phenomena familiarly known to sometimes 
accompany somnambulism, and especially the 
phenomenon of sight without the use of the natural 
eye, could not occur if there were not in man an 
interior, living, and sentient principle, or spiritual 
constitution, which, under certain circumstances, 
may perform its percipient and rational functions, 
even independent of the bodily organs of sense. 
If this does not of itself absolutely demonstrate, it 
at least presents the idea in a very conceivable 
and rational form, that man as to his essential 
nature, is a spirit, and that the outer body is 
simply his Aabitation, and his passive vehicle of 
manifestation to, and communication with, the 
external world; and that when the outer body, by 
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disease or old age, becomes unfit for these pur- 
poses, the man himself—the spirit—-may, in un- 
broken consciousness, dwell in a more interior mode 
of being—-a mode of being to which the state of 
somnambulism seems to be a half-way approxima- 
tion. 

In a future article we may take occasion to dis- 
cuss the relations of this theory of an interior and 
spiritual constitution, with that doctrine of Phre- 
nology which connects the normal mental manifes- 
tations with particular cerebral organs, and show 
that there is not necessarily any conflict between 
the two doctrines. But for the present we close 
with this respectful suggestion : 

That facts such as are above submitted, as being 
known by every intelligent physician and psychol- 
ogist to frequently accompany natwral somnambu- 
lism, ought to make every modest man hesitate 
before he joins in the vulgar ery of “humbug” 
and “collusion” against the alleged similar facts of 
induced somnambulism, even though the latter be 
induced by a process concerning the nature and 
power of which those who raise this cry are inva- 
riably and entirely ignorant—viz., that process 
which has been termed Mersmerism or ANIMAL 
MacGnetisM. w.F. 
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HINDRANCES TO MENTAL 


IMPROVEMENT. 


BY L. P. BUELL. 





Many persons are often at a loss to conjecture 
why men of extraordinary mental endowments so 
often live and die without doing anything worthy 
of being remembered by posterity. But this mys- 
tery can be solved by considering the hindrances to 
mental improvement which exist in every nation 
under heaven, One who is well versed in the prac- 
tical application of Phrenology, readily discovers 
in many children, whose craniums he examines, the 
germs of future greatness. He observes those 
children as they grow up to manhood, and mourns 
when he sees them sacrificing the noble and god- 
like faculties with which they were endowed on 
the altar of unhallowed passion. 

One man is a slave to his appetite. His mind 
may be of a high order, but he likes the things of 
this world too well to follow the example of Frank- 
lin, and “feast his body on a roll of bread, that 
divine philosophy may regale his soul.” Intemper- 
ance is not confined to the immoderate use of ar- 
dent spirits. Millions, in our own country, are 
slaves to the appetite for food, which, being abused 
in childhood and youth, is a fertile cause of untold 
suffering in riper years. The farmer, who has long 
winter evenings of leisure, returns from his toil to 
his home, with an appetite, sharpened by the exer- 
cise he has taken in the open air, eats a hearty sup- 
per, warms himself by the fire, and, like a full-fed 
animal inclosed in a pen, falls asleep, and is unfit 
for study or society. His intellect may be of a high 
order, but his gluttonous habits prevent him from 
exercising it in such a manner as to make him rise 
above his fellows in point of general intelligence, 

The merchant engages in business to such an ex- 
tent that his whole mind is engrossed in it, and if 
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he takes up a book to read, his thoughts soon wan- 
der upon some enterprise whereby he may increase 
his worldly goods, or be able to meet a bank pay- 
ment at the appointed time, and thus save himself 
from irretrievable bankruptcy. The fashions of so- 
ciety render it necessary for him tosupport himself 
and family in an expensive style of living, and to 
accomplish this object he neglects to cultivate those 
faculties which insure moral and intellectual dis- 
tinction. 

The sensualist may be endowed with superior in- 
tellectual gifts, but failing to govern his passions, 
he follows the promptings of his blind animal in- 
stincts, and thus transforms the image of the Al- 
mighty, stamped upon his brow, into the likeness 
of a demon, 

The worshipper of the goddess Fashion, taxes 
all the energies of his body and soul to adorn him- 
self in such a manner as to attract the notice of a 
yain world, and thus fails to secure that “ inward 
adorning” which alone raises man to that standard 
of excellence which allies him to beings of a supe- 
rior order of intelligence, 

Thus have we briefly noticed some of the hin- 
drances to mental improvement, and the list might 
be greatly enlarged, if it were deemed necessary, 
in order more fully to impress the subject on the 
mind of the reader. It only remains for us to 
point out a way by which these hindrances can be 
removed. And this can be done in a few words. 
Let every one be instructed in regard to his own 
nature, as a physical, moral, and religious being, 
and thus learn his duty to his God, his neighbor, 
and himself. All educated minds can do this, with 
the aid of the Bible, Physiology, and Phrenology. 
With the assistance which this triune fraternity af- 
fords us, we can remove the hindrances to mental 
improvement, and at length fulfill the design of the 
Creator in placing us upon earth. Human progress, 
however, is of gradual growth, and it is not to be 
expected that mankind will emerge at once from 
the state in which they now exist, to the full frui- 
tion of that temporal felicity which is in reserve 
for posterity. 








Boston ations, 











Kossura, and his reception in Massachusetts, is 
the topic at the time we write. This has called 
out rather full expressions of some “notions,” that 
had their cradle in Boston before the Revolution, 
and went forth thence not without influence over 
the world. On the whole, in spite of mountains of 
conservative ice and prejudice piled up here in the 
old town of the Adamses and Hancocks, the illus- 
trious exile has perhaps nowhere met so warm and 
so sincere a welcome as since he entered Massa- 
chusetts. Owing to some misunderstandings about 
formalities, which it is not worth while to inquire 
into, it has been purely a State reception, the city 
fathers, as such, doing nothing. But practically it 
has been the same thing—that is to say, the peo- 
ple’s welcome. 

Kossuth entered the old Bay State in the right 
way, through Springfield and Northampton, through 
Brookfield and Worcester, well named the heart 





of the Commonwealth, where his reception was 
worthy of the heart of a great, intelligent, pros- 
perous, high-toned, free State. They did not try 
to detain him with empty speech-making, but gave 
him solid marks of sympathy in his great cause, 
greeting him as a representative of an idea, a peo- 
ple, and of all humanity, and bidding him God 
speed in his mission to Boston, to that city where 
his voice and presence were so much needed, and 
where there was so much latent fire and power 
which he might quicken into its own proper vitali- 
ty for good. 

His entrance and reception at the State-House, 
on what he called our “ capitol hill ;’ his review of 
the military on the common; his first address in 
Faneuil Hall, which only disappointed by its beau 
tiful and chaste calmness, being delivered from 
MSS., but not by its tone, which was of the purest, 
loftiest, most religious, nor by its force of logic; 
his welcome the next day in each of the executive 
and legislative halls, with fitting speech each time ; 
and the great time of the legislative banquet in 
the evening, in old Faneuil Hall again, when the 
light of the upturned, beaming faces of guests at 
the tables, with the smiles and waving handker- 
chiefs of ladies in the galleries, and the portraits 
of the fathers shining from the walls, all seemed 
aglow with one pure and fervent spirit, under the 
spell of the Magyar’s eloquence—brought the thing 
to one, but only to a first, climax. His speeches 
on all these various occasions were equally and 
wonderfully various. This last one in Faneuil Hall, 
which was purely extempore, covered, perhaps, 
more ground than any one speech which Kossuth 
has delivered in the United States. It was full of 
history, and made many wonder “ where was Bow- 
en?” There was no resisting the genuineness and 
sincerity of the man’s look and utterance. A very 
conservative friend, who sat near us, said :—* This 
is aman whom one could die for; I would rather 
die, any day, than have him die.” The perfect 
simplicity with which he uttered his great things, 
was inimitable. And that winning courtesy was 
music to the eye and ear; the manner of that hap- 
py response to old ex-president Quincy, was as per- 
fect and spontaneous as a Mozart melody. 

He stood on Bunker Hill. There his speech was 
a pure and lofty lyric, an outgushing of the highest 
patriotic and humanitary emotions. Who has not 
read it and felt it? He went to Cambridge, and 
carried an unwonted enthusiasm into the n.idst of 
an academic exhibition, melting not a little of the 
professional ice before his genial presence. In 
Lynn, and Salem, and Danvers he had still new and 
glorious contacts with the sovereign and enlight- 
ened people. This made already the twelfth day 
of this exciting visit, and his exhausted physique 
demanded rest; the people of West Cambridge 
had arches, cavalcades, and dinner prepared, and 
in Concord, on the first battle-field, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson was to have taken the Magyar by the 
hand, in the name of his liberty-loving townsmen ; 
but these were disappointed; the visit, however, 
was to take place during the next week. A day’s 
rest enabled him to address the Germans on Satur- 
day evening, in their own tongue, in the Melodeon. 
A week more of receptions in the towns and cities 
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about Boston, was to end with still a third grand 
demonstration in Faneuil Hall, admission being con- 
fined to new purchasers of the Hungarian bonds. 
Madame Kossuth, and M. Pulsky and his wife, have 
also come in for a large share of sympathy and ad- 
miration, 

It will be reckoned a good day for Boston, as it 
will for our whole country, when Kossura was 
seen and heard by such vast multitudes of free 
Americans. Whatever may be the result of his 
heroic aspirations for his bleeding country, and 
whatever we may think of armed intervention or 
of the chances of humanity in that old heathenish 
arena of war, one thing is certain, viz:—that Kos- 
surH has had a great mission with regard to ws—a 
mission which he will have effectually and glori- 
ously accomplished, whatever be the temporary 
fate of nations. That mission was to preach the 
great doctrine of liberty in the highest and broadest 
sense, as it was never yet preached: the doctrine, 
that liberty is the common cause of mankind ; that 


in the long run there can be no such thing as an. 


American liberty, or a Hungarian liberty, more 
than there can be an American or a Hungarian 
God. Kossuth preaches, carrying conviction and 
new light to thousands of souls, the solidarity of 
human interests, the brotherhood of peoples. He 
is a genuine prophet, and his words are fraught 
with more glorious meanings and effects, than he 
himself can be entirely conscious of. 





TELeGRAPuic Fire ArarM.—From all the church 
belfries of Boston run electro-magnetic wires, which 
meet, cob-web like, in a central office in the city 
building, like so many nerves of sensation, and go 
out thence again to all parts, like nerves of locomo- 
tion, propagating the noiseless, quick impulsions 
that set all the bells to ringing. In a still night 
you hear a solemn note from some bell nearest you, 
when instantly, like so many echoes in different 
tones, some twenty other bells chime in from every 
quarter. It has asoft, commingling, musical effect ; 
it seems as if some spirit had breathed through all 
the spires, and set all their bells in simultaneous 
vibration, A moment’s hush, and again you hear 
it. Once, twice, thrice ; then a longer pause ; then 
thrice again; and so on many times: and you 
know, and the whole city knows, that a fire has 
broken out in district No. 8, and the firemen, with- 
out loss of time, are wending their ways directly 
to the spot. 


Thus the system is in full operation, and works 
toacharm. Scarcely a minute intervenes, some- 
times, between the turning of the crank of the lit- 
tle signal box, (there is one within forty rods of 
every point,) and the lusty response of the twenty 
church bells, in obedience to the finger-pressure of 
the central operator, on the key corresponding to 
the district whence the alarm came by the little 
crank aforesaid. Fires now are extinguished before 
they have time to gain much headway. 


New Harts, Turarers, erc.—Since the excite- 
ments of the musical season are over, there is great 
activity in providing fit places for such entertain- 
ment against another year. T'wo large and splen- 
did music halls are progressing. One, the “ Boston 
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Music Hall,” in Bunstead Place, is rapidly rising 
above ground, upon most solid foundatiens, and 
will be ready in the autumn to seat audiences of 
nearly three thousand persons, with all comfort and 
elegance of environment. On the site of Tremont 
Temple, lately burned, is to be commenced anoth- 
er, on a similar scale. 

Besides these, the erection of a large and ele- 
gant theater and opera-house is as good as deter- 
mined on; over $100,000 being already subscribed 
for the purpose. This is felt to be an indispensable 
want, seeing that the “Old Drury” in Federal-st., 
the house for many years hallowed by the best 
acting Boston ever saw, is to be pulled down to 
make way for stores. Speaking of building, too, 
there is a plan en foot to raze the Tremont House 
to the ground, and on its site extended back to 
Beacon-street, to erect an immense hotel, of seven 
stories, in elegant free-stone. The native granite 
seems to be yielding the palm to this softer and 
darker stone. 


Cuents of the Ronth. 


DOMESTIC. 


PotiticaL Summary.—The proceedings of Con- 
gress since the issue of our last number have been 
of an unimportant character, presenting no point 
that demands comment, as ccennected with the gen- 
eral welfare of the country. Our sapient legisla- 
tors have consumed much time in unprofitable de- 
bate, giving a forcible illustration of the fact that 
“corporations have no souls,’ by pocketing the 
public money with no visible effort to perform the 
public service. The question of foreign interven- 
tion has called forth several able speeches on both 
sides, The petition of Mr. Collins for increased aid 
to his line of mail steamers has been made the sub- 
ject of animated discussion, but no measures rela- 
ting thereto have been adopted. 

A law suppressing the traffic in ardent spirits 
has passed the Legislature of Massachusetts, The 
vote on the third reading stood politically as fol- 
lows :—In favor of the bill, 93 Whigs, 55 Demo- 
crats,and 72 Free Soilers. Against the bill, 75 
whigs, 47 Democrats, 11 Free Svilers. Absent, 26 
Whigs, 15 Democrats, 4 Free Soil. 

The bill provides that the act shall take effect 
on Saturday, the 19th of June, and that on 
Monday, the 21st of June, the People shall be 
called together and vote on the question—whether 
the law shall be suspended in its operations for one 
year, or continue in effect. If the vote is to sus- 
pend operations, the Governor is to issue his pro- 
clamation suspending the operation of the law. 

The Maine Liquor Law has passed the Legisla- 
ture of Rhode Island, to take effect on the 83d Mon- 
day of July. Politically divided, the vote of the 
House stood as follows: Yras—Whigs, 31 ; Demo- 
crats, 16. Nays—Whigs,7; Democrats, 16; not 
voting, 1, (Whig, of Newport.) In the Senate, one 
Whig and one Democratic voice was heard against it. 

The subject of Legislation for the suppression of 
the use of ardent spirits is still warmly discussed in 
this city, and frequent meetings have given a fresh 
impulse to the Temperance movement. 


a 














Governor Ramsey has issued his proclamation 


| giving official notice that the Maine Law has been 


ratified by the people of Minnesota, and went into 
effect on the 8d of May. The total vote on the 
question was as follows :— 


Yes. No. 

Ramsey Coumtie site sieis s oiseieidieisis 528 496 
Washington County........ mietele 218 68 
Dahcota County......... peatcterctets 52 4 
Chisago County ........... Su 13 3 
Benton and Cass Counties ...... 62 91 
IL OGAL Me e'o creretere sere siete’ s 853 662 
Majority for the aw.........- oles 191 


The Democratic State Convention of Michigan 
was held at D<troit on the 29th of April, Charles 
P. Bush presiding. Seven delegates were ap- 
pointed to got» Baltimore from each district. Gov. 
McClelland and Alfred Williams were appointed 
delegates at large. The deleg tion was strongly 
instructed for Cass. In the resolutions no reference 
was made to the Compromis » ¢ uestion. 

In the Missouri Whig State Convention, Mr. Fill- 
more was named as the first choice of the (onven- 
tion for the Presidency, subject to the decision of 
the Baltimore Whig National Convention. A res- 
olution was adopted in favor of Edward Bates as 
the first choice of the Convention for the Vice-Pres- 
idency, and John J. Crittenden of Kentucky as the 
second choice. 


After the appointment of delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention and Presidential Electors, resolu- 
tions embodying the following principles were unan- 
imously adopted:—1. Unwavering attachment to 
the Union. 2. Uncompromising hostility to Nulli- 
fication and Secession. 3. Approval of the Com- 
promise Measures as a final settlement of the 
Slavery question. 4. A Tariff for revenue and 
protection. 5, Non-Intervention in the affairs of 
other Nations. 6. River and Harbor inprovements. 


Urau.—tThe Legislature of Utah assembled on 
the first Monday of January, and closed its session 
on the 18th of February. <A special session had 
been called by the Proclamation of the Governor, 
much remaining to be done for the complete organi- 
zation of the Territory. The Message of Gov. Brig- 
ham Young to the legislature presents a variety of 
information on the present conditionof Utah, Dur- 
ing the past year the settlements have continued 
to extend, until now the line extends from near 
Bear River on the North, unto within about twenty- 
five miles of the southern rim of the Great Basin, 
a distance of about three hundred and fifty miles; 
and a company is now forming who design making 
a settlement near Santa Clara, far beyond that 
point; also east and west a few settlements are 
forming, although not so extensive in those direc- 
tions. It is desirable that a settlement should be 
made on Mary’s River, in order to preserve peace- 
ful relations with the Indians in that region. They 
have become of late very troublesome to travelers, 
stealing their animals, robbing and killing them as 
they have opportunity. There is a successful set- 
tlement now established on the west side of the 
Tooele, where the Indians had become so trouble- 
some it was feared that none could be maintained. 
With the exception of the Indians on Mary’s Riyer, 








peace prevails among all the tribes toward the 
whites within the Territory, although some few are 


. at war with each other; but, asa general thing, 


peace and quietness prevail among themselves. 
Some idea of the growth and prosperity of this 
Territory may be formed, by comparing the reve- 
nue for the year 1850 with that for the year 1851. 
The total amount of taxes for the year 1850 was 
$8,116, while the amount of taxes for the year 1851 
amounts to $23,971; showing an increase of 
$15,855, or nearly 200 per cent, asum which, if all 
collected, would be amply sufficient to pay all the 
Territorial debts, and leave a handsome balance on 
hand to prosecute the business for the coming year. 
The books of the Utah Library, purchased by the 
United States, and received as donations, through 
the agency of Dr. Bernhisel, have recently been 
removed from the boxes to the shelves in the north- 
east room of the Council House, and are found in 
a high state of preserv: tion. Te selection is 
spoken of by leirned gentlemen as of the highest 
order. The catalogue, classification, and arrange- 
ment of the library are not yet completed, neither 
have the legislature established by-laws for the 
management thereof, as they probably will at this 
session. Mr, Wm. C. Staines is the librarian. 


CatirornrA.—Our latest advices from California 
continue to be of a highly favorable character, 
The rains which have so abundantly visited every 
part of the mines, have left a rich harvest for the 
diggers. All the streams, north and south, have 
been unusually swollen, and considerable damage 
has been occasioned by the washing away of dams 
and mining works, and the flooding of deposits, 
where auriferous earth had been collected and 
stored awaiting the rain. But these losses are 
trifling when the beneficial change wrought in the 
general prospects of the miners by the abundant 
supply of water is considered, and all feel compen- 
sated for the loss of property and labor, while con- 
juring up bright visions of future operations along 
the full stream which has swept them away. There 
is no complaining now, but successful and well-plied 
industry is causing the earth to yield harvests of 
gold. 

It is found that as the waters gradually recede 
from the flats bordering on the streams in the mi- 
ning region, and the rivers resume their natural 
channels, that the surface deposits, or the washings, 
are in many places materially changed by the action 
of the flood. The localities on the bars, and along 
the banks where the treasure was most exposed, 
and which have been left in some places almost 
barren ; and where the earth had been turned over 
in vain before, new formations or deposits have been 
made. 

The spring emigration from the cities on the Pa- 
cific to the mining interior has commenced. Parties 
are to be seen every day in the streets or on the 
wharves, equipped for the mines. The number of 
Chinese laborers that will visit the mines this spring 
will be very great. Every day parties of thirty 
and forty may be seen in the streets of San Fran- 
cisco, their stores, utensils, and other “traps” 
heaped upon a dray, wending their way to the 
Stockton or Sacramento steamboat landings. This 
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class of miners is, perhaps, of all others, the least 
profitable. Their wants are few, and supplied in a 
cheap and peculiar manner, and, as they are saving; 
penurious, and apt at trade, society seldom gets the 
benefit of their earnings. When they have accu- 
mulated a few hundred dollars each, their fortunes 
are made for their own country. 

The amount of gold dust shipped from San Fran- 
cisco and landed at Panama, during the month of 
March, 1850, as per records of the U.S. Consulate, 
was $1,028,569. For the same month of 1851, it 
was $2,015,775. During the corresponding month 
of this year, 1852, the amount shipped to Panama 
and San Juan has been $2,587,704, being an in- 
crease for a single month of $521,929 over last 
year, and $1,509,135 over the year before. This 
great increase it must be recollected, has taken 
place despite the disastrous floods which put a stop 
to mining operations, and cut off the communica- 
tion with the mines, during the greater part of the 
month just passed. 

In April, 1850, the amount landed at Panama 
was $1,271,826. Same month 1851, it was 
$3,037,692. We would not be surprised if it ex- 
ceeded $4,000,000 the present month. 

Some idea of the immense amount of gold dust 
carried to the Atlantic States in the hands of pass- 
engers may be obtained by a comparison between 
the amount »ppearing on the books of the U. 8. 
Consulate at Panama, which includes only that 
manifested and shipped by parties at San Fran- 
cisco, and the amount deposited at the various U. 
8. Mints during the same period. Thus for the 
year 1851— 


The amount regularly shipped and 

landed at Panama was..........- $35,892,012 
While official documents show that the 

deposits of California gold at the 


various U.S. Mints for 1851, were. 57,283,755 








Showing a difference of........... $21,391,743 


Tnis difference can only be accounted for by sup- 
posing it the sum taken in private hands, and of 
which no official or documentary notice could be 
taken until deposited at the Mint. The amount, 
therefore, carried away by passengers during the 
year 1851, averaged $1,782,645 per month. 


Departure or Lipertan Emicrants.—The bark 
Ralph Cross, Capt. Skales, left Baltimore last 
month for Liberia, with emigrants. Appropriate 
religious services were held on board the vessel 
prior to her departure ; and a large number of the 
friends of the emigrants were in attendance to wit- 
ness their departure. The emigrants who sailed 
are ninety-five in number, twenty-five of whom are 
from Maryland, twenty-two from Missouri, twenty- 
three from New Jersey, and the remainder from 
Philadelphia and other localities. The vessel was 
to stop at Norfolk to take on board seventy emi- 
grants from Virginia and the Carolinas; a large 
proportion of whom are manumitted slaves. The 
emigrants are well provided with agricultural im- 
plements and tools, and will no doubt preve a highly 
valuable class for their new bome. Among the 
passengers are Bishop Payne of Baltimore, with 
five or six others, who go out as missionaries. 


A Userut Govrernor.—George 8S. Boutwell, 
Governor of Massachusetts, recently lectured at 
Rowley, on the Science of Government. He treat- 
ed of the history and progress of government, and 
spoke of the peculiar modifications which might 
result from an ingenious combination of opposite 
principles in a government, and in conclusion, al- 
luded to the possibility that Russia might assume 
a hostile position toward the United States. The 
lecture was delivered in the Baptist meeting-house, 
to a very respectable audience. 


Woman’s Ricuts Convention.—A call has been 
issued for a Woman’s Rights Convention to be held 
at West Chester, Pennsylvania, on the 2d and 3d 
of June next. 

The friends of Justice and Equal Rights are 
earnestly invited to assemble in Convention, to con- 
sider and discuss the present Position of Woman 
in Society, her Natural Rights and Relative Duties. 

The reasons for such a Convention are obvious. 
With few exceptions, both the radical and conser- 
vative portions of the community agree, that 
Woman, even in this progressive age and country, 
suffers under legal, educational, and vocational 
disabilities which ought to be removed. To exam- 
ine the nature of these disabilities, to inquire into 
their extent, and to consider the most feasible and 
proper mode of removing them, will be the aim of 
the Convention which it is proposed to hold. 

The elevation of Woman is the elevation of the 
human race. Her interest cannot be promoted or 
injured without advantage or injury to the whole 
race. The call for such a Convention is therefore 
addressed to those who desire the physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral improvement of mankind. All 
persons interested in its objects are respectfully re- 
quested to be present at its sessions and participate 
in its deliberations. 

The call issigned by a large number of distin- 
guished reformers of both sexes. 





Isaac T. Horrrr.—The decease of this venerable 
philanthropist took place on the 7th ult. at the ad- 
vanced age of 8l years. Friend Hopper, ashe was 
familiarly called, had been long distinguished for his 
interest in benevolent movements, especially in 
those which had reference to the more degraded 
and criminal classes of society. One had only to 
be an outcast, and in suffering, to challenge a claim 
on his sympathies. His funeral was attended by a 
large concourse of people in the Tabernacle on the 
12th ult., on which occasion appropriate and feeling 
addresses were made by Lucretia Mott of Philadel- 
phia, and Hon, Judge Edmonds of this city. In a 
future number of our Journal, we intend to give a 
full biography of this remarkable man, with a por- 
trait and Phrenological analysis of his character. 


FOREIGN. 


Frencn Pouiricat Convicts.—The political of- 
fenders who have been transported into Algeria are 
to be divided into three categories. The first is to 
comprise those who possess property or are skill- 
ful workmen, and they are to be placed in the 


towns on the coast, where they can live on their 
incomes or obtain employment. These persons 
would have been unfit for agricultural labor, and 
the expense of establishing them in the agricul- 
tural colonies would have been very considerable. 
The second category is to consist of such of the 
transported as present guarantees of good conduct, 
or express repentance; they are to be placed in 
different villages as free colonists, under the simple 
superintendence of the authorities. In a short time 
the government will probably afford them pecu- 
niary assistance, so that they may colonize on their 
own account. The third category is to comprise 
the more dangerous portion of the transported 
They are to be divided among several camps or 
villages, in bands subjected to severe discipline; 
but their food and lodging are to be carefully pro- 
vided, and if their conduct be good, they may be- 
come free colonists, obtain possession of land, and 
be joined by their families. The districts to which 
the second and third categories are to be sent are 
Birkadem, Douera, Maison, Carree, Bourkika, Ain- 
Benian, Ain-Sultan, and, if necessary, Tixorain and 
Oued Boutan, in the province of Algeria; Bona, 
Baroubier, and the Drean, in the province of Con- 
stantina, and Mers el Kebir, in the province of Oran, 
It is expected that the labor of the transported 
will greatly facilitate the colonization of Algeria. 
The transported of the first class, who are, it is 
said, very grateful for the concession made to them, 
intend to send for their families. 





Persecution or Proressors.—A decree has been 
issued in Paris, enacting that Professors in the Col- 
lege of France should no longer enjoy the privilege 


| of irremovability, but might be revoked by the 


Minister of Public Instruction. This decree has 
been enforced by revoking three Professors—Miche 
let, Edgar Quinet, and Mickiewicz. Jules Miche- 
let had belonged to the University since 1821, and 
has professed successively the dead languages, his- 
tory, and philosophy. His histories and biogra- 
phies have given him a wide-spread and enduring 
reputation. His course of lectures was suspended 
on the 12th of March, 1851, by M. Giraud, Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, at the instigation of the 
Jesuits, against whom M. Michelet had waged a 
most unremitting warfare. Since that period he 
has not resumed his functions. Quinet was made 
Professor of the Languages and Literature of south- 
ern Europe in 1841, and in 1846 received a public 
censure from M. Guizot for his tendency to demo- 
cratic opinions. His popularity with the students 
was so great, that it was not judged advisable to 
molest him. He was elected to the Chamber in 
1848, where he always voted with the republicans, 
He wrote two pamphlets, one 6n the. State of 
Siege, and one on the Expedition to Rome, which 
made a lasting impression. Adam Mickiewicz isa 
Lithuanian by birth, and a Frenchman by adoption, 
The publication of a Hymn to Truth drew upon him 
the attention of the Russian authorities, and he 
was requested to retire to the Crimea, and remain 
there till further notice. His friends, however, ob- 
tained his pardon, on condition that he should never 
return to Poland. He went to Germany where he 
became intimate with Goethe. In 1811, he was ap- 
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pointed Professor of the Slavonic language and lit- 
erature at the College of France. He is dismissed, 
like his colleagues, for his democratic opinions. A 
work written by him during his wanderings, enti- 
tled “ Book of the Pilgrims of Poland,” has been 
translated by M. de Montalembert. 





Prince Paut.—Prince Paul of Wurtemberg died 
in Paris on Thursday night, 15th April. The cler- 
gy claim that he embraced the Roman Catholic 
faith a few days before his death. His body has 
been exposed instate ina Chapelle Ardente, with 
the ceremonials of that religion, 


MarsHat Gerrarp.—Marshal Gerard recently 
died in Paris at the age of 79. He was born in 
April, 1778, at Damvilliers (Meuse.) He entered 
the army as a volunteer in 1791. He was present 
at Fleurus; was at one time aide-de-camp of Ber- 
nadotte ; was colonel at Austerlitz; general of brig- 
ade in the Russian campaign; general of division 
in September, 1812; count of the empire in 1813; 
marshal of France in 1830; peer of France at the 
same time ; general-in-chief at the taking of Ant- 
werp in 1832; twice minister of war; twice pres- 
ident of the council of ministers; commander-in- 
chief of the national guards of the Seine; twice 
grand chancellor of the Legion of Honor; grand 
cross of that order since July 29, 1844. The de- 
ceased took part in all the great battles of the em- 
pire, and was, at the time of his death, senior mar- 
shal. In consequence of the death of Marshal Ge- 
rard, there remain at present only five marshals in 
France—Reille, promoted in 1847; Jerome Bona- 
parte, in 1850; and Excelmans, Harispe, and 
Vaillant, in 1851. 


Prince ScHwWARZENBERG.—Prince Felix Lewis 
John Frederick Schwarzenberg died of apoplexy, 
at Vienna, on Monday the 2d of April, in the 52d 
year of his age. He was born on the 2d of Octo- 
ber, 1800, and was a nephew of the celebrated 
Prince Schwarzenberg, who, in 1813 and 1814, 
commanded the allied armies against Napoleon. 
The immense estates of the family were inherited 
by his elder brother John. Felix devoted himself 
to diplomacy. In 1825 he was Secretary to 
the Austrian Legation at St. Petersburg, and in 
that capacity sheltered Prince Troubetskoi, who 
was concerned in the famous conspiracy which at- 
tended the accession of the present Czar to the 
throne. The ambassador was absent at the time, 
and Schwarzenburg as acting head of the embassy, 
resisted all demands of the Russian authorities for 
the surrender of the fugitive. Finally, the house 
was surrounded, and Troubetskoi gave himself up, 
but his friend and protector was obliged to leave 
Russia in consequence. Subsequently he went to 
London, where he distinguished himself chiefly by 
seducing and running away with a lady of high 
rank ; he was prosecuted for this exploit in Eng- 
land, and as the damages and costs of the suit 
were never paid, he was declared an outlaw. 
Afterward at Naples, where he was several years 
ambassador, he was equally notorious for his career 
of gallantry, and is said in one instance to have 
suffered the bastinado at the hands of an enraged 


husband. This embassy he resigned on March 28, 
1848, as we believe, to serve under Marshal Ra- 
detzky in northern Italy. Finally, on November 
21,of the same year, after Windischgratz had ex- 
tinguished every trace of liberty at Vienna, and 
was on the point of marching to renew the pro- 
cess in Hungary, Schwarzenberg was made the 
Prime Minister of the Empire, which post he filled 
until his decease. 

History will record his name with execration. 
He is responsible for all the gloomy catalogue of 
crimes of which Haynau was the zealous executor. 
It was virtually by his authority that the thirteen 
Generals were executed at Arad in violation of the 
terms implied at their surrender. He put to death 
the gallant and generous Louis Batthyanyi, a deed 
that even his apologists do not attempt to justify, 
He dictated the measures of treachery and of se- 
verity that have rendered Hungary a waste of des- 
olation, and re-established the overthrown despo- 
tism of the Hapsburgs. He framed the lying con- 
stitution of March 4, 1849, and annulled it when its 
purpose was accomplished. Instead of the forms of 
liberty then promised, he has established a centra- 
lized despotism far more pervading, harsh, and bur- 
densome, than that of Metternich, He has re- 
stored the Imperial House of Austria, but only to 
render its downfall certain and entire hereafter. 


A Practitioner 1n Potson.—The death of Dr. 
Ellenberger, a naturalist of Prague, hasbeen recently 
announced, This gentleman was a sort of modern 
Mithridates, and had for many years previous to 
his death, been in the constant habit of swallowing 
the most deadly poisons, and of neutralizing their 
effects by immediately taking the antidotes. Some 
years ago M. Orfila who was traveling in Germany, 
paid a visit to the Museum of Natural History at 
Prague; Dr. Ellenberger was presented to him, and 
commenced immediately to give the eminent chem- 
ist a running account of his experiments with the 
antidotes of the vegetable alkalis, and especially with 
that of strychnine and morphine, and offered to 
make M. Orfila an eye-witness of his success. He 
sent to.a neighboring apothecary’s for fifteen deci- 
grammes (23 grains Troy !) of acetate of morphine, 
and M. Orfila haying declared it to be perfectly 
pure, he rolled it into a bullet and swallowed it. 


Thirty seconds after he took an equal quantity of a . 


white powder which he carried in his pocket. No 
effect whatever followed this double dose. The 
Doctor stated that he had already done the same 
thing times without number, upon himself, upon 
animals, and even upon plants, which he washed 
first with a liquid strongly impregnated with a 
poison, and afterward with the antidote. He had 
even made experiments with strychnine and always 
with success. His death was caused by the acci- 
dental use of the wrong counter poison, after hav- 
ing swallowed a heavy dose of some violently ac- 
tive agent, 





— 


Braears 1n Parts.—A great number of beggars 
have for some time past occupied a large house in 
the quarter de la Pepiniere, and have formed 
among themselves a “ Fraternal Association” for 
duping the public. Some went into the streets, 





and pretended to be laboring under severe infir- 
mities ; others hired children and passed them off 
as their own; others visited respectable people in 
their own houses; an English woman specially con- 
fined her labors to the English and American com- 
munity; a degraded ecclesiastic victimized the 
clergy ; and some of the band remained at home 
to manufacture begging letters and petitions, as 
well as to forge the certificates necessary for their 
success. There was a complete wardrobe attached 
to the establishment, where the rogues costumed 
themselves anew every morning to elude suspicion 
and simulate a vast variety of characters. The 
money which was collected, amounting to a con- 
siderable sum daily, was carried to a common fund, 
out of which the house was kept. Every evening 
the whole band dined together in good style, and, 
it seems, amused themselves in drinking toasts to 
their dupes. The police have lately put an end to 
their operations, by arresting the whole of them 
just as they were about to sit down to dinner. 
They were carried off to the Prefecture of Police. 


Gorp 1n Austratia.—There have recently been 
three arrivals from Australia in London, with 
some thousand ounces of gold, and other ves- 
sels are on their way with rich consignments. 
Advices by these arrivals confirm the largest 
of the gold stories. Among the lumps found 
is one weighing 341 ounces, and estimated 
to contain thirty-three ounces of pure gold. An- 
other piece of ore weighed ninety ounces, and an- 
other eighty-two. The precious metal is found 
mostly near the surface, the largest lumps are jam- 
med in crevices of rocks. The total yield of the 
diggings in the first three months is $3,500,000. 
The nominal price of gold at Melbourne has varied 
from £3 to £3 3s.per ounce. The banks, however, 
will adyance but a small proportion on deposit, 
until instructions be received from England. Goy- 
ernment has raised the price of miners’ licenses 
from 30s. to £3 per month. There is no scarcity 
of provisions or goods; prices, however, cannot be 
quoted. A considerable number of vessels are 
lying at Holson’s Bay without crews, although 
$200 are offered for the run to England. Society 
at the mines appears, from accounts received, to be 
less disorganized than was the case in California 
during its earlier days; meantime, numerous refin- 
ing “tributary” and mining companies have sprang 
up in England, and flourish on the excitement. 
Emigration is active, and the papers abound with 
the advertisements of speculators, all anxious to 
come in for a share of the ore, 





An American IN Romge.—An American gentle- 
man was standing among the spectators in the ves- 
tibule of St. Peter’s, on Easter Sunday, when the 
Pope was being carried by, and neglected to take 


off his hat, a piece of disrespect which was observed _ 


by some French officers behind him, who requested 
him to uncover somewhat imperatively. As the 
American paid no attention to their request the 
officers proceeded to poke his hat off, at which af- 
front the gentleman turned round and signified his 
intention of exacting the satisfaction customary 


- among men of honor, a satisfaction, however, which 
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the Frenchmen did not seem disposed to accord, as 
they called a file of soldiers and sent him off to the 
corps-de-garde. The American Charge d’ Affaires 
on being informed of the circumstance, immediately 
effected the release of his countryman, 





Tax Peruvian Guano Istanps.—Considerable 
interest is awakened among shippers and agricul- 
turists as to the merits of a controversy at present 
going on, respecting the right of the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment to certain recently discovered guano is_ 
lands. T, Wentworth Buller, of Exeter, has written 
to The Times, claiming that the Islands of Lobos, 
in the rainless district of the the South Pacific, and 
on which immense deposits of guano are found, do 
not belong to Peru, inasmuch as they were not 
enumerated among the Peruvian possessions when 
she declared her independence. Theislets referred 
to are the Lobos Afuera and the Loboo de Tierra, 
the former lying in lat. 6° 34’ S., lon. 80° 45’ W. 
Mr. Buller, it appears, had several times applied to 
the British Government to take possession of these 
islands, but without effect. He concludes his state- 
ment by expressing high admiration for the enter- 
prise of Capt. Benjamin Morrell, master of an 
American whaler, by whom these islands were dis- 
covered, and who published a minute account of 
them in a book issued in New York in 18382, under 
the name of “ Morrell’s Four Voyages.” It is re- 
markable that in the same book is a description of 
the Island of Ichaboe, and that, acting on the infor- 
mation there obtained, the first ship sailed from 
England to load guano at that deposit. On the 
other side of the question, the Peruvian Consul 
declares that the above islands are included within 
the limits of Peru, and warns all vessels against 
loading there without proper authority from the 
Government. 





Mormonism.—Elder Erastus Snow, writing from 
Copenhagen, 23d March, says that the “work of 
the Lord” is progressing rapidly in spite of the de- 
termined resistance of the priesthood and nearly 
all the influences of the country. In Copenhagen 
the “ Saints” occupy one of the finest halls in the 
city, and the whole town is divided into districts 
and parishes, under a regular ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment. They have met with much persecution 
in various parts of the country. The number of 
“Saints” in Denmarck? in good standing, is put 
down at 600, besides a few in Norway and Iceland. 
Over 700 have been baptized, and 45 have emi- 
grated to Utah. The Elder, with a small party, is 
now on the way to the promised land. Twenty- 
eight Danish Saints were to sail from Liverpool 
for New Orleans on the 8th instant. 

In India, also, several native Christians have 
been baptized by the Mormon Priests. In France 
the Book of Mormon has been stereotyped and 
published, and arrangements are concluded for its 
publication in German at Hamburg. It is already 
printed in Danish. In Italy the progress of the 
~ eause delights the Mormon Saints, who found their 
- first converts among the Waldenses. The southern 
- European missionaries, at whose head is Elder 

Lorenzo Snow, hope to penetrate Turkey and the 











Russian empire via Malta. In the Society Islands, 
at Tahiti, there are thirty members. 

The French oppress the Church in the Society 
Islands, 

In South America there is a branch of the church 
at Valparaiso, Chili, consisting of the missionary 
with his wife and brother, 





GREECE AND America.—Letters from Athens, in 
the German journals, state that the Supreme Court 
of Appeals of Greece had confirmed the sentence 
of an inferior tribunal, condemning Mr. King, the 
American missionary, to fifteen days’ imprison- 
ment, a heavy fine, and expulsion from the king- 
dom, for having preached the Protestant religion, 
in violation of the constitution. On this Mr, King 
addressed the Minister of Foreign Affairs a protest 
against the judgment both in his own name and in 
that of the American government, frora which he 
held, he declared, an official mission. He added 
that he would not voluntarily obey the judgment. 
It was not known whether the Greek government 
would expel him by force, but if it should, it was 
considered likely that the United States would 
take up his defense. 


Bournine or A Hinnoo Wire.—The Caleutta Eng- 
lishman says : 

“The night of the 1st of this year witnessed one 
of those fearful tragedies, to the suppression of 
which the philanthropists both in England and In- 
dia proudly point, as one of Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s crowning acts in the cause of humanity. 
The following is pretty near the truth: The Rajah 
died at Pachete on the 1st of January, at about 4 
P. M.; a wild cry was raised by the women of the 
zenana, that the Rajah was dead; this was soon 
silenced, and a guard placed at some distance 
round the rajbarry. On the death of the Rajah 
being made known to the heir, he proceeded to the 
apartments of his mother, received the ticca, and 
was told to enjoy his dignity, for that her mind 
was made up. The present Rajah left his mother 
and saw her no more. A pile was hurriedly made 
within the precincts of the rajbarry. At about 
10 o'clock, volumes of smoke told that the horrid 
custom of that house was being carried out. The 
Ranee walked seven times round the pyre, and 
then threw herself from some blocks of woed into 
the flames, which had been lighted for that pur- 
pose. After a few convulsive struggles to escape, 
her ashes mingled with those of her idiotic hus- 
band, who detested her in life. The farce of send- 
ing a long procession to Cutwa, said to contain the 
body of the Rajah and his sick wife, was then car- 
ried out. They managed to reach Cutwa at a con- 
venient hour of the night, burnt some wood, made 
some presents, and gave information to the police. 
The sick Ranee was to have proceeded to Jugger- 
naut, and there die; but the Suttee having got 
wind, the latter part could not be carried out, and 
it became necessary to personate the Ranee, which 
is now being done in the person of Suirat Re- 
bee, to the no’ small profit of the subordinate 
official.” 
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RAILROAD ACCIDENTS. 


In our February number, page 42, we copied an 
article from the New York Vribune which recom- 
mended that Railroad Superintendents, Conductors 
and Engineers should possess “ the highest order of 
practical talent, good health, total abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks,’ and in short such talents, 
moral sentiments, prudence and judgment as to 
qualify them for the immense responsibility of tak- 
ing charge of the life and property committed to 
their charge. 

The writer suggested that by the aid of phrenology 
persons thus qualified could be selected, while those 
not possessed of the requisite qualities could be 
detected and denied employment in those capacities 
before hundreds of lives and limbs had been sacri- 
ficed. Thousands of intelligent men, both in this 
country and Europe, would regard the reeommenda- 
tion of that article as very sensible, and admit that a 
proper application of phrenology to the selection of 
railroad employees would prevent at least ninety 
per cent of all railroad accidents. 

But the writer has lived long enough to be ac- 
quainted with the stupid bigotry of those who deem 
everything false which they do not understand—for 
he anticipates what would be likely to follow hisarti- 
cle, in these words:—“ Humbug! cries a host of 
young and old fogies.” The writer was mistaken 
in one thing—instead of a host of old fogies crying 
humbug, but a single concern has ventured to 
‘bray against what it had too little sense to compre- 
hend or too little candor and honesty to acknow- 
ledge. We quote the paragraph: 

“A phrenologist gravely proposes, in the New 
York Zribune, to furnish superintendents and con- 
ductors, engineers, d&c., for Railroads, who will so 
manage matters as not to meet with accidents. He 
thinks it ridiculous to blame a man for running his 
train into another when his head is so constituted 
with bumps that he cannot help it. And then he 
lays down the particulars by which the right sort 
of agents should be determined. A superintendent 
should have a head at least twenty-three inches in 
circumference, a conductor at least twenty-two-and- 
a-half; and so on, 

“ Query :—If it takes a head 224 inches round to 
make a good cenductor, how long a pair of ears 
does it take to make a first rate phrenologist ?”— 
New York Observer. 

Now, the Observer knows that the writer in the 
Tribune, did not propose to furnish “superinten- 
dents, &c.”—but merely suggested that phrenology 
would aid in making the selection, and that it 
would be wisdom in the stockholders not only to 
use their own best judgment, but to invoke the aid 
of phrenology also. Besides, it is a gross misrepre- 
sentation to say that “he thinksit ridiculous to blame 
a man for running his train into another when 
his head is so constituted with bumps that he can- 
not help it.” No such inference can be wrung 
from the article. 

In regard to the “query” of the Observer about 
long ears, we must confess our inability to answer 
it, inasmuch as we have always found those who 
are more remarkable for ears than brains, uniformly 
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arrayed against phrenology. If the query is offered 
in good faith we shall take it as an indication of 
increasing capacity and a laudable desire for a truer 
mental philosophy on the part of its author, and 
we will make all possible allowances in his favor, 
though even charity would not deter us from ad- 
mitting that he was the longest eared applicant 
that ever sought admittance to the phrenological 
fraternity. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN SprineGrirLp.—Kvery lecture 
which we hear from O. 8, Fowler impresses us more 
and more strongly with a conviction of the utility 
of his mission. It would have been impossible for 
any husband or wife, lover or loved one, to hear 
the lecture last evening, without deriving some 
profit from it. The man who labors as Mr. Fowler 
does to elevate the moral and physical condition of 
mankind, studying and treasuring so many valuable 
thoughts to scatter abroad through these lectures, 
deserves the thanks of every well wisher of hu- 
manity. He is doing a good work, and is worthy 
of all the encouragement that a justly apprecia- 
tive community can bestow.—Springfield Daily 
Post, April 30th. 


——____~+e-e»>—______ 


Ture JourNAL IN Itunois—By J. Ryan, Jr. :— 
I cannot close this note without saying something 
concerning the Phrenological Journal, whose month- 
ly visits have cheered and buoyed me proudly up 
in times of sorrow, and caused me to be proud of 
my avocation—Agriculture. When first I saw it I 
spurned it with sovereign contempt; for I considered 
its fundamental principles based wholly upon fiction. 
Now how changed! By the earnest entreaties of 
a friend I was induced to subscribe for the Journal. 
I now acknowledge my heart-felt gratitude to that 
friend for his many entreaties to examine that which 
I then ignorantly regarded as fictitious, but now 
know to be substantial fact. Bearing this in mind, 
allow me to urge and cheer you onward in your 
career of truth and beneficence ; hoping you may 
live to see the day when your science shall be be- 
lieved and established throughout all Christendom, 
and rejoice in the brilliant victories achieved by its 
wonderful teachings. That you may live to see that 
intellectual lamp that was lit up by Gall and 
Spurzheim, and trimmed and raised aloft by Combe 
and immortal others, beam forth with all its native 
effulgence, until the world shall be illuminated, is 
the ardent wish of your sincere friend and affection- 
ate student. 








General Watires. 


Our Journat.—We copy the following from the Fond du 
Lac Journal ;:— 





Fowuers anp Wetts continue the publication of their 
Journals with increasing public favor. And they are wor- 
thy. Their works are edited with ability, and command 
the favor of scientific readers, to an extent unparalleled by 
any other series of publications now extant. 

Tut PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNat [for April] contains illus- 
trated articles on “The Anatomy aud Physiology of the 
Human Heart.” It is the beginning of a series, describing 
the structure and functions of the heart, and in language 


* taken.—PuBLisHERs. } 


suited to the comprehension of the general reader. The 
contents of the number are very interesting. 

Tue WaterR-Cure JournAL, for April, leads off with Il- 
lusirations of Physiology, by T. L. Nichols, M. D., the third 
of a series on this subject, illustrated by appropriate en- 
gravings. Interesting articles also appear from the pens of 
Joel Shew, M. D., E. A. Kittridge, M. D., W.S. Bush, Dr. 
Trall, and others. 

UntveRSAL PHONOGRAPHER—By FowLerRs AnD WELLS, 
N. Y., monthly at $1 00a year. This work is particularly 
valuable to the young, who are perfecting their education, 

(The Pyono@rarHic JouRNAL cannot be furnished to 
clubs at Jess than a dollara year. Either of the others may 
be had at a discount when a number of copies of either are 
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In Press.—Literature and Art. By S. Margaret Fuller, 
author of “A Summer on the Lakes,” ‘‘ Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century,” etc., etc. Two parts in one volume. 
With an Introduction, by Horace Greeley. Containing :— 

Part I.—A Short Essay on Critics; A Dialogue; The 
Two Herberts; The Prose Works of Milton: The Life of 
Sir James Mackintosh; Modern British Poets; The Modern 
Drama; Dialogue, containing sundry Glosses on Poetic 
Texts. : 

Parr. I1.—Poets of the people; Miss Barrett’s Poems ; 
Lives of the great Composers, including Haydn, Mozart, 
Handel, Bach, Beethoven: A Record of Impressions pro- 
duced by the exhibition of Mr. Allston’s Pictures; Ameri- 
can Literature; Swedenborgianism; Methodism at the 
Fountain. 

AppEnpIx.—The Tragedy of Witchcraft. 

Published by FowLers anp WELLS, 131 Nassau-street, 
New York. One vol. 12mo., pp. 360. Price $1 00. 

[This work will be published on the Ist of July, 1852.] 


Tur Srer.*—Shakspeare isa northern mine of supersti- 
tion. He is imbued, heart and soul, with the wildest and 
most beautiful faith. The stars walk up and down his 
pages, as if he himself had marshalled them in space, and 
they came and went at his bidding. His characters have 
the occult phraseology at their finger’s end. He never in- 
sults us by forcing upon our minds what he does not feel 
himself. The Weird Sisters concocted “ their broth under 
his own eyes,” and “ paltered in double sense” to him, be- 
fore they warped the whole destiny of the novle Macbeth. 
His ghosts curdled his own blood before it could ours, and 
he must have felt his own; “few men rightly tamper with 
stars.” 

No matter what aspect of humanity he delineates, his as- 
trological allusions are always apposite, touching and beau- 
tiful. The weeping Margaret exclaims over the head of 
Suffolk : 

“ Hath this lovely face 
Ruled, like a wandering planet, over me, 
And could it not enforce thee to relent!” 


Poor Hermione schools herself to patience by the refiec- 
tion— 
“ There’s some ill planet reigns: 
I must be patient till the heavens look 
With an aspect more favorable.” 


The half frantic Lear, bewildered by the ingratitude of 
his two daughters, looks to the stars as the only way of ac- 
counting for such manifestations, and cries: 

“ [tis the stars, 
The stars above us govern our conditions, 
Else one self-mate and mate would not beget 
Such different issues.” 


And Othello, appalled at hisown misery, exclaims : 


‘¢[t is the error of the moon: 
She comes more near the earth than she was wont, 
And makes men mad.” 


So the wise and forecasting Prospero tells the beautiful 
and compassionating Miranda: 


“T find my zenith doth depend upon 
A most auspicious star, whose influence 
If now I court not, but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop.” 


“The stars, in their courses, fought against Sisera,” is a 
well-known astrological allusion of Scripture. 

One secret of the interest with which Shakspeare has 
invested Hamlet, may be found in the clearness of his 
intellect, which repelled the suggestions of a fatality; his 
instincts shrink and recoil from the spectre, but its shape 
appears to his intellect a ‘* questionable” one, and he 
speaks to it. He has long been convinced of the presence 
of wrongs, with which his wid/ is too feeble to grapple, and 
the doom, which is forced upon him even by supernatural 
means, he still tries to escape. Not so with Macbeth; he is 
an uncompromising believer in his fate, and the desperate 
hardihood with which he closes his career, is but the fatal 
despair of one who sees, “that the juggling fiends, who 


* From Shadow Land, by Mrs. E. Oakes Smirn, recently 
published by Fowlers and Wells, New York. Price 25 cts. 
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palter in a double sense,” had predicted such a destiny, 
when * Birnam Wood should come to Dunsinane.” 

Madame de Stael has said, “ There is no one who has not 
some mysterious idea of his own destiny—one event which 
he has always dreaded, and which, though improbable, is 
sure to happen.” In this way we are all gifted with a cer- 
tain degree of prescience, greater or less as we rise in the 
scale of human endowment. The idiot has but the rudi- 
ments of common faculties, limited to the dull and waver- 
ing promptings of instinct—the scale enlarges up to the 
god-approaching qualities of the philosopher and the poet, 
to the latter of whom is given, in the highest earthly com- 
pass, the faculty of which we are speaking. Seer and poet 
were originally one and the same term. To speak the 
language of coherence, yet as by a sudden and overwhelm- 
ing impulse, is the action of prophecy, and such, too, is the 
action of poetry. 





The Phonographic Teacher, By E. Wesster. New York: 

Fowlers and Wells, publishers. Price 40 cents. 

This little instruction book is, in arrangement, artistic 
execution, and general adaptation to the wants of the 
teacher or private student of Phonography, decidedly su- 
perior to any work ever published on the subject. The 
high stand which this beautiful and useful art has attained 
in the educational, literary and commercial world, has cre- 
ated a demand until now unsupplied. Mr. Webster has a 
method by which he produces those singular-looking hiero- 
glyphs with exquisite neatness, and at the same time with 
unprecedented cheapness; and such facilities, combined 
with his extensive experience as a teacher, qualify him 
pre-eminently to produce such a work. It is our confident 
belief that this work is, to the fullest extent, what it pur- 
ports to be,a Poonograpuic TEACHER.—W, Y. Mirror. 


PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT may be ob- 
tained by any number of active and intelligent roune MEN, 
in all parts of the country. A small capital, of say from 
$25 to $50, will be necessary. Those who engage in this 
business will be secured from the possibility of loss, while 
the prospect for a liberal profit is unsurpassed. For full 
particulars address, post-paid, FowLers AnD WELLs, Clin- 
ton Hall, 131 Nassau-street, New York, 





Works oN PuystoLogy.—We are frequently asked, 
‘What are the best works for us to read on Physiology ?” 
In reply, we would say—for the beginner, we would recom- 
mend, Ist. “ Tae PrincipLes or Puysto.oey :” Applied to 
the Improvement of Physical and Mental Education, By 
Andrew Combe. Price, 75 cents. 2d. “ PuysioLoey, ANI- 
MAL AND Menta:” Applied to the Preservation and Res- 
toration of Health of Body and Power of Mind. By O.S. 
Fowler. Wlustrated, price, 75 cents. 

These works may be ordered, and received by return of 
the first mail, free of postage. Address Fowners anp 
WELLs, New York. : 





Movet Scuoon ror Boys.—On the last page of the April 
number may be found a notice of Mr. Sedgwick’s school, 
to which, in private, we have often called the attention of 
our personal friends, as just the place for training properly 
the minds and bodies of their boys. Admiring, as we do, 
his skill and success as a teacher, we have pursuaded him 
to give a series of articles to the public through our col- 
umns, embodying some of his theory and experience in the 
intellectual, moral, social, and physical management of 
youth. Teachers and mothers will be on the look-out for 
something valuable from his pen in future numbers. 


Nationa Inpustr1aL Coneress.—At the sixth annual 
session of the National Industrial Congress, held at Albany, 


New York, in June, 1851, the following resolution was 


adopted :— 


Resolved, That the next session of the Industrial Congress 
be held at Washington, D.C., the session to commence on 
the first Wednesday of June, 1852, and to continue seven 
days or more, 


Every Land and Labor Reform Association having ten 
members will be entitled to one delegate, and for each ad- 
ditional twenty members one delegate. 


ms re GEORGE H. EVANS, Presipenv. 
EnrRY D. Barron 
Parrick J. WeLcx, } oe mew 


Portrait or Kossutu.—Mr. John §, Taylor, 143 Nassau- 
street, New York, has published a steel engraving of the 
great Hungarian, which he will send, post-paid, by mail, on 
receipt of $1.00. 
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Impos'rors.—Two persons by the real or assumed name 
of Hall and lady are passing themselves off in various 
places as Professors of Phrenology and Astrology. The 
reading of their hand-bills is enough to convince sensible 
people of the wickedness of these “ pretenders.” 


Pom Publications. 


Dwight’s Journal of Music ; published every Saturday at 
Two Dollars per annum. By JonnS. Dwient, 21 School- 
street, Boston. 


In his prospectus the editor thus states the objects of this 
new journal :— 

Its contents will relate mainly to the art of Music, but 
with occasional glances at the whole world of Art and of 
polite Literature; indeed, at everything pertaining to the 
cultivation of the Beautiful, including, from time to time:— 

1, Critical reviews of Concerts, Oratorios, Operas; with 
timely analyses of the notable works performed, accounts 
of their composers, &c. 

2. Notices of new music published at home and abroad, 

3. A summary of the significant Musical News from all 
parts, gathered from English, German, French, as well as 
American papers. 

4, Correspondence from musical persons and places, 

5. Essays on musical styles, schools, periods, authors, 
compositions, instruments, theories ; on musical educaticn ; 
on Music in its moral, social, and religious bearings; on 
Music in the Church, the Concert-room, the Theater, the 
Chamber, and the Street, &c. 

6. Translations from the best German and French writers 
upon Music and Art. 

7. Occasional notices of Sculpture, Painting, Architect- 
ure, Poetry, Zsthetic Books, the Drama, &c. 

8. Original and selected Poems, short Tales, Anecdotes, 

A brief space, also, will be devoted to ADVERTISEMENTS 
of articles and occupations, literary or artistic. 


Men and Women of the Eighteenth Century. By ARSENE 
Hovussaye. 2 yols,, 12mo., 450 pages each. New York: 
J.S. Redfield. 


Of this work the Evening Post says :— 

Weare free to say that our first impressions upon reading 
the title of this book did not incline us to a farther acquaint- 
ance. We were tired of books about the ages of Louis XIV. 
and XV. They have been the constant theme of essayists 
and lecturers, of poets and reviewers, of historians and of 
gossips, from their day to this. We have read more than 
encugh of the tyranny, frivolity, debauchery, impiety, big- 
otry, and heartlessness of a period which had just enough 
religion to make infidels of its thinkers, and enough free- 
dom to tolerate, with seeming content, the capricious rule 
of a dynasty of courtesans and buffoons. 

We did not suppose it possible, even for the pointed 
rhetoric of Houssaye, to present this subject in any new 
attitudes. When we received the two volumes bearing the 
above title from Mr. Redfield, their publisher, therefore, we 
opened them with a professional sort of feeling that we 
were about to discharge a duty, and with no hope of re- 
ceiving from the perusal of them anv pleasure whatever. 

As many others are liable to like impressions from the 
title of this book, we deem it our duty to say, that it pre- 
sents by far the best portrait of the prominent figures of 
the age to which it refers, that we know of in the English 
language ; and will suggest new aspects of character, even 
to those who are most familiar with the voluminous and 
minute Chroniques of that period. It consists of a series 

of portraits of representative men and women, not burdened. 
with unnecessary personal or biographical details, but pre- 
senting only those features which bring them into signifi- 
cant relation with their time. Each volume contains about 
twenty of these sketches, among which are the very inter- 
esting names of Piron, Prevost, Fontenelle, Diderot, Sophie, 
Arnould, Marie Antoinette, the Camargo, Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Florian, La Clos, De Bernis, Duke d’Orleans, the Cre- 
billons, Buffon, the Vanloos, La Motte, &c. 


It is absurd to say that sketches like these, by one of the 
most brilliant and eloquent prose writers of young France, 
(if there be any longer a young France,) have lost nothing 
by translation, but we may say the loss is very inconsider- 

















_ able; like the prophet Elijah’s, it is merely the loss of su- 


perfluous mantle, and will scarcely be perceptible to the 
most critical reader. 


> 





Hints on Dress and Beauty. By Mrs. E. Oakes Smitu. 
12mo. New York: Fowlers and Wells, 131 Nassau-St., 
and 142 Washington-st., Boston. Price 25 cents. Pre- 
paid by mail, 30 cents, 

Mrs. Smith writes with earnestness and pathos, and we 
wish her book might be read by everybody. Then some of 
the weak ones would gain strength, and those men who 
point the finger of scorn because a woman is willing to ex- 
tricate herself from a burden “ grievous to be borne,” of 
which he can have no idea, because he has had no actual 
experience ; and women who have not suffered as some of 
their sisters have from peculiar physical debilities, and there- 
fore cannot sufficiently sympathize with the demands of suf- 
fering nature, but allow themselves to ridicule a real bless- 
ing will be less heeded; and every one will begin to think 
for herself, and seek her own requirements for health and 
comfort. ra 


Circular of Yalobusha Baptist Female Institute, Grenada, 
Mississippi. L. Atpripex, President; W. S. Wess, 
Principal. 

In the circular before us we find several commendable 
features. We note the following regulations :— 


It is the desire of the Trustees to make the Institute, as 
far as possible, the Homr*of those who enter it. The pu- 
pils, therefore, in their personal habits and daily deport- 
ment, as well as in their studies, are under the immediate 
and constant supervision of the Principal and other teachers. 

The course of study in this Institute is designed to be 
thorough and solid, such as will tend to the full and sym- 
metrical development of the intellectual and moral powers 
of the pupil. 

[Nothing is here said in relation to physical education, or 
the development of the body in connection with the brain 
—-an unintentional omission, no doubt--for we cannot be- 
lieve that the managers of such an Institution would neg- 
Zect this most essential of all departments of education, In 
the same “ circular” we find the following curious anti-to- 
bacco rule :—** Dipping snuff will under no circumstances 
be allowed ;” from which we infer that the young women 
of Grenada were imitating the bad practices of foolish men. 
Will some Mississippi correspondent explain ?] 


Isa. A Pilgrimage. By CaRoLINE CHESEBRO. 
pp- 320. New York: J.S. Redfield. 


We were taught to think novels were very bad for any 
one to read, and we never take one in our hands, without a 
feeling of apprehension of its evil insinuations. It was with 
this feeling that we examined J/sa, but confess that it gives 
some strong points for insight to character that we had not 
deemed were possessed by many writers of either sex. It 
is a fascinating book, and we would advise all its readers to 
be on guard lest they lose their identity, and allow Miss 
Chesebro to think for them. 


12mo., 


Tales and Traditions of Hungary. By Tumresa Puuszxy. 
12mo., pp. 345. New York J. 5. Redfield. 


Madam Pulszky here teaches many very harmonizing and 
beautiful things in a pleasing style. Read her “ Klingsher 
of Hungary,” and admire his simple greatness. He says :—- 
“ The people give the crown, not to him who seeks it, but 
to him who sings undesignedly, not for a crown, not even 
for the thanks of love, but because the spirit urges him. 
The sincere expression of feeling is never lost; natwre con- 
veys it to the hearts of men.” 


Bible Temperance against Ultra Tetotalism. Reprobating 
Tippling, Drunkenness, all Excess and Immorality, and 
Coercive Total Abstinence. By SHELDON BuckineHAmM. 
8vo., pp. 128. New York: Angell and Engell, 


The opposers of the Mainz Law have here an excellent 
assistant; but Sheldon Buckingham is not the first one who 
has made the Bible serve as a cloak for a great evil, and he 
will doubtless be hailed by all drunkards as a strong adyo- 
cate. We would be unwilling to rest under the responsi- 
bility he has assumed in this day of strong animal appetites 
and weak self-control. 

He might well say, ‘Oh, wad some power the giftie gi’e 
us,” &c. Wonder if he ever walked among the residences 
—if such they could with justice be termed—of the wretch- 
ed, and asked himself the cause of that wretchedness? 
Was it not a love for that same alcoholic stimulus which he 
says the Bible approves? Let us propose that he ask him- 
self‘ Who hath wo, who hath sorrow, who hath redness 
of eyes ?” 
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Go Cucrespunbents, 








J. M. fi.--As a reply to your question please read our an- 
swer to TyRo, in the May number, page 119. Three dollars 
will secure you a full written description of character from 
the developments you haye sent us, 





Wm. W. Lyte.—We thank you for your good wishes and 
valuable labors for the Journal. You may send additional 
names at club prices. It is not too late as we yet have back 
numbers. 











GAdurrtigements, 


Tue Scirncu or Socirty.—-Part I. The True Constitu- 
tion of Government 1n the Sovereignty of the Individual. 
Part II. Cost, the Limit of Price, a Scientific Measure of 
Honesty in Trade. Two parts in one volume. By StrePHEN 
Peart ANDREWS. Published by FowLers anp WELLS, 
New York and Boston. Price, 75 cents. 

This work claims to be a solution of the Great Social 
Problem; a demonstration of the principles of Individual 
Sovereignty; an interpretation of the laws of equity in 
social and commercial intercourse; an exposition of the 
fundamental principles which must form the basis of a True 
Social Organization. Simple and original in its principles, 
clear in its Statements, exact in its logic, forcible in its ap- 
plications, uncompromising in its conclusions, it is com- 
mended to the attention of those who are seeking to solye 
the problem of human destiny.—T. L. Nicuots, M. D. 








‘Mr. Andrews has clearly produced ideas which, sooner 
or Jater, must force themselves on the attention of the pub- 
lic. The fairness and ability with which he has treated 
them are potent to the most cursory reader.”—WVew York 
Tribune. 


“ This isa work by an original and vigorous thinker. His 
views are stated with great clearness, and argued with no 
little subtilty and force.”-— New York Evening Post, 


““ We can give no fair synopsis of the author’s views, po- 
sitions, and arguments. To be fully understood and ap- 
preciated they must be read—read in extenso, and carefully 
and thoroughly examined.” 


“ Mr, Andrews, the author of this work, is an able wri- 
ter and profound thinker.”— Boston Commonwealth. 


‘ This is one of the most remarkable productions we have 
ever yet read, as well because of the novel views it enun- 
ciates as of the masterly style in which they are expressed. 
Were his sentiments so many falsities, it would still be a 
luxury to read an author who so well expresses himself. 
Mr. Andrews is no destructive. He has in him nothing of 
the Red Republican—at least, not in the offensive sense of 
that designation.”—Cleveland True Democrat. 


* Andrews is the theoretic and historic philosopher of 
what may be regarded as the specifically American form of 
Socialism. It is the work of an American philosopher, 
handled in that eminently practical manner which in all 
things is peculiar to Americans.”— Translated from the All- 
gemeine Zeitung, (German.) 





Mrs. M. THompson’s PHRENOLOGICAL Museum, No. 40 
Lodge-st., Albany, N. Y.,is open day and evening. Free to 
visitors, where professional examinations, with charts and 
written descriptions of character, may be obtained. Fow- 
LERS AND WELLSs’s Publications, and other Phrenological 
and Scientific books for sale.—Feb. tf. 


We take great pleasure in calling the attention of our 
readers, who may visit New York, to the elegant Clothing 
Establishment of Messrs. Boorn & Foster, Wholesale and 
Retail Clothiers, No. 27 Courtlandt-street, where they will 
find one of the most superb assortments of wearing apparel 
to be met with on the Continent. Messrs. B. & F. doa 
tremendous business all over the United States, including 
California, Cuba, and portions of South America, and yet 
the utmost quiet and good order reigns in their establish- 
ment, where a gentleman is fitted with a single garment 
with as much care and courteous attention as though be 
was buying a large stock of goods. We had heard of cheap 
clothing before, and seex some of it, but after testing the 
manufacture of Booth & Foster, which in style, elegance, 
and finish, is unsurpassed in Broadway or Paris, we were 
literally astonished to find them selling fifty per cent below 
the usual custom prices. They must go upon the principle 
of the “nimble penny,” and a nimble one it must be with 
them, for they are increasing in business and prosperity 
daily, and will soon be without a rival in their business. 

If our friends, merchants and others, visiting New York, 
will call and examine for themselves, Messrs. Booth & Fos- 
ter will need no recommendations from us.—June It. 
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LPLADOPOOPOBOMNrmowmwmow”v 


To PustisHirs.--Tuz New York STEREOTYPE Asso- 
CIATION is supplied with the modern styles of plain and 
fancy types, and other materials for doing the best of Book- 
work, pamphlets, bills, labels, and everything in the line of 
Stereotyping, in the first style of the art, with promptness 
and at the lowest rates. Application may be made to the 
manager, J. Davims, at the establishment, 201 William-st., 
New York, or to L, A. Roperts, Secretary. 


Reference mibsers. Fowlers and Wells, N. Y. my. tf, 


SeLpHo’s Anglesey Leg and Artificial Hand, manufactur- 
ed by WILLIAM SELPHO, 24 S8pring-street, New York. dec.ly 





BuaKke’s Parent Fire-Proor Patint.—The original and 
only genuine article that can be sold or used without in- 
fringing my Patent, and which,in afew months after ap- 
plied, turns to sLaTK or stone, forming acomplete ENAMEL 
Or COAT OF MAIL, over whatever covered, bidding defiance 
to fire, water, or weather. It has now beenin use over 
seven years, and where first applied is now like astone. 

Look out for WORTHLESS COUNTERFEITS, as scores of 
unprincipled persons are grinding up stone and various 
kinds of worthless stuff,and endeavoring to sellit as Fire- 
Proof Paint. I haverecently commenced three suitsagainst 
partiesinfringing my rights, and am determined to prose- 
cute every one [ can detect. The genuine, eitherin dry 
powder or ground in oil, of different colors, can at alltimes 
be had at the General Depot, 84 Pearl-street, New York, 
from the patentee, Wm. BLAKE, mar. tf. 





B. F. Macutre, Dentist, successor to the late Joun 
BurbDELL, (with whom he was associated during five years,) 
continues to practice the DenraL Prorgssion in its various 
branches as usual, at No. 2 Union Place and Square, corner 
of Fourteenth-street, New York.—Jan. ly. 





82 Nassau-sTREET.—Boot-makers’ Union Association— 
boots, shoes, and gaiters at retail and wholesale prices. f.9t. 





mar * 

Vapor Batus.—John Hanna, of 86 Forsyth-street (near 
Grand) N. Y., will administer Vapor Baths daily, from 9 
A.M.tol0 P.M. A female will be in attendance to wait 
on Ladies.—Nov. tf. b. 





A. G. Bapcer, manufacturer of the Boehm fiute, 181 
Broadway, New York, also manufactures fine flutes of every 
description. jan. ly. 


Spatpine’s [mpRovep Grauam Ftovr is for sale at N- 
H. Wolfe’s, No. 17 South-street, New York; John D. Gard- 
ner & Co., Flour Commission Merchants, Boston; Wyman 
R. Barrett, Commission Merchant, Albany; and by L. A. 
Spalding, Lockport, New York. 

This flour is made of the best quality white wheat, and 
warranted superior to any flour hitherto known as Graham 
flour, It makes a superior loaf of brown-bread, rusk, 
cakes, and pie-crust, and where used is highly approved. 
Try it and then judge.—June 6t. 


Musrum,—Dr, C, R. Broadbent’s Phrenological and Ana- 
tomical Museum, 341 High-street, Providence, R. L., is 
open day and evening, free to visitors, where professional 
examinations, with charts and written descriptions of char- 
acter, may be obtained. Fowlersand Wells’ publications, 
and other phrenological and scientific books and busts for 
sale.——June It. 





Orrick oF CoRRESPONDENCE, Washington City, D. C.— 
A letter on any business, addressed to this office, and in- 
closing a fee of five dollars, will procure a satisfactory reply. 

REFERENCES.—R. Wallach, U. S. Marshal; W. Lenox, 
Mayor; Jo. Gules, of the “ Intelligencer ;” R. W. Latham, 
Banker, T. C. CONOLLY, 


Office of Correspondence, Washington, D. C, 


{<= Evrrors who place the above notice, with this note, 
among the business cards in their columns, may at all times 
command the services of this office, T.C.C. mar. 6t. 


Dr. 8. B. Smiru’s Torprpo Evrcrro-MaGnetic Ma- 
cuines.—These Machines differ from all other Electro-Mag- 
netic Machines. The inventor has made an improvement 
by which the primary and secondary currents are united. 
The cures performed by this instrument now are, in some 
instances, almost incredible. For proof of this I refer to 
my new work lately issued from the press, under the title 
of “The Meginele Application of Electro-Magnetism.” 
Mail edition, 25 cents. Postage, 6cents.. The Torpedo Mag- 
netic Machines are put up in neat rosewood cases of a very 
portable size. Price, $12. A discount made to agents. 
Post-masters, Druggists, Store-keepers, and all who are wil- 
ling to be instrumental in relieving the sick, are respectfully 
invited to act as agents. They can be sent by Express to 
any part of the Union. Remittances for a single Machine 
may-be sent by mail at my risk, if the Postmaster’s receipt 
for the money be taken. Whenseveral are ordered, a draft 
or check of deposit should be sent. All letters to be post- 
paid. { would inform the public that my Operating Rooms 
are open daily for applying the Electro-Magnetic Machine 
to the sick. Those who prefer it can send the pay to either 
of the Express Offices in Wall-street, who will procure the 
Machine of me for them, and forward it on. Address Sam- 
vEL B. Smrru, 2974 Broadway, New York. 

Orders for these Machines received by FowLers AND 
WELLS, 131 Nassau-street, New York.—Feb. tf. 
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THE 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


DEVOTED TO 


Science, Literature, and General Intelligence. 
PROSPECTUS FOR VOL. XVI. 
Commencing July, 1852. 

Tur Purenotoaicat Journat is published in New York 


on the first of each month, devoted to Science, Literature, 
and General Intelligence. 


PurenoLoay forms a leading feature, which will be fully 


explained, amply illustrated with portraits of the virtuous _ 


and vicious, and its doctrines applied to all the practical 
interests and pursuits of the Human kace. 


PuystoLoey, or the Laws of Life and Health, will be 
clearly defined, extensively illustrated, and made interest- 
ing and profitable to all. > 


Home Epvucation will occupy much attention, and be 


just the kind of knowledge that the mother requires, a8 a 
guide in the discharge of her important duties, 


-Youne Men will find the Journal a friend and foster- 
father, to encourage them in virtue, shield them from vice, 
and to prepare them for usefulness and success in life. 


MAGNETISM, which seems to open to the world a new 
field of interest in the empire of mind, will be unfolded, 
and a rational explanation given of its phenomena. 


AGRICULTURE will receive much attention, and make the 
Journal eminently yaluable to the farmer, and indeed to all 
who have a fruit tree or a garden, 


MecnanicaL.—As at least one-half the wealth of the 
world comes through the exercise of the faculty of Con- 
structiveness, the various mechanical arts will be encour- 
aged, new inventions explained and illustrated with spirited 
engravings. 

Tae Narurat Sciences, Art, Literature, Mechanism, 
Agriculture, and General Intelligence, will constitute an es- 
sential feature for 1852. 


Eneravines, to illustrate the leading topics of the Jour- 
nal, will commend this volume to all readers, 


Tux Mecuanic, the Farmer, the Professional Man, the 
Student, the Teacher, and the Mother, will find each num- 
ber of the Journal an instructive and valuable companion. 


To Frigenps anp Co-WorkKERS.—Every individual who is 
interested in human progress, is earnestly invited to aid in 
the circulation of this Journal. 


TERMS IN ADVANCE: 
Single copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten copies, one year, $7 00 
Five copies, one year, 4 00 | Twenty copies, one y’r, 10 00 
Please address all letters, postT-parp, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., New York. 


(es The New Volume commences in July, 1852. 


A WORD TO THE READER. 


This number closes our present volume. It will bere- 
membered that we begin one volume in January and an- 
other in July, each subscription running for one year, All 
whose subscription expires with the June number, will 
please bear in mind that it will be necessary for them to 
resubscribe if they wish it continued. The exceedingly 
low price at which we publish the Journal, forbids us send- 
ing it to any person for a longer time than it is paid for in 
advance. We shall send the July number—the first of the 
new volume—as usual, to all those whose year closes in 
June, but let no one suppose that it will be continued, unless 
they send in their names anew. We open new books for 
every volume—furnish the Journal at the lowest living 
price—and by receiving pay invariably in advance we lose 
nothing by negligence, forgetfulness, or dishonesty. The 
latter trait, however, among our readers, is the least and 
last contingency we have any occasion to fear, because those 
who study our noble science, read from a pure love of the 
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subject, and possess as much of the valuable element, Con- 
SCIENTIOUSNESS, Which leads them to pay for what they 
read, as any class of subscribers in the world. Besides, 
our readers not only pay for what they subscribe ‘for, but 
they voluntarily become agents and co-workers, inducing 
their neighbors to subscribe in clubs of twenties, fifties, 
and hundreds. We doubt not we have to-day 20,000 names 
on our subscription books which were thus procured. It 
warms and cheers the souls of editors to work for such 
patrons, to lay on such an altar the choicest fruits of their 
labors. 

Our editorial brethren throughout the continent have 
our lasting gratitude for the universally commendatory 
tone of their columns respecting the Journal, a few of 
which, from thousands of similar notices, are here inserted. 


Tue PurenoLogicaL JournAL is a work of high merit, 
and no one can fail to beimproved by reading it. Every 
family should subscribe for this most excellent Journal.— 
NM. Y. Tribune. 


lt stands at the head of all monthliesin the United States 
for sound sense and real usefulness, and may well challenge 
a comparison as to quality of paper, typography, embellish- 
ments, or variety and value of the reading matter. It 
really grows better and better every month.— Wyoming 
Mirror. : 


Suffering humanity is largely indebted to Fowlers and 
Wells for their valuable publications. The Phrenological 
Journal may be esteemed a model paper. If we wished to 
make a nation great, wise, prosperous, happy, by the use 
of a single paper, 7t would be the one we would select.— 
Belmont Farmer. 


It is just such a Journal as should be in the hands of 
every family. Young men cannot fail to derive great bene- 
fit from a regular monthly perusal.—Vew York Mirror. 


The history and progress of this Journal are somewhat 
familiar to me, having been favored with an exchange with 
it ever since the very first number. Commencing amid any 
amount of opposition, it has gradually increased in favor 
with the American people until that opposition has melted 
away, almost, like snow beneath an April sun. It has 
done more to mold the intellectual character of the Ameri-~ 
can people than any other periodical in the nation.— The 
Aurora. ; 


The freshness and originality of the ample pages of the 
Phrenological Journal always makes it a welcome visitor 
to our sanctum, and we peruse its contents with a relish en- 
tirely different from that felt on looking over the numerous 
“light literature” periodicals.—Portsmouth Inquirer. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Oor Frienps anp Co-Workers in the diffusion of Phre- 
nological and Physiological Science, will desire ‘to see 
EVERY FAMILY provided with a copy of this man-reforming 
Journal for 1852. Wow is the time to lend this good cause 
your aid, It will cost you but an earnest and honest word, 
and that word may send lasting blessings to unborn thou- 
sands, 





Those who have read one volume of the Journal, will 
find little difficulty in convincing any reasonable mind of 
the paramount advantages of Phrenology and Physiology 
in self-improvement, and the proper development and 
training of the rising genefation, a knowledge of which 
may be obtained through the Phrenological Journal. 


This Journal will be sent in clubs to different post-offices 
when desired, as it frequently happens that old subscribers 
wish to make a present of a volume to their friends in other 
places. 





Money on allspecie-paying banks will be received in pay- 
ment forthe Journal, Several bank-notes or postage-stamps 
may be inclosed in a letter without increasing the postage. 


Drafts on New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, always pre- 
ferred. Large sums should be sent in drafts or checks, 
payable to the order of Fowlers and Wells, 





All letters addressed to the Publishers, to insure their 
receipt, should be plainly written, containing the name of 
the Post-orricr, Country, and Stare. 





Now is the time to form Clubs for the Journal for 1852, 
All subscriptions commence and close with the V olume. 
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Srrcian Notice.—All letters and other communications 
designed for the Journal, should be post-paid and directed 
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A WORD TO THE READER. 


A New Votume.—The present number commences a 
new volume of the American Phrenological Journal, It 
goes forth on its man-reforming mission to shed light on 
the path of the young man just entering on the duties of 
life—to illumine the nursery and the school-room by such 
instruction as shall enable the mother and teacher to mold 
the young mind for a high and holy destiny. 

“Tue PuHitosopuy or THE Human Minp?”’ how vast 
the subject! Is there a higher, or nobler theme than this? 

Phrenology and Physiology lie at the foundation of all 
human reforms and progress, and he who would improve 
himself, develop the bodies and minds of his children, or 
bless the world effectually and permanently, must take these 
sciences as his foundation, his starting-point, if he would 
do if RIGHT. 

Than the promulgation of the truths of which this Jour- 
nal is the expounder, what more effectual way can the 
reader do good to his neighbor than to induce him also to 
become a subscriber and reader? Ignorance is the mother 
of sin and misery, and the world will groan under the yoke 
of bondage, until man shall “ know himself.” This subject 
strikes at the root of all errors in education, evil habits, 
and points out “a more excellent way ” to earthly happi- 
ness, than the world has hitherto known. 

May we not ask every reader, young men and women, 
parents, teachers, all, to become co-workers? Will not 
each reader send a club of new subscribers, and thus at 
once greatly increase the circulation of this Journal and 
extend its good tidings to millions who still grope in dark- 
ness? Letthe people “will it,” and the work is done. 
Friends, may we not hear from you? 


INDEPENDENCE. 


BY R,. T. TRALL, M. D. 


Patriotism is a good quality, and politi- 
cal freedom is a great blessing. We love 
to witness, on each recurring anniversary of 
our national independence, demonstrations in 
commemoration of the virtues of our fore- 
fathers, and of our own good fortune, as 
contrasted with that of the people of all 
other countries. But we are not among 
those radical conservatives who imagine that 
whatever was proper for our ancestors to do 
at one period of the world’s history, under 
one set of circumstances, is appropriate for 
all ages, under all circumstances. Progress 
is clearly written on all created things, and 
manners, customs, arts, sciences, institutions, 
and governments, are no exceptions to the 
all-pervading law. The time is far distant 
when human wisdom shall limit the improve- 
ment which is destined to take place concern- 
ing human beings, in their individual or as- 
sociate relations. 

We like the social gatherings, the intellec- 
tual entertainments, the speeches, the music, 
the parties of real pleasure, which go to 
make up the Fourth of July jubilee. They are 
in keeping with the spirit of this age. But 
we dislike, we hate the dissipation, the drun- 
ken revelry, the riotous gluttony, which 
usually desecrate this day; while we abhor 
the whole villanous saltpetre part of the per- 
formance, from the snapping of fire-crackers, 
and hissing of powder and turpentine ser- 
pents, to the roar of the flame-vomiting can- 
non; and especialiy do we abominate the 


suffocating smell of the sulphurous atmos- 
phere we are compelled to inhale; and 
deeply do we deplore the destruction of prop- 
erty, the burning of houses, and garments, 


| the desolation of homes, and the loss of 


lives and limbs always attendant on the pow- 
der part of the ceremony, These things are 
mere relics of barbarism; they belong to the 
past, 

But there is a higher virtue than patriot- 
ism, and a greater blessing than civil and po- 
litical liberty. That philanthropy which 
contemplates the enlargement of the whole 
race of mankind in its boundless scope, is 
certainly more ennobling than that patriot- 
ism which regards only the interest of a sin- 
gle state or nation. 


And that emancipation which places the 
individual in right relations to all things 
around him, and the different departments 
of his being, in harmony with each other— 
individual freedom—is of more _ intrinsic 
worth, than the greatest possible amount of 
external liberty. The protection of property, 
wholesome Jaws, free institutions and good 
government, lose the greater part of their 
value to those who are in «lisorder with them- 
selves. The slave to false habits and fashions 
around him, and to debasing propensities 
within him, is a poor specimen of a free man, 
though he live under the most enlightened 
and liberal governmental institutions on earth. 
While therefore we would not detract from 
the honor due to those who labor in free- 
dom’s cause, in any sense, socially, civilly, 
politically, or religiously, we would aim to 
lay the foundation of a complete and univer- 
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sal liberty ; and we ask all true philanthro- 
pists to work with us to achieve that crown- 
ing glory in freedom’s diadem, THE EMANCI- 
PATION oF THE Man.— Water-Cure Jour- 


nal. 
—_\—————— 410 0>—————-——_ 


PROGRESSION A UNIVERSAL LAW. 


NO. IV. 
THE ILLIMITABLE PERFECTION OF EARTH'S PRODUCTS. 


Former articles have shown that earth herself 
has been, and will continue to be, improving from 
age to age, in her facilities for rendering all her 
sentient creatures happier, and still more happy, 
forever :—that that law of transmission, which has 
already peopled the earth from a single pair to 
over EIGHT HUNDRED MILLIONS, will go on to fill not 
merely every fertile dale, but even every moun- 
tain, marsh, and island, just as full of human beings 
as they can possibly be, and live comfortably— 
that earth was capacitated to sustain from fifteen 
to thirty to every square acre, or from 1,500 to 
8,000 to every farm of 100 acres, or from 10,000 to 
20,000 to every square mile, and water almost as 
many more—that the whole earth was destined to 
become one perfect garden spot, adorned with man. 
sions, comfortable, splendid, and even luxurious 
beyond anything we can now conceive, ramified by 
rail and plank roads incomparably superior to any- 
thing we now behold, and brought to an inconceiy- 
able pitch of perfection in agriculture, horticulture, 
and floral perfection and beauty. To one other 
analogous point this article invites special atten- 
tion :— 

Tua Destinep Perrecrion or Earra’s Pro- 
pucts. Certain procrEative laws govern the mul- 
tiplication of all forms of life, vegetable, animal, 
and human. The multiplication of vegetables is 
effected by srEps. Not a single individual tree, 
grass, grain, weed, or yegetable of any kind, but 
grows from seeds or roots. In the latter case, the 
. offspring is like the parent stock ; but, in the form- 
er, before any seed can sprout, it must first have 
been impreGNnatep by pollen, which is analogous 
to the male principle, the seed germ represeuting 
the female parent. If the impregnating pollen of 
a given seed is produced by the same blossom 
' which originated the seed, this seed will reproduce 
- a tree, or grain, or fruit, like the parent tree, or 
- grain, or fruit; but pollen may be carried by bees, 
wind, dc. to a given flower from another tree or 
grain, and thus produce a cross variety, not exactly 
like either parent, but a blending of both. In other 
words, in the kingdom of grains, vegetables, fruits, 
nuts, and seeds of every kind, it requires the union 
of two parents, male and female, to fructify every 
individual seed, so that, when these two parents 
are different varieties of the same species, they 

produce a third new variety, differing from both 
' its parents, because a cross between, and a union 
of, the qualities of both, and therefore unlike any 
other that ever was. Thus, plant the seeds of the 
potato where several kinds grew in the same lot, 
' and the potatoes from these seeds will be new va- 
rieties, compounded of the kinds grown in the pa- 
rent field. By this means, any required number of 














new varieties can be produced—some larger than 
any of the parents, because parented by two large 
parents, and therefore inheriting the extra size of 
both, and others having other characteristics, the 
compounds of other extra parental qualities, and 
some therefore better than any of their parents. 
Now, it is a hereditary law that when any quality 
is extra strong in both parents, it becomes still 
stronger in their children. Thus, when both pa- 
rents are very large, or very tall, or very spry, or 
very prolific, or very, anything else, their progeny, 
are still larger, or taller, or spryer, or more prolific, 
than either parent.* Sow different kinds of wheat 
side by side, and the wheat on both sides of the 
line, and the entire field, produces more or less amal- 
gamation of both kinds, and thus of corn, peas, beans, 
squashes, melons, and in fact everything that grows. 
But to apply it more.minutely to fruits, bearing in 
mind that this isa sample merely of its applica- 
tion to every other seed-bearing tree, grain, veget- 
able, and product of nature. 

The old Spitzenburg apple has long been a uni- 
versal favorite for its rich and delicious favor, yet 
is rendered almost worthless by rotting at the core. 
Now, the famous Baldwin apple bears as distinct 
marks of being the progeny of a Spitzenburg as 
any child of its sire. But, while the Spitzenburg 
parent transmitted its rich vinous flavor, and its 
remarkable tenderness, and good cooking qualities, 
its shape and size included, the other parent im- 
parted a long-keeping characteristic in place of 
the Spitzenburg’s core-rotting propensity. The 
Baldwin is also a prolific bearer, and therefore is 
better than either parent, because of a fusion of 
the good qualities of both, 

The Vandeveer is another son of the old Spit- 
zenburg, but less prolific, yet of longer keeping 
qualities than even the Baldwin; and the far-famed 
Northern Spy is still another, In the Farmers’ 
Club in New York, the writer heard the son of the 
man on whose grounds it originated, say that his 
father planted the seeds of. these three apples, the 
Spitzenburg, Fall Pippin, and English Russet, and 
that this Northern Spy tree grew and bore in the 
nursery row in which the Spitzenburg seeds were 
planted. Now, that particular seed had been fruc- 
tified by the pollen of some large, solid, long-keep- 
ing, and excellent apple, and this Northern Spy 
inherits the cream of the qualities of both its pa- 
rents blended together. This same gentleman 
stated that, at Washington, he had seen an apple, 
called the Albemarle Pippin, raised in Virginia, far 
superior in flavor, tenderness, and size, to the old 
Newtown Pippin, which it so closely resembled 
that he knew it must be a descendant of that 
world-renowned vuriety. 


* The philosophical reader, to fully appreciate this arti- 
cle, must comprehend some of these hereditary laws, and 
will find ‘Fowler on Hereditary Descent,” to give just 
the kind of laws and facts required. None but phrenologists 
can begin to do this subject justice, for only by Phrenology 
can the proportions of the several ingredients be measured 
in each parent, and their mutual offspring, This work is 
the most scientific on tkis subject ever published ; full of 
laws and facts, and is fast attaining a very wide reputation, 
The reader will find its perusal a philosophical feast, and 
peculiarly adapted to elucidate those transmitting laws on 
which this article is based, 





At Mystic Bridge, Ct., is a kind of apple called 
“Prentice’s Russet,” larger and finer flavored than 
the Roxbury Russet, without the toughness or bit- 
terness of the latter, and every way superior, and 
keeping longer, and so like the latter as to be ob- 
viously its son, improved by adding superior mater- 
nal qualities. But why particularize? Who that 


. knows anything of fruits but knows that new anp 


SUPERIOR KINDS, not of apples merely, but of 
peaches, cherries, pears, plums, currants, grapes, 

berries, oranges, lemons, figs, and every species of 
fruit, are annually appearing, as by accident, all 
over our vast country. Observe, these new varie- 
ties are being produced. This all see, know, and 
taste. Then they are effected by some means. 
Those means are in fruits, as in animals and man 
—the blending of excellencies in that sexual union 
which rendered them fruitful. And as long as the 
earth exists this law is destined to improve and re- 
improve the qualities of every species of fruit, and 
grain, and vegetable upon the face of the whole 
earth! That large assortment of apples on which 
we now so luxuriously feast, and which is adapted 
to so great a variety of appetites, originally sprung 
from the crab apple. But, having attained so high 
an order of perfection in the stock, the progression 
will be far more rapid and more diversified hereaf- 
ter than heretofore. There being a great variety 
of excellent parent apples, their combination, es- 
pecially in the present attention paid to pomology, 
will reproduce stil greater varieties, of still bet- 
ter apples, and these still more varieties, and these 
still re-improved ad infinitum and forever, so that 
those apples, cherries, peaches, grapes, pears, &c., 
which we now think so luxurious, would no more be 
eaten by our descendants, than we would think of 
eating crab apples, because they will have some- 
thing as much superior to our apples, as our ap- 
ples are superior to the Siberian crab! 


In this connection three things please to observe ; 
first, that very rich land produces far more highly 
flavored fruits than poor land. Hence, since for- 
mer articles have shown that the earth will be 
tilled incomparably better in ages to come than 
now, that alone would render even our existing va- 
rieties of fruits far superior to what they now are ; 
and, secondly, so much intelligence is now being 
applied to agriculture, that the great majority of 
our fruit trees are from year to year being grafted 
with the best kinds, and only grafted trees set out, 
so that, in a score or two of years, only good sorts 
will be left to propagate from, which will ren- 
der the improvement of varieties far more rapid 
then than now. Thirdly, men are beginning to ap- 
ply the laws of hereditary descent to the produc- 
tion of new fruits. Thus Van Mons discovered a 
means of impregnating a given blossom with just 
such another as he chose, namely, by taking the 
blossom from one tree, and fastening it over that 
of another, so that this last should receive no pol- 
len except from the one placed upon it, and has 
found these seeds to bear a fruit combining the 
qualities of the two parent trees! And will not 
other gardeners apply this important discovery in 
ages to come to the production of just such fruits 
as may be desired? ~ 
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Besides this, the good kinds of fruits in all parts 
of the earth will be gathered together, and dissem- 
inated. Report says that a superior kind of pear 
is found wild in California, and the last steamer 
brings news that superior varieties of the orange 
grow there. New and superior varieties of 
the grape are being brought to light, just as the 
Isabella and Catawba were both the spontaneous 
productions of nature; and the reason why we 
have not more varieties of grapes and currants is 
that they are propagated principally from cuttings, 
and not from seeds, whereas, if propagated from 
seeds, new and superior varieties would develop 
themselves as now in the kingdom of apples, cher- 
ries, peaches, gooseberries, dc. 


Several years ago the writer planted some six 
bushels of peach-pits; last fall, one peach found in 
this nursery excelled in flavor any other peach I 
ever tasted. Several other nursery trees have pro- 
duced superior kinds of peaches, some very early, 
others very late; some very large, and of various 
flavors and excellencies. John Burrow, of Fish- 
kill, a nurseryman, in 1850 obtained a gold medal 
at the fruit fair in New York for the finest peach 
on exhibition, and it was a seedling. Nature is 
thus producing spontaneously better and still bet- 
ter kinds of fruit, then what will she not do when 
aided by art, science, cultivation, and all those ap- 
pliances which human ingenuity will ultimately 
discover and adopt. In short, we can no more con- 
ceive what inexpressibly delicious peaches, plums, 
pears, cherries, strawberries, &c,, will ultimately 
be produced, than Franklin could conceive of go- 
ing, thousands per load, from Boston to Philadel- 
phia, between breakfast and supper. 


Observe, moreover, that by the grafting and bud- 
ding processes, these good kinds can be perpetua- 
ted and disseminated as long and as widely as we 
please, and the best kinds are certain to be pro- 
pagated most. 


This law applies equally to every species of 
grain, nuts, and everything natural and cultivated. 


This law applies equally to domestic animals, 
If one patent possesses extraordinary strength and 
the other remarkable fleetness—if the mother is 
well treated—her young will unite in the same indi- 
vidual the swiftness and strength of both its pa- 
rents.. Thus improved varieties of the horse and 
cow, sheep and fowl, are to be multiplied, and the 
best kinds to be most widely disseminated, until 
our domestic animals are to eclipse, in beauty, 
speed, bottom, and every desirable quality, not 
merely anything we now possess, but our utmost 
imaginings. Every new importation of sheep re- 
tains all the excellencies of the old kinds, with 
some new and valuable qualities superadded. And 
what is to hinder this process from going on to im- 
prove all our domestic animals, illimitably and for 
ever? Itis for man’s interest thus to improve; the 
law of hereditary descent facilitates this improve. 


ment, and man is too wise to furego such an op- 


portunity of enhancing his own pleasures, And 
are there no wild horses, cattle, sheep, beautiful 
wild hens, or other animals possessing valuable 
qualities the compounding of which with our do- 


-mestic tnimals would greatly improve them? Un- 


doubtedly. As the introduction of Arabian horses 
into our English and American stock, has very 
greatly improved our breed of horses, are there no 
other valuable kinds in the wilds of America, or 
on the plains of Arabia, or Hungary, capable of 
effecting still other equally valuable improve- 
ments / 


As, a couple of 
centuries ago, the potato was an insignificant, bit- 


So in the vegetable kingdom. 


ter tuber, unnoticed and unknown, who can tell 
how many like tubers, or how many kinds of grains 
and grasses, now growing wild, some in the west 
or south, others in Africa, and some in the Asiatic 
jungles, not merely capable of being equal- 
ly domesticated and useful, but certain to become 
so ? 

Californians mention a kind of wild oats 
there, having some very excellent qualities, and 
recent accounts mention a kind of wild rice found 
along the bays and on the margins of our northern 
lakes and rivers; cannot they, and other things 
growing in other places, be domesticated as we 
have domesticated the potato? And what are our 
wheat and rye but like kinds of grain, growing 
wild ? 


Exactly what will be thus domesticated we can- 
not state; but since so many such wild plants have 
been introduced into our domestic economy, have 
we not ground for inferring that many more will 
be, and those of even greater relative value than 
the potato, and in like manner capable of being 
improved in the lapse of ages, having different 
qualities suited to different tastes and constitutions 
and thereby contributing largely to the increase of 
human food and happiness ? 


In short, is there any limit to the progression of 
the earth’s productions in these and other like par- 
ticulars? Nor can the most glowing imagination de- 
pict the improvement which is certain to take place 
in this and other like directions. Then, philosophi- 
cal, imaginative reader, pray on what superlative- 
ly delicious fruits and grains, and in what endless 
varieties, must those who come after us regale 
themselves! And these are only samples of a 
like improvement in every species and means of 
promoting human comfort and luxury. Infinite 
and inexhaustible are the means created by the 
Deity, and placed at the disposal of man, for en- 
hancing his enjoyments, and man’s self-interest, 
combined with his intellectuality, is sure to discov- 
er and apply them all. Take the ratio of that pro- 
gress which has transpired within the last fifty 
years, in this direction, and apply it in that com- 
pound ratio of progress, shown in former articles to 
be the law of progression, to the year three thou- 
sand, and please imagine, if imagine you can, the 
boundless perfection of the earth’s productions, 
flowers as well as fruits, luxuries as well as neces- 
saries, which will be enjoyed by the earth’s inhabi- 
tants in 1952. 


In subsequent articles, we shall apply this law 
of hereditary progress to man. Our next will prob- 
ably show the progress of the race, from the low- 
est animal, onward and upward towards the high 
est intellectual. 


HOSEA BALLOU: 


HiS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The subject of our sketch was brought into our 
office last winter by a friend for a Phrenological 
examination. The following is copied from the 
Phonographic report of it, taken down at the time. 
He died in Boston on the 7th of June, at the ad- 
vanced age of 81 years. So widely known was he 
that his life and character will be read with in- 
terest. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


His organization is very favorable to long life, 
good general health, and uniformity of mind. The 
vital temperament was originally decidedly strong. 
He has an amply developed chest, lungs and di- 
gestive apparatus, which have imparted health and 
prolonged life, and the muscular system is also 
fully represented. His mind is active, but not so 
much so as to prematurely exhaust his organiza- 
tion ; nor is he particularly excitable. He has 
general harmony and evenness, rather than eccen- 
tricity or want of balance. The tone of his organ- 
ization is such as to give him energy and aim to 
carry through his purposes, without friction or waste 
of strength. The size of brain is average, and 
the vital functions are sufficient to supply the ex- 
haustion of mental action; hence he has been able 
to live within his power of sustaining mental labor 
for so long atime. 

He is remarkable, Phrenologically, for evenness 
of development; none of the organs are extreme, 
and he is not inclined to those excesses which . 
cause eccentricity. 

One of his leading traits arises from Adhesive- 
ness, which gives attachment to, and interest in, 
friends. 

He still clings to his youthful friends, and enjoys 
their society. This quality of mind enters largely 
into the whole tone of his feelings. 

He is also kind to children, and interested in 
them, and quite successful in entertaining them, 
and adapting himself to them. 

He is interested in woman, and capable of enjoy- 
ing the marriage relations highly, especially the so- 
cial, domestic relations. He is a strong lover of 
home, but lacks continuity of mind; his thoughts 
and feelings are easily diverted, although he may 
finish a subject that he commences, yet enjoys va- 
riety in the general exercise of his mind. 

His Combativeness is of the higher order, con- 
necting with the reasoning and moral, rather than 
with the animal nature, and it gives him the dispo- 
sition to overcome the obstacles in his way, and to 
argument rather than the quarreling propensity. 

He has fair energy, without any surplus, and a 
full degree of appetite, without being excessive. 
He values property for its uses, and is not selfish 
in money matters. He is remarkable for his can- 
dor, frankness, open-heartedness, truthfulness, and 
disinclination to deceive; he speaks the real senti- 
ments of his mind, as far he speaks at all. He is 
not suspicious, but confiding, and prefers to rely on 
the honesty of mankind rather than to guard him: 
self against the dishonesty of others. He is not 
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LIKENESS OF HOSEA BALLOU. 


vain or showy ; has merely ambition enough to 
stimulate him to do what is his duty, without any 
reference to publicity ; but he is decidedly inde- 
pendent and self-relying. 


He does not lean on the judgment of others, nor 
does he feel that his character depends on their 
opinions; he merely states his own vpinion, and 
allows others to judge for themselves. 


Firmness is another strong feature of his mind: 
he is uniformly firm, each day successively, not 
stubborn one day, and over-yielding the next, but 
consistently steady and persevering. 

He is very anxious to do as he agrees, and is 
just as honest at one time as another; is consistent 
in his professions and pretensions, and has always 
studied to harmonize and balance his character, 
rather than to encourage any extremes. 

He neither hopes nor fears to excess; enjoys 
what good there is to be enjoyed, and makes the 
best of an unfortunate occurrence. His mind is 
open to conviction, is ready to look at new things, 
and to be instructed; but is slow to believe, and 
requires positive evidence before he gives his as- 
sent. He has a marked feeling of worship, defer- 
ence, and respect, and regard for superiority and 
sacred subjects. Few persons have naturally more 
of the disposition to worship than he, 


His sympathies are alsostrong. His feelings are 
tender towards objects of distress, either mental or 
physical, Imagination and sense of beauty and 
perfection are decidedly strong. He is disposed to 
beautify his ideas, and make as much of them as 
possible, especially by way of elevating the idea, 
and giving it a refined direction. 

He is not inclined to mimic and imitate others— 
his ways are peculiarly his own. 

He is mirthful, and enjoys fun as naturally as his 
food, and it has been difficult for him to sup] ress 
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the disposition to joke. His intellectual faculties 
are well balanced—the perceptive faculties are all 
large. He is quick of observation, readily forms 
conclusions from what he sees, and is yery much 
interested in all classes of experiments. 


He is disposed to make himself as much ac- 
qainted with this world as possible, before leaving 
it, and is particularly inclined to study character 
and motives, and the conditions of mind. He has 
a good perception of forms, outlines, shapes, and 
proportions, and has a good memory of places, lo- 
calities, and the whereabouts of things. 


He is quite particular as to order and arrange- 
ment, and must have everything done correctly : 
is precise in his style of doing his work, or in ar- 
ranging his ideas. His memory by association is 
good; he is a very punctual man in his engage- 
ments, and careful not to consume the time of an- 
other. He is never in the way of others, and does 
not go where he is not wanted; and from diffi- 
dence and fear that he may intrude himself, he 
does not go where he is really desired. He is co- 
pious in the use of language, yet is not wordy ; his 
language is direct and to the point. Hehasaclear 
mind, adapted to analytical logic, and drives as 
straight to a conclusion as the bee does to a flower, 
yet he reasons more by association and analogy than 
from cause to effect. 

He readily sees the adaptation of one thing to 
another ; he seldom makes enemies, or fails to per- 
ceive the character and motives of others; is more 
successful than most persons in making friends, be- 
cause he knows how to adapt himself to others, 
and make himself agreeable. He says and does 
things in a human-nature way. 


The six leading traits of his character are— 
Ist. His affection and friendship. 
2d. Independence and self-reliance. 





3d. Honesty, justice, and circumspection. 

4th. His devotion, and respectful disposition. 

5th. Sympathy, and interest in the welfare of 
others, and general philanthropy of spirit ; and 

Lastly, His practical common sense, and system, 
and availability of intellect. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Rey. Hosea Ballou, the oldest and most exten- 
sively known Universalist preacher in the United 
States, died at Boston on the 7th of June, in the 
eighty-first year of his age, deeply lamented by a 
large circle of friends, who had long known and 
admired him for his simplicity of character and 
amiableness of disposition, having been a preacher 
in that denomination for more than sixty years. 

His father was born and became a Baptist cler- 
gyman in Rhode Island, but, in 1768, removed to 
Richmond, New Hampshire, where the subject of 
our sketch was born, April 80,1771. In his nine- 
teenth year he joined the Baptist Church of which 
his father was pastor, but soon after, embracing 
the doctrine of Universalism, he was excluded 
from the church, and soon after, in 1791, began to 
preach wherever he could find a congregation, re- 
lying mainly for a support on teaching school. As 
the doctrine he preached was very unpopular in 
the then sparsely populated region of his nativity, 
he became a kind of itinerant missionary, preach- 
ing in barns, school-houses, and private dwellings. 
In 1796 he married Ruth Washburn, of Williams- 
burg, Massachusetts, who is still living, and also 
several of their children. He was first settled in 
Dana, Massachusetts, preaching there and in Ox- 
ford and Charlton. In 1803 he was settled in 
Barnard, Vermont, and had the charge of the soci- 
eties of Barnard, Woodstock, Hartland, Bethel, and 
Bridgewater. In 1809 he was settled in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire; in 1815 in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, whence he removed to Boston in 1817, 
and became pastor of the School-street Church, to 
which he has ministered for thirty-five years, 
though, at his own request, a colleague was settled 
several years since, which gave the aged veteran 
rest and an opportunity of traveling and preaching 
as he did in his early life. 

Soon after his settlement in Portsmouth, he wrote 
a “Treatise on Atonement, in which he brought 
out the general doctrines of Universalism. This 
work is a text-book among Universalists. While 
as a preacher he vigorously opposed the orthodox 
theology on the one hand, he believed devoutly in 
the unqualified inspiration of the scriptures; he 
had an earnest distrust of transcendentalism and 
German theology, which, in his view, tended to cor- 
rupt the faith in Christ, and the substitution there- 
for of a Rationalistic Deism. 

Mr. Ballou may be regarded as the great leader 
of the cause of Universalism in the United States, 
and won for himself, by his character and his age, 
the title of “Father Ballou.” He published seve- 
ral controversial works, but principally his pub- 
lished thoughts are in the form of sermons, which 
are remarkable for simplicity, frankness, and clear- 
ness of style, and for sharp, analytical logic. Be- 
ing well versed in the Scriptures, and having an 

argumentative 
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turn of mind, he was dreaded as a combatant by 
men of superior talent and learning, who disbe- 
lieved his doctrines. 

In announcing the death of Mr, Ballou, the New 
York Tribune remarks :— 

“Father Ballou’ was a man of great simplicity 
and purity of character, and doubtless owed much 
of his tenacity of life and vigor to early and con- 
sistent Temperance. His literary attainments were 
very moderate, but his controversial abilities were 
decided. 

“ Mr. Ballou leaves a wide circle of admirers to la- 
ment his decease. He had for sixty years been a most 
popular preacher, and had probably been heard by 
more persons than any other clergyman in the 
Union. We heard him at a Universalist general 
convention, Akron, Ohio, in September, 1843, where 
he preached to a very large gathering, with the 
ablest men in the denomination preceding and fol- 
lowing him. Many of them delivered more elabo- 
rate and carefully studied discourses, but there was 
no other who made the brevin’ faces of the old 
farmers so fairly shine with admiration and delight 
as ‘Father Ballou.” Many of them had heard him 
in New England thirty or forty years previous, and 
now, hearing that he was to attend the convention, 
had come thirty or forty miles to listen to him 
ence again, and for the last time on earth. Though 
then past man’s allotted period of ‘three-score 
years and ten,’ his distinctness of utterance, clear- 
ness of statement, aptness of illustration, and force 
of argument might well have been taken as a model 
by a young preacher ; and, though he spoke more 
than an hour, a very general regret was evident 
that he closed so soon. In person Mr. Ballou was 
tall and slight, with a bearing of unaffected meek- 
_ness and humility.” 





—_—— 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: 
HIS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The organization of Mazzini we regard as a model 
temperament, embracing about an equal degree of 
the Vital, Motive, and Mental. He has enough of 
the Vital to give warmth and sustaining power, and 
zealous freedom of action—enough of the Motive 
to give power, toughness, and endurance, while 
the Mental admirably blending and harmonizing 
with the other two, imparts an earnest intensity of 
mind, and great depth of feeling. In activity we 
think the mental predominates, having been in- 
duced by study and mental labor incident to the 
stirring and exciting times in which he has lived. 
His head is large in the upper region, giving breadth 
and depth of thought, strong imagination and pru- 
dence, great moral power, and dignity and firmness 
of character. He is eminently a man for thought 
and action. To a clear, far-seeing, and comprehen- 
sive mind, he adds force, determination, and efficien- 
ey. His talents are rather those of the statesman 
than the warrior. He never would employ physical 
force where moral and intellectual power would 
answer the purpose; hence he never could 


be a tyrant. He has decided literary abilities, 
which have been so distinctly shown in the papers 
J appertaining to the Roman revolution drawn up 





PORTRAIT 


by himself. They are models for the scholar, pat- 
riot, and statesman, and stamp him as a man of 
genius, and a lover of his country and of the hu- 
man race. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


BY PARKE GODWIN, 


One of the pleasant days I passed, during my 
recent visit to England, was spent in the society of 
the subject of this sketch. As it was iy fortune 
to carry his cause a little “material aid,’ I was in- 
duced to break through my rule of nut intruding 
upon individuals, and make him a short visit. But 
his place of abode was not at first easily learned; 
since, either to escape the persecution of idlers or 
the spies of Austria, he is compelled to change his 
residence very often; even his most intimate friends 
cannot always tell you precisely where he is to be 
found. This shifting of his localities is doubtless 
annoying to those who may have business with 
him, but when we consider what a. good round 
price would be paid by the bureaucrats of Vienna 
for the certain possession of his head or body, we 
cannot blame his circumspection. 

When I did find Mazzini, it was not among the 
English aristocrats of the West End, but in an ob- 
scure and humble house, quite out of the way of 
the noise of trade and the bustle of fashion. It 
was in a neighborhood where the poor seemed 
most to congregate—still a respectable one in ap- 
pearance. He occupied a single chamber on the 
second floor of a small two-story house, though 
there was an office in the same house which ap- 
peared to be used by other Italians. His room was 
exceedingly small, the cot on one side, and the 
writing-table, covered with books, on the other, 
leaving scant space for visitors. 
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OF JOSEPH MAZZINI, 


His salutation, when I entered, was hearty but 
dignified, showing more of the scholar, or man of 
thought, than of the man of the world or politician 
“How did you leave Kossuth?” was almost his 
first question; and when in my reply I described 
the magnificent reception given to that great man 
in New York, his eye kindled and flashed with joy: 
It seemed as if he felt that every honor showered 
upon the noble leader of Hungary was a blow lev- 
elled at universal despotism. “Kossuth and I are 
like brothers” he afterwards said;and it was grate- 
ful to me to hear of such a cordial understanding 
between two men on whose future actions rest the 
hopes of so many millions of people. May they 
long continue brothers, and conduct the great strug- 
gle which is coming to a harmonious and glorious 
issue ! 

Mazzini is small in stature, and thin, with a fine 
dark oval face, brilliant eye, and broad intellectual 
forehead. His countenance is animated and ear- 
nest, yet with a cast of melancholy in the expres- 
sion at times, which seems characteristic of all 
those noble natures who bear the woes of their 
race and devote their lives to its salvation. His 
speech is rapid and vehement, indeed so rapid and 
vehement that he loses and catches his breath at 
the end of every three or four sentences, which 
gives his talk the manner you may notice in some 
Methodist preachers or exhorters. But his utter- 
ance is very distinct, and he has an easy command 
of good idiomatic English, He has more intensity 
than Kossuth, but not so much deliberation, and, 
judging from his manner, I should say that his mind 
was more acute and direct, but not so comprehen- 
sive and solid. Kossuth is not so scholastic in his 
air, and has acted more with men. 


Mazzini, you may perhaps like to know, was born 
* 


a) 
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at Genoa about 1809, and is, therefore, forty-three 
years of age, His father was « physician of some 
repute, who gave him a good university education, 
and devoted him to the law. His own tastes, how- 
ever, led him into polities, and even before he had 
concluded his studies he was arrested as one of the 
Carbonari, or secret enemies of the government. 
Nothing was proved against him, but the magistrate 
before whom he was tried decided that he was a 
fellow to be suspected at any rate, and had him 
banished. Thus early in life his instinctive hatred 
of despotism was confirmed by his experience of 
its malignity. He went to the southern part of 
France, where he established a paper to agitate, on 
the very borders of Italy, the question of Italian 
progress and reform. But France was then governed 
by the Citizen King, as he was called, Louis Philippe, 
who, though elected on the principle of popular 
sovereignty, would not tolerate Mazzini in France. 
He was compelled to fly, and in 1831 found himself 
a wanderer in Switzerland. There, too, he kept up 
his agitation in behalf of his beloved Italy. Nor 
did he confine his labors to mere words. He or- 
ganized an expedition into Savoy, but owing tothe 
treachery of one Ramolino, subsequently a tool of 
Charles Albert, it failed. It was this expedition 
which gave the haughty despot of Austria a pre- 
tense for forcing the poor Swiss government to 
drive him out of that land of liberty. Again, there- 
fore, he became a wanderer and an exile, but at 
last found an asylum in England. There he resi- 
ded for more than thirteen years, in carefully 
nursing the cause of Italian independence, in pro- 
viding for his famished countrymen, in organizing 
schools for their instruction, in writing for the peri- 
odicals, in lecturing before public bodies, and in 
making friends of all good men. It was while he 
was doing this that one of the proud aristocrats of 
England, Sir James Graham, in a spirit of obse- 
quious compliance with the secret demands of Aus- 
tria, consented to play the scoundrel and the spy. He 
availed himself of his official position to open the 
letters of Mazzini, whereby he stole information 
which, communicated to the imperial cut-throats at 
Vienna, -procured the death of the two noble: 
hearted brothers, the Bandiori! This dishonest, 
cowardly, and cruel act, however, has not disgraced 
the honorable baronet in the sight of his fellow 
aristocrats, who think all means are justifiable 
which are likely to suppress the popular cause. 

In 1848, when the French -Revolution arose, 
Mazzini repaired to Paris, which was then the fo- 
cus of revolutionary action; but the. people of 
Lombardy having risen against the despotism of 
Austria, he removed to Milan, where he began the 
publication of L’Jtalia del Popolo, an earnest reyo- 
lutionary print. Its effect upon the popular mind 
was tremendous. The flame of revolt was soon 
spread over the whole peninsula. Gladly the peo- 
ple of Milan would have proclaimed him Dictator, 
if other and more important duties had not called 
him to Rome. The Republic had been declared, 
he was chosen a deputy of the Constituent Assem- 
bly from Leghorn, and the moment he set foot on 
the Roman soil was received with universal accla- 
mation. On his arrival at Rome, by the motion of 
La gallant Garibaldi, he was chosen one of the 








triumvirs in whose hands the executive direction 
had been placed. It was soon apparent, however, 
that he was the Icading spirit of the government. 
He inspired and controled events. His passionate 
and fiery eloquence, combined with his subtile sa- 
gacity and cool judgment, gave him power alike 
over the statesmen and the populace. Duripg the 
whole of that immortal time, therefore, when Rome 
more than emulated her ancient fame, when for 
three months she possessed the best government 
that she had ever known, when her soldiers 
achieved prodigies of valor, when her people ex- 
hibited a glorious magnanimity and talent, when the 
women were more than women in their angelic de- 
votion to the sufferers in the cause of freedom, 
Mazzini was the ubiquitous and animating spirit of 
the time. i 

But, alas, what.could poor Italy, great and noble 
as she had shown herself, accomplish against the 
leagued and powerful tyrannies of Enrope. France, 
(shame—shame,) Austria, Spain, and Naples had 
combined to crush her infant exertions, and she fell, 
after an almost unexampled struggle, into her old 
misery and despair. Poor Italy! once mistress of 
the world, still ruling it by her laws and arts, was 
once more trampled in the dust, and made to eat 
the bitter bread of degradation, Her champions 
were driven out or slain, and they wander yet as 
outcasts in foreign lands, but waiting in desolation 
and wretchedness, the hour of their recall. 

“ Will Kossuth do anything in America?” asked 
Mazzini; I replied that he was doing the greatest 
work that had been done since the days of Wash- 
ington. If he does himself and his cause no good, 
I continued, he will do us a world of good; 
his burning words will kindle anew the smouldering 
love of liberty in our hearts; he will teach us the 
true greatness of our political position ; he will in- 
fuse into the purposes of our young men a more 
elevated patriotism, and a purer humanity. At 
the same time he will make the cause of the op- 
pressed people of Europe better known to us, will 
quicken the sensibilities of our statesmen, and will 
sow broadcast the seeds of active sympathy, so 
that, when the hour of trial comes, thousands of 
fearless Americans will give their substance and 
their swords to the overthrow of the old-world 
tyranny.” 

I said much more to the same effect, and was 
rejoiced to see that it gave encouragement to Maz- 
zini, but as my desire was to hear him talk, and 
not to talk myself, I speedily turned the conversa- 
tion on the condition and prospects of Europe. 
“ What effect,” I asked, “will the coup d’etat have 
on the liberal movement ?” He answered that its 
first inflyence would of course be disastrous, that it 
would delay the hour of emancipation, but that in 
the end, it would make the emancipation more 
complete and sure. One obvious good it would cer- 
tainly accomplish. It would relieve the liberal 
minds of Europe from the very serious prejudice 
that the initiative of the European revolution could 
only come from France—it would show the Italians, 
Germans, Hungarians, de. that hereafter every na- 
tion, having its own appointed work, must trust to 
itself, and net look to any other nation for its first 
inspiration and example, 





France, he continued, was a great nation, com- 
pactly organized, central in position, warlike in 
habit, quick to conceive, and ready to execute, in- 
deed, in every way highly endowed for popularizing 
the important principles of liberty and truth, but 
she was not peculiarly fitted to initiate great move- 
ments. That must be done by all the nations, who 
must unite and co-operate to the same great ends, 
the collective perfectionment, the progress of our 
whole humanity. Many mistakes had been made 
in following blindly the lead of France, the prestige 
of whose leadership was now broken by the events 
of December 2d. 


Mazzini then went on to say that the per- 
vading Socialism of France had given a material- 
istic turn to the liberal aspirations of Europe, and 
that while Socialism had been of some benefit in 
raising up a vast number of problems touching 
the actual condition of labor, and the scourges of a 
corrupt and effete civilization, it had done also im- 
mense injury by diverting the minds of the people 
from the great spiritual aims of life, and by fright- 
ening away many earnest men from a consideration 
of the question of liberty. It has thus vitiated, by 
theoretical excesses, the real social idea of Europe, 
and placed innumerable obstacles in the way of its 
more general acceptance. By substituting physi- 
cal well-being and external happiness as motives, 
in the place of the noble and disinterested thoughts 
of country, duty, love, harmony, de., &e., it had de- 
bauched philosophy into an intolerant and bitter 
partizanship, and prepared the way for violence 
and the usurper. 

It was not my business to interrupt the Italian 
chief in the development of his thoughts—which I 
do not pretend to give in his own words—or I 
should have said that his view of French Socialism 
seemed scarcely just. I certainly agree with him 
that the most important question for Europe now 
is the Republic—leaving subsidiary questions to be 
settled afterwards—but the Republic once attained 
is not all. The Republic is necessary to the eman- 
cipation of the people, necessary to the securing of 
a free field for all human exertion, it is the begin- 
ning or condition of all improvement, but the Re- 
public is in itself negative, and cannot work out 
that complete social enfranchisement to which all 
the aspirations of the human heart lead. 


Nor is it quite just to characterize the French 
reformers as aiming alone at physical well-being, 
because the most of them are a noble set of men, 
and have the highest good of their race at heart. 
The speculations of some few are, indeed, wild 
enough, but the greater part of them are as sin- 
cerely laboring for the elevation of their fellow 
man, in its highest sense, as M. Mazzini and his 
friends. If they have talked too much of physical 
well-being, it is because they have seen how the 
higher senses of the common heart have been 
eaten out by the infernal tyrannies of the govern- 
ing classes, leaving it nothing but its selfish and 
baser instincts alive to an appeal. 

But be that as it may, the opinions of Mazzini do 
not prevent the progressive minds of Europe from 
acknowledging him as a leader. He is felt to be 
the man for his place. The sworn champion of 
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Italy, he is yet the friend of all! the down-trod- 
den nations. Patient and enduring while he is en- 


_ thusiastic, fearless as well as wise, eloquent in ap- 


peal yet cautious in action, he is alike the. ob- 
ject of confidence, admiration, and love. His in- 
tegrity, like Kossuth’s, is above suspicion. He may 
err, but cannot be corrupted, his friends are the 
friends of man—his enemies, those only who dis- 
like the cause of truth and goodness. 


Our readers have in this number “ the counterfeit 
presentment of two brothers,’—we call them broth- 
ers, because they are both of the family of Adam, 
but, like the two which Hamlet presented to his 
mother, they are brothers with a difference. We 
may say, too, with Hamlet :— 


“ Look here upon this picture, and on this,— 
See what a grace was seated on this brow,— 
A combination and a form, indeed, 

Where every god did scem to set his seal 
To give the world assurance of a man, 
This is—‘ Mazzini!’” 

Look you now what follows, 
This is King Bomba,—‘‘ like a mildew’d ear 
Blasting his wholesome brother.” 





KING BOMBA, 


The King Bomba referred to is Ferdinand, King of 
Naples, one of the Bourbon family, and as atrocious 
a wretch as is to be found on any throne in Europe, 
or as that wicked family ever produced. His nick- 
name came from the cold-blooded cruelty with 
which he bombards his subjects when they chance 
to offend his humor. It is enough to look into his 
face only to see that he is a heartless and unprin- 
cipled tyrant. Stupidity, animalism, hatred, and 
revenge are the predominant expressions of his 
physical nature as they have been the leading traits 
of his life. 

Our readers will recall the exposition which Mr. 
Gladstone—himself a conservative and tory—made 
last year of the barbarities practiced in the prisons 
of Naples. It was this Ferdinand who was the 
cause of their infliction. His judges and justices are 
only the reflection of himself, and the utter reckless- 
ness they exhibit in their judicial sentences they have 
learned from the royal example. When they con- 
demn the innocent without trial, or construe politi- 
cal freedom into the worst of crimes, they do so 
because they know that such services are well- 
pleasing to their pug-nosed master. He is conse- 
quently most cordially detested, not only by his 
oppressed subjects, who feel the weight of the 

enormous taxes he imposes, and who have twenty 
thousand of their friends pining in exile or groaning 
in dungeons, but all over Europe and America 


| where the expositions of Mr. Gladstone have 
,\ reached. 





We give no particulars of the life of this fiend, 
because we have no space for them, and if we had, 
because they are not worth being put upon the 
record ; yet we are glad to present his phiz in the 
same number which contains that of Mazzini, to 
show the wide distinction between those who are 
the friends and those who are the enemies of the 
people. Mazzini looks bright, serene, hopeful, trust- 
worthy, like the cause he espouses, while Bomba is 
dark, sinister, and repulsive, being himself his 
cause. The liberals of Italy may be proud of their 
champion—as the despots are doubtless proud 
of theirs—but to be proud in the first case is to 
show a noble feeling ; it is only selfishness which is 
exhibited in the latter. 

In Phrenological development, King Bomba be- 
longs in the category of Nero, Vitellius, and Caracal- 
la. In temperament, he is coarse and brutal, pre- 
senting in his physical and mental make-up a most 
striking contrast to the refined and elevated Maz- 
zini. The base of his brain is very large, and the 
moral region low. He is not deficient in intellect, 
but it is employed to minister to his baser passions. 
Animality is the ruling element, and employs his 
large Firmness and Self-Esteem for purposes of 
tyranny. So cordially do his people hate him, that 
the coin from which we copied his likeness had re- 
ceived a deep gash across the face with a knife by 
the Italian who brought it to this country as a 
token of his deep-seated hatred to the original, be- 
fore he could be induced to part with it. 


—————~+00© 


INDICATIONS OF A 
*¢ GOOD TIME COMING.” 





BY P. L. BUELL, 


Most men reason from their own consciousness, 
and hence we find a great variety of opinions rela- 
tive to matters which appear to have few, if any, 
negative qualities. But in relation to subjects that 
admit of argument, there exists an almost endless 
variety of opinion, which can only be accounted for 
upon the fact that the disputants take their own 
feclings as the basis of their views, for or against 
the subject under consideration. 

That evil, and consequent suffering exist in the 
world, no candid mind will attempt to deny. That 
such will always continue to be the case is a sub- 
ject of dispute. Individuals who have violated the 
natural laws, through ignorance, and received the 
punishment which is certain to follow their viola- 
tion, would be likely, reasoning from their own con- 
sciousness, to come to the conclusion, that misery, 
as it now exists, will continue as long as human be- 
ings live on the earth.. It is to prove that the 
opinions of such theorists are erroneous that I now 
attempt to show some of the indications of a “ good 
time coming.” E 

The first indication noticeable by those who ob- 
serve the signs of the times, is, the disposition 
manifested among philanthropists to disseminate 
that kind of knowledge which is essential, nay, ad- 
solutely necessary to man’s temporal enjoyment. 
Those who believe that man possesses the elements 
of earthly happiness, know that ignorance and 


misery go hand in hand. For example, a man 
through ignorance violates the laws of health, and 
sickness and consequent misery follow. Now, there 
is no stronger indication of a “good time coming” 
than the eagerness manifested by the community 
to gain information relative to the best means of 
preserving health. The system of medicine, which 
is now known by the term Allopathy, appears to 
intelligent beholders like a pyramid on its apex. 
On the ruins of this system, we already begin to 
see the superstructure of a noble edifice founded on 
a basis which will endure till the end of time. 
Having truth for its support, it will withstand the 
assaults of its adversaries, however powerful or 
deadly may be their weapons. This system is 
nothing less than the theory and practice of Hy- 
@teNnx, known and practiced by the whole human 
family. When it shall have become universally 
known, and its principles intelligently adopted, it 
will bring the realization of that “good time coming,” 
when sickness, as it now afflicts the human race, 
will be known only in the history of a former age. 
Physiology has been introduced into our colleges 
academies, and common schools within a few years, 
and the child of twelve summers, by the aid of this 
science, is enabled to know more about the human 
system, what it is capable of enduring—what kinds 
of food are favorable to health—the effects of cli- 
mate upon the constitution, &c., than its parents, 
unless they, forming a rare exception to society 
generally, have made it their study to gain a 
knowledge of themselves, physically. 


Another indication of a “good time coming” is 
the desire manifested by the people at large to gain 
a knowledge of themselves, mentally, by the aid 
of the only true science of mind, viz., Phrenology. 
The precept, “Know Thyself,” written in golden 
capitals on the temple of Delphos, in Greece, was 
rendered nugatory by the fact that there was then 
no system of mental philosophy extant, by which 
mankind could gain a knowledge of themselves. 


“The mental philosophy of past time has been 
reared without a connection with organization, and 
hence the diverse and contradictory opinions in re- 
gard to the laws and faculties of the mind, and the 
melancholy truth, that, independent of Phrenology, 
no mental philosophy suited to practical “purposes 
exists,” 


Phrenology, while in its infancy, was ridiculed 
by the “great in science and philosophy,” and for 
more than forty years after its discovery, the masses 
were kept from embracing its truths by the almost 
omnipotent power of public opinion. But it is not in 
the nature of things to prevent the truth from ris- 
ing to its proper level, and hence the increased at- 
tention that this heaven-born science is receiving 
from year to year. Man cannot be happy until he 
knows himself, physically and mentally, and this 
knowledge can only be gained by the aid of Physi- 
ology and Phrenology. 


We are not of that class of persons who are 
always complaining of the existing order of things, 
or who boldly assert, without bringing any proof, 
that mankind are growing worse and worse. We 
see many indications of “a good time coming.” 
There seems to be a desire among all civilized na- 
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tions to settle national disputes without recourse to 
arms. Wars are far Jess savage and brutal than 
they were in former times, and the idea is fast gain- 
ing credence, that war is not the natural state of 
man. The law of love, as taught by Jesus Christ 
and his apostles, is beginning to influence the minds 
of legislators ; and capital punishment, which had 
its origin in the animal passion of Destructiveness, 
whose abuse is revenge, is being exchanged for a 
course of procedure more in accordance with that 
spirit of Divine forgiveness which said, “Father 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
Reasoning from what we see and know, it ap- 
pears plain that mankind are progressing in the 
scale of temporal enjoyment; and the signs of the 
times, when viewed with the telescope of truth, 
are plainly indicative of “a good time coming.” 


——————~e 0 >___——_- 


A PHRENOLOGICAL SKETCH. 


BY W. CO. R. 


The science of Phrenology has been before the 
public many years, the truth of its propositions 
has been firmly established, and it is now generally 
considered to be of the utmost importance in indi- 
cating the proper method of manaying and edu- 
cating the young. By its aid the parent and 
teacher are enabled at once to fathom the springs 
of thought, word, and deed, aud to read at a glance 
the mental, moral, and physical abilities of the 
child, and later in life to select trades, occupations, 
and professions, at once lucrative and suited to his 
or her capacities and tastes. 

Were these the only advantages which the sci- 
ence presents to us, it would be invaluable; but 
there are many, very many others, which, if stated 
even as meagerly as the above, would require yol- 
umes to contain them. 

The science is eminently practicable, and com- 
mends itself to the consideration of every teacher 
and parent. The time is not far distant, I trust, 
when it will be taught at the fire-side and at pub- 
lic schools, and our children, no longer brought up 
blindly and by chance, become a generation of 
practical phrenologists, living in accordance with 
the laws of their mental and physical organiza- 
tions, and bequeathing to their children, in turn, 
the rich legacy of a perfect example, sound and 
invigorated constitutions, and the concentrated 
wisdom and experience of a healthy and holy- 
living generation. 

There are a few points in my own education 
which I wish to present to the thoughtful consid- 
eration of my readers, and they will, I hope, ex- 
cuse all the appearances of egotism, which the 
narrative necessarily imposes upon me; and when 
they have finished its perusal they will, I trust, lay 
the truth it contains to heart, and, if they are pa- 
rents, “go and do likewise.” ‘ 

When I was very young, my father, having un- 
bounded confidence in the worldly wisdom of Sol- 
omon, the wise, conscientiously punished me for 
every breach of law and duty, and had the pain 
of seeing me grow up a passionate, headstrong, 
and willful boy. It was in vain that he punished 
and talked. I, myself, saw what he failed to per- 


ceive; that, if he had talked more, and punished 
less, he would the sooner have accomplished his 
end, 

But when I was a school boy, ten or twelve 
years old, the science of Phrenology was just be- 
ginning to attract public attention. My father 
purchased all the books and periodicals then pub- 
lished on the subject, and became one of its firmest 
believers and advocates; and with so much ardor 
did he pursue its study, and embrace its truths, 
that [ was fairly forced to become his pupil. The 
more he read the more enlightened he became, and 
in proportion to his advaucement in light and 
knowledge did his management of me materially 
change. Every day I became more his companion, 
and less his guilty and obdurate son. The laws of 
kindness and reason ruled his conduct the more 
perfectly as time advanced, and I, who a few 
months before had been the plague and torment of 
his life, became the pride and solace of his exis- 
tence. For many years we lived in a phrenolog- 
ical atmosphere, and ate and drank phrenological- 
ly. When I returned from school and related the 
occurrences of the play-ground, I was directed to 
study the developments of my, play-mates’ heads, 
compare them with their various manifestations, 
and bring home the report. I have frequently 
been a whole week in fixing the size and peculiar 
shape of a boy’s head, and many a time have been 
punished for neglect of some dry lesson, when I 
was, in reality, gaining much more than the books 
could affurd me. When I had finished my exam- 
ination, and made my report, father would then 
describe my subject as accurately as though he had 
played with him for years, This knowledge was 
too wonderful for me, and I thought I could not 
attain to it. My love for cranivlogy became more 
fervent than his own. My Virgil lay unread upon 
my desk, while I surveyed the developments of 
my neizhbors; my Latin grammar was a thing 
neglected and despised, for I was too busy heeding 
my teacher’s head to pay much attention to his 
words. And when I have been kept in for heed- 
Jessness and what my teacher termed “ indolence,” 
even then I was too busy surveying the plaster 
casts of Demosthenes and Cicero, which adorned 
the room, to heed my too-long neglected lessons, 
and finally, when the light and my teacher’s pa- 
tience were exhausted, I have suffered for the sci- 
ence and went home, as far as my lessons were 
concerned— 


“ —— no wiser than the king of France, 
Who marched up hill and then marched down again.” 


Had my teacher been as well acquainted with 
me as my father was, he would have managed me 
differently, and i would have advanced as rapidly 
in my studies at school as I did in goodness at 
home. Had he performed one branch of his duty, 
in calling upon the parents of his pupils, I am cer- 
tain he would have been much more successful than 
he was, though a better teacher never taught in 
that city. He would have learned more fully the 
different peculiarities of each, and the knowledge 
thus gained would have been of service to him in 
the school-room. 


When I went to church I was so much occupied 


with the minister’s head, that I could not attend to 
the teachings of his lips; and then there were so 
many uncovered heads before me, so much to see, 
to learn, how could I listen to a dry sermon? 


The remembrance of those happy days is brought 
back so vividly to my mind, that I cannot help di- 
gressing to take a view at the congregation of our 
parish church as it was when “my life was in its 
golden prime.” 

The service is over—the priest is preaching—the 
people are listening with undivided attention, co 
let us repd a sermon of our own from our neigh- 
bors’ heads. 

In front of us sits Patty Wise, with his high, 
long, narrow head, the very personification of be- 
nevolence and goodness, And you can almost read 
the sermon from his face. As the minister waxes 
eloquent, he gradually leans forward in his seat, 
rests his hands upon the book-rack before him, and 
with flashing eyes and heaving breast, feels the in- 
spiration of the holy man; and when the strain ends, 
he sinks back into his seat, seemingly lost in rev- 
erie and contemplation. And when the servant of 
God portrays human guilt, or reads a page of suf- 
fering from the sacred book, how the good man’s 
heart throbs, and the tears course their silent way 
You cannot but like 
that man; you feel that he has a human heart 
within a feeling breast. 

But there is Owens, the merchant :—you dislike 
him. His long, broad, retreating head does not fill 
your fancy. He looks as though he was computing 
interest cent per cent, and you almost fear he will 
sometimes forget the litany and respond, “ Thirty 
days from date.” 

And there is Peter Sharp, the mayor, with his 
small, low, retreating forehead, and sinister expres- 


down his benevclent features, 


sion of countenauce. It gives you no pleasure to 
look at him. Such an expression of sharp, penu- 
rious avarice is not at all agreeable, and such a 
pear-shaped head as his indicates anything but in- 
tellect, benevolence, or magnanimity. 

But his neighbor, Hugh Martin, is a prince, in a 
small way. Old Hughy he is called by all. He 
generally comes tip-toeing into church, as he did 
just now, in time fur the sermon, and so light and 
noiseless is his tread that he loads his short lap 
with its ample burden before his nearest neighbor 
is aware of his proximity. Hughy was a bachelor 
of fifty when I first knew him long years ago, but 
time writes no wrinkles on his smiling face—such 
as my boyhood saw him, my later manhood recog- 
nizes still. Who that has met that friendly smile 
can ever forget him! His head is a perfect study, 
Hardly a cubic inch of brains behind his ears, but 
how the top and crown of bis head swell up, and 
you cannot but think that his brain has but three 
outlets—V eneration, Benevolence, and Alimentive- 
ness, He worships fervently, gives freely, and eats 
enormously—at least, so report and his abdomen 
say, and his head, which cannot lie, corroborates 
the story. And how affectionately be rubs his ruby 
nose, his hairless head, and his well-filled small- 
clothes! And how smilingly he bears the heat 
and burden of the day, and how quietly heat re- 
signs him to the arms of Morpheus ! Hugby is 
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fat, but he never saores; he wakes, but never with 
a start—always as quietly as he sank to slumber 
unless the flies trouble him sorely. And now, as 
he awakens, sce his half-confused smile and hight- 
ened glow, as he meets the mischievous gazes of 
his many little friends. And now that the service 
is over, how they close about the good man’s ample 
size, and ask him what he was dreaming about 
when the flies crawled into his mouth and choked 
him. 


Those, readers, were happy days, and the re- 
membrance is pleasing, very pleasing to me now. 


For years my greatest enjoyment was the study 
of the science, and the companionship of my father. 
From a willful boy I suddenly became a man, and 
a companion for men. My advice at home was 
readily given and received, and if I suggested any- 
thing worthy of remark or fulfillment, I had the 
satisfaction of knowing I was of use. I was care- 
fully reminded of, and instructed how to cure, my 
faults, and kindly helped on in the road to virtue 
and usefulness; and if, through waywardness or 
inadvertency, I committed many and grievous faults, 
I was calmly admonished, the better feelings of my 
nature and my reason were appealed to, and the 
law of kindness ruled me where the law of force 
would utterly have failed. 


To be sure, the study of the science absorbed all 
other pursuits and studies, but that was the fault 
of my own warm and impulsive temperament. 
Had all other knowledge been presented to me in 
as agreeable a manner, the use and extent of its 
application made as plain, and the rudiments in- 
stilled into my mind in kindness and not in force, I 
am certain I would have made as rapid progress 
as any of my fellows, or even as much as in my 
favorite study. The reason is plain: I would have 
been interested, and there lies the secret of all ad- 
vancement in learning. 


Many long years have passed since my “boyhood’s 
suony prime.” Other pursuits and occupations 
have absorbed my time and attention, yet I feel 
that to my father’s knowledge and application of 
the principles of Phrenology [ owe my present po- 
sition and prospects; yes, I may safely say, my 
very being. By it I was led; without it I was un- 
governed and ungovernable. 


The more I read and reflect upon the subject, 
the more I am persuaded that hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands, of boys and young men in our happy coun- 
try are treading the broad and downward road to 
ruin, because their parents are ignorant, many 
criminally so, of the great truths of Phrenology. 
The worst child can be reclaimed, (if within the 
reach of human means,) by a practical application 
of these truths, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that these means will succeed when all others fail. 
Though the science is in its infancy, it is already 
almost universally known, it is becoming more gen- 
erally studied and appreciated, and we may confi- 
dently state that, in proportion to the diffusion of 
its truths and principles, and those of Physiology, 
will crime lessen, and intelligence, virtue, and mo- 
rality increase, 


TEACHING. 


BY STEPHEN J. SEDGWICK. 


NUMBER I. 
OUR FIELD OF LABOR. 


“Train up a child in the way he should go: and when he 
is old, he will not depart from it.”—PRoverss. 


How shall this training be accomplished?) We 
would answer this question ina series of articles 
on Practical Teaching, with an occasional glance at 
theory. We at once introduce you, kind reader, 
to the field of our labor. It is small when com- 
pared with that of several professions, but the 
terms large and small are, like many others, rela- 
tive. It is a room upwards of fifty feet in length, 
some twenty-three feet wide and fourteen in hight. 
Three windows in each of the narrow ends admit 
the light. One of the longer sides communicates 
with the hall by two doors; against the longer side 
opposite the doors are four large book-cases, con- 
taining some two thousand four hundred volumes of 
the best authors, ancient and modern, of Europe 
and America, on the most important subjects of 
human investigation. On the walls are a few, but 
valuable paintings and engravings. One of these 
engravings is Christ, with one hand lifted toward 
heaven and the other resting on the globe, a small 
portion of which only is visible. The attitude 
conceived by the artist of the great teacher, as he 
uttered: “ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
my words shall not pass away.” In an appropri- 
ate case are to be found a few exact philosophical 
instruments. The entire room is covered with a 
neat carpet, and at each end of the room are eigh- 
teen mahogany desks with lids covered with black 
velvet. Each pupil occupies a desk. These areso 
arranged, that communication from one to another 
is not easy, scarcely possible, without being known 
to the teacher, and when the pupils are seated their 
faces are toward the teacher. In front of one of 
the book-cases is a small platform, slightly elevated, 
on which stands the teacher’s desk; in front of this 
desk, and between the two doors above mentioned, 
are one hundred and five square feet of blackboard, 
ample room for five young men to work at the 
same time. From each side of the teacher’s desk, 
are hair-cloth settees, placed in a semicircular po- 
sition, called the “recitation seats” or “ forms.” 
These will accommodate twenty-four pupils; 
when the pupils are seated on them, they can see 
the blackboards, and the teacher can see the face 
of every pupil at the desks, and of those on the 
form. Both teachers and pupils wear light slippers. 
This arrangement precludes the possibility of noise 
and dust, two fruitful sources of annoyance and dis- 
ease in nearly every school inthe land. Let us 
bear in mind “that an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.” 





THE PROGRESS OF MAGNETISM. 


Like many other important truths, when first an- 
nounced, the doctrine of Animal Magnetism, so 
called, was, for a long period after its discovery, or 








rather re discovery, by Mesmer, almost universally 
scouted as having no other foundation than the 
impudent trickery of charletanism, or the delusive 
fantasies of weak intellects. Many have been the 
coruscations of wit flashing from the brains of flip- 
pant penny-a-liners, and many have been the 
sneers of grave and reverend philosophers, at the 
claims of this alleged new science: but in the de 
veloping light of its own intrinsic truthfulness, all 
these finely polished weapons of opposition have 
grown dim and pointless, and are gradually crumb- 
ling intodust and ashes. The parallel facts developed 
by independent experiments made in Germany, 
France, England, India,and America, have compelled 
those who were at first most hostile to this subject, 
to abandon the theory of collusion and hallucination, 
and to acknowledge the truthfulness of its more 
essential claims; and Baron Von Reichenbach has 
added the cap-stone to the structure of evidence 
on this point, by bringing the very element which 
is concerned in producing the nervo magnetic phe- 
nomena, as fully within the grasp of exact science, 
as is the element of light or electricity. Considering 
the vast importance of this now extensively 
recognized power as a therapeutic agent, as well 
as in respect to the important light which it throws 
upon many questions of Psychology and general 
philosophy; it would seem, at first view, somewhat 
strange that it has not been more extensively cul- 
tivated, and its resources more fully developed and 
more generally applied to their appropriate uses. 
This wonder, however, will partially disappear 
when it is considered that many of its present be- 
lievers who might be among the most influential 
in bringing it into general notice, are still smarting 
under the mortification of having been compelled to 
relinquish a previously avowed hostility, and assent 
to its claims, and in their wounded pride, most of 
these are even yet indisposed to yield it the atten- 
tion which its importance demands. But from 
another generation it may expect to receive mor 

ample justice, and in due time it will be installed 
asaregular branch of medical and philosophical 
education, and as such it will be taught in all our 
colleges of learning. 

There are even now slow but sensible approxi- 
mations being made towards the attainment of this 
latter result. I am credibly informed that Animal 
Magnetism has for many years been taught as a 
regular branch of medical education in some of the 
institutions of Germany. In this couatry, its claims 
are fully recognized by the professors of the eclec- 
tic medical school of Cincinnati, albeit, I believe 
this school is not generally recognized as very or- 
thodox. But among the facts of recent date which, 
perhaps next to the publication of Reichenbach, 
will tend most to bring Animal Magnetism within 
the recognition of institutions of learning, i3 the 
conspicuous position which Dr. Witttam Grecvory, 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edin- 
burgh, has lately assumed in the ranks of its ex- 
pounders and defenders, and the excellent work he 
has published on the subject. This work, entitled 
“Letters to a candid inquirer on Animal Magne- 
tism,” was reprivted some months since by a house 
in Philadelphia, and, «mony other valuable works 
now extant upon the same subject, it deserves a 
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full share of attention from those who would ac- 
quaint themselves with the principles, practice, and 
phenomena of the magnetic art. 


The progress in the attainment of public cre- 
dence which Animal Magnetism has made, has been 
owing, so far as this country is concerned, almost 
entirely to the unassisted force of its own truthful- 
ness, whilst this has operated under many disad- 
vantages. Whilst in Europe, associations have 
been formed for its development; and whilst Eng- 
land has had its “ Zoist,” France its “Journal du 
Magnetism,” and Germany its similar publications, 
devoted to the exhibition of its facts and philoso- 
phy, there has, in this country, been little or no 
concert of effort among its friends for its develop- 
ment as a science; and the degree of confidence 
with which it is now regarded by the public, may 
be considered mainly as the aggregate result of 
occurrences in individual and isolated practice. 
Doubtless much more progress would have been 
made in this science, if there had been more unity 
and co-operation among its students and practition- 
ers. It is true that notwithstanding this state of 
extreme individualism and isolation, many interest- 
ing phenomena illustrative of this science, have 
come before the public, but it is probable, not to 
say certain, that a far greater number that have 
occurred, haye been suffered to sink into oblivion. 
It is, indeed, a pity that any important fact in this 
department should, for want of a suitable recorder 
or medium of publication, fail of being duly chroni- 
cled for the benefit of general inquirers. 


In view of the inestimable blessings, physical 
and menial, which Animal Magnetism is calculated 
to confer upon mankind, it is respectfully suggested 
that some plan of co operation or of reciprocal ex- 
changes of thoughts, and records of experiences 
and observations, should be diligently sought until 
found. A public journal devoted to the therapeutic 
and psychological facts and theories of Magnetism, 
might be made highly interesting and instructive ; 
and if such a journal were placed under the charge 
of an editor sufficiently free from the desire to be 
considered a leader or great discoverer, and sufli- 
ciently willing to give a fair representation to the 
facts and theories of others, it might doubtless be 
sustained. But if there is not yet sufficient unity 
and sympathy among Magnetists and others inter- 
ested in the subject, to successfully establish such 
a journal, the periodical publication of the most 
interesting facts occurring in the practice, might be 
secured by a society, whose President, Secretary, 
and Publishing Committee should be located in 
some one of our principal cities, and whose corres- 
ponding secretaries (as numerous as convenient) 
should be scattered over the entire country. These 
should be charged with the duty of communicating 
such appropriate facts as might come within their 
personal knowledge, to the general secretary and 
publishing committee, who, from the documents 
thus collected, should compile the materials of an 
annual, semi-annual, or quarterly publication, as 
the circumstances might require. There can be 
but little doubt that such a publication, judiciously 
conducted, would abundantly pay for itself. 

But, in case some such plan as either of the fore- 


going is not carried out, it is still respectfully sug- 
gested to intelligent magnetic practitioners, that 
they should not place their light under a bushel. 
Let them give forth, through any suitable channel 
of publication which may be open ta them, such 
facts as may occur in the course of their experience, 
and as may be deemed of interest and importance 
to the world. 

A little zeal and unity of effort, such as are here 
proposed, on the part of those who are interested 
in Animal Magnetism, would suffice to remove 
from that noble science the last vestige of the 
odium with which soi disant philosophers and men 
of science have sought to clothe it, and then the 
world would reap from it the full benefits which it 


is calculated to confer. Ww. Fe 





DOCTRINE OF FORM. 


BY DR. WILLIAM ELDER. 
(From Graham’s Magazine.) 


There is a connection natural and necessary be- 
tween the forms and essences of things; some law 
which compels figure and faculty into correspon- 
dence; some tie which binds nature, function, and 
end to shape, volume, and intrinsic arrangement. 

That a wheel must be circular, a lever inflexible, 
and a screw, wedge, and inclined plane shall have a 
determinate form, is clearly a condition of adapta- 
tion to use; and because in machinery the arrange- 
ment of inert matter is thus essential to the action 
and aim of all contrivance and mutual adjustment 
of parts, we are apt to think configuration entirely 
a question of mechanical fitness, and indifferent to 
and independent of structures having no such office. 
But it is not so. Facts beyond number show that 
it has definite and fixed relation to substance uni- 
versally, without limitation to a particular kind or 
sphere of use, or manner or purpose of being. 

I. There are examples enough to prove that the 
fundamental law, connecting shape and arrange- 
ment with function, is stronger in the vital and 
spiritual than in the mechanical sphere, and even 
supersedes its settled order and method. An in- 
stance of this overruling force:—The elephant in 
general organization is a quadruped, eminently ; 
but his sagacity rises so high above the ordinary 
level of brutes as to require the service of a pro- 
boscis, which is nearly equal in capabilities of use 
to the human hand. Furnished with a sort of fin- 
ger at the extremity of this excellent instrument of 
prehension, he can draw a cork, lift a shilling piece 
from the ground, or separate one blade of grass 
from a number with dexterity and dispatch. In 
this his eminence of intellect is indicated, for 
external instruments are in accurate relation to in- 
ternal faculties, and considerable handicraft be- 
speaks a proportionately high range of mental 
power. Now observe how his organization differs 
from that of other quadrupeds, and approaches, 
against all the analogies of classification, toward 
the arrangement of the human form. He has the 
rudiments of five toes on each foot, shown exter- 
nally by five toe-nails. This is one toe more than 
belongs to any beast below the monkey tribe. He 


has a knee-pan on the hind leg, and the flexure of 
the limb is backward, like the human, and unlike 
other quadrupeds. The breast of the female is re- 
moved from its usual position upon the pelvis, to 
the chest or breast-bone, as in the more elevated 
races ; and all the organs of reproductive life cor- 
respond to those of the higher orders. All this is 
unexplained by any mechanical necessity or advan- 
tage, and is so far, in violation of the analogies of 
that lower constitution by which he is linked to 
the order of four-footed animals. Of his internal 
organization I have no means of information within 
reach, but I am satisfied a priori that the human 
configuration and position of parts are approximat- 
ed wherever the quadruped form and attitude 
leaves it possible. Comparative anatomists make 
great account of all instances of mechanical accom- 
modations which they meet with, but they are in 
nothing so remarkable or so conspicuous as those 
whieh we are now noticing. They have the advan- 
tage of being understood, and are therefore much 
insisted upon ; but the facts which we have given 
and hinted at are at once so striking and so conclu- 
sive, as to leave no doubt and no necessity for 
further proof of the pre-eminence of the law which 
they indicate. 


If. In looking over the world of animal and 
vegetable forms, there is nothing more remarkable 
than the continual sacrifice of strength to beauty, 
and of quantity or bulk to symmetry and shapeli- 
ness. Use seems postponed to appearance, and 
order, attitude, and elegance take rank of quantity 
in the forms of things. I suppose that the law un- 
cer consideration determines these conditions of 
structure ; and that the beauty to which the sacri- 
fice is credited, as an end and object, is only an in- 
cident ; and, that the pleasure derived arises upon 
the fell correspondence of such forms with our 
faculties, innately adjusted to the harmonies of this 
universal law—in other words—that there is an 
intrinsic force of essence which compels organiza- 
tion, limits its dimensions, and determines its figure, 
and so all substances take shape and volume from 
a law higher and more general than individual use 
and efficiency. Beauty, being but the name for 
harmony between faculty and object, may well 
serve as arule of criticism, but the efficient cause 
which determines form lies deeper ; it lies, doubt- 
less, in the necessary relation of organization and 
essence—structure and use—appearance and office 
—making one the correspondent and exponent of 
the other in the innermost philosophy of signs. 

The abrogation of a rule, and departure from an 
established method of conformation, belonging to a 
whole class of natural beings, in order to attain the 
forms and order of arrangement of another class 
into whose higher style of constitution the lower 
has been somewhat advanced, asin the case of the 
elephant ; and, the clear evidence that mechanical 
perfection is everywhere in the human mechanism 
subordinated to a law of configuration, which has 
respect to another standard and a higher necessity 
—each, in its own way, demonstrates that form is 
rot only a necessity of mechanics, but is still more 
eminently an essential condition of all substance. 
Facts from these sources hold a sort of raking 
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position in the array of our argument, but the mul- 
titude and variety of examples which muster regu- 
larly under the rule are, of themselves, every way 
adequate to maintain it. 

Tif. Our proposition (to vary the statement of 
it) is, that form, or figure, and doubtless, dimen- 
sion also, have a fixed relation to the special quali- 
ties and characters of beings and things, and that 
it is not indifferent in the grand economy of creation 
whether they be put into their present shapes or 
into some other; but on the contrary, the whole 
matter of configuration and dimension is deter- 
mined by laws which arise out of the nature of things. 

In generals the evidence is clear, and it must, 
therefore, be true in the minutest particulars; for 
the law of aggregates is the law of individuals— 
the mass and the atom have like essential condi- 
tions. It is, indeed, difficult to trace facts into the 
inmost nature of things, and quite impossible to 
penetrate by observation as deep as principles lead 
by the process of mental investigation—so much 
more limited in the discovery of truth, even the 
truth of physics, are the senses than the reasoning 
faculties. We need, however, but open our eyes to 
to see that the diversities of form among all created 
things are, at least, as great as their differences of 
character and use; and whether there be a deter- 
minate relation of appearance to constitution or 
not, there is at least an unlikeness of configuration 


or dimension, or of both, wherever there is unlike- 


ness of quality; and that this difference of form 
thus commensurate with difference of constitution, 
is not merely a matter of arbitrary distinctiveness 
among the multifarious objects of creation, as 
names or marks are sometimes attached to things 
for certainty of reference and recognition, appears 
from such facts and considerations as follow :— 
(To be continued.) 
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NATURAL LANGUAGE 
OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS. 


Each of the organs has its natural language 
which is exhibited by the gestures, attitudes, and 
motions, of the head, hands, and body. This lan- 
guage is easily understood, although its philosophy 
may not generally be comprehended. Children 
and animals read the feelings and intentions of their 
parents or masters by their motions and attitudes, 
which are much more influential, even, than words. 
He who stands erect, with his head thrown upward 
and backward toward the organs of Firmness and 
Self-Esteem, as seen in the head .and attitude of 
“the man of authority,” in our first illustration, 
will never be trifled with; because authority, pow- 
er, resolution, dignity, and haughtiness, are seen in 
all that appertains to him. His very looks are 
law, and if he but nod the head or point the finger, 
those having less of those characteristics, instinc- 
tively obey his will. 

The Philosophy of natural language, is, that the 
head and body are thrown in the direction of the 
location of the organs. In a well balanced head 
the attitudes are easy and natural, without any fixed 
peculiarity ; but, in such a head, each organ when 
excited gives distinct signs of that excitement by its 

















THE SUBMISSIVE MAN AND THE MAN 


peculiar effect on the carriage of the head and body. 
Just look at the contrast in attitude of the first 
two figures. The head and body of the one is 
proudly drawn up toward Firmness and Self-Es- 
teem, and those organs are seen to be very large, 
while there is a total absence of the signs of com- 
pliance and deference which result from large Ven- 
eration and Benevolence, and those organs are seen 
to be very small. On the contrary the stooping 


‘figure shows the language of submission, compli- 


ance, and deference, arising from the positive action 
of very large Benevolence and Veneration, while 
very small Firmness and Self-Esteem are seen in 
the head, as well as in the total lack of dignity, 
stability, and self-respect, exhibited in the bending 
attitude. In short, the heads of these two figures 
are directly opposite in the development of the 
four organs above mentioned, the natural language 
of which produces the marked contrast in their 
attitudes. It is not because one is the ruler and 
the other the subordinate that they thus appear so 
differently. Change their relative positions and 
the subordinate would stand erect and the other 


would receive him with a most gracious bow of. 


condescension. But one man rules and the other 
yields, because their respective organizations give 
them the natural tendency thus to do. 

We copy the four figures and translate the fol- 
lowing remarks, from the French work, “ Phre- 
nology and the natural language of the organs,” 
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from which we copied the “Fine and Coarse orga- 
nizations,” in the June number. 

When Veneration is large, it inspires beside the 
religious sentiments, a deference and respect for 
rank, dignity, and other social distinctions. Every 
sign of superiority exerts an influence on those 
whom large Veneration inclines to submission and 
humility ; the smallest sprig of authority challen- 
ges this respect ; and this sentiment is. always ex- 
pressed by the same external signs—the head is 
inclined, the back is bent, and if the want of Self- 
Esteem, Firmness, and Combativeness, leaves Ven- 
eration without support, the man is humiliated, he 
prostrates himselfin abject submission before author- 
ity and force. Thus in the East, in India, and wher- 
ever despotism and slavery prevail, Veneration be- 
comes servile, hyprocritical, and exaggerated, and is 
lavish of degrading and cowardly manifestations. 

We here see the exhibition of excessive venera- 
tion. The contour of this head which bows so 
humbly explains the attitude of the person. Ifwe 
suppose that this poor fellow, a functionary of some 
village in which prevails what the government calls 
a bad spirit, is summoned to give an account of 
his department to the higher authorities, and ap- 
pear before the Prefect, we shall comprehend this 
posture, which expresses at once fear and the most 
servile deference; the organs of Benevolence and 
Veneration are very large as well as that of Cau- 
tion; Firmness, Self-Esteem, and Combativeness, 
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LANGUAGE. THE INVETERATE TALKER AND His VICTIM. 


are nothing ; his legs bended, his arms hanging down 
and his back broken, also betray a total want of 
resolution and dignity. 

The contrast in the attitudes of these two persons 
is not greater than that in the conformation of their 
heads and is justified by this difference of organi- 
zation, 

Our dignitary, destitute of Benevolence and Ven- 
eration, but amply provided with Self-Esteem, 
Firmness, Destructiveness, and Combativeness, is 
not a man to relax his importance and hatteur; 
he seems to enjoy the degradation of his surtordi- 
nate; we may believe from the development ci the 
organ of language which swells the lower ey: lid, 
that the harangue with which he rebukes the cul- 
prit, will be no less prolix than severe. 

The gift of speech is sometimes lavished on men 
who abuse it prodigiously ; others, on the contrary, 
have an extremes taciturnity ; excess in one case, 
defect in the other. Above we insert two examples. 

The merciless old driveler seizes his man by the 


A button, in order to satisfy an abuse of the little 
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portion of the brain hehind the socket of the eye, 
which makes the balls project and swells the lower 
lid; the greater his activity, the more has he to 
say ; itis an inexhaustible stream ; his ideas are 
sometimes abundant, but his words are always 
superabundant ; his digression, repetition, amplifi- 
cation, and circumlocution are interminable. Our 
man has found his business; he gets no answer; 
he alone speaks: and has no idea of breaking off. 
We must pity the victim of his tongue; the 
unhappy man is bored, exhausted, done to death; 
he cannot get off; he must listen; for the gabbler 
is unfortunate if he has Vanity or Self-Esteem: he 
wishes to produce an effect ; and he will not suffer 
his victim to turn away his head. 

The sunken eyes of this one, and the contraction 
of the lower part of the forehead, which is the seat 
of the perceptive faculties, indicate a want of fa- 
cility of expression and a great poverty of ideas ; 
the head is small throughout; he has no energy, 
and does nothing to escape from the victimization 
of which he is the subject. 
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Mechanical Department. 





AIR TRAVELING. 

[We present to our readers a spirited view of 
Petin’s Aerial Ship, which was engraved expressly 
for this Journal, with extracts from Chambers’ Edin- 
burgh Journal, The efforts of this and other bold 
experimenters, it is our intention to chronicle, 
and to aid in carrying forward the spirit of 
progress of this progressive age. Astronomical 
science has been decried. Fulton was ridiculed 
until the very hour of his triumph. The Edinburgh 
Review, but a few years ago, demonstrated to its 
own satisfaction the impossibility of crossing the 
Atlantic by steam. The world has had enough of 
this croaking against inventions and physical pro- 
gress, and our doctrine is to help rather than hin- 
der the spirit of inquiry. Whether this effort of 
M. Petin shall succeed or fail is not for us to pre- 
dict ; in any event it will arouse the world of genius 


tent with our duty as journalists, not to refuse pub- 
licity to an account of what was till lately doing 
in Paris, to forward practical aerostation—we say, 
lately ; for we are told by our correspondent, that 
the operations towards perfecting the invention 
have been stopped by orders of the French govern- 
ment, from an opinion that, if air-traveling were in- 
troduced, it would be injurious to the custom- house, 
and denationalize the country. This resolution of 
the French government is to be regretted, not less 
on the score of science, than from theruin it has in- 
flicted on the modest means of the ingenious ope- 
rator. With these preliminary explanations, we 
offer the following paper, just as handed to us by 
a respectable party conversant with the details to 
which he refers, 

“The chief difficulty in aero-locomotion, is that 
of steering ; because the atmosphere seems to pre- 
sent no substantial fulerum which can be pushed 
against. But that this difficulty is not altogether 
insurmountable, is evident from the single fact, 
that birds really do steer their way through the air. 
This fact suggests, that a fulcrum is not necessa- 
rily a palpable substance—it may be pliant or 
movable. For instance, if we fasten the string of 
a kite to a ball, this ball, which represents the ful- 
crum, being set in motion by the kite, becomes a 
movable fulérum, a child also, holding the string 


to the subject of aerial navigation, which we doubt 
not, will yet be achieved. M. Petin is now in this 
city, laboring to complete his aerial ship. } 

It may be generally known, that for some time 
extraordinary efforts have been making to discover 
a method by which locomotion through the air may 
by rendered as certain and practicable as locomo- 
tion by sea or land. In this desperate enterprise, 
of bringing the principle of aerostation into reg- 
ular use, certain individualsin Paris have taken the 
lead. Our belief, like that of others, is that plans 
of this kind will fail, as they have hitherto done; 
at the same time we think that it would be im- 
proper to dogmatize on the subject, and will only 
say, that if traveling by balloon becomes one of the 
established things of the day,so much the better. | 

With these feelings, we have thought it consis- 
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AERIAL NAVIGATION, WITH A VIEW OF M. PETIN’S AERIAL STEAMSHIP. 


in his hand, runs from right to left without imped- 
ing the motion of the kite, of which motion he is 
the movable fulcrum. Absolute stability, there- 
fore, is not a necessary condition of a fulcrum; it 
is sufficient that there be, between the resistant 
force and the motive power, a difference of inten- 
sity in favor of the former. Thus, in water, the 
fulcrum, being liquid, is necessarily pliant and mov- 
able; yet it is quite possible, as every child knows, 
to obtain in this element purchase sufficient to steer 
the largest ships. 

“Tn the air, which is a gas, the fulcrum being 
gaseous, must also be movable; but although the 
air, being the most elastic body with which we are 
acquainted, is therefore the least apt to furnish a 
fulcrum, yet, as compressed air is capable of burst- 
ing the strongest metallic receptacles, splitting the 
solid rock, and rending the bosom of the earth, it 
would seem that we have only to act upon the air 
through pressure, in order to obtain the requisite 
purchase from which to steer. 

“ Foremost among those who are thus endeavor- 
ing to render the balloon manageable, is M. Petin, 
of Paris, who has devoted fifteen years to the 
study of this subject, the last three years to lectur- 
ing upon it in the principal towns of France, and 
who has unfortunately expended the whole of his 
resources in constructing an airship intended to 
demonstrate, on a small scale, the possibility of 
steering according to the system which he has elu- 
cidated. We say on a small scale, for though the 
dimensions of the curious construction in question, 
intended to carry two hundred passengers, will ap- 
pear large to those of our readers whose ideas of 


_ ballooning have never gone beyond the ordinary 
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ascensions so much in vogue at the present day, 
they are yet of almost microscopic minuteness 
when compared with the developments of which 
M. Petin and his friends conceive his plans to be 
susceptible ! 

“The body of this novel vessel consists of two 
covered decks, or galleries, connected by a series of 
narrow bridges, thrown across the open space be- 
tween them, ona level with their floor; thus form- 
ing the body of the vessel, which looks not unlike 
a couple of Noah’s Arks, placed parallel to each 
other, and connected by means of the aforesaid 
bridges. Suspended across the upper part of this 
open space, is a row of sixteen movable wings, 
placed one behind the other, and attached, by 
means of pivots, to the upper edge of the inner 
walls of the galleries; these wings are of oiled 
sail-cloth, set into cblong iren frames, and are 
worked by machinery. They may be opened or 
closed, inclined to or from each other at any angle 
upwards or downwards. At each end of the vessel, 
near the stem and the stern, is a pair of screws, 
similar to the propellers of a steam ship, and 
worked by a couple of small steam engines of 
three horse-power each, one being placed just above 
and behind each pair of screws. Lastly, attached 
to masts projecting horizontally from each end of 
the ship, are a couple of triangular or lateen sails ; 
smaller sails are also attached to the under part 
of the balloons, which, inclosed in net work of strong 
cord, are fastened to the roof of the galleries, di- 
rectly over the wings, beneath which, again, are the 
bridges from which the crew are to work the ship. 

“These skeleton galleries, which, with the excep- 
tion of the floors, and the walls and roof of their 


central. portion, are constructed of lattice-work, 
faced with thin bands of iron, in order to render the 
whole as light as possible, are 162 feet in length, 8 
feet in hight by 4 feet in width in their central 
portion, but taper off to 18 inches in hight and 
width at their extremities. This mode of building 
gives an oval form to the framework of the vessel. 
The central portion of the galleries, which is at 
the same time the highest and the widest, embra- 
ces a length of 66 feet, and is appropriated to the 
passengers. The boilers are placed here also, one 
in each gallery; the steam being conveyed to the 
engines by pipes. 

“The total length of the ship, including that of 
the two projecting masts, is 198 feet; and its total 
weight, including that of the machinery and a crew 
of eight men, is 14,000 pounds. ‘The balloons are 
66 feet in diameter, and will contain 15,000 cubic 
yards of gas. Their ascensional force is 20,000 
pounds. The wings are 6 feet in length by 15 in 
width. The screws are made of pitched canvas, 
rimmed with iron; they are 6 feet in length. 

- “The eight central wings, disposed in the form 
of an upright roof—parachule—or of an inverted 
roof—paramont—are intended, by pressing on the 
air above io ascending, and the air below in descend- 
ing, to furnish the necessary point of resistance, or 
fulcrum, from which to steer. The other eight 
wings, four at each end of the central group, are 
intended, by being opened or shut, to act as a coun- 
terpoise ; thus producing a rupture of equilibrium 
around the central fulcrum, and thereby changing 
the upward movement of the balloons into an 
oblique forward movement. In other words, the 
ship being raised into the air—to the stratum im- 
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mediately above the region of storms—and main- 
tained there by the ascensional force of the balloons, 
and being forced onward by the screws, the four an- 
terior wings are to be opened, the four posterior 
ones remaining closed. The forepart of the ship 
being now relieved from the downward pressure of 
the air, caused by the upward movement of the 
balloons, this pressure still acting on the posterior 
wings, its equilibrium is destroyed; the fore part 
rises, the hind part dips, thus changing the direction 
of the ship’s course, by converting its vertical into 
an oblique movement, which is to carry it onward 
upon a plane inclined slightly upward. 

“This operation is to be followed by its con- 
verse. The four posterior wings are to be opened, 
and the four anterior ones closed ; the vessel now 
dips in the opposite direction, and moves forward 
on a plane inclined slightly downward ; and so on. 
Thus, by alternately opening and shutting the two 
sets of lateral wings, M. Petin proposes to make 
his ship sail forward on a series of inclined planes, 
upwards and downwards. He takes care to assure 
us, however, that the requisite degree of inclination 
will be so slight as to be imperceptible to his pass- 
engers ; and instances in corroboration of this opin- 
ion, the beds of rivers, where a very slight degree 
of inclination suffices to produce a rapid current. 

“Tn order to determine perpendicular movement, 
the central wings—which, according to M. Petin, 
when placed in an oblique position, will constitute 
the fulerum—are to be brought into an upright po- 
sition, thus offering no resistance to the air; the 
two pairs of screws are then made to turn in oppo- 
site directions with great velocity, forcing powerful 
convergent currents of air upon the two sets of 
lateral wings, maintained in oblique and opposite 
positions. The force of these currents, being decom- 
posed by the resistance of the wings, is thus 
changed into a perpendicular pressure, acting up- 
wards or downwards according to the position of 
the wings, by means of which the aeronaut hopes 
to be enabled to ascend or descend without losing 
either gas or ballast. 

“This decomposition of the force of the currents 
produced by the screws, is analogous to that effec- 
ted by the sails of a ship sailing across the wind ; 
where, the sails being inclined at an angle of 45 
degrees to the course of the wind, the ship is im- 
pelled onwards in a direction at right angles to that 
of the wind; the only difference in the two cases 
being this—namely, that in the sails of the ship, 
the axis of inclination, represented by the mast, is 
vertical, creating horizontal movement; while, in 
the wings of the air ship, the axis of inclination— 
the pivot on which they turn—is horizontal, crea- 
ting vertical movement. Were there but one pair 
of screws, acting upon one set of inclined wings, a 
slight retrograde horizontal movement would be 
produced in addition to the vertical movement, as 
the current of blast from the screw would react 
upon the screw itself with a force greater than 
that with which it would impinge upon the wings, 
where a part of the blast would inevitably be 
wasted. But there being two pairs of screws, act- 
ing in opposite directions, they will neutralize 
each other’s horizontal movement, while combining 
in the production of vertical movement. So, at 
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least, reasons our inventor; but however ingenious 
this expedient, its efficiency may well be doubted, 
when we remember the immense amount of resis- 
tance, offered by the surface of the balloons, which 
would have to be overcome. 


“To obtain lateral movement, the action of one 
pair of screws is suspended, leaving the other pair 
in motion; the ship, according to the calculation of 
M. Petin, will immediately describe a curve, and 
turn. 

“Such is the air-ship constructed by M. Petin; 
but, unhappily for the demonstration of his views, 
the French government, either from fear of acci- 
dent, or from some other motive, has interdicted its 
ascension ; and the vessel which, three months ago, 
was ready—crew, captain, and machinery—to at- 
tempt its advertised flight round the walls of Paris, 
is still reposing, in inglorious idleness, upon its 
stocks in the Chantier Marbeuf (Champs Elysees,) 
to the woful disappointment of its enthusiastic in- 
ventor, who, however, consoles himse If with the 
hope of co.ning over to London for the purpose of 
testing his invention, as soon as the return of fine 
weather shall render it prudent to make the trial 
journey. In justice to M. Petin, we would observe 
the sole point which he hopes to prove with this 
vessel is, the possibility of obtaining a fulcrum in 
the air, justly considering that if the question of 
steering were affirmatively settled, the necessary 
means, pecuniary and other, would soon be forth- 
coming to enable him to improve upon, or to change 
the original construction, and to build the mam- 
moth vessels, containing closed apartments, warmed 
and fitted up with every provision for comfort, in 
which he hopes to transport several thousands of 
passengers at a time, and at a speed which it al- 
most takes away one’s breath to think of. 


“For,” urges M. Petin, “if we could once succeed 
in getting a fulcrum in the air in spite of its elas- 
ticity, this very elasticity would then enable us, 
with suitable motive-power, to move with a degree 
of rapidity far transcending the possibilities of loco- 
motion in any other element: In fact, it would 
seem, according to M. Petin’s computations, that we 
might breakfast in London, lunch in Constantinople, 
dine in China, dance the evening out in Havana, 
and get home to bed at an hour not much later than 
that at which the votaries of fashion usually betake 
themselves to their slumbers. 


“The reasoning by which our inventor arrives at 
the seemingly paradoxical conclusion, that the air 
is destined to be the high road par eacellence, and 
to serve as the medium of transportation for the 
heaviest loads, is certainly very ingenious; of its 
conclusiveness, we must leave our readers to judge 
for themselves. 

“ Progression from the simple to the composite, 
says M. Petin, is the universal law. Inthe works of 
nature, the action of this law is every where visible; 
and man, in his works, follows the path thus con- 
secrated by the footsteps of the Creator. Thus 
we find,” he continues, “ that the point multiplied by 
itself produces the line; the line, in like manner, 
produces the plane ; and the plane, the cube; an 
ascending series, which he conceives to have its 
exact analogy in that furnished by the earth, the 
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water, and the air, considered as a media of loco- 
motion. In other words, the point, or primary 
germ of extension, corresponds, according to the 
theory of M. Petin, with the fulcrum, or primary 
condition of locomotion; the line, first and simplest 
form of extension, corresponds with locomotion on 
the surface of the earth, where, owing to topograph- 
ic inequalities and other obstacles, locomotion can 
take place only in its first and simplest mode— 
namely, in a linear direction; the plane, produced 
by the movement of the line, and constituting a 
higher term of superficial development, corres- 
ponds with locomotion upon the water, whose un- 
incumbered surface, which can be traversed in 
every direction, presents a locomotive medium, the 
facilities of which, compared with those offered by 
the surface of the earth, increase in the ratio of the 
difference of extension between the line and the 
plane. 

“The cube, product of the plane multiplied by 
itself, corresponds with locomotion in the air, where 
the aeronaut, being surrounded on every side by 
fulcra furnished by the various strata of the atmos- 
phere, moves at-will in every direction; pressing on 
the higher strata in ascending, on the lower in de- 
scending, on the lateral in turning to the right or to 
the left, and thus commanding a sphere of locomo- 
tion whose extent and facilities, compared with 
those afforded by the water, are as the cube to the 
plane. 


“ Aerial navigation being thus, according to his 
theory, the highest form of locomotion, M. Petin 
considers himself as justified in assuming, a priori, 
that this mode of transportation will afford facili- 
ties superior to those of every other in point of 
safety, speed, power, and cheapness; but on condi- 
tion of its being carried into effect upon a scale 
commensurate with the vastness of its field and the 
importance of its results. 


“To convince ourselves that such is really the in- 
tention of Providence, and that balloons are des- 
tined to transport the heaviest loads, we have only, 
continues M. Petin, to examine the law which pre- 
sides over the development of spheric bodies; the 
surface of asphere being represented by the square 
of the radius, while its contenance, or containing 
power, is represented by the cube of the radius, 
In other words, if we increase the diameter of a 
sphere three times, although we increase its surface 
only nine times, we increase its containing power 
twenty-seven times. Therefore, by constructing 
balloons on a very large scale, as the extent of sur- 
face, and consequent resistance of the air, increases 
in an immensely smaller proportion than the con- 
taining power, we may obtain an almost fabulous 
amount of ascensional force. For instance: a bal- 
loon of one hundred yards in diameter would suf- 
fice to raise only ten millions of pounds; but ten- 
such balloons ranged one behind the other, or better 
still, a cigar-shaped balloon, which would be equiy- 
alent to these ten balloons united in one (an arrange- 
ment which, as the laws of development is similar 
for spheric and for cylindric bodies, would greatly 
diminish the resistance of the air, without occasion- 
ing any loss of containing power,) would suffice to 
raise one hundred millions of pounds; and allow- 
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ing some four or five millions of pounds for the 
weight of the vessel and its machinery, which, for 
a ship of this size—supposing it were possible to 
make its various parts hold together—should be, 
M. Petin computes, of twelve hundred horse power, 
we should still have at command a surplus ascen- 
sional force of upwards of ninety millions of 
pounds: a force sufficient to sustain a body of fifty 
thousand men. 


“Tn the construction of these enormous balloons, 
M. Petin proposes to substitute, in place of the 
silken bag hitherto used to contain the gas, a rigid 
envelope of a cylindro-conical form, composed of a 
series of metallic tubes, laid one above the other, 
and supplied with gas—obtainable to any amount 
and almost instantaneously—from the decomposi- 
tion of water by a powerful electric battery ; and 
with these resources at command, M. Petin con- 
ceives that balloons might be constructed on a 
scale even larger than that just given. 


“Tn fact, this assumption of the possibility of 
obtaining command of an unlimited ascensional 
force has ‘suggested, to certain enthusiastic parti- 
sans of M. Petin’s theory and plans, a long perspec- 
tive of astounding visions, from which sober-minded 
Englishmen would in all probability, turn away 
with derision. These enthusiasts have evidently 
adopted the language of Archimedes, and are ready 
to exclaim: ‘Give us a fulerum, and,’ with hy- 
drogen gas as our lever, 
world!’ 

“or ourselves, we have already stated the facts 
from which we derive our conviction that the con- 
quest of the air, if achieved, is to be brought about 
through the agency of new and powerful mechani- 
cal combinations, rather than by means of the bal- 
loon; and though, as before remarked, the experi- 
ments of M. Petin and others may probably not be 
without useful results, we dismiss these brilliant 
phantasmagoria with the charitable reflection, that 
the extravagance of overweening hopefulness is, at 
least in an age which has witnessed the advent of 
steam and electricity, more natural and more par- 
donable than the scepticism of confirmed despon- 
dency; and that ‘he who shoots at the stars, 
though missing his aim, will at all events shoot 
higher than he who aims at the mud beneath his 
feet. 

“Meantime, the science of meteorolgy—a sub- 
ject intimately connected with that of aero-locomo- 
tion—though yet in its infancy, already furnishes 
many indications of greatimportance, as establish- 
ing a very stroug presumption in favor of the exis- 
tence of permanent atmospheric currents, blowing 
continuously in various directions at different de- 
grees of elevation. 


“We know that air, when rarefied by heat, be- 
comes lighter and rises, cold air immediately rush- 
ing in tosuppl y its place ; and it is evident, therefore, 
that if two neighboring regions of the atmosphere 
are unequally heated, this inequality of tempera- 
ture will give rise to two currents of air—a warm 
one, in the upper region of the atmosphere, blow- 
ing from the warmer to the colder region; and a 
cold one, near the surface of the earth, blowing from 
the colder to the warmer region. It can, therefore, 
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hardly be matter of doubt, that great permanent 
currents, caused by the unequal heating of the 
equatorial and polar regions, do exist in the higher 
strata of the atmosphere—an inference which is 
supported not only by the occurrence of the trade- 
winds and the monsoon, but by a variety of other 
facts and observations. 

“Thus, for instance, it is found that in the re- 
gion of the trade-winds, cinders from the craters of 
volcanoes, and other objects, are carried through 
the higher regions of the air in a direction exactly 
opposite to that in which the trade-wind itself is 
blowing below ; and in this way cinders from the 
Cosiguina, in Guatemala, frequently fall in the 
streets of Kingston, (Jamaica,) lying to the north- 
east of Guatemala. Similar facts have been ob- 
served at the Peak of Teneriffe, in the Straits of 
Magellan, and elsewhere. 

“The importance of this subject with regard to 
aero-locomvtion can hardly be overrated ; for these 
currents, when clearly ascertained and correctly 
mapped cut, would constitute so many great 
natural routes, where the aeronaut would be borne 
onward in the required direction with immense 
velocity, and without danger of encountering 
squalls or counter-currents, 

“ But here, fearful of exhausting the patience of 
our readers, we bring our somewhat lengthened 
disquisitions to a close, and take our leave for the 
present of the tempting, though debatable ground 
of the Cusro Hiaaway.” 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE INTERIOR 


OF THE RESIDENCE OF O. S. FOWLER. 


NO. Il. 
THE MAIN OR PARLOR STORY. 


Our last article on this house described the struc- 
ture and divisions of the lower or work story : this 
takes us up into the parlor, or main living story, 
either by those outside stairs by the ice or green 
house, by the inside back stairs over the oven, or 
through the entry from the lower front or back 
doors into that great central stairway, marked 8; 
which is 12 feet square, and yet is rendered oc- 
tagonal by cutting off its corners, which are used 
one for a dumb waiter, marked W, the other two 
for ventilation, the foul air passing between the 
floor timbers to the walls, which cross them in the 
story above, up to the upper story, and out just 
under the eaves. Several like angles of closets 
about,the house are also used for ventilation, so that 
every room in the house is ventilated perfectly. 

While the ground story is exactly adapted, by 
its position, for work, storage, c&e., this story is pe- 
culiarly fitted to become the main pleasure story 
of the house, first, because just far enough from 
the ground to prevent all dampness, and high 
enough to catch any summer breeze afloat, and yet 
not too high to render ascent to it laborious—the 
lower story being 84 feet high. Being surrounded 
by a portico, promenaders, at any hour of the day, 
can walk in either the shade or sun as suits them, 
or walk round a covered circle of some 300 feet— 
the house itself being 256. 





Members of the family, and familiar acquaintan- 
ces, will pass up those stairs figured in cut No. 1, 
alongside of the green or ice houses, and, passing 
along the portico, enter into that triangular entry, 
in the angle of which is a place just large enough 
for a hat-stand, and lighted from around and over 
the door, and pass thence into the sitting, or more 
properly, drawing-room, marked Dr, or into the 
parlor, as occasion requires; while strangers will 
ring the bell at the story below, and pass up the 
stairs into the great central stairway, S, and thence 
into parlor, drawing, dining, or amusement rooms. 
This arrangement gives us every valuable end at- 
tained by an entry, without either taking up much 
room, or separating those four large rooms, each 
22 by 89, less those corners, C, taken off for entry, 
stairway, and closets. Each of these rooms is lar- 
ger than one story of an entire house, 25 x 28, and 
contains over 700 square feet, or some 75 yards of 
carpet. Now unfold two such magnificent rooms 
into one—and they join each other lengthwise, so 
that, thus thrown together, they are almost square, 
or 89 x44—and what a place for a large assembly, 
a minister’s donation party, or any social gathering 
on a large scale. Now it is submitted whether 
such free and cosy meetings of neighbors and con- 
genial spirits cannot be turned to great practical 
purposes of mental profit as well as pleasure. 
Should they not be universally adopted in this 
country ? And what a place for such gatherings. 


If two rooms are not large enough, throw open 
the dining and amusement rooms, and you have 
four spacious, magnificent rooms, embracing an 
area of over 300 square yards, and—please observe 
this beautiful feature—having four side rooms ad- 
joining for dressing or retiring rooms, 

Reader, even though you have made the tour of 
Europe, attended levees in the mansions of the 
lords of the old world, did you ever see the equal 
of this suit of rooms for entertaining large par- 
ties ? 

Large suppers, having, however, much less ref- 
erence to physical than mental repasts—to good 
eating than speaking—at which many toasts, spark- 
ling suggestions, witty effusions, short, pithy, racy, 
eloquent, convivial speeches, will constitute the 
chief attraction, and at which woman shall con- 
tribute as much as man, or improved editions of 
our public suppers, will be abundant; and how 
infinitely pleasurable and profitable such mental, 
and moral, and social feasts might be rendered ! 
And what rooms these for such purposes! Three 
rows of tables, nearly forty feet long, or four rows 
thirty-five feet, would seat one hundred guests, in 
the dining and amusement rooms, and as many 
more in tbe parlor and drawing rooms, with abun- 
dance of side room for wardrobes, conversation, and 
a thousand uses requisite on such occasions. 


The late Gardner Howland, of the firm of How- 
land and Aspinwall, large shipping merchants, and 
owning the California Isthmus route, came with his 
daughters to see this house, and on entering these 
rooms, a daughter exclaimed:—‘O, Pa! what 
splendid rooms! I wish we had some as good !” 
And well she might, though he was worth many 
millions, and had just expended, in additions, al- 
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terations, and repairs, upon an already costly 
mansion, twice as much as this entire house cost. 


Please observe that doors at the inner ends of 
these rooms connect these four rooms—al/ by fold- 
ing doors, if desired. Access is also rendered easy 
from each to each and all, through the stairway. 
Observe, also, that here are e?ghé large rooms, all 
adjoining each other, and all perfectly accessible, 
and securing all the advantages of an entry, with- 
out any of its disadvantages, which are great. If 
an entry divided them, only half as large a com- 
pany could be entertained as now, for an interven- 
ing entry always breaks the spell of a party; yet 
different rooms, opening directly into each other, 
preserve this spell, or the wnity of the assembly, 
whereas an intervening entry would make two 
companies. Those who have not thought or ob- 
served on this point, will not duly appreciate it, or 
realize the evils of entries. Yet these rooms need 
no entries—first, because the entry in the story 
below serves every requisition of a through entry 
or hall; and second, because the location of the 
stairs renders the entry only an wp and down en 
try, whereas, in most large houses,-the hall runs 
through the house, both from side to side, anv from 
bottom to top. 

The appearance of this stairway is really mag- 
vificent—lighted from a glass dome, 170 feet 
straight up—cupola included—octagonal in form— 
a far more beautiful figure than a square or hexagon, 

Look again at how completely it ventilates every 
large room in every story. However hot, however 
little air may be stirring of a hot, sultry day, open 
a window and the door in any room of any story 
into this central ventilator, and up rises a strong 
current of air—a current rendered necessary and 
certain by the greater density of the air below 
than at the hight of the cupola, Besides this 
glass dome at the top of the cupola, each of its 
eight sides has a window, out of which this air 
passes. 

To practical house-keepers we submit one other 
point—the greater ease with which work can be done 
in rooms thus arranged, than in rooms as usually ar- 
ranged, For example :—If you wish to go from 
either of these eight rooms to either story, above 
or below, a few steps takes you to this central 
stairway, by which you ascend ordescend; whereas, 
if its entry and stories were as is usual, if you 
wish to go from the dining or amusement room up- 
stairs, you must first go, say from the center of the 
room towards the back-entry door to a door into 
the entry, then turn asharp angle to the left, and go 
clear to the foot of the stairway near the front-door, 
and then turn square and come back again, while 
ascending the stairs, only, perhaps, to turn square 
round to the left to go right back towards the front 
of the house to one of the front upper rooms. But 
by this arrangement, three or four steps bring you 
from either of these rooms to the foot of the stairs, 
ascending which,a few more steps take you to 
whatever door above you may wish to enter. So, 
also, if you wish to go from either of these rooms 
on this story to any other, you pass straight from 
where you start, through this stairway, to your 
place of destination. 

It is now submitted whether you cannot go from 
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room to room, and story to story, about this house, 
with less than half the steps requisite to get from 
room to room, and story to story, in other houses 
as usually arranged. Observe, here are a great 
many rooms, and all handy to each other. In 
short, is not this centrality of the stairway incom- 
parably superior to ordinary entries. 

But, when these four side-rooms are not wanted 
for entertaining very large parties—yet quite large 
parties can be entertained comfortably in the 
amusement room, appropriated expressly to or- 
dinary free and cosy social gatherings, with or 
without amusements, thus entertaining company 
well without throwing open the parlor, or exposing 
its carpet in muddy weather—they can be occupied 
profitably thus :—L for a library and room for min- 
erals, shells, &c., including some portraits; B for 
“a prophet’s chamber,” or spare bed-room,; which, 
adjoining the library and also amusement room, is 
well located for this purpose, and in summer is on 
the cool side of the house. 

On the south, or lower side, are two other rooms, 
W S and F, the former beautifully located and per- 
fectly adapted to a winter sitting-room, and F to a 
winter sleeping-room. Observe, it has no outside 
door, so that cold can enter only through the win- 
dows, there being two doors between it, and the 
outside doors. This will render-its temperature 
much more uniform than if it had an outside door, 
and situated almost over the fire-room, it can be 
rendered as warm as you please, Is not this a 
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luxurious arrangement for cold days in winter, 
when an outside, or even an entry door, will admit 
so much chilling blast ? 

Both these rooms are also over two like rooms 
below, so that heat ascending through the floor, 
will help to keep the first warm. I never like to 
occupy the first floor, either in summer, for it is 
more or less damp, or in winter, for cold will creep 
in, and pass up to the floor timbers and along them 
to crevices in the floor, whereas, by this mode of 
building, no cold air can come éo these floor timbers, 
and the heat ascends from the workmen’s sit- 
ting and dining rooms below, so as to keep the 
first comfortable. Please, reader, reflect on 
the importance as a means of health and luxury, 
especially to cold-blooded persons, of warm floors 
and feet in winter, and the great discomfort and 
injury to health consequent on cold floors and feet. 

Observe, again, that often, in fall and spring, 
when the weather changes rapidly from warm to 
cold, an outside door, often opened, soon renders a 
room uncomfortable, so that you have to start a 
fire, whereas, in this case, no outside door admits 
cold or emits heat, so that it retains a uniform tem- 
perature, For a like reason it does not become so 
hot on a hot day in summer, especially as only 
about one-third of its wall is at one time exposed 
to the sun’s rays, and this only half the day. 

This uniformity in the temperature of a room is 
a most important point. None who have not ex- 
perienced it can realize how important, or how 
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comfortable. It is again submitted whether here 
is not an admirable winter luxury, to which every 
family might treat themselves. 

The above allusion to “ treating ourselves to lux- 
uries,” requires a little further elucidation. I once 
hired a shrewd Irishman, who had no change of 
linen, and that all rags and dirt, and without coat 
or vest. Set to work with other Irishmen, they 
soon began to tease him about his clothes, to which 
he replied :—* If [were able, I would treat myself 
to clean linen every day in the year, for sxothing J 
can give myself is too good for myself.” 


Apply this to houses. Should they not be fur- 
nished with just as many means of comfort, and 
even luxury, as their builder is well able to pay 
for? Yet how often are thousands spent on out- 
side appearances and inside ornaments, which af- 
ford no solid comfort, only foster pride ; whereas, 
a moiety of this extra expense would add to the 
real enjoyments and luxuries of its occupants every 
day, as long as it stands. And it is further sub- 
mitted whether this octagonal form, these porticoes, 
these sumptuous center rooms, and these conveni- 
ent side rooms, together with this array of contri- 
vances, do not throw far into the shade even the 
best and ost costly styles of modern domestic ar- 
chitecture. 


This general plan was set forth in the author’s 
“Home for All,” in 1847, and is here carried out 
with some modifications, 


Tt remains to add that chimneys are carried up 
both in the middle wall—made fourteen inches 
wide at one end for this express purpose, as repre- 
sented in the drawing, and also in an angie in each 
of the four closets, cut off from each of the four 
side rooms—made as described in a former article, 
by drawing a stick the size of the flue along up 
while building the wall, thus leaving a hole after it. 

As eight feet was too narrow for an ice-house, it 
was made sixteen feet, and as the portico is seven- 
and-a-half feet, the other eight and-a-half feet 
outside the portico, and over the ice and green 
houses, are occupied by stairs, for passage up and 
down outside of the house. In case of fire, it is 
desirable that occupants can reach the ground by 
an outside descent, in case the inside stories 
should be enveloped in flame. Visitors, and others 
too, will often pass up and down, to the roof even, 
without going inside. These stairways, then, serve 
to cover this irregularity, and to give a stairway 
outside of, and without any way interfering with 
the portico itself. 


As to my own house, I am quite sure it will 
never burn ; first, because many of its inside walls 
are made of lime and stones, and the studs and 
laths of the others are washed with a solution al- 
most as cheap as dirt and water, put on with a 
whitewash brush, which renders the wood incom- 
bustible. It will char before it will blaze. A fire 


cannot be kindled out of even pine sticks covered 
with it. Ineed, therefore, neither to insure my 
house, nor fear its taking fire. I had the recipe of 
Messrs. Isham, wholesale druggist, 103 Pearl-st., 
New York, promising not to disclose it, but refer- 
ring readers who would use it to them, It is also 
water-proof as well as fire-proof, 
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AN ILLUSTRATED VIEW OF THE DOWNER CHERRY. 


\ 
This cherry, from its combination of excellent qualities. in tree and fruit, is one of the most valuable 


kinds that have become generally known to the public. 


bearer. 
within our knowledge, 


Tt usually has a very vigorous and healthy appearance. 


The tree is very hardy, a good grower and great 
The fruit is the most hardy of any kind 


When we have had two or three weeks of wet weather, about the time the 


cherries ripen, we have noticed that while half the crop was rotten of many varieties, and the most tender 


kinds were nearly all spoiled, the Downer cherry was scarcely any affected. 
as a great many cherries are lost by wet weather. This cherry was raised from seed by Samuel Downer, 
Esq., a veteran pomologist, of Dorchester, in this vicinity, 
nursery, but the bud failed, and the tree was allowed to grow and bear. 


It was budded with other cherry stocks in the 
Mr. Downer has raised sev- 


eral seedlings from the original tree, all of which resemble it very strongly, but are generally slightly 


improved in flavor. 


The fruit is tolerably large; roundish, slightly heart-shaped; red, often mottled with yellow, light 
amber in the shade; stalk ratber long and slender; flesh very tender, extremely juicy, sweetish, a slight 
mazzard bitter till fully ripe, and then very fine, rich, and luscious. 


generally from the 5th to the 12th or 15th of July. The tree grows upright—New England Farmer. 


THE CHERRY. 


July is emphatically the month for the cherry, 
and in its best varieties, when fully ripe, it is a 
cooling, healthful, and very refreshing fruit. The 
ease with which the tree is cultivated, its hardi- 
ness, luxuriance, rapid growth, long life, beauty, 
and cleanliness, as a shade tree, and the early 
ripening of the fruit, conspire to make the cherry a 
general favorite. Children and birds have ever 
evinced their special partiality for it, and there are 
few adults who are not inclined to renew their 
youthful tastes and habits in cherry time. Dys- 
peptics, and those who have a torpid liver, will 
almost universally receive positive benefit to their 
health by the free use of cherries, In last year’s 
July number we gave the history of the cherry 
and the best mode of cultivating, together with a 
list of the choicest varieties; to which we refer the 
reader. We may, however, repeat the names of 
those then referred to. They are the Black Heart, 
Black Tartarian, Knight’s Early Black, Oxheart, 
American Heart, Yellow Spanish or White Bigar- 
reau, and Tradescant’s Black Heart. 

None of the smaller fruits are so extensively 
and abundantly raised as this, yet generally the 








cultivation has by no means reached the true 
standard of elevation, Many have the fruit, but 
much of it is but third rate. “We remember, in 
early life, when it required strong nerves to eat the 
best cherries that could be found in several con- 
secutive towns, and from their excessive sourness 
a dozen of them would almost skin the mouth. 
That such should produce ill health is not strange. 
But large, sweet, tender cherries like those named 
in the above list are a real sumptuous luxury, be- 
sides being eminently healthful. We hope to see the 
time when this beautiful tree shall have supplant- 
ed many fruitless shade trees, and in tens of thou- 
sands of instances occupying positions where no 
tree has stood to break the force of a sultry sum- 
mer sun, or rude wintry blast, since the primeval 
forest fell before the pioneer’s axe. 
line the road-sides, for general and gratuitous en- 
joyment, to satisfy the appetite of the weary way- 
farer, and silence the complaint so prevalent 
against school-urchin fruit-thieves. Let fruit-trees 
be plenty in pastures, on vacant and waste places, 
everywhere; nor let the orchard and the garden 
be neglected, but doubled in the number of choice 
varieties, and then we shall hear less of forbidden 
fruit, and realize more of the spirit of an Eden 
regained, 


This is of great importance, 


It ripens late with the Honey Heart, 


Let fruit trees» 
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Curnts of the Paonth. 


DOMESTIC. 


Potiticat.—The chief topic of interest in the 
political world, up to the time of closing this record, 





is the meeting of the Democratic National Conven- 
tion at Baltimore for the nomination of a candidate 
as President of the United States. The Conven- 
tion assembled on the 1st of June in the Hall of 
the Maryland Institute, a room of ample dimen 
sions, capable of holding some five thousand per- 
sons. It was crowded to such an excess that no 
little difficulty was found in accomodating the Dele- 
gates with seats. The convention was called to 
order by Hon. Benjamin F. Hallet, of Mass., and 
after a good deal of preliminary discussion, Hon. 
John W. Davis, of Indiana, was chosen President. 
The rules of the House of Representatives of the 
United States were adopted as the rules of the 
Convention. It was decided that two-thirds of the 
whole number of votes should be necessary to a 
nomination, and that each State should be entitled 
to the same number of votes which belonged to it 
in the Electoral College. On the first ballot the 
votes were for Cass 117, Buchanan 93, Douglas 20, 
Marcy 27, Butler 2, Houston 8, Lane 13, Dickinson 
1, Dodge 3, and Weller 4. The whole number of 
votes being 288, and necessary to a choice, two- 
thirds, 192. It was not until the forty-ninth ballot, 
which took place on the fifth day of the session, 
that a choice was effected, when Hon. Franklin 
Pierce, of New Hampshire, received 282 votes, be- 
ing the vote of all the States represented in the Con- 
vention, except Ohio. Six of the Ohio votes were 
cast for other candidates, two for Cass, two for 
Douglas, and two for Butler. On the first ballot 
for Vice-President Hon. William R. King received 
126 votes, and on the second ballot was chosen by 
a vote of 277. Before the adjournment of the 
Convention, a Democratic platform was adopted, 
embodying the following principles—that the 
Federal Government is one of limited powers, 
which are to be exercised by a strict construction 
of the Constitution—that the gevernment has no 
power to commence and carry on a general system 
of Internal Improvements—nor to assume the 
debts of the several States contracted for local im- 
provements or other State purposes—that Congress 
has no power to cherish one branch of industry to 
the detriment of any other—that no more revenue 
shall be raised than is required to defray the 
necessary expenses of the government, and for the 
extinction of the public debt—that Congress has 
no power to charter a national bank, nor to inter- 
fere with the domestic institutions of the several 
States—that all efforts of the Abolitionists and 
others to induce Congress to interfere with ques- 
tions of slavery are calculated to lead to alarming 
and dangerous consequences—and, therefore, the 
Democratic party of the Union will adhere to a 
faithful execution of the Compromise measures, and 
will resist all attempts at renewing the agitation 
of the Slavery Question. 

The Whig State Convention of Maryland met 


at Baltimore on the 20th of May, Gen. John G. 
Chapman presiding. The purport of the resolu- 
tions adopted was that the Compromise measures 
are a final settlement of the questions involved 
therein—that the Whigs of Maryland approve the 
administration of Millard Fillmore, and declare him 
their first choice for the Presidency—and that they 
will give their cordial support to any true Whig 
nominated by the National Convention, who will 
support the Compromise Act, including the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law. A choice of delegates in favor of 
Mr. Fillmore was made to the National Convention. 


Hon. Elias N. Conway, of Pulaski Co., has been 
nominated by the Democratic State Convention of 
Arkansas for Governor. Resolutions were adopted, 
declaring that either Douglas or Buchanan would 
suit the “ Arkansas Democracy ” for the Presidency, 
naming General Pillow for Vice-President, and re- 
affirming the resolutions of 1798, and the previ- 
ous Baltimore platforms. 

The Whig State Convention of Texas assembled 
at Houston on the 5th of May. Colonel James 
Reilly was appointed President. Resolutions were 
adopted in favor of Mr. Fillmore, indorsing the 
finality of the Compromise, and likewise claiming 
as constitutional the exercise of the power of 
Congress to improve rivers and harbors. Six Dele- 
gates to the National Convention were nominated. 


The Democratic State Convention was held at 
Raleigh, on the 13th of May, B. D. McRae presid- 
ing. Hon. D.S. Reid was nominated for Governor, 
and Hon. Robert Strange recommended for Vice- 
President. Resolutions were adopted, in addition 
to one for the Compromise, and another against 
giving away the public lands. 


The Whig State Convention of Mississippi met 
at Jackson on the 3d of May, General A. B. Brad- 
ford of Marshall, presiding. The convention de- 
clared in favor of Millard Fillmore for President, 
and J. J. Crittenden for Vice-President. Resolu- 
tions complimentary to Henry Clay and Daniel 
Webster were also adopted, as were others on the 
Compromise, the Union party, foreign policy, and 
in favor of a moderate protective tariff and im- 
provement of rivers and harbors. 


The Whig National Convention for the nomina- 
tion of a candidate for the Presidency, was to as- 
semble at Baltimore on the 16th of June, but as 
our Journal is sent to press before that date, we 
are unable to give a record of their proceedings. 

We have nothing of permanent interest to record 
concerning the proceedings of Congress during the 
past month. 

The Massachusetts Legislature adjourned on Sat- 
urday, the 22d of May, sine die, after a session of 
136 days. The most important bills passed related 
to the manufacture and sale of ardent spirits; to 
the abolition of the death penalty in all cases ex- 
cept murder, and its virtual suspension even in 
cases of murder; to the calling of a convention to 
amend the Constitution. Several other important 
measures were carried through the Senate, but 
killed in the House, which was the conservative 
body of this Legislature. Among them may ke 
mentioned the attempt to remove the capital, and 
the repeal of the Plurality Law in the election of 


Presidential Electors; the bill for the “better se- 
curity of personal liberty ;” and the bill to dis- 
trict cities into single districts for the election of 
Representatives. All these measures were killed 
in the House, though most of them passed the 
Senate. The total expense of the session has been 


$142,677 20, 


The Maine Liquor Law, after passing the Legis- 
lature, was vetoed by Governor Boutwell, on the 
ground that the vote by open ballot did not secure 
a free expression of the sense of the people, to 
whom the bill was to be submitted for approval 
before it became a law. On the subsequent action 
in the House, an amendment was carried, ctriking 
out the clause referring it to the people. The bill 
then passed, to be engrossed, by 23 majority, and 
was in this form sent back to the Senate, where it 
was finally passed by une majority. The Govern- 
or has since given it his signature, and it is now a 
law, to take effect in sixty days after the time of 
its enactment. 


Arrival or THE Irish Patriot Mracuer.— 
Thomas Francis Meagher, one of the most eloquent 
and intrepid of the Irish patriots of 1848, who was 
condemned to death and has since been a State 
prisoner for life at Van Dieman’s Land, because of 
his efforts to secure his country’s independence and 
her people’s liberties, has escaped from his confine- 
ment, and recently arrived in this city. 


A public reception was proffered him,by the 
Common Council of New York, in honor of his he- 
roic devotion to the cause of political freedom; but 
in view of his peculiar position, Mr. Meagher felt 
compelled to decline its acceptance. In his reply 
to the committee of the Common Council, who ten- 
dered the invitation, Mr. Meagher says :— 


“ While my country remains in sorrow and sub- 
jection, it would be indelicate of me to participate 
in the festivities you propose. When she lifts her 
head, and nerves her arm for a bolder struggle—. 
when she goes forth, like Miriam, with song and 
timbrel, to celebrate her victory—I, too, shall lift 
up my head, and join in the hymn of freedom. Till 
then, the retirement I seek will best accord with 
the love I bear her, and the sadness which her 
present fate inspires, 


“Nor do I forget the companions of my exile. 
My heart is with them at this hour, and shares the 
solitude in which they dwell. The freedom that 
has been restored to me is embittered by the recol- 
lection of their captivity. While they are in pris- 
on, a shadow rests upon my spirit, and the thoughts, 
that might otherwise be free, throb heavily within 
me. It is painful for me to speak. I should feel 
happy in being permitted to be silent. 


“ For these reasons, you will not feel displeased 
with me for declining the honors you solicit me to 
accept. Did I esteem them less, I should not con- 
sider myself so unworthy, nor decline so conclu- 
sively to enjoy them. The privileges of so emi- 


nent a city should be sacred to those who personify 


a great and living cause—a past full of fame, and 
a future full of hope—and whose names are prom-: 
inent and imperishable.” 


enn ntl inc ene 
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Woman's Ricuts Convention.—A convention of 
the friends of Woman’s Rights assembled at West 
Chester, Pennsylvania, on the 2dof June. Among 
the prominent friends of the cause in attendance 
were Lucretia Mott; Mrs. Frances D. Gage, of 
Qhio; Mrs. Catherine I, H. Nichols, editor of The 
Windham (Vt.) Democrat ; Dr. Harriet K. Hunt, 
of Boston; and Mrs Ernestine L. Rose, of New 
York. 

Mrs. M. A. W. Johnson, of Philadelphia, was cho- 
sen President, and Hannah M. Darlington, Edward 
Webb, and Sidney Pierce, Secretaries. 


The President, on taking the chair, delivered an 
elaborate and eloquent address, describing the ob- 
jects of the meeting, and the claims of woman on 
the justice of society. 


“ Woman,” said she, “in consequence of being 
placed in unequal and unnatural social relations, 
fails to recognize her individuality, and submissively 
merges her own life in that of man, whom she has 
been taught to reverence as her intellectual supe- 
rior. This process has gone on, age after age, until 
the great mass of the sex fail to perceive the true 
relations of duty and life, and feel it to be no con- 
cern of theirs if their husbands, fathers, and bro- 
thers, to gratify their political ambition or promote 
their personal aggrandizement, plunge the nation 
in the horrors of war, by which their own hearth- 
stones are made desolate, and widows and orphans 
are multiplied throughout the land. They are too 
often content with their present meager facilities 
for culture and development, and willing to remain 
in the vale below, and watch with exultation the 
progress of their brothers as they surmount suc- 
cessive difficulties in their ascent to the hights of 
learning and power ; forgetting that the mothers of 
the race, if they would be prepared to transmit a 
vigorous and healthful intellectual constitution to 
their children, and be qualified to guard the infan- 
cy of a great and virtuous people, must cultivate 
to their fullest extent the intellectual capacities 
with which they are themselves endowed. Thus 
woman connives at her own degradation, and in so 
doing wrongs not only herself, but the whole race. 
During the period of her youthful existence, she is 
admired, flattered, petted, and caressed; and ere 
the years of ripening womanhood arrives, she is 
ready to merge her being in that of a husband, who 
is quite willing to assume her most important re- 
sponsibilities, on condition of receiving from her 
the love and obedience which he feels are due to 
his superior intellizence and wisdom. 

“We demand for woman equal freedom with her 
brother to raise her voice and exert her influence 
directly for the removal of all the evils that afflict 
the race; and that she be permitted to do this in 
the manner dictated by her own sense of propriety 
and justice. We ask for her educational advanta- 
ges equal to those enjoyed by the other sex; that 
the richly-endowed institutions, which she has been 
taxed to establish and support, may be open alike 
to all her children. We claim for her the right to 
follow any honorable calling or profession for which 
she may be fitted by her intellectual capacity and 
training. Wee claim for her a fair opportunity to 
attain a position of pecuniary independence, and to 





this end that she receive for her labor a compensa- 
tion equivalent to its recognized value when per- 
formed by the other sex.” 

Among the leading female reformers who took 
part in the debates of the convention were Lucre- 
tia Mott, Frances D. Gage, Mrs. Nichols, Mrs. Rose, 
and Dr. Hunt. <A series of resolutions was adopt- 
ed, maintaining that the disposition of property by 
law, as affecting married parties, ought to be same 
for the husband and the wife; that she should 
have, during life, an equal control over the proper- 
ty gained by their mutual toil and sacrifices ; and 
be heir to her husband precisely to the extent that 
he is heir to her; that the mother being as much 
the natural guardian of the child as the father, 
ought so to be recognized in law, and if it is justly 
the province of the court to appoint guardians for 
minors, want of qualification in the surviving parent 
should be the required condition of the appointment; 
that the inequality of the remuneration paid for 
woman’s labor, compared with that of man, is un- 
just and degrading; that the distinctive traits of 
female character, like the distinct physical organi- 
zation of the sex, haying its foundation in nature, 
the wide range of thought and action, and the high- 
est cultivation and development of all its varied 
powers, will only make more apparent those sensi- 
bilities and graces which are considered its peculiar 
charm. 

The convention was attended by large audiences, 
including many from the vicinity of the pleasant 
village of West Chester, as well as those from a 
greater distance, who had come to lend their aid 
to this important reform. 


Tae Tarrp Woman’s Riguts Convention of 
Ohio, was held at Masillon, on the 26th and 27 of 
May. Its deliberations were characterized by more 
ability and decorum than is often found in a pop- 
ular political meeting. Mrs. Frances D. Gage, pre- 
sided, and on taking the chair, gave a brief address. 
Mrs. Jane Frohock, a teacher in the Union School 
at Wellsville, delivered an impressive address, 
Mrs. Catharine M. Severance, wife of the Cashier of 
the Canal Bank, at Cleveland, made her first pub- 
ic effort on this occasion. Mrs. Josephine Griffin, 
of Litchfield, and Mr. L. A. Hine, of Cincinnati 
gave excellent addresses. 

The resolutions passed at the Convention were 
of a searching character, showing an intimate 
knowledge of the wants of woman and the duty of 
the community. 


Antioca Cottrce.—This embryo seminary, for 
which the young and growing denomination which 
rejects all names but “Christian,” all creeds but 
the Bible, all tests of fellowship but a good life, 
has raised $100,000 as an endowment, has been 
definitively located at a little village known as 
Yellow Springs, Green Co., Ohio, on the Miami 
Railroad. Three College edifices are to be erected, 
each absorbing about one million brick. Equal fa- 
cilities and opportunities in all departments will be 
offered to females and males, 


Crncrnnatt Association or Boranists.—The 
Poel . . . . . 
Cincinnati Association of Systematic Botanists, 











having for its object the study and advancement of 
Systematic and Scientific Botany, has been recently 
organized. President, Dr. John A. Warder; Sec- 
retary, James W. Ward, Esq. The objects of the 
society are eminently practical, embracing the 
classification, momenclature, and normal habits of 
plants and the definition of their general characters, 
together with the history and description of the in- 
sects that feed on and destroy them. 


Tue Post-Orricr Dreparrment.—It appears by 
a statement of the Post Master General, that the 
whole number of paid and unpaid letters which 
passed through the Post Office of the United States 
during the year ending June 30th, 1851, (exclusive 
of California, foreign and dead letters,) was 
71,186,284; of which they were paid letters 
19,207,471; unpaid letters, 50,707,726; paid by 
stamps, 1,270,088 ; free do., 3,646,016; drop do,, 
715,428. Letters conveyed by European steamers, 
3,909,186 ; do. do, Havana, 56,903 ; do. do., Cali- 
fornia, 1,823,667; dead letters, 2,416,250. The 
total amount, adding the four last items omitted in 
the first aggregate, is 82,252,735, as the number of 
letters which passed through the Post Office of the 
United States during the fiscal year ending June 
30,1851. The total printed matter, newspapers, 
and pamphlets, chargeable with postage, was, 
82,695,872; free printed matter, 3,460,050; ex- 
change newspapers and franked documents 
5,000,000; total, 91,155,922. 





Tue Resutr or a Census recently taken of 
Dunkirk, gives a population of four thousand and 
sixteen, showing a ratio of increase, during the last 
twelve months, of nearly fifty per cent. Over one 
hundred dwellings have been erected in the place 
since the 1st of March last. Total number of ar- 
rivals from April 17 to May 29: Steamers, 126 ; 
Propellers, 21; Brigs 11; Schooners, 14. 


A Mr. Jewett, of Madison County, Vermont, has 
imported from Spain one hundred and sixty choice 
sheep, which cost him $14,000. There was one buck 
in the flock which cost $900, and will, it is said, 
shear 24 lbs. of wool. They have arrived in New 
York in charge of an experienced Spanish shep- 
herd. This is the way to improve the valuable 
stock of our country, and enable us to equal in fine- 
ness the manufactures in Europe. 

The total amount of contributions to the Wash- 
ington National Monument during the month of 
May, was $2,199 40. The following blocks have 
been received, viz: copper block from the State of 
Michigan; block from citizens of Thomaston, Maine ; 
block from Thalian Association of Wilmington, 
N.. 0, 





The corner-stone of a new college has been laid 
at Tiffin, Seneca Co., Ohio. The citizens of the 
county subscribed $12,000 towards the erection. 
It is to be 102 feet in length, and four and a half 
stories high. An assemblage of from five to six 
thousand were present. It will embrace five dis- 
tinct courses of instruction: 1. A classical or col- 
legiate course. 2. A preparatory course. 3. A 
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teacher’s course, or normal department. 4. A sci- 
entific, or English course. 5. A farmer’s course, or 
scientific agriculture. 


A lake about two miles and a half long, and lo- 


cated about eight miles from the village of Brigh- 
ton, Canada, burst its banks on the 21st ult., and 
completely drained out the water on the neighbor- 
ing land. The bank through which the water 
broke was about forty feet in hight. The rush of 
water dug a channel twenty-five feet deep and one 
hundred feet wide for a length of two miles, up- 
rooting forest trees, carrying away mill-dams, and 
drowning two men. Thus occurred the singular 
phenomenon of a lake being dried in a few days. 


John Howard Payne, U. 8. Consul at Tunis, 
recently deceased, was the author of the celebra- 
ted song, “Home Sweet Home.” In his early life 
he was a distinguished dramatic performer, and a 
man of versatile genius. He was appointed consul 
in 1851, and had just established himself under his 
flag. 


Several cannon balls have been dug ont of a 
hill in East Boston, which stands opposite Breed’s 
Hill, and it is supposed they were fired at the 
battle of Bunker Hill. 


The Maryland House of Delegates have passed 
a bill prohibiting the circulation of notes of a less 
denomination than $5, and it is now the law. It 
prohibits the circulation of foreign small notes after 
October next, and those of the Maryland Banks 
after next March. 


Private letters from New Orleans, from an au- 
thority likely to be well informed, intimate that the 
rumors in some of the Southern papers relative to 
another expedition for the invasion of Cuba, are by 
no means without foundation. 


Mr. Grinnell’s ship Advance has just left the Sec- 
tional Dock, where she has been put in the most 
perfect trim, and is now fully ready for sea. Mr. 
Grinnell is ready at once to fit out another expedi- 
tion to search for Sir John Franklin, provided the 
Government will give him officers and men; and of 
these there are hundreds ready to volunteer if they 
can get leave of absence. Mr. George Peabody, of 
London, the well-known American banker, has au- 
thorized Mr. Grinnell to draw upon him for $10,000, 
if necessary, to start such an expedition. 


On the 23dof May, the Shaker cotton mill at Shir- 
ley village was dedicated to its legitimate use, by a 
series of Shaker religious services. Nearly two 
hundred persons were present. A dedication hymn 
composed by Elder William H. Wetherbee, was 
sung ; prayer was offered; the regular Shaker form 
of movement was performed; and a poem, com- 
posed by L. D. Grosvenor, was read. 











FOREIGN. 


CELEBRATION OF THE Deatu or Napotron.—On 
Wednesday, the 5th May, the anniversary of the 
death of the Emperor Napoleon, a more than usual- 
ly imposing funeral service was. celebrated in his 


— 








honor in the Chapel of the Invalides. Atan early 
hour the constituted bodies of the State, all attired 
in their official costumes, assembled in the Chapel, 
which was hung entirely in black for the occasion. 
At 11 o'clock precisely the President of the Re- 
public arrived. He was accompanied by the Min- 
ister of War, and escorted by a detachment of 
Cuirassiers. He was received at the gate of the 
Church by the Governor of the Hotel and the high 
functionaries of State, by whom he was conducted 
with all due ceremony to a seat reserved for him 
near the altar. The service immediately com- 
menced, and lasted about three-quarters of an 
hour. The President was then, with the same 
ceremonial, conducted back to his carriage, which 
Was waiting in the “Court of Honor.” 
as far as the outer gate, the old soldiers of the 
Empire were drawn up in two lines, and they 
greeted the President as he passed. On the Es- 
planade an immense multitude had collected, and 
loud and frequent acclamation were heard as his 
carriage moved on slowly through the dense ranks, 


Here, and 





ImpertaL JournEy.—The Emperor and Empress 
of Russia had arrived at Warsaw on the 2d of May, 
and on the 6th the King and Queen of Prussia left 
Berlin to meet them at the frontier. The Emperor 
goes to Vienna, thence to Prague to visit the ex- 
Emperor of Austria, and afterward comes for a few 
days to Berlin. Extraordinary preparations were 
niade on the road from St. Petersburg to Warsaw 
for the journey of the Empress and her numerous 
When the Emperor travels alone he gener- 
ally does so in a more simple manner. A gentle- 
man, who came a little in advance of the Imperial 
train, describes the spectacle along the whole line 
as extraordinary. The road for 400 English miles 
was repaired and swept by hand, every stone be- 
ing removed, and at every post station 176 horses 


suite. 


were kept ready harnessed, that not an instant 
might be lost. In Berlin the expected arrival of 
the Emperor was announced by the increased se- 
verity of the police inspection of travelers at the 
railway stations. For two days past no person 
was allowed to get out of the carriages till after 
his paper had been rigidly examined; all persons 
coming from Poland were detained, without excep- 
tion, for special examination. 





Gotp 1n Engranp.—The energies of Englishmen 
have proved the existence of gold, apparently in 
great abundance, within the shores of the island. 
At South Molton, in Devonshire, on the property 
of Lord Poltemore, it is found as rich as in either 
California or Australia. The Britannia Mine will, 
probably, be the pioneer of the discovery of other 
deposits of auriferous ores in the United Kingdom. 
That the more valuable gold-bearing stones are 
rich to an extraordinary degree, is placed beyond 
question by the reports of practical assayists, and 
the examination of nearly all the great geologists 
and mineralogists of the day; while that the bulk 
is also commercially valuable, is evinced by the 
fact that a London bullion dealer has offered £5 
per ton at the mine for the whole of what has 
hitherto been considered as mere refuse, (about 300 
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tons,) and used for mending the roads. There are 
forty or fifty gold stones at the offices of the com- 
pany, which are rich in the extreme, and altogether 
quite beautiful. 





Disrressep RerugEers.—There are now in Lon- 
don some hundreds of foreign refugees in a very 
destitute state—verging, in fact, on starvation. 
Their lamentable condition has excited the sympa- 
thies of the democratic party, and a number of 
gentlemen, among whom is Mr. Robert Le Blond, 
have formed a committee, and devised a plan for 
affording them relief by means of employment. It 
has been suggested that a register of the names 
of all the refugees and their necessities should be 
made out; and in realizing this, it may be stated 
that, at the breaking up of the last Co-operative 
Soiree, several influential persons present seemed 
heartily disposed to lend a concurrent assistance. 





Miscellanea Department, 


ImposturE—A person now stopping in New 
York thus announces himself:—“ C. W. Roback be- 
ing the seventh son of the seventh son, and having 
astrology his exclusive study since the early age of 
fifteen years, enjoys advantages derived from trav- 
eling and reflection that are possessed by none in 
this country or in Europe; and being gifted so by 
nature, and having cultivated these blessed gifts, he 
is prepared to adapt them to the following uses, 
and in the immediate consummation of the follow- 
ing topics :—Business of all descriptions ; traveling 
by land or sea; courtships, advice given for their 
successful accomplishment ; speculating in stocks, 
merchandise, or real estate ; the recovering of lega- 
cies in dispute; the purchasing of tickets, and the 
safety of ships at sea. He also bas had the honor 
of receiving a certificate from the Honorable C. 
John Bernadotte, formerly King of Sweden, which 
it will give him great pleasure in showing to those 
who may favor him with a call; he also offers his 
services respecting health, wealth, and marriage, 
love affairs, journeys, lawsuits, difficulty i in business, 
fraud, sickness and death ; past, present, aud future 
events, and all the concerns of life; and invites all 
to call who are afilicted corporally ' or mentally.” 


[The above advertisement, copied from a city 
paper, must have been written by some other per- 
son, as this astrological humbug is too ignorant to 
write plain English. 

We copy the following from a newspaper published 
in Schoolkill Haven, Pa. :—] 

“Roback, that Prince of Humbugs, has been held 
in $1,000 bail, to answer a charge of swindling in 
obtaining money from James Washington, a colored 
man, resident of Camden, for the cure of his wife 
by conjuration. He was arrested when in full re- 
galia, and was conducted through the streets, hav- 
ing on his head a fanciful-looking cap,decorated with 
a crescent and stars. The colored man paid $18, 
and was to give a like amount when his wife was 
cured of her disease.” 

The following letters are specimens of the man- 
ner in which the “professor” compounds with his 
dupes :— 

“T can make you drawin a lottery from $50, up 
to $500 for 5, from $100 to $1,000 for $10-—from 


$100 to $5,000, for $20—from $500 to $10,000, for 
$40,000 when higher conjuration power is taken — 
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the price would be much higher I have made thous- 
ands rich in one year by this wonderful conjuration 
power it will make you lucky during life, and give 
you power over your enemies.” 

“TI have noticed your remarks in reference to 
your sight you can be restored in from 3 to7 weeks 
that you will See so well as ever in your life anda 
standing cure I have cured hundreds of worse 
cases. I have done a close Astronomical and 
Astro’l calculation and find by your nativity you 
can be cured by conjuration in the said time if you 
will remit me a fee of $40, or if not convenient to 
send the whole at once $20—and the remainder as 
soon as you can make it convenient.” 

“phil’a july 13d 1849 
“Dear Mrs. L. Mc 

“yours of the 10th inSt is at hand, and in regard 
to your injury; Ican cure your husband to never 
Drink liquer more in his life; he will be hatred to 
them Some Lues it, I have cured hundreds in this 
city and its vicinity, and all to full satisfaction ; 
and my fee is $40,00, as soon as you remeet me 
this fee, I will speedily after receiving it. Send 
you the power & that will stope him, that will also 
make you and husband more lucky in every thing 
you undertake, I have give luck in business & lot- 
tery & happiness i in marriage, and luck in every 
thing During life, [have given out of thousands of 
power, and “all. to full satisfaction, I have brouth 
200 stolen property back: all in this city and its 
vicinity, I enclose a circular, for you to See more 
particular Respectfully yours, OC. W. Roback 

“71 Locust Street above 8th Street phila.” 





[Now it is our opinion that such an infamous 
swindler should not be permitted to prey upon 
credulous and ignorant people. Is it not gambling, 
which the law forbids: in fact, robbery ? Why is he 
not arrested and punished? If our laws are made 
for the protection of the innocent, why not ap- 
ply them in this case of transparent villany ?] 


———+00>____——- 


OUR JOURNALS. 


[Whether the publishers deserve the high com- 
mendations which the American and European 
press bestow so lavishly upon them, may be ques- 
tioned : but the intrinsic merits of the principles 
they advocate, are high above the reach of criti- 
cism, and demand attention, respect, and venera- 
tion. It is by far more pleasant and agreeable to 
labor zealously—and for a very moderate remunera- 
tion—in a good cause, than to work ina bad cause 
at any price. Let the man then who is so fortu- 
nate as to secure the thanks of millions whom he 
benefits, be content to remain an humble 
worker, without trumpeting his own name before 
the world. We have been led to make these re- 
marks by reading the following from the Freeman 
AND Trisune, a paper published in Oshawa, 
Canada. ] 

PurenoLocicaL AND Warter-Cure Journats. 
These highly popular and useful periodicals for the 
present month are now before us. We will ever 
welcome them with pleasure, and peruse them with 
profit and satisfaction. In their typographical ap- 
pearance they are almost faultless and ever contain 
a mass of valuable information. We think no fam- 
ily who has the welfare and prosperity of its mem- 
bers at heart, should ever be without them, They 
form a complete daily hand-book, and both in con- 
junction, cover the entire province of human action. 
The one has reference to the mental, the other to 
. the physical forces of humanity. Phrenology is 


the science of the mental operations as indicated 
by the unmistakeable appearances of the brain, 
Physiology—which is the broad foundation of the 
water treatment and the principal theme of this 
journal—is the science of physical life. An ade- 
quate comprehension of first principles, is knowl- 
edge two-thirds gained. The application of these, 
completes the unity of wisdom, A practical knowl- 
edge of ourselves and those around us is the most 
important of all knowledge. 
out one vestige of unnecessary flattery on our part, 
supply, in no meager degree, the great desider- 
atum. We believe with all our heart in Phrenol- 
ogy and Water-Cure. We make the first, one of 
our chief counsellors in detecting character, and the 
latter we practice to our “heart’s content.” We 
wish these Journals a world-wide renown and a 
universal success. We shall notice the contents of 
these numbers more particularly afterwards, mean- 
while we shall be glad to forward the names of 
subscribers, or in any other way act as agents 
in procuring any of the works sold by the enter- 
prising publishers, Fowlers and Wells, New York. 


Tae Port Byron Gazerrr, refering to the Phre- 
nological Journal, says:—‘“It is useless for us to 
say anything in praise of the work, for .“ what 
every one says must be true,” and they say that it is 
the best work issued from the press at the low price 
of one dollar, that graces the literature of America. 
The Journal is duly appreciated in this vicinity, 
and no small number are taken, although we say it 
should be in the hands of every family in this land 
of liberty. 


These journals with- 


Tue ParenotocicaL Journat in Canapa. [We 
cannot deny ourselves, or our readers, the plea- 
sure of perusing the following from the OsHawa 


Freeman, Canada West.] 


Phrenology is or ought to be the grand master 
study of the age. It professes to be a tangible 
demonstrative discovery of those hidden mental 
powers which distinguish man as the lord of sublu- 
nary creation. It is emphatically therefore the 
Science of man. If the graspings of the human 
mind are as yet beyond our ken—if it can achieve 
wonders in the discovery and systematizing of Na- 
ture’s laws—if it can roam the wide universe of 
matter, and fathom the designs of the Almighty— 
if it is but a transcript of the Deity himself, and its 
destiny is to encircle the eternal ages, surely a com- 
petent knowledge of its being and attributes, and 
the indications and laws by which it manifests it- 
self to our notice is of the first importance. Such 
a science ought to lie at the foundation of all our 
habits of thinking, judging, and acting. It ought 
to be the chief characteristic in all education, and 
ought to permeate the essential principles of all 
social institutions. Were its doctrines and demon- 
strations generally understood, it would certainly 
revolutionize the face of society and change the as- 
pect of the times. But we do not expect, neither 
do we desire sudden changes. Weare content that 
the science should slowly, imperceptibly, but surely 
progress. Itis a chief evidence of a great truth 
that it be so. Phrenology, although it has encoun- 
tered much opposition in its day, is now being 
looked upon with favor by the mighty public. It 


has enlisted in its service some of the ablest minds, 
and is by many of our thinking men confessed to 
be the guiding light to their mental efforts, and the 
plumb line to their judgment. Humanity, in short, 
is an enigma without its aid. But with it the phi- 
losophy of human character in all ages is compara- 
tively, if not adequately understood and appre- 
ciated, 

We have repeatedly borne our testimony to 
the excellency of Phrenology, but as we never may 
in Canada have another such opportunity, we em- 
brace the present one, not only to sound our praises 
to the science, but at the same time to give ex- 
pression to our admiration of, and confidence in 
the American Phrenological Journal—the chief rep- 
resentative and organ of the science. 

The enterprise of its publishers is most charac- 
teristic of American energy. Nothing like inert- 
ness or retrogressiveness about them. The capac- 
ities of their Journal gradually enlarge and ad- 
vance with the increasing demands and necessities 
of the age. The new series maintains the high 
character of its predecessors. The series of lead- 
ing articles on education advances with increasing 
interest. Its province and relations are widely dis- 
cussed. The characters and biographies of leading 
men are given at length, in the present number 
(May.) The Physiological and Phrenological char- 
acter of the Aztec children is closely but judi- 
ciously investigated. The writer looks upon them 
as degenerated specimens of humanity. The 
“Laws and Phenomena of Dreaming,” is a well di- 
gested article. The cause of dreaming is sensibly 
accounted for. “ Progression, a universal law,” is 
rather speculative for our taste. The continuation 
of an essay on “ Habit,” is most philosophically 
written. There are numerous other, and equally 
important articles. We describe none of them. 
We want our readers to purchase for themselves. 
If any of them, and we know that not a few, feel 
deeply interested in the science; surely one dollar 
per annum is but a small éoisiderulion to keep 
themselves well posted up inthe matter. 


—_—__—___~+ee»>—____—_ 


Fruit Trees.— Messrs. Editors :—I would make 
a comment or two upen an article in your May 
No. by J. A. Spear, entitled “Fruit Culture.” I 
notice your correspondent recommends slitting the 
bark of fruit trees when they become “ bark bound,” 
as it is called. Against this practice I have always 
protested as unnecessary, inefficient, and babarous. 

I say barbarous because it looks to me that on 
the same principle you might, to make a boy grow 
faster, just “slit his skin.” Why not 2 since the 
bark of the tree and the skin of the body perform 
corresponding functions. Iregard the practice as 
an idle whim, and have never seen a tree that was 
any the better for the operation. For this reason, 
that a good share of the sap is necessarily taken to 
form new bark and heal up the wound. Besides, 
after the wound has healed, unsightly scars are 
left. Instead of the operation named, I would 
recommend that trees be washed with a moderately 
strong “lye.” This I recommend with confidence, 
for I have tried it for years. Its main advantages 
are these :—Ist. It effectually destroys all the in- 
sects and their larve that inhabit the bark. 2d, 
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Loosens the dead bark and causes it to fall off, 
thus giving the trunk a smooth, sleek, and healthy 
Let this be done, and I think no one 
Ww. W. F. 


appearance. 
will have occasion to split the bark. 
—_—_—_—____~+eo>—_____—— 

New Discoverres.—[In a lecture on the Har- 
mony of Law, delivered before the New London 
Ct. Lyceum, by Joun R. Borzes, recently publish- 
ed, we find the following witty observations, which, 
we extract for the entertainment of our readers. | 

While it has generally been admitted that a 
constitutional difference exists among people as to 
their mental faculties—that some have a natural 
turn or talent for one thing, and some for another 
—the science of Phrenology attempts to account 
for this by certain cerebral developments, indicated 
by a number of bumps here and there distributed 
upon the cranium. 

Now the brain was always acknowledged, or 
supposed to be the seat of thought, but the 
moment that observing men undertook to carry 
this supposition to some tangible and practical re- 
sults, the world of scoffers is about them at once 
vying with each other in their attempts to destroy 
this infant germ of science, before it should blossom 
into infidelity or something worse,—as though 
there was a weak spot in the works of the Creator 
somewhere, which would not bear investigation, 
and if fully brought to light, would overturn his 
word! Vain fear! “ As for God, his work is per- 
fect, and the word of God abideth for ever.” 

In Germany where this doctrine was first pro- 
mulgated, the treatment it received was like Gall, 
In the United States it has Fowlertreatment. But 
since the heads of the people, in this and other coun- 
tries have been so thoroughly Combed by a great 
master of this science, it is to be hoped that their 
ideas will be rendered clearer thereby. 

——_—————<8 6 >—_____———- 

Purenotoey in Inurnors. The following pre- 
amble and resolutions were unanimously passed at 
New Castle, Logan County, Illinois. 

Whereas, Doct. C. H. Burrows has just closed a 
course of nine lectures in this place on Anatomy 
Physiology, and Phrenology ; profusely illustrated 
by a skeleton, manikin, plates, skulls, casts and 
paintings, theréfore 

Resolved, That we consider the above course 
of lectures highly interesting and instructive ; tend- 
ing greatly to dispel the darkness and mists that at 
present envelop these sciences. 

Resolved, That the Phrenological delineations of 
character given by the lecturer were highly satis- 
factory, and strongly confirmatory of the science 
of Phrenology. 

Resolved, That in the Doctor we recognize an 
able phrenologist ; a talented and proficient lecturer 
and one who shows an intimate acquaintaince with 
the functions of the hnman system. 

Resolved, That we recommend the lecturer to the 
favorable reception of those communities he may 
hereafter visit, as a gentlemen every way worthy of 


their confidence and. patronage. 


Morris Hoxsit, Chairman. 
—_—_——__<ee>—____—__ 


From Booxt County, Kentucky, a subscriber 
writes us: “I have been areader of the invaluable 
Phrenological Journal for more than three years, 
and can most cordially recommend it to all, as the 
best journal now published for the dissemination of 
useful knowledge, and most admirably calculated 
to dispel the dark ‘k cloud of ignorance from the minds 
of all who read it, and to lead them into the glo- 
rious light of truth. I believe the Phrénological 


Journal has done more to ameliorate the condition of 
fallen man than any other paper in the Union, 
from the fact that it strikes at the root of the evils 
and errors so prevalent in the world, while others 
apparently but lop off the branches. 


—_———<0or—__—_——- 


Purenotoey 1x Onto.—Vfesolved, That we, as 
citizens of Coventry and Springfield, Summit Coun- 
ty, Ohio, tender our sincere thanks to Mr. A. O. 
Leary, for his able, useful, and interesting lectures, 
delivered on the sciences of Phrenology and Phys- 
iology. 

Resolved, That we believe a knowledge of the 
above sciences is indispensably necessary to the 
public good, and should be recognized as studies in 
our common schools, and considered as a constituent 
part of a common English education. 


N. V. Atren, A. McDanret, D. Crement, Com. 


General Matices, 


Woman’s Riegurs Convention, aT West CueEsTeER, Pa. 
This is one of those periods to which a participant may re- 
vert with feelings of pleasure, consequent upon knowledge 
that the time was well bestowed. 

Here was convened a vast assembly, (Friends predomi- 
nating,) not of the lawless, reckless, leveling, sans culottes 
order, but the grave, sober, substantial class, Here was 
intellect and good conscience. Benevolence, Conscientious- 
ness, Firmness, were marked mental manifestations in the 
leaders, and those most deeply interested in the movement. 
Benevolence to prompt to do good; Conscientiousness to 
set bounds in impartial justice, to alldemands; Firmness 
to give perseverance. Some other useful organs were not 
deficient. While that one particularly which yenerates 
abuses even, was generally moderate, and not remarkably 
developed, in more than one or two cases. 

Some very sagacious individuals, of the baser sort of 
mind, thought they made a great discovery, and character- 
ized this convention as an abolition affair in disguise. 
What a mistake to suppose there is any disguise in the case. 
Why, it is an abolition affair—square. The open designis 
to Abolish Woman’s Wrongs, and Accord her Rights. 
When she possesses them, [ntemperance, the use of tobac- 
co, Licentiousness, War, and Capital Punishment, are all 
doomed to eternal banishment, in due time. 

I have, and for many years have had, a good word in fa- 
vor of Woman’s Rights, duly recognized, and that mind is 
a unit as regards sex, education being the same. When it 
comes to voting, I hope to haye a vote to prove the sinceri- 
ty of my faith. 

It would be invidious to speak of the merits of the act- 
ors in this great drama of actual life, by name, where all 
exhibited so much earnestness, zeal, and sincerity. Let it 
suffice them to say, they well performed their parts in a 
noble work; and that however larger any future conven- 
tion in Pennsylvania may be, none can ever surpass this, 
its first one, in the qualities spoken of; and to this the 
friends of the cause everywhere, and especially in that 
State, may refer with pride, in the assurance that a reform 
has begun within an intelligent and powerful circle, which 
will be productive of speedy and lasting good. 

A good work is already accomplished when we find wo- 
man, accustomed to be looked on as frail and feeble, stand- 
ing up in the midst of the great congregation, admonishing 
manof his injustice, detailing her Wrongs, and supplica- 
ting and appealing for her Rights. Yes, that is a good 
work in itself. And how forcibly did a mother review the 
assertion that ‘“* mothers form the man ;” and how perti- 
nently did sbe ask, “* Who teaches my sons to chew and 
smoke tobacco, curse, swear, lie, and fight? Who to drink 
rum, gamble, and dissipate? Who to work all manner of 
evil?” and the response could only be—men. Oh, it was 
withering and just; and these noble women want a voice 
that they may protect themselves and their sons from these 
evil influences by such laws as shall reach theircases, May 
all just and generous men be found doing battle for them 
and their mutual rights. 

Yours, with perennial hope in the dawn of the good time 
coming, G. M. Bourne. 














THE 


WATER=“CURE JOURNAL, 


AND 


HERALD OF REFORM. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME. 
Commencing July, 1852. 


One or Tur Great Demanps or THE Aax is supplied 
by the Warer-Cure Journat. So urgent is that demand, 
and so satisfactory the supply, that it has attained a circula- 
tion beyond all example in periodicals of a similar charac- 
ter. We begin the Fourteenth Volume with an edition of 
Firry Tuousanp Copies, Jn the ratio of recent progress 
we may reasonably hope to print One HunpRep TuovusanD 
Copies, monthly, before the expiration of another year! 

Tuts Demanp or THE AGE Is HeaLtTn on the integral 
development of humanity, individual and social: this de- 
mand finds its supply in a knowledge of the Laws or Lirg, 
ora true PuysioLocy; the Nature and Cavusxrs of Dis- 
EASE, ora true Ris naar’ the modes of PvriricaTION 
and InVIGORATION, OF 2 TRUE sysTEM Of MepicaL Prac- 
TICE. 

Those and kindred subjects, constituting the PmiLosopny 
or Hea.tu, and comprising the Laws of Puysicat, Mor- 
AL, AND INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT, are the especial 
sphere of the Warer-Cure JournaAL; but all that can pro- 
mote the great design of human huppiness may be included, 
under its sub-title of HzRaLD or REeFrormMs. 

While the achievements of the Past are the best promise 
of the Furure, we may intimate that it is our intention to 
give, in our own works, an example of the Proaress, Re- 
FORM, AND IMPROVEMENT, Which we would promote in the 
most vital interests of men and of society. In our writings 
and illustrations of PuysroLoey; in our articles on the 
Principtrs and Practice or Hypropatuy; in the pro- 
motion of Hya1renic Rerorms, in food, exercise, cleanli- 
ness, ventilation, clothing, education, occupations, pleas- 
ures, social relations, and ail that makes that complex 
thing called Lirg, we shall endeavor to make our progress 
correspond with that of the WonpERFuL AGE in which we 
live. 

Let it be borne in mind, that the WateR-CurRE JouRNAL 
is a thoroughly PopuLar Work, a work for the people, and 
not the organ of a profession or sect. Its aim is to make 
every reader acquainted with the structure, functions in re- 
lations of his own body; and to be to every one an uner- 
ring guide in the preservation of health, or its restoration. 
ft will contain the principles of science, and the facts of ex- 
perience; the wonderful statistics of Hydropathic Estab- 
lishments, and the equally astonishing and even more con- 
vincing records of Home Practice. 

Believing the HEALTH Rerorm to be the needed basis of 
all Reforms; believing that the Prevention or DIsEAsE 
is easier and better than its Cure; believing that Hypro- 
PATHY, for these ends, is destined to take the place of all 
other systems, as founded in Nature, and adapted to the 
wants of man; believing, also, that no agency can be more 
efficient in extending a knowledge ofits principles than the 
Water-Cure JouRNAL, we rely upon the Frienps of the 
Cause of Human Exvxvation, to continue their exertions, 
until a copy is within the reach of Every FamiLy IN THE 
Unirep States. 

Tue JournaL will be published on the first of each 
month, devoted to the principles of Life, Health, and Hap- 
piness, on the following extremely low 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single copy, one year. $1 00 | Ten copies, one year.. $7 00 
Five copies, one year. 400 | Twenty copies, one yr 10 00 


Please address all letters, post-parn, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., New York. 


PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT may be ob- 
tained by any number of active and intelligent youne MEN, 
in all parts of the country. A small capital, of say from 
$25 to $50, will be necessary, Those who engage in this 
business will be secured from the possibility of loss, while 
the prospect for a liberal profit is unsurpassed. For full 
particulars address, post-paid, FowLers anp WELLS, Clin- 
ton Hall, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 
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To Lecrurers.—We have numerous applications for 
suitable Lecturing Apparatus, and are sometimes desired 
to Joan our Drawings, Models, Casts, etc. This we cannot 
do. Yet, we will receive orders, and furnish sets suitable 
for lecturers, at the cost for manufacturing. This is the 
best we can do. A splendid set of Anatomical Drawings, 
(eleven figures,) the size of life, six feet high, beautifully 
colored, representing every part of the human body, may 
be had at our office for $25. They may be sent with per- 
fect safety, by exrRxss, to any part of the continent, at a 
small cost for transportation. 





Our Boox anp PeriopicaL AgEency.—The Publishers 
of this Journal are prepared to supply all works published 
in Europe and America, They will correspond with au- 
thors concerning the publication of books and pamphlets 
upon their own account, or otherwise; execute any com- 
mission for gentlemen forming libraries ; forward subscrip- 
tions for any periodical work, American or European 5 
execute promptly commissions for any work of art, and 
supply accurate estimates of the cost of publishing works. 





Tue Works or Dr. Gatu.—This great work is now sold 
at $5.00. There are but very few copies for sale, and it will 
soon be out of print. Those who desire a set of the 
American edition, will do well to order it soon. The price 
of the original French edition is ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS, 
We sell the English translation, in six handsome 12mo. 
volumes, in plain, large type, for rive DoLLARS. A copy 
should be secured for every public and private library. To 
be had at 131 Nassau-street, New York, and 142 Washing- 
ton-street, Boston. 





Works on Puystotocy.—We are frequently asked, 
“ What are the best works for us to read on Physiology ?” 
In reply, we would say—for the beginner, we would recom- 
mend, Ist.“Tax PatnctrLes or Puystotoey:” Applied to 
the [mprovement of Physical and Mental Education. By 
Andrew Combe. Price, 75 cents. 2d.‘ Paysto.toey, Ant- 
MAL AND Mentau:” Applied to the Preservation and Res- 
toration of Health of Body and Power of Mind. By O. 8S. 
Fowler. Illustrated, price, 75 cents. 

These works may be ordered, and received by return of 
the first mail, free of postage. Address FowLers anp 
We tts, New York. 


Ca Corvespondents, 


P. J.—Daguerreotype likenesses from which it is desired 
to have written Phrenological descriptions made, should 
be taken on a “three-quarter view,” as it is termed by art- 
ists. Let the face be turned to one side, so that one eye 
will be about in the middle of the picture. This will show 
both eyes, one side of the head, and also a sufficient amount 
of the top and back head to enable us to judge very cor- 
rectly of all the organs, The hair should be laid as smooth- 
ly as possible to the head. The side of the head, of a man, 
on which the hair is parted should be presented to the in- 
strument, The plate without the case, if properly packed, 
can be safely sent us by mail. Accompanying the portrait 
please send a description of the complexion, shape of body, 
size of head in inches around, a little below where the hat 
is worn. The price for full written description is $3. 











H. B. G.—In reply to your question, “ What advantage 
will a Phrenological examination be to a business man of 
fifty 2” we will give you an Illustration, and you may judge 
for yourself. A merchant from Texas, a few days since, 
said to us that four years ago he wasin New York buying 
goods, and having completed his intended purchases, came 
to our office for an examination, and was told that he was 
too cautious, and failed of the highest success in business 

y extra prudence, and that he ought to follow his judg- 
ment instead of his fears. This gave him a new idea of 
himself, and he went the next day and bought largely of a 
new kind of goods, of which he had dared to take only a 
sample, and made well by the operation. ‘Since then,” 


said he, “ [ have acted on the principle of disregarding my 

excessive Cautiousness, and obeying the dictates of reason, 
_ and I have been much more successful than ever before, and 

shall ever thank Phrenology for putting me on the track.” 





Meu Publications. 


Cottage Residences ; or, a Series of Designs for Rural Cot- 
tages and Cottage Villas, and their Gardens and Grounds, 
adapted to North America. By A.J. Downine, Illus- 
trated by numerous engravings. 8yo., 215 pages. New 
York: John Wiley, Publisher. 


Our countrymen owe a debt of gratitude to the author of 
this work for the zeal, good judgment, and superior taste 
which he has publicly exhibited in rural architecture, and 
for the numerous plans and designs which he has laid be- 
fore them. His beautiful models may be found taking the 
place of rude and unsightly structures which had been 
thrown together, sometimes withoat the merit of either 
comfort or convenience, not to mention the total absence 
of taste or beauty, and that too at an expense sufficient, in 
frequent cases, to have secured add these qualities, had the 
work been well planned and adapted to the ground by a skill- 
ful architect, as Mr. Downing most certainly is. 

His observations on gardens and grounds, with numerous 
illustrations, will prove exceedingly useful to people of 
taste, (and those desirous of acquiring it,) while his re- 
marks on “ building contracts” are judicious, and will, if 
heeded, prevent many annoying and perplexing difficulties 
on the day of settlement. We commend this and other 
works on the subject by the same author to the public. 

[Will Mr. Downing give us his views in regard to the 
gravel wall and the octagon house? His opinion would 
haye great influence on the minds of our people.] 

















LITERATURE AND ArRT.—By S. Margaret Fuller, author 
of *A Sammer on the Lakes,” * Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” etc., etc. Two parts in one volume. With 
an Introduction, by Horace Greeley. Containing :— 

Part [.—A Short Essay on Critics; A Dialogue; The 
Two Herberts; The Prose Works of Milton; The Life of 
Sir James Mackintosh ; Modern British Poets ; Modern Dra- 
ma; Dialogue, containing sundry Glosses on Poetic Texts, 

Part Il.—Poets of the People; Miss Barrett’s Poems; 
Lives of the great Composers, including Haydn, Mozart, 
Handel, Bach, Beethoven; A Record of Impressions pro- 
duced of Mr, Allison’s Pictures; American Literature 5 
Swedenborgianism ; Methodism at the Fountain. 

AppenpDIx.—The Tragedy of Witchcraft. 

Published by Fowuers anp We Ls, 131 Nassau-street, 
New York. Oneyol. 12mo., pp.369. Price $1 00. 


Fancies of a Whimsical Man. By the author of ‘ Musings 
of an Invahd. 12mo., pp. 281. New York: J. 8. Taylor. 


A queer title, and a queer book. If it has merit, that 
merit grows out of the ridiculous light in which it shows 
up the follies of poor, perverted human nature. Though 
truthful and correct in many of its representations, we dis- 
sent from its exaggerated and over-drawn pictures. But, 
like most other books, it has strong and weak points, 





The Pests of the Farm. By D. H. Ricwarpson. 
pp. 135. New York: C. M. Saxton, 


A capital little book; No. 5 of those “ Ruran Hanp 
Books” in course of publication. We have, in this, in- 
struction for the removal of all sorts of pests of the farm, 
such as rats, mice, hawks, foxes, wolves, bears, etc., etc. 
Such a book as may be made eminently useful by all who 
are annoyed by these mischievous and destructive “Pests 
of the Farm,” 


i2mo., 





The Art and Science of Penmanship. By Epwin D. Ban- 
Birr. In two Books. New York: Newman and ivison. 


We have examined these new instruction copy books, and 
confess we rather like them. 

No person cun become a good penman, without following 
out some general style or system. If under the instruction 
of a competent teacher, the pupil is at once set right as to 
the general principles to be observed; but if left to perfect 
himself by practice only, he must either make and adopt a 
system for himself, or, as is more generally the case, go 
On without any, thus making his chirography the awkward, 
graceless, coarse, stiff, bungling scrawl we usuallysee. Of 
the particular beauty of Mr. Babbitt’s system, we cannot 
speak at length in so short 2 space, but will advise those of 
our readers who have need of anything of this sort to ex- 
amine it. Price for the two books—post-paid—37 cents, 





LLL 


Supernal Theology, and Life in the Spheres : Deduced from 
alleged Spiritual Manifestations. By OWEN G. WARREN, 
Price 25 cents. New York: Fowlers and Wells, 131 Nas- 
Sau-street. Boston: 142 Washington-street. 








In his preface, the author says :— 

“In this age of inquiry and progress, it will hardly satis- 
fy the thinking mind to deny the truth of any proposition 
because it conflicts with old ideas, cherished though they 
may be by a thousand associations, and supported by an 


array of great names which have given them an odor of 
sanctity.” 


The New York Tribune has the following :— 

“ SuPERNAL TaEoLoey, or Life in the Spheres : Deduced 
from alleged Spiritual Manifestations: By Owen G. War- 
REN, is decidedly the most lucid and interesting book rela- 
ting to ‘Spiritualism’ that has yet been published. If re- 
garded only as a psychological romance, it is better worth 
perusal than any novel now current. Having found some 
of the works of this school decidedly hard reading, we 
took this in hand rather out of regard to the author (in 
whose integrity we have all confidence) than from any at- 
traction to the subject; but, having begun it, we could 
hardly lay it down till it was finished; and we advise all 
outsiders, who would like to know what these ‘Spiritual 
Manifestations’ are, and whither they tend, to procure ‘ Su- 
pernal Theology,’ which covers but 112 pages, and costs but 
a quarter.” 





Crayon Sketches and Off-Hand Takings of Distinguished 
“lmerican Statesmen, Orators, Divines, Essayists, Fdi- 
tors, Poets, and Philanthropists. By G. W. Buncay. 
12mo., pp. 156. Boston: Stacy & Richardson. 

Its title is expressive of the subjects treated. The book, 
though small, contains many original thoughts, as well as 
original modes of expressing them. 

Mr. Bungay’s pictures are painted in such astyle that you 
feel the presence of the individual described, and they bear 
evidence that he has studied human character through the 
eyes of Physiology and Phrenology, and in some cases 
makes use of Phrenological terms—which, by the way, ex- 
press more with the same number of words than can be 
done in any other manner, [inally, G. W. Bungay has 
made a good book, is a good man, and we hope he may 
live long to bless mankind with moral, social, and intellec- 
tual instruction. 





The Approaching Crisis. Being a Review of Dr. Bush- 
nell’s recent Lectures on Supernaturalism, By A.J. Da- 
vis. Published by the author, and for sale by J.8. Red- 
field, and Fowlers and Wells, New York. pp. 221 octavo. 
The Harmonial Philosophy, as taught by Mr. Davis, is 

given inthe following extract, namely, that ‘* Progress is a 

law of Deity ; that nature is the receptacle of the Spirit of 

God ; that everything is perpetually advancing from bad to 

better—from matter to mind—from earth to heaven; that 

‘the machine’ can never be perfected—that the Deity can- 

not be ‘turning a crank ;? because he is the great Positive 

Mind, enlivening and controlling the materiad and spiritual 

universe, with an unerring and unchangeable government.” 

The book will be read with interest, discrimination, favors, 

and frowns. We commend it to the sane and sensible public. 


Lyra and Other Poems. By Auice Carey, 12mo., pp. 


178, New York: J. S. Redfield. 

In Lyra, Miss Carey has represented too large a class of 
the inhabitants of this beautiful world. Would there were 
fewer disposed to call this sphere a “vale of tears.” 

Letsuch people look at themselves in the glass presented 
by Lyra’s lament, and some of the other poems. We never 
sympathized with the adage, “Misery loves company,” but 
surmised it smacked of too much selfishness to want sadness 
to prevail because, forsooth, one has met with sonow or 
trials. Let all rather receive these things as sent for some 
wise purpose, and look for the silver which Eliza Cook says 
lines every cloud, 


The Chevaliers of England. Legends of Love and Chiv- 
alry. By Henry Wituiam Herpert, 12mo., pp. 428. 
New York: J. S. Rediield. 

Some love to read and hear of “old times,” while others 
prefer the new, and are more interested ir the futwre than 
the past. This is just such a book as the former class will like 
toread, The author is well known to all magazine readers. 
The book is got up in good style. 
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The American Bird Fancier. By D. J, Browne. 12mo., 
pp. 100, Price, 25 cents, New York: C, M, Saxton. 
Than the study of birds, nothing in the whole range of 

Natural History interested Dr. Gall more. He lived and 

died among his birds, large numbers of which he always 

kept in his house. 

The little book before us is a convenient and sufficiently 
complete guide for the management, breeding, and training 
of birds. Nor dome know of a better one. 








Gduertigements, 








Tur Sctence or Sociery.—-Part I. The True Constitu- 
tion of Government in the Sovereignty of the Individual. 
Part If. Cost, the Limit of Price, a Scientific Measure of 
Honesty in Trade. Two parts in one volume, By SrepuEen 
Peart ANDREWS. Published by FowLers and WELLs, 
New York and Boston. Price, 75 cents, 


To Pusiisuers.—Tue New York Stereoryre Asso- 
cIariIon is supplied with the modern styles of plain and 
fancy types, and other materials for doing the best of Book- 
work, pamphlets, bills, labels, and everything in the line of 
Stereotyping, in the first style of the art, with promptness 
and at the lowest rates. Application may be made to the 
manager, J, Davigs, at the establishment, 201 William-st., 
New York, or to L. A. Roperts, Secretary, 


Reference-—Messrs, Fowlers and Wells, N. Y. my. tf, 


Booru & Foster, WHOLESALE anD ReTAIL CLOTHIERS, 
No, 27 Courtland-street, New York, have completed one of 
the most extensive and best arranged establishments in the 
United States, where they employ none but the most skill- 
ful workmen ; and their own experience for years in con- 
ducting the business affords them every possible facility for 
supplying at the same time the best and cheapest goods in 
the market, 

The assortment of Messrs. Booth & Foster consists of 
every article necessary for gentlemen’s wear, to which they 
are almost daily adding from new importations, so that their 
supply presents constantly a variety of the latest and most 
approved fashions, They respectfully invite all who are 
incredulous of their assertion to call and prove its truth. 
Merchants and others visiting the city should not think of 
purchasing elsewhere until they have called on Boorn & 
foster. {cs Strict punctuality observed in filling all or- 
ders.—July lt. 


Orrick oF CoRRESPONDENCE, Washington City, D. C.— 
A letter on any business, addressed to this office, and in- 
closing a fee of five dollars, will procure a satisfactory reply. 

RererRences.—R. Wallach, U. S. Marshal; W. Lenox, 
Mayor; Jo. Gales, ofthe ‘ Intelligencer;” R. W. Latham, 
Banker. $ T, C, CONOLLY, 


Office of Correspondence, Washington, D. C. 


{<= Evirors who place the above notice, with this note, 
among the business cards in their columns, may at all times 
command the services of this office. T,C.C, mar, 6t. 


Buake’s PaTrent Fire-proor Paint.—The original and 
only genuine article that can be sold or used without in- 
fringing my Patent, and which,in afew months after ap- 
plied, turns to SLATE or sTONE, forming acomplete ENAMEL 
Or COAT OF MAIL, Over whatever covered, bidding defiance 
to fire, water, or weather. It has now beenin use over 
seven years, and where first applied is now like astone, 

Look out for WORTHLESS COUNTERFEITS, as scores of 
unprincipled persons are grinding up stone and various 
kinds of worthless stuff,and endeavoring to sellit as Fire- 
Proof Paint. [haverecentlycommenced three suitsagainst 
partiesinfringing my rights, and am determined to prose- 
cute every one [ can detect. The genuine,eitherin dry 
powder or ground in oil, of different colors, can at alltimes 
be had at the General Depot, 84 Pearl-street, New York, 
from the patentee, Wm. BLAKE. mar. tf, 


Varor Barus.—John Hanna, of 86 Forsyth-street (near 
Grand) N. Y., will administer Vapor Baths daily, from 9 
A.M.tol0 P.M. A female will be in attendance to wait 
on Ladies.—Noy. tf.b. 


Sretpno’s Anglesey Leg and Artificial Hand, manufactur- 
ed by WILLIAM Sxxpuo, 24 Spring-street, New York. dec. ly 


B. F. Maguire, Dentist, successor to the late Jonn 
BurveLL, (with whom he wasassociated during five years,) 
continues to practice the DenTaL Prorgsston in its various 
branches as usual, at No. 2 Union Place and Square, corner 
of Fourteenth-street, New York.—Jan. ly, 


A, G. Baparr, manufacturer of the Boehm flute, 181 
Broadway, New York, also manufactures fine flutes of every 
description. jan. ly. 











SEE 


THE 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


DEVOTED TO 


Science, Literature, and General Intelligence. 
PROSPECTUS FOR VOL, XVI. 
Commencing July, 1852. 


Tur PuRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL is published in New York 
on the first of each month, devoted to Science, Literature, 
and General Intelligence, 


Purenovoey forms a leading feature, which will be fully 
explained, amply illustrated with portraits of the virtuous 
and vicious, and its doctrines applied to all the practical 
interests and pursuits of the Human Race. 


PuystoLoey, or the Laws of Life and Health, will be 
clearly defined, extensively illustrated, and made interest- 
ing and profitable to all. 


Home Epvcarion will occupy much attention, and be 
just the kind of knowledge that the mother requires, as a 
guide in the discharge of her important duties, 


Youne Men will find the Journal a friend and foster- 
father, to encourage them in virtue, shield them from vice, 
and to prepare them for usefulness and success in life. 


MaanetTisM, which seems to open to the world a new 
field of interest in the empire of mind, will be unfolded, 
and a rational explanation given of its phenomena. 

AGRICULTURE will receive much attention, and make the 
Journal eminently valuable to the farmer, and indeed to all 
who have a fruit tree or a garden, 

MecnanicaL.—As at least one-half the wealth of the 
world comes through the exercise of the faculty of Con- 
structiveness, the various mechanical arts will be encour- 
aged, new inventions explained and illustrated with spirited 
engravings, 

Tux Narurat Sciences, Art, Literature, Mechanism, 
Agriculture, and General Intelligence, will constitute an es- 
sential feature for 1852, 

EneGRavines, to illustrate the leading topics of the Jour- 
nal, will commend this volume to all readers. 


Tux Mrcuanic, the Farmer, the Professional Man, the 
Student, the Teacher, and the Mother, will find each num- 
ber of the Journal an instructive and valuable companion, 


To Frienps anp Co-WorkerRs—.Every individual who is 
interested in human progress, is earnestly invited to aid in 
the circulation of this Journal, 


TERMS IN ADVANCE: 


Single copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten copies, one year, $7 00 
Five copies, one year, 4 00 | Twenty copies, one y’r, 10 00 
Please address all letters, postT-parp, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., New York. 
(c= The New Volume commences in July, 1852. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Oor Frienps anv Co-WorKERs in the diffusion of Phre- 
nological and Physiological Science, will desire to see 
EVERY FAMILY provided with a copy of this man-reforming 
Journal for 1852, Now is the time to lend this good cause 
your aid, It will cost you but an earnest and honest word, 
and that word may send lasting blessings to unborn thou- 
sands. 


Those who have read one volume of the Journal, will 
find little difficulty in convincing any reasonable mind of 
the paramount advantages of Phrenology and Physiology 
in self-improvement, and the proper development and 
training of the rising generation, a knowledge of which 
may be obtained through the Phrenological Journal, 





This Journal will be sent in clubs to different post-offices 
when desired, as it frequently happens that old subscribers 
wish to make a present of a volume to their friends who re- 
side in other places, 





Money on allspecie-paying banks will be received in pay- 
ment forthe Journal. Several bank-notes or postage-stamps 
may be inclosed in a letter without increasing the postage. 


Drafts on New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, always pre- 
ferred. Large sums should be sent in drafts or checks, 
payable to the order of Fowlers and Wells, 





Alltetters addressed to the Publishers, to insure their 
receipt, should be plainly written, containing the name of 
the Post-orricr, Country, and Starr. 


Now is the time to form Clubs for the Journal for 1852, 
All subscriptions commence and close with the Volume. 





Sprecran Norice.—All letters and other communications 
designed for the Journal, should be post-paid and directed 
to Fow.Lers anp WELLs, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 





Tux PHRENoLoaIcAL Bust, designed for learners, show- 
ing the exact location of all the Organs, may be packed and 
sent by Express, or as freight [not by mail] to any part of 
the globe. Price, including box for Packing, $1 25. Ad- 
dress, post-paid, FowLers anp WELLS, 131 Nassau-street, 
New York. 





Tae PHonocRapuic Teacurr.—An inductive exposition 
of Phonography, intended to afford complete and thorough 
instruction to those who have not the assistance of an oral 
teacher. By E. Wesster. Price, 40 cents. Fowlers and 
Wells, Publishers. Agents, Teachers, and Trade supplied 
at No. 131 Nassau-street, New York, and No, 142 Washing- 
ton-street, Boston, 

Phonography bas now become a fixed fact. It has found 
aniche from which it cannot be forced. A more philo- 
sophical, convenient, and efficient process has not been in- 
vented. Itissimple. A child learns it readily. The pres- 
ent manual is intended to aid the learner in Phonography— 
in the work of self instruction. With the rules and exam- 
ples which it presents, there is no need of an oral teacher, 
Everything is clear. A few days’ study will make the pupil 
master of the principles of the science, and at the cluse of 
the course, he cannot fail to become well-grounded in the 
elements of the English language.—WVew York Tribune. 





FowLers AnD WELLs have all works cn Phonography, 
Hydropathy, Physiology, Magnetism, Phrenology, and the 
Natural Sciences generally, Booksellers supplied on the 
most liberal terms,—July tf. 


Tur PurenoLtoaicaL Cazinet contains Busts and Casts 
from the heads of the most distinguished men that ever 
lived: Skulls, both human and animal, from all quarters of 
the globe, including Pirates, Robbers, Murderers, and 
Thieves: also numerous Paintings and Drawings of cele- 
brated individuals, living and dead: and is always open 
free to visitors, 





Spatpine’s [Improvep Grauam F our is for sale at N. 
H. Wolfe’s, No. 17 South-street, New York ; John D. Gard- 
ner & Co,, Flour Commission Merchants, Boston; Wyman 
R. Barrett, Commission Merchant, Albany; and by L. A. 
Spalding, Lockport, New York. 

This flour ‘is‘made of the best quality white wheat, and 
warranted superior to any flour hitherto known as Graham 
flour, It makes a superior Joaf of brown-bread, rusk, 
cakes, and pie-crust, and where used is highly approved. 
Try it and then judge.——June 6t, 


82 Nassau-sTREET.—Boot-makers’ Union Association— 
boots, shoes, and gaiters at retail and wholesale prices. £.9t, 


Dr. S. B. Smiru’s Torrpepo ExLecTRo-MaGneTic Ma- 
CHINES.—These Machines differ from all other Electro-Mag- 
netic Machines. The inventor has made an improvement 
by which the primary-and secondary currents are united. 
The cures performed by this instrument now are, in some 
instances, almost incredible. For proof of this I refer to 
my new work lately issued from the press, under the title 
of “The Medical Application of Electro-Magnetism.” 
Mail edition, 25 cents. Postage,6 cents. The Torpedo Mag- 
netic Machines are put up in neat rosewood cases of a very 

ortable size. Price, $12. A discount made to agents. 

ost-masters, Druggists, Store-keepers, and all who are wil- 
ling to be instrumental in relieving the sick, are respectfully 
invited to act as agents. They can be sent by Express to 
any partof the Union. Remittances for a single Machine 
may be sent by mail at my risk, if the Postmaster’s receipt 
for the money be taken. Whenseveralare ordered, a draft 
or check of deposit should be sent. All letters to be post- 
paid. 1! would inform the public that my Operating Rooms 
are open daily for applying the Electro-Magnetic Machine 
to the sick. Those who prefer it can send the pay to either 
of the Express Offices in Wall-street, who will procure the 
Machine of me for them, and forward iton, Address Sam- 
veL B. Smiru, 2974 Broadway, New York. 

Orders for these Machines received by FowLrRs anv 
We tts, 131 Nassau-street, New York.—Feb. tf. 
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ENCOURAGING PROSPECTS. 


New Susscrisers are rapidly coming in for the new 
volume, and, as we expected, the “old familiar names” 
bear them company. Every indication promises a large 
accession of new names to our already large subscription 
list. This fact will cheer the friends of human progress 
and reform. The doctrine of self-knowledge and selt-im- 
provement which the Journal teaches appears to be conta- 
gious. People who have groped their way in ignorance of 
themselves and the philosophy of their motives, emotions, 
and modes of intellectual action, to the age of thirty or 
more years, find themselyesin a new mental atmosphere 
after reading the Journal for a single year, and they feel 
that they cannot do without it. Nor do they wish to enjoy 
the light alone, but they go out among their neighbors and 
lay before them the benefits they have received and induce 
them to subscribe. Thus the fire of truth spreads, and we 
expectthe time is not distant when a general conflagration, 
like fire on the prairie, shall spread over the continent to 
consume old error and prepare the minds of the people for 
reform and an abundant crop of new and beautiful ideas, 

As we look back upon the time when Phrenology, like all 

other new subjects, was looked upon with doubt and dis- 
trust, and its advocates as little better than madmen, and 
then think of its present wide-spread popularity, how can 
we doubt its ultimate universal reception and triumph ? 
' Many thanks are due to our forty thousand co-workers. 
We love to toil to encourage and feed those minds who 
thus generously aid usin reaching the hearts and homes 
of those who are interested in this great man-reforming 
enterprise. 


PHYSICAL AND MORAL EFFECTS 
OF GRIEF. 


Various are the effects which grief pro- 
duces on the mind and body. It is easier 
for the reader to conceive the emotions of 
grief than for us to describe them, nor is it 
necessary. Few there are who have not felt the 
sad emotion when some darling hope or some 
fond object of affection has been dashed 
from them. 


When we consider the effects which pro- 
tracted grief at losses, or mourning for de- 
parted friends, produces, while we deplore, we 
would say a word to brace the mind against 
them. 

One effect of immoderate grief on the 
body is, to take away the appetite. Who 
desires to eat when oppressed with anguish ? 
If this be of long duration it seriously im- 
pairs the digestive system and produces con- 
firmed dyspepsia and a wasting away of the 
flesh, diseased vital organs generally, and 
death. 

It acts most powerfully upon the circula- 
tion, producing a rush of blood to the head, 
cold feet, headache, palpitation of the heart, 
congestion of the lungs and brain, and insan- 
ity. The nervous system is also made to 
suffer, and it is through this that nearly all 
the other difficulties are produced. When the 
mind is oppressed with anguish it seems to 
send out from the brain through all the 
nerves its blighting effects. The stomach, 
the heart, the lungs, the circulation, and all 
healthy functions of the body are disturbed 
by this unhealthy action of the nerves. 





Its moral effects are if possible worse than 
the physical. A mother having losta fayor- 
ite, perhaps an only child, goes into a paroxysm 
of grief, and, like Rachel, refuses to be com- 
forted, feeling under this morbid ‘state of 
mind a religious satisfaction in her grief, 
and cherishing her sorrow with a kind of 
superstitious sacredness. If a friend proposes 
to offer consolation the fountain of sympathy 
is stirred, and she feels the loss still more 
keenly. Such comforters, however, generally 
take the wrong course to allay the sorrow. 
We remember a friend of ours who had lost 
a husband, and was suddenly overwhelmed 
with what, to her, seemed a sea of shoreless 
grief. Friend after friend came in to offer 
their condolence, and each spoke in a Solemn, 


' sepulchral tone, praising the virtues of the 


deceased, and as in duty bound on such oc- 
casions, magnifying the irreparable loss 
which the bereaved had sustained. They 
would weep and sob with the afflicted and 
leave her almost a maniac—by no meats 
comforted, but ten times more deeply lacera- 
ted by their visit. 

Having witnessed their mode of proceeding 
and its effects for half an hour, we took her 
cordially by the hand, and, mustering up a 
self-possessed, firm, and cheerful voice, called 
her attention to the blessings of health, child- 
ren, friends, and a thousand comforts which 
were still spared to her, and bade her look 
up and number the mercies still in her pos- 
session, with troops of friends ready to serve, 
advise, and aid her; and she smiled, dried 
her tears, spoke with new hope and seemed 
to cling to us and our subsequent visits to 
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her and her family as green spots in the 
desert. 


Another lady came to our office in a most 
forlorn condition. She had lost an infant on 
which she doted, she was wrapped in the 
most sable weeds of mourning and was cher- 
ishing a kind of insane satis’action in her 
misery. Her head was excessively hot, so 
much so that the hair was falling off, and the 
skin was red and parched. Her predominant 
social organs being pained by the loss, had 
awakened a g-neral f-ver in her brain and 
circulatory system, which produced palpi- 
tation of the heart, and she felt that health 
and hope had departed forever—were en- 
tombed with her darling, which she expected 
We told her the state of her 
mind and the condition into which it had 
thrown her nervous system, and how it had 
prostrated her general health, producing a 
condition but little short of insanity. We 
explained the philosophy of her condition 
and the mode of relief, pointed out her duty 
to herself and to the diving, and the necessity 
in her case of forgetting the one and turning 
her attention to the other. 


soon t» follow. 


We also pointed 
out the means of cooling her brain and ner- 
vous activity and equalizing the circulation, 
by bathing, exercising in the open air, and 
living in light, cheerful rooms, associating 
with gay, hopeful, joyous companions; in 
short we recommended precisely the reverse of 
what for twelve months she had been doing. 

Some two months afterward, she came in 
again, but so changed was her countenance 
and whole appearance, that we did not know 
her. She said she had followed our advice, 
and her health and mental condition had 
been completely renovated ; that she felt like 
a new creature. It is now about two years 
since this occurrence, and the lady says that 
she owes every thing to Phrenology and the 
advice which we gaveher. She now knows 
how to regulate her feelings, because she un- 
derstands their relative developments and the 
philosophy of their action. 


She has a mental-vital temperament, a 
very large and active brain, and an excessive 
development of the social and sympathetic 
organs. Grief at the loss of her child pro- 
duced a fever in the social organs producing 
partial insanity ; and all her bodily energies 
and sympathies were made to suffer prostra- 
tion py the morbid activity of the brain, sy 
cooling the brain and promoting a harmonious 
general circulation, her health of body and 


“ Comfort the mourner,” is the doctrine 


alike of physi logy, 1 hy nology and common 
sense. If a person have an iron constitution 
there my be power enough in the system 
to reict, after a severe paroxysm of grief; 
but to those who have a fine, nervous, suscep- 
tible organization, ack of vital power, 
moderate Hope, and consequently a pensive 
disposition, and a tendency to magnify and 
brood over sorrow ; those are “ miserable com- 
forters all,” who mope with them and torture 
their sorrows by melancholy consolations. 
Husbands, see to it that your wives, who are 
nervous and deeply sympathetic, when 
crushed by the loss of children or dear 
friends, are surrounded by strong-minded, 
healthy, and cheerful associates; unless you 
expect to send them to an early tomb, the 
mad-house, or the shades of corroding and 
settled melancholy, keep them from sedative 
influences, give them chee:ful associations, 
journey with them, keep them employed, 
and in all things and by all means shed a 
flood of light and joy and confidence on their 
pathway. 

We should live and labor for the living ; 
the dead we can neither benefit nor bring back. 
When the child was dead, Kind David 
“arose from the earth, washed, anointed 
himself, worshiped the Lord, and did eat 
bread.” And his servants being surprised, 
said “Thou didst fast and weep for the child 
while it was alive ; but when the child was 
dead, thou didst rise and eat bread.” “ And 
he said, While the child was yet alive, I fasted 
and wept, but now he is dead, wherefore 
should I fast? Can I bring him back again ? 
[shall got him, but he shall not return to 
me.” 
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‘“IS PHRENOLOGY PROFITABLE ? ” 
BY JNO. F. GRAFF, 


Is Phrenology profitable? This is a ques- 
tion which we have heard so often reiter- 
ated, that I am nearly persuaded of its uni- 
versal conception in the minds of those who 
are about to enlist under the Gallian banner, 
and become the proselytes of Phrenology. 
How can it be satisfactorily answered? Be- 
fore proceeding, however, it may be as well to 
inquire into the motives by which it is 
prompted. The simple allusion to profit is 
readily accounted for, in the analysis of the 
organ of “ Acquisitiveness.” Although a 
due degree of liberality will force us to ad- 


strong, and perhaps more hozcrable, that 
Jend their influen-e in propounding this pop- 
It is true that we are living 
in an age of unparalleled progression in the arts 


ular problem. 


and sciences, mental as well as physical. 
Yet who dares to deny that the all absorbing 
incentive to this progression is the “ almighty 
dollar?” What constitutes the grand lever 
of ambition in the scores of inventors that 
crowd our “ State fairs ” and “annual exhibi- 
tions” with the products of their genius ? 
What the mighty incentive that has within 
the past year called the sons of industry from 
every quarter of the globe, leaving their 
homes and in may cases their family endear- 
ments, to place and superintend the articles 
of their own ingenuity within the crystal 
limits of that magnificent palace planned and 
designed by that far-famed architect? Most 
unquestionably, in the great majority of cases, 
it is the simple prorir which is likely to 
crown the enterprise; nor do I pretend to 
disavow my approbation of this principle so 
long as it is not left to outstrip the bounds 
of moderation. Phrenology recognizes it as 
right, and as constituting a primitive ele- 
mentof mind, and as such, too, it is recognized 
in the provisions of our federal government. 
Look to our Patent-Office department at Wash- 
ington, and you will require no further evi- 
dence to illustrate the force of this great truth 
that men want to be paid for their labor, and 
in addition to this the very highest authority 
from which we can quote attests to the fact 
that “ the laborer is worthy of his hire.” 


It is then no longer a “ wonder” that men 
seek, almost universally, to engage in that 
which will afford them the most liberal com- 
pensation. 

In endeavoring, however, to analyze the 
question which constitutes the title of this 
article, there are several features presented to 
the mind which seem to merit our special in- 
quiry. If,in the first place, the author of 
this interrogatory is anxious to take up Phre- 
nology, and become acquainted with its prin- 
ciples from motives of truth, and as a means 
of gratifying his intellect, that he may better 
understand the elements of his own nature 
and the relation in which he stands to his 
Creator; the relation between mind and mat- 
ter, the philosophy of self education, and the 
proper means to apply to regulate his habits 
of life, so as to create a balance in favor of in- 
telligence, morality, and virtue, over the gro- 
yeling propensities of his animal nature; IF 
so, then indeed my answer is unequivocally 


mind were restored. mit that there are other motives, equally 
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and most emphatically, that it Is PROFITABLE, 
inasmuch as “godliness is profitable unto 
all things, having the promise of the life that 
now is and that which is to come.” 

If on the other hand, however, the object 
of the inquirer is not the simple and earnest 
inquiry after truth, but the mere desire to be- 
come acquainted with a few of its details, 
that he may the more effectually advocate 
his skepticism on the plea of having investi- 
gated, and found it to be “all humbuggery ; ” 
for such, it will be about as profitable as for 
the infidel to search the Scriptures for a few 
of their ambiguous passages to aid him in 
refuting the doctrines of Christianity. That 
there are such is but too true, and that among 
the literary and would-be learned. But 
thank heaven their efforts have been in vain, 
their denunciatory strains abortive, and Phre- 
nology—though its own advocates, from the 
immortal Gall and Spurzheim, down to our 
present Fowlers, Pierponts, Caldwells and 
Buchanans, have been constrained to brave 
the odium of these pennywise but poundfoolish 
demagozues—STILL Lives, and as it gradually 
ascends on the pinions of time, like the morn- 
ing sun, reflects additional luster and happi- 
ness upon its ardent admirers. 

Nor will its sun have set, until truth and 
knowledge shall have ceased to be a virtue ; 
then, oh, what shame must ultimately redound 
upon those who are now its avowed opponents. 

Here, gentle reader, is a picture of para- 
mount importance to all who may desire to 
enter the labyrinths of this heaven-born sci- 
ence; and if you will pardon me for’ a per- 
sonal allusion, I can assure you from self-ex- 
perience that you will never regret the time 
and labor you may expend in searching after 
and investigating this only true theory of 
mind. For the past seven years of my life I 
have been a devotee to its truths, and if by 
its golden precepts, I should be enabled so to 
live as to prolong my years to seven times 
seven more, I hope still to he a warm recip- 
ient of its sacred teachings. It is true, during 
this time I have not given it my entire atten- 
tion, nor is it necessary, unless you intend 
making it the one exclus iv business of your 
life. 

I feel warranted, however, in saying that the 
moments I have devoted to its study consti- 
tute the most pleasing for me now to reflect 
upon. Not only does the study of Phrenol- 
ogy awaken a desire to bkcome acquainted 
with the laws of mind, but gives a simulta- 
neous stimulus to the entire range of your 





mental faculties, and at the same time pre- 
scribes with unerring certainty, the most cor- 
rect course for you to pursue in order to 
make the most of your endowments here, 
and the most substantial preparation for an 
eternity hereafter. 

“But,” says one who has been carefully 
following my course, “ Phrenology has been 
made profitable in a pecuniary sense, men 
have realized handsome remunerations in dol- 
lars and cents for their phrenological labors.” 
I know they have, nor is it improbable that 
you too, belong to that fortunate number, or 
rather fortunate few, thus capacitated for 
suceess, 

This much, however, I give as an axiom ; 
that if the sole object of your studying Phre- 
nology, be to fill your coffers with the profits 
arising from its practice, then will you not 
only have proved yourself unworthy of your 
calling, but in very many instances be sadly 
disappointed in its results. 

The fact is, however, that Phrenology—as 
all other uséful professions—will ultimately 
compensate its worthy and efficient exponents 
with the reward they merit. So, then, go on, 
you who have taken up the subject, and in- 
duce others to follow, for it will only be when 
its features are more generally understood, 
and its utility known, that it can be properly 
appreciated in the public mind. 


Within the arena of this soul-elevating 
science, there are a thousand objects of delight, 
of which you little dream, until you have 
tasted the nectar of its sublime truths, and 
realized its value by their practical application 
to yourself and others. Now, in conclusion, 
let me ask, do you still see nothing in Phrenol- 
ogy to make it worthy of your paramont at- 
tention—of your earnest investigation? Can 
you still perceive nothing profitable in a sci- 
ence that has in it enshrined the true key to 
human happiness—the primitive elements of 
that knowledge which will make you a wiser 
and a better being? If so, fond reader, you 
are sadly blinded to your best interests—if 
if you are really so completely overruled by 
the hankerings after “‘ mammon,” irrespective 
of the best interests of your immortal nature, 
as not to appreciate this sacred boon of wis- 
dom, this mighty desideratum of your exis- 
tence, then indeed are you strictly entitled to 
the deepest pity of your more fortunate fel- 
Jow creatures ; for believe it, even the “ Lords” 
themselves are but wallowing in their own 
shame in opposing truths thus palpable— 
blessings thus divine. 


Whether, then, you take up Phrenology 
from the taste which you have for science, 
from motives of self-improvement, or as a 
means of maintaining yourself and household, 
you have engaged in a most honorable enter- 
prize, and one, which to say the least, will 
bequeath to your posterity a legacy more 
brilliant and durable than “ Astor’s millions.” 


——_—___—_~e 0» —______- 


NATURAL LANGUAGE 
OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS, 


NO, Il, 

Inprvipva.ity, the organ to which we 
now invite attention, is the door of the mind; 
it is the natural avenue through which all 
impressions come. It is the central element 
of perception. We might with propriety 
call it the faculty of attention, apprehension, 
observation, or the seeing faculty. Its nature 
is to notice the individual existence of things 
as distinct entities, and is related to the di- 
visibility of matter. I take up a handful of 
peas or pebbles; this faculty notices each as 
a thing separate from all the rest, although 
so nearly alike in other respects as to show 
no difference. This faculty apprehends, also, 
individual points of thought. Those who 
have it large attend to the details of a sub- 
ject, losing sight of no point, whether direct- 
ly or indirectly valuable to the elucidation of 
the question. 

The daguerreotype instrument, or a mir- 
ror, illustrates the action of this faculty. 
That loses no object presented, but is just as 
faithful in copying brush-fence, rocks or rub- 
bish, that may chance to be in the landscape, 
as it is of the palace or its lord that may be 
the center-piece of the picture. A mind in 
which Individuality is very prominent lets 
neither the points of deformity nor excellence 
elude its attention in the examination of a 
subject; and such are liable to be prolix and 
unnecessarily minute in description and argu- 
ment. Those in whom it is small, take a 
single topic, or at most a few leading ele- 
ments of a theme, and fail to fortify them- 
selves by those collateral and circumstantial 
facts which serve to make out all the features 
of the subject; hence they fail to give a life- 
like picture, or to make their mental efforts 
clear ani entertaining. 

Some persons “see but do not perceive,” 
or see things with the eye without really 
identifying them mentally. They see, in 

general terms, a forest, without discerning 
the individual trees; or see a tree as a whole, 
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INDIVIDUALITY SMALL, 


THE MAN WHO SEES AND THE MAN WHO DOES NO? SEE, 


without perceiving its parts, its branches, 
twigs and leaves, as separate things. Those 
who have this organ large, are quick, practi- 
cal and ready; see at once what is to be 
done, and how to do it; their eye keeps 
ahead of their hands; they see all the bad 
places in the road; make good and quick 
judges of bank-notes; work fast, and talk 
and act to the point; and are very quick to 
understand, because they rapidly gather the 
facts and phenomena on which a judgment 
is based. Such are the smart, rapid thinkers 
and workers, 

When large Individuality is combined with 
large perceptive organs generally, we have 
the clear critic of things, their qualities and 
uses, and the practical business talent. With 
large Constructiveness, Firmness, Self-Esteem 
and Combativeness, they are just the men 


for superintendents of factories, railroad work, 
or anything requiring ready practical talent 
and power to see everything, know every- 
thing, give orders, answer questions, and 
watch the progress and criticize work. 
Teachers and head-elerks also require a simi- 
lar development. .° © ° 

In the two figures which illustrate this 
article, the organ of Individuality, large and 
small, with the natural language of each, are 
most graphically portrayed. As we have 
said in a former article, natural language is 
indicated by the attitudes and motions of 
the head are in the direction of the location 
of the organs exercised. In one figure we 
seé the projection at the root of the nose, 
and.the head pushed forward in the direction 
of that organ, and the whole body seems to 
sympathize in the movement, while on the 
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contrary the other has a small development 
across the entire lower part of the forchead, 
and the region of the perceptive organs is 
drawn back, as it were, from the objects to 
be seen, and his lod is blank as if he saw 
nothing. Persons with Individuality large 
will never be seen to stand erect with the 
eyes and chin drawn inward when intent 
upon the close examination of a thing. We 
have often seen them step back from the ob- 
ject to give them an opportunity to lean for- 
ward and protrude the face and the lower 
part of the forehead toward the object. 
When standirg <lose to an object and erect 

this penetrating attitude could not be as- 
sumed without bringing the person too near 
the object for perfect eyesight, but by step 

ping back and leaning forward, the attitude 
indicating the natural language of the facul- 
ties of observation is attained, while the eye 
is thus brought to the proper distance for 
clear vision. This may be seen daily at shop- 
windows. ‘The face is near the glass, and 
the person stands erect and is taking a gen- 
eral survey—but as soon as his eye catches 
any object requiring close inspection, as the 
reading of the name under a picture, he 
takes one step backward, leans his head for- 
ward, according to the natural language of 
the organs he is exercising, and brings his 
face to the glass just where it was at first. 
He can see vastly better because he is in the 
attitude of attention and discrimination. The 
following description of the figures we trans- 
late from the French work, “ Phrenology and 
the Natural Language of the Organs.” 


There are clear-seeing blind men, that is to say, 
men deprived of sight, yet who, by the force and 
refinement of their perceptive faculties, are render- 
ed capable of knowing almost every thing; there 
are also men endowed with a clear and far-reach- 
ing vision, who can see nothing; they are called 
absent-minded and inattentive. Phrenology de- 
monstrates that they want one faculty—*< Having 
eyes, they see not.” 

- This man, with an uncertain look, who seeks 
without finding, who fixes his eye upon nothing, 
with neither penetration nor yivacity, is destitute 
of the organs of Eventuality ana Individuality. 
He neither sees that which takes place, nor that 
which is; he has good eyes, but lehind these in- 
struments whose objects are painted with the un- 
wavering fidelity of optical laws, nature has not 
developed the cerebral organs destined to receive 
the impression of those images; he does not notice 
the existence of things, he sees, but does not per- 
ceive; the contraction of his forehead, which is so 
depressed at the root of the nose, is a certain sign 
of this want of observation. In vain the compan- 
ion of his walk points out to him with his finger 
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field of political reform. 
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some object whose place, whose form and color he 
wishes to describe, he vaguely seeks but does not 
find. The other cannot comprehend such stupidi- 
ty ; he seems as if he wanted to push him towards 
the object: but our man will see nothing which is 
not placed right under his nose, to use the common 
phrase; he is indifferent, has no desire to see, no 
wish to find, and in fact only looks on out of com- 
plaisance. The other, on the contrary, endowed 
with the firmness and activity generally given by 
the full development of the perceptive faculties, 
goes back and forth, looks round on every side, 
and comes into contact with this world which so 
abounds in interesting and varied objects. One 
lives more, and to better effect, when he sees 
everything, perceives everything. When one is 
destitute of the perceptive faculties, he yields too 
much to his passions and feelings; he wants an 
outward balance; he becomes dreamy and is led 
away by his fancies and wishes; he is unfit for the 
practical pursuits to which most of our time must 
be devoted, and which serve to counterpoise the 
affective faculties. He had much better be an 
oyster outright and vegetate in peace. 

~ We sometimes see a man with large individuali- 
ty inclined to mimicry. They have an inquiring, 
penetrating look, passing from one object to an- 
other, scanning, as it were, the whole horizon 
around them ; their forehead, forming a salient and 
prominent point above the nose, projects forward 
in this direction; they have the air of prying into 
whatever they see; we never observe in them the 
inclined forehead, the vague and abstracted look 
of the man whose reflective faculties predominate 
over the perceptive, and before whom objects pass 
and repass without being noticed. 


—_——_0 o>____—_——_- 


RICHARD COBDEN. 
HIS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The portrait of the People’s man, the 
great Commoner of England, indicates a 
well-balanced bodily organization, with a 
very large share of the Vital and Motive 
temperaments, which give strength, warmth, 
and steadiness to his physical and mental 
functions. He has a large head, which be- 
ing so well sustained by the body, imparts 
clearness, activity, and great strength of 
mind. He requires, however, a large assem- 
bly, a great subject and strong opposing 
circumstances to fully call him out. His 
fore-head indicates comprehensive reasoning 
intellect, power to grasp an important subject, 
and asuflicient endowment of practical talent 
and memory to fortify his positions by facts and 
details. To these he adds large Imitation, 
Constructiveness and Calculation, with full 
Acquisitiveness, hence he is eminently a 
business man, and would excel as a merchant 
or manufacturer, as well as in the law or the 
Language and 
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RICHARD COBDEN', 


Suavitiveness appear large, hence he ought 
to be a free, ready, and agreeable speaker. 
His moral organs, with Firmness, Self-Es- 
teem, and Combativeness are large, and he 
should be known for dignity, stability, per- 
severance, force, integrity, philanthropy, and 
that broad, hopeful, enterprising spirit which 
expects, believes in, and labors vigorously 
for such measures as will raise and improve 
the masses in all coming time. Such an or- 
ganization seeks no temporary results, and 
follows no narrow, selfish policy, but strikes 
at old errors boldly, and “seeks the greatest 
good of the greatest number.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH BY PARKE GODWIN. 


The subject of this sketch can scarcely be called 
a Great Man,—that is, he is not great in the high- 
est and best use of the term,—as we apply it when 
we speak of Milton, Cromwell, Kossuth, or Wash- 
ington. Noris he great as Hampden, Pym,and Vane 


were great, by the successful resistance of tyranny 
at a time when the alternative of success was 
death. Yet he isa remarkable and worthy man, 
who, though he is neither a great orator, a great 
statesman, nor a great thinker, has accomplished 
a great good for his race, and in his day and gene- 
ration conducted himself in the noblest manner. 


Cobden was born, in the first year of the pres- 
ent century, of a respectable but not distinguished 
family, in Midhurst, Sussex County, and after 
acquiring a good education, became a partner in an 
extensive calico-printing establishment of Man- 
chester. It does not appear from any document 
before us that he passed through either of the uni- 
versities, yet it is evident from the construction of 
his speeches, that his nicely disciplined mind must 
have been somewhere well instructed. He was 
skillful and prosperous in the business he under- 
took, and he might by the steady prosecution of 
it have rapidly attained fortune. But his sympa- 
thies reached beyond the interests of his pocket, and 
he almost from the outset of life manifested a 
strong disposition to participate in the political ex- 
citements of his country. At the first he confined 
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his more active exertions to the circle of his fellow- 
townsmen, but the clear and admirable logic of 
the addresses he made, his easy and plain method 
of debate, his knowledge of facts, his earnestness 
of purpose and his enlarged and liberal sentiments, 
soon carried his reputation beyond the precincts of 
one city or county. His presence was before long 
felt to be neceasary to all important political 
gatherings, 


It was only, however, after the agitation on the 
subject of the restrictive laws against the importa- 
tion of corn into England had begun, that he ac- 
quired a national prominence and fame. Then he 
plunged at once into the heat of controversy, and 
deserting his business entirely, he devoted his 
whole time and energy to the propagation of the 
important truths of free-trade. Made acquainted 
by his familiarity with the manufacturing popula- 
tion with the pernicious effects of a system which 
restricted the use of an article of prime necessity, 
conceiving that the bread of millions was an ob- 
ject of deeper interest to the whole nation than 
the profits of a few,—preferring the broad inter- 
ests of the whole community to the narrower inter- 
ests of the land-holders,—indeed, discerning at a 
glance the radical vice and wickedness of a scheme 
of laws designed only to maintain the luxury of 
one class at the expense of the starvation of another 
class,—there was no choice left to him as an honest 
and intelligent man, and he consecrated his life to 
the work of reform. In connection, therefore, with 
Bright, Fox, Col. Thompson, &c., aided by the richer 
manufacturers and merchants of England, he or- 
ganized an effective plan of popular agitation, 
which, after years of struggle and toil, shook down 
the strongholds of the monopely. 


Ah! it was no slight task which they undertook. 
Those corn-laws were entrenched behind the ex- 
perience of ages, as it is termed,—they were forti- 
fied and sustained by these conservative prejudices 
which in England amount to an almost invincible 
superstition: they were a part of a scheme of 
government upheld by the wealthiest and most 
powerful aristocracy: while the ablest speakers of 
Parliament and the most cunning and widely-circu- 
lated journals stood always ready to support them 
with all the ingenuity and force of the finest 
rhetoric. The landed interest, everywhere a 
mighty interest, but in Great Britain almost om- 
nipotent, fancied that they saw in their downfall, 
the extinction of their own order, and they fought 
for their position with perfect ferocity of passion, 
Inch by inch they disputed their ground, and even 
refused to yield when they were fairly vanquished. 


But they struggled and refused in vain : so active 
and unrelenting was the hostility of their assail- 
ants, so clear and indisputable their arguments, so 
apparent did it soon beeome that the convictions of 
the nation, that circumstances, that nature, that 
truth and the human heart were against them, 
that they were compelled to retire sullenly from 
the field. Sir Robert Peel, once their strongest 
champion, but now overcome by the preponderance 
of the argument, and convinced that further resis- 
tance would be fruitless, was the first to desert 
their cause, and with a frankness and magnanimity 








which wil] ever illustrate his name, surrendered 
his office as Prime Minister in surrendering his an- 
cient opinions. With the loss of him all was lost, 
and the protective system of England went by the 
board. At this day, even Disraeli, the foremost 
leader of the protectionists, concedes that the doc- 
trine must sink before the genius of the age. 


How much Cobden contributed to this result 
every newspaper of the day can tell. He was the 
animating spirit of the public agitation. The series 
of meetings he instituted in Drury Lane Theatre 
for the discussion of the subject, in all its bearings, 
more than any other agency, led to the overthrow 
of the abuse. He was present on every occasion, 
and when the partiality of his friends translated 
him from the hustings to Parliament, he only en- 
larged the sphere of his exertions and influence. 
In the great forum of the nation he was still the 
master-mind of the debate. Confronting the orators 
of the aristocracy on their own grounds, opposing 
facts and principles to rhetoric, and overwhelming 
their appeals to passion and prejudice by the 
stronger appeals to. humanity and justice, he won 
the clearer heads and better hearts of that assem- 
bly to his side, and thus prepared the way for the 
noble concessions and triumphs of Peel. When 
that eminent statesman, in his speech of mingled 
pathos and power, took leave of his colleagues for- 
ever, the proudest man who listened to it must 
have been Richard Cobden, 


Cobden’s manner in speaking is plain, direct, and 
forcible. He seems persuaded of what he says, 
and therefore says it with precision and feeling. 
He makes no pretension to those more brilliant 
qualities of the orater, which gave to Sheridan, 
Fox, or Clay their sway over popular assemblies, 
yet he could doubtless convince often where more 
splendid geniuses would fail. His reliance is on 
the simple presentation of his thoughts, supported 
by such facts and reasonings as have weight in his 
own mind. Yet he is not entirely devoid of art. 
He does not merely parade figures and statistics. 
He is logical, and he argues; he is sincere, and he 
appeals to the sentiments. Besides, his moral in- 
tegrity is a tremendous help to his intellect. It is 
known that he does not speak for display, that he 
is not seeking office, that he believes intensely 
what he asks others to believe, and the consequence 
is that he is trusted, and every listener is predis- 
posed to accept any statement he may make. 


Cobden is still a young man, and has much of 
his history to make. The manufacturing and mer- 
cantile classes of England hold him in the highest 
respect. Indeed, such is the sense they entertain 
of his abilities, that at the end of the corn-law con- 
test, when it was discovered that he had sacrificed 
his private interests in his zeal for the public good, 
they subscribed in his behalf nearly one hundred 
thousand pounds, or a half-million of dollars, to 
enable him to retain his seat in the House of Com- 
mons. This fact, though it would be a questionable 
homage in most cases, is regarded as a high testi- 
monial in his. No one has questioned the disin- 
terestedness of his past career, and no one suppo- 
ses that such a gift will operate as a bribe to his 
future efforts, For Cobden, it is well understood, 
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is not a man of one idea: he is not the advocate of 
a party, and much less of a class: as a sincere re- 
publican at heart, he must labor in the cause of the 
people. 

Thus far, in the more important questions of 
policy that have arisen, he has voted and spoken 
on the liberal side. Hefis not so radical as many 
would like to see, amd his movements are more 
cautious than suits the hasty temper of reformers 
generally, but he has given occasion for no doubts, 
and much is expected of him in the time to come. 
He is a friend“of economy, he opposes war, he*fa- 
vors the reform of the suffrage, and he is sincerely 
detested by the tories——much more could not be 
asked. The prominent part he took in the Peace 
Congress, which recently assembled at Paris, shows 
the benevolence of his "sentiments; and with all 
the temptations that men of talent in England 
have to fall in with the oligarchy which governs that 
island, it is greatly to his credit, that he has yet 
done nothing to belie the noble creed he professes. 
May he still go forward as the earnest advocate 
of progress and reform! Thousands upon thou- 
sands have their eyes on his course, and will mark 
it hereafter with blessings or curses, as it may be 
false or true. 





ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 


OF THE ORGANS OF RESPIRATION. 
NUMBER I, 
BY A. P. DUTCHER, M. D. 
THE APPARATUS OF RESPIRATION. 

The apparatus of respiration differs very 
materially in different classes of animal life. 
In some of the lower forms of animal life, 
respiration seems to be carried on by the 
whole surface of the body ; in insects, the air 
is admitted by holes in the sides of the ani- 
mal, communicating with tubes which ramify 
through the whole body; in fish the breath- 
ing is accomplished by the gills, in which the 
blood circulates" freely, and is exposed to the 
air which is held suspended in the water in 
which the animal swims. In the higher and 
more perfect animals, as quadrupeds and man, 
the respiratory organs assume the form of 
tunGs. Before describing these important 
organs, it will be proper to briefly notice the 
thorax or chest in which they are contained. 

By inspecting figure 1, it will be seen that 
the cavity of the chest is of considerable size, 
comprising the breastbone, B 6, extending 
from the lower part of the neck to the pit of 
the stomach, on the fore part and on the 
sides by the ribs, R R, and on the back by 
the spine, 8 8, to the cartilage of the ribs. 
In form it is conical, with the apex of the 
cone upwards. 

As each ribis movable between the bodies 
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of the vertebra with which it is connected, 
and as the sternum or breast-bone, from its 
connection with the ribs, partake of their mo- 





tions, the cavity of the chest is susceptible of 
considerable dilation and contraction. To ac- 
complish these two motions, there is between 
the ribs a series of muscles called the inter- 
costal muscles, which are in two layers, the 
fibers of one layer running obliquely from 
behind forward; the other in the opposite 
direction. In consequence of this arrange- 
ment, those fibers thus crossing each other 
diagonally, when they contract, tend to pull 
the ribs directly upward. The ribs have an 
inclination forward and downward, so that 
when we perform the act of inspiration or 
drawing in the breath, we raise and throw 
forward the anterior extremities of the ribs, 
and as the capacity of the chest is thus en- 
larged, a vacuum is formed, into which the 
air immediately rushes. When on the con- 
trary we perform the act of expiration, or 
letting out the breath, the diaphragm, a flat 
transverse muscle which separates the chest 
from the cavity of the bowels, and the mus- 
cles forming the wall of the abdomen, which 
are all more or less attached to the ribs, con- 
tract, and thus pull the anterior extremities 
of the ribs downward. The parts within the 
chest are thus compressed, and a greater 
part of the air is expelled. The cavity of 
the chest is lined by a very fine fibrous mem- 
brane, called the pleura, is divided into the 











right and left side by the mediasternum, ex- 
tending from the breast-bone to the spine. 



































The front half of the ribs being cut away, the 
interior of the chest is exposed. Cc Cc, the cavity 
of the chest, empty. D D D D, the diaphragm, 
rising high in the center and descending very low 
at the sides and behind. The white space at its 
upper part is its tendinous portion. A A, the 
abdomen. 


THE LUNGS. 

These large spongy membranous and vas- 
cular parts which we call dungs, consist chiefly 
of two divisions, called lobes. Each of these 
is again subdivided into smaller portions, 
also called lobes, the right lung being gener- 
ally divided into three, and the left lung into 
two lobes. The smaller lobes are also di- 
vided into still smaller lobes, named the /o- 
bules of the lungs. The lungs in their gen- 
eral form are very irregular, depending ina 
measure for their shape on the parts that sur- 
round them. Their color varies much at dif- 
ferent ages. In children and young people 
they are usually of a fine red or pink color ; 
they assume a light blue or grayish tinge in 
middle age; in old people they are commonly 
more or less dark and livid. To the touch 
they are soft and spongy and extremely elas- 
tic. In their specific gravity, they are the 
lightest of ail the animal organs, even when 
completely exhausted of air. On their periph- 
eral surface the lungs are smooth and glossy. 
They are enveloped in a fine delicate trans- 
parent membrane, derived from the pleura, 
and through this peripheral substance the 
lungs have tke appearance of network. They 
are connected at their posterior side to the 
spine, by the pleura; to the lower part of the 
neck by the windpipe ; and to the heart by 
the roots of the pulmonary artery and veins ; 
but towards the ribs, the mediasternum, and 











FIG.°3. 
athe windpipe, 4 its branches, ¢ ¢ ¢ the lobes 
of the lungs, e e e the bronchial tubes. 


the diaphragm, they are in their natural state 
unconnected, so as to yield readily to the 
motion of the ribs and diaphragm. 

The lungs in their natural structure, are 
composed of a great number of membranous 
cells, of numerous ramifications of blood-ves- 
vels, with neryes and lymphatics, all connee- 
ted by cellular substance. The cells of the 
lungs constitute the greater part of their bulk. 
These are very small, of an irregular figure, 
with very thin membranous sides. They are 
closely connected and compressed at their 
sides, and they freely communicate with each 
other, but have no communication with the 
cellular substance by which they are sur- 
rounded. From the cells there arise small 
hollow tubes, which gradually form other 
larger tubes, till at the upper part of the chest 
all the tubes on each side unite in one, and 
these two branches at length join to form 
the windpipe. At their commencment these 
tubes are membranous, but as they unite to- 
gether to form the two branches of the wind- 
pipe they become cartilaginous. The ram- 
ifications of the blood-vessels form also a 
large part of the substance of the lungs, and 
chiefly consist of the divisions of the pulmo- 
nary artery and veins, with the capillaries 
between their extremities. These ramifica- 
tions spread over every part of the cellular 
structure of the lungs, running throughout 
the cellular substance that connects the air 
cells. There are, however, other blood-vessels 
called the bronchial vessels, intended to con- 
vey nourishment to the lungs; while the 
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ramifications of what is called the pulmonary 
vessels, seem destined to distribute the circu- 
lating fluids through every part of those 
spongy bodies, for the purpose of being freely 
subjected to the action of the air. 


Besides the common coat that surrounds 
the lungs, and is derived’ from the pleura, 
there is a very delicate membrane closely 
connected with the substance of the lungs, 
and surrounding each of the component lo- 
bules. This appears to be derived from the 
cellular substance. 


Such being a brief outline of the organs of 
respiration, let us now inquire a little into 
their functions. We have already intimated 
that the use of the lungs is to convert the 
venous blood into arterial, by bringing it in 
contact with the air, and thereby rendering 
it fit for carrying on the various operations 
of the body. As this action is peculiarly 
chemical, we must therefore give a short ac- 
count of the chemical qualities of the 


ATMOSPHERE, 


Chemistry teaches us that atmospheric air 
is composed of two distinct elementary gases, 
the properties of which are very different. 
They are called nitrogen and oxygen. The 
former constitutes about four-fifths of the air, 
and the latter one-fifth. Nitrogen gas, when 
pure, possesses no reactive properties ; it will 
not support either combustion or animal life, 
nor will it destroy either by any peculiar 
power of its own. On the contrary, pure 
oxygen has many active and powerful prop- 
erties. Bodies not commonly inflammable will 
burn in it with great rapidity and brilliancy, 
and animals live init with increased activity ; 
but they cannot live so long in it as in the 
open air. ‘They die sooner as they seem to 
live faster. 


Besides these two gases, the atmosphere 
contains a portion of carbonic acid gas, and 
aqueous vapor. The carbonic acid gas, how- 
ever, is regarded by chemists as rather an 
admixture than an essential constituent of 
the atmosphere, being present only in the 
proportions of about one part in a hundred of 
air, This gas plays a very important part 
in the function of respiration, for it is uni- 
formly thrown out by the act of expiration. 

“The oxygen of the atmosphere,” says 
Comstock, “being the principle which sup- 
ports life and flame, it is obvious that large 
quantities of this gas must be consumed ev- 


ery hour, and therefore that its quantity 


must diminish, unless there exists some source . 


from which itis replaced. The quantity con- 
sumed, however, must be exceedingly small, 
in a definite period of time, when compared 
with the whole ; for the atmosphere not only 
surrounds the earth, but extends above it, 
at every point, about 45 miles. Now when 
we consider how small a portion of this im- 
mense mass comes into contact with animals 
or fires at one time, and that it is only these 
small portions that become vitiated, we may 
suppose that ages would elapse before any 
difference could be detected in the quantity 
of oxygen, where there is no means of re- 
plenishment provided. 


“ But the wisdom and design of the Deity, 
which the study of nature everywhere de- 
tects, and which as constantly seems ordained 
for the benefit and comfort of man, has not 
left so important a principle as that of vital 
air to be consumed without a source of re- 
generation. It appears from experiments 
that vegetation is the source from which the 
atmosphere is replenished with oxygen, and 
so far as is known, this is the only source. 
Growing plants during the day, absorb car- 
bonic acid from the atmosphere, decompose 
the gas, emit the oxygen of which it is in 
part composed, and retain the carbon to in- 
crease its growth.” 


CHANGES IN THE BLOOD BY RESPIRATION, 


We have already stated that the essential 
change wrought in the blood in the lungs is 
its conversion from yenous to arterial. This 
is shown at once by its alteration from the 
deep purple to the bright red color. The 
principal difference between the venous and 
arterial blood, is, that the venous contains 
less fibrine than that which is arterial, prob- 
ably because a portion of the fibrine of the 
latter is deposited in the tissues during the 
act of nutrition. It also is believed, from 
chemical researches, that arterial blood con- 
tains more oxygen and less carbon than ve- 
nous blood. From these considerations, then, 
we infer that during respiration, the venous 
blood loses carbon, acquires oxygen, has its 
proportion of fibrine increased, and is thus 
better adapted for carryimg on the nutrition 
of the body. But not only is arterial blood 
best fitted for maintaining the health of the 
various organs and functions of the body, 
but it is absolutely necessary for the preser- 
vation of life. 


PHRENOLOGY ; ITS TRUTH AND 


UTILITY. 


The utility of Phrenology, as well as its truth, 
is now no longer a question, but a fixed fact, as 
thousands who have applied it are ready to testify. 
The mere excitement of curiosity which existed a 
few years ago has passed away, and the masses 
are now applying the glorious science with the 
special object of improvement. It is now gener- 
ally admitted to be the only correct standard by 
which the mind of man can be measured with un- 
erring certainty, and consequently, the only true 
basis of education. The old speculative theories 
which have long been proved rotten, by bitter ex- 
perience, are fast becoming among the things that 
were, and their authors who, a few years ago, were 
so forward to denounce science, are now smothered 
among the ruins of their air castles which have 
fallen for the want of a foundation. Let past ages 
of speculation and mere guess-work suffice—this 
is the age of realities and facts—of scientific de- 
monstration. Mankind are now no longer satisfied 
with merely knowing that they have heads and 
bodies, but they now desire to know their uses and 
the laws which govern them—the relation that the 
one sustains to the other—and thus have a tangi- 
ble, definite idea of the true natural way to prop- 
erly develop and perfect themselves mentally and 
physically. It now ceases to be a matter of mys- 
tery that so great a differerce should exist among 
mankind in relation to their powers, mentally and 
physically, and how it is that in their exercise, or 
neglect of exercise, they increase or diminish in 
power. The fact that strength, mental and physi- 
cal, depends upon organs and conditions of brain 
and body—and that the exercise of éach increases 
its activity, density, and size, at once, and forever 
divests this subject of mystery, and gives us some- 
thing tangible which the eye can see, and the un- 
derstanding appreciate. 


Behold how beautiful—because natural—such a 
view. Simple yet sublime, adapted to the compre- 
hension of the child, and yet cannot be fully com- 
prehended in all its relations by the most gigantic 
mind—being adapted in its nature to the progres- 
sion of the human mind—illimitable in its nature, 
bearing the unmistakable impress of Infinity. 
Compare such a view with the mysticism and cob- 
web theories of the past, and let enlightened com- 
mon sense decide upon their comparative merits. 
This view of the subject teaches man the impor- 
tant fact that he is self-made or never made, and 
puts the responsibility of human improvement and 
depravity where it belongs, upon Man, as the 
agent of God’s laws, and holds him responsible for 
their fulfillment and accountable for their violation, 
Nor can man evade his position if he choose—this 
is one of the unalterable decrees of the Almighty, 
and effectually sweeps away those subterfuges 
which have so long been the resort of mankind to 
hide their guilt—viz., Mate, and the Evil One. 

“Shall we be of the number of those who hay- 
ing eyes, see not, and ears, hear not, the things 
which so nearly concern our temporal salvation ?” 
The above quotation, an extract from that ever- 
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memorable speech of Patrick Henry, that world- 
renowned statesman, orator, and patriot, is as ap- 
plicable at the present time to a large share of the 
community, in reference to their mental condition, 
as it then was to their physical. The diffusion of 
scientific knowledge is now so general that there 
are but comparatively few who are so completely 
shrouded in the ignorance and bigotry of the past, 
as not to be convinced that a knowledge of nature 
and its laws, especially as developed in the human 
organization is indispensable to the conception of 
correct ideas, as to the duties man owes to him- 
self, to his fellow man, and his maker. What can 
be more self-evident | 


As in the days of Patrick Henry, the masses of 
the people are cOnvinced, in part or whole, and feel 
the necessity and importance of these things; all 
that is now wanting is the general adoption and 
application of these important principles. An im- 
portant mental revolution is at hand—has even 
commenced. How unsettled and dissatisfied are 
the people with the past system of thinking and 
action. The theories of the past are fast falling 
before the sure and steady march of science. In 
breaking away from the past the mind will neces- 
sarily seize upon some basis upon which to rest in 
the future, Wil not that basis be a scientific one ? 
It requires but a limited knowledge of the signs 
of the times to see sufficient evidence to warrant 
such a conclusion. Monarchy and slavery, in all 
its forms, are as sure to fall, as that mind controls 
the body and is superior to matter, or that there is 
a relation between cause and effect. When the 
masses have a clear and correct view of the in- 
alienable rights and powers conferred by nature 
upon every human being, it would be contrary to 
all experience and reason—it would be a libel up- 
on both man and his Maker to suppose that they 
would fail to assert their rights. 

Independent of the teachings of the Natural 
Sciences, from what source can humanity obtain 
such knowledge? Are the political, the sectarian, 
and theological discussions of the day calculated 
to develop truthfully and directly the nature of 
man, its rights, obligations, duties, and natural des- 
tiny? Historical experience and facts teach us 
that the reverse is true. It is a fact deeply to be 
deplored, that the oceans of ink and blood that 
have been shed upon these ever-exciting and popu- 
lar topics have been worse than useless. Ever de- 
veloping in their results facts fit subjects for the 
weeping and mourning of the entire civilized and 
enlightened world. Results which are but monu- 
ments of the depravity and selfishness of which 
human nature is capable when unaided by a true 
knowledge of itself. 

Never since the existence of man has any revo- 
lution been truly successful and beneficial except, 
and only just so far, as based upon this principle, 
and it will prove as true in the future as it has in 
the past. All the real reforms of the day are in 
exact accordance with the carrying out of this 
principle, and fail to accomplish the intended pur- 
pose as soon as they lose sight of it. In fact, so 
far as mankind have progressed, in any respect, it 
has been upon a Scientific Basis—and nearly all 





crime and misery have been the result of ignorance 
of the nature of man. 

If these things be true—and who dare say they 
are not—what is of more importance than the 
study of human nature: is it not at the foundation 
of all knowledge and correct action? The true 
inference then is, that those systems or sciences 
which shed the most light upon this subject are 
of the most importance. Would it not be better 
both for theological preachers and the people too 
to stop quarreling about differences of creeds and 
ceremonies, and study nature awhile? Creeds are 
but the productions of imperfect men—at most— 
as the great difference of their claims (although pro- 
fessedly drawn from the same source) clearly demon- 
strates. The great change in views on religious 
subjects within a few years, must convince even a 
bigot that there is room for improvement even 
there. 

The time has passed when one man can do up 
the thinking for a hundred or a thousand in relation 
to religion or anything else—the masses are claim- 
ing the right to think for themselvyes—this is as it 
should be, for the rights of nature entitle every 
human being to freedom of thought. Politicians 
and legislators too, if they would take a lesson 
from the book of nature would have less cause for 
quarreling, fighting, deception, and political strife 
and false legislation generally. See what a de- 
plorable loss of time, money, and mental action, 
for the want of a true knowledge and appreciation 
of the actual necessities and requirements of hu- 
man nature, in both an individual and national 
sense. Who does not see and feel these truths! 
Who that has any sympathy for man, respect for 
himself, honesty towards his maker, will not assist 
in the spreading of a true knowledge of the nature 
of man ? 

(To be continued.) 





PRACTICAL TEACHING. 


BY STEPHEN J. SEDGWICK.—NO. II. 


In which the reader listens to a recitation, 


“In every scene some moral let us teach ; 

And, if we can, at once both please and preach.” 
Pope. 

The reader was introduced into the school-room, 
in our first article. He is now supposed to be lis- 
tening to the following recitation. The pupils are 
on the “forms.” We inquire not how they came 
there. Like Paul Pry, (excepting his apology,) we 
“intrude,” at the time of the recitation in Geogra- 
phy. This subject is so simple, so prominent, and 
withal so interesting, that everybody knows all 
about it, and of course can teach it. The lesson is 
announced. Subject, “State of New York.” 

Teacher. “ What is New York?” 

Pupil A. “New York is the most flourishing, 
wealthy, and populous State in the Union.” 

Teach. “ What does it exhibit?” 

Pupil B. “It exhibits one of those amazing ex- 
amples of growth and prosperity that is nowhere 
to be seen on the globe beyond our own borders.” 

Teach. “ What is said of the northern part?” 

Pupil C. “The northern portion of the State is, 
in part, mountainous.” 





Ae, 


Leach. “What of the eastern?” 
This question falls to a little boy, whose blue eyes 
are full of tenderness and his well proportioned 





| head covered with heavy flowing ringlets. He looks 


up, a slight color crimsons his cheek, as he half-au- 
dibly repeats— 

“ What of the eastern?” 

Teach. “ Yes, what of the eastern?” 

“ The eastern is”—here he hesitates. 

Teach. “ Next.” 

Pupil D. “Don’t know sir.” 

Teach. “Next.” 

Pupil H, “’Tisn’t in my book.” 

Teach, “ How came it out ?” 

Pupil. With quite a solemn face, “I took my 
book home, and the baby tore it out.” 

Boys laugh. Teacher commands order, which 
becoming partially restored, Teacher is about to 
proceed, when pupil X asks if he may go out. 
Teach. “ Yes,” and as he starts for the door pupil 
Y wishes to borrow aslate. Some confusion, but 
soon subsiding, the recitation moves on, perhaps. 

Teach, “ Next, what of the eastern?” 

Pupil F. “ The eastern is hilly.” 

Teach. “ What of the western.” 

Pupil G. “The western is level.” 

Teach. “ Well, can’t you tell us something more 
of it?” 

Pupil. “No sir, that is all I remember.” 

Pupil H. “T remember more, sir.” 

Teach. “ Well, what is it?” 

Pupil. “Something about the population.” 

Boys would like to laugh out, but must laugh 
slyly. And pupil G says, “I knew as much as 
that myself.” 

Teach. “ What of the agriculture ?” 

This question falls to a boy who can scarcely 
read. It is put to the “next,” and on round. The 
page is passed over and the “lesson learned and 
recited,” and that for the next day assigned. 


Do you say, this recitation is no better than those 
at our school? Or, not as well as at ours? Then, 
we answer for the first, we hope you will have 
better, and that soon. For the second weare right 
glad it is so; and we trust that the sentiment 
“Let us make good use of our privilege,” finds an 
answer from every one in earnest action. 


Now we ask, what doesany pupil in this class really 
know of the State of New York? Take any one, and 
ask him to state what he knows of it. What 
would he, what cow/d he answer more than he has ? 
No real imformation has been put in his possession» 
and how can he bring forth any? We propose to 
“take this lesson over.” In the room described in 
our first article, and on the “forms” there men- 
tioned, are seen plain numbers, 1,2,8 &e. to 24. 
In a “class-book ” for the “ First Geography Class,” 
are the names of the pupils belonging to the class. 
The Teacher reads from it these names, Thus, 
pupil 4 3, B17, @21,&ce. They seat themselvés 
by their numbers as they are called. The class is 
in order, time occupied one minute. These pupils 
are classified according to their present intellectual 
capacity and eultivation, and with an eye to their 
Phrenological developments. The more perfect 
this classification, the better means will the Teacher 
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possess for imparting information. Mind advances 
as it becomes the possessor of ideas. It advances 
in truth, if the ideas it receives be true and are in 
true connection with each other. Mind cannot be- 
come such possessor, unless it has the power to ap- 
prehend the given idea. To know this, that the 
pupil does apprehend, is the delicate line which the 
true teacher ever seeks; and with a skill which 
he alone possesses, will he touch the cord whose 
answering echo assures him that the thought which 
he just now communicated, is, by the pupil, “ fully 
understood” and “ fully felt.” 

Teach, “Pupil A may take his stand at black- 
board No. 1, and draw an outline map of the State 
of New York.” 

There he stands before a clean blackboard with 
a crayon in his hand and by himself, 

Reader, were you inhis place, how do you think 
your map of New York would look? Should you 
succeed in drawing a pleasing picture, how would 
the great original figure in your mind by the side 
of your picture. Give answer faithfully and you 
will know how thoroughly you were taught, also 
the extent of your present knowledge. 


Teach. “ Pupil B, take blackboard No. 2, repre- 
sent the principal rivers of this State, and having 
done so describe them.” 

Teach. “ Pupil C, on blackboard No. 3, show a 
picture of the principal canals, and name the more 
important places on them, with their present pop- 
ulation. Pupil D, draw a profile of the Erie Ca- 
nal from Albany to Utica, and explain the princi- 
ple of a lock ; while doing so take a boat through. 
Pupil Z, give a map of the North River in the vi- 
cinity of West Point, and inform us with what you 
know of that place; let your description be concise. 
Pupil /, draw a figure of the county of Ontario, 
and explain what a county is. We shall expect 
you to be particular as to your idea of boundary. 
Pupil G, indicate by dots the principal points of 
the State, and give the latitude and longitude of 
those points; then you may explain those terms.” 


By this time pupil A has his map completed, 
and a fine one it is, because he is now in the “first 
class,” and has had four years practice under this 
system; as he was only to draw the outline he has 
performed what was required of him, and we have 
but to examine it and if we choose, compare it 
with some good map and see how closely he has 
retained the same in his mind, and also observe the 
skill and neatness of his drawing. 


Pupil B is now ready. We observe his drawing, 
and he proceeds with the description, and informs 
us that the Hudson River rises in the north-eastern 
part.of the State, in the county of Hamilton, and 
flows in a direction south-east to Sandy Hill, thence 
south, bearing slightly to the west until it flows 
into the ocean a short distance below New York 
city. It receives several tributaries from the west, 
the principal of which is the Mohawk. The teacher 
here informs him of a few particulars not found in 
the text-book, that the sources of the Hudson are 
several small lakes which are situated in Hamilton 
and Essex counties in the eastern part of the State, 
in latitude 44 degrees north. He then asks “In 
what latitude do you find the mouth?” 


Pupil. “40 degrees and 380 minutes north, 
nearly.” 


Teach. “What number of degrees between its 
source and mouth?” 


Pupil. “3 degrees and 30 minutes.” 


Teach. “Compute the distance in statute miles.” 
Pupil. “24384 miles,” 


Teach. “The distance from its sources to Sandy 
Hill is about one hundred miles by measurement, 
and from Sandy Hill to the Narrows or mouth, 
224 miles, giving for the entire length 324 miles. 
This is 803 miles more than by your computation. 
How will you account for this difference ?” 


Pupil. “In the measurement the windings were 
included ; in my computation it was considered as 
a straight line.” 


Teach. “It is correct, and as we see you have 
shown the rest of the rivers accurately, you are 
excused from the remaining descriptions at this 
time.” 

Pupil C is ready. We examine his map. He 
then informs us that the Erie Canal, the Cham- 
plain, Oswego, Seneca, and the Hudson and Dela- 
ware are the principal canals in this State. That 
the Erie Canal extends from the waters of the 
Hudson to those of Lake Erie. The Champlain 
from Albany to White Hall, on Lake Champlain. 
The Oswego connects the Erie Canal with Lake 
Ontario. The Seneca Canal connects it with Seneca 
Lake; and the Hudson and Delaware Canal con- 
nects the Hudson with the Delaware River. We 
will consider more particularly the Erie Canal. 
Starting at Albany, we trace it northerly on the 
western bank of the Hudson to the Mohawk, 
which it crosses; turning to the west it is construc- 
ted along the northern bank of that river a few 
miles, when it recrosses and then follows a north- 
westerly direction, on the south-western shore of 
that river, as far as to the village of Rome; at this 
place it has reached the “summit level,” which is 
60 miles long, without alock. Its course is nearly 
west from Rome, From Syracuse it observes a 
parallelism with the southern shore of Lake Ontario. 
It crosses the Seneca and Genesee rivers in its 
course, and at Buffalo connects with Lake Erie. 
The entire length is 863 miles. It is 40 feet wide 
at the surface of the water and 28 feet at the bot- 
tom, the depth of water is 4 feet. The whole 
number of locks is 83, of stone masonry; each 
being 90 feet long, in the clear, and 15 feet wide. 


The Champlain Canal is 63} miles in length, the 
remaining dimensions are the same as the Erie. 
The Oswego is 88 miles long. The Seneca is 20, 
The Delaware Canal commences at the Hudson, 
about 90 miles north of New York city, near 
Kingston, and follows a south-westerly direction to 
the Delaware River, a distance of 65 miles. 


The teacher here offers such remarks and pre- 
sents such illustrations and proposes such ques- 
tions, as shall bear directly on the subjects under 
consideration, and tend to fix more deeply the val- 
uable and interesting points in the mind. He will 
add, according to his amount of time, descriptions 
of locks, dams, aqueducts, bridges, waste-weirs, 
culverts, also of boats, methods of towing, changing 
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tow-paths, steering by night, and all other matters 
connected with the business of canals. 

Let it be borne in mind, that three of the pupils 
only, from the seven placed at the boards have 
recited. The teacher here informs them that 
the time of their recitation is up, and that the to- 
morrow’s lesson will commence where they stop to- 
day. The reader may ask, who is able to teach in 
this manner? To thisthere can be but one answer. 
Only those who possess the information, and are 
gifted to communicate it. It needs but little re- 
flection, to see that these pupils are beyond the in- 
formation given in the common text-books on the 
subject of geography. That they are free from 
that pernicious idea, “that what is found in a book 
must be true,” and free from thaé silliest of ideas, 
“Thave finished my education.” This is by none 
of them entertained. When we shall have finished 
this recitation and shown its connection with the 
remaining divisions of knowledge, and of these 
with the growth of mind, and of heart, there will 
then have been presented to you, owr view of “ Prac- 
tical Teaching.” 


10 0 


DESCRIPTION OF THE INTERIOR 
OF THE RESIDENCE OF 0, 8. FOWLER. 


NO, III. 


UPPER STORIES, 


To this story there are four ascents from the 
story below, namely, one, the principal, in that 
central opening figured in the previous article, and 
marked S§ in this engraving, the landing place be- 
ing at R; the second, by that back stairway, fig- 
ured in the preceding article, and right under the 
back stairway figured in this engraving, having an 
entry two-and-a-half feet wide connecting it with 
the central, and a door window for passing out up- 
on the portico, and two outside stairways over the 
ice and green houses, though, except for looks, 
there is need of only one; yet they help to give 
proportion to those projections caused by the ice 
and green houses, 

The ascent to the story still above is also fig- 
ured in the accompanying engraving, at S, yet on- 
ly one of the two starting places is really needed, 
The open space S transmits abundance of light 
from the cupola above, the top of which is glass, 
to both the stairway and those dark bedrooms, O, 
O, O, O, which have a good sized window over the 
door, and also a sky-light, made by inserting erys- 
tal palace glass—which is half an inch thick, and 
will bear to be walked on as well as boards—into 
the roof, at K, L, M, N, and a board across the cor- 
ner of the upper story, and a pane of common 
glass between the two stories allows light to pass 
down behind this board, into the middle story, or 
that above the parlor. Of these eight interior 
rooms I think the world; first as dormitories, cool 
in summer and warm in winter, inaccessible to 
musketoes, yet easily ventilated by an opening in- 
to the ceiling above, the air passing along between 
floor timbers, and so out into the stairway. 

As a place for a quiet retired study, being light- 
ed from above, they will be far more pleasant than 
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any side light can be, and several times more pow- 
erful. They will also serve the very best of pur- 
poses for flowers in winter, or for apples or what 
stores may be required to be kept from freezing ; 
yet in a cool temperature. 

But it is for these two uses I think the most of 
them—or for sleeping, because of so wniform a 
temperature—not hot on going to bed from the 
day’s sun, for it cannot reach them, and cool to- 
wards morning from dew or rain, but the same, 
morning, noon, and night, and in winter as in sum- 
mer. The palaces of Europe cannot produce their 
superior. ” 

The other special use is for an author’s studio. 
Writers will bear witness that in that all-powerful 
exercise of the whole mind requisite for writing 
what is fit to be read, the blood forsakes the ex- 
tremities and skin, and mounts rushing to the head, 
leaving all the outer walls a prey to cold, which, 
in addition to severe mental exertion, is too much 
for any constitution sufficiently susceptible to write 
well. Most awful havoc have my own night wri- 
tings made on my constitution—having almost de- 
stroyed it. Most horribly, almost as if actually 
dying, have I felt by the hundred times, on rising 
in the morning, after having written most of the 
night, and retired cold in the feet and skin, but hot 
at the head, having lain for hours before the equal- 
izing circulation rendered me warm enough to 
sleep. 

Then why not write by a fire? it may be asked. 
I will not stop to show why, only to say that my 
own experience has most imperiously required just 
such a place for writing. 

“But why write nights?” I believe ther» is 
some cause in nature why from sunset to midnight 
facilitates good writing. At all events, lecturing 
has rendered my mind specially active at that 
part of the twenty-four hours; and I am most 
glad of exactly such a place as this in which to 
write and read; for the principles just stated ap- 
ply measurably to reading. 


The size of these rooms is between eleven and 
twelve feet square, saving the corners cut off by 
the stairway, and used for a door window. 


Observe, also, that five rooms corner at K, and 
the same at L, M,and N. Hence, by placing the 
wash-stands in the inner corners of those small 
bed-room closets, one lead pipe will carry off all 
the wash-water from these five rooms in both sto- 
ries, one pipe serving ten rooms, and one pipe also 
bringing fresh water to this same ten—a point of 
economy I respectfully submit to criticism. 


“ Bring it from where ?” youask, From cisterns 
built in the upper part of those small closets, and 
filled from the roof, having that filtering apparatus 
already described, and rendered tight by that roor- 
inc material already mentioned, and about which 
more will be said just as soon as duty and strict 
integrity will allow; and what is really the very 
greatest roofing and cistern material ever yet dis- 
covered. Spread as easily as mortar, as tight as 
a glass bottle, as hard as iron, sticking to anything 
with inseparable tenacity, and rarer TIMES CHEAP- 
Ek thana shingled surface, at the runof shingles on 
the North River, and as durable as time, I pro- 


nounce it the ne plus ultra for roofing and cisterns. 
These cisterns in the tops of houses are most de- 
sirable ; first, because they save carrying wash- 
water up to chambers, which renders it scarce, and 
thus retards cleanliness, Abundance of water in 
the sleeping-rooms is most desirable; and this 
plan furnishes it. 

One of these cisterns also connects with the cop- 
per boiler attached to the kitchen range, and this 
descending cold water forces up the hot water to 
the stories above, so as to give hot and cold water 
to each story. And the /arge size of the roof will 
give, probably, all the water ever wanted, espe- 
cially as the cisterns are so connected that when 
either is filled its surplus runs over into the next, 
and so on till all are filled above, and these run 
over into those large lower ones below, already 
described. 

Observe, again, that these cisterns are over clos- 
ets, or built in the upper part of closets—room not 
needed, nor likely to be used for any purpose what- 
ever. Most masons, indeed, lath over closets about 
seven feet high, and thus that vacant space is sbut 
up entirely, rather than finish it. My mason did 
this to one of my closets, as he usually did to all 
others; discovering which, I said, finish all closets 
clear to their tops. But in this upper story, I 
make the closets only six feet high, which leaves 
the cisterns four-aud-a-half feet deep; and about 
equal in size to half of an eight feet square, or 
about equal to six feet square, or holding about 
one hundred and fifty cubic feet of water. Yet it 
is easy to make them larger or smaller, at pleasure. 
I prefer smaller ones scattered in the four quar- 
ters, to a single large one, and those more shallow 
than deep, because the pressure is less. 


The two upper stories are alike, excepting the 
cisterns in the upper, and the bath room, B R, by 
the back stairs in the. one below it; so that one 
description and drawing serves for both. 

Having thus, as it were, gone around with the de- 
tails of these stories, let us look at them more in 
the aggregate. 

Each story gives eight large, square-cornered 
rooms, each 15 by 21, lighted by one large window 
—far better than two smaller ones, for then there 
are no confusing cross lights—always bad for eyes; 
and prevention of clear sight, besides adding great- 
ly to the cost of the room,* and to uncontrolled 
air holes. One large window costs one-third less 





* It takes no more pieces, only /arger ones to make and 
case a large window than a small one, and scarcely more for 
the sash of a Jarge than a small light. Only more g/ass and 
planing, the latter being a mere trifle. Suppose your win- 
dow is 3 by 5 feet, your casings take just as much stuff as if 
they were 4 by 6}, for the ends cut off are good for nothing 
—whereas, since stuff rarely comes shorter than 12 feet, 
and usually 13, windows 6} feet, length of casing included, 
by 4, will cut to good advantage; or if your windows are 
7, you can usually get 14 feet stuff. 

Those in my lower story are 8}, which allows one board 
to make only one piece, and leaves a strip at the side, and 
an end piece about good for nothing. A good size is 4 by 
7 or 8, a board then making a side and an end piece. 

I think good sized lights, say 12 by 20, or 11 by 18, or 10 
by 16, good sizes. As glass costs by the square foot, and 
sash by the light, large panes and large windows are 
cheaper than the samo surface cut up into small windows 
and small panes. 


than two of half its size, gives just as much light, 
and that all in a body, and is every way better and 
cheaper. In our next article on building, we shall 
give a few common-sense principles about building, 
some of which will apply to large and small win- 
dows. 

To these two points in these stories special at- 
tention is invited. First, every square room, itself 
large, has an adjoining room for a bed, or for re- 
tiring to change dresses, or what you please; and 
I have been in hotels enough to know that these 
ante-rooms are very great conveniences, and useful 
beyond what any one could imagine, who had not 
experienced their value. Each is also lighted ; and 
the small rooms have good places for beds, win- 
dows, and corners, and also clearing the closet doors. 
The size of these rooms comes well for carpets, 
namely, five yards wide, and seven long, so that 
no waste would occur to yard wide carpets, where 
the figures also occupy one yard in length, which 
is common. The bed-rooms are ten feet square— 
not quite so good, but drugget two yards wide will 
cut and stretch so as to waste little, if any. 

The other point is closets, On their value I will 
not enlarge, but only say, live even in a poor house 
with them, and then in a good one without them, if 
a good one without them were possible, and you 
will want to move back again. Let practical 
housekeepers attest their value. No room is really 
tenantable without one, because you must have 
very few things at hand, or else they must be un- 
derfoot, or tossed from chair to chair, and mantle- 
piece to chair, in one Babel of confusion, “ Bat 
can they not be put into a bureau ?” it is asked. 
And what is a bureau but a closet in the room, in- 
stead of adjoining it. Yet how insignificant is a 
bureau compared with a closet! In the latter, 
fine dresses can hang unrufiled, and several times 
more of them. Yet both closet and bureau are 
desirable, if they can be afforded. And one closet, 
while several times larger than a bureau, costs less 
by half, besides being every way better. Now 
please observe how beautifully our plan provides 
for these closets. Every room, except those dark 
bed-rooms, have one, and every suit of rooms has 
two. 

Observe, again, the advantages of this triangular 
form of closet. What is wanted in a closet but 
wall room for shelves and pins. Now suppose you 
take six feet square out of your house for a closet. 
Besides spoiling some room, your closet room is 
far less available, for the room it occupies, than 
my triangular closets. Your six-feet-square clos- 
et occupies thirty-six square feet of your house 
room, yet gives you only twenty-four feet of shelf 
room, or one-and-a-half square feet of house room 
to one foot of shelf room; whereas my triangular 
closets, about four feet sides, give twelve feet of 
shelf room for only eight square feet of house 
room, or two-thirds of a foot of house room to 
every foot of shelf room—a difference of rirty 
PER CENT more shelf room by my plan than by 
yours, as compared with the real room oecupied by 
the two closets. 

And then how much more accessible is a trian- 
gular than a square closet. By your plan, the 
door must be en one end, so that you have te go 
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clear into it, and thereby darkening it, to get to 
the back shelves, whereas by my plan, standing in 
the door, you reach any part of any shelf, witheut 
going inside. 

The upper part of most closets is shut up, by 
making the ceiling two or three feet lower than 
that of the adjoining room. My mason, as usual, 
thus cut off the upper part of the first closet he 
finished, en seeing which, I said, “Finish the rest 
close up.” “Why,” he exclaimed, “it is fourteen 
feet high. Pray, how can you ever reach or climb 
up to its upper part.” Thinking a minute, I said, 
“Carpenter, make me a box, the shape of that 
closet, but one foot smaller each way, put in plenty 
of those iron hooks, on which to hang things, and 
nail it, bottom side up, on to the top of the closet, 
right over-head,” and taking a thin long strip of 
wood, like a lath, only longer and stronger, I put 
my clothes on it, and hung them up, not only on 
all around the upper part of the closet, but all 
around this box over-head, inside and outside of it, 
so that every square foot of this closet is occupied. 
And it is about as easy to hang up and take down 
a coat from right over-head, and all around the up- 
per part of the closet, as on the lower hooks. 


One other requisition about a good house I 
take the liberty of alluding to, because so “ neces- 
sary” toa real human want. Allusion is made to 
an in-door “ water-closet.” You have an infirm 
guest, whom you would treat with all possible 
hospitality. During a gold, rainy night he is 


ohliged to respond to one of nature’s imperious 
calls. To go out to the usual place, exposes him 
to take cold, besides being so disagreeable. To 
employ any vessel in his room, besides being re- 
pulsive to many, obliges him to breathe noxious 
and offensive air the balance of the night. Then 
is not an inside “ water-closet ” a real necessity in 
a prime house. And inside the stairs is just 
the place for one, its contents passing down one of 
those chimney-places, marked in the preceding ar- 
ticle, into a receiving box in the cellar, made tight 
and easily cleaned, so as to confine all its odor 
within itself, and both this receptacle and the clos- 
et itself ventilated into an adjoining chimney. A 
recent invention in Boston renders these closets 
perfectly odorless, by ventilating it from the seat 
downward into the chimney. This prevents odor 
from passing up into the closet or house, for, in as- 
cending, it is swept by this air current, passing 
from the seat, downward into the chimney, and is 
cleansed by water from that cistern near by, so 
that every story can have one, without in the least 
scenting either closet or house. To squeamish mai- 
dens and fastidious beaux, this point is not sub- 
mitted, but matrons, the aged and feeble, are asked, 
is not such a closet a real household necessity and 
luxury? It should be used, however, only in cases 
of special need, the one generally used being out- 
side, as usual. 


On one other point suffer this passing remark. 
Since God has made human excrement promotive 
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of vegetable growth, to waste it, as is now usually 
done, is as wicked as to waste food itself, for it is 
nature’s means of creating food; and to economize 
it, and apply it to producing and enhancing vege- 
tation, isa moral duty. Then,if possible, so place 
this out-building that the wash-water from the 
kitchen shall rinse it down into a covered vat, to 
be baled out and applied in a liquid form, to grape- 
vines, garden vegetables, &c. The Chinese have 
abundance of such closets and vats, which their eco- 
nomical farmers are perpetually exhausting to enrich 
their lands. That law of progress, and ultimate 
need of food, developed in the articles on Pro- 
gression, argues that all of earth’s enriching ma- 
terials should be husbanded and applied to in- 
creasing human food—this of course included. 

And now, candid reader, you are prepared to 
judge whether this method of building is or is not 
a real improvement—a progress in style of build- 
ing. That it can be improved upon, is not doubted, 
but that it is an improvement on all other modes 
of building, is maintained. And the more this 
house is tried by practical use, the more incompar- 
ably superior it proves itself. 


—_—____~e6>____——- 


HENRY CLAY: 


HIS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


From a personal examination of Mr. Clay in the 
year 1838, the following measurements were made, 
and a description written for publication in the 
Phrenological Journal, from which we extract the 
most material part :— 


RELATIVE SIZE OF HIS ORGANSIN A SCALE FROM 1 TO 7, 








Amativeness.........s06 6 pldeality 1. tececten cance 6 
Philoprogenitiveness .... 7 | Sublimity .............. 7 
Adhesiveness........ 6 to'7 julmitation vd cede debi bn 7 
Inhabitiveness.......... (| Mirthfulness.. ccc. ss wep 7 
Continuity... .......cecee 4 | Individuality......... 6to7 
Combativeness ........ ae 6) FORM cs omwici ceadasesniek 6 
Destructiveness 6 ra 
Alimentiveness. 6 6 
Acquisitiveness 6 5 
Secretiveness ..... 6}. 6 
Cautiousness ....ccccace 7 6 
Approbativeness........ Gi Locality Seite e's esa clas 7 
Seli-Esteemis isceccsinse 7| Eventuality ..... Sasnoe 6 
Firmnesssesess seas “sees TN LMNGsta sos nelle s se cee ot 3 
Conscientiousness...... ANT STO ots caroleinae © deals ole/eeie ? 
Hope. 4% 2 os.cu sem paaceres Oi Language so.) sess es es ce 5 
Spirituality... cle caja Re COMSBLIL YS . oS 's'sis's mewicion'e 5 
VGneration ota gets cea) 5 | Comparison ........eeee 6 
Benevolence............ 7| Human Nature......... a, 
Constructiveness ........ 2| Agreeableness........ee0 7 


He has an admirable combination of each of the 
temperaments, combining great power of organiza- 
tion with uncommon activity. He will wear out, 
but never rust out, can never keep still, nor allow 
any means to be left untried until he succeeds, He 
has great elasticity of constitution, can endure al- 
most anything, and will bend long before he will 
finally break, and has great ease of action both of 
body and brain. 

His head is large, about 28} inches, the brain 
being so distributed in the different classes of or- 
gans, that he shows his mental powers to advan- 
tage. All his brain comes into play; every organ 
tells, every organ helps its fellow and contributes 
to the general result. All the organs that give 
efficiency and energy of character are large. 

The elongation and rising of the head in the re- 
gion of Self-Esteem and Firmness are very strik- 
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ing, and evince great ambition and love of emi- 
nence and the qualities of a leader. 

Benevolence is his largest moral organ, and we 
infer that he is remarkable for kindness, whole- 
souled generosity and hospitality. Hope is large, 
and combined with Approbativeness and Self-Es- 
teem, gives the desire and expectation of distinc- 
tion. His Firmness is such that nothing but dire 
necessity can change his line of action, or induce 
him to turn from his purpose. Secretiveness is 
large, giving policy, management, and art, hence 
he would work behind the curtain, and employ 
any ad captandum measures that take well, yet he 
has too much dignity, self-respect, and ambition to 
practice falsehood and downright deception. 

He has remarkably large social organs, hence 
friendship and hospitality are leading traits, which 
enable him to secure the admiration, attachment, 
and co-operation of others, and attach them to his 
interests, and enable him to wield almost omnipo- 
tent power over them. Ideality and Sublimity 
large, joined with an ardent temperament, great 
perceptives, Hope, and ambition, are the elements 
which make him the orator, giving a richness of 
fancy, a glowing imagination, and with large Com- 
parison and Imitation, the power of illustration, 
manner, and gesture, which make oratory so fascin- 
ating and commanding. 

His forehead is very retreating, yet this is in 
part owing to the great size of -his perceptive or- 
gans located across the lower part of the fore- 
head. He has more observation than reasoning 
power; can explain and expound better than orig- 
inate; criticise, illustrate, and expose the falla- 
cious, yet has not the profoundness that large 
Causality gives. He has a practical head, adapted 
rather to details than to first principles—to tem- 
porary expedients in exigencies than originating 
great schemes founded on fundamental principles. 


SKETCH OF HENRY CLAY. 


The name and fame of this great man are too 
well and widely known in his native country and 
throughout the civilized world, to require anything 
from us by way of eulogy. For more than half a 
century his name and his acts have been so inti- 
mately blended with the history of his country, 
that whoever has any knowledge of America, with 
that knowledge must have learned something of 
the world-renowned Henry Clay. Nor is his name 
known merely from his great acts as an orator and 
statesman. No man of this century has combined 
so much practical talent with such power over the 
affections of men. It may safely be affirmed that 
Henry Clay had more personal friends, who would 
do and suffer for him, than any other American. 
He had, however, a despotic will, which made him 
able to rule his friends, and which also gained for 
him a powerful opposition from those who chanced 
to be opposed to him in opinion, or were his rivals 
in the field of fame. He had faults of character, 
which called forth severe reprehension from those 
who were politically opposed tohim. But the mo- 
ment the great statesman breathed his last, his 
faults were forgotten, and all who had been his op- 
ponents attested their respect for his genius, and 
their admiration of those noble qualities of manli- 
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From a Daguerreotype by Brady. 


ness, kindness, and affection, which so deeply en- 
deared him to his friends and partisans. Unusual 
regret pervaded every mind “when, on the 29th of 
June, it was announced that “Henry Cray Is 
DEAD.” 

Henry Cray, the seventh son of the Rev. Joun 
Cuay, was born April 12th, 1777, in Hanover 
County, Virginia. At the age of five years he lost 
his father, who was a man of great energy and 
worth, and with the other children was left de- 
pendent upon the good counsel and narrow pecu- 
niary means of a most virtuous and prudent mother. 
After receiving such limited advantages of a com- 
mon school education as his native county afforded, 
he was placed, at the age of fourteen, in a small 
retail store at Richmond, and a few months after- 
wards, through the interposition of friends, was 
transferred to the office of the Clerk of the High 
Court of Chancery, and devoted much of his time 
to serving the venerable Chancellor Wytiue, as an 
amanuensis. Here he remained four years, enrich- 
ing his mind by reading and intercourse with emi- 
nent men. 

Leaving the Clerk’s Office in 1796, he com- 
menced the regular study of the law under Robert 
Brooks, Esq., the Attorney General, formerly Goy- 
ernor of Virginia, and in the course of the next 
year was admitted to practice, Directly after- 
wards he removed to Lexington, Kentucky. 

Though without patrons, without the counte- 
nance of influential friends, and at first destitute of 
even the means of paying his weekly board, he 
soon commanded consideration and respect, and 
obtained a large and lucrative practice. He speed- 
ily made himself eminent both in criminal and 
civil cases. He owed his success chiefly to his 








knowledge of human nature, his subtil apprecia- 
tion of character, his uncommon quickness of ap- 
prehension, and his great gifts of eloquence, invest- 
ed with all the advantages of person, voice, coun- 
tenance, and manner. 

Mr. Clay commenced his political career during 
the very first year of his residence at Lexington, 
His brilliant and effective advocacy of popular 
rights speedily made him a general favorite. He 
was elected to the State Legislature in 1803 al- 
most by acclamation. Here he entered the lists 
against the most veteran debaters, and by the lus- 
ter of his powers and gallantry of his bearing won 
universal admiration. 

In 1806, Mr. Clay. was elected by the Legisla- 
ture to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resigna- 
tion of one of the United States Senators of the 
State, though he had hardly reached the age re- 
quired by the Constitution. His official term ex- 
piring at the end of the session, he was again sent 
to the State Legislature, and was elected Speaker 
of the Assembly. 

In 1809, Mr. Clay was again elected by a vote 
of two to one to the United States Senate, to sup- 
ply a two years’ vacancy, and in 1811, he was 
elected a member of the Federal House of Rep- 
resentatives, and on the very first day of taking 
his seat was chosen Speaker of that body by a ma- 
jority of thirty-one votes. This post he continued 
to occupy during the whole of the war with Great 
Britain. No man was excited to more intense in- 
dignation by the outrages of England upon our 
commerce, and at the very outset of the session he 
embarked with his whole soul in favor of meas- 
ures putting the country in an attitude of resist- 
ance to aggression, The war once begun, he con- 
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tinued to sustain it with all the faculties of his na- 
ture. The influence he wielded over the moral, 
and in that way over the physical, power of the 
country was immense. His animating spirit, his 
stirring eloquence, his useful counsels, and his un- 
tiring energy, were everywhere felt, and incited 
army and navy to deeds of valor and victory as 
they did the executive to vigor and constancy. So 
impressed was President Madison with the patri- 
otism and extraordinary abilities of Mr. Clay, that 
at the very commencement of the war he selected 
him to be the Commander-in-Chief of the army, 
and was induced to withhold the nomination solely 
by the consideration of the immense worth of his 
services as a popular leader in Congress. In Jan- 
uary, 1814, Mr. Clay, having. been designated as 
one of the commissioners to negotiate a peace, re- 
signed the Speakership, and repaired first to Got- 
tingen, and afterwards to Ghent. Upon this com- 
mission he exercised a great influence. 


The negotiations having been completed, Mr. 
Clay, leaving Ghent, spent a few months in France 
and England, and then returned to his own coun- 
try, where he was everywhere greeted with the 
most marked tokens of gratitude and admiration. 


In 1815, Mr. Clay was again unanimously elect: 
ed to Congress, and was again chosen Speaker by 
a, large vote. 


He was offered by President Madison a seat in 
the Cabinet and a mission to Russia, but declined 
In 1818, during the struggle for the 
establishment of liberty in South America, Mr. 
Clay presented a proposition to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the South American colonists, and 
sustained the same with memorable eloquence and 
force. He was unsuccessful at first, but for years 
took every occasion to renew the agitation of the 
subject, until March, 1822, when the President sent 
a message to the House of Representatives re- 
commending the recognition of South American 
independence, which proposition was carried with 
but a single dissenting voice. Mr, Clay’s appeals 
during the struggle were read at the head of the 
South American armies, and won for him the en- 
thusiastic devotion of the whole southern half of 
our continent. 


The discussion of the question of admitting 
slave-holding Missouri into the Union went on from 
month to month, increasing in vehemence and bit- 
terness, and produced an excitement all over the 
country, which shook the Union to its very center. 
Mr. Clay had for private reasons, connected with 
his pecuniary affairs, resigned his post as Speaker, 
and retired partially from public life; but in con- 
sideration of the threatening aspect of public af- 
fairs was indueed to return to Washington, where, 
about a fortnight after his arrival, he presented a 
resolution to refer the whole subject to a commit- 
tee of thirteen. The resolution prevailed, anda 
committee was appointed, of which Mr. Clay was 
chairman. In eight days the committee reported 
a conciliatory plan, which, after the most strenuous 
exertions by Mr. Clay and its other friends, was 
adopted by eighty-seven to eighty-one. Mr. Clay’s 
efforts on this occasion did more than any other 
human means to rescue the Union from the most 





fearful discord, and justly earned for him the proud 
title of “The Great Pacificator.” 

On the settlement of the Missouri question, Mr. 
Clay left Oongress, to retrieve his private affairs, 
and resumed his professional labors. In the sum- 
mer of 1823, he was again elected without opposi- 
tion to the House of Representatives, when on the 
first ballot he was again elected Speaker by a ma- 
jority of four to one. During the session he as 
usual took frequent occasion to mingle in the more 
important debates of the House. 


In 1824, Mr. Clay was warmly put forward by 
many friends as a candidate for the Presidency, 
and received thirty-seven votes in the Electoral 
College. ; John Quincy -Adams obtained eighty- 
four votes, Andrew Jackson ninety-nine, William 
H. Crawford forty-one. The election came before 
the House of Representatives, and Mr. Clay with 
his friends had it in his power to turn the balance 
in favor of either of the three candidates. He de- 
cided in favor of Mr, Adams, who was thereby 
elected. 

Mr. Clay accepted the station of Secretary of 
State, in wlich he remained during the entire ad- 
ministration, with what efficiency the archives of 
the State Department will not cease to testify as 
long as the country endures. Nov policy could be 
more completely anti-European and more thor- 
oughly American than that of Mr. Clay during his 
charge of our foreign affairs, At the close of Mr. 
Adams’ administration in 1829, he returned to 
Kentucky, and in 1831 was elected to the Senate 
of the United States, and in the same month of 
his reappearance in the Senate he was unanimous. 
ly nominated by the National Republican Conven- 
tion, assembled at Baltimore, to the office of Pres- 
ident of the United States, on a ticket with John 
Sargeant as Vice-President. 


Being defeated by the re-election of General 
Jackson, Mr. Clay, remaining in the Senate, con- 
tinued to be the champion of his party throughout 
the stormy conflicts of the administration of Jack- 
son and Van Buren, to which he opposed the en- 
tire force of his genius and talents. 


In the summer of 1840, his name was again pre- 
sented to the people in connection with the Presi- 
dency, and his claims to the station were warmly 
urged upon the Whig Convention; but General 
Harrison, on the simple ground of superior ayail- 
ability, was finally selected as a candidate. 


In March, 1842, Mr. Clay resigned his seat in 
the Senate, and took what he supposed to be his 
final leave of that body in a valedictory address 
of incomparable beauty and pathos. He immedi- 
ately returned to Kentucky, where he frequently 
communicated with the public by letters and pub- 
lic speeches on all the exciting topics of the day. 
Previous to his resignation, public opinion had uni- 
versally designated him as the next Whig candi- 
date for the Presidency. At the meeting of the 
Whig Convention at Baltimore in May, 1844, he 
was nominated President by acclamation. One of 
the most hotly-contested campaigns on record suc- 
ceeded, and it resulted in the election of James K. 
Polk, the Democratic candidate. 

In 1848, Mr. Clay was again induced by the par- 
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tiality of his friends to allow his name to be pre- 
sented to the Whig National Convention, but Gen- 
eral Taylor became the chosen candidate, This re- 
sult was attributable not to any impaired confi- 
dence in the pre-eminent merits of Mr. Clay, but 
solely to the general conviction that General Tay- 
lor, fresh as he was from his glorious achievements 
in Mexico, could excite a popular enthusiasm in 
his favor, which would make him the most avail- 
able of all Whig candidates. Mr. Clay bore this 
preference of another with his accustomed mag- 
nanimity, and not long after returned to his pub- 
lic duties in the Senate, where he received the most 
admiring and reverential welcome. 

His efforts on the Compromise Bill was the prin- 
cipal achievement of his last Senatorial career. 

Several months since, Mr. Clay, sensible of his 
failing health, transmitted his resignation to the 
Legislature of Kentucky, to take effect in Septem- 
ber next, and has since occupied himself chiefly 
with the thoughts of his last great change. He has 
very gradually yielded to an inexorable disease, 
and now sleeps the sleep that knows no waking. 
His death-bed has been hallowed by the sympa- 
thies of the whole American people, and a nation 
will shroud itself in mourning as he is borne to the 
tomb. 
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PROGRESSION A UNIVERSAL LAW. 


NO. V. 


Former articles on this subject have shown, first, 
that the earth is ultimately to become completely 
full, hill and dale, land and water, with human be- 
ings, to an extent equal to its utmost capacity for 
supplying them with food and raiment. Present 
and future articles will attempt to show what will 
be the future condition of this living sea of bu- 
manity. The direction which the race has taken, 
from its creation up to the present time, fore-shad- 
ows what it is ultimately to become. 

And first, it began in the social group. The 
first command of God to man was, “ Muntieiy and 
replenish the earth”—and this command was ef- 
fectually written in the inner constitution of man. 
And the race obeyed this command. History, both 
sacred and profane, attests that the one great ob- 
ject of man, for the first two or three thousand 
years of human existence, was propagation, This 
was their master passion—their great ambition. 
How Eve exulted at the birth of her children! 
With what accuracy they kept their genealogical 
records, and how oft repeated them. How intense- 
ly desirous were the daughters of Lot for issue, 
and to what means did they resort to secure it. 
How intense was a like desire in Tamar! What 
was the absorbing thought of Abraham and Sarai 
but issue, and to what means did they resort to 
obtain it? Of Isaac, Jacob, and the whole Jewish 
nation, is this remark equally true, The crying 
sin of Sodom and Gomorrah discloses the same 
passion in a still grosser form, as does also the re- 
ligion of the ancients. Among all the gods and 
goddesses, Diana, the personification of chastity, had 
the fewest temples and worshipers, while Venus, 
the goddess of sensuality, had the most of both. 
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One of the ancients, who bore seven sons and seven 
daughters, as mythology asserts, became so proud 
of it as to exalt herself above the gods, and was 
therefore turned into a pillar of salt. The rites of 
hospitality, that is, of friendship, among the an- 
cients, were deemed the most sacred of all rites, 
all testifying that Amativeness, Philoprogenitive- 
ness, Adhesiveness, and Inhabitiveness, were the 
ruling passions of the race for two or three thou- 
sand years from the creation. In other words, the 
race began in the social affections, and the organs 
of these affections are the lowest down, and far- 
thest back, of all the organs; and in the philoso- 
phy of things this must have been so. Before the 
earth could be subdued, or rendered the abode of 
happiness and perfection, it required first to be 
peopled, and the powerful development of Ama- 
tiveness was the instrumentality of that peopling. 
The creation of humanity was the first object in 
the order of things, and necessary to the secure- 
ment of subsequent objects. 


After this ruling domestic passion had filled the 
earth tolerably full, the next thing to be done, in 
order to its settlement, was its subjugation, and, 
hence, the second clause of the first commandment 
of God to man was to “subdue it and have do- 
minion over it.” This implies clearing it of rub- 
bish, wild beasts, trees, and whatever else retarded 
either vegetation or human happiness. It implies 
also removing and blasting rocks, cutting roads, 
leveling hills and valleys, building railroads, and 
everything requisite to render the earth a literal 
paradise. This of course involves Combativeness 
and Destructiveness. These organs are situated 
farther forward than the social, and we might 
therefore expect that the race would gradually 
step from the social platform upward and onward 
to the subduing platform, But, instead of direct- 
ing their Combativeness upon the earth, they turned 
it against one another, and hence war and blood 
formed the master passion of mankind from Nim- 
rod, the “mighty hunter,’ down to the present 
time. Hence, war was deified, and made a relig- 
ious rite. The heroes of the world have been the 
honored of the world; have been clothed with 
power, riches—everything earth afforded. Why 
was Cesar honored but because of his bloody bat- 
tles and conquests? Why Alexander, David, Char- 
lemagne, and Bonaparte? And this ferocity of the 
race prevailed everywhere, and in the most bloody 
and savage manner possible. Look at the Jews, 
for example. What desperate battles of slaughter, 
how oft repeated! Let but the bugle sound, and 
the nation rushed to the field as if rushing to the 
highest earthly feast. They loved war for its own 
sake, and even created pretexts, utterly unworthy, 
that they might enjoy the luxury of fighting. If 
this Combativeness and Destructiveness had been 
directed, as was ordained by nature, to the subju- 
gation of the earth, that earth would soon have 
been rendered habitable, and also peopled; but 
war, with all its horrors and evils, wrought out 
this great good to the race; namely, peopled the 
earth with the strongest original stock. The strong 
nations always overcame the weak, and that left 
the most powerful of the most powerful to become 
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the parents of the human family. The hardships 
and exposures of war all tended ultimately to 
harden the human constitution, and thus ultimately 
worked out great good. 





During this whole lapse of time, Alimentive- 
ness exerted a powerful influence. Bacchus was 
the next most popular god of mythology, and most 
lustily was he worshiped in the camp and in the 
city. Gluttony and drunkenness were crying sins 
of the ancients, and, next to war, their master-pas- 
sion. Indeed, the two went hand in hand, One 
of the Roman Emperors must needs serve up a 
dinner haying forty thousand dishes, and the queen 
of Egypt almost impoverished her nation, rich as 
it was, in the banquets she served up. This was 
also an organ low down in the human brain, and 
its powerful, though not intemperate, exercise also 
requisite to the full development of the future 
race, just as hearty feeding is indispensable to the 
growth of the young child. 


On these three passions, the domestic, the war- 
like, and the bacchanalian, humanity lived and 
reveled, until about three hundred years ago, when 
a new passion began to exert dominion over man; 
namely, Acquisitiveness—an organ located forward 
of Combativeness and Destructiveness, and above 
both, and this passion has been steadily growing, 
until now it holds the reins of the world in its 
hands, It is even rapidly conquering the war 
spirit. The conqueror is himself now the van- 
quished, for pecuniary interest now says to war, 
“Sheath thy sword, and spike thy gun, for war is 
so destructive to commerce and manufactures, and 
to all kinds of property, that it must be laid aside.” 
England and America would have had a war about 
our north-eastern boundary question, and another 
on our north-western, to say nothing of many other 
minor pretexts, which, but for the moneyed inter- 
ests, would have been magnified into causes of 
war. And that the pecuniary interest is destined, at 
no distant day, to completely subdue the war spirit, 
and banish wars from the face of the earth, is a 
fixed fact deducible from this law of progress. 


War, too, is very costly, and the world is begin- 
ning to see that it won't pay to spend immense 
sums in destroying such immense wealth. There 
may be a few more wars, perhaps, probably terri- 
bly severe ones. Despotism and tyranny must 
positively be swept from the face of the earth, 
they are inimical to human happiness, and what- 
ever is thus inimical will not be tolerated. If the 
despots of the world would willingly yield their 
power, and gradually lessen their abuses, these 
evils would pass off gradually, but the present 
prospect is that they will add extradition and ra- 
pine to robbery and blood, and thus goad the peo- 
ple on toa phrenzy so desperate as to convulse civ- 
ilized society with one mighty throe, which shall 
ultimately upset every throne on earth, and leave 
the people free from this the great prolific cause 
of human ignorance, degradation, and wo. But 
that war must positively come soon, or not at all, 
and will be fought, not for its own sake, for men 
have done fighting for the fun of it, but for the 
sake of a great and good moral object. Acquisi- 
tiveness will not very long allow her interests to 
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be curtailed, as war curtails them. To make and 
possess property is destined ultimately to be the 
passion of the whole race, as it now is that of its 
most civilized portions. Formerly, its most civilized 
portions were warriors; now they are merchants, 
manufacturers, &e., while the most barbarous por- 
tions alone employ themselves in war, and as these 
portions become improved, they, too, will throw 
aside this sayage passion for commerce and the 
arts. 

This pecuniary passion is serying a very great 
and necessary end, in the grand economy of the 
race, That end is this :—Before the race can enjoy 
all the happiness of which it is capable, it must 
have abundant means of enjoyment. It must have 
facilities for the gratification of its wants. In 
other words, it must have property, and what is 
property but the instrumentalities for gratifying 
these human wants. In proportion, then, as you 
multiply property, you increase the means of hu- 
man happiness. True, a man may be happy in 
breathing, eating, and sleeping, but this involves 
only a lower order of happiness. The same per- 
son could take all this pleasure in eating, sleeping, 
and breathing, and then add to these pleasures a 
thousand others, provided it had a thousand of the 
comforts and luxuries of life, Thus, how much 
more happiness does a refined and intellectual man 
take in his splendid mansion than he would have 
taken in a rude hut, provided he is not too poor 
and ignorant to build a house, and also provided 
that he is as happy in his domestic relations, as these 
physical comforts will enable him to become. Now, 
Acquisitiveness is destined soon to fill the earth 
literally full of every species of property. Be- 
hold how rapidly it is now felling our forests, sub- 
duing our lands, planting well-cultivated farms, 
and rearing thrifty villages broadcast over the 
whole length and breadth of our nation, besides 
obtaining from California vast sums of the pre- 
cious metals. And these metals are destined to 
play a most important part in the ultimate history 
and improvement of the race. Without them, 
commerce and exchanges could not have been car- 
ried on without great embarrassment. The great- 
est hindrance to the manufacture of property is 
the want of a circulating medium which shall fa- 
cilitate this transfer of property, and as gold and 
silver are now the basis of this circulation, they 
require to multiply as rapidly as property multi- 
plies, and to be as abundant, so that the transfer 
may be the more easy and universal; hence, those 
immense treasures of gold which are now pouring 
in from beyond the Rocky Mountains, and destined 
to pour in for hundreds of years to come, will all 
be wanted to enable mankind to exchange pro- 
ducts, manufactures, &c., back and forth from all 
parts of the earth. 

But we will not dwell upon the part Acquisi- 
tiveness is ultimately to play in filling the world 
with instrumentalities of comfort and luxury, 
thereby immeasurably refining the race, besides 
giving it the means of enjoying its higher faculties, 
Suffice it to call attention simply to the fact, that 
whereas the race began with the social faculties, 
located lowest down and farthest back in the hu- 
man head, and then advanced up through Combat- 
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iveness and Destructiveness till it has now risen 
still higher and farther forward to Acquisitiveness. 
After it has fulfilled the acquisitive passion, pray 
what next? 

The race cannot go backwards—it is now on the 
last of the animal propensities, having passed 
through them all. On to what master-passion will 
it next step, for that step must be onward and up- 
ward? As in the stepping from Combativeness it 
arose to Acquisitiveness,"forward and upward, so 
in stepping from Acquisitiveness, it must rise up- 
ward and forward. Backward it cannot go. To 
Approbativeness and Self-Esteem it may be an- 
swered ; yet please to observe that these faculties 
never present wltimate ends, or motives of action, 
but that they become powerful stimulants to the 
other faculties. That is, action never centers in 
them, but they become what sail is to a ship, or 
steam to machinery—the propelling power which 
drives whatever other objects may be uppermost. 
Thus, ambition, in the earlier stages of the race, 
while Amativeness and Philoprogenitiveness ruled, 
created the highest emulation to produce the most 
offspring. When Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness had kindled the martial spirit, Approbative- 
ness and Self-Esteem created the highest ambi- 
tion for military, conquests, whereas now that 
Acquisitiveness has superseded Destructiveness, 
human ambition is exhibited in becoming the 
richest; consequently when the race steps from Ac- 
quisitiveness it will not step to Approbativeness 
and Self-Esteem, but these latter faculties will 
work powerfully with whatever other passion may 
supervene upon Acquisitiveness. What that next 
step must be, we shall show in subsequent articles. 
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[In this age of investigation, skepticism and 
fanaticism, when not a few are becoming cold ma- 
terialists and others hyperfanatical, one class being 
altogether emotional and spiritual, and inclined to 
setting reason aside, while the other has no god 
but reason and believe in no life but the temporal, 
the following article may act as a check to the one 
class and as an element of reform and progress to 
the other. Let it not be supposed, however, that 
we indorse all the positions of those who write for 
the Journal under their own signatures. We think 
the article contains suggestions too valuable to be 
lost. Let all read and judge for themselves. ] 


THE EXISTENCE OF THE SPIRIT. 


BY J. A. SPEAR. 


“ For the invisible things of Him from the foundation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead.—Ro- 
mang, i., 20, 

The object in introducing this text is not to prove 
any particular point by Scripture, but to show that 
Paul, who is much esteemed for his plain reason- 
ing, and his deep researches after truth, was not too 
wise to look through nature up to nature’s God, 
and, by the visible creation, learn Him who is in- 
visible. 

In pursuing the subject proposed to be discussed, 
it will be our object to prove by nature— 

1, The existence, power, and wisdom of God. 
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2. That man is a compound being, embracing both 
matter and spirit. 


8. That spirit is imperishable, and must exist 
eternally. 

4. To show the power of the spirit, and its nat- 
ural emancipation from the organism ; after which 
we will close with a few reflections, 


Scripture will not be quoted as proof of our po- 
sitions, but rather to show the harmony between 
nature and Revelation. The object in pursuing 
this course is, if possible, to reach those minds that 
have no confidence in any doctrine that is not taught 
in nature. There are many who tell us that the 
Bible was written by men, and say that it has 
suffered so much by translation, that now the most 
learned disagree as to its meaning; hence that 
those who profess to believe in revelation, are di- 
vided and subdivided, and that there are hardly 
any two who understand it alike. Some teach 
that when the organism dies, the mind dies also, 
and remains in unconsciousness until the final judg- 
ment; while others teach that the mind continually 
exists somewhere, but express no definite idea in 
relation toit. They tell us that Solomon, who was 
called the wisest man that ever lived, spoke of the 
spirit in doubtful terms, saying “ Who knoweth the 
spirit of man that goeth upward, and the spirit of 
the beast that goeth downward to the earth? 
Wherefore I perceive that there is nothing better 
than that a man should rejoice in his own works, 
for that is his portion; for who shall bring him to 
see what shall be after him?” And they infer from 
this language that even Solomon had doubts rela- 
tive to man’s existence beyond the tomb. They 
say, moreover, that “the celebrated Thomas Dick 
has endeavored to prove the future existence of 
man by the fact, that all nations believe in it;” but 
they rebut his arguments by saying that “all na- 
tions once believed that the earth was a vast plain, 
and that the sun passed around it, c&c.;” whereas 
modern discoveries have proved that these notions 
were incorrect; and “who knows,” say they, “ but 
the idea of man’s future existence is equally false, 
and serves no cther purpose than to flatter and de- 
ceive man while passing through this tiresome and 
perplexing world?” They also remind us that ig- 
norance is the mother of fanaticism and idolatry, 
and superstition being the natural offspring of these, 
in all probability they, who now profess to be 
Christians, would have been pagans, had they been 
born and reared in a pagan land. They say there 
are so many different opinions relative to man’s 
duty and the soul’s future destiny; and so much 
blind mysticism that no divine or philosopher can 
explain or understand; and so many kinds of reli- 
gion that mankind embrace, and so many idols that 
are worshiped as God, that it is impossible to de- 
cide who is right and who is wrong ; and they are 
hence inclined to believe that in all probability all 
religious notions based on any other foundation 
than absolute reason are wrong. Therefore, they 
say, if you would convince us that your doctrine is 
true, prove it by the unerring book of nature. 

Again, the skeptic has frequently inquired, “If 
God exists, what is God, what made Him, and 
where is He ?” 
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Although these questions seem to forbid even an 
effort to answer them, still, if God in nature is 
pleased to answer them by the things that are 
made, we will give His answer—not our own. 

When we read the great and truthful volume of 
nature, we clearly discern the fact, that gross vis- 
ible matter, and intelligence, or mind, exist, And 
if this intelligence, or mind, exists in gross visible 
matter, independent of any invisible spirit, then 
there is no God, except what exists in gross visibil- 
ity. But inasmuch as gross visible matter is moved 
only as itis acted upon by some invisible power, 
and has no intelligence or sensation in itself, we 
are constrained to consider its motion as proof of 
the existence and action of some invisible, intelli- 
gent, and superior power. And as we examine na- 
ture, we discover that every principle and attribute 
that man possesses, is exhibited through the visible 
creation. Again, we discover that inasmuch as 
man could not impart these to the visible universe, 
they must exist independent of man. We, more- 
over, learn that, inasmuch as the visible universe 
could not exist without these, and man could not 
exist a physical being without the visible universe, 
these principles and attributes must have existed 
before man. And as gross visible matter is incapa- 
ble of independent motion, and is moved only as it 
is acted upon, either directly or indirectly, by some 
invisible agent, called mind or spirit, it is evident 
that mind, or spirit, must have existed before vis- 
ble matter obtained motion. Therefore, man is the 
natural result of matter put in motion, being per- 
vaded and animated by every principle, sensation, 
and attribute, that is manifested through the vis- 
ible creation. These principles, sensations, and at- 
tributes in man, are the offspring of those self-ex- 
istent principles, and attributes, and sensations, 
which are exhibited through the visible creation ; 
giving motion, order, and harmony to each and 
every world and planetary system in existence. It 
was when these attributes and sensations, the com- 
bination of ‘which we call mind, or spirit, were 
breathed into man by that Mind, or Spirit, that 
controls universal matter, that man became a living 
“soul” and an intelligent being. 

But says the objector, “I know nothing about 
that invisible agent, which you call mind, or spirit. 
Invisibility is a non-entity, and exists only in noth- 
aclctenate bic air, and its component parts, are 
invisible ; still it exists as really as the earth on 
which we tread. Electricity is more refined than 
atmospheric air, yet it can be felt and realized, and 
its existence is as certain as anything in the visible 
creation, though it is invisible. Atmospheric air 
and electricity are more refined materials than vis- 
ible matter, but as neither of these is capable of 
producing thought, it is evident that the agent of 
thought must be a more refined material than either 
of these. And as thought and sensation could not 
exist without a cause, the existence of what pro- 
duces thought is as real as the existence of thought 
is certain. 

But the objector will perhaps insist that thoughts 
and sensations are produced by the organism. 

Though thoughts and sensations are exhibited 
through the organism, yet we think we shall find, 
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before we get through with our investigations, that 
they are not produced by it. 


Every attribute of the human mind is exhibited 
or manifested through the visible creation, and 
shall we say that the whole visible creation thinks 
and acts independent of any invisibleagent? Firm- 
ness is manifested by nature’s unbending laws and 
steady course; and Benevolence, by the imparting 
principle of the elements, while Alimentiveness 
receives, and Acquisitiveness retains what Benev- 
olence gives—without which all growth and pro- 
gression would cease. Time is discovered by the 
revolution of the planets; and Tune, by the har- 
mony of the universe. Secretiveness is exhibited 
by the grand and silent operations of nature ; while 
Constructiveness has fitted everything for its place 
and condition. Calculation is manifested by every- 
thing in nature being made for something; and 
Language, by the instruction which nature gives. 
Ideality is exhibited by the efforts of nature to 
make everything beautiful; and Hope, by nature’s 
unyielding and onward course. Things exist, have 
form, size, weight, color, order, and locality, and 
these attributes exist in man, and enable him to 
comprehend them in nature. And if we should 
examine each and every faculty or attribute that 
exists in man in a finite degree, we should find 
a corresponding one exhibited in nature, by that in- 
finite and self-existent Mind that governs and con- 
trols universal matter. And as man’s organism is 
controlled by an invisible spirit that animates it, 
so is universal matter controlled by that invisible 
spirit or power that gives it motion. And as every- 
thing produces its own likeness, or kind, and thought 
is invisible, it is evident that what produces thought 
must also be invisible. 

Thus we learn by the visible creation that the 
controlling power that produces thought, and gov- 
erns universal matter, is an invisible spirit—a com- 
bination of all the attributes, and principles, and 
sensations exhibited in nature’s vast domain. Those 
existing in harmony constitute God, as manifested 
in nature. Thus God, through nature, seems to 
answer the three questions :—First, that God is a 
spirit. Secondly, that a harmonious combination 
of every attribute, and principle, and sensation 
that exists in spirit, constitute God; and Thirdly, 
that harmony, which constitutes heaven, is his 
dwelling- place. 

Again, the objector inquires, “ What made har- 
mony ?” 

This question God in nature seems also to an- 
swer, by saying, that as discord destroys, harmony 
is, to perpetual existence, a necessity. 


Moreover, the same attributes, and principles 
and sensations that in harmony constitute the ex- 
istence or manifestation of God in nature, in dis- 
cord constitute the reverse, which is called the 
devil. And as harmony is the abode of the Divine 
Mind, so discord is the abode of Satan. 


His abode being thus in sin and discord, Satan 
_torments, destroys, and kills by his presence. But 
the presence of God makes alive, breaks the chains 
of death, comforts the afflicted, and sets the pris- 
oner free. God destroys death itself, and gives 
life to the victim that death has held in chains. 





And when death and hell are consumed by that 
God who is “love” and “a consuming fire,” the 
victims of death and hell will no longer weep, for 
God wipes away all tears, banishes all pain, and 
sorrow, and wailing, and puts a new song in the 
mouth that death had filled with cursings and lam- 
entations. As death follows when life is destroyed, 
so must /ife follow when death is destroyed. Jesus 
“must reign till he hath put all enemies under his 
feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed és 
death.” As lust, which produced discord, disobe- 
dience, and unreconciliation, and these produce 
spiritual death by destroying the harmony of the 
spirit, which is the abode of the Divine Mind, so 
obedience, reconciliation, and harmony restore the 
abode of the Divine Mind, and the death, that sin 
produces, is destroyed, and its victim is made alive 
by the presence of him, who conquers death, hell, 
and the grave, and by fire, saves even those, whose 
works are consumed. 

Jesus was the express image of the Father, be- 
cause all of the attributes of the Father were man- 
ifested in harmony in him. 

It is by the visible creation, which is controlled 
by an invisible power, that we are made to know 
the invisible God, his power and wisdom; and by 
the unfoldings of nature, we are led to contemplate 
the greatness of that God who, while he forgets 
not the least, yet by his infinite power, governs 
and controls universal matter. 


Having learned the existence, power, and wis- 
dom of God by the things that are made, we will 
ascertain, if possible, whether man is a compound 
being, embracing both matter and spirit. 


The first evidence that we have of this is, that 
the physical organism is controlled, and governed, 
by an invisible power,—called mind or will. This 
mind or will exists in spirit; without which, the 
limbs lose their power to act, and the organism is 
without sensation. 

The next fact that deserves our attention, is that 
it is impossible for man to enjoy uninterrupted 
physical health, while suffering great depression of 
spirit. Mental or spiritual suffering turns the 
ruddy cheek to paleness, the sparkling eye to 
heaviness, and robs the muscles of their strength. 
By this, the child, the youth, and the middle-aged, 
and those grey with years, are enfeebled and 
sometimes entirely prostrated. Without any 
physical or external wounds, the weak and the 
strong are brought low by the writhings of the 
agonized spirit, while it cenvulses from center to 
circumference, the house it inhabits. 


The man of giant strength is sometimes sudden- 
ly laid prostrate upon the earth, by the arrival of 
some sad intelligence. By fright, man may be ex- 
cited to increased action, or be instantly laid low 
in death, What could produce such effects, if man 
has no spirit? Or if gross visible matter acts in- 
dependent of any invisible spirit, why cannot the 
dead organism, or the organism that is deprived 
of its spirit, act, think, and understand as well 
without the spirit, as with it? 

Again, we have evidence that spirits converse. 
How often does the troubled mind send forth its 
sorrows as on the wings of the wind, and so affect 





the mind of some friend, who is held nearest in 
spirit, though divided by distance, that that friend’s 
mind is turned upon the sufferer, and is deeply 
impressed that all isnot well with him? A young 
man of my acquaintance was in great trouble, his 
life, as he supposed, being in jeopardy for more 
than twelve hours, during which time he was con- 
stantly expecting to be murdered. At the same 
time, his mother was so much affected, that she 
told her husband, who. was pastor of the congre- 
gational church, that she was sure that some of her 
sons, who were then more than five hundred miles 
distant, were in great trouble. The sensation was 
so deep, that their neighbors were immediately 
invited to unite with them, and they had a spirited 
prayer meeting. Others tell us that they have 
been affected even to tears, and have sometimes 
been impressed to arise at midnight, and write to 
distant friends, and point out means of relief from 
sickness or distress, and in every instance have re- 
ceived answers to such letters, saying, that they 
were thinking of the one who was thus impressed, 
and at the very time he or she was writing ; and 
that he or she had described their feelings as well, 
or better, than they could their own, and had point- 
ed out the proper remedy. What but the spirit 
could make such impressions, and give such in- 
structions ? 


Again it has occasionally happened, from time 
immemorial, that a person apparently dead, or in 
what is called a trance, has remained in that state 
for hours, and sometimes days; and when the 
spirit returned, and manifested itself through the 
organism, that person would relate with joy what 
mortal eye hath never seen, 


But we have more positive proof than all this. 
By an action of the will, one mind can gain the as- 
cendency over another, and by causing the action 
of the mind, or spirit, through the organism, to be 
suspended, the extremities of the patient grow 
cold, and the organism is void of sensation. In 
this condition, the most tedious surgical operations 
can be performed without pain or sensation in the 
patient's organism. But the slightest injury inflicted 
on the organism of him who thus controls the pa- 
tient’s mind or spirit, is instantly realized by the 
latter. The patient’s eyes are closed, still he can 
see things present, or a thousand miles off, and see 
them as they are. The patient hears, tastes, and 
smells independent of his own organism, and in 
subjection to him by whose volition he is controlled. 
Every nerve and organ may be in its proper place, 
perfectly sound and physically unimpaired, yet, 
though sensation is not lost, it is not manifested 
through them. Here are facts that prove positive- 
ly that sensation is not of the visible organism. If 
sensations were of, or in, the nerves and organs, 
why cannot the patient, in the condition supposed, 
feel when the limb is amputated, while the nerves 
are physically unimpaired? And if sensation is 
in, or of, the nerves, how is it that the nerves and 
organism of the patient can be divided, and sub- 
divided, into ten thousand pieces, without produc- 
ing the slightest sensation—whikst, if the organism 
of him, who thus controls the patient's spirit, is 
injured, the patient realizes it instantly ? 
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There is no more thought in the brain, or sensa- 
tion, or feeling in the nerves, without the spirit, 
than there is in the earth from which they sprang. 
Neither is it the light, nor the eye that sees, but 
the spirit that sees the light through the eye, and 
discovers what is in the light. Sensation and the 
attributes of the mind exist in the spirit, but the 
organs through which the attributes act, exist in 
the brain; but an organ is not an attribute, nor an 
attribute a visible organ. Though the attribute 
forms the organ, yet it can act independent of the 
organ; but the organ cannot act independent of 
the attribute. The attribute is the agent, and the 
organ the medium through which the agent acts, 
The nerves are the medium of sensation, and the 
brain is the medium of intelligence, just as the tel- 
egraph-wire is the medium through which electri- 
city acts. As the telegraph-wire is not the agent, 
and is inactive without electricity, so neither are 
the nerves and organs the agent, but are inactive 
without the spirit. And as the destruction of the 
telegraph-wire is not the destruction of the electri- 
city, so neither is the destruction of the nerves, or 
organism, the destruction of the spirit. So it is 
with each and all of its parts. Therefore, if any 
portion of the telegraph-wire is materially injured 
or destroyed, the communication thus far is de- 
stroyed; and if any set of nerves, or any organs 
are destroyed, the manifestations of the spirit thus 
far cease—not because of the non-existence of the 
spirit, but because of the non-existence, or bad con- 
dition, of the medium, through which the spirit is 
manifested. 

It 1s sometimes said that the mind is debilitated, 
or destroyed. This is not true, for it is simply the 
medium of the mind that is debilitated or destroy- 
ed. The manifestations of the spirit are in propor- 
tion to the strength, or other favorable condition of 
the medium through which it is manifested. As 
growth and strength are produced by action, so the 
action of the spirit gives the size, strength, and 
proportions of the organism. Therefore the size, 
strength, and preportion of the organism, tells of 
the spirit, and through it, the invisible spirit is 
manifested and realized. 

What is called pain, is merely an intimation of 
the spirit, that all is not well. It gives intelligence 
of a wound or of nervous irritation, and indicates 
the location and extent of the injury. When the 
spirit acts through the orgavism, the organism 
seems to realize the sensations of the spirit; but 
when this action ceases, or is suspended, the organ- 
ism is without sensation, though the spirit feels, 
sees, hears, tastes and smells, and retains each and 
every faculty, as is proved when one spirit is in 
sympathy with, and controlled by, another. 

The organism is a machine, or matter put in mo- 
tion, governed and made alive by the spirit. If 
the machine is strong in all its parts, an increase 
of power will accelerate its action, but if it hath 
local or general weakness, an increase of power is 
liable to injure or destroy it. This explains why 
the strong organism, by an increase of the power 
of the spirit, seems to double its ability, while the 
same increase of*the power of the spirit, or excite- 
ment, overcomes the man of weak nerves, prostrates 
his energies, and possibly destroys life. 





The idea, therefore, that man is a compound be- 
ing, embracing both matter and spirit, is deducible 
from facts in nature, and owes nothing to the fan- 


cies of superstition. 
[To be continued. J 





THE LAW OF SYMPATHY. 


In a single human organism, physical and men- 
tal, is represented all that is contained in the mil- 
lions of organisms of which the whole race is 
composed, In each individual, each specific organ 
and faculty is of the same essential nature, and 
discharges the same specific function as in all 
others ; so that if all the organs and faculties of 
Causalty, for example, could be combined, they 
would form one grand organ and faculty of Caus- 
ality ; if all the organs and faculties of Firmness 
belonging to the mass of human beings, could be 
combined, they would form one grand organ and 
faculty of Firmness. So with all other specific 
elements of individual human constitution; and 
from this it follows that if all the constitutional 
elements of all human beings could be in actual 
organic association with each other, the result would 
be one grand human being without the introduc- 
tion of any new element or principle. The human 
race, therefore, even as it stands, and notwithstand- 
ing the great multiplicity and variety of individu- 
als of which it is composed, is, as to its elements 
and principles, one Grand Man. 

But if this may be said of the race as a whole, 
it may be said, in a sense which would imply more 
compactness, unity, and harmony, of nations, of 
communities, of families, and especially of any two 
human beings attached to each other by the force 
of the strongest mutual affections. 

The principal medium through which we obtain 
an emotional and intellectual consciousness of this 
unity, is the faculty and organ which by Phrenolo- 
gists has been called Benevolence, the appropriate 
function of which appears to be to enable us to 
consciously feel with and for others, in their joys 
and sorrows. 

But whilst conscious unity, parallelism, or sym- 
pathy of feeling is produced through the organ 
called Benevolence, conscious unity, parallelism, or 
sympathy (so to speak) of action is established 
through the immediately contiguous organ, called 
Imitation. The immediate juxtaposition of these 
two organs indicates a relation between their re- 
spective functions, of which their present nomen- 
clature gives us not the slightest hint. With great 
deference to the Messrs. Fowler and other Phre- 
nologists, I would submit, as my humble opinion, 
that the functions of these organs would be much 
better defined, and the harmony of their relations 
would be much better indicated, by calling one the 
organ of co-sensitiveness, or sympathy, and the 
other the organ of co-activeness, or co-operativeness, 
It is easy to perceive that benevolence (bene volens) 
or well-wishing, is included in the more compre- 
hensive idea of co-sensitiveness or fellow feeling; 
and that the idea of imitation is included in the 
more general idea of co-action, or parallelism of 
operation, 
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The functions of each of these two organs, as 
thus defined, are two-fold,—natural and spiritual, 
or sensuous and super-sensuous. In the natural or 
sensuous sphere of its functional operations, the 
first enables us to feel with another when he out- 
wardly manifests his feelings, and we have the sen- 
suous evidence of the same. In the same sphere 
of operation, the other gives us a tendency to act 
in unity with, and hence like, or in imitation of, 
another, when his actions are outwardly perceived 
by our senses. Under the combined operations of 
the two organs in their natural sphere, one is also 
more or less influenced to think with, or like, 
another, when his thoughts are clearly expressed 
to the outer senses, either in gestures, articulate 
sounds, or written sentences. 

For instance, if we see a man injured by an ac- 
cident or otherwise, we feel for him because we 
feel with him ; and we feel with him because we 
are united to him by similarity or general identity 
of constitution, and are a part of the same great 
system of sentient creation of which he is another 
part. It is on the same principle, and for the same 
cause, that if we see a man act, hear him speak, 
or observe the current of his thoughts, we have a 
greater or less impulse, according to the develop- 
ment of the organ or faculty from which it pro- 
ceeds, to conform our action, speech, or thoughts, 
to his. 

But whilst these particular organs are the me- 
diums of the mental and affectional consciousness 
of the feelings and operations of another organism, 
it is equally true that each of the organs in one 
man, do, in some degree, sympathize and co-oper- 
ate with the corresponding organs in another man, 
and thus that one organism, as a whole, sympathi- 
zes and co-operates to some extent, with the other 
organism as a whole, even when there is no mental 
appreciation of the fact. Thus the appearance of 
sore eyes in one person, will sometimes cause the 
eyes of the beholder to redden and gather tears ; 
the appearance of a person yawning, will often 
cause each person in the company with which he 
is seated to yawn; an expression of veneration in 
one person, generally excites veneration in the ob- 
server; a manifestation of mirthfulness excites 
mirthfulness, and so on throughout the category of 
orgaus. All this is owing to a sympathy of cor- 
responding organs excited by an external commu- 
nication with each other, their condition or action 
being manifested to the second person, either 
through the sense of sight, hearing, or otherwise. 

We will now illustrate briefly the super-sensuous 
or spiritual functions of these organs, faculties, 
and principles :— 

To those who are familiar with the phenomena 
of Animal Magnetism, it is well known that by 
coming into personal rapport with a patient, a 
sensitive magnetizer may, solely by sympathy of 
his own organs, often detect the exact location of 
a disease in the patient, of which there is not the 
least external indication perceptible to the senses, 
On the other hand, a sensitive subject may often 
be made to taste what the operator tastes, feel 
what he feels, and see what he imagines, solely 
from sympathy, and without any audible or other 
external communication from the operator. Facts 
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of this kind are so well known as to render par- 
ticular citations unnecessary. 


The strange sympathy which sometimes exists 
between near blood-relations, and especially be- 
tween twins, whose constitutions are delicate and 
sensitive, has been frequently remarked. The Si- 
amese twins, Eng and Yang, seem to possess sen- 
sations, emotions, and even thoughts, almost in 
common with each other. Other twins have been 
known to be in such constant and intimate sympa- 
thy with each other, that when one was sick or de- 
pressed in spirits, the other would invariably be so, 
however widely separated they might be. Isome 
time since saw a statement, given on respectable 
medical authority, concerning two twin sisters who 
were in this close sympathetic relation with each 
other. One of them, by removal after her mar- 
riage, was separated from the other by the distance 
of twenty miles. Having arrived at the period of 
maternity without the knowledge of the single sis- 
ter, the latter experienced slight, though decided, 
pains peculiar to that crisis, and at the very mo- 
ment the pains commenced with the other. 


The same law is illustrated in a remarkable 
mannér by the occasional occurrence of one and 
the same dream to two or more closely sympathi- 
zing friends, at one and the same time. In such 
cases the dream has also generally been subse- 
quently fulfilled. Of the numerous cases of this 
kind that have occurred, the following may be re- 
lated as examples :— 


Bishop Hall (whose veracity, of course, will be 
generally considered as beyond question) relates 
the following :—‘“In my youth,” says he, “ when I 
was at Cambridge, my brother Henry lying with 
me, early one morning I dreamed that my mother 
passed by with a sad countenance, and told me 
that she would not come to my commencement, 
(having promised at that time to come to Cam- 
bridge.) When I related this dream to my brother 
(both of us waking together in a sweat) he pro- 
tested he had dreamed the very same. The next 
carrier brought us word of our mother’s death.” 


In a singular work entitled ‘“‘ News from the in- 
visible world, compiled from the writings of Bax- 
ter, Wesley, Simpson, and other accredited authors,” 
and edited by T. Otway, I find an account, related 
on the authority of “a person in eminent station,” 
of an incident said to have occurred about the year 
1781, in which murder was apparently prevented, 
by a coincident and’ simultaneous dream of three 
persons. The narrator “had occasion to correct, 
with a few stripes, a lad that lived with him at 
Rochester, (England,) which he resented so as to 
leave his place. But some time after, he seemed 
to repent, humbled himself, and was received again. 
He now behaved in a most becoming manner, and 
was doubly diligent in his service. But his mis- 
tress dreamed one night that this lad was going to 
cut her throat. And she has, continues the account, 
“‘a twin sister between whom and her there is so 
strange a sympathy, that if either of them is ill, 
or particularly affected in any way, the other is so 
likewise. This sister wrote to her from another 
part of the kingdom, that she had dreamed the 
same thing. She carried this letter to her father, 
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a gentleman that lives not far off, and was sur- 
prised that he likewise, on the same night, had 
dreamed to the same effect. 


“The Jad had been observed to come up, about 
noon, into his lady’s apartment, with a case knife 
in his hand; and being asked why he did so, he 
said he was going into the adjoining room to scrape 
the dirt off from his master’s embroidered clothes. 
His master now took the lad aside and examined 
him strictly. And, denying it for a considerable 
time, it was at length extorted from him, ‘that he 
had always remembered with indignation his mas- 
ter’s severity to him, and that he had fully resolved 
to be revenged; but in what particular manner he 
would not confess.’ On this he was totally dis- 
missed, without delay.” 


But phenomena illustrative of this same sympa- 
thetic and thought-uniting law, frequently occur to 
persons in the waking and normal state. Thus 
when a number of persons have been engaged in 
quiet and harmonious social conversation, until 
their minds have interblended, as it were, with 
each other, how often does it happen that two or 
more minds, after an interval in the conversation, 
strike, at the same instant, upon the same thought, 
however foreign this may be to the subjects of 
previous remark! And how often does it happen 
that one’s thoughts are abruptly diverted from 
their course, and fixed upon a supposed absent 
person, only an instant before that person makes 
his appearance! The frequent occurrence of the 
latter phenomenon has given rise to a well known 
proverb, which need not here be repeated ! 


Were it not for seeming egotism, I might farther 
illustrate this sympathetic law by citing cases from 
my own persona lexperience. I will merely say 
that when absent from home, I am generally 
able, by abstracting my mind from outer things, 
to enter so into sympathy with my family at home, 
as to be sensible of their general condition, and as 
to sometimes have impressions of minute and in- 
cidental circumstances affecting them, and of which 
I could have no external intimation; and I may 
say that such impressions have never yet failed. I 
know others who have this faculty ina much higher 
state of development than I have it. 


A sensitive person can be influenced to the ea- 
tent exemplified in the foregoing cases, only by his 
most intimate and congenial connections, or by 
persons in direct magnetic rapport with him, In 
a degree, however, he may be, and és, thus in- 
fluenced by his general personal associates, though 
he may not be sensible of the fact; so in a degree 
he may be, and is, influenced by the whole com- 
munity by which he is surrounded ; so in a degree 
by his nation; so in a degree by his race; and so 
in a degree by everything, natural, spiritual, and 
Divine, making up the great Whole of which he 


isa part. For 


“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole ;” 
and these parts are mutually connected by chan- 
nels of sensuous and spiritual communication, which 


are as the sympathetic nerves connecting the dif- 
ferent organs of the human body. 


Humanity, especially being thus connected as one 
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grand Man, it is obvious that the good of one por- 
tion consists in the good of all; and it is utterly 
impossible for one individyal, class, or nation, to 
attain to the highest possible elevation and hap- 
piness, whilst another individual, class, or nation, is 
in a state of degradation and misery, and thus, 
by the attachment of this sympathetic law, hang- 
ing like a leaden weight upon the pinions of 
general upward progression. Ww. Fy 
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DOCTRINE OF FORM. 


BY DR, WILLIAM ELDER, 


(Continued.) 


1, All mineral substances in their fixed, that is 
in their crystaline form, are angular, with flat sides 
and straight edges. This is not only a general rule 
and an approximate statement, but exactly accu- 
rate and universal; for in the few instances of 
crystals occurring with convex or curvilnear faces, 
such as the diamond, it is known that their pri- 
mary forms have plane or flat faces and a parallel 
cleavage—making the rule good against accidental 
influences and superficial appearances. 

Here then we have a mode of configuration ap- 
propriate to and distinctive of one whole kingdom 
of nature. 

2. In vegetables we have a different figure and 
characteristic c:nformation. Their trunks, stems, 
roots and branches are nearly cylindrical, and uni- 
formly so, in all individuals clearly ard completely 
within the class. 

Soon as we enter the precincts of life, curvature 
of lines and convexity of surface begin to mark 
the higher styles of existence, the law being that 
nothing which lives and grows by the reception 
and assimilation of food is angular, rectilinear or 
included within plane surfaces. Inert bodies take 
straight, but life assumes curve lines. 

8. In animal forms the curve or life line is present 
of necessity, but it undergoes such modification and 
departure from that which marks vegetable exist- 
ence as our law demands. 
almost cylindrical simplicity of shape as the sign 
of character and kind, but, retaining curvity, which 


We no longer have 


is common to vitality of all modes, we find the 
cylinder shaped or tapered toward the conical, with 
continually increasing approach to a higher style 
of configuration as we ascend toward a higher char- 
acter of function. 

In the human body all that belongs to the whole 
inferior creation is represented and reproduced, for 
man is logically a microcesm, and in his body we 
find the various orders of natural beings marked 
by their appropriate modes of construction and 
configuration—from a hair to a heart, the multifa- 
rious parts bring with them the forms native to 
their respective varieties of being. 

The bones have in them the material of the 
mineral kingdom, and they have conformity of 
figure. In the short, square bones of the wrist, in 
the teeth, and several other instances, the flatness, 
straightness, and angularity proper to crystalized 
matter, marks its presence as an element of the 
structure, 
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The correspondence of the vascular system with 
the forms proper to vegetation, is most striking. A 
good drawing of the blood-vessels is a complete 
picture of a tree. Now, animals and vegetables 
differ widely in their manner of taking in food, but 
they are alike in the method and end of the dis- 
tribution of the nutritious fluids, and between them 
the resemblance of form obtains only in this, as 
our law requires, There is nothing in tree, shrubs 
or grasses, that has any outline likeness to the 
esophagus, stomach or intestinal tube ; nothing in 
them has any resemblance of office, nothing, there- 
fore, is formed upon their pattern. The roots of 
trees, which are the avenues of their principal 
aliment, are merely absorbing and circulating in- 
struments—a sort of counterpart branches in func- 
tion—and they have, therefore, what scientific 
people call the arborescent arrangement wherever 
they find it. 

If it is answered here that a hydraulic necessity 
determines the general form of circulating vessels, 
and that certain immediate mechanical advantages 
belong to the cylindrical over the square or poly- 
gonal shape of tube, our point is not affected. We 
are showing, now, that the expected conformity 
never fails. It is essential to our position that me- 
chanical requirements shall not overrule the gen- 
eral law. The instance given is in accordance, and 
a presumption rises that even mechanical confor- 
mation itself is covered and accommodated by the 
great principle which we are illustrating. It is 
enough for us, however, that no facts contradict, 
though it be doubted whether all the instances 
cited afford us the expected support. 


But, leaving the functions and organs, which be- 
long to all living and growing beings in commion, 
and entering the province of animal life and ani- 
mal law proper, we everywhere observe a signifi- 
cant departure from the angular and cylindrical 
forms of the mineral and vegetable kingdoms, and 
an approach, in proportion to the rank and value of 
the organ and its use, toward an ideal or model, 
which is neither conical nor heart-shaped, exactly, 
but such a modification of them as carries the stan- 
dard figure farthest from that uniformity of curve 
which marks a globe, from the parallelism of fiber 
which belongs to the cylinder, and from the flat- 
ness of base and sharpness of apex which bound 
the cone. 

The limbs that take their shape from the mus- 
cles of locomotion, and the internal parts concerned 
in those high vital offices, of which minerals and 
vegetables are wholly destitute, are examples and 
proof of the configuration proper to the animal 
kingdom. The thigh, leg, arm, fore-arm, finger, 
the neck and shoulders, the chest, and the abdomen 
meeting it and resting on the pelvic bones, are felt 
to be beautiful or true to the standard form as they 
taper or conform to this intuitive life-type. 

The glands are all larger at one end than the 
other, and those that have the highest uses are 
most conspicuously so, and have the best defined 
and most elegant contour. The descending grade 
of figure and function is marked by tendency to 
roundness and flatness. In the uses, actions, and 
positions of these organs, there is nothing mechani- 
cal to determine their figure. The human stomach 


is remarkable for an elegance of form and confor- 
mity to the ideal or pattern configuration, to a de- 
gree that seems to have no other cause, and, there- 
fore, well supports the doctrine that the impor- 
tance of its office confers such excellence of shape. 
The facts of comparative anatomy cannot be in- 
troduced with convenience, but they are believed 
to be in the happiest agreement and strongest cor- 
roboration. 

The heart, lungs, and brain, are eminent instan- 
ces of the principle. They hold a very high rank 
in the organization, and, while their automatic re- 
lations, uses and actions are foto celo dissimilar, 
their agreement with each other in general style 
of configuration, and their common tendency 
toward the standard intimated, is most remarkable. 

Their near equality of rank and use, as measured 
by the significance of form, overrides all mechani- 
cal difference in their mode of working. The heart 
is, in office, a forcing pump or engine of the circu- 
lation. The lungs have no motion of their own, 
and the porosity or cellular formation of the sponge 
seems to be the only quality of texture that they 
require for their duty, which is classed as a process 
of vital chemistry. The brain differs, again, into a 
distinct category of function, which accepts no 
classification, but bears some resemblance to elec- 
trical action, Yet, differing thus by all the unlike- 
ness that there is between mechanical, chemical 
and electro-vital modes of action, they evidently 
derive their very considerable resemblance of 
figure from their nearly equal elevation and dig- 
nity of service in the frame. This near neighbor- 
hood of use and rank allows, however, room 
enough for their individual differences and its 
marks. The heart is lowest of the three in rank, 
and nearest the regularly conical form. The lungs, 
as their shape is indicated by the cavity which 
they occupy, are more delicately tapered at their 
apex, and more oblique and variously incurvated at 
their base. And the brain, whether viewed in four 
compartments, or two, or entire, (it admits natu- 
rally of such division,) answers still nearer to the 
highest style and form of the life pattern; and 
with the due degree of resemblance, or allusion to 
it, in its several parts, according to their probable 
value; for the hemispheres are shaped much more 
conformably to the ideal than the cerebellum or 
the cerebral apparatus at the base of the brain, 
where the office begins to change from that of 
generating the nervous power to the lower service 


of merely conducting it out to the dependencies. 
[To be Continued. ] 








Cuenta of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 


PouiticaL Summary. The most important ac- 
tion of Congress during the past month, is the pass- 
age in the House of Mr. Bennett’s Land Distribu- 
tion Bill, appropriating from sixty to seventy mil- 
lions of acres of the public domain to the several 
States for railroad and educational purposes. 

The apportionment to the States will be as fol- 
lows :— 








States, Acres 

Missouri ... 
Alabama... 
SOW S cain aici 
Michigan... 
Wisconsin...... afte 
Louistana sft. 9 29 Burecenee tee oe ho 2,500,000 
Micniasinnl.. «ase ac nerpehdeniamesamnt ar = 2,000,000 
BUOMUAs css ose. cctee Seedseccseecaeer naa 2,000,000 
APKaIAAS WS Sais Teka ae ae wlai's lebersle atetelea 3,000,000 
WRIOTIIR, «2 <.s,0'c,00.c00* eee clbyiagagisn css eieie 3,000,000 
HUINGIN etek as cbc oe Sedeeencseganiesisne che 1,000,000 
NBGEIIRGNL AP on creit ta cia fren ot eea 1a enanke 750,000 
Massncnusetion.:c cas Ge cccccr cer nereten 2,050,000 
Rhodoasland J; 7 teal do.- « slcblaieteeitetate ale 600,000 
GOnTCCHCU Ga can os tnccetip. cos coanien omere 900,000 
Now ‘Yorks. 285 2. eee oe Sees 5,250.000 
INOW J GF EO Viv gis cncoin:spisinPinis wileidAzeciad tens ot 1,050,000 
PENNSYIVADIS...gsccr cae ce aeceseanece one 4,050,000 
Delaware $525! {5.203 steele «See eee ee eadee 450,000 
North Caroling... 3. co.cc ether ce ee 1,500,000 
Indiana—all the public land not sold, lo- 

cated, or reseryed, lying within her lim- 

its, and in addition thereto............. 1,000,000 
Ohio—all the public land not sold, located, 

or reserved, within her borders, and in 

addition thereto... Js see oe Me 2,000,000 
MAING 8 siinicte..cfuctemcpuen. csichciantkteeme 1,200,000 
New Hampshire.:.; ccacocecccccces seve 750,000 
South Carplinas ccc, wldeeeeeecreness $00,000 
GOS PIR. oases nusle's Gesiat siesolncunions Bibs 1,500,000 
Maryland 33 0e.2 Soe doit Ses wo eens 1,200,000 
VEPSINID 3. fst nnainitentieem canted pee eee 2,250,000 
KONLUCKY sc. ccs ce ctcerecetcecere anes 1,800,000 
TOMNESSCE bi iciaidis ou bin stele ot Sales 6 50s ieivio e's 1,800,000 
NGWMOXICO. cic cass oacierenane cette ee ee 150,000 
Wty, SR. PR OEE es 150,000 
District of Colnmbins.. doce -cankeceaanan 150,000 

58,350,000 


The eleven States first named are to apply their 
shares in the construction of railroads, and the re- 
mainder of the States and the Territories, and the 
District of Columbia, are to expend theirs for the 
support of schools, or for other useful purposes. 

This bill passed the House by a vote of 96 to 
87, and had not been acted on in the Senate at the 
time of closing tkis record. 


Some interesting documents from the State De- 
partment, in reply to a resolution of inquiry, have 
been laid before the Senate. The correspondence 
between Mr. McCurdy and Prince Schwarzenberg, 
relative to the imprisonment of Mr. Brace, while 
traveling in Hungary, and Mr. Webster’s letter to 
Mr. McCurdy on the departure of the Chevalier 
Hulsemann. The former shows that the Vienna 
Cabinet were greatly deceived, or greatly misrep- 
resented the circumstances which led to the arrest 
of Mr. Brace. . The letter of Mr. Webster is in his 
best spirit: “The Chevalier Hulsemann should 
know that a Charge d’Affaires, whether regularly 
commissioned or acting as such without commis- 
sion, can hold official intercourse only with the De- 
partment of State. He has no right even to con- 
verse with the President on matters of business, 
and may consider it as a liberal courtesy that he 
is presented to him atall. I take it for granted 
that if you should imagine the Austrian minister 
for foreign affairs had offended, you would claim no 
right of appeal tothe Emperor. Although usually 
we are not rigid in these matters, yet a marked 
disregard of ordinary forms implies a disrespect 
to the government itself. I shall not of course 
notice the specific subjects of complaint of the 
Chevalier Hulsemann.” 

The National Whig Convention met at Balti- 
more on Wednesday June 16, to nominate candi- 
dates for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency of 
the United States. Gen. John G. Chapman of 


Maryland was chosen President of the Convention. 
Before taking the ballots: for candidates, the Con- 
vention agreed upon a declaration of principles, em- 





y 





bracing the following on the subject of the Compro- 
mise and the Fugitive Slave Law. 

That the series of acts of the 3lst Congress, 
the act known as the Fugitive Slave Law included, 
are received and acquiesced in by the Whig party 
of the United States, as a settlement in principle 
and substance of the dangerous and exciting ques- 
tions which they embrace, and so far as they are 
concerned, we will maintain them, and insist upon 
their strict enforcement, until time and experience 
shall demonstrate the necessity of further legisla- 
tion to guard against the evasion of the laws on 
the one hand, and the abuse of their powers on the 
other, not impairing their present efficiency ; and 
we deprecate all further agitation of the questions 
thus settled, as dangerous to our peace, and will 
discountenance all efforts to continue or renew 
such agitation, whenever, wherever, or however the 
attempt may be made; and we will maintain this 
system as essential to the nationality of the Whig 
party of the Union. 

The following was the result of the first six 


ballots. 
Re Scott. Fillmore. Webster. 

Riiois eiaials’s osin late. ccaih 131 133 29 
3 Kae Dae ores ae cere 133 L 29 
Sear c cisteeiiscideicves 133 131 29 
Bera clacctaivielsictvice e's 133 130 29 
ROR eee eC 130 133 30 
Wi mathac ctalsinis's a's, « 133 131 29 


The balloting was continued without effecting a 
choice till the adjournment on Saturday evening. 

On Monday morning the balloting was resumed, 
forty-six unsuccessful attempts having previously 


been made. 
Ballots. Scott, Fillmore. Webster. 
DT. Ginide vape.h celeste 335 129 29 
BOM Seeds ed emeniel 137 124 30 
AO na mimaies® wpishe(oiain 139 122 30 
BUT sacces sete weciecs 142 122 28 
Sat sere stalsewta 142 120 29 
BHD ae ahauiates='nib tyeveibla 148 119 25 
Sota Caisse ob bcs 159 112 21 


The announcement that Winfield Scott was the 
successful candidate was greeted with cheers, and 
a resolution was offered by a delegate from Ala- 
bama, to declare the nomination unanimous. 

On the second ballot, William A. Graham, of 
North Carolina, was nominated unanimously for 
the Vice-Presidency. 





Dearn or Henry Cray.—The death of the il- 
lustrious American statesman, which had been for 
some time gradually approaching, took place on 
Tuesday morning, June 29, at the National Hotel 
in Washington. His last moments were calm and 
quiet, and he seemed in full possession of all his 
faculties, apparently suffering but little. He did 
not speak for several hours before his death, but his 
countenance indicated happy resignation ‘and full 
knowledge of his condition. He had long since 
made every preparation for death, giving his son 
full instructions as to the disposition of his body 
and the settlement of his worldly affairs. 

The announcement of the death of this great 
patriot threw a gloom over the whole City of Wash- 
ington. The stores were closed and the principal 
streets draped in mourning. Congress upon its an- 
nouncement, immediately adjourned, and all the 
public offices were closed. The Cabinet held a 
meeting and resolved upon the suspension of pub- 
lic business until after the funeral obsequies. 

_ Minute guns were fired by Capt. Buckingham’s 
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Artillery, and also at the Navy Yard and Arsenal, 
during the alternoon, At sundown the bells of the 
city were tolled and the firing of minute guns was 
continued, 

Although hourly ities the news of Mr. Clay's 
death produced the most intense sorrow in this 
city, which has always been prominent in its at- 
tachment to the great statesman. All public bus- 
iness was suspended ; flags of all nations and in 
number innumerable were half masted, many pub- 
lic places were festooned with crape, and a sudden 
silence fell upon all the city like a pall. 

On the reception of the intelligence in the prin- 
cipal cities, public demonstrations of sorrow were 
universally made, and the tolling of bells, the firing 
of minute guns, and badges of mourning pro- 
claimed a nation’s loss. 

The remains of Mr. Clay were taken by way of 
New York, Buffalo, and Cincinnati, to Lexington, 
Ky., which he had selected previous to his death, 
as the spot of his last repose. The most fervent 
demonstrations of public grief attended the remains 
on this sad journey. 

A phrenological arid biographical sketch of Mr. 
Clay will be found elsewhere in this number. 


Mormon Arrairs—The General Conference of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
was held at the New Tabernacle, Great Salt Lake 
City, April 6th. President Brigham Young, presid- 
ing. The New Tabernacle was dedicated by appro- 
priate solemnities, at the opening of the Confer- 
ence, President Richards offering the prayer of 
dedication. The first “ Bent” of this New Taber- 
nacle was raised on the 21st of November, and the 
whole shingled and inclosed January 16th, 126 
feet in length, and 64 in breadth, with three-foot walls, 
the whole in one entire arch sprung from the base. 
The pulpit is situated near the center of the west 
wall, to be entered by an ante-court or vestry ; the 
slips are ascending on three sides from the pulpit, 
so that the prospect for all is equal; and about 
2,200 can be pleasantly accommodated; the whole 
completed and dedicated on the 6th of April. 

A considerable portion of the earth has been ex- 
cavated ready for the reception of the wall around 
the Temple Block, and many stone are on the 
ground. The brethren, generally, have been prompt 
in paying in one-tenth of their property, according 
to their vote of last September Conference, and 
never before has the Lord’s Store House been so 
well supplied with wheat, meat, butter, eggs, vege- 
tables and other useful articles, and his pasture 
with cattle, as at the present time. 

Brigham Young was sustained, by the unani- 
mous yote of the Conference, as the President, 
Prophet, Seer, and Revelator of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, in all the earth, 
and Heber C. Kimball and Willard Richards as his 
counsellor; and the authors of the Chureh gener- 
ally, as hitherte organized, were sustained in like 
manner. 

Conference continued until Sunday, 11th April, 
and much of the time was spent in teaching, and 
revealing things new and old; and the hearts of 
the saints were filled with joy, praise, and thanks- 
giving. The report of the financial affairs of the 


Church, by the Trustees in trust, showed, that 
from the commencement of tithing in the valley, 
on the 6th of November, 1848, to March 27, 1852, 
there had been received at the office, on tithing— 


Mostly in property, valued at..........0: ape ee! 03 








Received in loans and from other sources. 145,513 87 
Pobebepivass shed. lacs ORS 390,260 81 
PIZPORAGA SAE Cieeisa cuievs once ceeieseaee 93e3 765 69 
a er eee $36,495 12 

Now on band in grain, vegetables, mer- 

chandise, cut stone, lumber, shingles, 

printing-press, obligations, horses, mules, 
and stock of various kinds.............. $74,512 50 
Erom which taka. ..625b 0 seitiagecicle ss 36,495 12 
Theaves a credit of, sce «cs ctea ce oaea's $38,017 38 


Profits to the church in the management of the funds. 


Revo.utTionaries Gonre.—Major Solomon Moul- 
ton, of Floyd, New York, expired on June 23d, at 
the ripe old age of 94 years. He held a Major’s 
commission in the war of the Revolution, until, 
overpowered by numbers, he was taken prisoner on 
the field of battle at Leng Island. His sufferings 
in the prison-ship, and subsequently in the sugar- 
house at New York, until exchanged, were severe 
in the extreme. Mr. Silas Perry died at Keene, 
June 3d, aged 89 years. He entered the revolu- 
tionary army in 1779, when but sixteen years old, 
and was one of a detachment of soldiers who 
guarded the house in which Major Andre was con- 
fined, and who escorted him to the gallows on the 
2d of October, 1780. 


Deato or Joun Ranporry’s Bony Servant.— 
John, the faithful body servant of the late John 
Randolph, of Virginia, died near Troy, Ohio, re- 
cently, and was buried on the grounds of the 
Randolph Colony, on Stillwater, in Miami County. 
John went to Ohio with the rest of the manumit- 
ted Randolph slaves, in 1846, but failing to possess 
themselves of their lands in Mercer County, the 
company was dispersed over the several counties 
of the Miami, and John returned to Virginia, where 
he remained up to last fall, when he again visited 
Ohio, where he soon sickened and died, at his son- 
in-law’s. 





CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION AT DanyEers.—This in- 
teresting ceremony took place on Wednesday, 
June 17th. The procession was composed of the 
Fire Department, various distinguished guests, 
veterans, and officials, and among the rest, all the 
old dresses, implements, vehicles, furniture, cc., 
that could be collected in the country around. Let- 
ters from Daniel Webster, George Peabody, of 
London, (enclosing $20,000 for a library, &c.,) and 
other distinguished persons, were read, 
grand day enjoyed. 


and a 


Barrie or Bungsr Hirt. This Anniversary 
was celebrated (June 17,) at Charleston, Massaehu-. 
setts, with ringing the bells, firing of cannon, and 
various demonstrations of patriotic joy. Some 
time ago the Bunker Hill Monument Association 
received an offer from the venerable Colonel 
Thomas H. Perkins, of a contribution of $1,000 
towards the erection of a monument to the memory 
of Gen. Warren. This offer was referred to a se- 
lect committee, who have taken measures to se- 
cure from Congress an appropriation for the same 
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object, in compliance with a resolve to that effect 
passed by Congress in 1777. The subject is still 
before Congress, and will continue to be pressed 
upon its attention. 





The number of students at Oterlin College is 
between six and seven hundred, exclusive of theo- 
logical students, and one thousand are expected 
next year.—Messrs. Little Brown & Co., of Boston, 
have sold the “ Duke of Orleans’ copy of Audu- 
bon’s Birds,” for the sum of $800. It was pur- 
chased by the Dake before his death, and is now 
sold by his heirs. It is said to be the most splen- 
didly bound copy in the world.—It is estimated 
that the quantity of oysters now planted in the 
waters of New Haven harbor is 500,000 bushels, 
Estimating 200 oysters to the bushel, would give 
one hundred millions of oysters. 
are for the early fall trade, and are aside from the 
enormous quantities imported and opened there 
during the winter months.—B. R. Wormly, a Rear- 
Admiral in the British navy, recently residing at 
Newport, R.L., died suddenly of apoplexy at Bagg’s 
Hotel, in Utica. He was 67 years old, and had 
been in this country four or five years.—The widow 
of Dr. Flanders has recovered, under a statute of 
1849, against the town of Sheffield, Vt, $1,000 
damages for the death of her husband by the up- 
setting of a stage in which he was a passenger, 


These oysters 


more than a year since, on account, as was alleged, 
of the narrowness of the road—Emma Sears, 
aged four years, daughter of Charles Sears, Esq., 
of the “ North American Phalanx,” was drowned 
in the pond near the dwellings of the Phalanx on 
the evening of the 21st of June. She fell into the 
pond while alone, and was not discovered till 15 or 
20 minutes after, when life was extinct.—The fa- 
ther of the well-known chief, G. Copway, has been 
on from the West to see his son, who has taken 
him to all the objects of interest in our city, and 
the eastern cities. The chief is very much pleased 
with all he has seen. He was at the battle of 
Lundy’s Lane, Chrysler’s Farm, on the St. Law- 
rence, for which he received, of late, two medals 
from the Queen of England, besides his chief’s 
mredal.—The city watchmen of Providence have 
been armed with pistols, in accordance with a res- 
olution to that effect passed by the Board of Al- 
dermen.—The Buffalo and Rochester, the Roches- 
ter and Syracuse, and the Rochester and Niagara 
Falls Railroads, have agreed to unite in the con- 
struction of a large and magnificent depot at 
Rochester—The Cunard Company have arrange- 
ments nearly completed for the establishment of 
their new line of steamships to Australia, via Pan- 
ama and New Zealand, and in connection with the 
mail service between Liverpool and the United 
States. Their expectation is to secure the carriage 
of the niails between England and those places, 
and also to procure from the French Government 
a contract for Tahiti—Mr. N. Longworth, of Cin- 
cinnati, has in his garden a century plant, so called 
from the fact that it blooms only once in a hundred 
‘years. It is expected to flower about the last of 
June, and excited great attention from the curious, 
—The bill passed by the Senate of Connecticut 
providing that capital punishment should only be 


inflicted by the direction of the General Assembly, 
has been defeated in the House by a vote of 126 
to 82.—One of Governor Slade’s school-mistresses, 
who recently went to Oregon to engage in the du- 
ties of her vocation, thus writes to her friends at 
home: “A panther was killed last week near my 
school-room, measuring seven feet from the tip of 
the ears to the extremity of the tail, and seven feet 
back again, making fourteen feet in all.’—During 
the session of the Baltimore Grand Jury, an Israel- 
ite witness being asked his Christian name, naively 
replied, “I have no Christian name. I am a He- 
brew.’—A law has been passed by the California 
Legislature, exacting a tax of 80 cents on every 
one hundred dollars’ worth of goods sold here, be- 
longing to parties living out of the State, (citizens 
of the United States,) or in foreign countries, that 
are consigned to commission merchants here for 
sale.—The ancient walls of Panama are being taken 
down. The stone of which they are composed is 
to be used in the construction of buildings. The 
energy of the Yankees who have settled on the 
Isthmus since the opening of California travel, has 
expanded the city of Panama until the old walls 
were found quite too contracted. The principal 
streets are now to be extended, indefinitely, of 
course.—An animal of a different species from any 
before seen in California, has been taken by a Mr. 
Hill, of Nevada. It is called the California cat. 
It is described as being very beautiful, and bearing 
a resemblance te the martin, different from it, how- 
ever, in color, being a dark grey, encircled with 
bright brown rings, similar to the raccoon. The fur 
is very soft and beautiful. Its body is about the 
size of the grey squirrel, but about 15 inches long, 
and its tail 16 or 17 inches long.—A large estab- 
lishment for the manufacture of linen fabrics from 
imported flax, is now in progress of erection at 
Fall River, Mass—Mr. McCormick has sent out 
five hundred and eighty-one reapers and mowing 
machines from Chicago the present season. One 
was sent to Germany, one to Alabama, one hun- 
dred to “the Jerseys,” and one to El Dorado.— 
Madamo Roussin, of Washington County, Missouri, 
is 97 years of age, and in good health. She has 
seen her fourth generation, amounting to three 
hundred and thirty. She was married in 1775, 
and as may readily be supposed, there were but 
few Americans resident in that State within the 
remotest period of her recollection. She has been 
a widow for 89 years. By her marriage she was 
the mother of five sons and five daughters— Mrs. 
Mary A. W. Johnson has been lecturing to Ladies 
on Anatomy and Physiology at Brattleboro’, Ver- 
mont—Some forty or fifty thousand dozens of 
eggs have been shipped at Milwaukie for New 
York this season—Hon. Henry Barnard, of Con- 
necticut, has been elected President of the Indiana 
State University, in place of Dr. Lathrop, declined. 
The trustees have assurances from Mr. Barnard 
that he will accept the appointment.—The jury in 
the case of Elizur Wright, of Boston, on trial for 
some days for aiding in the rescue of the fugitive 
slave Shadrach, came into court unable to agree. 
They stood eleven for conviction and one for ac- 
quittal. This was Wright’s second trial on the 
same charge. 


FOREIGN. 


Liset Surr Acarnst De. Newmay.—The trial of 
a libel suit brought by the notorious Dr, Achilli 
against the no less celebrated Dr. Newman, has re- 
cently caused much excitement in England. The 
former is an apostate from Roman Catholicism, and 
the latter from Protestanism. Achilli was charged 
with many acts of seduction and debauchery, time 
and place being sworn to by his alleged victims ; 
he on the other hand making oath that he never 
saw the women in his life! A remarkable feature 
in the case was the introduction in the evidence of 
copies of proceedings against Achilli before the 
Inquisition, it being the first time since the Refor- 
mation that the records of that tribunal had been 
introduced into English courts of law. The yJead- 
ings on both sides were noticeable for ability, and 
after three days of intense interest on the part of 
the public, the jury brought in a verdict of libel, 
proven on charge the 19th, (a point .of slight im- 
portance,) and not proven on all the extraordinary 
charges above alluded to. 


Arrivat or ‘Jnnyy Linp.—M. Otto Goldschmidt 
and Madame Goldschmidt, (Jenny Lind,) returned 
to Europe by the Atlantic, Captain West, which 
arrived in the Mersey on Wednesday, the 9th ult. 
On landing she was enthusiastically cheered. M. 
and Madame Goldschmidt drove to the house of 
John Bald, Esq., the Swedish Consui, whose guest 
she was to be for a few days. She is in excellent 
health and spirits. The crew of the Atlantic fired 
a salute on Jenny’s leaving the vessel. We under- 
stand that it is not her intention to give any per- 
formance during her stay. Madame Goldschmidt, 
who bowed courteously to the spectators, wore a 
dark satin dress and a chip bonnet, with a veil. 





Tue Fart or Rancooy.—The fall of Rangoon 
and Martaban is announced by recent advices from 
the Burman Empire. , 

Martaban was stormed on the fifth of April with 
comparative ease, the troops haying landed under 
fire from the ships, and advanced rapidly in con- 
junction with the artillery on the works of the ene- 
my. A conflict of four or five hours duration en- 
sued, and the place was taken, The Burmese 
garrison was about 3,000 strong. After driving the 
enemy from Martaban, the troops re-embarked and 
proceeded to join the force on the Rangoon River. 
On Easter Sunday, April 11, the entire squadron 
proceeded up the river, not intending to commence 
operations on that day, but coming within range of 
their batteries, they opened fire and action became 
unavoidable. The steamers threw their broadsides 
on the face of the Burmese works on both sides of 
the river, and after a heavy cannonade and shelling 
silenced them. The outer batteries were then 
stormed and occupied by sailors and marines from 
the ships. The Burmese also suffered a heavy loss 
by the explosion of their powder magazine, which 
was struck by a shell and blew up. Monday, the 
twelfth of April was occupied in landing the main 
body of the troops, and in capturing a stockade a 
short distance inshore. The Burmese fought gal- 
lantly, and the loss on both sides was considerable. 
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On Tuesday, the thirteenth, the heavy guns were 
landed. On Wednesday morning, the fourteenth, 
the entire force broke ground and pressed on to- 
ward the enemy’s stronghold—the Great Pagoda 
stockade. The fighting heregwas pretty severe 
for some hours. At noon a general assault was 
made by all arms on an angle of the stockade, 
which was carried, and the enemy gave way at 
all points. An open gate here permitted the 
troops to rush in and occupy the place, and all the 
fighting was over by 2 o’clock P.M. During the 
engagement the heat was so excessive that several 
officers and men died from that cause alone. The 
British had not more than 150 men put hors du 
combat, and captured about a like number of guns. 
The eremy’s loss in killed and wounded was great, 
It is said that two lacs of rupees were found in 
the city. The troops are now occupying Rangoon. 





Gotp ry AustratiA.—tThe latest accounts from 
Sydney describe a steady yield of gold, although, 
owing to the Turon Ophir deposits being: still 
flooded, it failed to show the increase that might 
have been anticipated. The amounts brought by 
the escort and mail was 10,099 ounces for the 
week ending 14th February, and 5,382 ounces for 
that ending 2lst February, the total value being 
about £50,000. The largest sums obtained at 
present were from Braldwood, and an instance is 
mentioned of a single individual getting 130 ounces 
in one day. Sofala and Meroo were the next places 
of importance, while from the Turon and Ophir 
districts the contributions were altogether insignifi- 
cant. 


The subsidence of the waters at these localities 
however, was expected soon to take place, and 
the belief was that Jarge results would then be re- 
ported. The price of gold had recovered, and had 
touched 67s. 2d. per ounce, but there was subse- 
quently a reaction to 65s. 6d., the banks having 
ceased to make advances. Among the recent de- 
partures of shipping had been the Regina with 
10,266 ounces of gold, and the Wandsworth with 
20,308 ounces, the total value being about £100,000. 
Up to the latest date the aggregate shipped from 
Sydney amounted to £819,953. The aggregate 
from Port Philip is not stated. There appears to 
have been nothing new in the general course of 
trade. 


From Port Philip the statements are rather un- 
satisfactory. The almost total want of water ren- 
dered it scarcely possible to work with any advan- 
tage at the Mount Alexander Mines, and, in the 
absence of general success, the most serious out- 
rages were becoming frequent. The demand for 
protection on the part of the well-disposed seems 
to have been urgent, but the government, instead 
of meeting it by sending a small but well organ- 
ized band of constables at any cost, are described 
as having irritated the people by doing nothing 
except suffering an impression to get abroad that 
they were disposed to rely upon an expected arri- 
val of soldiers. The receipts by the last escort 
from Mount Alexander had been 10,000 ounces. 
Advices from Auckland state that the discovery 
of gold in New Zealand had been contradicted. 





General Watices. 


The likeness of Henry Cluy,in this number, is from a 
daguerreotype by Brady, and is copied by permission of 
the publishers of that excellent work, “The Gallery of 
illustrious Americans,” for which the poitrait was original- 
ly taken. 














A Serr or Back Votumrs.—A friend of ours has left 
at our office a perfect set of the Phrenological Journal 
from its commencement, in uniform binding, for sale at 
$3.00 a volume. This is arare chance for a purchaser, as 
some of the volumes are out of print. 








Ga Carrespundents, 


H. Z, B. R.—We cannot publish the stanzas because they 
would appear too personal, You had better write in prose, 
especially for scientific journals. 





E. L. D.—A Phrenologist cannot have too much mental 
discipline. We wouldrecommend a thorough education, 
and that if possible in a manual labor institution. The 
“New York Central college,” at McGrawsville, Courtland 
Co., N. Y., is of this description. 


8. M. D.—We have seen a machine for the purpose of 
producing flax-cotton, as it is called ; but it was shown us 
confidentially, and we do not at present feel at liberty to 
divulge the process. When we learn that the inventor has 
obtained a patent on his machine,we may speak, The 
philosophy of the process is to reduce the long fibers by 
separating them, when they are found to be numerous 
short ones, over-lzpped on each other. The way of doing 
this is the secret, which we are not aware of the right to 
develop. 








Pru Publications. 


Equitable Commerce. A New Development of Principles, 
Proposed as Eliments of New Society. By Jostan War- 
REN. New York: Fowlers and Wells. Price 25 cents, 
Postage 5 cents. ’ 

The work before us is remarkable for its novelty of prin- 
ciples, for the boldness with which it assails what its author 
regards as erroneous in the social fabric, and for his inde- 
pendent honesty in the development of his ideas, We re- 
gard the work with favor for the reasons above stated and 
for one other, viz., itisan effort of an honest and vigorous 
mind to improve and elevate society by establishing a sys- 
tem of equitableexchange of the products of labor. But 
whether the theory be a practicable one it remains for 
time and tria todetermine. We are not of the class who 
imagine themselves wise in opposing new ideas and resist- 
ing innovations upon time-worn, conservative customs. We 
believe in republicanism of thought, and therefore com- 
mend the perusal and criticism of this work to the honest 
laborers for progress and sharp-thinkers of the present 
day. The talented editor of the work, S. P. Andrews, in 
his preface says, “‘ The work itself is one of the most re- 
markable ever printed. It is a condensed presentation of 
the most fundamental principles of social science ever yet 
discovered. 1 do not hesitate to affirm that there is more 
scientific truth, positively new to the world, and immensely 
important in its bearings upon the destiny of mankind, 
contained in it, than was ever before consigned to the same 
number of pages, and that such will be the estimate placed 
by posterity upon the discoveries of Mr. Warren.” 





The Future of Nations. In what its security consists. A 
Lecture Delivered in the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, June 2\st, 1852, By Louis Kossurn. Revised 
and corrected by the author. 12mo., pp. 44, New York 
and Boston: Fowlers and Wells. 

Having heard, on other occasions, the incomparable elo- 
quence of this “modern miracle,” we were prepared for 
such a “feast of reason ” as he only among all living men 
couldgive. But on this occasion he greatly surpassed any 


previous effort of which we have either read or heard. It 
was truly inspiring, enchanting, sublime. We cannot ce- 
scribe it better than in the following, from the New Youk 
Evening Post, on the day after delivery :— 


Dek more crowded ora more brilliant andience was never 
gathered in the Tabernacle than that which assembled there 
Jast evening. It was a warm night, in fact, aswelter:ng 
night, but long before eight o’clock every seut in the build- 
ing was taken, and the aisles and galleries filled. At the 
appointed time Kossuth came upon the stage accompanied 
by Chief Justice Jones, D. D. Field, Dr. Osgood, and others, 
and the moment he mide his appearance, was greeted with 
a deafening explosion of shouts. Even the ladies, of whom 
there was a large and sparkling throng, joined in the ap- 
plause and helped to swell the tumult, 

“Kossuth was then introduced by Mr. Wm. C. Russel, 
and was again received with the most tumultuous plaudits, 
His speech, about an hour and a half in length, was a noble 
specimen of his eloquence—deliberate, earnest, graceful, 
and various—now thrilling the hearer with its gentle pa- 
thos, and anon stirring them with its manly appeals to high 
and generous feelings hke the sound of a trumpet. Its 
principal topic was the future of the nations, which future, 
he argued, can only be secured by the rigid application of 
Christian principtes to social and political life. This he il- 
lustrated with that vast learning of which he is master, 
making history luminous with thought, and pushing for- 
ward our aspirations to a better time to come. 

“Kossuth appears nowhere greater than in this able dis- 
course, His comprehensive politics, his beautiful sympa- 
thies, his power over language, his poetic imagination, his 
magnetic and melting earnestness of purpose, are blended 
with that depth of religious feeling whieh gives to his char- 
acler as a patriot the sanctity and unction of the prophet. 
His moral and intellectual faculties areshown in harmony, 
working out the great and beneficient purposes of his com- 
manding will. 

“It would be difficult to select any portion of this speech 
as better than another, and we therefore commend the 
whole tu the reader’s careful attention.” 


The Publishers of this Journal deeming the promu!ga- 
tion of the thoughts and sentiments contained in this 
lecture but a public duty, they have brought outa beautiful 
edition in pamphlet form, with a likeness of the author, 
which they furnish in quantities, for general distribution, 
at the cost of paper and printing. The price for single 
cepies, pre-paid by mail, is only twelve-and-a-half cents. No 
young man should fail to read this lecture. Benevolent in- 
dividuals should send fora hundred or a thousand copies 
and distribute them throughout their neighborhoods. 





Hints on the Reproductive Organs, their Diseases, Causes, 
and Cure on Hydropathic Principles. By James C.Jack- 
son, M.D. New York: Fowlers and Wells. Price 123 
cents, Postage 3 cents. 

From the earliest history of the race abuses of sexuality, 
and diseases consequent thereon, have scourged the human 
family, and until within a few years no work has been put 
forth as an antidote at all adequate to meet the wants of 
the people, to open their eyes to these evils, and point 
them toaremedy. Books by medical professors for profes 
sional reading have not been wanting, but the motto of 
progress is, * An ounce of prevention rather than a pouml 
of cure.” Those who are liable to suffer ignorantiy, should 
be informed how to avoid abuses, and saved fiom prema- 
ture decay, or the necessity of employing medical aid. 
This work is written by afriend to the family of man, with 
a view to shield the young against temptation, and .to shed 
the light of hope on the pathway of the sufferer. This is 
no quack cireular to draw the diseased and shameless liber- 
tine to its author for a nostrum or medica] attendance, but 
for mothers to put into the hands of their sons and daugh- 
ters as soon as they need advice on the important subject 
to which its pages are dexoted, 

Those wishing to procure it by mail may inclose to the 
publishers 15 cents in change or postage stamps, and the 
book will be post-paid and forwarded by return of miuil. 





The Poctical Works of Fitz-Green Halleck, 
232, New York: J.38. Redfield. 


From an author so well known and appreci"ted the 
world over, it is enough for us to announce the publication, 
from his pen, of a volume of peems and episiles. We do 
not know in what rank among the living poets Mr, Halleck 
is placed by literary critics, but certain it is he is not sur- 
passed in originality, wit, or imagination, and he paints to 
the life not only his own, but the experience and emotions 
of others. Mr. Redfield has, by his correct teste and en- 
terprise, placed himself among the Jeading publishers of 
our realm, No library should be found without this beau- 
tiful, sensible, luxurious volume, 


12mo., pp. 
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Home Ballads ; a Book for New Englanders. 
Parts. By Apnsy ALLEN. i2mo., pp. 238, 
James Munroe and Company, 


In Three 
Boston: 


** Praise us as we are tasted, allow us as we prove; 
Our head shall go bare till merit crowns it.’’—Shakspeare. 

Abby Allen is a genuine poet, and a woman of more 
than ordinary “good common-sense.” She has written 
much and well, of both poetry and prose, In the present 
volume we have a collection of her most acceptable pro- 
ductions, quite as well adapted to “the rest of mankind ” 
as ** New Englanders.” 

Ameéng the many ingenious and entertaining of her 
compositions, we regard “ A Yankee Ballad” the best. 
The book will afford agreeable instruction and amusement 
for all, and at the same time impart a spirit of persever- 
ance, energy, and efficiency to all who read it. We regard 
it without a rival in real genuine poetry, and therefore 
crown the author with the title of ““Ngw ENGLAND’s QUEEN 
or Sone.” 











Aduertigements, 








Tue Science or Soctrry.—Part I. The True Constitu- 
tion of Government in the Sovereignty of the Individual. 
Part Il. Cost, the Limit of Price, a Scientific Measure of 
Honesty in Trade. Two partsin one volume. By SreruEey 
Peart Anprews. Published by Fow.Lers anp WELLS, 
New York and Boston. Price, 75 cents. 


Saturpay Eventne Post.—Tue Corse or Crirron: A 
Tale of Expiation and Redemption—By Mrs. E. D. E.N. 
Souruwortn, author of the “ Deserted Wife,” “ Shannon- 
dale,” the “ Discarded Daughter,” &c. Such is the title of 
anew novelette about being commenced in the Saturday 
Evening Post, of Philadelphia, by that gifted writer, Mrs. 
Southworth. Single subscriptions $2 00; 4 copies $5 00; 
9 copies $10 00; 21 copies $20 00. Specimen copies sent 
gratis. Address, post-paid, Deacon & Pererson, No. 66 
South Third-street, Philadelphia, 


Arrention.—Who desires a beautiful suit of Clothing> 
fashionable, well-made, and durable, at almost half-price 2 
Bootru anv Foster, wholesale and retail Clothiers, No. 27 
Caurtlandt-street, New York, sell Frock and Dress Coats, 
cut from the finest cloth, and made in the most superior 
style of taste and fashion, full fifty per cent below Broad- 
way custom-prices. Their stock is one of the largest as 
well as the best-selected and made-up in the Union, and 
their furnishing department comprises every article neces- 
sary to agentleman’s wardrobe, and from the sale of a sin- 
gle garment to an entire stock, they offer superior advan- 
tages to any other establishment. Gentlemanly and accom- 
plished assistants are always in readiness to wait on our 
eustomers, who we are happy to see at all times, 


Orrice OF CoRRESPONDENCE, Washington City, D. C.— 
A letter on any business, addressed to this office, and in- 
closing a fee of five dollars, will procure a satisfactory reply. 

Rererences.—R, Wallach, U. S. Marshal; W. Lenox, 
Mayor; Jo. Gules, ofthe * Intelligencer;” R. W. Latham, 
Banker. T.C, CONOLLY, 


Office of Correspondence, Washington, D. C 
{ce Evirors who place the above notice, with this note, 


among the business cards in their columns, may at all times 
command the services of this office. T.C.C. 





Vapor Barns.—John Hanna, of 86 Forsyth-street (near 
Grand) N. Y., will administer Vapor Baths daily, from 9 


A.M.tol0 P.M. A female will be in attendance to wait 
on Ladies. 





B. F. Maautre, Dentist, successor to the late Jonn 
BurvELL, (with whom he wasassociated during five years,) 
continues to practice the Denrat Prorgssion in its various 
branches as usual, at No. 2 Union Place and Square, corner 
of Feurteenth-street, New York, 


A. G. Bapexr, manufacturer of the Boehm fiute, 181 
Broadway, New York, also manufactures fine flutes of every 
description. 


AMERICAN 


THE 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


DEVOTED TO 


Science, Literature, and General Intelligence. 
PROSPECTUS FOR VOL. XVI. 
Commencing July, 1852. 


Tue PurENoLoaicaL JouRNAL is published in New York 
on the first of each month, devoted to Science, Literature, 
and General Intelligence. 


Pureno.oey forms a leading feature, which will be fully 
explained, amply illustrated with portraits of the virtuous 
and vicious, and its doctrines applied to all the practical 
interests and pursuits of the Human Race. 


PuysioLoey, or the Laws of Life and Health, will be 
clearly defined, extensively illustrated, and made interest- 
ing and profitable to all, 


Home Epvucarion will occupy much attention, and be 
just the kind of knowledge that the mother requires, as a 
guide in the discharge of her important duties. 


Youne Men will find the Journal a friend and foster- 
father, to encourage them in virtue, shield them from yice, 
and to prepare them for usefulness and success in life. 


MaGNeETIsM, which seems to open to the world a new 
field of interest in the empire of mind, will be unfolded, 
and a rational explanation given of its phenomena. 

AGRICULTURE will receive much attention, and make the 
Journal eminently valuable to the farmer, and indeed to all 
who have a fruit tree or a garden. 

Mecnanicat.—As at least one-half the wealth of the 
world comes through the exercise of the faculty of Con- 
structiveness, the various mechanical arts will be encour- 
aged, new inventions explained and illustrated with spirited 
engravings. 

Tue Narurat Sciences, Art, Literature, Mechanism, 
Agriculture, and General Lntelligence, will constitute an es- 
sential feature for 1852. 

EneRavinas, to illustrate the leading topics of the Jour- 
nal, will commend this volume to all readers. 


Tux Mecuanic, the Farmer, the Professional Man, the 
Student, the Teacher, and the Mother, will find each num- 
ber of the Journal an instructive and valuable companion. 


To Frienps AnD Co-WorxkeRs—.Every individual who is 
interested in human progress, is earnestly invited to aid in 
the circulation of this Journal. 


TERMS IN ADVANCE: 


Single copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten copies, one year, $7 00 
Five copies, one year, 4 00 | Twenty copies, one y’r, 10 00 
Please address all letters, post-Patp, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., New York. 
{(e" The New Volume commences in July, 1852. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our Frienps anv Co-WorKERs in the diffusion of Phre- 
nological and Physiological Science, will desire to see 
EVERY FAMILY provided with a copy of this man-reforming 
Journal for 1852, Now is the time to lend this good cause 
your,aid. It will cost you but an earnest and honest word, 
and that word may send lasting blessings to unborn thou- 
sands. 





Those who have read one volume of the Journal, will 
find little difficulty in convincing any reasonable mind of 
the paramount advantages of Phrenology and Physiology 
in self-improvement, and the proper development and 
training of the rising generation, a knowledge of which 
may be obtained through the Phrenolegical Journal. 


This Journal will be sent in clubs to different post-offices 
when desired, as it frequently happens that old subscribers 
wish to make a present of a yolume to their friends who re- 
side in other places, 








PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





Money on allspecie-paying banks will be received in pay- 
ment forthe Journal. Several] bank-notes or postage-stamps 
may be inclosed in a letter without increasing the postage. 


Drafts on New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, always pre- 
ferred. Large sums shguld be sent in drafts or checks, 
payable to the order of Fowlers and Wells. 





All letters addressed to the Publishers, to insure their 
receipt, should be plainly written, containing the name of 
the Post-orricre, County, and Starz, 


Now is the time to form Clubs for the Journal for 1852, 
All subscriptions commence and close with the Volume. 

Sreciat Noricre.—All letters and other communications 
designed for the Journal, should be post-paid and directed 
to Fow.ers anp WELLS, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 





Tur PHRENOLOGICAL Bust, designed for learners, show, 
ing the exact location of all the Organs, may be packed and 
sent by Express, or as freight [not by mail] to any part of 
the globe. Price, including box for Packing, $1 25. Ad- 


dress, post-paid, FowLERs anp WELLS, 131 Nassau-street, 
New York, 





Fow ers AND WELLs have all works on Phonography, 
Hydropathy, Physiology, Magnetism, Phrenology, and the 
NaturalSciences generally. Booksellers supplied on the 
most liberal terms, 


Tue PHRENOLOGICAL CaBinET contains Busts and Casts 
from the heads of the most distinguished men that ever 
lived: Skulls, both human and animal, from all quarters of 
the globe, including Pirates, Robbers, Murderers, and 
Thieves: also numerous Paintings and Drawings of cele- 
brated individuals, living and dead: and is always open 
free to visitors. 





Spatpine’s [IMpRoveD GRAHAM Four is for sale at N. 
H. Wolfe’s, No. 17 South-street, New York ; Jobn D, Gard- 
ner & Co., Flour Commission Merchants, Boston; Wyman 
R. Barrett, Commission Merchant, Albany; and by L, A. 
Spalding, Lockport, New York. 

This flour is made of the best quality white wheat, and 
warranted superior to any flour hitherto known as Graham 
flour. It makes a superior loaf of brown-bread, rusk, 
cakes, and pie-crust, and where used is highly approved. 
Try it and then judge, 





82 Nassau-sTREET.—-Boot-makers’ Union Association—- 
boots,shoes, and gaiters at retail and wholesale prices. 


Tue PHonocrapuic Tracner.—An inductive exposition 
of Phonography, intended to afford complete and thorough 
instruction to those who have not the assistance of an oral 
teacher. By E. WexssTeR. Price, 40 cents. Fowlers and 
Wells, Publishers. Agents, Teachers, and Trade supplied 
at No. 131 Nassau-street, New York, and No, 142 Washing- 
ton-street, Boston. 

Phonography has now become a fixed fact. It has found 
aniche from which it cannot be forced. A more philo- 
sophical, convenient, and efficient process has not been in- 
vented. Itissimple. A child learns it readily. The pres- 
ent manaal is intended to aid the learner in Phonography— 
in the work of self instruction. With the rules and exam- 
ples which it presents, there is no need of an oral teacher. 
Everything is clear. A few days’ study will make the pupil 
master of the principles of the science, and at the cluse of 
the course, he cannot fail to become well-grounded in the 
elements of the English language.—New York Tribune. 


Buiake’s PATENT Fire-proor Paint.—The original and 
only genuine article that can be sold or used without in- 
fringing my Patent, and which,in afew months after ap- 
plied, turns to SLATE or sTonzg, forming acomplete ENAMEL 
Or COAT OF MAIL, Over whatever covered, bidding defiance 
to fire, water, or weather. It has now beenin use over 
seven years,and where first applied is now like astone. 

Look out for WORTHLESS COUNTERFEITS, as scores of 
unprincipled persons are grinding up stone and various 
kinds of worthless stuff,and endeavoring to sellit as Fire- 
Proof Paint. [haverecentlycommenced three suitsagainst 
partiesinfringing my rights, and am determined to prose- 





cute every one [ can detect. The genuine,eitherin dry © 


powder orground in oil, of different colors, can at all times 


be had at the General Depot, 84 Pearl-street, New York, ~ 


from the patentee, Wm.B AKE, 


Se.tpno’s Anglesey Leg and Artificial Hand, manufactur- 
ed by WILLIAM SELPHO, 24 Spring-street, New York. 
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PUBLISHED BY PHRENOLOGICAL FACTS physical strength to bear close and continued 


application to study. He would not succeed 


E 0 yy j é y S Qy ) Mf é j j S3 eee either in a general business or mercantile 


A few weeks since, a talented and wealthy department, for he has not the abilities, 


intellectually, or the disposition, and would 
be sure to fail of success, even if cireumstan- 





131 Nassav-St., New York. merchant of Boston, called at our office with 

: his son to test the truth of Phrenology; 
requesting that neither he nor his son should 
be questioned in any respect, until after the 





ces were more than commonly favorable.” 


Contents for September. 
At the close of the examination we obsery- 





Phrenological Facts in every A Social Experiment......+++++ 65 Ecaination he ete ani + hi Rony ee 7 
i : gUlay’s Willssestecesese- 65 8 session. sas! é : 
ht khal ais ouan yee plate “i eet : ae I sa ed the ambitious and affectionate father af- 
irae Oli vedavad seeses ’ = nbonotes ; 

AMOK es. ceveesseereserevevecece 51 SAE mortality of New York 16 ¢ ee: Fiber repo e I F 0 °8) apnica ue fected to tears. He requested his son to 
Practical Teaching, No. 3...... 52| City..-..++-s-e-- eR DO oko — at the time, and in substance is as follows a 2 7 P . 
Natural Language of the Or- | Etherization of aLion........- ei 2 : leave the room, after which he made the 

ANS, NO, Saseorssersevcsoers 53 | Woman’s Rights Convention... — 6 This young man has a brain of only aver- ‘ 

ee “4 following statement :— 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Ohio Female College...,+++-+++ — ‘ie d t] ld f; ‘] t Ss . 

Organs of Respiration, No. 2. 54} Accident among the Mormons.. — age size, and consequently wou al O SUS- “ ven lave described the character of m 

. se $ . . . . bs) re ; 

Selfishness aud Seer raenen. 2 et Catholie a Profesians Riot .- 4 tain himself in a sphere that requires much - y 
So Sige ape ee oe oid Rao ee poRsPARARR poor HE Tha physigtopical son with singular and wonderful accuracy in 

TISULNICL. ce ee cere nee e eee reeerees axatio TANCE sees nee vecee X . Ss > : S 
Existence of the Spirit........- 57 | The West, what it is..e+seeeeee 67 bud = every particular. Would that I could have 
Remarkable Magnetic Cures... 58 | Influence of Commerce by Kos- conditions are only of average strength, by 
BORA Tikes. eee es eS ears ee peeve ll Ane Pend (hetaweawavites jdivatet that known years ago the lesson that I to-day 
-_oralbiseabacobeegpent agg bo atic leach an is have learned—it would have saved me a 

s . ks ah * ‘ “cc . . ¢< é 
Semel, bis jcharacter. sd} Willian’ f- Oe been tis *; | Physical training has been sadly neglected, 

Biography, with a portrait... 61 sino sie xe state? , ; se! world of trouble—and my son from prema- 
Doctrine of Form......0ss0++++ 62| William R. King,“ seeeee 69 | and his nervous system excited to a high and j ne 
Rottiealisinamary=s.<s-<-06i02 64 | Rank no measure of merit....+. 70 : ° ture death, which I now fear is inevitable. 

H leulated = 
Fishery Question .........++-+- 64 | Cotton Seed for food ......+-0+ 70 unnatural action. @ never was Caicu ate 
Liquor Law in-Mass........... 61} Our Journals among the People. 70 # an “Th 7 he 1 d } 
(i e young man you nave examined 1s Mm 
Burning of the Sieamboat Henry Mt. Harmony Association ....- 70 for a sphere that requires great he of ¥ S J NA 

Oe eee 64| Pair of the American Institate. 70 | Organization, either mental or physical, yet, | only son. As a parent, I have been too am- 
Burning of the Jesuit College... 65 | Answers to correspondents..... 71 | ° eye . . . . ae 
Conflagration in Montreal....+. 65 | New Publications.....6.+s0++++ u | with proper management, he might have | bitious, and in stimulating him have defeated 
Execution ot Ann Hoag........ 65 | Advertisements ......++ Caen nee 72 


excelled in a more ordinary sphere, to which | the very object which I have been so anxious 
nature has adapted him; but in his present | tosecure. I have also a daughter, who is 
Dep Lerrers.—We have on hand many letterson bu- | reduced condition of both mind and body, he | yet quite young. Iam determined that she 


siness, some without any zame,and others with no post- . 3} ‘ : ; 

é é shall have all the advantages this subject 
office address, and of course cannot answer their demands, would fail even there. The only chance for Sy , aS J 
Persons who have written and failed to receive what they | him to live long, is immediate attention to | affords. The history of my son is as follows: 
ee agente gt pa aR tare hall Bald tig physiological training and proper mental rec- | At an early age he manifested uncommon 
and contents of their former letters, Will all our friends ; ; 
be careful to subscribe their names and give the post-ofice | Yeation. aptness as a scholar, and entered college very 


ET AM aaa Be [hoe “He has naturally an active mind, and is | young. Soon after he began fo fail in both 
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Hundreds of similar instances are con- 
stantly coming under our observation and 
experience. Let anti-phrenologists satisfac- 
torily dispose of these hosts of stubborn, in- 
controvertible facts if they can. Let parents 
learn a lesson that will sink deep into their 
souls, and stir them up to immediate action, 
and no longer sleep on the very brink of 
ruin. 

A short time since, two ladies came to our 
office with a lad twelve years of age, to get a 
phrenological description of his character and 
the necessary advice. The description was 
written at the time, without any knowledge 
ot his peculiarities, except as inferred from his 
organization. The more important portion 
of the phonographie report, taken from the 
lips of the examiner, reads thus :— 

“This lad has a brain of more than com- 
mon size, and is above an average in general 
power and scope of mind. By nature, his 
constitution is fair, and with proper care and 
_ physiological training he is capable of enjoying 
health. 
present time some uncommon cause of ex- 
haustion. His habits in some respect are 
what they should not be. MHis brain is 
rather unevenly developed, and his character 
is consequently somewhat eccentric and pecu- 
liar. His general motives are good, yet he 
is severely tempted in many respects, and 
requires much attention, close watching and 
firm training to keep him on the proper 
track. In the first place particular care wiil 
be necessary with reference to his diet. Ap- 
petite is developed in the extreme, and he is 
inclined to eat too much; he should be rea- 
soned with, and checked by as mild means as 
possible. He should use plain simple food 
and avoid every thing of a stimulating na- 
ture. 

“« Secondly, hissexual feeling is strong for a 
boy of his age. It is really a premature de- 
velopment, and unless he has the best advice 
and training with reference to this faculty, he 
will be very liable to form bad habits; and I 
should not be surprised if he had already 
formed them. It is very important for him 
to bathe frequently, as often as every other 
day, and exercise much ia the open air; rise 
early and sleep on a hard bed. He should 
not be confined closely in school, nor allowed 
to go much with boys without some one to 
watch and take care of him; and he should 
not be allowed to mix with girls. Another 
tendency of his micd is to acquire and pos- 
sess, and although it is not a necessity of his 


There seems to be, however, at the 


nature to take what not dves belong to him, 
yet he is liable to form bad habits connected 
with this faculty. He is very sensitive and 
feels reproach and blame keenly. It would 
be well to praise him for his good acts, 
rather than find too much fault with him for 
his bad ones. Religious feeling and respect 
need e-pecial cultivation. He is not conten- 
tious or quarrelsome, yet is capable of great 
severity of feeling, and when his passions are 
called out and excited, is liable to do very im- 
proper if not dangerous acts. His will is 
extreme, and when aroused it is very diffi- 
cult to govern him. His intellect is above 
the average in development, and he has a 
sound mind and good memory. In fact is 
very shrewd in laying his plans ; few boys of 
his age can lay them so shrewdly, and carry 
them out so well as he can. He is capable 
of very strong affections, and those who have 
the care of him, if they understand how to 
secure his affect'ons, can have a great influ- 
ence over him. His organization considered 
as a whole, is in some respects rather unfor- 
tunate, but it may be improved by the right 
kind of training and discipline.” 


The two ladies who came with the lad 
were his aunts, with one of whom he lived. 
Said they, “ You have deseribed his character 
correctly in every particular, His constitu- 
tion was naturally good, but in consequence 
of the habits of which you spake he is now 
very weakly. He has had the advice of the 
best physicians, yet failed to get any help— 
they did not seem to understand his case. 


Tle manifests extreme affection towards fe- 


males, especially girls, and we find it very 
difficult to control hm in this respect. He 
is extremely willful, and when blamed and 
opposed frequently threatens to kill me. 
He bas several times stolen my purse and 
ran away. He has an enormous appetite, 
which it seems almost.impossible to control. 
He seems to be entirely wanting in respect, 
treating all alike, whether old or young. 
Notwithstanding all this he is very affection- 
ate; he is remarkably cunning in laying his 
plans, and carries them out with remarkable 
coolness and judgment. You have given 
knowledge and advice in reference both to his 
health and mind which I have for a long time 
sought from other sources, but in vain. I 
shall always feel under great obligations for 
the aid you have given me in understanding 
the causes of such unfortunate results.” 
Such stubborn facts as these speak volumes 
in reference to the truth and utility of phre- 


nology. Who can be so stupid and blind to 
the welfare of the human race as to reject or 
fail to investigate a science so indispensa- 
ble to its happin-ss, perfection and elevation. 
For one we envy not the condition of such a 
man or woman. 


ee 


THE CULTIVATION OF LANGUAGE. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—The question which I wish to 
present you is this, “ How shall a person acquire 
facility and correctness in the use of language ?” 
This ability, which I need, and which I see many 
persons destitute of, is what I desire to attain. I 
believe that it cannot be acquired by merely hear- 
ing good language in conversation, or reading books 
where language is employed with purity and taste ; 
for Iam so fortunate as to gain the company of 
persons, whose use of language is very correct, and 
to have access to books of almost all sorts; but I 
am always perplexed when I attempt to express 
my thoughts in writing, or more particularly in 
conversation, where I never can say what I think. 
I do not suppose that by any method this accom- 
plishment can be acquired in so great a degree, by 
those who are not endowed with it by nature, as by 
those who possess the power; but, like all other 
powers of man, it can be cultivated, and I wish to 
know the best method. I notice the different de- 
grees of this power which individuals possess : 
some easily and fully give expression to their 
thoughts, as fast as they present themselves, while 
others hesitate, stammer, become perplexed, and 
finally bolt out something uncertain, whether they 
mean it or not, or rather become desperate, and 
speak what just then strikes them as nearest right. 
I have observed some persons who seem to learn lan- 
guage almost intuitively; after meeting a word 
once or twice, it is perfectly familiar, thus they 
soon acquire a large stock of words; to others all 
words remain strangers, except a few which one 
cannot live without. There is a little girl of my 
acquaintance whose knowledge of words is truly 
wonderful for one of her age; she is fond of the 
conversation of persons older than herself, and 
while they are talking, she seems absorbed by the 
subject ; the conversation she does not forget, but 
will ask questions relative to it days after, when 
all others haye forgotten it; the words used she 
almost always makes her own; but if there are 
any which she does not entirely comprehend, she 
asks their meaning. In this way she has acquired 
a more ready command and accurate knowledge of 
words than most grown persons; every word that 
she hears she introduces into her own conversation, 
and scarcely ever uses with any other than their 
true meaning. If you should deem it proper to 
communicate to me through your Journal, or by 
letter, the best method for acquiring accuracy and 
facility in the use of language, you will not only 
oblige me personally, but, I trust, assist many 
others who are desirous of improving themselves, 
and I shall always remember, with gratitude, to 
whom I am indebted. 

Yours truly, Suites Vis \ 

[As a reply to our correspondent, we copy a few JA 
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highest pitch of healthy action. 
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paragraphs from “ Fowler on Memory.” We would 
copy the entire chapter if space would permit.] 


“MEANS OF IMPROVING LANGUAGE. 
“But this glorious gift is susceptible of ntrrove- 
MENT, and to an astonishing extent. Undoubtedly 
every reader, by duly cultivating his natural gifts 
and graces, might surpass our best speakers in 
both conversation and delivery. Certainly all can 
incalculably improve both. Would you, then, who 
hesitate in conversation, and stammer in speaking, 
perhaps cannot speak at all in public—you who 
have good ideas and glowing feelings which you 
would give fortunes to be able toconvey, but either 
utterly fail or else fall so far below your concep- 
tions as to spoil even the attempt—learn the oausr 
of this decline? Look for it in your having been 
compelled to sit on a bench and say A, and to 
smart under the lash or ferule every time you 
whispered. Or would you learn the remedy? 
Tarx. Drive out your ideas—well if you can, and 
as well as possible—but well or ill, give them vur- 
TERANCE. Join debating and speaking societies. 
Seek and make opportunities for engaging in con- 
versation and public speaking. Do not quake to 
appear before an audience; they are only men. 
Let us have vastly more public speaking on tem- 
perance, science, religion and all moral and intel- 
lectual subjects. Religious meetings afford excel- 
lent facilities, where the pastor tries to bring for- 
ward his lambs, for improving this gift, and at the 
same time doing good. Bear in mind that its rxer- 
cIsz is its restoration, just as its inaction was its 
decline. Usr worps, oral and written, in public 
and private. This will discipline Language and 
augmentits power. Action—rxrrcise—this is the 
sovereign mental panacea, the universal cultivation 
of mind. 
~ “Conversation furnishes the very best possible 
opportunity for cultivating and improving style; 
because while others are talking, we can both listen 
and arrange our own ideas and language. Those 
who cannot be really eloquent in conversation, can- 
not be eloquent anywhere. It lacks neither interest 
nor excitement, because both are brought to their 
There is also 
something in the very nature of this conversational 
interchange of ideas and feelings—in answering, 
replying, and answering again—every way calcu- 
lated, not only to elicit mental action and beauty of 
sentiment, but also to facilitate this eloquent, 
charming, forcible expression. In public speaking, 
the sentences must be cast too rapidly to allow 
that strength of thought, that arrangement of ideas 
and sentences, or that beauty of diction, amply pro- 
vided in conversation. But these facilities are too 
little improved. Neighbors spend far too little 
time in this interchange of ideas and sentiments. 
man was made to talk much. One boon my soul 
desires—frequent and protracted convERsaTIONS 
with those choice spirits occasionally met in our 
journey through life. Few know how to converse, 
or attempt to improve. Most conversation is 
tedious. Few talk ipras, and fewer still take 
pains to express them wert. But when we do 


meet kindred souls, or those highly gifted in con- 
versation, hours become minutes, so much more do 


we enjoy and live in their society, than in ordinary 
life. Oh! for a life-time, an rrerNity of such en- 
chanting converse ! 

“One conversational excellence should be gene- 
rally adopted. Each should speak longer at a 
TimME; say from one to five minutes, or till he has 
fully presented his particular idea in its various 
bearings. To do this effectually, a score or two of 
sentences—a young speech—may sometimes be re- 
quired; but let the others wait and listen without 
interrupting till their turn arrives, and then pur- 
sue a similar course. This will take time, but Give 
time; for how can it be spent more pleasantly or 
profitably ? 

“Let us then cultivate this glorious gift, and im- 
prove those conversational faculties thus bestowed 
and even urged upon us by our bountiful Creator. 
Their assiduous improvement will enable us to 
diminish existing blemishes, and add many strokes 
of beauty and impressiveness, perhaps enable us 
literally to charm mankind, by the perfection of 
our diction and composition, and contribute more 
to the happiness of ourselves and fellow men than 
if we possessed fortunes. 

“ CorRESPONDENCE also furnishes another excel- 
lent arena for the exercise and consequent improve- 
ment of Language, and indeed of the whole mind. 
It is naturally and eminently calculated to perfect 
our style of expression, and should be universally 
practiced. If you have little time, yet rake time 
thus to cultivate Language as well as to cement 
the feelings, Authorship should not be confined, 
as now, to the few. All should put thoughts on 
paper, and apply to themselves this stimulus to 
communicative progression. The time will come 
when that mass of intellect and exalted sentiment 
now pent up in “ the million” will be developed— 
when men will traffic in the productions of mind 
as much more than in lands and goods as they now 
do in the latter more than in the former. Ideas 
will yet become the great staple of human com- 
merce. The press is to be augmented a hundred 
thousand fold. Communicating and receiving ideas 
are yet to engross most of human time. “ Know- 
ledge shall run to and fro, and be increased il- 
limitably. In short, the exhaustless beauties and 
powers of the human mind are to be developed 
beyond our utmost stretch of imagination, by this 
verbal and written intercommunication of ideas and 
sentiments. For this mainly was man created ; and 
I hail with joy cheap books, cheap postage, phono- 
graphy, every increased facility for the MANIFES- 
TATION OF MIND, and exhort all to take and make 
every suitable opportunity to EXPRESS THEIR 
IDEAS.” 
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ANGER, 


BY P. L. BUELL. 


All men of talent have their easily-besetting 
sins, Some govern themselves by reason and con- 
science, others rashly follow the promptings of 
their blind animal instincts. No truly great man, 
however, is habitually under the control of his 
passions. Washington had an impetuosity of tem- 
per which required all the strength of his mighty 





intellect, and the powerful promptings of his moral 
sentiments to keep in subjection to the command, 
“ Be ye angry and sin not.”. Being angry with one 
of his officers, he walked the room in which they 
were assembled, for some time without saying a 
word, and thus allayed his passion until he was 
mentally assured that reason had assumed its 
proper station in his mind. 

Such should be the case with all, and then com- 
parative peace and quiet would reign in families, 
communities, and states. A single angry word 
will sometimes create a flame in a neighborhood 
which years cannot extinguish. We do not contend 
that a man should never be angry, for it would be 
“spitting against the wind,” as Franklin says; but 
it is our duty, as we are rational beings, not to let 
our anger get the mastery over us, and make us 
partially insane. 

Evil exists in the world, and to eradicate it some- 
thing must be done. The lawless need a check to 
their wayward propensities, and this must be done 
by those who have determination enough to enforce 
the penalty of a just law. The qualities of mind 
which lead to anger give efficiency to the character, 
and those who are destitute of these qualities are 
not fitted to do good in the world. They lack the 
necessary energy and enterprise to visit the abodes 
of poverty and distress, and administer relief. 
Hence the truthfulness of the proverb, “ Blunted 
unto goodness is the heart that anger never stir- 
reth.” 

Anger is widely different from revenge. The 
former rages for a moment in the minds of the great 
and noble, is soon forgotten, or swallowed up in 
generous emotions,—the latter takes possession of 
the weak-minded, and leads them to commit deeds 
which would put to shame the prince of darkness. 
A just and holy indignation for wrongs committed 
against ourselves or society, is praiseworthy, and 
in accordance with the precepts and example of 
the Prince of Peace, while a revengeful spirit is 
contrary to alllaws, human and divine, and makes 
man a fit representative of Pandemonium. 
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PRACTICAL TEACHING, 


BY STEPHEN J. SEDGWICK.—NO, III. 
The Recitation continued. 


“ Delightful task to rear the tender thought; 


To teach the young idea how to shoot.” 
Thomson. 


The pupils have taken their places on the 
“forms” by that same process mentioned in Art. 
No.2. While they are preparing their respective 
parts, we would call attention to an important in- 
quiry, which has risen, perchance to many a mind. 
That inquiry may have taken this form: “It 
would be very agreeable to hear pupils recite, as 
those mentioned in the preceding article, but how 
were they brought into that condition?” The an- 
swer to this is of grave and deep importance. It 
is the point on which the leaders of Education in 
America, in England and on the Continent, are 
divided. 

Arguments numerous have been brought for- 
ward, and schools many have been established by 
the respective advocates—some have succeeded, 
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With respect and deference to 
the opinions and arguments of others, we feel 
bound to give in these papers the results of our 
own experience, an experience which has grown 


others have failed. 


under various circumstances for sixteen years, 


We say, then, that the education of the child 
commences at its birth—and in these articles we 
ask not how much may haye been accomplished 
previous to that event. And this education goes 
continuously on, every circumstance from the world 
without, and from the world within (himself) leaves 
its impress on his character—tends to form and 
mold, and fix him as he is—and he will be edu- 
cated whether you will or not. 

Let him fall early into the hands of the skillful 
teacher. The first seven years (we speak of chil- 
dren generally) should be passed in pleasant walks, 
rides and conversations, combined with proper gym- 
nastics, exercises in the field and on the water. 
The pupil should be shown every piece of useful 
machinery, always beginning with the simplest, 
made famiiiar with the workshops and the tools of 
various artisans. Too much pains cannot be taken 
to give him exact notions of all these things, and 
with them the ideas of rivers, of mountains, islands, 
and plains. Lead him from the simplest element 
to the broadest characteristics that he is able to 
comprehend. The teacher will always use simple, 
correct language in his descriptions—and_ these 
must always be proportioned to the strength of 
the pupil. As often as they return to the school- 
rooms, which should be the most attractive of all 
places, each one in the class should be induced to 
give a description of what he saw—he is to be 
aided in giving his descriptions, just as we would 
extend our finger to him, in his first attempt to walk. 
As soon as he has acquired the strength to hold 
a piece of crayon, put him to the blackboard, and 
by the same pleasant process cause him to draw a 
picture of what he saw—all these exercises to be 
accompanied on the part of the teacher by a win- 
ing. pleasant, noble, truthful dispositioa. Win the 
little child’s heart, (and you can by this process,) 
and sooner than you are aware, you will have the 
foundation laid, on which you can rear a structure 
as lofty and as fair as your own ideal! Teacher, 
do you feel that your ideal is a desirable one, and 
would it give you pleasure to see it spring into the 
actual? If so—then, forward—if not, up at once 
and cultivate the homestead. 

If this process be faithfully carried out, at the 
age of eight, your pupil will have a fine, healthy, 
vigorous frame, and a mind in every respect equal— 
there has been no forcing.’ It has been a growth— 
your boy has learned to write and to draw, and 
has the power of description, and can give a clear 
statement by writing, by picture and by voice, of 
what he wishes. 

This pupil is now ready and eager to begin with 
books—and he is now prepared to get what is val- 
uable in them, and not to be buried by the rubbish 
also there found. 

This same process has been continued since his 
commencement with books for four years, with the 
same care, precision, and thorough mastery of 
every point, and he is now twelve years old, and as 
such we meet him in the “ geography class,” 





Pupil C was excused from naming the popula- 
tion of the cities on the canals. 

Pupil D is ready and he shows us his drawing, 
which was a profile of the Erie canal from Albany 
to Utica. He informs us that the line drawn on 
the map is intended to show us its direction, or as 
it would appear to us could we be suspended in 
the air above it, and look from that position down 
upon it. But a profile or sectional view is one 
which is obtained from its projection on a perpen- 
dicular plane. 

Teacher, “ You are correct—you may now favor 
us with a familiar illustration of what you mean.” 


Pupil. “This wooden representation of a moun- 
tain” (he here takes one from the cabinet) “I 
would represent thus” (he here draws a picture of 
it on the board.) ‘Now if I pass a sharp knife 
through it from its apex to its base,” (this he can 
do, as it is so constructed that a knife-blade can 
be passed through it, in several directions, for 
the purpose of showing plans and sections of various 
kinds.) “I would represent this section (showing it 
to the teacher and class) “ thus”— (he draws its out- 
line on the board.) He continues. “ Ina canal the 
water must be level—but as the surface of the 
earth is uneyen, these levels must be variously 
situated with respect to each other, some must be 
higher than others.” 

Teacher. “ What do you understand by the ex- 
pression higher than others ?” 

Pupil. “ At a greater distance from the center 
‘of the earth.” 

Teacher. “ Proceed.” 

Pupil. “ When we wish to lift a boat from one 
level to another, we do it by means of an arrange- 
ment called a lock. This is a stone basin on our 
canals, about 90 feet in length, 15 wide, with a depth 
varying according to the ascent to be overcome. 
At each end of this basin are two large gates, and 
in each of these are two small ones, sometimes 
these smaller ones are placed in the sides of the 
basin. The larger gates meet each other, making 
an angular point where they touch. This angular 
point is directed inward for the lower gates, and 
outward for the higher ones. I now wish to take 
my boat through. The lower large gates are 
opened, and the lower small ones closed. The 
water within and without these gates is on the 
same level, otherwise the gates could not be opened. 
The boat is passed within, and the lower large 
gates are closed. Now the smaller gates above 
are opened, and this allows the water to flow into 
the basin from above, and as it cannot escape, it 
fills the Lasin, or lock, and of course lifts the boat 
up, the water continues to run in until it is of the 
same hight as that of the higher level; when so, 
the upper gates are easily opened, and the boat 
passes on her journey.” 

Teacher. “ We excuse pupil E from his descrip- 
tion at this time.” 

Pupil F states that he was required to draw a 
plan of Ontario county. He shows his map, and is 
about to give the direction of its bounding lines, 
when the teacher tells him to omit that part for 
the present. 

He then states, “ that a portion of the surface of 
the earth, 40 rods in length, and 4 rods wide, is 
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what is called one acre; fifty such pieces in one 
body constitute, as to size, a very good farm, This 
is owned by one person and is cultivated by him— 
fences separate it from his neighbors’ farms, and it 
is acknowledged his, and is secured to him by the 
Jaws of the land—seyeral such farms, when con- 
sidered collectively, are called a Town, and the 
people residing in the town, taken collectively, pos- 
sess certain rights. When several Towns are con 

nected together they constitute a County—and 
several of these make a State. Now in the case of 
the farm, this man’s land extends to a certain dis- 
tance and there stops, and beyond that the man 
knows he has no right to go. His neighbor’s land 
comes to the same point. For practical purposes 
the fence is considered the line and is sufficiently 
exact, but itis always acknowledged to stand the 
the one-half on Mr. A’s land and the other half on 
Mr. B’s. I may get closer to the idea of a boun- 
dary line by taking two pieces of board, the one of 
pine and the other of cherry. I plane them to a 
straight edge, now I bring these edges together; if 
they have been planed toa very straight edge, you 
can easily see that there could only be a small space 
between them; no sheet of paper could be passed 
between—even light must stop there, yet we know 
that each board has its limit—and that portion of 
space between them is the plane of separation—and 
thé edge of that plane is the line of boundary ; and 
it is the mathematical idea of a line, viz., That 
which has length, without breadth or thickness.” 


Pupil G proceeds. He was to give the latitude 
and longitude of the principal points of the State. 


“The southern extremity of New York is 40 de- 
grees and 80 minutes north latitude. The northern 
boundary is the 45th parallel of latitude north. 
The eastern line, not including Long Island, will 
average near 84 degrees east longitude, from 
Washington ; and the western limit nearly reaches 
the 3d degree west from Washington. Two-thirds of 
of the southern boundary, which separates it from 
Pennsylvania, is the 42d parallel of north latitude.” 


Teacher. “Explain the terms latitude and 
longitude.” 

Pupil. “The distance of a place on the surface of 
the earth, from the equator, measured on the arc of 
the meridian which passes through that place, is 
its latitude. In other words, it is the angle formed 
by a line vertical to the place and the plane of the 
equator, meeting at the center of the earth. Longi- 
tude may be reckoned from any place whatever. 
It is generally counted 180 degrees east from the 
starting point, and the same number west. Some 
reckon 360 degrees around to the place of i eginning. 
Now as all meridians meet at the pole, it is clear, 
that as we advance to the north or to the south 
from the equator, the distance between these 
meridians diminishes, until at the pole that dis- 
tance reduces to nothing. Hence, to find the dis- 
tance between any two meridians on any: parallel, 
becomes an important problem.” 

Teacher, “ You may state the formula for find- 
ing that distance.” 

Pupil. “Multiply the length of a degree on 
the equator, by the cosine of the latitude of the 
given parallel, considering the radius equal to 1.” 
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We have now passed over, what we proposed, 
with the exception of one pupil. Now this lesson 
should be connected with three similar lessons 
one on the Geoloyy of the State, one on its Natural 
History, and one on its Political History. The 
reader may exclaim, how long would it take to 
finish the geography of the world at this rate? 
We think there should be more anxiety on the 
question, how wel/ does he understand his subject ? 
We see from this recitation, and that, too, without 
a scrutinizing glance, that these pupils are well 
versed in other branches of study. By this pro- 
cess of conducting study it is quite impossible to 
pursus any branch of knowledge far, without be- 
coming more or less acquainted with all the rest. 
The closer we push our inquiries, the more numer- 
ous will become the points of contact with other 
branches. 

Every step brings new subjects before the atten” 
tion, the sphere of inquiry is widened. Our princi- 
ples must become greater in their reach. We are 
fired by the discovery of new aspects in the 
literary and moral world, and, as a writer has finely 
said, “ Though it seems at first view, a paradox, the 
true way to general knowledge is the ardent pur- 
suit of particular studies.” The soundest general 
scholars are, not. seldom, such as originally pro- 
posed to themselves the cultivation of some humble 
and narrow sphere of thought, just as the greatest 
farmers are apt to be those who, beginning with a 
hand’s breadth of land, have patiently drawn forth 
its latent riches, and, year by year, redeemed new 


. roods from the forest and the marsh, until broad 
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meadows wave with their harvests, and the dis- 
tant hills are covered with their flocks. 
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NATURAL LANGUAGE 
OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS. 


NO. Ill. 
SELF-ESTEEM. 


The natural language of the mental organs, 
which is seen in the attitudes of the body, the car- 
riage of the head and the expression of the face, 
communicates to the observer as correct an idea of 
the feelings and character of the individual as 
his words could possibly do. Contrast the quiet 
dignity of this figure with the cringing submissive- 
ness of the stooping figure on page 11, and the 
character of each is fully revealed. Observe, too, 
the marked difference in the shape of their heads at 
the crown, upward and backward of the ears in the 
region of Self-Esteem, and we have the secret of 
their difference in character. What need the one 
to say “I command,” “I respect myself,” “I take 
the responsibility ;” or the other “As yow please 
sir, I comply.” 

These sentiments are plainly seen in their entire 
attitudes and expressions of face, as well as in the 
shape of their heads—in the lordly elevation of the 
one, and in the humiliating drooping of the other 
at the crown. 

The prevalent disposition of this person is confi- 


dence, self-love, even pride, the excessive degree 


of Self-Esteem. When the organ is in marked pre- 
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SELF-ESTEEM VERY LARGE—THE MAN OF DIGNITY. 


dominance, it is known by the elevation of the ver- 
tex towards the back-head. Nothing is better 
known than the peculiar attitude of pride. 

This head, which sustains itself always upon its 
body straight and stiff, which never bends even 
when it is insulted, that look which seems scarcely 
to deign to fix itself on others, that entire air of 
restraint, dry and cold, that composed physiogno- 
my, whose expression is immediately felt by every 
one. If we analyze the organization of this one, 
so full of the sense of his merit, we perceive that 
the head is higher than it is broad, and that the 
mass of the brain is more placed in front and above 
than laterally and behind the ear. He is endowed 
with a fair ratio of intelligence, but especially the 
perceptive faculties. Benevolence is moderate, 
Veneration, Firmness, and Conscientiousness large. 
There is but little Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness. Amativeness, Cautiousness, and Approbat- 
iveness are all of moderate proportion. This dis- 
position, taken together, render him inoffensive, but 
he is endowed with prejudices of birth, and such a 
man is naturally aristocratic, and a partisan of ab- 
solute power of priesthood and social distinctions, 

He may be benevolent and just, even to those 
whom he corsiders his inferiors, provided that his 
natural pride be not ruffled, nor his convictions at- 
tacked. He is not an aggressor, he is only haughty 
and cold, and if he is dissatisfied, he intrenches 


himself in the impregnable strength of dignity and 
disdainful obstinacy. 

If we compare this head with that of the “man 
of authority,” in the July number, page 11, before 
whom the other is bending in abject submission, we 
shall see a marked difference. This, as above inti- 
mated, is not aggressive and tyrannical, because 
Combativeness and Destructiveness are moderate, 
though his large Self-Esteem and Firmness give 
him a cold, quite unbending dignity. The other 
has a broad head at the base, showing very strong 
propensities, including Combativeness and Destruet- 
iveness, which make him austere, captious, and se- 
vere, and joined with his very large Firmness and 
Self-Esteem, and low moral powers, we have the 
personification of a haughty, overbearing, tyranni- 
cal despot, easily exasperated by the least contra- 
diction, insult, or disrespect, and when thus aroused 
nothing can satisfy but the most summary and hu- 
miliating punishment. 


Such a man should never be permitted to exer- 
cise irresponsible power, for unless their pride be 
flattered, and their haughty, overbearing disposi- 
tions conciliated, they fly into a rage of offended 
dignity, their fury becomes unrestrained, and they 
constitute themselves sole judge, jury, and execu- 
tioner, and wo to the child, man, or horse, that may 
chance to be the object of their wounded pride and 
irritated passion. 2 
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ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
OF THE ORGANS OF RESPIRATION. NO. Il. 


BY A. P. DUTCHER, M. D. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF A FREE SUPPLY OF FRESH AIR. 

The venous blood being deprived of its carbon in the manner 
described in our first number, it must be apparent to every reader, 
that a free supply of fresh air is indispensable to the health and safety 
of the system. Almost everybody can testify, from their own ex- 
perience, to the disagreeable effects produced by confinement for a 
length of time in a close room, especially where a number of indi- 
viduals are collected therein. A person in health generally re- 
spires about twenty times a minute, and takes in at every breath 
about forty cubic inches of air, (rather more than a pint,) the oxy- 
gen of which is not only nearly all used up, but forms part of a sub- 
stance as positively injurious to health as are the fumes of burning 
charcoal. When, therefore, a number of persons for a Jong time 
breathe the same atmcsphere, without any ventilation or renewal of 
it, they rapidly exhaust the air of its healthy properties, and subject 
themselves to great danger. The reason is this:—No pure fresh 
oxygen being admitted to the lungs, the venous blood cannot part 
with its carbon, because this gas is the only means by which it 
can be taken away. The blood, therefore, does not become revi- 
talized; it has to go back to the heart from the lungs in its 
impure state, and it is sent through the body totally untit to give it 
proper nourishment, thus injuring and debilitating the whole system. 

For a few important and practical truths upon ventilation, I would 
refer the reader to Fowler’s Physiology, Animal and Mental, (page 
172,) a work that should be in the hands of every man who de- 
sires health and happiness. 


THE CORSET, 


Capacious lungs and a free supply of fresh air, being so important 
to the development and integrity of the system, how absurd and 
wicked to incapacitate them for the fulfillment of their functions— 
to prevent their expansion—to shut out the very breath of life that 
gives development and symmetry to the whole system. The lungs, 
by the very nature of their construction, are so arranged that they 
can receive no more air into them than is sufficient to supply the 
increased capacity produced by the enlargement of the chest. The 
respiratory muscles enlarge the chest to a certain extent, and a 
quantity of air just sufficient to fill the lungs is taken in, and no 
more, All that can be taken in is necessary to purify the blood 
thoroughly, and if by any cause, the requisite quantity of oxygen is 
prevented from reaching the lungs, the whole system feels the effects, 

By referring to the anatomy of the chest, the reader will see, that 
a large portion of its walls are made of elastic cartilage, which will 
readily yield to pressure. The object of these cartilages is principally 
to assist in expiration and inspiration. Their flexibility may be 
proved by placing a hand on each side and pressing them together, 
the sides can be thus made to yield several inches. You will, 
therefore, perceive, that if a bandage is tightly drawn around the 
chest, and continued there for a short time, not only will the chest 
be prevented from fully expanding by the confinement of the dia- 
phragm as well as the ribs, and a great quantity of air shut out 
from the lungs, by which the venous blood will be unable to give 
off all its carbon, but the right side of the heart must labor harder 
to propel the blood through the constricted lungs, and the left side 
also to keep in motion a fluid less suited to its action. The delicate 


« 


nerves have an unnatural duty to perform; and apart from the 
distressing palpitation almost universally experienced by those who 
yield to the habit of tight lacing, enlargement of the heart, thick- 





OUTLINE OF- VENUS DE MEDICIS. OUTLINE FORM OF A MODERN BELLE. 





SKELETON AS ART DEFORMED IT. 


SKELETON AS NATURE FORMED IT. 


ness of the valves, inflammation of the lungs, consumption, and a long 
train of diseases ensue, to embitter and shorten their days. 

But aside from the various disorders which tight lacing produces, 
it destroys the symmetry of the chest and the beauty of the com- 
plexion and countenance. The effect of a band drawn around the 
chest, so as to prevent its full expansion, at the moment when we 
inspire, necessarily impedes the free circulation of the blood, and 
especially that in the superficial vessels under the skin. Of course 
the complexion suffers, it being at first of a deep unnatural red, and 
afterwards of a pallid dingy hue. The features are also in a measure 
distorted; for, unavoidably, when the breathing is irregular, the 
nostrils are thrown into more frequent and hurried action; or, if 
the air be inhaled through the mouth, the lips contract unpleas- 
antly; the eyes at the same time have a staring expression, and a 
fullness, if not actual projection—all foreign to the beauty of the 
countenance. If these are some of the effects of a single band 
around the waist, how much greater must be those from inclosing 
the entire chest in tight corsets. A woman tightly laced, will have, 
in despite of all exertions to the contrary, an afflicted, if not suffer- 
ing countenance ;-—she cannot possibly in that state exhibit that 
lively play of features, and ingenuous expression of face, which she 
could do without effort at another time, Every change pf motion, 
however transient, is promptly followed by a change of respiration, 
marked either by more frequent movements, or greater expansion of 
chest; but how can an emotion be indulged in, or how receive its 
appropriate expansion, if the sides of the chest be pressed in as if 
with iron ? 
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Dr. E. H. Dixon, in his beautiful and chaste 
work on the “ Diseases of Woman,” has the 
following eloquent remarks on the injurious 
effect of this relic of ignorance and barbarity : 
“Look at nature as spread out before your 
view of the whole universe; look at her 
thousand tribes of ever-moving, changing 
life; her insects, birds, and beasts; behold 
them in their varied states of action and re- 
pose; the birds of the air, the lambs that 
skip over the verdant meadow; has she ever 
been known to interpose an obstacle to the 
fulfillment of her ends? Could the eagle 
soar to the clouds, or the lark sing his matin 
lay, if the great process of life’s renovation 
We know that 
their muscular activity, their power of rising 
in the air, depend on the perfect freedom of 
their respiration. 
pursuit, of obtaining food, is never denied 
them. 
of reason, reserye to our skill of improving 
the forms of nature. 

“Do we talk of beauty? 
sculpture. 
reverse of modern deformity. Not a modern 
shape is to be seen amongst all the classic 
sculpture of Italy. Graceful carriage? It 
is a union of delicacy in its use, combined 
with evident strength ; the limbs are planted 
with firmness in the successive steps; the 
chest expands freely; the head is erect; the 
eyes on a level with the horizon, and fre- 
quently elevated to the heavens—is this a 
description of every-day life? The tottering 
step, the panting or suppressed respiration, 
the immoveable chest, the downcast lids—are 
they not visible wherever we turn our eyes? 


were checked within them ? 


The means of escaping 


We alone, with our higher powers 


I appeal to 
The- forms of classic art are the 


“Not a movement of the human frame 
but is dependent for its energy and graceful- 
ness on the property of organic and volunta- 
ry contractability. The former, you know, 
means nothing more than the power of con- 
traction possessed by the muscular system— 
that power which holds it together, and de- 
velops its increase, by causing the secretion 
of new particles from the blood. It moves 
the heart, lungs, stomach, and bowels. Vol- 
untary contractability is the power of walk- 
ing, extending the hands, and every move- 
ment performed bys the will. Now, let me 
ask, when do we enjoy them in the highest 
degree ? Is it when we possess health? Soon, 
in a momentary attack of fainting, we are 
completely deprived of voluntary, and partly 
_ of organic contractability ; and can we pos- 
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motion is crippled by the barbarous corset ?” 
We have already alluded, in a former num- 
ber, to the effect produced by undecarbonized 
blood upon the brain, the seat of the intel- 
leevual faculties, clouding and obscuring its 
operations. It is bad enough to breathe a 
vitiated atmosphere, but to exclude the deli- 
cate lungs from the use of even that, to de- 
prive the impure blood of a part of that re- 
storing power, imperfect as it is, and to drive 
the already overburdened heart to still great- 
er effort, is a practice baneful to health, des- 
structive to beauty, and injurious to the mor. 
al and intellectual faculties. 
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SELFISHNESS AND BENEVOLENCE. 


BY REY. 8, F. CLARKE. 

The selfish man that lives for himself alone, who 
neither ministers to nor cares for the kindly sym- 
pathies of others, is, like the stagnant pool of wa- 
ter, a lifeless, useless being, fit only to infest the 
social world with pestilent moral disease ; while 





the benevolent heart, that is ever open to the sym- 
pathies of others, and continually sending forth its 
springs of kindness to minister comfort to needy 
souls, ig like the beautiful lake among the hills, 
which receives into itself the cool rivulets from the 
mountains, warms them in its own sunlit bosom, 
reflects back again the smile which admiring heay- 
en bestows on its own loveliness, and then sends 
forth its gladdened waters, in rejoicing streams, to 
give new verdure to the plains, and beauty to the 
meadows below. You will always see fragrant 
lilies floating on the bosom of such a lake, and 
cheerful smiles playing on the countenance that 
radiates the loveliness of such a heart. 
———_—_~+e 
PRESENTIMENTS 

AND SECOND SIGHT. 

In our article on the Law of Sympathy, published 
in the last number of this Journal, it was shown 
that man, being connected with the great Whole 
of things, of which all things, in common with Him- 
self, are parts, is subject to the infiuence of all 
things, and is liable to be, as it were, sympathetic- 
ally affected by the ethereal emanations of every 
form, organism, or creation, in being; and thav the 
affection will be more or less intense according to 
the nearness or remoteness of his conjunction, either 
as to space or state, with the object from which 
the influence proceeds, If the facts presented in 
that article have caused in the reader’s mind”a 
sufficiently clear appreciation of the truthfulness of 
this proposition, it will not be difficult for him to 
rise thence to the induction of still higher truths, 
or conceive that an intensation of sympathies, 
thus exemplified, may, in some instances, amount 
to the clearest and most direct intellectual percep- 
tions. With this a priori view of the probabilities 
of such mental phenomena, we proceed to exem- 
plify their actual existence by the following state- 
ments: 

It is by no means uncommon for persons, espe- 
cially those of a delicate nervous organization, to 
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have presentiments more or less distinct, concern- 
ing various matters in which their own interests or 
affections are involved. One, perhaps, will have 
an irresistible feeling that he is about to reeeive a 
letter from an absent friend, or that a certain friend 
is about to visit him, or that things are being said 
or done in distant places which affect his reputation 
or interests in some way. Another, without any 
apparent cause, will perhaps have an unconquer- 
able feeling that some calamity is about to befall 
him, or that death is soon to occur within the circle 
of his friends; and many have, in the same way, 
had accurate premonitions of their own death, 
The fulfillment of such impressions, frequently un- 
der circumstances which preclude every reasonable 
hypothesis of chance or mere coincidence, shows 
that they originate in true causes connected, in some 
way, with the events which they foreshadow. 


When the emanating spheres of persons, espe- 
cially as characterized by any fixed purpose, inten- 
tions or will, constitute the cause of these impres- 
sions, the mode of the production of the latter is of 
course obvious, according to magnetic and sympa- 
thetic laws, explained in previous numbers of this 
Journal. JI will here cite the following facts, in 
further illustration of the subject at issue: 

A clergyman informed me, that the mother of 
his wife, a lady residing in Providence, R. I, re- 
ceived one time a distinct presentiment that her 
husband, who was a sea captain, would return home 
from a voyage the next day, although there wes no 
She 
stated her confident impression to her family and 
friends, and prepared tv receive her husband. He 
accordingly came on the next day, and, being seated 
in her room, awaiting his arrival, the wife knew 
the instant he placed his hand upon the door knob: 
and, as he entered, she had already risen from her 


exterior reason for expecting him so soon. 


seat, and was advancing to receive him. 

A similar mental phenomenon happened to the 
wife of Mr. W., a gentleman of my acquaintance, 
residing in Brooklyn. While lying in her bed one 
morning, she became distinctly impressed that the 
brother of Mr. W. would arrive that morning from 
Massachusetts, and that she must rise and prepare 
to receive him, She stated her impression to her 
husband, who ridiculed her, as there was no exter- 
nal reason to expect his brother at that time. She, 
however, arose and made a fire, after which she 
went to the door and looked down the street, and 
saw her husband’s brother coming at the distance 
of a couple of blocks. 

Such phenomena, though insignificant to the 
thoughtless, are really wonderful to the reflecting 
psychologist, as showing the possibility, even while 
in the normal state, of a supersensuous communion 
of soul with soul, on which intervening space can ex- 
ert but little modifying influence ! 

But, in the same way, certain susceptible per- 
sons may be impressed with striking events which 
are about to occur in nature, by coming into com- 
munion with the spheres of their causes ; for it has 
already been intimated, that all objects and con- 
ditions in external nature have their characteristic 
spheres which communicate with the spheres of all 
other objects in the great system of things of 
which they are a part, and thus communicate with 
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the sphere of the human soul. Not only are some 
human beings, but even some of the lower animals, 
subject to this kind of presentiment, as those are 
aware who are acquainted with the natural history 
of the bee and the beaver. 

I will now relate a case of a somewhat dissimi- 
lar, but perhaps still more remarkable, character. 
A physician, an intimate acquaintance of the writer, 
residing in Newark, N. J., was called upon to at- 
tend a lady in a neighboring village, who was sup- 
posed to be in the last stages of dysentery, having 
been pronounced incurable by the physicians re- 
sident in the village. Being a personal acquaint- 
ance and friend of the lady, and feeling the deepest 
interest in her recovery, the physician, as he was 
examining and contemplating her case, seemed to 
feel all her symptoms, as by physical sympathy, 
with the greatest distinctness, in his own body, and 
was fully impressed with the precise character of 
her disease. He soon fell into a state of deep men- 
tal abstraction, and seemed to see, as by spiritual 
vision, a small plant of a kind he had never before 
particularly noticed, and of the medicinal properties 
of which he had, until that moment, been entirely 
ignorant. He was fully impressed, that a decoc- 

tion made from that plant was precisely what the 
patient required ; and as he turned from the bed, 
he assured her anxious family that her life was in 
no imminent danger. He then walked out into an 
adjoining lot, and,a few rods from the house, he 
found a quantity of plants of the identical kind he 
had seen in his vision. He brought a handful of 
the plants to the house, prepared the decoction, 
and gave it to the patient, and, to use his own 
_words, “it acted like a charm.” The disease was 
immediately checked, and in a few days the lady 
Thave this account from the 
physician’s own lips, and know that entire confi- 
dence may be placed in his veracity. It would 
seem that in this instance, the physician, being 
rendered susceptible to the influence of the patient 
by the interest he felt in her case, became, as he 


was perfectly well. 


contemplated her condition, involuntarily magnet- 
ized to an extent which rendered him partially 
clairvoyant. 

The foregoing case exhibits, in a slight degree of 
development, a faculty which has been termed 
“second sight,” which is nothing more than a kind 
of natural clairvoyance. This faculty is said to be 
quite common in some parts of Germany, and of 
Denmark, and especially among the Highlands of 
Scotland, where the pure and highly electric state 
of the atmosphere probably favors its development. 
The Scottish seers will often have distinct views of 
distant scenes and transactions, and sometimes even 
visions of coming events. The marvelous accounts 
of psychological phenomena of this kind with 
which Scottish literature abounds, are, no doubt, 
in some instances, tinctured with undue credulity ; 
but the numerous and undesigned coincidences in 
the essential features of these phenomena, as oc- 
curring at different times, to different persons, and 
in all countries, show that they have a foundation 
somewhere, that is more substantial than the aerial 
figments of superstition; take the following case : 

“A friend of mine,” says Mrs. Crowe, “knew a 
lady who, being in a natural state of clairvoyance, 
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without magnetism, saw the porter of the house 
where her son lodged, ascend to his room with a 
carving knife, go to his bed where he lay asleep, 
lean over him, then open a chest, take out a fifty 
pound note, and retire. On the following day she 
met her son and asked him if he had any money in 
the house ; he said yes, he had fifty pounds 
whereupon she bade him seek it—but it was gone. 
They stopped payment of the nete, but did not 
prosecute, thinking the evidence insufficient. Sub- 
sequently the porter, being taken up for other 
crimes, the note was found crumpled up at the bot- 
tom of an old purse belonging to him.” 

The remarkable case of Swedenborg’s correctly 
describing the origin, progress and final extinguish- 
ment of a fire in Stockholm, whilst he himself was 
in Gottenburg, (which case has been frequently 
related,) seems to belong to the class of phenomena 
now under consideration. The same probably may 
be said of the case of Elisha being able to inform the 
king of Israel what the hostile king of Syria did 
and said in his bed-chamber. (2 Kings, vi. 12.) 

Perhaps a form in which the faculty of second 
sight manifests itself more frequently than in any 
other, is the form cof previsions of funerals, A 
visionary coffin is perhaps seen to be carried from 
a particular house, and to be borne on a hearse to 
a particular burying ground, being accompanied by 
a funeral procession, the precise order, movements, 
windings, haltings, &e., of which are sometimes ob- 
served. In the course of a few weeks afterwards, 
the same scene is sure to be enacted in the outer 
world. Authentic instances of this kind of pre- 
visions are recorded in Mrs. Crowe’s “ Night Side of 
Nature,” Sutilling’s “ Pneumatology,” 
“Seeress of Prevorst,” cc. 


Kerner’s 


A girl about seventeen years of age, of a remark- 
able magnetic constitution, and exhibiting a deci- 
ded predominance of the ganglionic over the cere- 
bral system, recently told me that she was subject 
to frequent fits of somnambulism, during which, 
among other singular exercises which she frequent- 
ly experienced, she was sometimes irresistibly 
impelled to rise from her bed and _ proceed, in the 
middle of the night, to some burying ground, and 
select a place for a particular person indicated in 
her impressions, to be buried. After selecting the 
spot, she would generally see a visionary funeral 
procession, bearing the body of the individual, en- 
tering the burying ground, when, after observing 
the order of the procession, she would be so far re- 
leased from the spell which bound her, as to be 
permitted to return home. Her parents had en- 
deavored to prevent her, in some instances, from 
making these nocturnal excursions, but it was 
found, that if she was prevented on the first night, 
the same promptings returned on the next, and 
gave her no rest until the journey was made. The 
person in respect to the close of whose mortal affairs 
she became thus interiorly solicitous, was al ways 
sure to die soon afterwards, and to be buried in the 
very spot indicated, his body being escorted thither 
by a funeral procession precisely such as the vision 
foreshadowed. What perhaps renders this phe- 
nomenon the more difficult of solution, is the fact, 
that in some instances, the person whose death was 
foreseen, was, at the time, in apparently good 





health ; and, though residing in the neighborhood, 
the girl, in some instances, had had no intercourse 
with him, or her, by which a magnetic rapport 
might be supposed to be established. This idio- 
syncracy seemed to be prevalent in the young 
lady’s family ; and she informed me that two of 
her aunts, now residing in Orange county, N. Y., 
were subject to similar experiences; one of whom, 
on @ certain occasion, walked ten miles, in the 
middle of the night, to a burying ground, under the 
same mysterious prompting. I am_ personally 
acquainted, also, with a man oyer forty years of 
age, and possessing an uncommonly vigorous 
physical constitution, who is subject to the kind of 
pre-visions here referred to. On one occasion, he 
had a vision of a funeral assemblage at a neighbor- 
ing house, and saw, among other things, the coffin 
lifted through the window into the area in front of 
the house. Though, at the time, no one residing 
in that house was ill, one of the members of the 
family was soon taken ill, and died, after which a 
funeral assemblage, precisely such as the one fore- 
seen, occurred ; and, in consequence of the crowded 
state of the house, the coffin was actually passed 
through the window, as the vision represented. 
Mental phenomena of this kind are very difficult 
of explanation. Jung Stilling supposes, that by an 
opening of their interior minds, the pre-visionists 
are rendered capable of “ experiencing the arrange- 
ments made in the world of spirits, and executed 
in the visible world.” He also supposed, that in 
some such instances, there is actually an impres- 
sion of the coming event given directly and inten- 
tionally by spirits, to the seer residing in the mor- 
tal body. That this may be the case, certainly no 
one, from the knowledge he has of the spirit world 
and its laws, is authorized to deny. If, however, 
spirits themselves have this kind of pre-vision, it 
should be reflected, that man, even in this present 
world, is a spirit as to his interior nature, and may 
exercise the faculty of pre-vision in proportion as 
his interior powers are, from any cause, brought 
into action. It should, moreover, be remembered, 
that as the acorn contains within itself the future 
oak, and all causes contain their undeveloped ef- 
fects, so the spiritual archetype, or pattern of any 
future event, is contained in those now existing 
causes which, in their farther development, will 
necessarily bring about the event as a visible oc- 
currence of the outer world: and pre-vision may 
be only a clairvoyant perception of the spirit, 
archetype, or pattern of the, event, now enfolded 
in its existing cause or germ. But, whatever the 
true explanation may be, the facts themselves re- 
veal a faculty of the human mind, which cannot be 
otherwise than an intensely interesting subject of 
speculation to the psychologist and metaphysician. 
We 
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INSTINCT. 
BY J. H, COOK. 

As a Phrenologist I wish to make a few remarks 
on the above subject, which I trust may be in har- 
mony with our mental philosophy. Instinct is de- 
fined to be that power or disposition in animals 
that acts without previous instruction or experience. 
Metaphysicians have taught, and the mass of men 
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believe, that what is termed animal instinct is es- 
sentially different in its nature and character from 
the powers and faculties of the human species, or 
more particularly the intellectual and moral pow- 
ers,—a distinction which to my mind is denied by 
true Phrenology. Am I not correct when I say 
that every faculty, of both men and brutes, acts 
from instinct, acts instinctively, or has an instinct 
of its own? The organ of Love of Offspring is the 
same in location and function, whether in an 
eagle’s, a snake’s, a hen’s, a monkey’s, or a woman’s 
head. So is Adhesiveness, whether in the cow, the 
kitten, or the girl. The power which impels the 
beaver to build its dam, the bee its comb, the bird 
its nest, and man his innumerable structures, is the 
same. Acquisitiveness, or the disposition to hoard, 
is the same in location and function in a man, a 
squirrel, or an ant. So with Destructiveness, Cau- 
tion, Locality, and in general with a// the powers 
common to man and any of the animals below 
him. I do not deny that in general these powers 
are stronger in animals than men. There are many 
reasons for this; but this fact does not destroy my 
position. Does not Ideality in painting, Causality 
in reasoning, Reverence in worshiping, and, in 
general, do not all the higher powers, which man 
only possesses, act as much from instinct or “ with- 
out previous experience or instruction,” as the 
power that prompts the duckling to find and swim 
on the water? An editor once wrote to a friend 
that he had “ got married because he could not help 
it!” So every organ, whether in men or brutes, if 
strongly and healthfully developed, acts—if it 
acts at all—because it cannot help it, or it acts 
from instincts. Pope, whom in general I much ad- 
mire, says— - 
* And reason raise o’er instinct as you can, 
In this ’tis God directs; in that ’tis man.” 

Well, friend Pope, I shall accept your challenge, 
If you had been a Phrenologist you would not 
have made such a blunder. Are not the reasoning 
organs located above the organs of “instinct” in 
the animal? And if the higher the location of the 
organ the higher and more important its functions, 
be true, have I not, or rather has not God, “raised 
reason o’er instinct?” No; for it never was below 
it. Itisin the upper-story, while what is called 
instinct is far below. “In this (instinct) ’tis God 
directs, in that (reason) man ;” or G'od directs the 
animal, but man the highest department of the in- 
tellectual ! Have I perverted your meaning? I 
had no such intention certainly. Men without a 
true mental philosophy may speak many truths 
from instinct ; but they often get “the cart before 
the horse ;? man before or above God. If my pre- 
mises and very brief argument be true and logical, 
then I conclude that if the term instinct be ap- 
plied to any, it may, in the same sense and with 
the same propriety, be applied to al/ the powers 
and faculties of men or brutes. Away then with 
those abstract, unphilosophical distinctions that 
nature has not made. I have not time to enlarge 
on this subject, but trust that what little I have 
said is true and logical. I believe I have reason 
from instinct if at all. If any Phrenologist sees 
fit to enlarge upon or review my remarks, he will 
please so to do. 





THE EXISTENCE OF THE SPIRIT. 
(Concluded.) 

Having ascertained that there is a spirit in man 
that permeates, and gives life and sensation to, the 
visible organism, and is manifested throughout the 
different organs, and that the spirit is the offspring of 
that eternal, invisible, self-existent power which con- 
trols universal matter, we will now consider wheth- 
er the spirit is imperishable, and will exist eternally. 

When we behold the unfoldings of nature, and 
realize the power and wisdom therein displayed, we 
are impressed with the idea, that everything is made 
by and with design. If such is the case, then, inas- 
much as the development of the spirit is thus far 
the consummation of that design, it may be con- 
sidered as a declaration of nature, that the spirit is 
developed for something. But if nature develops 
the organism, and the organism is given to develop 
the spirit, and the spirit dies with the organism, then 
both the organism and the spirit have been developed 
for nothing, and the Power that governs nature is 
imperfect, and His works are without meaning, 
Universal matter, put in motion and governed only 
by such a Power, would dissolve into chaos, and 
cease to be. Prove a want of design in one law, 
or attribute, or principle, or even effect, in nature, 
and you prove that nature is a mockery, and the 
Power that governs it a mocker. 

Right consists in the proper adaptation of means 
to ends, and in the fitting of everything for what 
it was designed ; therefore, destroy the purpose or 
adaptation of things, and right and wrong are an- 
nihilated, that is to say, if a thing is made for 
nothing, it is immaterial what it is, or how it is 
made. Right implies a necessity : thus there could 
be no such thing as right in constructing a mansion 
or a complicated machine, though every part of it 
were perfectly fitted for its place, and the work- 
manship were of the most exquisite kind, if the 
thing thus completed was, as a whole, unnecessary, 
and made for no purpose. , Neither is there any 
such thing as right in the perfect construction and 
adaptation of the parts of the visible creation, if 
every effect of the same must come to an end. 
Whatever exists without subservience to a purpose 
is, plainly, not needful; neither are its component 
parts, nor the Power that united them, needful. 
And if the spirit exists for nothing, and the ulti- 
mate design of the whole visible creation was to 
develop the spirit, then the conclusion is unavoid- 
able, that the whole visible creation was ushered 
into being for nothing. Now, inasmuch as right 
and wrong cannot exist in nothing, and the ultimate 
object of the visible creation must have been to 
develop the spirit, the very idea of right and 
wrong proves the future existence of the spirit. 
And as visible matter cannot be annihilated, but 
only returns to its visible parent, neither can the 
spirit be annihilated, but must return to its invisi- 
ble Parent. And, inasmuch as there are no two 
organisms precisely alike, and the spirit is devel- 
oped in and through the organism, there can be no 
two spirits alike, therefore the identity must be 
retained. But if the spirit retains not its identity, 
and is absorbed in the great Fountain Spirit, as the 
ocean absorbs the drop, and if visible nature was 
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ushered into being that the spirit might be devel- 
oped in and through the organism, then the visible 


creation was unnecessary, and ushered into being 
for nothing, 





Again, man’s future existence is proved by the 
following : First, it is an established principle, that 
like produces like ; and man’s spirit, being the off- 
spring of a divine, self-existent Power, hence can 
never lose its existence. Secondly, the fact that 
everything in nature has its adaptation, and is 
designed for something, and that man has a desire 
for eternal life, proves the existence of what is 
desired. Thirdly, inasmuch as nature was designed 
to develop the organism, and the organism was 
designed to develop the spirit, the spirit must 
have been designed for ahigher sphere. Fourthly, 
this is also proved by the fact that man is a com- 
pound being, embracing both visibility and invisi- 
bility ; and, as his visibility must return to its 
visible parent, his invisibility must return to its 
invisible parent, and live eternally. 

Having ascertained by nature that there is a 
spirit in man that can never die, it remains for us 
to ascertain its power, and to consider its natural 
emancipation from the organism. 

If universal visible matter could exist without the 
influence of the Great Spirit, it would exist only in 
death and everlasting slumber. Nature and reve- 
lation both declare that it is the spirit that giveth 
life, and that death, which is sometimes called sleep, 
is the absence of the spirit. Visible matter per- 
vaded by the spirit, is made alive. 

When Jesus caused the spirit to return to the 
daughter of Jairus, she was made alive, and arose ; 
And when that same Jesus went to the grave of 
Lazarus, and was moved with pity, insomuch that he 
wept, and groaned in his spirit, and was troubled, 
and cried with a loud voice, saying, “ Lazarus 
come forth,” it was the return of the spirit that 
enabled that sleeping organism to awake and obey 
the command. As the Infinite Spirit moves and 
animates the universe, so the finite spirit moves 
apd animates the matter which it inhabits. And 
as visible matter sleeps without the pervading 
presence of the spirit, it follows that it is depend- 
ent upon, and cannot control, the spirit ; therefore, 
it must be the spirit that forms th» organism, and 
not the organism that forms the spirit. Without 
the spirit, the organic form could not exist, even in 
embryo. The spirit gives its own form to the 
organism ; and if it could be seen with the natural 
eye, it would appear like the organism which it in- 
habits; were it not so, we could not know the mind 
or spirit by the organism. As everything else is ac- 
complished by means, so it is by means that the or- 
ganism is what itis ; and that means is the spirit’s 
power, which gives it shape, strength and motion. 
A combination of different attributes, and those in 
different proportions, forms the different animals, 
A combination of all the attributes, sensations and 
principles, acting upon and combining matter, con- 
stitutes man. It is the different proportions of 
these, acting upon and combining with matter, that 
makes the different forms and different organisms. 

Jesus was what he was, because the spirit was 
given to him without measure. It was the great 
power of the spirit that animated his visible organ 
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ism, that enabled him to do what to others was 
miraculous. It was by the power of his spirit that 
he affected or influenced other spirits, and through 
them, the organi-ms which they inhabited. There- 
fore the idea is unavoidable, that it is the spirit that 
forms, gives life to and controls the visible organism, 
and not the organism that forms, gives life to, and 
controls the spirit; and this spirit is not the blood, 
nor the breath, but an emanation from the invisible 
Fountain of Life or the Great Spirit. 


Facts in nature prove, that the organism in em- 
bryo is affected by the spirit, through the organism 
that bears it. So the spirit in embryo is affected 
And as 
there is an embryo state of the organism, so there 
is an embryo state of the spirit. Andasa physical 
disseverance from the parent is a first birth, both 
to organism and spirit, so the emancipation of the 
spirit from the organism which it inhabited is a 


through the organism which it inhabits, 


second birth of the spirit, or second change of the 
spirit’s mode of being, and the sensations of the 
spirit are no longer through the visible organism, 
but are in itself. In the organism, the spirit sees, 
acts and realizes only through a veil, and if that 
veil or organism is darkened, the manifestations of 
the spirit cease ; but when this veil is taken away, 
or the spirit is emancipated, it then sees clearly, 
and its sensations are increased—not annihilated. 
It can then see and communicate with spirits, as 
really as one visible organism can be brought in 
contact with another. Spirits can realize spirits, 
but cannot see them till this veil is taken away, or 
till they are emancipated from the organisms which 
they inhabit. By this we learn why God, who is 
a Spirit, cannot be seen but only realized by the 
spirit, while it inhabits this veil or organism. 

Paul seemed to understand this second birth of 
the spirit, when he said, “ That which thou sowest 
If what is sown 
is dead, and contains no life, it must forever” 


is not quickened except it perish, 


remain dead, and will never send forth the living 
shoot. It is the life within the seed that produces 
the shoot, and as the latter increases, the life or 
power in the seed goes to support it, and the seed 
perishes; but its life is not annihilated, but is ab- 
sorbed in the higher form. The butterfly is ushered 
into being while the ungainly caterpillar perishes; 
but if the caterpillar should perish without being 
transformed, the butterfly would never appear. So 
it is throughout nature : life proceeds from life, but 
never from death. The mortal form perishes, and 
the immortal spirit is thea born, and, in immortal 
bloom, dwells with kindred spirits. Bat if it could 
be proved that man perishes in death, nature would 
point to the conclusion that he must forever remain 
dead. But it is the organism only that perishes, 
while the spirit merely changes its mode of being. 


This idea is in harmony with what Jesus taught, 
when he said, “ Whosoever liveth and believeth in 
me shall never die.” He could not have meant that 
the believer’s visible organism would never die, for 
his organism died, and the organisms of all that be- 
lieved in him died also. Again, he said, “ Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them.” Thus, it is plain, that 


it is the spirit that never dies, and that in spirit, 














not in body, he is with those that meet in his name. 
Though the teachings of Jesus may seem to be 
mysterious, yet they are in harmony with the 
teachings of Him who speaks through nature ; 
therefore we are bound to believe his words are 
true. We thus see, that itis by the Father, through 
nature, as well as by the Son, through revelation 
that we are taught, that though this body mingles 
in its mother dust, and its memory perishes from 
the earth, and all sublunary and corruptible things 
wax old and decay, the spirit shall return to its great 
Parent, and, in immortal youth and unfading beauty, 
triumph over death, hell and the grave. 

These considerations deeply impress us with the 
power, wisdom and goodness of Him who has thus 
kindly dealt with man, in making him heir of an 
inheritance that fadeth not away. It is the want 
of a due understanding of these things that causes 
man to turn a deaf ear to the counsels of God, and 
to transgress those laws that were designed for his 
happiness. A true knowledge of God and of his 
government, and of his goodness, will change man 
from pride to humility, from transgression to obe- 
dience, from hatred to love, from sin to holiness, 
from discord to harmony, and fill the earth with 
joy and peace. 

If the same attributes that, in harmony, consti- 
tute God, in discord constitute that which is the 
reverse of God, then it is impossible for God to 
exist in war, discord or wrath. The attributes of 
God are not God, only as they exist in harmony. 
Discord would strike the universe out of being, and, 
with its sole prevalence, God would be no longer 
God. But harmony preserves, and by necessity 
must prevail over its opposite. It is the devil that 
destroys and torments; he was a disturber and a 
warrior from the beginning. Consume discord by 
the light of that God who is “love,” and a “con- 
suming fire,” and abides only in harmony and wrath, 
and wars are consumed also, and Satan hath no 
longer a dwelling place. 

As God cannot exist in nature without harmony, 
neither can He exist in man,nor man in Him, with- 
out harmony. Therefore, in order that God may 
exist in man, each attribute of the mind must act 
in harmony with all other attributes; that is, each 
attribute must be gratified in its turn, but not at 
the expense of any other attribute. Keeping the 
attributes of the mind in subjection to each other, 
is bearing the cross and denying self; for it is only 
when man is in harmony with himself that he is in 
harmony with God, and dwells with God in heaven, 
and God is manifested in him. On the other hand, 
in so far as man exists in discord with himself, he 
exists in torment or hell, whether it be in this or 
the future world. For, heaven and hell exist not 
in place, but in state, though the spirit land must 
exist both in place and in state. 
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REMARKABLE MAGNETIC CURES. 


The efficacy of Animal Magnetism as a thera- 
peutic agent, is illustrated in part, by the following 
extract from a letter to the editors of this Journal; 

“Mr. came to my house very much afilict- 
ed with chronic bronchitis. The bronchial tube 
was so much inflamed that it was with difficulty 
that he could articulate so as to be understood, 
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He was at the same time laboring under some fe- 
ver, and was quite weak, it being the fourth day 
of the severe attack of the disease, As I was in 
the habit of operating frequently, for headache and 
rheumatic pains, it was suggested that I should try 
my hand on him. [at first felt a hesitancy in at- 
tempting such a thing for so severe a case. I how- 
ever proposed the operation to him, and he being 
willing we retired to an adjoining room and com-’ 
menced an operation. After magnetizing him about 
twenty-five minutes, I observed that his breathing 
became quite easy, whereas before, it had been la- 
bored and difficult. On being called, he gave no 
answer, being thoroughly magnetized. I then 


“manipulated to throw off the disease: that is to 


say, I passed my hand downward from the throat, 
and outward, the patient the meanwhile breaking 
out into a profuse sweat. After this I demag- 
netized him; that is, I awoke him by the reverse 
passes. He jumped up, placed his hand to his 
throat, and laughingly exclaimed, “You have 
charmed all the soreness away!” He spoke as 
plainly as he ever did. The fever did not return 
that night. I again operated upon him, but only 
succeeded in magnetizing him partially, so as to 
be able to make him breathe easily or with diffi- 
culty, by placing the finger and thumb of one 
hand upon his cheeks (the pole of the lungs) and the 
points, of the fingers of the other hand upon the 
spine on a line with the lower points of the shoulder 
blades. I repeated this operation the next day, he 
all the time gaining strength. He assures me that 
he never got over an attack of any sickness or in- 
flammation half so quick, and that he is clearer of 
bronchial affections than he has been for years.” 
Our correspondent then proceeds to speak of an- 
other case in his magnetic practice,in which the 
patient, a young lady, was laboring under a severe 
and loathsome scrofulous affection, which the ordi- 
nary médical treatment, long continued, had proved 
inadequate torelieve. After magnetizing her once 
a day for about six weeks, almost every trace of 
the disease was obliterated; but at this juncture 
she was unfortunately deterred from submitting to 
any farther operations, through the ridicule of unbe- 
lievers. Our correspondent, who writes from Deca- 
tur, Illinois, sends us his name, together with the 
names of his patients, but does not wish either to go 
before the public unless his statements are doubted. 


Agricultural Department, 
NURSERY TREES. , 


BY J. A. SPEAR. 

To obtain strong, healthy stocks, the seeds should 
be procured from large apples, sweet ones are the 
best, that are produced by strong, healthy, vigorous 
trees. A loam, or clay, or gravel soil is better than 
a sandy soil, and should be prepared in autumn, 
and the seeds should be sown then. If the ground 
is not sufficiently rich, a small trench or furrow may 
be plowed, and partly filled with manure, and the 
manure covered with dirt, and the seeds may be 
scattered on the dirt over the manure, and mixed 
with the dirt with a common rake. The rows thus 








made should be far enough apart to cultivate be- 











tween them with a horse. The ground should be 
kept loose and free from weeds, but the trees should 
not be hilled up. Deep culture is necessary. The 
cultivator, followed by the subsoil plow, destroys 
the weeds, and loosens the ground, and saves much 
labor that would be necessary without them. The 
stocks will be overgrown, and their wood immature 
and unhealthy, if the ground is too rich, and if it is 
too barren, the trees will be dwarfish, therefore a 
medium growth is what is desired. This is what 
produces the strongest and most durable timber. 
Though some kinds of timber, that grow very fast, 
will bend easily, is very heavy and strong, when it 
is first used, but it soon grows brittle, and loses its 
strength, and will rot much quicker with equal ex- 
posure, than the same kind of timber that has 
been grown between the two extremes. Trees that 
attain the greatest size and age, make but a small 
growth the first year. By this we learn that, if we 
would have our apple-trees strong, healthy, and 
long lived, the first few years of their growth 
should be rather moderate, but after that it may 
be increased gradually. If the interior of the 
trunk is composed of well matured, sound, strong, 
durable wood, the rapidity of the growth may then 
be increased with less harm than when the interior 
of the trunk is growing. Nursery trees shonld not 
be raised on highly-manured ground, but the rapid 
ity of their growth should be increased by degrees 
after they are set inan orchard. If they are raised 


on very rich ground they will appear very hand- 


some and thrifty in the nursery, but will be apt to be 
rotten-hearted and short-lived, and will not flourish 
in the orchard, unless the ground where they stand 
is as rich, or richer, than it was in the nursery, 
Trees should be made to grow in the nursery by 
cultivating deep, and keeping the ground loose, 
without using much manure. I know it is for the 
nurserymen’s interest to grow their trees quick, and 
make them smooth and handsome, but the purchaser 
will part with his money, and be at the trouble of 
setting out what are but little better than milk- 
weeds, instead of good healthy trees. Then he will 
wonder why his trees do not live, or flourish better, 
and as they die he can find, if he will be at the 
trouble to examine, that they are rotten-hearted. 
Trees that are grafted near the ground in large 
thrifty stocks are very apt to be of this description. 


I know of but one way to raise nursery trees, 
and prevent their being rotten-hearted ; and that 
is, to so manage them that their growth will be be- 
tween the two extremes, and cut off the immature 
wood every year, which is but little besides bark 
and an overgrown pith, and let the leading or upper 
bud be on wood that is matured, and has a small 
pith. If the young tree finishes its growth for the 
season by forming a good bud on its top, it is an 
indication that the wood is all matured; but if the 
top is light. colored, and runs to a point without 
this bud, it is an indication that the latter part of 
the year’s growth is not well matured. By exam- 
ination it will be found that a few inches at 
the top of the tree consists of nothing but bark 
and a thin porous coat of wood over a very large 
pith. If the bud that is to produce the upright 
shoot the next year is above where this immature 
wood commences, it must remain on immature 





wood, which will never be healthy or strong, but 
will first grow dark colored and then rot. So it is 
with the next year’s growth and so on, and if this 
immature wood at the top is not cut off every year 
down to where the pith is small, and the wood firm, 
the heart of the tree will be interspersed with rot- 
ten cavities. From a quarter to half of the length 
of the year’s growth, except where there is a bud 
on the end, should be removed the following spring 
before the buds start, leaving the upper bud on the 
remaining part of the stock on the upper or wind- 
ward side. This will enable the tree to grow 
straight. It sometimes happens that the latter 
part of the year’s growth, of the young tree, will 
throw out spurs. This is a sure indication of im- 
mature or brittle wood, and it should be cut off 
below the spurs. Nursery trees will be taller, and 
in every respect better at the expiration of five 
years, by cutting off the immature wood every 
spring. In this way healthy and well-proportioned 


trees can be raised. Some care is netesz:ary to 


make them grow straight, and this consists in letting 
the top spire start from the windward or upper 
side every year, and keeping other branches from 
crowding it. Horizontal limbs, and those nearly 
so, should not be cut close, for that will wound and 
injure the tree, but may be shortened by being cut 
some two inches from the tree. These are not apt 
to grow large, and may be cut close in August, af 
ter the tree is large enough to form its top, but not 
before. 

When the natural stock is from three-and-a-half 
to four-and-a-half feet high, about six inches (more 
or less according to the maturity of the wood) of 
the top of the last year’s growth should be cut off 
sloping, leaving the slope on the remaining part, 
from an inch to an inch-and-a-half long. Then a 
scion of the same size of the stock where it is 
sloped off should be selected, and a corresponding 
slope made at the lower end of it, and the two 
slopes placed together, and made secure by wind- 
ing a bandage from the bottom to the top of these 
slopes. 

We prepare our bandages by taking thin cotton 
cloth, (sheets partly worn out will answer,) and 
cutting it in strips about eight inches wide, and as 
long as the cloth is wide; that is, we cut off the 
warp, not the fillings; or in other words, we cut 
the cloth crosswise in strips eight inches wide. Then 
with two small hooks, made of wire, one at each 
end of a small stick of timber, about the size of a 
common rake-head, and as long as the strips of 
cloth are wide, one end of one of these strips of 
cloth is secured by being attached to the hooks, and 
it is then put intoa kettle of melted grafting-wax 
by means of a wooden handle, one end of which is 
fastened in the center of the wood that holds the 
hooks. The kettle stands on a board about one 
foot-and-a-half square, and at the center of two of 
the opposite: sides of this board two narrow strips 
of board, two feet long, are nailed to it at their 
lower ends, and the tops of them are fastened by a 
eross-piece only ten or twelve inches long. This 
brings the standards or upright strips of boards 
nearer: together at the top than they are at the bot- 
tom, and the top or cross-piece has a sharp corner 
on one side, which the cloth is drawn across when 
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it is taken out of the kettle that contains the melt- 
ed wax. By drawing the cloth across the sharp 
corner the surplus of wax is taken off, which runs 
down into the kettle. If the wax gets too cool, 
and too much of it adheres to the cloth, another 
small piece of board is held in one hand in such a 
manner as to come in contact with the cross-piece, 
and the cloth is passed between these two, and 
dipped in a kettle or tub of cold water, and then 
straightened on a board. In this manner they are 
all dipped. Then by putting from six to ten of 
these together they can be cut, when they are 
slightly warm, with a thin, broad blade, with a 
rounding point, somewhat like the point of a hay- 
knife, and by pressing it down through in a similar 
manner as the hay-knife is pressed into the solid 
hay. 

In this manner these strips are cut crosswise into 
narrow strips, about one third of an inch in width, 
and eight inches in length, or as long as the other 
strips that have been dipped are wide. They will 
adhere to each other, and can be carried to the nur- 
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sery, and easily picked apart as they are wanted to 
bind the scion to the stock. 
will adhere to the stock readily, but in cold days 
it is necessary to warm them with the spirit lamp, 
in the same manner as grafting wax is warmed by it. 

These bandages hold the scions firmly to the 
stocks, keep out the water, prevent their drying, 
are easily made, and are very convenient. If the 
scions and stocks are good, and the grafting well 
done, there is no difficulty in making as many as 


In warm weather they 


ninety-nine-hundredths of the scions grow. If the 
scion is not taken from the upper end of the twig, 
and is cut off at the upper end, it is better to cover 
the upper end of the scion with wax. In two years 
after being thus grafted, the tree is generally fit to 
remove from the nursery to the orchard. Trees 
raised and grafted in this manner are worth, on an 
average, more than twice as much as those grafted 
in the root, or budded or grafted near the ground. 

Some object to high grafting, because the graft 
will frequently out-grow the stock. But this is not 
an objection, for if the graft out-grows the stock, 
the nearer it is grafted to the ground the greater is 
the liability for the stock to be broken off immedi- 
ately below where it is grafted. If there is from 
three to four feet of the stock above the ground, it 
will spring, and thus avoid being broken by the 
wind. 

The strongest and most durable timber grows 
near the ground, or in what is called the butts of 
trees, and the timber is found to be less strong and 
durable the farther from the roots and nearer the 
top it grows. 

If the twigs are taken from the top of the tree, 
and used for scions, and are grafted in the root, or 
in the stock near the ground, the nature of the 
twig is not changed materially by being placed in 
or near the ground, but grows faster, is more porous, 
and is not as hardy, strong or durable as the seedling 
tree. Any one that is acquainted with their ap- 
pearance, can detect them at a glance, by their un- 
natural and tender stock, and will discover a great 
difference between them and the seedling stuck. 
The leaves are larger, and the stock smoother than 
those of the seedling, and the superficial observer 
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thinks they are better, and more hardy, but he is 
deceived. Besides the trunk of the tree being 
composed of timber that nature designed only for 
the top, when the grafting is done near the ground, 
and in stocks that have large roots, the scion is 
thrown up faster than the seedling is by its own 
roots, which makes the graft still more porous, imma- 
ture, and liable to be retten-hearted, The cheapest 
way to raise trees is to graft roots during the win- 
ter season, and set them out in the spring; but 
these trees are not the best, for their trunks are 
composed of brittle, immature wood, that nature 
designed for the top. The appearance of the 
leaves and stocks of these trees is like the appear- 
ance of the leaves and sprouts of the top of an old 
tree, and is, in fact, the tep of a tree near or inthe 
ground, growing in a root, Such trees sell very 
well now, but the time is near when trees grafted 
in the root, or near the ground, will not be pur- 
chased at any price by those that are well informed 
relative to the growth of trees. 

There is one better method of changing the top 
by grafting, than that which I have mentioned, 
but it is four or five times as expensive. It is to 
let the seedling tree form a small top or head .of 
only one year’s growth; and graft the center spire 
about five feet from the ground, and from three to 
five horizontal twigs or limbs, by splicing as above 
described. 

In all cases, in splice-grafting, the scion should 
be of the same size of the limb, or twig, or tree 
grafted ; but if one must be the smallest it should 
be the scion. The bandages should be removed in 
six or eight weeks, after the tree is grafted. 

I am aware that some, and even many, will be 
inclined te hiss at and disregard the ideas that I 
have here presented, relative to raising nursery 
trees; but as many as will investigate and exam- 
ine the facts in the case, and pay as much close at- 
tention to the growth and decay of trees as I have 
for the last ten years, will know that what I have 
stated is correct. I never learned the real cause of 
trees being rotten-hearted from any author, and 
had had the care of a nursery seven years before I 
discovered it. The remedy is, a medium growth 
of the seedling stock, and clipping off its top every 
spring down to where the wood is mature and hard, 
and the pith is small, or of the medium or healthy 
size. 
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THE PLUM: 
ITS HISTORY AND CULTURE. 


We have three species of wild plums, natives of 
this country, but they are seldom cultivated in our 
gardens, Asia and the southern parts of Europe 
are the regions from which nearly all the fine gar- 
den varieties have been derived. So long and ex- 
tensive has been their cultivation that they have 
become fully naturalized. The soil and climate of 
the Middle States have such an adaptation to the 
plum that several varieties, growing spontaneously, 
equal the most celebrated in foreign countries. The 
plum is less wholesome than the peach and pear, 
unless it is entirely ripe, and for eating it should be 
allowed to hang on the tree until perfectly ripe. 
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LUMBARD PLUM, ALSO CALLED BLEECKER’S SCARLET AND BEEKMAN’S SCARLET. 


This plum is a very great grower, remarkable for its productiveness, and is sure to bear a large crop, 
where most other kinds fail from the lightness of the soil, unfavorable weather, or from the ravages of 


the curculio. These important excellencies give it a high rank. 


ance, though it is not of first rate flavor. 


It is of good size and handsome appear- 


It is called by its present name in compliment to Mr. Lum- 


bard, of Springfield, Mass., who first brought it into notice in that State, though it was raised from the 
seed in Whitesborough, N. Y., by Judge Platt. It has been well known in this State by the name of 


Bleecker’s Scarlet. 


Fruit of medium size, roundish oval; skin delieate, violet red, paler in the shade, and dusted thinly 
with bloom; flesh deep yellow, juicy, and pleasant, but not rich, adhering to the stone. Ripens early in 


September, and continues to the 20th or 25th. 
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The size and quality of plums may be greatly pro- 
moted by having the trees ina sunny exposure, and 
by thinning the fruit when about half-grown, so that 
no_two plums shall touch each other. This will 
prevent rotting; it costs time, but the superior 
quality of fruit will repay it. 

In commerce, plums constitute an important ar- 
ticle, known as prunes, and are exported from 
France to all parts of the world. They are gath- 
ered when ripe, laid on seives or wicker-work in 
the sun until they become mellow, and then dried 
in ovens, moderately heated. The plum is usually 
propagated from the seeds, which should be plant- 
ed as soon as gathered in broad drills an inch-and- 
ahalf deep. The next year the seedlings will 
reach two feet in hight, if the soil be good, and in 
the fall or ensuing spring they may be planted in 


the nursery rows, and when two years old, budded 
with the finer sorts. This should be done about 
midsummer, or in the middle of July in the vicini- 
ty of this city, and done with great care, as the 
plum is very difficult to bud in our dry climate. 
The buds are more sure to live if inserted on the 
north side of the stock, as they are less exposed to 
the direct rays of the-sun. 

In a heavy loam or soils having a mixture of 
clay, the finest varieties of the plum are produced, 
yet they will thrive on almost any soil. In sandy 
soils there is great effort, in the form of blossoms 
and settings, for an abundant crop, but the incur- 
sions of the curculio very frequently destroy it, in 
heavy clay soil sand should be mixed, and in light 
sandy soil, clay or muck should be introduced into 
the beds or borders where the trees are planted. 
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GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI. 


HIS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 

In the portrait of Garibaldi we see a remark- 
ably fine temperament, which gives intensity to the 
intellect and great purity and elevation to the feel- 
ings. The forehead is prominent, high, and re- 
markably full about the eyes, and from the root of 
the nose up through its center, evincing great prac- 
tical talent, memory, and readiness of mind. 

The top-head is high, particularly at Benevolence, 
showing superior kindness and moral elevation; 
while, as it will be seen, his head is narrow and 
flattened at the sides, indicating frankness, a lack 
of cruelty, and unselfishness in pecuniary matters. 
By the shape of his head, we infer that Self-Es- 
teem, Firmness, and the social organs were large, 
giving dignity, unconquerable perseverance, and 
deep toned and constant affections. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
BY PARKE GODWIN. 


The friends of despotism allege that the late 
republican movement in Europe threw up no 
great and leading men, but they purposely forget, 
to say the least, the names of Kossuth, Mazzini 
and Garibaldi. 
spoken, and we now propose to give some informa- 
tion of the latter. 

Garibaldi, if ever man did, deserves the love 
and remembrance of all free minds. A devoted 
patriot from his youth, his career has been illus_ 
trated by the most heroic achievements in behalf 
of the common liberties of our race. He was born 
about forty years ago at Nice, in Italy, a small but 
not undistinguished city, on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, where his father followed the occupation 
ofa mariner. He was by that parent early indoc- 
trinated into the mysteries of sea craft, and taught 
to disregard its dangers, but, to his mother, an ex- 
cellent women, whom he always recalls with the 
most tender feelings, he was indebted for his kind- 
ness, gentleness, and love of humanity. Both, 
however, were friends of liberty, and taught him 
to worship the free spirit of his ancestors. 

After acquiring with avidity the rudiments of 
education, and especially the fundamental princi- 
ples of mathematics and natural science, he became 
a sailor under the direction of his father. But his 
love of learning never deserted him, and one of his 
chief delights, in early years, was to read the his- 
tory of his’ country, which filled him with an 
ambition to rival the deeds of the great men of 
Roman antiquity. He discovered what his dear 
Italy had been in the days of her power and glory, 
and he saw what she was, in the weeds of her de- 
basement and degradation, and among the ardent 
aspirations of his young generous heart, was her 
rescue from the horrid crew of priests and soldiers 
who had leveled her to the dust. It is easy for any 
noble mind to conceive what the feelings of an 
Italian must be when he contrasts the ancient re- 
nown of his nation with her present condition, and 
with what burning impatience he must long for 
the opportunity to strike a blow against her oppres- 
sors. 





Of the two first we have already 
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The opportunity to embark in her cause was 
not, however, soon given to Garibaldi, and he fol- 
lowed his profession with dilizence, making fre- 
quent and often perilous voyages to the several 
parts of Italy, the Levant and the Black Sea. 
These not only made him acquainted with the dif- 
ficulties and dangers of the sea, but developed his 
benevolent affections in the nunerons cases of the 
shipwreck of others, in which he wascalled to give re- 
lief. He was distinguished even then for hardihood 
and bravery, but much more for his generosity and 
noble daring. Onone occasion he rescued a com- 
pany of several persons from instant death, at the 
imminent hazard of his own life, while at all times he 
manifested a warm sympathy towards the oppres- 
sed und the defenceless. 


It was during one of these voyages that he first 
went to Rome, and there, amid the monuments 
of her former splendor and greatness, and the many 
evidences of her existing poverty and distress, he 
conceived the hope of her resurrection. When told 
that a society of young Italians was already in 
being, who had devoted their lives to the glorious 
work, the discovery filled him with unspeakable 
joy. Columbus, he says, could not have been 
so happy when the new world first rose upon his 
vision. He of cour:e eagerly enrolled himself 
among their number, and when the uprising of 
1834 took place, he became a prominent actor in 
the eventful scenes. 

But the movement proved disastrous in its re- 
sults, and Garibaldi, among others, was condemned 
to death. Making his escape in disguise from 


Genoa, he navigated he Mediterranean for some 
time alone, and finally succeeded in reaching the 
coast of France, whence he took passage in a 
friendly vessel to Brazil. His original intention 
was then to engage in trade, but finding on his ar- 
rival that the patriots of La Plata were in arms, he 
engaged in their service as a naval officer, and was 
soon mingled with their public affairs. His deeds 
of valor and the dangerous encounters’ which 
he had with the enemy, secured him the lasting 
gratitude of his companions in arms. No man who 
ever fought on the coast is said to have performed 
more wonders of naval skill and courage than this 
Italian volunteer. 


It was there that he married his wife, whose 
name and history have become so intimately blended 
with his own. She was a native of the province of 
St. Catherine’s, in Brazil, of excellent family, and, 
during the many years that he battled for the Re- 
public of Rio Grande, sbe accompanied him in most 
of his expeditions, sharing the exposure and vicis- 
situdes with the utmost intrepidity, ard yet ren- 
dering his domestic life serene and cheerful by her 
gentleness and warmth of affection. In his en- 
campments in the dense South American forests, 
where the enemy lurked on every side, she joined 
in the march and the bivouac, and in his most daring 
adventures also upon the high seas, she was his 
friend and companicn. All who knew her, as well 
as her husband, still speak of her as a woman of 
heroic character, full of resource, activity, and skill, 
but no less tender and feminine than she was noble. 
Her subsequent unhappy end confirms while it 
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lends a melancholy interest, to these particu- 
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lars. 

The outbreak of political troubles in Ttaly, in 
1848, seemed like a call of Providence to Garibaldi, 
summoning him to return to his native land. He 
arrived at Rome in time to anticipate Mazzini, 
Avezzani, and others, in their earlier efforts to 
organize the Republic, his known ability point- 
ing him out as one of the men best fitted to 
conduct the military defense of the nation in case 
ofattack. He was appointed a general of a body 
known as the Legion, which was composed of the 
most gallant and accomplished corps of young 
Italy. Nor was it along time before his and their 
services were required. France—to her lasting 
shame be it said—had joined the imperial despot of 
Austria, and the infamous Bomba of Naples, in 
a plot against the nascent liberties of the peninsula, 
and in favor of the restoration of the impotent and 
fugitive old traitor, the Pope. Their armies were 
narrowing with a slow but certain contraction, like 
the coiling of some huge snake, around the walls of 
the Eternal city. But the undaunted Romans, 
detecting their purposes under the treacherous 
disguise they had assumed, were fully prepared 
for the event. Their numbers were few, but their 
spirit was high and strong. When the question 
was put to them, whether they were ready to de- 
fend their homes, they shouted with one accord 
that they would die in the last ditch. Soon, there- 
fore, the war commenced. 

The incidents of it we cannot recount here, nor 
have we space to speak of the prominent part taken 
in it throughout by the subject of this sketch. A 
volume would hardly suffice us to tell the whole 
history of those memorable days. They were 
worthy of the place and the occasion, and proved to 
all the world that years of tyranny and degrada- 
tion have not yet quenched the old fires of the 
Italian soul. Garibaldi’s invincible legions rivaled 
the fiery energy of those ancient warriors who 
had carried the victorious eagles to the ends of the 
globe. Whenever an obstinate defense was to be 
made, they were called to make it, and whenever 
an important point was to be conquered they 
marched to the conquest. Time and again, during 
the siege of Rome, they sallied beyond the city 
walls to attack the beseigers in their intrench- 
ments; at the yilla Pamphili, where the whole 
day was spent in furious combat with the French, 
often bayonet in hand, they drove the assailant 
from his posts; at Palestrina, they put to route 
three times their number of men, with a fearful 
loss of the enemy’s life; and at Velletri, they over- 
whelmed the flower of the Neapolitan army, 
commanded by the King in person. After the walls 
were entered, they sustained the shock of assault, 
day after day, with cool perseverance and unmoy- 
ing strength; and at last, when the rest of the sor- 
rowful city was compelled to surrender, Garibaldi 
and his noble spirited young soldiers refused to lay 
down their arms. It was useless for them, they 
said, to protract the contest with three powerful and 
disciplined nations, but they would not yield. They 
resolved, then, to force their way to a safe place of 
refuge. Their leader’s speech, on that occasion, 
would have done no dishonor to Brutus or the 
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Gracchi: “Soldiers!” he said, “in recompense of 
the love you may show your country, I offer you 
hunger, thirst, cold, war, and death,—who accepts 
the terms, let him follow me!” The glorious 
fellows followed him to a man. 

No retreat on record was more full of peril and 
more resolutely conducted than this of Garibaldi 
and his friends, through the hostile hosts of occu- 
pied Italy. Their object, in quitting Rome, was to 
reach Venice in time to assist her against the bom- 
bardment of the Austrians. It was a desperate 
attempt, but it was also the only course left. They 
first marched westward, and then north towards 
Todi, where they were joined by Col. Forbes. <At 


- Orvieto, they drew up to give the French battle, 


which the latter declined, preferring to hang upon 
their rear, to cut off their forces in detachments. 
Arezzo, their next point, was in full possession of the 
Austrian troops, but the people secretly sent them 
Hence they turned towards Cisterna 
in the Pope’s dominions, and next Saint Angelo in 
Vado. All the way they were harassed by the 
Austrians ; in crossing the Appenines they had the 
most desperate encounters, and it was not until they 
reached Borgo, near San Marino, ten thousand 
Austrians closing about them, that it was found ex- 
pedient to disband, and to allow each one to seek 
shelter for himself. Even then, large numbers still 
clung to Garibaldi,—among them Hugo Bassi, who 
was so inhumanly murdered by the priests at 
Bologna—Ciccerovchio, the Roman Tribune, with 
his two sons, one of them scarcely 15 years of age, 
and the lovely Senora Anna—Garibaldi’s wife, 
who, though far advanced in motherhood and other- 
wise ill, had partaken in every hardship of the 
retreat, refusing to be separated from her husband, 
and sometimes riding about the little army to en- 
courage the weary with words of animation and 
cheer, 

From San Marino they set forth ai night, not a 
word being spoken, eluded discovery, and soon 
after reached Cesanatico, where they seized thir- 
teen vessels to convey them to Venice. But their 
little fleet was scattered in the darkness. Some of 
them were never heard of more, and only a few, 
driven away by the blockading squadron, succeeded 
in reaching land near the mouth of the Po. There 
the Signora died, overcome with exhaustion and 
fatigue. Garibaldi, almost alone, but how no one 
knows, made his way to Genoa, and thence to 
the United States. 


He would have been received in this country 
with public demonstrations, but he modestly de- 
clined the honor. In order to recruit his health he 
returned to Staten Island, where he dwelt in per- 
fect security, earning by the labor of his hands, his 
own support. It was there that the writer of this 
saw him first. A nobler looking man was never 
made. He was about the medium hight, and 
finely proportioned. His face was sad in its ex- 
pression, but full of intelligence, truth and kindness. 
There was an integrity marked in every feature 
which must have won confidence at once; yet he 
was not stern nor sombre, but animated, almost 
playful and enthusiastic. His remarks on the con- 
dition of Europe showed that he was accustomed to 
look sharply into events, to weigh their nature and 
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bearing, and to act only on a rigid understanding of 
facts. He was not a patriot from the imagination, 
but through the mind and heart. 

Garibaldi, after he left Staten Island, went to 
California on business, and is now engaged in the 
mercantile marine service of the Pacific. The last 
we heard of him was that he was in Lima. The 
Italians there had offered him a national banquet, 
which he declined. The Governor of Equador, it is 
said, also had offered him the commission of Gene- 
ralissimo of the Republic, to proceed against Gen. - 
Flores, but it is not known whether he had ac- 
cepted. 
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DOCTRINE OF FORM, 


BY DR. WILLIAM ELDER, 
(Concluded.) = 


IV. Hitherto we have looked for proof and illus- 
tration only to well marked and clearly defined ex- 
amples of the orders and kinds of things examined. 
But the borders of kingdoms and classes, the indi- 
viduals which make the transitions, and the ele- 
ments and qualities common to several provinces 
which link kind to kind and rank to rank, confess the 
same law, and even more nicely illustrate where, to 
superficial view, they seem to contradict it. 

Every species of beings in the creation is a repro- 
duction, with modifications and additions, but a real 
reproduction, in effect, of all that is below it in the 
scale ; so that the simplest and the lowest continues 
and appears in all, through all variety of advance- 


* ment, up to the most complex and the highest ; in 


some sense, as decimals include the constituent 
units, and hundreds include the tens, and other 
multiples of these embrace them again, until the 
perfect number is reached, if there be any such 
bound to either numerals or natures, S 

1. The rectilinear and parallel arrangement of 
parts proper to crystalization, which is the lowest 
plastic power of nature known to us, continues, 
proximately, in the stems and branches of vege- 
tables. This will accord with our theory, if ascribed 
to the abundant mineral elements present in the 
woody fiber, and to its insensibility and enduring 
nature, as shown by its integral preservation for 
ages after death, to a degree that rivals the rocks 
themselves. But the stems of trees are not exactly 
cylindrical and their fibres are not quite parallel ; for 
there is something of life in them that refuses the 
arrangement of dead matter. From root to top 
they taper, but so gradually that it is only decidedly 
seen at considerable distances or in the whole 
length. 

2. A section of a timber tree shows a regular 
concentric arrangement of rings—the successive 
deposits of sequent years—and its cleavage proves 
that it has also a radiated disposition of fibers. In 
the flat bones of the head this same arrangement 
of parts obtains. The cartilaginous base of bone 
has a life of perhaps equal rank with that of the 
vegetable structure; it has its insensibility, elasti- 
city, and durability at least, with scarcely any 
higher qualities ; and the osseous deposit is thrown 
into figure and order similar to the ligneous. 

3. The fruits, kernels, and seeds of plants, being 
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the highest results of the vegetable grade of living 
action, and so bordering upon the sphere of animal 
existence, and even intruding into it, begin to take 
its proper forms, and they are spheroidal, oblate 
spheroids, eonical exactly, ovoid, and even closely 
touch upon the heart-shaped ; yet without danger 
of confusion with the forms distinctive of the higher 
style of life. This comparison, it must be remarked 
also, is between the fruits of one kind and the or- 
ganic structures of the other, and not of organ with 
organ, which in different kinds shows the greatest 
diversity, but of spheres of existence immediately 
contiguous, and therefore closely resembling each 
other, 

VY. Of these forms the globular is probably the 
very lowest; and, accordingly, of it we have no 
perfect instance in the animal body, and no near 
approach to it, except the eye-ball, where mechani- 
cal law compels a rotundity, that muscle, fat, and 
skin seem employed to hide as well as move and 
guard, and, in the round heads of bones, where the 
ball and socket-joint is required for rotatory motion. 
But in both these cases the offices which the round- 
ness serves are mechanical, and so, not exceptions 
to our rule. The perfectly spherical must rank as 
alow order of form, because it results from the 
simplest kind of force, mere physical attraction be- 
ing adequate to its production, without any inherent 
modifying power or tendency in the subject. It is, 
accordingly, very repugnant to taste in the human 
structure ; as, for instance, rotundity of body, or a 
bullet head. Nothing of that regularity of curve 
which returns into itself, and might be produced 
upon a turning lathe, and no continuity of straight 
lines within the capacity of square and jack-plane, 
are tolerable in a human feature. Lips, slit with 
the straightness of a button-hole, or conical precis- 
ion, or roly-boly globularity, would be equally of- 
fensive in the configuration of any feature of the 
face or general form. Cheek, chin, nose, brow, or 
bosom put up into such rotundity and uniformity 
of line and surface, have that mean and insignifi- 
cant ugliness that nothing can relieve. In rugged- 
est irregularity there is place and space for the 
light and shade of thought and feeling, but there is 
no trace or hint of this nobler lie in the booby 
cushiony style of face and figure. Nose and brows, 
with almost any breadth of angle ; and chin, with 
any variety of line and surface, are better, just as 
erystalization, flat and straight and sharp as it is, 
nevertheless, seems to have some share in its own 
make and meaning, which rolls and balls cannot 
lay any claim to, 


VI. But the law under consideration cannot be 
restrained to shape only. Dimension is also a re- 
sult of intrinsic qualities, and must in some way 
and to some extent, indicate the character to which 
it corresponds. Druggists are so well aware of, 
and so much concerned with the difference in the 
size of the drops of different fluids, that they have 
constructed a table of equivalents, made necessary 
by the fact. Thus a fluid drachm of distilled water 
contains forty-five drops, of sulphuric ether one 
hundred and fifty, of sulphuric acid ninety, and of 
Teneriffe wine seventy eight. So that the law is 
absolutely universal, however varied in expression, 
and a specific character in fluids and other parts 
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of the inanimate world declares itself as decidedly 
in bulk or yolume, as difference of constitution is 
shown by variety of figure in the living and senti- 
ent creation. 

Among the crystals termed isomorphous by che- 
mists, the dominant ingredient which is common 
to them all, controls the form, but difference of size 
answers sufficicntly to the partial unlikeness of the 
other less active elements ; and so in the insiances 
of cubes and octahedrons formed of dissimilar 
minerals where difference of constitution is indica- 
ted by varied dimensions only. 

VII. Crystal and crystal, and, drop and drop, 
are alike within the limits of the species, or their 
unlikeness, if there be any, is not appreciable to 
our senses, and scarcely conceivable though not 
absolutely impossible to thought; but we know 
certainly that clear individuality of character is 
pursued and marked by peculiarity of form and 
size throughout the entire universe. 

While among minerals and fluids dissimilarity 
occurs obviously only between species, among 
plants it begins to be conspicuous between individ- 
uals, growing more and more so as observation as- 
cends in the vegetable kingdom, Two stalks of 
grass may resemble each other as much as two 
crystals of the same salt, but timber trees grow 
more unlike, and fruit trees differ enough to make 
their identification comparatively easy. But it is 
in the animal kingdom, eminently, and with in- 
creasing distinctness as the rank rises, that individ- 
uals become distinguishable from each other; for 
it is here that diversity of character gets opportu- 
nity, from complexity of nature, freedom of gener- 
ating laws, and varied influence of circumstances, 
to impress dissimilarity deepest and clearest. 
Crystals undergo no modification of state but in- 
stant formation and the sudden violence which 
destroys them. Vegetables pass through the 
changes of germination and growth, and feel the 
difference of soil, and winds, and temperature, and 
to the limits of these influences, confess them in 
color, size, and shape; but animals, endowed with 
acuteness of sense, enjoying locomotion, and related 
to all the world around them—living in all sur- 
rounding nature, and susceptible of al! its influences 
—their individual differences know no limits, and 
they are universally unlike in appearance as in 
circumstances, training and character. 

Eyen in the lower orders there is ample proof of 
this. The mother bird and beast know their own 
young ; the shepherd and the shepherd’s dog know 
every one of their own flock from every other on 
all the hills and plains; and among the millions of 
men that people the earth, a quick eye detects a 
perfectly defined difference as broad as the peculi- 
arity of character which underlies it. 

Narrowness of relations and Simplicity of fune- 
tion are as narrowly restrained in range of confor- 
mation ; Complexity makes proportionate room for 
difference ; and Variety is the result, the sign, and 
the measure of Liberty. 

Detailed illustrations of the law would interest 
in proportion to the range of the investigation ; and 
gratification and delight would keep pace with the 
deepening conviction of its universality; but the 
limits of an essay restrain the discussion to mere 
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hints and suggestions, and general statements of 
principles which reflection must unfold into formal 
demonstration for every one in his own department 
of observation. 

Some inaccuracies of statement have been in- 
dulged to avoid the complexity which greater pre- 
cision would have induced. Broad, frank thinking 
will easily bring up this looseness of language to 
the required closeness of thought as the advancing 
and deepening inquiry demands. Moreover, it may 
be difficult or impossible to meet every fact that 
presents itself with an instant correspondence in 
alleged law ; but such things cannot be avoided 
until people learn how to learn, and cease to meet 
novel propositions with a piddling criticism, or a 


wrangling spirit of controversy. Looking largely ° 


and deeply into facts in a hundred departments of 
observation will show the rule clear in the focal 
light of their concurrent proofs, or, looking out from 
the central position of a priori reasoning, it will be 
seen in every direction to be a necessary truth. 

It would be curious, and more than curious, to 
trace ascent of form up through ascertained grada- 
tien of quality in minerals, plants, fruits, and animal 
structures ; and it would be as curious to apply a 
criticism derived from this doctrine to the purpose 
of fixing the rank and relations of a]l natural beings 
—in other words, to construct a science of taste 
and beauty, and, striking still deeper, a science of 
universal physiognomy, useful at once as a law of 
classification, and as an instrument of discovery. 
The scale would range most probably from the 
globular, as the sign of the lowest character, through 
the regularly graded movement of departure which 
in nature fills up all the stages of ascending func- 
tion from a drop of fluid to the model configuration 
of, perhaps, that cerebral organ which manifests 
the highest faculty of the soul. 

The signs that substance and its states give of 
intrinsic nature and use, or the connection of con- 
figuration and function, are not understood as we 
understand the symbols of arithmetic, and the words 
of artificial language; that is, the symbols of our 
own creation answer to the ideas they are intended 
fur, but the signs of the universal physiognomy of 
nature are neither comprehended fully, nor transla- 
ted even to the extent that they are understood, 
into the formule of science and the words of oral 
language. Many of them are telegraphed in dumb 
show to our instincts, to the great enlargement of 
our converse with nature, both sentient and inani- 
mate; but still a vast territory of knowledge lies 
beyond the rendering of our intuitions, and remains 


yet unexplored by our understanding ; a dark do- 


main that has not been brought under any rule of 
science, nor yielded its due tribute to the monarch 
mind. We have no dictionary that shows the in- 
herent signification of a cube, a hexagon, an octagon, 
circle, ellipse, or cylinder ; no tables of multiplica- 
tion, addition, subtraction, and division, which, 
dealing in forms and their equivalents, might afford 
the products, quotients, and remainders of their 
various differences and interminglings with each 
other. States, qualities, and attitudes of structure, 
contribute much of that natural language by which 
we conyerse with the animal world beneath us, and 
with the angel world within us, but it remains as 
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yet instinctual, except so far only as the fine arts 
have brought it out of the intuitive and oracular 
into rule and calculation, nor have we any methodic 
calculus, universally available, by which these re- 
velations of nature may be rendered into demon- 
strative truth ruled by scientific method. 

It is conceivable that the form of every natural 
being is a full report of its constitutien and use, 
but as yet, tedious and dubious chemical analysis, 
observation, and experiment are our directory to 
the hidden truth. In some things it is otherwise. 
We know perfectly a passion or emotion, and the 


meaning of the attitudes, colors, and forms of limb, . 


person and feature which denote them; and the 
interior qualities of texture, also, as they are inti- 
mated tothe sight and touch, lead us without 
reasoning, to definitive judgments of human char- 
acter. Of animals, in their degree, we receive 
similar impressions and with equal conviction, but 
we know so little more about these things, than 
that we know them, that we can make no advan- 
tage of such knowledge beyond its most immediate 
purpose in our commerce with the living beings 
which surround us. 

It remains, therefore, for mind to explore the 
philosophy of form, that all which lies implied in 
it, waiting but still undiscovered, may come out 
into use, and all that we instinctively possess of it, 
may take a scientific method, and so render the 
service of a law thoroughly understood. 


Cuents of the Ronth. 


eee de 


PouiticaL SumMary.—Among the questions de- 
bated in Congress during the past month, the Bill 
for the Improvement of Rivers and Harbors in the 
United States has excited the most general inter- 
est. After having been discussed in every variety 
of form, it at length passed the House by a vote 
of 103 yeas to 75 nays, It was then sent to the 
Senate, where it was submitted to various amend- 
ments, but at the time of closing our record, had 
not passed.—A petition for an International Copy- 
right Law was presented in the Senate by Mr. 
Sumner. It was signed by several eminent Amer- 
ican authors, but thus far has elicited no action. 
Mr. Sumner has also offered a resolution directiog 
the Judiciary Committee to inquire into the expe- 
diency of repealing the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
asked leave to express his views on the subject. 
After considerable discussion the Senate refused to 
entertain the question. Congress had decided to 
adjourn on the 31st of August. 

Mr. Ficklin’s bill, granting pre-emptions to actual 
settlers on the line of the Chicago and Mobile 
Railroad, having become a law, orders have been 
issued to suspend public sales of the land to which 
pre-emption rights attach. 

The election in Missouri took place August 2. 
A Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of 
State, Auditor, Register, Treasurer, and Attorney- 
General were chosen. The Democratic ticket was 
in the majority. Col. Thomas H. Benton has been 
elected Member of Congress from the St. Louis 














District— Political conventions have been held in 
several States, preparatory to the Presidential elec- 
tion, but the details of their proceedings present no 
general interest. 


Tue Fisnery Question.—The course of the Brit- 
ish Government with regard to the American fish- 
eries on the colonial fishing-grounds, has produced 
a general feeling of excitement, although it now 
appears probable that the difficulties will be ar- 
ranged by amicable negotiation, without recourse to 
extreme measures. The state of the question may 
be easily stated. According to the treaty between 
the British and American governments in 1818, the 
United States renounced the liberty to fish within 
three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, 
creeks, or harbors within the British dominions in 
America, except on certain places expressly desig- 
nated. It was contended by the Americans that 
this provision applied only to waters within three 
miles of the coast, and did not include the larger 
bays and gulfs more than six miles wide. This 
construction was practically admitted by the Brit- 
ish until 1845, when it was claimed that the line 
of exclusion prevented the entrance of: American 
vessels into the bays and gulfs in question, except 
the Bay of Fundy, which was thrown open under 
certain restrictions. This would prevent the Amer- 
ican fishermen from pursuing their business along 
the coast of Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, or Prince 
Edward’s Island. At the urgent instance of the 
colonial authorities, the British Government recent- 
ly decided to stringently enforce this claim, and 
have stationed a naval force for that purpose in 
the British American waters. To meet any ag- 
gressive measures, on the part of the British, sev- 
eral vessels of war have been promptly dispatched to 
the coast, and it is now anticipated that the Amer- 
ican fishermen will be fully protected in their rights, 


Tue Liquor Law.—The licensed liquor dealers 
in Boston have very generally come into the strict 
requirements of the law under which they are li- 
censed—selling no liquor to be drank on the prem- 
ises. At the licensed hotels and saloons things go 
off much as usual. The Maine Law advocates are 
determined to break up the licensed system under 
the old law, if they can, and to test the question 
of the legality of the license. They take the ground 
that these licenses are illegal beyond July 22d. 

The Mayor and Aldermen of Salem have pro- 
vided that their agent shall purchase, on account 
of the city, all liquor to be sold within its limits, 
the liquor to be pure and unadulterated, and of the 
best quality ; to be purchased, if foreign, directly 
of the importers, and under the custom-house 
seal; if domestic, of an authorized manufacturing 
agent. He is to sell to no person but to the apoth- 
ecaries of the city, who are to be the retailers, and 
they are to buy of nobody else. They are to re- 
ceive $200 a year for their trouble, to account for 
their receipts monthly, and the Mayor and Alder- 
men are to fix the prices. 

In Springfield, an agent is appointed by the 
Mayor and Aldermen at a salary of $600. The 
Mayor is to purchase the liquor, and the agent is 
not to adulterate it, is to give no credit, and as of- 
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ten as he receives $50 is to pay it into the Treas- 
ury. 

Notwithstanding the liquor law has gone into 
operation in Rhode Island, we learn from several 
gentlemen who have recently returned from a visit 
to Newport, that liquors are sold at the public bars 
there, the same as usual, and dealers declare, with 
great emphasis, that they shall continue to sell 
them in the very face of the law. What course 
shall be pursued by the authorities, is not known. 
No action has, as yet, been taken by them, and the 
hotels and saloons are in full blast. 

The Messrs. Newton Brothers closed off their 
extensive liquor business by supplying at free cost 
all who would come for the poison. They placed 
the hogsheads and barrels outside of their store, 
on the sidewalk, and notwithstanding the rain, were 
surrounded with plenty of customers the entire 
day. The quantity given away is estimated at a 
thousand gallons. 





BurNING OF THE finway Ciay.—A terrible ca- 
lamity occurred on the Hudson River near Yonkers, 
on the afternoon of Wednesday, July 28, in the 
burning of the steamer Henry Clay, while on her 
passage from Albany to New York. The ill-fated 
vessel left Albany at 7 o’clock in the morning with 
about 300 passengers on board. A rival steamer 
the Armenia, left the same place immediately af- 
terwards, when a race commenced between the 
two boats, and was kept up until a short time be- 
fore the fatal catastrophe. The passengers on the 
Henry Clay soon became greatly alarmed, and ex- 
pressed their fears to the officers of the boat, but 
without effect. A few minutes after leaving Yon- 
kers, the wood-work of the steamer near the flues 
and boilers was discovered to be on fire. A gene- 
ral panic was experienced; great confusion pre- 
vailed; the pilot headed the boat for the shore, but 
before it could be reached the flames had spread so 
far as to cut off the communication between the 
fore and after parts of the boat. At a little past 
3 o'clock the steamer came ashore at right angles 
with the river, striking with such force as to bring 
the bow twenty-five feet on the land, the stern, 
which contained nearly all the passengers, remain- 
ing in deep water. The shock overthrew the smoke- 
pipe, displaced everything moveable, and greatly 
increased the violence of the flames. In the pre- 
vailing consternation, the passengers began to throw 
themselves into the river: and by great exertion 
the majority succeeded in getting ashore. The 
loss of life, however, was appalling, not less than 
eighty persons having perished, while struggling to 
escape. The boat was entirely destroyed before 
7 o'clock; nothing was left at 5 o’clock except a 
simane of the bow, some ten or twelve feet high, 
which burned slowly, like a warning beacon to light 
up the shapeless wr reck of charred timbers and iron 
below. 

“The last scenes of the day,” says one who wit- 
nessed the spectacle, “were singularly impressive 
and solemn. The night was remarkably clear, the 
full moon dimly lighting up the river and the hills ; 
at one side of a gloomy arch over the railroad was 
the wreck, the bow still slowly burning; half re- 
vealed in its lurid light lay the bodies of two men; 
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above the arch a group of some twenty persons 
were busy with newly-discovered corpses, trying 
to identify them, and decently composing the stiff- 
ening limbs of the dead. 


‘ By strangers honored, and by strangers mourned,’ 


A few inconsolable persons were still looking for 
friends, and dreading to find what they sought in 
every corpse rescued from the waters. The sur- 
face of the stream, placid and silent as the grave, 
was only broken by the oars of the few men who 
were still dredging for bodies; here and there in 
the far distance glimmered a light, but all else was 
dark and still, a stillness befitting the repose of the 
score of dead men, women, and children, who had 
been thus suddenly 


‘Cut off even in the blossom of their days ; 
Unhouseled, disappointed, unannealed ; 
No reckoning made, but sent to their account 
With all their imperfections on their heads. ” 

The verdict of the Coroner’s Jury was rendered, 
after a session of six days, that the deceased came 
to their death by the criminal negligence of the 
owners and officers of the boat, and these persons 
were accordingly arrested and held to bail on the 
charge of man-slaughter. 

Among the victims who perished by this catas- 
trophe was Mr. A. J. Downing, of Newburg, the 
well-known horticulturist and architectural writer. 
His loss is universally regarded as a public calam- 
ity. He was a man of rare accomplishments in 
hi8 profession of landscape-gardener, of refined and 
elegant tastes, and distinguished for the manly and 
noble traits of his personal character. For some 
time previous to his death, he had been employed 
by President Fillmore in laying out and ornament- 
ing the public grounds in Washington—an office in 
which he engaged with characteristic zeal and ad- 
mirable judgment. Few men have given a strong- 
er impulse to the intelligent cultivation of fruits 
and flowers in this country, and none have been 
more warmly loved by a large circle of acquaint- 
ances for eminently attaching qualities, than this 
lamented individual. 


Burying or THE Jesurr Cortece—The Jesuit 
College at Worcester took fire on Tuesday after- 
noon, July 15, and was entirely consumed, with” 
the exception of a portion of the east wing. The 
fire commenced in the upper story of the north- 
east corner from a defect in a chimney. Most of 
the furniture was burned or destroyed. A large 
portion of the valuable library was saved. The 
loss is estimated at from $40,000 to $5v,000, and 
no insurance. There were over 100 students in the 
building, and some of the professors and tutors 
have lost their all. 


¢ 


ConFLaGRration IN Monrreat.—A most destruct- 
ive fire has occurred in Montreal, consuming a great 
number of houses and much valuable property. It 
broke out on Tuesday morning, the 8th of July, in St. 
Catharine-street, St. Lawrence suburbs, originating 
in the outbuildings of the houses occupied by Mr. 
Waugh, baker. From this it was carried by the 
wind in a north-easterly direction, to the adjoining 
houses, which were all roofed with wood, and gen- 
erally built of the same material. The late dry 








weather having rendered them as dry as tinder, the 
flames spread with astonishing rapidity. There 
was, again, no water in the reservoir when it com- 
menced, Within half an hour after the commence- 
ment, a hundred houses were on fire. They were 
generally the dwellings of poor artisans and labor- 
ers, and it was the most heart-rending spectacle to 
see the poor people gathering their household goods 
together and carrying them perhaps to some place 
where the flames would reach them in a few min- 
utes, after carrying them, as they thought, to a place 
of safety. Frequently by the time they had re- 
moved the load, it was too late to return for more. 
In many instances the poor mother had just time 
to grasp her infant from the flames, and rush to an 
adjoining field or garden and sink down despairing 
and exhausted, upon the little remnant of proper- 
ty which her husband or children had been able to 
bring there. The despair and agony written on 
their features were most saddening. The Bishop's 
Church and Palace fell a prey to the flames. The 
greater part of the palace had been newly erect- 
ed, and was a splendid cut-stone building, with 
beautifully fluted columns before the St. Catharine- 
street front. That part of the city known as the 
Quebec and St. Lawrence suburbs is destroyed al- 
most entirely—making a clear sweep of a mile and 
a half in length and three-fourths in width, princi- 
pally dwellings. The total number of buildings 
destroyed by the conflagration is from 1,200 to 
1,500, including chiefly those occupied by the poor- 
er classes in the suburbs of the city. It is estimated 
that nearly 5,000 persons have been rendered house- 
less by this calamity. The loss is variously esti- 
mated at from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 


Exrcurton.—Ann Hoag and Jonas Williams suf- 
fered the extreme penalty of the law in Pough- 
keepsie, on the 30th of July. The former was con- 
victed of the murder of her husband, Nelson Hoag, 
in the latter part of June, 1851, and the latter of the 
murder of his step-child by the commission of a 
rape in January last. The woman was 31 years of 
age, and the negro 27. Both declared their inno- 
cence, and marched to the gallows with firm steps. 
The woman was convicted of poisoning her hus- 
band, and although she admitted he died from the 
effects of arsenic, she denied her guilt. There are 
many interesting features in her case. She was a 
woman of noble appearance, naturally shrewd and 
intelligent, but without education. The bodies of 
the two were buried in the grounds attached to the 
Court-house, 





Sap News rrom THe Pratys—The mortality 
among the emigrants to Oregou and California over 
the Western Plains, is fearful and distressing. The 
cholera makes dreadful work among them. The 
road is lined with graves. But the tide rolls on. 
The following is the number of men, women, &c., 
passing Fort Kearney, Nebraska Territory, in May 
last :—“ Men, 14,169; women, 3,897; children, 
4,600; total number of persons, 21,666. Horses, 
5,482; mules, 4,482 ; cattle, 44,990; sheep, 4,813 ; 
total number of animals, 59,775. Wagons, 5,678. 
Some 50 passed on foot with provisions, &c., packed 
on their backs; about ten or twelve with handcarts 








and wheelbarrows; about thirty had to return to 


the States, having been robbed of their all by In- 
dians.” 


Banquet to M. Caser.—The banquet given to 
M. Cabet, the celebrated founder of the Nauvoo 
community, at the Shakspeare Hotel, was attended 
by some two hundred and fifty French residents in 
the city and vicinity, and was a very cordial and 
pleasant affair. The health of M. Cabet was pro- 
posed in a few appropriate words by M. Emile 
Chevalier; the veteran responded in an interesting 
and often eloquent speech, reviewing the history 
of the past four years in Europe, and declaring his 
intention and that of his friends to become natural- 
ized as citizens of the American Republic. The 
grandeur of this Republic, and its influence, pres- 
ent and future, in the destinies of the world, he de- 
picted in glowing and enthusiastic language. He 
also paid a warm tribute to the labors of Kossuth 
in this country. 

M Cabet has left this city for Nauvoo. He pro- 
poses to establish a very large body of his follow- 
ers in the wilds of Texas, or in some other part of 
the new Territories, still retaining Nauvoo as a sort 
of frontier station. Many thousand Frenchmen 
will, we understand, take part in the new enter- 
prise, and, with their families, settle in this coun- 
try under M. Cabet’s auspices. 


A Sociat Exprriment.—A small association of 
sixteen persons have left New York for Wisconsin, 
with a view of carrying on agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts in some part of that State, probably in 
Washington County, upon co-operative principles. 
The members of this little band were mainly of 
French and German origin; and they go out to 
make a beginning, with the idea that others will 
join them as they advance. Of the sixteen, eight 
were men, four women, and four children; they car- 
ried with then a good supply of tools and a small 
capital; each will retain his private property ; and 
they hope by combining their efforts, and by the 
greater economy of living as one family, to show 
something handsome as the product of the first 
year’s exertions. The profits they will divide 
equally, and the care of the sick will be borne by 
the community at large, which they call La grande 
JSamille, (the Great Family.) 


Henry Cray’s Witt.—The will of Mr. Clay has 
been presented in court, and admitted to record. It 
is drawn by his own hand, and bears date July 10, 
1851. It relates almost entirely to the disposition 
of his estate among the members of his family, the 
only exception being that which relates to bis slaves, 
providing that children of his slaves born after the 
1st of January, 1850, be Jiberated and sent to Li- 
beria, the males at the age of 28 and the females 
at 25, three years’ earnings prior to their emanci- 
pation to be reserved for their benefit, for the pur- 
pose of fitting them out; and prior to removal they 
are to be taught to read, write, and cypher. Slaves 
in being befure 1850 are bequeathed to his family. 
Ashland is left to Mrs. Clay, for her sole use and 
benefit during her life, and after her death to be 
sold, and the proceeds to be divided among his 
children. 
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Committee Exprrnsrs.—Those papers, religious 
or otherwise, who charged Kossuth with the ex- 
travagant expenditures of the Senate Committee at 
Washington, will doubtless consider that the estate 
of Mr. Clay ought to be held responsible for the 
following items of a bill which has been paid by 
the Auditor of this city :— 


For refreshments of committee attending Mr. 
Clay’s remains to Albany, on board steamboat 





Bate Claus Vite eccmese deat ccie's vice closes view $1,411 25 
For use of steamboat to Albany and back ...... 1,090 00 
Incidental expenses of committee............6+ 653 00 
Refreshments for do. in New Yor k........++--+-- 193 28 

APintallabiaerc's MOW rele a s'cie weed etoavegesecvese’s $3,347 53 


Sureee anp Woor—From an abstract of the 
statistics of sheep and wool in the United States, 
taken from the census returns, we learn that there 
were in our country, in 1850, 21,571,806 sheep, and 
that the crop of wool amounted to 52,417,287 lbs, 
Ohio raises the most sheep, having at that date 
3,937,088. New York stands next, having 3,454,241. 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Kentueky, and Indiana 
have each over a million. In New England, Ver- 
mont is, by far, the greatest sheep-growing and 
woolraising State. Her sheep are, in number. 
919,995. The wool produced is 3,410,993 Ibs. 
Maine is next, and then New Hampshire; they 
both produced over a million of pounds of wool 
annually. Connecticut has 174,181 sheep, and 
raises 497,424 lbs. of wool. 


Awnuat Morrauiry or New Yorx Crry—A 
statement of the mortality in New York city for 
the year 1851, has been published. By this it ap- 
pears that the total number of burials for the year 
was 22,024, deducting from which 2,790 stillborn, 
old age, and died in other places but buried in 
New York, leaves 19,234 deaths by diseases and 
casualities. Of the deaths 12,175 were males and 
9,849 females, 7,675 adults and 14,349 children, 
The chief diseases were—apoplexy 657 ; atrophy 
140; bronchitis 255; casualties 179; scarlet fever 
627; typhus fever 766; inflammation of bowels 
537; premature birth 220; small pox 552; cholera 
infantum 72; consumption 2,274; 
1,591; croup 462; debility 429; delirium tremens 
118; diarrhea 752; dropsy 362; dropsy in the 
head 761; dysentery 1,195: inflammation of brain 
419; inflammation of lungs 1,262; murdered 15; 
marasmus 1,051; measles 320. In 1850 the total 
mortality was 16,979 or 5,046 less than in 1851. 


convulsions 





Ernerization or A Lion.—A most novel oper- 
ation has been performed at South Boston, ona 
lion about six months old, of the species known as 
the American lion, and brought a short time since 
from South America, in the possession of Francis 
Alger, Esq. The lion, as it has increased insize, 
has grown quite ferocious, and it was deemed ad- 
visable to remove his claws, which were very sharp, 
to prevent him from doing injury to those who 
might approach his cage. To accomplish this end, 
Dr. Charles T. Jackson administered ether to him. 
At first he was quite cross and snappish, and some 
difficulty was experienced in getting the sponge to 
his nose. At last, however, a soothing impression 
was made, and after a pound-and-a-half had been 








administered, he became perfectly docile, and slept 
In the meantime his 
claws were removed with a pair of sharp pinchers, 


quietly for twenty minutes. 


and when his lionship awoke from his trance, he 
found himself deprived of his most formidable 
weapons of defense. The lion soon recovered his 
wonted agility, and the next morning was as lively 


as ever, 





Woman’s Riguts.—We call attention to the fol- 
lowing notice of an important convention to be 
eld at Syracuse during the month of September. 
Our interest in the questions which will come up 
for discussion on that occasion, leads us to hope 
that it will assemble a largé representation of the 
readers of our Journal, and of all the friends of 
universal humanity. 


Tue Natronan Woman’s Rieuts Convention, held 
in Worcester, Oct. 22d and 23d, adjourned to meet 
in Syracuse, Sept. 8th, 9th, 10th, 1852. 


The friends of equality, justice, and truth, are 
earnestly invited to assemble there at that time, to 
discuss the important question of reform, techni- 
cally termed Woman’s Rights. We propose not 
only to review the past, and consider the present, 
but to mark out new and broader paths for the 
opening future. 

The time has come, not merely for the examin- 
ation and discussion of woman’s social, civil, and 
religious rights, but also for thorough and efficient 
organization—a well-digested plan of operation, 
whereby the sacred rights, for which our fathers 
fought, bled, and died, may be secured and enjoyed 
by us. Let woman no longer supinely endure the 
evils she may escape, but with her own right hand 
carve out for herself a higher, nobler destiny than 
has heretofore been hers. Inasmuch as through 
the folly and imbecility of woman the race is what 
it is, dwarfed in mind and body, and as through 
her alone it can yet be redeemed, all are equally 
intended in the objects of this convention, 

We therefore solemnly urge those men and wo- 
men who desire and look for the development and 
elevation of the race, to be present at the coming 
convention, and aid us by the wisdom of their coun- 
sels Our platform will, as ever, be free to all who 
are capable of discussing the subject with serious- 
ness, candor, and truth, 

On behalf of the Central Committee, 


EvizabrtTu C. STANTON, Pautina W. Davis, 
Wivuiam H. Cuannina, Lucy StTonx, 
Samuen J. May. 


At the commencement of the Ohio Female Col- 
lege, at College Hill, near Cincinnati, the degree 
of Mistress of Arts was conferred on the senior 
class, consisting of seven young ladies, The whole 
number of students during the last term was 102. 
—Mr. Jonathan Fuller, who died in North Chelsea, 
Mass., on the 21st of July, at the advanced age of 
83, died in the same house in which he was born, and 
had never slept from under its roof a single night in 
his life —John J. Chanche, Catholic Bishop of Natch- 
ez, died at Frederick on the 22d of July, having 
remained there since the National Council—An 
enormous rattlesnake, five feet two inches in length, 
and as thick as a snake of the tropics, was killed by 
H. A. Raymond, on the 24th of July. He weighed 





eight or ten pounds, was eighteen years of age, 
and was coiled for a spring when Mr. R. discovered 
him, in the town of Hebron, Ct—The Missionary 
Magazine for July, among other statistics of Libe- 
ria, states the inbabitants at 300,000, among whom 
about 7,000 may be regarded as civilized. There 
are more than 2,000 communicants in the Christian 
churches, more than 1,500 children in Sabbath- 
school, and 1,200 in day-school. Communicants in 
the missions on the Gold Coast about 10,000. At- 
tendants at day-schools in the same about 11,000. 
Funds have been raised in the United States for 
education to the amount of fifty thousand dollars, 


'—The Michigan Central Railroad Company, by 


properly sodding their track, have got rid of all 
the dust. Within one month, a road in this way 
may be rendered dust-proof, and at a little more 
expense than is required during the same time to 
tinker up sprinklers—Mrs. H. B. Stowe has re- 
ceived from her publishers, Messrs. Jewett & Co., 
the sum of ten thousand three hundred dollars for 
her copy-right premium on three months’ sale of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” We believe this is the 
largest sum of money ever received by any author, 
either American or European, from the actual sales 
of a single work in so short a period of time. 


FOREIGN. 


Accrpent AMONG THE Mormons.—At a Mormon 
meeting in Newport, England, July 18, a most: re- 
markable occurrence took place, which, while it ap- 
peared to involve the lives of three or four hun- 
dred persons, did not inflict the slightest injury on 
a single individual. After the conclusion of one of 
the services, the brethren, the saints, and the elders 
assembled together in a large building, known as 
the Sunderland-hall, where it was intended to cele- 
brate the occasion by a tea festival on a great scale, 

About four hundred persons (men, women, and 
children,) were sitting down, after a blessing had 
been invoked by the elders, and a pleasant festivi- 
ty was anticipated. Suddenly a creaking noise 
was heard, followed by a sound like a crash of 


“thunder, and immediately the lofty ceiling of exact- 


ly one-half the hall, divided in the center of alarge 
beam, fell almost flat upon the multitude below. 

A terrific shrieking ard screaming and groaning 
ensued. The residents in the neighborhood, ap- 
prehending some frightful casualty, rushed out of 
their houses, and were almost paralyzed by the 
continued screams and groans. Presently the win- 
dows were burst out, and the affrighted Mormons 
appeared, terrified and screaming for help, while 
some actually flung themselves into the streets, 
and others, clinging to the sills and frames, made 
those below shudder at their anticipated death or 


frightful mutilation. 
A scene of indescribable horror ensued. The 


crowd of spectators rushed toward the doors of the 
hall, which they burst in, as wellas they were able 
from the mass of rubbish, é&e., that bad fallen in- 
side; and here the spectacle was frightful in the 
extreme. The people were huddled together in 
crowds beneath the tea-tables—some crowding to 
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the windows—some rushing toward the doors—as 
many struggling to extricate themselves from the 
heaps of broken rafters, lime, &c., among which 
tley were embedded. Assistance was rendered, 
and after much difficulty the unfortunate Mormon- 
ites were extricated from their perilous condition. 

It is most remarkable that not a single Latter- 
day Saint received any injury from this accident, 
although the ceiling was heavy, and was quite one- 
half of the ceiling of the whole hall, while at- 
tached thereto were the heavy pieces of timber 
which had previously supported it. It is also sin- 
gular that the portion of the ceiling beneath which 
the “elders” or “ prophets” sat was perfectly un- 
injured and sound. 


CatHoric AND Prorestant Rior.—The late pro- 
clamation against Roman Catholic processions has 
begun to yield fruit. On Tuesday night, June 29, 
ariot broke out at Stockport between the Catho- 
lics and Protestants; at least, the disturbance be- 
gan respecting a procession of Roman Catholic 
Sunday-school children, but afterwards merged 
into a general fight of Irish against English. At 
first the Irish had the best in the fray, but after- 
ward the English proved victorious, and proceeded 
to pull down the houses of the Catholics. Several 
dwellings were unroofed to furnish missiles, and 
the furniture broken up to supply weapons. The 
mob then proceeded to sack the Catholic chapels, 
one of which they complelely gutted, and made a 
bonfire of the pews, organ, and furniture of the al- 
tar, dc. They also pillaged the priest’s house, and 
were proceeding to greater outrages when a de- 
tachment of the 60th regiment arrived on the 
ground, and by their presence kept the rioters in 
check. Sixty of the wounded rioters were taken 
to the hospital, and one man was picked up dead 
—killed with a pitchfork. One hundred and four- 
teen of the ringleaders were arrested. The mag- 
istrates appear to have acted sufficiently well un- 
der the circumstances, having sworn in 500 special 
constables, and distributed them in patrols to keep 
the mob from reassembling. A troop of dragoons 
has arrived in the town, it being reported that the 
Irish Catholics from Manchester, and other places 
in the neighborhood, are coming to retaliate for 
their countrymen’s defeat. 


Prot iy Paris—A plot against the State has 
been discovered in Paris. Thirteen individuals 
have been arrested in a detached house in the Rue 
Reine Blanche. The conspirators, who are in cor- 
respondence with the London refugees, were busy 
making an infernal machine, Many arrests took 
place during the night, The machine was com- 
posed of fourteen barrels, capable (the dispatch 
says) of containing each about twenty bullets, and 
their firing in a wrong direction would have been 
impossible. 


Position or Louis Narorzon.—Louis Bonaparte 
is now regularly settled for the summer at St. Cloud. 
Debauchery and excesses of all kinds have marvel- 
ously changed the man; he is said to be quite out 
of health, and his doctors tell him decidedly, that 
if he will not change his manner of living, they 
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will not answer for his life. He is also said to be 
worn down with anxiety and work, dejected, and 
demoralized. He feels the falseness of his posi- 
tion, and the difficulty of escape. Meantime, the 
jideles are working for him. The government is 
actively making war against all socialist institu- 
tions. It is closing associative work-shops. Ithas 
just elosed the association at Evreux, which for 
two years has been profitably supplying butchers’ 
meat to the poor, cheap and good. At Marseilles 
it has closed a number of associated cafés, One of 
the chief of these associations, finding himself sud- 
denly and arbitrarily stripped of his livelihood, 
committed suicide with a knife. The whole city 
attended his funeral, as a protest against the goy- 
ernment; which at the very time when it is sup- 
pressing these associations, encourages lotteries and 
gambling tables. It is even said that the gambling 
licenses are to be renewed, and that a contract with 
the company has already been effected. 


Taxation IN France.—Government has submit- 
ted to the Legislature bills imposing a sumptuary 
tax on carriages, horses and dogs, and on the manu- 
facture of paper and card boards of all kinds. The 
carriage tax will vary from 15 to 120 franes, with 
an additional tax of 50 on armorial bearings. The 
tariff on dogs is 5 francs. Credits have also been 
asked for completion of the tomb of Napoleon; 
another for a monument to M. Affre, Archbishop of 
Paris, accidentally shot in the insurrection of June ; 
and lastly a credit of 800,000 frances, destined to 
afford pensions to the servants of Louis Philippe. 
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THE WEST--WHAT IT Is. 


BY REY, J. F, TUTTLE. 


The question is often asked, what is the West? 
In general terms it may be answered, the Westis 
a vast empire, three thousand miles long by one 
thousand broad; containing two-and-a-quarter mil- 
lions of square miles, and equal to Great Britain, 
Treland, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Poland, and Russia in Europe. It em- 
braces fifteen hundred millions of acres, which 
would allow forty acres each to nearly forty mil- 
lion families, or two hundred millions of individu- 
als. Once its frontier was at Geneva, now it is at 
San Francisco, now it is the Pacific. The West 
is constructed on nature’s vastest scale. It has 
forests yet undisturbed, covering as much territory 
as some of the kingdoms of Europe, every foot of 
which is available for the plow. It has rich, 
glorious prairies, which stretch out like trackless 
‘oceans. Its rivers, fringed with fat alluvial plains, 
sink the Thames, the Rhine, the Seine, and the 
Hudson, into mere rivulets. To know the majestic 
outlines of the West, you must sail down the Ohio 
a thousand miles, up the Mississippi to St. Paul’s, 
up the Missouri to the Rocky Mountains, up the 
Yellow Stone a thousand miles, to the place where 
its head waters are only a stone’s throw distant 
from the sources of the Columbia, up the numer- 
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ous tributaries of the turbid Missouri, spreading 
their mighty network over five hundred thousand 
square miles of territory, or up the almost countless 
streams pouring into the Mississippi, on the one 
side reaching the Alleghanies, and on the other the 
Rocky Mountains; you must have some definite 
conception of the fact that the West is coursed by 
rivers whose aggregate length is thirty thousand 
miles, and whose valleys are as rich as the valley 
of the Nile. 

The political progress of the West is also on a 
vast scale. I can name to you the man—he yet 
lives—who was the first white child born in the 
State of Ohio. Scearcely sixty-four years have 
passed away, and now behold ten States, four Ter- 
ritories, and six and a half millions of inhabitants. 
In January, 1799, the delegates to the first legisla- 
ture west of the Ohio River, traveled through al- 
most unbroken forest from two to four hundred 
miles, swimming the rivers on horseback, and camp- 
ing by night in the woods ; but now the represen- 
tatives of six and a half millions assembled in 
fourteen capital cities, in circumstances as pleasant 
as in Boston or Harrisburgh. In 1794 the mail 
communication between Ohio and the East was 
through Kentucky and North Carolina, but now 
Cincinnati by railroad is forty hours distant from 
New York, and by telegraph, distance is absolutely 
annihilated. Progress at the West is at railroad 
rates. Yesterday it was a wilderness, today an 
inhabited place. Yesterday, the wolf, the bear, 
the deer, and the savage were there, to-day the 
West resounds with the potential voices of millions 
of citizens. Yesterday the Traveler on horseback 
was picking his difficult way through vast forests 
by the dim trail of the hunter, or the blazed trees 
of the pioneer or savage, to-day he is following the 
screaming locomotives along iron highways with 
the speed of the wind. Yesterday the West was 
a dependent nursling in the swaddling clothes of 
infancy, to-day its eldest State, the young giant of 
the Ohio is crying out “ Hxcelsior,” and is reaching 
out for the boasted banner and motto of the 
Empire State. Yesterday the West was distin- 
guished only by her insignificance, scarcely exciting 
the contempt of her peers, to-day she plants one 
foot on the Ohio, and the other on the Columbia, 
waving one giant hand over the Yellow Stone, and 
the other over the American, and in the calm sub- 
limity of conscious power awaits the day as near 
when she shall concentrate in herself the civil and 
political power of the nation. Convert the West 
to Christ, and she will make her power felt in the 
Russias, and in the heart of China; but let Jesuit- 
ism and infidelity attain the mastery of the West, 
and she will roll back the dark ages over the 
world, and re-erect the despotism of Hildebrand, 
or she will rock the nations with another French 
revolution on a vaster scale. Convert the West to 
Christ, and her sons will be the foremost warriors 
in the great battle which is now waging in the 
world, and when at last the victory shall be won, 
her myriad voices shall blend in majestic harmony 
with the redeemed in earth and heaven, as they 
shall unite in the thunder-voiced ascription, “ Alle- 
luiah, for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth | ” 

NV. ¥. Evangelist. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF COMMERCE. 
BY LOUIS KOSSUTH. 


[The following graphic sketch of the true and 
false philosophy of commerce is a part of the 
speech at Buffalo of the eloquent Hungarian. 
Like all that comes from him, it will be read with 
pleasure and profit. ] 


Gentlemen, experience of certain characteristic 
facts has induced me repeatedly to warn the pub- 
lic opinion of this great young republic agvinst be- 
coming too much attached toa materialism. But 
commerce partakes of the dangerous defects of 
materialism only when its spirit is bent to a mo- 
mentary individual profit at every price—nothing 
caring about the future—nothing about that solidity 
of commercial relations from which the prosperity 
of a country greatly depends. The adventurous 
money-hunting at every price is not yet commerce ; 
it does not deserve the highly respectable name of 
commerce—it is but money-hunting, and nothing 
else. But commerce, as I understand it, is that 
noble spirit of enterprise, with its fingers applied 
to the pulsation of present conjectures, but with its 
eyes steadily fixed upon the future; the heart 
warmed by noble sentiments of patriotism and 
philanthropy—eonnecting individual profit with 
the development of natural resources and of national 
welfare—spreading over the masses of the people 
like the dew of heaven upon the earth, and break- 
ing a road for national activity upon which the 





flower of prosperity will grow from generation to 
generation. Such a commercial spirit is a rich 
source of national happiness—the guaranty of a 
country’s future—the pillar of its power—the ve- 
hicle of civilization, and the locomotive of prin- 
ciples. 

Let me exemplify the difference between that 
noble, beneficent spirit of commerce and the 
merely material money-hunting, which falsely 
usurps the name of commerce. Let me exemplify 
that difference by quoting two facts :— 


Since the fatal arithmetical skill of Rothschilds 
has found out the scheme how to gain millions by 
negotiating out of the pockets of the public loan 
after loan for the despots, to oppress with it the 
blindfolded nations—a sort of speculation gained 
ground in the old world worthy of the execration 
of humanity—I mean the speculation in loan shares 
—the paper commerce, called stock-jobbing. It is 
the shame bound upon our country’s brow that 
such a commerce became a political power on earth, 
and unscrupulous gamesters, speculating upon the 
ruin of their neighbors, hold the political ther- 
mometer of peace and war in their criminal hands, 
To be sure that is also a speculation, and to be 
sure a very adventurous one. Individual profit in 
the form of the grossest materialism is its aim; it 
makes men rich as by enchantment over-night. 
But it is not commerce ; it deserves not the name 
of commerce. It does not contribute to public 
welfare ; it does not augment the elements of public 





prosperity. It is but immoral gambling, which 
transfers an unproductive, imaginary wealth from 
one hand into another, without augmenting the 
stock of national property. That is not commerce ; 
and it is a degradation of the character of a nation 
when the interest of that speculation has the 
slightest influence, or is taken into the slightest 
consideration in the regulation of a country’s policy, 
That example has its full weight with every 
other kind of mere money-hunting. It would be 
the greatest fault, to regulate a country’s policy 
according to the momentary interests of that class 
of worshipers of the almighty dollar. who but 
look fora momentary profit, not caring for their 
fatherland and humanity—nothing for the princi- 
ples—nothing about the tears and execrations of 
millions—if only that condition remains intact 
which gives them individual profit—though that 
condition be the misfortune of a world. Wherever 
that class of money-hunters at every price is influ- 
ential, there is a disease in the social condition of 
the community. It is in yain to complain against 


the dangerous doctrines of socialism so long a8 


that class of money-hunters has any influence upon 
politics. Rothschilds has done more for the 
spread of socialism than its most passionate re- 
tainers. 

Take, on the other side, the contrasting fact of 
the Erie Canal; [remember well how short-sighted 
men were terrified, when in the councils of the 
Empire State first was started the idea of that 
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gigantic enterprise. And now, when we hear that 
its net proceeds amount to about three millions of 
dollars a year—when we see the almost unbroken 
line of boats on it—when we see Buffalo becoming 
the heart of the West, the pulsation of which con- 
veys the warm tide of life to the East, and by the 
communication of that artery bringing the wonder- 
ful combination of the great Western Lakes into 
immediate connection with the Atlantic, and through 
the Atlantic with the Old World; when we see 
Buffalo, though at 400 miles distance from the 
ocean, without a navigable river, living, acting, and 
operating like a seaport, and New York, situated 
on the shores of the Atlantic, acting as if it were 
the metropolis of the West; when we consider 
that commerce, becoming a magic wand, which 
transformed a world of wilderness into a garden of 
prosperity, and spread the blessings of civilization, 
where some years ago yet, but the wild beasts and 
the Indian roamed; then, indeed, we bow with 
reverential awe before the creating power of that 
commerce—we feel that the spirit of it is not a 
mere money-hunting, but a mighty instrumentality 
of Providence for the moral and social benefit of 
the world ; and we at once feel that the interests 
of such a commerce underlie so much the founda- 
tion of your country’s future, that not only they 
are entitled to enter into the regulating consider- 
ations of your country’s policy, but they must enter 
--they must have decisive weight—and they will 
have it, whatever be the declamations of learned 
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politicians, who have so much looked to the authority 
of past times that they found no time to see the 
imperious necessity of present exigencies. 

There are still some who advise you to follow 
the policy of separatism from Europe, which Wash- 
ington wisely advised in his days——wisely, because 
it was a necessity of those times. I endeavored 
to oppose arguments of progress to the comforts of 
stagnation; and oppose the requirements of life to 
the wantlessness of death. I answered that the 
living cannot be ruled by the dead ; that no grave, 
whatever be its glory, can claim the sway over the 
future, the configuration of which, and all its new 
necessities, could never enter even the boldest 
dreams of the honored dead. I have shown that 
yonder wise separation of your country’s infant age, 
was never a principle with Washington, but only 
a temporary policy. And many another argument 
I have tried to adduce. And still, such is, in some 
quarters of the United States, the customary habi- 
tude to rely upon authority, that I, notwithstand- 
ing all my arguments, could not forbear to feel 
some uneasiness about that habitual policy of sepa- 
ration. 

To-day, Gentlemen, I feel no such uneasiness 
more. Iam entirely tranquilized. I want no ar- 
guments more, because I have the knowledge of 
facts. And I will say to those who still advocate 
the policy of separatism—-I will say to them “Have 
you seen the city of Buffalo? Go and look at its 
and when you have seen what Buffalo is, consider 
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what are those interests which created that city, 
and are personified by that city; then trace those 
interests back to the West; and trace again their 
operations down to New York, and from New York 
across the Atlantic to the Old World; and again 
the returning interests of intercourse from the Old 
World to New York, and hence to Buffalo, and 
from Buffalo to the West--and then speak of the 
wisdom of separatism!” But what exists, exists. 
The very facts will laugh at your reflections ; they 
will tell you that they exist, and cannot be made 
undone. They will tell you that you are like En- 
dymion, whom Diana made sleep, until the twig to 
which he leaned his head had become a tree. They 
will tell you that you could as well reduce Buffalo 
to the log-house of Middagh and Lane; the mighty 
democrat—the steam-engine—to the horse on the 
back of which Ezra Metcalf brought the first pub- 
lic mail to the sixteen dwelling houses which some 
forty years ago composed all Buffalo; you could as 
well reduce the Erie Canal to where it was when 
Governor Morris first spoke about the idea of tap- 
ping Lake Erie; er reduce the West to a desert, and 
Western New York to the condition where Wash- 
ington has seen it when journeying far west to Fort 
Stanwix. All this you could as easily do as make 
me believe that the United States should adhere 
any longer to the policy of separatism, or persuade 
the people of the United States not to take any 
part in the great political transactions of the Old 
World. 
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RANK NO MEASURE OF MERIT. 


BY ANNA M, 


“The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
A man’s the gow’d for a’ that.” 

A deep love of humanity, and a strong recognition 
of the unity and equality of the human race, have 
ever been characteristics of the noblest and greatest 
minds in all ages of the world, and ever will be; 
for this is the very foundation of true greatness of 
soul. 

And asit is, men of the largest intellects, highest 
aspirations, and widest sccpe of vision, always feel 
most keenly the tie of brotherhood which binds 
them to all their fellow beings, even the lowest 
and most ignorant. The contrary is also true. 
That is, men of narrow minds, and contracted 
views, whose souls are too small to take in the 
idea of universal brotherhood, are the oppressors 
of the weak. If wealthy, or by mistake placed in 
a situation of responsibility, they imagine them- 
selves a “peculiar people,” a select few, different 
and superior to common humanity. 

At a glance we perceive this is true. For itis 
not the man of extensive knowledge, deep thought, 
and brilliant conceptions, that despises the weak 
ones of earth. Je knows that in their souls, is 
the germ, which has budded and blossomed, and 
borne such rich fruit in his, though the blessed 
sunbeams which have warmed into life his, have 
been denied to them. It is the poet in whose soul 
God has placed the pure fountains of truth, its 
streams gushing forth in music te refresh every 
heart that has the quickest ear to discern the faint 
melody of a kindred spring in a lowly, toiling 
brother’s heart, though it gush not forth on earth. 
The good and pure, whose eyes are free from 
prejudice, can readily perceive the gleamings of 
the same jewel in others, through the ore of igno- 
rance. 

Surely it must seem strange to every candid 
mind, how it can be in this nineteenth century, 
flooded with light and knowledge though it be, 
there still lingers so much of “aristocratic feeling,” 
as it is called. We find even now, society so arti- 
ficially constructed, that persons who are wealthy 
and wear fine clothes, (which they do not even 
make,) and who cannot teld who their grandfather 
was, claim a higher rank in society, than those who, 
though they are poor, do not dress well, and can 
cite no more illustrious a genealogy than the rich, 
are Workers, without whom they could not exist. 
But it may be said that the working classes are 
appreciated. In theory they are, but not in prac- 
tice. When we see the man who digs banks equal 
to the merchant, and having a higher position in 
society than the nobleman who does nothing—the 
distinction between the servant girl and her mis- 
tress done away with—the pastors of Christian 
churches as often in the houses of the poorest mem- 
bers of the church as in those of the richest ones— 
and not the owfward circumstances of a man, his 
poverty or riches regarded, in designating his posi- 
tion in society, but the Man himself; then will 
the design of God, in connecting man with man in 
a common tie of brotherhood, be carried out, and 
the working classes be appreciated. 


COTTON SEED FOR FOOD. 


Mrssrs. Eprrors:—In perusing a very interest- 
ing and profitable article, “ Progression a universal 
law of nature,” in your most excellent Journal, I 
observed in one of the productions for raiment, 
(cotton,) some lack of information as to its being an 
article of food for individuals. Directly it is not so. 
But indirectly it is a great source of food for all 
classes of persons, Cotton-seed has become a most 
excellent food for cattle, sheep, goats, and hogs. 
From them, with a little mixture of corn meal, 
milk-cows yield an abuadance of milk and butter, 
both winter and summer. Iam satisfied from ex- 
perience, that there is no better manure for corn 
than cotton-seed, properly applied. One handful 
of them will produce a good ear of corn from land 
which without them would not yield a nubbin; 
and so on for everything to which they may be ap- 
plied. I have yet to be convinced, that flax and 
hemp will ever take the place entirely of cotton, 
as an article of raiment. The earth, from its dif- 
ferent degrees of climate, which will be unchange- 
able, will not produce everything successfully in 
every place. The different climates are adapted 
to certain articles of production for food and clo- 
thing. The cotton-plant is limited and adapted to 
a certain portion of the earth’s surface, by an un- 
changeable law of nature, and so on for everything. 
Hence arises commercial intercourse between 
States and nations, which is so profitable and in- 


teresting to the whole world. C. M‘Mitian. 


New Town Acaprmy, Monror Co.,, ALa., 
May 31st, 1852, 








General Patires, 


Our JOURNALS AMONG THE PeorpLe.—We take the liber- 
ty of inserting the following, from Dallas County, Alabama, 
which shows the present state of feeling in that State to- 
wards our Journals. 8B. F. H. says :—“* Gentlemen— About 
one year ago | subscribed for your Phrenological Journal, 
and [ am so well pleased with it, that I herewith send you 
the names, offices, &c., of four new subscribers, which you 
will please forward. I send one dollar extra, for which 
you will please send me the Water-Cure Journal. The 
Phrenological Journal is what it promised to be, filled with 
a good stock of general information. There is more sound 
reading in it than anything of its size I have ever exam- 
ined, and I hope and expect (if it increases in public favor 
for the next twelve months as it has done for the last) to 
send you ten or twenty subscribers.” 

G. Minor writes from Hlinois:—* [ cannot dispense with 
the pleasure [ enjoy in perusing your super-excellent Phre- 
nological Journal, and I herein inclose the money for an- 
other year.” 

E, B. writes from Ohio:—“ 1 like the Journal more and 
more, and cannot get along without it, and would stop any 
other paper I take befure it. Success and long life to it.” 

R. E, H., of Griggsville, Pike County, Illinois, writes:— 
“ Messrs. Editors—Permit me to say a few words in rela- 
tion to your Journals in this section of country. I must 
say that no periodical published in the Union, that I have 
ever seen, contains anything like as much solid, useful, 
truthful information as you give to your readers monthly; 
through the columns of these invaluable Journals, Either 
one of them is worth more than all the political campaign 
papers that are afloat, and sensible people are beginning to 
find it eut. Iam happy to say that there are some twenty- 
five or thirty copies of the Journals received here and read 
with great interest, and the important truths contained in 
them are evidently fast gaining a foothold among the peo- 


ple. Still there are some few so blinded to their own mor- 
al, social, and physical well-being, that they will not deign 
to investigate the matter, even—being so desperately op- 
posed to “‘new humbuge,” as they are pleased to term 
Phrenology and Hydropatby. Well, if there is any ‘new 
humbug” more rotten in its foundation, more false in its 
theory, and more pernicious in ils effects, than some of the 
old humbugsto which we have long been subjected, I con- 
fess [ have yet to see or hear of it.” 





A Suxsscriser writing from Metamora, Indiana, gives 
us an account of a lecturer on the passions, who passes 
himself off under the real or assumed name of Kidd. Our 
correspondent says this fellow repudiates Phrenology, as 
taught by us, and represents Ais theory, based on Piysiog- 
nomy, to be superior to any other. Will not some one of 
our friends in Indiana, who may be privileged to witness 
Mr. Kidd’s exhibitions, give us a fuil statement of his pre- 
tensions? We are informed that he is quite an expert play- 
actor withal. 





Mount Harmony Assoctarion.—This association, recent- 
ly projected, is ten miles south of Knoxville, Knox Coun- 
ty, Llinois, five miles from the railroad connecting the LIli- 
nois and Mississippi Rivers, and four miles from naviga- 
tion into the Hlinois. It is one of the most promising, 
beautiful, and fertile locations of the West. The object of 
this movement is to realize, as far as possible, the economy, 
justice, and concord of association ; to live in obedience tu 
the laws of life, health, and morality, and to develop the 
whole man. The site selected is upon a beautiful mound 
of gentle declivity, commanding an extensive, a delightful, 
and magnificent view of the country in every direction, re- 
lieved from monotony by streams, groves, mounds, and 
rolling prairie. A yillage and college are laid out upon the 
above site with greal order and beauty. One hundred and 
sixty acres are secured forever to the college. All the con* 
tiguous land, from one to two thousand acres, yet in its 
natural state, is secured from monopoly, so that any one 
can possess a village lot, and from that up to forty acres or 
more, if he desires, on very moderate terms. No liquor- 
selling in the association, and none but men of right views 
and motives received as members. The teachers and stu- 
dents of the school will alternate from mental to physical 
labor upon the college premises, or in contiguous work- 
shops, thus making it, to a great extent, after its commence- 
ment, a sell-supporting school, &c. 

“Ho! allye hungry, starving poor,” who feel the injus- 
tice and oppression of society as it is, come let us try and 
be men, and to live a true life. All reformers at the East 
who come West, please give us a call. Donations enough 
to warrant the building of the college have been already 
made, and the work is commenced. Several village lots 
have been taken, and the building will soon begin, Dona- 
tions respectfully solicited. For further infurmation, ad- 
dress R. Morris, the Secretary of the association, at Brush 
Creek, Knox County, Ulinois. 

The basis of this association is, cost the limit of price. 
There is no such thing as failing in this movement, as each 
man will retain by deed his individual property. 

By order of the committee, Josery Barrp, 

C. T. FarREL, C. McGREw, Wm, Snoox, R. Morris, 


EXxposITION oF AMERICAN PRopucTs AnD INDUSTRY.— 
The twenty-fifth annual Fair of the American Institute will 
be held at Castle Garden, New York City, commencing 
Oct. Ist, and closing Oct, 2ist, 1852. The annual Cattle 
Show will be held on the 22d of October, at Madison Cot- 
tage, New York City. 

Mechanics, Manufacturers, and Agriculturists, who may 
wish to exhibit goods, products, or stock, may obtain cir- 
culars, giving all necessary particulars, by addressing A. 
CHANDLER, Corresponding Secretary of the Institute 351 
Broadway, New York, 

Tue ManaGers present greater inducements to exhib- 
itors in the way of Preminns, than have ever before been 
offered, and it is confidently expected, that this Fair will be 
visited by hundreds of thousands of people from all parts 
of the world, 

New Inventions, in all the arts, together with the pro- 
ducts of the Farm, the Garden, the Mine, and so forth, will 
be exhibited. 
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Messrs. Ricuarpson & Cox, wood-engravers, of this 
city, have for sale electrotypes of the candidates for the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency of the United States, like 
the portraits of them in this number. Our Phrenological 
readers will be able to form some idea of their characters 
from their developments, without note or comment from us. 


Our friend Dr. H. B. Giszons, is in Northern Pennsylva- 
nia, doing, as usual, good service in the noble cause of 
Phrenology, in which for ten years he has been engaged. 


In Press.—To be published by Fow.ers anp WELLS, on 
the Ist of October, 1852-- 


A New Theory of Population deduced from the General Law 
of Animal Fertility, with an Introduction by R.T. TRALL, 
M.D. Price 12} cents. 


Tn our next, we shall briefly review this remarkable work. 
We have only room now to announce it as forth coming. 


Cao Correspondents, 


Eve ine.—Your article on Napoleon shows a talent for 
writing. Wedo not publish it because we doubt some of 
the positions you take relative to his views and policy. 
Napoleon has had injustice done his name and motives by 
English historians, who have thus tried to screen the Brit- 
ish nation from her fear of the man, and her cowardly in- 
justice to their prisoner, who trusted to her magnanimity. 

A. F, P.—To obtain “‘athorough and practical knowl- 
edge of Phrenology” as you desire, you will do well to 
read “*Combe’s System of Phrenology,” “ Fowler’s Phre- 
nology,” “ Self-Culture,” ‘* Memory,” ‘Illustrated Self In- 
structor,” ‘Constitution of Man,” and study the Phreno- 
logical Bust, all of which will cost you five dollars. You 

~ will examine heads for the practical part, which will cost 
you persevering effort, and both investments will yield an 
ample reward, 

B. H. D.—If you will send us a Daguerreotype likeness, 
according to directions given in “ Answers to Correspond- 
ents” in the July number of the Journal, we can warrant 
the written description to be correct on all essential points. 

F. Brown.—If you want good cherries, send to a nursery 
and get the trees, scions or buds, as from the seed you are 
not sure of the same kind of fruit. 
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Woman in all Ages and Nations ; a Complete and Authen- 
tic History of the Manners and Customs, Character and 
Condition of the Female Sex, in Civilized and Savage 
Countries, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. 
By Tuomas L. Nicnots, M.D. With a Preface, by Str- 
PHEN PeaRL ANDREWS. 12mo., pp. 240. Price 50 cents, 
New York and Boston: Fowlerseand Wells, Publishers, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-street. 


A volume of great merit. The subject is one of surpass- 
ing interest, and the author has treated it in a truly scien- 
tific as well as historical manner. Than the moruERs of 
our race, who or what, among all created beings, are more 
worthy of study and contemplation? In the present work 
we have all, and much more, than the title indicates, It 
should be read by all—girls and_boys—women and men, 
We copy a few paragraphs from the introduction :— 


In most of the higher orders of animals there is a marked 
difference in the forms of the two sexes; but it is curious 
to observe that, while among animals, both birds and quad- 
rupeds, the male is generally much superior in appearance 
to the female, we uniformly give to woman the palm of su- 
periority in beauty over man. 

Thus among birds, the peacock, and the males of the 
turkey, barn fowl, etc., are quite magnificent in form, and 
gorgeous in plumage; the male lion has a noble mane and 
majestic appearance, quite wanting in the female, and the 
horse is larger and of finer shape and action than the mare. 
We need not multiply familiar instances. 

In animals, too, there is another remarkable superiority 
belonging to males. They are superior to the other sex in 
musical abilities. It is chanticleer that wakes the world 
with his eloquence. The hen does not crow; she cackles 
and clucks. [tis the roar of the malelion that shakes the 
forest; the female has only a savage yell. Among singing 
birds, the male is uniformly the most highly gifted. But 
inthe human race all this is reversed, since our females 
are not only the most beautiful, but the most melodious ; 
and woman, if not the most useful of the two sexes, is 
certainly the most ornamental. 

Women are of less size than men, on the average; for 
while we have women six feet tall, matching men who are 
four or five inches higher, we have still a larger number 
under five feet, as we have of men under six, 








Anatomically, women differ from men, also, in having 
smaller bones, a greater breadth of the pelvis, a narrower 
chest, a greater fullness of the cellular tissue, giving round- 
ness of form, a softer and smoother skin, finer hair, longer 
and more beautiful upon the head, but less developed over 
the face and body, a more delicate neck, which is destitute 
of the prominence so strongly marked in men; and ahead 
so differently shaped that it is perfectly easy to distinguish 
the sex from the skull alone. 

Hang up a male and female skeleton, side by side, and 
the difference in the shape of the bones, and the form of 
the head, is very striking. 

The female head is smaller than the male, in the ratio, 
nearly, of four to five. It is much longer from the os 
frontis to the apex of the oeciput, narrower from side to 
side, and not so high. 

By the rules of Phrenology, this difference in the form 
of the male and female head corresponds to certain differ- 
ences of character in the sexes, which cannot be more 
properly stated than in this connection. 

The superior length of the female brain is owing to the 
greater development of the organs of Philoprogenitiveness, 
Adhesiveness, and Inhabitiveness: the love of offspring, 
the propensity to form permanent connections, and the 
love of home. 

These larger developments indicate that women are more 
devoted to their children than men, more constant in their 
matrimonial connections, and fonder of home. This is 
doubtless true, asa general rule, admitting of individual 
exceptions; and where a woman is found wanting in these 
respects, she differs in so much from the natural character 
of her sex. 

Women, as is shown by the smallness of the upper part 
of the neck, have a less development of Amativeness than 
men. It may be, and often is, as active, but itis generally 
a less powerful and controlling motive. They have less 
Self-Esteem, but more love of approbation; or, in other 
words, less pride and more vanity. They have less Firm- 
ness, and more reverence; less Destructiveness and Com- 
bativeness, but more Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness; 
or rather, we should say, that women, with all these organs 
weaker thanin men, have them developed in these varying 
proportions. 

The front part of the head indicates in women strong 
perceptive faculties, but less judgment, and of the reason- 
ing faculties, more Comparison than Causality. They have 
more ability for Color, and less for Form. Women have 
more piety than men, and less Benevolence; but this they 
make up for in being more affectionate. 


This shows that our author is familiar with his subject, 
and that he takes something more than a superficial view. 
We might quote passages—pages—yes, CHAPTERS—from 
the work, of exceeding interest, but we must refer the 
reader to the book itself, every page of which he will read 
with avidity. 





The Illustrated Phrenological Almanac for 1853. Just pub- 
lished by Fowlers and Wells. Price 6 cents, 


This popular annual contains, besides the usual calendar 
pages, a large number of spirited engravings, embracing 
portraits of eminent persons, with a sketch of their char- 
acter; good and bad organizations in contrast: specimens 
of strong, steady temperament in contrast with the brain. 
working, fiery, excitable one, with directions how to modify 
and improve the bodily condition; an interesting article 
on Physiognomy, illustrated; Animal Phrenology ; hints 
on education, health, formation of character, etc., besides 
the definition of the Phrenological organs, and an explan- 
ation of the Symbolical Head. 

We know of no work of its size which contains so much 
valuable matter on the laws of mind and its relation to the 
body. ‘* Much inlittle” is the motto under which the A'- 
manac was written. Itisjust the thing to buy by the hun- 
dred and scatter abroad among those who have little time 
to read larger books on the subject to which this is devoted, 
thereby scattering entertainment and valuable knowledge 
at the same time. Twenty-five copies for $1.00. 





The Power of Kindness, inculcating the Principles of Be- 
nevolence and Love. By B. ©. Moruey. New York: 
Fowlers and Wells. Price, including postage, 30 cents. 


This neat little volume of nearly two hundred pages, il- 
lustrates and enforces its title in a manner not easy to be 
forgotten. Of this work may be said what comparatively 
few books will bear, viz., that its tendency upon all, the vir- 
tuous and vicious, the wise and the simple, will be good 
and only good. For the principle and power of kindness, 
the world has groaned for thousands of years, and the 
great drawback upon human happiness to-day existing 
everywhere is, that this heaven-born principle is yet, toa 
great extent, unapplied. This is the genial flame that 
softens and melts the malice and selfishness of man, and 
makes him look upon and treat his fellow-man as a brother. 
This spirit, universally diffused, would retrieve the world 
from the slander of being a vale of tears, and usher the 
dawn of a heaven on earth, 
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The Church and Sects of the United States ; containing a 
brief Account of the Origin, History, Doctrines, Church 
Government, Mode of Worship, Usages, and Statistics of 
each Religious Denomination, so far as known. By Rev. 
P. Dovatass GorRix., 12mo., pp. 240. New York: 


Lewis Colby, 

Than a history of RELIGIONS, what can be more interest. 
ing? We read with astonishment of the silly and absurd 
notions which some of the originators of particular sys- 
tems or modes of worship first promulgated, and which, 
after years of patient preaching, become so popular as to 
count their members, not by huodreds, nor thousands, but 
by TENS OF THOUSANDS. It is also interesting, yet heart- 
sickening, when comparing the various conflicting religions 
of the world, to contemplate the “ Holy Wars,” and the 
sacrifice of human lives, in untold millions, **for God’s 
sake,” before and since the Christian era. But, thanks to 
a higher development of human reason, we haye passed 
the lower strata, or the reign of the animal propensities, 
and are now emerging from criminal darkness into moral 
light, when the laws of nature and of God may be correct- 
ly interpreted. Such works as the one before us will exert 
a liberalizing influence, increase our charity, and lessen the 
difference of opinion among men, 





An Historical Survey of Controversies Pertaining to a 
Rights of Conscience, from the English Reformation to 
the settlement of New England. By Epwarp B. Unprr- 
HILL, Esq. 12imo., pp. 242. New York: Lewis Colby. 
Theoretically, we need no volumes on the “ Rights of 

Conscience,” especially in this country, where our ‘ Con- 

STITUTION” declures it the “RiguT” OF EVERY CITIZEN, 

Practically, we do need enlightening on this very import- 

ant subject. Where, we ask, may true religious liberty, or 

the rights of conscience, be found? Even now, “ two thou- 

sand years” after the Christian platform was laid, is there a 

religious sect, governed by a fixed creed, in the civilized 

world, who willingly grant this “right of conscience” to 
others? Or is the term only used in a limited sense? The 
truth is evident to all. We do not enjoy religious liberty, 

But, thank God, we approach more nearly to the realization 

of this greatest of blessings at the present time, than at 

any previous period in the world’s history. 

This volume, devoted to a history of the “struggles and 
triumphs” of religious liberty, will show the reader how 
vastly more we, of the nineteenth century, are blessed, 
than they of former ages. The God-given principle of pro 
GRESSION May nowhere else be traced with greater satis- 
faction by reformers than in this HisroricaL SuRVEY, 

The Rey. 8, 8S. Cutting has given to the volume an ex- 
ceec ingly spirited introduction, in which he contrasts the 
past with the present in the most admirable and hopeful 
language. We heartily commend the work to professed 
Christians of every denomination. 





A Manual of Astronomy, and the Use of the Globes; for 
Schools and Academies. By Henry Kippie, 12mo., pp. 
130. New York: Newman & lveson. 


The author, himself a practical teacher, has anticipated 
the wants of others,and supplied such a book as every 
teacher would do well to peruse, study, and adopt. The 
work is suitably illustrated, well-printed, and bound up in 
the usual school-book style. 





Involuntary Seminal Losses, their Causes, Effects and 
Cure. By Dr. L. E. Lazarus. 96 pages 12mo. New 
York; FowLers anp Wr.Ls. Price 25 cents. 


This is a terse monagraph and Professional Manual, com- 
prising a resume of past labors in this field, with original 
additions, bearing chiefly on essential analysis, It is clear, 
classic and thorough in its method, and eclectic in its indi- 
cations of cure, hygienic, medicul, surgical and hydriatic, 
and will afford important aid in the treatment not only of 
the malady in question, but of those connected with that 
series of organs and tissues, 


Mental Alchemy ; a@ Treatise on the Mind, Nervous Sys- 
tem, Psychology, Magnetism, Mesmerism and Diseases. 
By B. Brown Wituiams, M.D. Published for the Au- 
thor, by FowLers anp WELLS. Price 50 cents. 


The chapters comprising this volume are the outlines of 
lectures which the author has been delivering for the last 
few yeurs upon the subject named in the title. Those who 
are interested in the topics treated of in this volume, will 
read the work with pleasure. 
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Elfin Land, and other Poems. By B. W. Batt. 
pp. 150. Boston: James Munroe & Co, 


A beautiful little yolame, breathing inspiration through 
Ideality, Hope, Veneration, and the Affections. The author 
describes,.through well-developed Locality and perceptive 
faculties, such scenes as his vivid imagination paints on 
ethereal canvas. He should travel, and become a poetical 
geographer. In this department of science and education 
he would excel, and, in our judgment, be more useful than 
in the higher spheres of poetry. 


A Thought-Book of the Wise Spirits of all Ages and Coun- 
tries ; fit for all Men and all Hours. Collected by Jamrs 
Evmes. 18mo., pp. 256. Boston: James Munroe & Co, 


A handy, well-printed volume, filled with quotable quo- 
tations from most of the ancient authors, orators, moral- 
ists, statesmen, poets, and philosophers. It will afford 
texts in abundance for modern minds, who will doubtless 
greatly improve on the philosophy of the ancients. 


The Knights of England, France, and Scotland. By HENRY 
Witiiam Hersert. 12mo., pp. 426. New York; J.S. 
Redfield. 


Full of “blood and thunder.” ‘+ War to the knife, and 
the Knife to the hilt.” But all this was thea and there en- 
acted, and here we haye the history. Let those read it 
who are deficient in, and wish to cultivate those faculties, 
out of which the war spirit emanates. Here they may be 
fed to their fill, and revel in the romantic battle-fields of the 
old knights. But we Phrenologists do not relish such food. 
Those who seek a life in the army and navy, will devour it 
with avidity. The volume is got up in the same generous 
style which characterizes all books published, on religion, 
peace, or war, by our excellent military neighbor, Mr. Red- 
field. 


12mo., 














Wdurrtigements, 


* Tue Science or Societry.--Part I. The True Constitu- 
tion of Government in the Sovereignty of the Individual. 
Part If. Cost, the Limit of Price, a Scientific Measure of 
Honesty in Trade. Two parts in one volume. By SrepnEen 
Peart Anprews. Published by Fowiers anp WELLs, 
New York and Boston. Price, 75 cents. s 








Music.—To all who are interested in the cultivation and 
practice of music, we would strongly commend The Musi- 
cal World and Times, a full and reliable account of which 
will be found elsewhere in the Journal. 


FowLers AND WELLs have all works on Phonography, 
Hydropathy, Physiology, Magnetism, Phrenology, and the 
Natural Sciences generally. Booksellérs supplied on the 
most liberal terms. 





Tau Fatt Trape! Crornina! Crioruine!—The splen- 
did establishment of Bootit anp Foster, 29 Courtlandt- 
street, New York, will be constantly supplied with the 
largest, most complete, and fashionable stock in the city. 
To meet their rapidly increasing patronage, they have re- 
cently made large additions to their manufacturing depart- 
ment, which is conducted by men of long experience and 
the most perfect skill in their business; while the facilities 
which they enjoy for purchasing, enables them to offer 
both the cheapest and the most attractive stock in the Union, 

untry merchants are only requested to cal/ and exam- 
ine before laying in their stock elsewhere. 

Persons desiring to purchase garments of the very best 
fit, make, and material, may do so at this establishment, at 
least fifty per cent below the usual custom prices; with the 
advantage of choosing from a large assortinent of the new- 
est and latest styles, with which they are almost daily re- 
pleaishing their stock, . 

Full suits furnished to order at the shortest notice, and 
sent to any part of the Union. 


Varor Batus.—John Hanna, of 86 Forsyth-street (near 


Grand) N. Y., will administer Vapor Baths daily, from 9 
A. M.tol0 P.M. Afemale will be in attendance to wait 


on Ladies. 








B. F. Maguire, Dentist, successor to the late JoHn 
BurpeE-t, (with whom he wasassociated during five years,) 
continues to practice the DentTaL Proression in its various 
branches as usual, at No, 2 Union Place and Square, corner 
of Fourteeath-street, New York. ; 





A. G. Baperr, manufacturer of the Boehm flute, 181 
Broadway, New York, also manufactures fine fintes of every 
description. 
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A YEAR OF MUSIC 
FOR NOTHING !—atmosrT: 


THE MusicaL WorLpD anv TIMES Is PUBLISHED EVERY 
Sarurpay, aT 257 Broapway, New York, By OLIVER 
Dyer anv RicuarpD Storrs WILLIs. 


The object of this work is to furnish, 1.—A weekly supply 
of new and choice music. 2.—A complete and unusual 
Course of Musical Instruction, 3.—Fearless and trustworthy 
Criticisms of Musical Pieces, Works and Performances, and 
4,--Entertaining Musical Reading, together with a compre- 
hensive Synopsis of events and things Musical, as they 
shall transpire 5 all to be furnished ina style of taste and 
elegance in harmony with the subjects treated of, and the 
refined minds of those to whom such topics are addressed. 

Tue Size of The Musical World and Times is that 
which is most conducive to convenience and beauty ; be- 
ing a Royal Quarto of sixteen pages, ten by fourteen 
inches in size, or more than double the size of the pages of 
magazines. It is printed on handsome paper and clear 
type; and its appearance is such as to render it an appro- 
priate ornament of the Pianoforte or Parlor table. 

Musitc.—Each number of The Musical World and 
Times will contain at least rouR pages of superior and 
popular music, making over TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF MU- 
SIC YEARLY; Which, bought at Music Stores would cost, at 
least, $25. 

Sacrep Music.—Particular attention will be paid to this 
department, and the wants of country choirs and families 
will be carefully studied and met. 

Secutar Mustic.--The best possible variety of Secular 
Music, Vocal and Instrumental, will be regularly given, to 
supply which, the most eminent composers will render 
service. 

Music ror Lirrie Fincers.—Young children and learn- 
ers will also be cared for, The world and the interests of Art 
will hardly progress without them; therefore, in our selec- 
tion of music, we shall always bear them in mind, and often 
furnish a page for their especial benefit. 

Musicat InstRucTion.—-A complete course of Musical 
Instructoon will be given; including Elementary Instruc- 
tion, Harmony, Thorough Bass and Composition, Musical 
Form, or the Architecture of Music, and Instrumentation, 
Musical exerczses will accompany this instruction, and the 
student will be able to correct his own examples by the 
rules afforded. In short, the student may become, by this 
course, master of the whole subject of music. 

Criricisms.--These will be impartial, truthful, and per- 
feetly independent—just what is needed in this age of in- 
discriminate and unlimited puffery. 

MusicaLt News.--Our facilities for obtaining both for- 
eign and domestic musical news of interest are unequalled 5 
and all events of importance will be recorded. 

Musicau Rrapine.—Musical literature—a class of reading 
as interesting as it is difficult to furnish—will always be 
found in our columns. We are enabled to do this by our 
facilities of translation, and by the access, which we have 
lately gained, to unusually rich artistic materials. 

ImporTanT.—The subscribers announce with pleasure, 


that they have the active co-operation and practical assis-- 


tance of Lowell Mason, Wm. Vincent Wallace, Thos, Has- 
tings, Wm. B. Bradbury, Geo. J. Webb, Jonas Chickering, 
Oliver Ditson, Geo. . Root, Firth, Pond & Co., Wm, Hall 
& Son, Mason & Law, Newman & Ivison, and other par- 
ties long and favorably known to the musical public, 


TERMS. 


One copy......-+-++-$3 00 | Five copies..........$10 00 
Two copies.......... 5 U0 | Ten copies...,....... 20 00 


and larger numbers in the same proportion, inflexibly in _ 


advance, : 

{ce" Specimen numbers sent on the reception.of five 
cents, er two postage stamps. 

{3 Any person sending usa club of TEN subscribers, 
shall receive The Musical World and Times one year free 
of charge, 

{" The Volume commences on Saturday, Sept. 4th ; 
80 now is the time to subscribe. 

7" All orders and communications must be addressed, 
(post paid) to DYER & WILLIS, publishers of The Musi- 


cal World & Times, 237 Broadway, New York. 


Mecuanics, MANUFACTURERS AND Inventrors.—The 
Eighth Volume of the Scientirtc AMERICAN commences 
in September. It is principally devoted to the diffusion of 
useful practical knowledge, and is eminently calculated to 
advance the great interests of industry-—Mechanical, Man- 
ufacturing, and Agricultural—the genius and master-spirit 
of the nation. 

It is unrivaled as a Journal of the Arts and Sciences, 
and maintains a high character at home and abroad, 

The publishers pledge themselves that the future vol- 
umes shall at least equal, if not surpass their predecessors, 
Among the subjects chiefly brought forward and discussed 
in its columns, are, Civil Engineering, Architecture, Rail- 
roads, Bridges, Agricultural Implements, Manufactures of 
Metals, Fibrous and Textile substances, Machinery for the 
purpose, Chemical Processes, Distilling, Coloring, &c. 
Steam and Gas Engines, Boilers and Furnaces, Mathema- 
tical, Philosophical and Optical Instruments, Cars, Carria- 
ges, Water-wheels, Wind and Grinding Mills Powers, Ptan- 
ing Machines, Tools for Lumber, Brick Machines, Farming, 
Fire Arms, Electricity, Telegraphs, Surgical Instruments, 
&c., besides Claims of all the patents, Reviews, Notices of 
new Inventions, American and Foreign. The workis in 
form for binding, contains several hundred Engravings, 
over four hundred pages of printed matter, and a copious 
Index. Nearly allthe valuable Patents which issue weekly 
from the Patent Office are illustrated with Engravings in its 
columns, thus making the paper a perfect Mechanical 
Encyclopedia for future as well as present reference. 

VaLUABLE Premiums are offered for the largest List of 
Subscribers to this Volume. It is published weekly, by 
MUNN & CO.,, at their Patent Agency Office, 128 FuLrron 
Srreet, New York. . 

TERMS.—1 Copy one year, $2,00, 1 Copy, six months, 
$1,00. ALWAys IN ADVANCE. 

5 Copies for six months, $4,00, 10 Copies for six months, 
$8,00, 15 Copies twelve months, $22,00, 20 Copies for twelve 
months, $28.00. 

‘Southern and Western money and Post Office Stamps 
taken for subscription. Letters should be postspai 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL CABINET contai 
from the heads of the most distinguished men that ever 
lived: Skulls, both human and animal, fom all quarters of 
the globe, including Pirates, Robbers, Murderers, and 


| Thieves: also numerous Paintings and Drawings of cele- 


brated individuals, living and dead: and is always open 
free to visitors. is 





Spatpine’s Improvep Grauam Fiovur is for sale at N. 
H. Wolfe’s, No. 17 South-street, New York ; John D. Gard- 
ner & Co., Flour Commission Merchants, Boston; Wyman 
R. Barrett, Commission Merchant, Albany; and by L, A. 
Spalding, Lockport, New York. , 

This flour is made of the best quality white wheat, and 
warranted superior to any flour hitherto known as Graham 
flour, It makes a superior loaf of brown-bread, rusk, 
cakes, and pie-crust, and where used is highly approved, 
Try it and then judge. 
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Tue PuonoGRAPuic TEAcHER.—An inductive exposition 
of Phonography, intended to afford complete and thorough 
instraction to those who have not the assistance of an oral 
teacher. By E. Wessrer. Price, 40 cents. Fowlers and 
Wells, Publishers. Agents, Teachers, and Trade supplied 


‘at No, 131 Nassau-street, New York, and No, 142 Washing- 


ton-street, Boston. 

Phonography has now become a fixed fact. It has found 
aniche from which it cannot be forced, A more philo- 
sophical, convenient, and efficient process has not been in- 
vented. Itissimple. A child learns it readily. The pres- 
ent manaal is intended to aid the learner in Phonography— 
in the work of self instruction. With the rules and exam- 
ples which it presents, there is no need of an oral teacher. 
Everything is clear. A few days’ study will make the pupil 
master of the principles of the science, and at the close of 
the course, he cannot fail to become well-grounded in the 
elements of the English language —New York Tribune. 
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Buake’s PaTENT FiRE-PROOF Patsr.—The original and 
only genuine article that can be sold or used without in- 
fringing my Patent, and which, in afew months after ap- 
plied, turns to sLATE Or sTONk, forming acomplete ENAMEL 
Or COAT OF MAIL, over whatever covered, bidding defiance 
to fire, water, or weather. It has now beenin use over 
seven years,and where first applied is now like astone. 

Look out for WORTHLESS COUNTERFEITS, as scores of 
unprincipled persons are grinding up stone and various 
kinds of worthless stuff,and endeavoring to sellit as Fire- 
Proof Paint. I haverecentlycommenced three suitsagainst 
partiesinfringing my rights, and am determined to prose- 
cute every one [ can detect. The genuine,either in dry 
powder orgroundin oil, of different colors, can at alltimes 
be had at the General Depot, 84 Pearl-street, New York, 
from the patentee, Wm. BLAKE, 
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Tur New Postrace Law.—This very important 
reform, essentially reducing postage, takes effect on 
the first day of this October. The postage on the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JourNAL after this date, to any 
part of the United States, will be only “ six cents 
a year,” if paid by the subscriber quarterly in ad- 
vance at the office where received by him. If not 
paid-in advance, the postage will be double those 
rates, viz: twelve cents a year. 

Booxs, bound or unbound, for any distance under 
3,000 miles, the following rates of postage will be 
charged: One cent an ounce, if prepaid at the 
office where mailed ; if not prepaid, fifty per cent. 
will be added, making one and a half cents an 
ounce. 

For distances over 3,000 miles the postage will 
be double: i.e. two cents an ounce if prepaid, or 
three cents if not prepaid. 

Persons ordering books, and wishing to obtain 
the lowest rates of postage, can send the price of 
the works, and in addition, such an amount in post- 
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‘WHEN I WAS A CHILD.” 
HINTS ON EDUCATION. 

The thinking or reasoning powers of child- 
ren do less than their feelings toward con- 
trolling their actions, and the latter therefore 
generally govern the former. How much 
easier is it to sway their conduct by an ap- 
peal to feeling than to intellect. Hence par- 
ents, teachers, and nurses, frighten their Cau- 
tiousness, praise their Approbativeness, and 
appeal to their sympathy or their affection to 
obtain control over their anger or their obsti- 
nacy, or to divert them from somestrong desire. 


We have often given expression to the 
doctrine in the Journal that the reason and 
the moral sentiments of the child should be 
addressed in our efforts to restrain and guide 
them; that it should be the object of parents 
to work upon these cardinal elements as the 
foundation of a proper education; yet there 
is another view of the subject we wish to pre- 
sent and it is suggested in the words of Paul, 
“When I was a child I spake as a child, I 
understood as a child, I thought as a child, 
but when I became a man I put away child- 
ish things.” Who of us that have arrived 
to the age of “ putting away childish things ” 
but looks back upon some occasions when the 
happiness of our entire being seemed to hinge 
upon some desired object, the denial of which 
by our parents almost crushed us, when we 
thought and understood as a child ; but now, 
having put away childish things, or come to 
think understandingly, we rejoice that our 
childish, immature desires were frustrated by 
parental authority. We now see how greatly 


we then misjudged, and are thankful that we 
were not permitted to have our own way. 
No doubt much of the absolute authority 
used by parents towards their children is un- 
necessary—that if they would appeal to the 
child’s reason, though it “understands as a 
child and thinks as a child,” it would com- 
prehend much of their reasonings and moral 
influence, and in many instances positive con- 
them would thus be obtained. 
Yet there are cases in which the child cannot 
understand the propriety or the kind intention 
of our requirements and restraints—eases in 


trol over 


which we can neither reason down nor per- 
suade away their strong desires for gratifica- 
tion. Their will, as well as their inclination, 
is enlisted, and they feel that they must have 
their way, that they cannot forego the grati- 
cation of their wishes. They cannot see the 
reasonableness, morality, or the kindness of 
the denial. Then it is that calm yet posi- 
tive authority must be put forth. The pro- 
hibition must be absolute and the child made 
to know that the decision of the parent is the 
end of the matter. There are times when it 
is necessary to employ a restraint as absolute 
as we would use in forcing a child away from 
the brink of Niagara or the jaws of a viper. 
We might not be able to show a good reason 
for doing so, as we might to an older child, 
respecting the precipice or the viper, yet 
the moral necessity might not be the less real. 


If parents in all things are uniform, con- 
sistent and steady in the treatment and train- 
ing of their children, their word will be to 
them the end of the law—they will believe 
and confide in them, and regard their opinion 
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as the essence of wisdom. But at one time 
they will play with them, at another they are 
angry, harsh, intolerant and cruel; at another 
cold, dignified and absolute, and the child 
learns that his parents are wayward, fitful, in- 
consistent, unjust, kind and unkind at times, 
and it loses all respect for their authority. 

Deception exercised toward a child is one 
of the most fertile sources of insubordination 
and want of confidence toward the parent. 
We do not now speak of a playful spirit, but 
of that system of false representation so very 
common in families in which the idea of wil- 
ful falsehood would awaken horror. Cheat 
and deceive a child, and it has all the effects 
of a lie upon its character and upon its con- 
fidence in and respect for the parent. 

A child, properly trained, will have such 
confidence in the wisdom and propriety of a 
parental command as not to wish to ask why 
or wherefore, as a condition of obedience, but 
will go forward with implicit faith that in the 
requirement are contained propriety, justice, 
wisdom and goodness. 

“No, my father is at the helm,” said the 
little boy in the storm at sea, when asked if 
he was afraid. 
will catch you,” and the timid little child in 
obedience to her father’s command, jumped 
to his arms from a high window with unlim- 


“Jump, my daughter, and I 


On her own ac- 
count she would not venture to jump down 
from a hight of three feet. 

If we exercise judgment, justice, and uni- 


ited faith in his promise. 


form kindness toward children, our promises 
and opinions are oracles, and our commands 
carry with them god-like authority. They 
may feel a curiosity to know why they are 
required to do or not to do a thing, and on 
all reasonable occasions the laudable curiosity 
should be gratified ; but they will have full 
confidence that we have and can give a rea- 
son that will fully justify our position, and 
therefore their first knowing and appreciating 
the reason of the requirement is not made a 
condition of compliance. It is the tyrant 
that commands impulsively, rashly, and un- 
reasonably, that which even achild sees to be 
eaptious and despotic, as well as unjust and 
ridiculous. Such parents must expect that 
their children will question the justice of 
their commands and form their own conclu- 
sions relative to the abstract propriety of obedi- 
ence. If they obey, it is slavishly done, 
merely to avoid punishment, not from respect 
for the parent’s wisdom or the propriety of 
his command, 


PHRENOLOGY ; ITS TRUTH AND 


UTILITY. 
(Continued.) 

Phrenology being true, its utility follows as a 
matter of necessity, and does not admit of either 
doubt or question. To prove the truth of Phre- 
nology might have been necessary forty years ago; 
but surely is not at the present time—it is now a 
self-evident and admitted fact, with all intelligent 
minds who have investigated sufficiently to qualify 
them for a decision. Nothing need be said of the 
worth of the opinions of those who are wanting in 
such qualifications, Within the limits of a single 
article it would be impossible to do more than 
glance at this most important subject. It teaches 
what no other system or science ever did, viz., that 
mind, in its manifestations and in all its peculiari- 
ties, depends, primarily, upon the condition of the 
brain, and, secondly, upon the condition of the 
body as affecting the brain. ;, Thus we have a stan- 
dard by which we can measure the power of the 
mind in all its natural developments—a: tangible 
standard which, in the wisdom of nature, is adapted 
to all mankind who have eyes to see, or the sense 
of touch to feel—a standard having its origin in 
nature and God himself, instead of in the supersti- 
tious imagination of selfish, fallible, imperfect men. 

Aside from Phrenology, we have no standard— 
no starting point, and if we happen to get a correct 
idea of the nature of man it is merely by chance, for 
all theorizing upon this subject which is not based 
upon facts and demonstrations, is mere speculation 
and guess work at best, however great the mind 
from which they emanate, and very liable to be 
erroneous, as the eyil results and bitter experience 
of the history of the past fully demonstrate. 
Phrenology unfolds the nature of man as it is, and 
thus gives us the true and only basis for a correct 
system of education. No truth can be more self- 
evident than, that to educate correctly we must 
first understand the nature of the organization of 
the being to be educated and all the laws that gov- 
ern it; otherwise all our efforts are fruitless or, 
rather, worse, bearing fruit, it is true, but of a pois- 
onous and deadly kind. We are literally over- 
whelmed with facts which prove the truth of our 
assertion—those pallid features and emaciated 
forms—those innumerable and various social evils 
and outbreaks of passion, and mere animal feelings, 
unrestrained, and without the guidance of moral 
feeling and intellect, together with the universal 
selfishness of mankind, which meet our vision in 
every,,direction—tell us but too plainly that they 
are the sure indications of the sufferings and misery 
of the victims of the deplorable ignorance of na_ 
ture’s laws—the result of a partial, one-sided, mis- 
guided system of education. Education in all ages 
and places has always improved the condition of 
mankind just in proportion, and so far only, as a 
knowledge of the nature of man has been the 
basis. 

Phrenology gives us a more definite and com- 
prehensive definition of education than has pre- 
viously been ascribed to it—claiming—not that 
one part should be stimulated to an unnatural ac- 


tion while other parts remain dormant and inactive, 
but that every function of body and faculty of mind 
needs its peculiar discipline, and that, so far as the 
natural development of the organization permits, 
it should be equal or at least harmonious, This is 
particularly important, inasmuch as every condi- 
tion of body and mind are intimately connected in 
their various and peculiar relations—the combina- 
tions of which are almost infinite. 

Another important fact that this subject reveals 
is, that nature develops and matures the organiza- 
tion of man by degrees, at different periods of our 
existence. Thus we are not only informed as to 
the number and peculiar nature of these functions, 
and consequently of the kind of education that 
each needs, but also as to the proper time to apply 
our efforts, which is certainly a most important 
thing to be known. Nothing can be more evident 
than that it is all-essential to educate as nature de- 
velops—to educate those conditions first which 
are first developed. How preposterous and per- 
fectly absurd does a reverse procedure appear— 
and yet how generally has it been adopted. It 
seems to require too great a stretch of human 
credulity to admit that men pretending to be in- 
telligent should be so ignorant of these matters, 
and yet daily observation compels us to make the 
admission, and the innocent victims of such an ab- 
surd course are constantly before our eyes and in 
our very midst. Thousands of our most talented 
children are sacrificed yearly upon the altar of the 
ignorance of their parents and teachers. Such 
children might and would be saved from such an 
untimely and premature death if those parents and 
teachers understood the teachings of Phrenology 
and Physiology as they might and ought; and it 
is not saying too much of such, that they are re- 
sponsible for the sad results of their ignorance and 
neglect. Nature develops and matures the body 
first ; this fact tells us in unmistakable language 
that physical education is first to be attended to, 
While the body is growing and developing is the 
time to lay the foundation for a sound and power- 
ful constitution, in fact, it is the only time which 
will insure such desirable results. It is with the 
human organization, as with everything else in 
nature—the organs must be enlarged and strength- 
ened before maturity, principally, if at all. It is 
a wise provision of nature that, as the organiza- 
tion becomes matured it is more and more impreg- 
nable to the attacks of disease. This is very evi- 
dent, from the fact that persons who remain healthy 
until maturity, seldom become diseased in after life, 
and are quite sure to be long-lived. On the other 
hand, in nearly all cases of disease that exist in ad- 
vanced life, the commencement can be traced to 
youthful days. It is, then, very important—as im- 
portant as health and life—to take extra care in 
youth that the system, while in its tender and im- 
pressible condition, does not become diseased, and 
parents are under the greatest moral obligations to 
inform themselves and act in this matter. Indeed, 
it depends mainly upon the physiological training 
that parents bestow upon their children, whether 
they have powerful constitutions and are long- 
lived, or whether they are sickly, puny, and die 
prematurely. Parents cannot excuse themselves 
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in this matter by saying they have neither time 
nor means. Doés it require more time and means 
to keep a child healthy than to properly care for a 
sick one? Besides, compare the results, and con- 
sider the consequences, and then get clear of the 
obligation and refuse to act who can. 

The inference which is inevitably drawn from 
this, censures most severely the common and un- 
natural practice of confining children so young 
and so constantly in school, stimulating the brain 
prematurely to an unnatural action, and hindering 
the body from developing, and at the time and 
only period which nature has assigned for this ob- 
ject, and thus effectually destroying both body and 
mind, and causing early death. Numerous facts of 
this class are constantly crowding upon our obser- 
vation. In fact, it is a common occurrence-—one of 
the general and serious evils of the age, and re- 
quires immediate attention and effort to counter- 
act it. 


—_—_—___—_~<ee>—_______ 


PRACTICAL TEACHING. 


BY STEPHEN J. SEDGWICK. NUMBER IY. 


Wherein a few more elements are brought to light. 


“ Order is Heaven’s first law.’”—Pore. 


“ And Order is the law of good in undisturbed opera- 
tion.”—Moorr, 


Thus far we have considered one division of our 
subject only. We held it steadily before the mind 
that we might obtain a clear idea of the modus of 
imparting instruction to a single class. We trust 
we are now prepared to introduce a few more ele- 
ments. 

We ask the reader to bring before his mind three 
additional rooms, similar to the one described in 
our first article. Each of these rooms is occupied 
by, and under the guidance of, a teacher—one who 
attained a high rank as a scholar in the institution 
of which he was a graduate, and who has an experi- 
ence of not less than eight years in the actual 
management of a school. 

These rooms we will designate by the letters, A, 
B, ©, D; and let the following be the order of 
exercises for the forenoon session : 


In Room A, | In Room B.| In Room C,. | In Room D. 
rrom 9 To 10. 


2d Arithmetic. | lst Spelling. | lst Greek. | 4th Reading. 
From 103 To ll. 
ist Arithmetic. | Ist Latin, |2d Greek, | 2d Physiology. 


From 11i To 12. 


Ist Algebra. [3d Arith. | lst Geog’hy. | 2d Ilistory. 


At 12 M, there is an interruption of three-quar- 
ters of an hour, to allow them to exercise in the 
gymnasium, eat their dinners, dc. The exercises 
are as exact in execution as the intellectual ones— 
scientifically adapted to develop the members of 
the body. All the organs of the body and their 
various functions are taught them by the aid of 
manikins, plates, skeletons and preserved specimens. 
But more of this anon. 

The afternoon session is occupied in a similar 
manner with the remaining branches. 

The above is not to be taken as an exact model. 
It is introduced merely to give the idea of the 
method of classification, which must always be 
made, so that one class may not interfere with 


another ; and the time should be proportioned to 
the importance of the subject. 

It will be seen, that between these recitations 
fifteen minutes intervene. This is to give the pupil 
an opportunity of resting his brain and the organs 
of the senses; or if not fatigued, to look over the 
next lesson, with the privilege of asking any ques- 
tion concerning it. He obtains this privilege thus: 
He is never allowed to leave his seat, or to speak 
—unless the case is beyond the crdinary—without 
first raising the hand in a perpendicular line. The 
teacher giving consent, he has the privilege. This, 
also, is the only time when questions foreign to the 
lesson are to be asked. 

Every pupil during recitation is required to give 
his undivided attention to the lesson under consid- 
eration. The whole combination around him—the 
neatly-arranged room, the slippers, no noise, the 
comfortable seats, the blackboards in the sight of 
all, the proper ventilation and temperature, and 
this actual, individual test to which every one is 
put, and through which he must pass under the eye 
and mind of a teacher whom he knows he cannot 
evade, and who is exacting even to the fundamen- 
tal principle—demands and secures this attention. 


Each pupil receives a mark or number, to show 
his standard of recitation. He who states his les- 
son clearly, and answers correctly all questions 
proposed to him, constructs his sentences, resolves 
his problems, and demonstrates his principles,— 
receives an 8, this being the highest mark, or mark 
of perfection. Should he recite but the half, 4 ; and 
in proper ratio, to an entire deficiency, which is 0. 

Thus the pupil is made to stand on his own 
merit: he receives what he is actually worth. He 
looks upon this standard of perfection, and meas- 
ures himself by it. He is not brought in antago- 
nism with this or that pupil, though he sees their 
progress in their effort to win the common goal, 
And their united influence is urging and encoura- 
ging him on. All are measured by the simple 
“how much, and how well, do you know.” 

That ill-feeling, which is so often manifested by 
rival pupils, and which often occasions unpleasant 
remarks in the neighborhood ; such as, “The teach- 
er is not fair,” or “He uses partiality,” &c. must 
seek another soil in which to take root. 

If the lessons are too long, or too difficult, he will 
be placed in aclass where they are adapted to 
him. The teaching remains the same: the varia- 
tion is in the quantity. 

What do you with a boy who does not give his 
attention? When such an one is seen, he is, plainly, 
firmly, and respectfully, told, that unless his best 
attention is given he will not receive the full ben- 
efit of the lesson as brought out by the recitation, 
Our hope is that he will become so interested in it, 
as not to find it difficult to give that attention. If 
this produce no effect, and he still insists on having 
his own way, he is at once requested to leave the 
class, and is informed that his lesson will be heard 
after the classes are dismissed, when there will be 
nothing to divert his attention. At the given time, 
hear his lesson, and with the same accuracy, the 
same pleasantness,as was that of the class. After 
his desk is put in order and he is ready to depart, 
speak him the “good evening” as he is dismissed 











You will not be required to stop many times with 
him. 

Some one engaged in this noblest work, to this 
may say, “I would not take so much trouble.” 
Suffer us in all kindness to say, unless you are 
prepared to endure much, you are wanting in a 
great element: an element, which next to a thor- 
ough knowledge of your profession and a happy 
method of imparting the same, must rank first. 
The continuity of your patience must be no spas- 
modic effort, no meteoric flash ; but like the princi- 
ple of gravitation, it must ever maintain its hold on 
every particle if it would control the mass. 

By this system, it will be seen, there is no dis- 
tinction of rooms. It is one school, Students, of 
different ages and different attainments, have seats 
in the same room. At a given signal-stroke from 
the bell, the pupils rise, and form in their respect- 
ive rooms, 

Here, 

“ Order in variety we see; 
And where, though all things differ, all agree.” 

And while you secure all the advantages of 
classification, the stimuli of numbers, you preserve 
the individuality of each pupil. He is to give 
forth what he has acquired, and to show how he 
made the acquisition. Can he do so, if he has not 
given to the subject the most thorough study ? Let 
him attempt it, and his defective recitation will 
speedily and emphatically say, No! 

It may be well for those parents who have their 
children under private tutors, to consider, if they 
can secure the influences in a private recitation for 
exertion, that are here manifest, to inquire, if a 
mind reared under a single living influence, will 
attain to so true a knowledge of its power or its 
weakness? We are made sensible of these by 
personal contact with our fellows, and confidence 
in our ability is established by the discharge of the 
actual duties of life. What, then, will he who has 
never been called upon by a variety of forces 
know of himself? The poet has answered the 
question. 

“ Wouldst thou 
Learn the secret of the sea? 


Only those who brave its dangers, 
Comprehend its mystery.” 





Those who are laboring to plant and bring to 
maturity our public system of instruction—glorious 
undertaking !—should keep the following points in 
due remembrance. One of the radical defects un. 
der which this system labors, is the want of com- 
petent teachers. The head teacher, and his first 
and second assistants, may be, and in many cases 
are, well qualified. Beyond them—occasionally 
there may be an exception—the teaching, of neces- 
sity, must be of an inferior order. You cannot 
secure the services of a man of talent and educa- 
tion for the small salaries now paid. And when 
these salaries become such as to fill the stations 
with competent men, the expenses will be as hea- 
vy, or heavier, than the system of private instruc- 
tion. This may not appear so at first sight, but 
take one of our city schools having sixteen hundred 
children. It is generally conceded that one teacher 
can give instruction thoroughly to no more than 
twenty-five pupils. Teaching, like everything else, 
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has its limit. The above-named school will need, 
on this admission, sixty-four teachers; and at a 
salary of $1,000 per annum—and it can be shown, 
that this is little enough in our large cities—it 
gives us the aggregate of $64,000 for one school. 
And as all the schools of our land pass before the 
mind, large sums of money and good teaching, or 
small sums of money and poor teaching, becomes a 
great question—one which is not yet settled. 

Are we acting the part of wise men in crowding 
together so many under a single roof? Are they 
as advantageously situated, on many accounts, as 
they would be, if they were placed in eight or ten 
different buildings? How much more will it cost 
to build two buildings, each two stories high, than 
one, four stories high? We think the difference 
would not be a large sum. 

If the education of the intellectual powers is a 
work of such intrinsic worth, as to call for and jus- 
tify all the expense and machinery now in opera- 
tion for the accomplishment of its purpose ; and 
if the cultivation of the feelings, the dispositions, 
and moral nature of man, is a work of more impor- 
tance than even the cultivation of the intellect, (as 
is conceded by the wise and good), and ought to be 
done ; and if these dispositions and feelings can be 
cultivated by human means, then we ask, how 
much capital and machinery have we invested and 
in operation, to-day, for the accomplishment of this 
purpose ? 

Survey the schools of our land, and ask if there 
is any thing connected with the idea of a “school- 
house” to awaken a refined, joyful feeling? 

A square coop or pen, sixteen feet by twenty, 
perched on a little hillock about a rod from the 
ditch of the road, and as far from a frog-pond on 
the adjoining side: not a tree, not a fence—the 
former to protect it from the wind or sun, the lat- 
ter from the swine and cattle of the road. Its gray 
and clattering clap-boards, occasionally vanishing 
to help kindle a fire in the cracked box-stove, 
twenty inches by twelve, with joints of pipe of 
different diameters, the difference being obviated 
by a ring of clay from the street; a line of boards 
against the wall all around, excepting at that place 
called the door, (and to which the “tall” teacher 
was obliged to do obeisance before he could enter,) 
constituted the “writing desks;” and the “seats” 
were of a single slab, with four round sticks, two 
at each end, to serve as legs, and we have the “ fix- 
ins” complete. And was there astride those ben- 
ches a lucky urchin, 

« Whose soul proud science * * taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way,” 

Should he allow the visual organ to follow the 
bent of said aspiration, it would be very likely to 
encounter that large, old, gray spider, up in the 
corner of the window; and both organ and aspira- 
tion would probably halt in their flight, at this 
place. For the operations of that old general as 
he is endeavoring to cut off the retreat of that 
“ big blue bottle,” were too important and interest- 
ing to be overlooked; and sometimes said urchin 
needs must be aroused from his deep speculations 
as to the final result of the movements of the 
above-mentioned parties, by a slap from the mas- 
ter’s ferrule, on the rear. 





Such are the instrumentalities, in a majority of 
cases, for educating children—who, as we have said 
before, are developed by every circumstance around 
them. Why these things are so, may be subjects 
of inquiry for the future. 
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THOMAS FRANCIS MEAGHER: 


HIS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





Tuomas Francis Mracuer, the subject of our 
sketch, is distinguished for a firm, healthy organi- 
zation; a great amount of vital and mental force, 
and for a large, well-developed brain. His very 
large social and intellectual organs, joined with his 
ardent temperament, impart to his character earn- 
est and glowing sympathies, which led him to fore- 
go the ease and pleasure of a life of wealth, and to 
espouse the cause of popular liberty against the 
power of England, and to wield with such masterly 
effect an eloquence not peculiar to the days of 
Grattan, Emmet, and Fitzgerald. His courage firm- 
ness, and honor, while they commanded the respect 
even of his country’s oppressors, have won for him 
a renown that will live while gratitude and the 
love of liberty exist in the human race. 

He was born in the city of Waterford, Ireland, 
on the 8d of August, 1823. 

While yet a child, death deprived him, as well 
as an only brother and sister, of the gentle pro- 
tection of a mother endowed in a remarkable de- 
gree with all those virtuous and noble qualities 
The kind solicitude and the 
watchful care of a father whose name is a syno- 
nym for piety, integrity, and honor, compensated, as 
far as might be, for the irreparable loss which the 
children had sustained in the death of their mo- 
ther. In the year 1834, Thomas Francis was sent 
to Clongowes Wood College, in the county of Kil- 
dare. Amongst the foremost of the scholars at that 
time in college, was Enoch Louis Lowe, the present 
Governor of Maryland. And amongst the first to 
hail the arrival in this country, of Meagher, and to 
claim him as a school-fellow and friend, was the 
Governor of Maryland. With his companions at 
Clongowes, Tom Meagher was a general favorite, 
nor, though somewhat wild and impatient under 
restraint, was he the less fondly loved by the su- 
periors. Even now, after a lapse of twelve years, 
the old halls of the college are often made to echo 
with the accounts of his boyish exploits ; ambitious 
youths contend for the honor of occupying his old 
desk in the study-hall; and his name deeply cut in 
the leaded roof of the castle is shown with pride 
to the visitors. For assiduity and attention to his 
studies, he was by no means remarkable. Idle, 
he was not; neither was his ability unknown to or 
unappreciated by either masters or scholars. He 
paid comparatively but little attention to the ordi- 
nary routine course of collegiate studies, preferring 
to follow his own inclinations in this regard, and 
reading such authors and such works as most plea- 
sed his fancy. Thus early did he manifest that in- 
dependence of spirit which is the most striking 
feature of his character. The establishment about 


which adorn her sex. 


the year 1888 of a debating society in Clongowes, 





afforded the first opportunity for a development of 
what, with him, might even then be styled a pas- 
sion for oratory. In all the debates he took a pro- 
minent part, and as a speaker, soon took the first 
rank in the society. 

Meagher’s patriotism—that patriotism which 
prompted him to brave the terrors of English law, 
to sacrifice his ease, and finally to take the field in 
defense of the liberties of his country—was not a 
thing of sudden growth, called into life and activi- 
ty by the accident of circumstances. He was born 
a patriot ; and from the first hour that he was ca- 
pable of forming an opinion on political matters, 
he was a rebel to English rule in Ireland. 

Young Meagher having gone through the six 
years’ course in Clongowes, went to Stonyhurst in 
Lancashire, England. An incident occurred there 
the year after his arrival, which, as illustrating the 
spirit and independence of the Irish boy, is worthy 
of being recorded. It is the custom at Stonyhurst 
as at all English colleges, to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Waterloo—the 18th of June— 
by music, recreation, &e. On the occasion to which 
we allude, the band was as usual called upon to 
play. To the astonishment, however, and conster- 
nation of all, masters and scholars, young Meagher, 
who was first clarionet player in the band, posi- 
tively refused to play. Entreaty was had recourse 
to—the Duke of Wellington was an Irishman they 
said—in vain; threats were had recourse to, all to 
no purpose. Alone—against the whole corps of 
masters and some two hundred English boys, young 
Meagher held his ground, defied them all, and de- 
clared that no breath of his should sound a note of 
praise for England’s victory. Discomfited, the 
band dispersed ; the instruments were restored to 
their cases—and the young rebel enjoyed his first 
triumph over England. 

Meagher’s career in Stonyhurst was a distin- 
guished one. Neglecting, comparatively speaking, 
the regular course of studies, he read atcentively 
the English classics —studied the writings and 
speeches of Burke, Sheridan, &e.—and at the close 
of the second year, carried off the silver medal for 
English composition from some fifty English com- 
petitors. 

In 1841, O’Connell repaired to Clongowes, in or- 
der to avoid the inconvenience of being present in 
Dublin on the occasion of his annual tribute. He 
was as usual received with enthusiasm by the 
scholars, and on being conducted to the library, was 
presented with a manuscript copy of a history of 
the Clongowes Debating Society, which had been 
written by Meagher in Stonyhurst, and by him 
dedicated to the society. O’Connell read in silence 
the greater portion of the little brochure, then clo- 
sing the cover, observed,—“T'he boy who wrote that, 
cannot long remain in obscurity.” Remarkable 
prophecy! And one, which in a little more than 
two years afterwards was amply verified. 

In 1848, Thomas Francis Meagher left Stony- 
hurst, bearing with him the fond prayers of his su- 
periors and the good’wishes of all his school-mates. 

His first appearance in public was at the repeal 
monster meeting in Kilkenny, in 1843. He subse- 
quently attended many of those great demonstra- 
tions, at which the classic elegance and brillianey 
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of his speeches excited the astonishment and de- 
light of his hearers. 

In 1844, having decided upon adopting the bar 
as his profession, he took up his residence in Dub- 
lin, and became a frequent attendant at the meet- 
ings in Conciliation Hall. 

The following is a specimen of Mr. Meagher’s im- 
passioned eloquence. Lord Brougham, a political 
enemy, stated that he considered it “the noblest 
effort of rhetoric power he had ever read.” It was 
from this apostrophe, that the young Irish patriot 
was ever after called “ Meagher, of the sword :”— 

“My lord, the man that will listen to reason, let 

him be reasoned with ; but it is the weaponed arm 
of the patriot, that can alone avail against battal- 
ioned despotism. Then, my lord, I do not disclaim 
the use of arms as immoral; nor do I believe, that 
it is the truth to say that the God of heaven with- 
holds his sanction from the use of arms. From the 
day on which, in the battle of Bethulia, he nerved 
the arm of the Jewish girl to smite the drunken 
tyrant in his tent, down to the hour in which he 
blessed the insurgent chivalry of the Belgian 
priests, his Almighty hand has ever been stretched 
forth from his throne of light to consecrate the flag 
of freedom and bless the patriot’s sword. Be it 
for the defense, or be it for the assertion of a na- 
tion’s liberty, I look upon the sword as a sacred 
weapon. And if, my lord, it has sometimes red- 
dened the shroud of the oppressor, like the anoin- 
ted rod of the high priest, it has, at other times, 
blossomed into flowers, to deck the freeman’s brow. 
Abhor the sword, and stigmatize the sword? No, 
my lord! for in the craggy passes of the Tyrol it 
cut in pieces the banner of the Bavarian, and won 
an immortality for the peasant of Innspruck. Ab- 
hor the sword, and stigmatize the sword? No, my 
lord! for at its blow a giant nation sprang up from 
the far waters of the Atlantic, and by its redeem- 
ing magic the fettered colony became a daring, 
free republic. Abhor the sword, and stigmatize 
the sword? No, my lord! for it scourged the 
Dutch marauders out of the fine old towns of Bel- 
gium into their own phlegmatic swamps, and 
knocked their flag, and laws, and scepter, and bay- 
onets into the sluggish waters of the Scheldt. My 
lord, I learned that it is the right of a nation to goy- 
ern itself—not in this hall, but on the ramparts of 
Antwerp: upon those ramparts where Freedom 
was justly estimated, and where the possession of 
the precious gift was purchased by the effusion of 
generous blood. My lord, I admire the Belgians 
I honor the Belgians, for their courage and daring, 
and I will not stigmatize the means by which they 
obtained a citizen king, a chamber of deputies.” 





It is a fact worthy of being recorded, that from 
the moment of Thomas F, Meagher’s entry upon 
the political stage, to that of his sentence at Clon- 
mel, he never accepted one shilling of the public 
money. His traveling expenses even, as when he 
proceeded to Belfast as one of a deputation from 
the confederation, and also to Paris, in 1848, for 
the purpose of presenting an address to the Provi- 


sional Government, were all defrayed out of his | 


own private fortune. To the cause of Ireland, he 
devoted not only his genius, his energies, his time, 
but also his fortune. In the highest sense of the 
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THOMAS FRANCIS MEAGHER. 


word, he was a patriot! Treland and her cause 
were to him everything. For her he sacrificed all. 
The effect which the pursuit of a particular course 
might have upon himself or upon his own fortunes, 
he never once considered. He thought only of Ire- 
and—and of Ireland impoverished and degraded. 

It is well known that the efforts for the emanci- 
pation of Ireland were crushed by British power 
in 1848 ; and that Meagher and others were tried 
for high treason, and condemned to be hanged, 
drawn and quartered, but had their sentence com- 
muted to transportation for life to Van Dieman’s 
Land. 

Mr. Meagher on being asked after his conviction, 
whether he had anything to say why sentence of 
death and execution should not be passed upon 
him, said :— 

“My lords, it is my intention to say a few words 
only. I desire that the last act of a proceeding 
which has occupied so much of the public ,time, 
should be of short duration. Nor have I the indel- 
icate wish to close the dreary ceremony of a state 
prosecution with a vain display of words. Did I 
fear, that hereafter, when I shall be no more, the 
country I have tried to serve would think ill of me, 
I might, indeed, avail myself of this solemn mo- 
ment to vindicate my sentiments and my conduct. 
But I have no such fear. The country will judge 
of those sentiments and that conduct in a light far 
different from that in which the jury by which I 
have been convicted, have viewed them; and by 
the country, the sentence which you, my lords, are 
about to pronounce, will be remembered only as 





the severe and solemn attestation of my rectitude 
and truth. Whatever be the language in which 
the sentence be spoken, I know that my fate will 
meet with sympathy and that my memory will be 
honored. 

“In speaking thus, accuse me not, my lords, of 
an indecorous presumption. To the efforts I have 
made in a just and noble cause, I ascribe no vain 
importance ; nor do I claim for those efforts any 
high reward. But it so happens—and it will ever 
happen so—that they who have tried to serve their 
country, no matter how weak the effort may have 
been, are sure to receive the thanks and blessings 
of the people. With my country, then, I leave my 
memory, my sentiments, my acts, proudly feeling 
that they require no vindication from me this day. 
A jury of my countrymen, it is true, have found 
me guilty of a crime of which I stood indicted. 
For this I entertain not the slightest feeling of re- 
sentment towards them. Influenced, as they must 
have been, by the charge of the Lord Chief Just- 
ice, they must have found no other verdict. What 
of that charge? Any strong observations on it, I 
feel sincerely, would ill befit the solemnity of this 
scene ; but I would earnestly beseech of you, my 
lord—you who preside on that bench—when the 
passions and prejudices of this hour have passed 
away, to appeal to your conscience, and ask of it, 
was your charge, as it ought to have been, impar- 
tial and indifferent between the subject and the 
crown. 

“ My lords, you may deem this language unbe- 
coming in me, and perhapsit may seal my fate. But 
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I am here to speak the truth, whatever it may cost, 
I am here to reject nothing I have ever done; to 
retract nothing I have ever said. I am here, to 
crave with no lying lip the life I consecrate to the 
liberty of my country. Far from it. Even here, here 
where the thief, the libertine, the murderer, have 
left their foot-prints in the dust—here, on this spot 
where the shadows of death surround me, and from 
which I see my early grave in an unanointed soil, 
open to receive me—even here, encircled by those 
terrors, the hope which has beckoned me to the 
perilous sea upon which I have been wrecked, still 
consoles, animates, enraptures me. 

“ No, I do not despair of my poor old country— 
her peace, her liberty, her glory. For that country 
I can do no more than bid her hope. To lift this 
island up—to make her a benefactor to humanity, 
instead of being the meanest beggar in the world 
—to restore her to her native powers and constitu- 
tion-—this has been my-ambition, and this ambition 
has been my crime. Judged by the law of Eng- 
land, I know this crime entails the penalty of 
death; but the history of Ireland explains this 
crime, and justifies it. Judged by that history I 
am no criminal, 

“You (addressing Mr. McManus) are no criminal. 
You (addressing Mr. O’Donohoe) are no criminal. I 
deserve no punishment. We deserve no punish- 
ment. Judged by that history, the treason of 
which I stand convicted loses all its guilt—is sanc. 
tified as a duty—will be ennobled as a sacrifice, 

“With these sentiments, my lord, I await the sen- 
tence of the court. Having done what I felt to be 
my duty; having spoken what I felt to be the 
truth, as I have done on every occasion of my short 
career, I now bid farewell to the land of my birth, 
my passion, and my death—the country whose 
misfortunes have invoked my sympathies, whose 
factions I haye sought to still, whose intellect I 
have prompted to a lofty aim, whose freedom has 
been my fatal dream. I offer to that country as a 
proof of the love I bear her, and the sincerity with 
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which I thought, and spoke, and struggled for her 
freedom—the life of a young heart; and with that 
life, all the hopes, the honors, the endearments of 
a happy and an honorable home. 

“ Pronounce, then, my lords, the sentence which 
the law directs ; and I will be prepared to hear it. 
I trust I shall be prepared to meet its execution. 
I hope to be able with a pure heart and perfect 
composure, to appear before a higher tribunal—a 
tribunal where a judge of infinite goodness, as well 
as of justice, will preside, and where, my lords, 
many, many, of the judgments of this world will 
be reversed.” 

The sentence of the court was then pronounced, 
as it had been previously on Mr. O’Brien. It was 
as follows :— 

“The sentence is, that you Terence Bellew 
McManus, you Patrick O’Donohoe, and you Tho- 
mas Francis Meagher, be taken hence to the place 
from whence you came, and be thence drawn on a 
hurdle to the place of execution ; that each of you 
be there hanged by the neck till you are dead; 
and that afterward, the head of each of you shall 
be severed from the body, and the body of each of 
you divided into four quarters, to be disposed of as 





her Majesty may think fit, And may Almighty 
God have mercy on your souls.” 

This barbarous sentence, after some painful sus- 
pense, was commuted, by her gracious Majesty, into 
one of transportation to the penal colonies. 

Mr. Meagher escaped from his imprisonment and 
sailed for the United States, arriving about the 
first of June last. He met the most cordial wel- 
come, yet declined any public reception. 

His speech declining this ovation shows the no- 
bleness and the true modesty of his character. 

On the 10th of June, he was waited upon at the 
Astor House by a committee, consisting of the fol- 
lowing members, from the Common Council: <Al- 
dermen Oakley, Cornell, Barr, Sturtevant, Ward, 
and Assistant Aldermen Wheelar, Ring, O’Brien, 
Mabbett, and Rogers. ' 

Alderman Oakley, on the part of the committee, 
addressing Mr. Meagher, said :— 

“ The pleasing duty has been assigned to me, as 
Chairman of the Committee of the Common Coun- 
cil of the City of New York, to cordially congratu- 
late you upon your arrival in this free country. 
We recognize in you, sir, the young, eloquent and 
fearless expounder of the principles of civil and 
religious liberty, We have sympathized with the 
people of Ireland in their efforts for freedom. We 
have sympathized with you, sir, and your brave 
companions in exile, in the sufferings to which you 
were unjustly subjected ; and now, on behalf of the 
Corporation of New-York, I beg to present to you 
a certified copy of the resolutions adopted by both 
Boards of the Common Council, and earnestly re- 
quest your acceptance of a public reception into, 
and the hospitalities of, the City of New York.” 

Mr. Meagher then advanced and delivered the 
following reply :— 

“GENTLEMEN: Had the effort in which I lost my 
freedom been successful, the honors now tendered 
would not have surprised me. But it was otherwise, 
Far from realizing, it obscured the hope which accom- 
panied and inspired it—ending suddenly in discour- 
agement and defeat. This the wide world knows. 
This, you yourselves must inwardly admit, though 
the goodness of your nature would seal your lips to 
the admission, being fearful of the disparagement it 
would imply. The gratitude of a people is most 
bounteous. It is quick to appreciate, to encourage, 
to reward. Never slow or stinted in the measure, 
it pours out—its fault is to be too precipitate and 
profuse. Estimating merit not by the severe stan- 
dard of success, it takes motives into consideration, 
regardless of the fortune which attends them, and 
for whatever sacrifices they have entailed, awards 
a great equivalent. In this, the gratitude of a peo- 
ple differs from the gratitude of kings. With the 
latter, success is an essential condition of excellence, 
Pensions, knightly decorations, orders of nobility, 
these are given by kings in exchange only for the 
trophies which decorate their halls, or the acquisi- 
tions which widen the surface of their dominion. 
Not so with a people, as I have said. They do not 
barter and economize their gifts. Whatever the 
result—be the motive upright, be the deed honor- 
able—and their favors are forthcoming. Moreover, 
it sometimes happens that where disaster has most 
grievously befallen, there their sympathies are 





most evoked, and their treasures most plenteously 
bestowed. 

“ This it is which explains the proceedings in my 
regard, of the noble city which you represent, I 
have sought to serve my country and been anxious 
to contribute to her freedom, This I shall not as- 
sume the modesty to deny. Long before I mingled 
in the strife of politics, it was my ambition to be 
identified with the interests of my country—to 
share her glory, if glory was decreed her; to share 
her suffering and humiliation, if such should be her 
portion. For the little I have done and suffered, I 
have had my reward in the penalty assigned me. 
To be the last and humblest name in the litany which 
contains the names of Emer and Firzcrratp— 


- names which awaken notes of heroism in the cold- 


est hearts, and stir to lofty purposes the most slug- 
gish mind—is an honor which compensates me 
fully for the privations I have endured. Any rec- 
ompense of a more joyous nature, it would ill be- 
come me to receive. Whilst my country remains 
in sorrow and subjection, it would be indelicate of 
me to participate in the festivities you propose. 
When she lifts her head, and nerves her arm for ‘a 
bolder struggle—when she goes forth, like Miriam, 
with song and timbrel to celebrate her victory—I, 
too, shall lift up my head and join in the bymn of 
freedom. Till then, the retirement I seek will best 
accord with the love I bear her, and the sadness 
which her present fate inspires. 

“Nor do I forget the companions of my exile. My 
heart is with them at this hour, and shares the sol- 
itude in which they dwell. The freedom that is 
restored to me, is obliterated by the recollection of 
their captivity. While they are in prison a shadow 
rests upon my spirit ; and the thoughts, that might 
otherwise be free, throb heavily within me. It is 
painful for me to speak. I should feel happy in 
being permitted to be silent. For these reasons 
you will not feel displeased with me for declining 
the honors you solicit me to accept. Did I esteem 
them less, I should not consider myself so unwor- 
thy, nor decline so conclusively to enjoy them. The 
privileges of so eminent a city should be sacred to 
those who personify a great and living cause—a 
past full of fame and a future full of hope—and 
whose names are prominent and imperishable. It 
pains me deeply to make this reply, being sensible 
of the enthusiasm which glows around me, and the 
eagerness with which a public opportunity of meet- 
ing me has been awaited. I know it will disappoint 
a generous anxiety; but the propriety of the de- 
termination I have come to, is proved by the inef- 
ficiency even of this consideration to overcome me. 
I know, too, that as it grieves me, it will grieve 
others, and that perhaps the motives that have Jed 
to it, may be misunderstood, misconstrued, and 
censured. But I am confident that, after a little 
while the public judgment will sanction the act, 
which a due regard to what I owe my country, my 
companions, and myself, seriously dictates. Yet, 
so far as your invitation recognizes the fidelity with 
which I adhered, and still adhere, to a good and 
glorious cause, be assured that it has not been 
exaggerated or misplaced. 

“The feelings and convictions which influenced my 


career in Ireland, have undergone no change. Still, , 
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as ever, I perceive within my country the faculties 
which fit her for a useful and honorable position ; 
and believing that they require only to be set in 
motion to prove successful, I still would prompt 
her to put them forth. Besides, there is a pride 
within me that cannot be subdued—there is within 
me an ambition that cannot be appeased. I desire 
to have a country which shall work out a fortune 
of her own, and depend no longer for subsistence on 
the charity of other nations. I desire to have a 
country which I can point to with exultation— 
whose prosperity shall be my life; whose glory 
shall be my guerdon. I desire to have a country 
which shall occupy a beneficent position in the 
world, and by her industry, intellect, integrity, and 
courage, shall contribute, in common with all free 
nations, to the common happiness and grandeur of 
humanity. Hopes may have darkened; but the 
destiny to which I would see my country lifted, is 
before me still—a hight, like that of Thabor, crown- 
ed with an eternal sun, It is a bold ambition; but 
in this fine country I could have none other. 


“ The moment we set. our fvot upon her shore, we 
behold the offspring of freedom—the energy, the 
thrift, the opulence, to which she has given birth— 
and at a glance, we comprehend her fruitfulness, 
utility, and splendor. We behold the wonders she 
has wrought—the deformed, transformed ; the crip- 
pled Colony springing into the robust proportions 
of an Empire which Alexander might have well 
sighed to conquer—the adventurous spirit of her 
sons compensating by its rapidity, in little more 
than a half century, for the thousands of years in 
which the land lay still in the shadows of the-an- 
cient forests—we behold all this, and the worship 
of our youth becomes more impassioned and _pro- 
found. To this land I came as an outcast, to seek 
an honorable home ; as an outlaw, to claim the pro- 
tection of a flag that is inviolable. By one of the 
wisest and mildest of the ancient legislators it was 
decreed, that all those who were driven from their 
own country should be admitted into the citizen- 
ship of Athens. On the same ground, in virtue of 
the sentence of perpetual banishment which ex- 
cludes me from my native land, I sought a quiet 
sanctuary in the home of Wasuineron. 


“To no other land could the heart which has felt 
the rude hand of tyranny, so confidently turn for a 
serene repose. Long may she prosper—continuing 
faithful to the inheritance left her by the fathers of 
the republic. Long may she prosper—gathering 
into the bosom of her great family the children of 
all nations; adding to her territory, not by the 
sword of the soldier or the subtlety of the states- 
man, but by the diffusion of her principles, and the 
consonance of her simple laws and institutions 
with the good sense and purer aspirations of man- 
kind. Long may she prosper—each year adding 
to her stock of strength, and dignity, and wisdom, 
and high above her countless fleets and cities, 
Even to the last generation, may her monument of 
liberty be descried! In the darkest storms that 
threaten the thrones and dynasties of the old world, 
may it stand unscathed! In the darkest night 
which falls upon the arms of a struggling people 
may it shine forth like the cross in the wilderness, 
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and be to them an emblem of hope and a signal of 
salvation |” 

We are happy to know that Mr. Meagher’s fa- 
ther is a man of wealth, and that the expatriated 
patriot son is not dependent on the aid of strangers 
for the means of support. His father is a member 
of the British Parliament, and has been for the last 
seven years. 

It gives higher value to the services and sacrifi- 
ces of our subject in the late struggle for Irish lib- 
erty, when we reflect that he was not a restless, 
unknown, poverty-smitten adventurer, with every- 
thing to gain, if successful, and nothing to lose ; but 
he left ease, and wealth, and reputation, and high 
social position, and cast all into the scale of his 
country’s emancipation, with the alternative of a 
felon’s death. 
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THE PROFITS OF PHRENOLOGY. 


BY 8. E, CHAMBERLAIN. 


I noticed in the Journal for August a well-writ- 
ten and sensible article under the title, “Is Phre- 
nology Profitable?” which should be read by the 
very many mammon seekers of the present day, 
who can see no utility in any science or art unless 
accompanied at every step with money, or the 
means of acquiring it. That sordid sensualism that 
to so great an extent obtains in the present age, 
stifling all the finer sensibilities of man’s mental 
nature, and almost totally overpowering the moral 
sentiment, deserves the pity and condolence of ra- 
tional beings. 

The first question propounded now-a-days before 
engaging in any pursuit, however honorable or bu- 
manitary inits nature, is, “Is it profitable?” If 
this question can be answered affirmatively, the in- 
terrogator will lose no time in adopting it. Money 
seems to be the all-absorbing topic of his thoughts 
by day ; and when night has drawn around him its 
sable curtain, his sleepless hours are haunted by its 
genii, When “tired nature’s sweet restorer” em- 
braces his weary and emaciated body, visions of 
gold, and houses, and lands, multiplied to repletion, 
flit across his fanciful brain; and while he imag- 
ines himself an Astor or Rothschild, the spell is 
broken, and he awakes but to toil on the more 
sedulously, not knowing that his night visions are, 
even should he succeed in accumulating a fortune, 
at the sacrifice of mental and moral culture, a fit 
prototype of the reality. 


Phrenology condemns the legitimate use of none 
of man’s faculties; it is the abuse of them that it 
and the Bible interdicts. Acquisitiveness is an im- 
portant and heaven-sanctified organ, and we read 
in holy writ the calamity that shall come upon him 
who will not plow by reason of the cold—“ He 
shall beg in harvest, and have nothing.” Man owes 
an important duty to himself, his family, and the 
world, that is to be discharged through the proper 
cultivation and activity of this organ. But at the 
same time the allurements of wealth and the gaudy 
equipage of fortune should not so engross the mind 
as to destroy its legitimate use, and produce a mor- 
bid sensualism. After serving himself and family, 
Benevolence demands a portion of his surplus to 
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feed the poor, clothe the naked, and educate the 
orphan. Here, then, is one of the most beautiful 
and beneficial of the moral sentiments called into 
activity through the medium of Acquisitiveness. 
He may have Benevolence fully developed; but 
unless he have sufficient Acquisitiveness to amass 
a portion of this world’s goods, it must remain 
dormant, and he a stranger to the enjoyments flow- 
ing from it, and distress unmitigated would corrode 
his feelings while he sees his willing hands tied 
from doing good. 


A prominent evil in our educational system con- 
sists in parents placing too much value upon the 
activity of Acquisitiveness. One of the first les- 
sons instilled into the juvenile mind is the value of 
money, while the moral and intellectual faculties 
are treated of secondary importance. The child 
has his little box, with a crevice in the top that 
will admit a piece of money edgewise, but will 
prevent its egress ;-and he is taught to lay up every 
cent, to be applied at some far-off future time in 
the purchase of cattle, or houses, or lands. And 
while this miserly propensity is being cultivated, 
and “grows with his growth, and strengthens with 
his strength,” the moral and intellectual faculties, 
that might be rendered brilliant and capable of ren- 
ovating the world from the thraldom of ignorance 
and moral darkness, under which it mourns, be- 
come every day more obtuse, and he grows up a sor- 


shrine of mammon, 


But how is Phrenology profitable? In discuss- 
ing the interrogatory the reader has already seen 
that I dissent from the too prevalent opinion that 
nothing is profitable unless accompanied with a 
shower of dollars and cents. The common branches 
of an English education, may not, necessarily, be 
profitable, according to the common acceptation of 
that term, for men can be cited who have grown 
rich that cannot read nor write. What profit is a 
geographical knowledge of the globe upon which 
we live—the different countries, oceans, seas, lakes, 
rivers, mountains, and capes? Certainly to an in- 
dividual whose whole soul is swallowed up in the 
accumulation of wealth, this may be of very little 
aid. But there are very few who would willingly 
part with this fundamental branch for the remu- 
neration of a few hundred dollars; and yet it may 
never make him the richer. What profit a knowl- 
edge of the endless extent of organized existence, 
from the colossal, fossiliferous animals, brought to 
light by geology, down to the infuseria, so infini- 
tesimally small that eight million of them would 
have a vast parade ground in the shell of a mus- 
tard-seed? What profit a knowledge that the 
earth has been in existence incaleulably long; that 
it was in primeval time an incandescent mass of 
matter; that ages must have elapsed before it was 
adapted to organic life; that there have been suc- 
cessive creations and destructions of animals and 
plants from the lowest order upward, adapted to 
its gradual refrigeration; that man was, compara. 
tively, placed upon the earth but a few days ago, 
and is a subject of the same inexorable law? 

Scientific knowledge is profitable, for it reveals 
to man his ignorance, teaches him to humble him- 
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self before Omniscience, and fits him for usefulness 
in life. And the Apostle Paul must have had a 
similar view when he says, “ Godliness is profitable 
unto all things."—1 Tim. 4: 8. Godliness may be 
defined—piety ; belief in God, and reverence for 
his character and laws. And by the term law, in 
this connection, may be understood both moral and 
physical law. Now, there are two ways by which 
we may become acquainted with God’s character 
and Jaws: nature and revelation ; and as both are 
emanations from the Divine Mind, there cannot, 
necessarily, be a discrepancy between them; so 
that what light we may glean from the page of na- 
ture should be regarded as divine truth, and aid us 
in our conception of God’s character and laws. 
Now, as it is impossible for man to practice godli- 
ness—that is, to have a reverence for God’s char- 
acter and laws, unless he can form an idea of the 
design, character, and tendency of them, it is de- 
ducible that every item of knowledge that will aid 
us in forming this idea is invaluable. Perhaps 
physical law is nowhere more forcibly illustrated 
than in the planetary system. We see it governed 
by the same fixed principles that have, since the 
creation, acted upon it—the earth a unit of that 
system traveling its immense annual circle about 
the source of heat and light, with a variation of 
seasons caused by the most simple yet efficient 
law, carrying with it in a series of epicycloidal 
curves a satellite to chase away the gloom of night, 





at the same time turning with immense velocity 
upon its axis, and these complicated motions de- 
pendent upon certain unerring and definable laws, 
and there is revealed to us a sublime sense of the 
wonderful design, skill, and power of the Great 
Architect, and we feel a reverential awe in the 
contemplation. Here Veneration, the motor-princi- 
ple of the moral sentiments, is drawn into action, 
as we see an exhibition of wisdom and power in 
the external universe, upheld by the nicest depend- 
encies, and portraying the character of the Invisi- 
ble. We see Benevolence exhibited in the change 
of seasons, the alternation of day and night, sun- 
shine and rain, cold and heat; and while we wit- 
ness this principle, written as with the point of a 
diamond upon the external universe, we become 
wiser and better, and remember the command:— 
“ Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart.” 
Take amore familiar example. Witness the in- 
imitable panorama of nature spread out in ever- 
varying loveliness beneath our feet—the musical 
stream yonder, singing its way over mossy stones: 
now leaping over precipices; then subsiding into a 
calm, placid surface to gather new strength to force 
its way onward to the great receptacle of waters. 
Were it not fora general law of gravitation, this 
fame stream would become stagnant and filthy, 
and men and animals would die of its malarious 
effects. And while Idealty is excited on beholding 
a transcript of Divine Beneficence in the variegated 
drapery of the earth, we are compelled to exclaim 
with the Psalmist, “I meditate on all thy works. 
I muse on the work of thy hands.” 
“If it be indeed true,” says Professor Hitchcock, 
“that scientific truth, rightly applied, is religious 
truth, then may the religious man be sure that 
every scientific discovery will ultimately contribute 





to the illustration of the character or government 
of the Deity; and therefore should he encourage 
and rejoice in all such investigations, and bid God 
speed to the votaries of science, Even though he 
cannot see how the new discovery will illustrate 
religion, and though, when imperfectly developed, 
it may seem to have an unfavorable aspect, he need 
not fear to confide in the general principle that sci- 
ence and religion are alike of divine origin, and 
must be in harmony.”—feligion of Geology, p. 505. 

Can there, then, be any skeptics in relation to 
the profits of Phrenology? It is a science that 
more fully reveals the character of mankind than 
any other; and the fact that it harmonizes with 
biblical truth, is sufficient evidence of its divine 
origin, But I do not use the phrase divine origin 
in relation to Phrenology in particular, but to all 
those sciences that are mathematically demonstra- 
ble and coincide with, and are subservient to, 
scriptural truth, Man is not the creator of science 
—he absolutely creates nothing. He investigates, 
collects facts, forms theories; but everything ex- 
isted before. Newton did not create the law of 
gravitation. Copernicus did not change the econo- 
my of the solar system, which had the earth in the 
center under the Ptolemaic theory. Each of them 
made important discoveries in science that explain 
physical phenomena with far greater perspicuity 
than had before been done. Gall and Spurzheim 
have done no more—no less, The former discoy- 
ered important physical truth; the latter has un- 
locked the labyrinthian chambers of man’s intellect- 
ual, social, and moral nature, and given him the 
touchstone by which he may, at a glance, decypher 
the character of his fellow man. And more; he 
has the square and compass by which he may 
mark out his own destiny, and guide his bark clear 
from the adventitiousness of fortune. 

Phrenology should not be studied as a means of 
money-making, though we might take a pecuniary 
view of the subject. It has a higher, nobler, and 
holier mission to accomplish among mankind than 
the sordid one of gain. It opens a vast field for 
thought and investigation, unfolds the secret 
springs of the human mind, explaining mental phe- 
nomena in a more clear and concise manner than 
any theory of metaphysics in ancient or modern 
times. 

Reid, and Locke, and Brown may perplex with 
their metaphysical subtleties, that may be as re- 
markable for the profound thought with which 
they abound, as for the darkness and doubt with 
which they leave the student, Phrenology even 
now, in its incipient stage, eclipses, in the perspi- 
cuity and certainty of its reasonings, their most 
elaborate ratiocinations. 











THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
OF DIGESTION. 


BY A. P, DUTOHER, M. D. 
NUMBER I. 
One of the peculiar characteristics of liv- 
ing bodies is the changes which take place in 
their dimensions, form, and structure, from 
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the moment of their formation until their ex- 
istence ceases. Take, as an example, the hu- 
man body. We know that we are continu- 
ally losing in different ways, as perspiration, 
respiration, &c., a part of the elements 
which enter into the composition of our bod- 
ies. These losses, which in a day amount to 
many pounds, weaken us, and we would soon 
die, did we not repair them by means of ali- 
ment and drink. We also resist great heat 
or cold; thus having within a peculiar source 
of heat, and the means of cooling, maintain- 
ing our bodies always at a temperature of 98°, 
no matter what the condition of the external 
atmosphere may be. Thus, it appears that 
there is going on a continual intrinsic move- 
ment, by means of which our organs appear 
on the one hand, to use up and destroy them- 
selves, and on the other, to repair themselves 
and acquire new power; and that this re- 
newal of our constituent elements is one of 
the fundamental actions of life. 

The functions which effect these changes 
in the body are— 

Digestion, CrrcuLaTIon oF THE Bioop, 
Respiration, ABSORPTION, and SECRETION. 


We propose in the following numbers to 
treat of 


DIGESTION, 


In man the apparatus of digestion is com- 
posed of the following parts :— 


Mourn, Trereru, Sarivary GLanps, GULLET, 
Stomacu, Dvuoprenum, Iyrestines, SPLEEN, 
Liver, and Pancreas. 


Tae Movrn.—The mouth is so called from 
the Saxon word mux, which signifies a cavi- 
ty. It is bounded in front by the lips; on 
either side by the internal surface of the 
cheeks ; above by the hard palate and teeth 
of the upper jaw ; below by the tongue, by 
the mucus-membrane stretched between the 
arch of the lower jaw and under surface of 
the tongue, and by the teeth of the lower 
jaw; and behind by the soft palate and 
fauces. In the mouth are the following 
parts :— 


Teetu, Gums, Toneus, Excretory Ducts, 
Mucus Fouucuiss, &c. 

It is in this cavity that the food is cut, 
torn, or bruised by the teeth, is impregnated 
with saliva, and formed into a pulpy mass, 
which is then subjected to deglutition. The 
mouth, also, contains the organs of taste, 
and serves in respiration, articulation, expect- 
oration, and suction. 
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The teeth differ in various animals, accord- 
ing to the food on which they live. In the 
human jaw, however, they have been divided 
into four classes, the division being founded 


on their varieties of shape and office. We 
have— 
Ist. The Jnecisors, or cutting teeth. In 


common language they are called the front 
teeth. There are four in each jaw, two cen- 
tral and two lateral. 

2d. The Canine Teeth, (cuspidati,) or tear- 
ing teeth. They are next in order to the 
cutting teeth, and are quite sharp. They 


Fig. 1. THE TEETH; raeir position AND NERVES. 
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are four in number, two above and two be- 
low. 

3d. The Bicuspid Teeth, or small molars. 
They follow the canine, and are intermediate 
in size between them and the molars. There 
are four above and four below. 


4th. The Molars, or grinders. They are 


so called from their office being to grind or 


bruise the food. They are much larger than 
the other teeth, and have more fangs, partic- 
ularly in the upper jaw. They are twelve in 
number, six in the upper and six in the low- 
er jaw. 





Fig. 2. THE TEETH. 


1 and 2. Incisors or cutting teeth. 8. Cuspid or tearing tooth. 4 and 5. Bicuepids, having 
two points in the crown. 6,17, and 8. Molars, or grinders. 


The permanent teeth are thirty-two in num- 
ber. The temporary, or milk teeth, are but 
twenty in number, and make their appear- 
ance in the following order :— 

From five to eight months, the four central 


_ incisors. 
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From seven to ten months, the four lateral 
Incisors. 
From twelve to sixteen months, the four 


anterior molars. 
From fourteen to twenty months, the four 
cuspidati. 
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From eighteen to thirty-six months, the 
four posterior molars. 

At about eight years of age the tempora- 
ry teeth begin to fall out, and the permanent 
teeth take their place. The following is their 
usual time of development :—— 

Central incisors at eight years. 

Lateral incisors at nine years. 

First bicuspid at ten years. 

Second bicuspid at eleven years. 

Canines at twelve to twelve-and-a-half 
years. 

Second molars at twelve-and a-half to four- 
teen years.* 

Although the teeth are hard, flinty, and 
resisting in their nature, yet they must be 
regarded as living parts, subject to the same 
changes as organized and living matter in 
like condition. Each tooth has been divided 
into three parts—the root, neck, and crown. 
Tie root is that portion which is implanted 
in the socket of the jaw. The fangs of each 
tooth are perforated longitudinally by a small 
canal, (as is illustrated in fig. 1,) through 
which the blood-vessel and nerves are admit- 
ted to its central parts. From these blood- 
vessels the tooth derives its nourishment— 
from the nerve that sensibility which makes 
us aware of the contact of bodies, and which, 
when the nerve is exposed or diseased, gives 
rise to that intolerable and racking pain, cal- 
led the tooth-ache. The neck is that por- 
tion which is encircled by the gum, and the 
white crown, appearing above the gum, and 
covered with a substance called ENAMEL. 

Enamel is one of the hardest productions 
of the animal body. It has Leen known to 
strike fire with steel. The chemical proper- 
ties of enamel are nearly the same as those 
of bone, with this exception, however, that 
they do not contain as much phosphate of 
lime and magnesia as enamel. This sub- 
stance is found only upon the body of the 
tooth, covering the outside of the crown. 
When broken it appears fibrous, and all the 
strata are directed from the circumference to 
the center of the tooth. This enamel is 
thickest on the grinding surface and on the 
cutting edges or points of the teeth, becom- 
ing gradually thinner as it approaches the 
neck, where it terminates insensibly. 

The teeth are also invested with perios- 
teum, from their fangs toa little beyond their 
bony sockets, where it is attached to the gums. 
This membrane seems to be common to the 





* Carpenter’s Physiology, P: 182. 
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tooth which it encloses, and to the sockets 
which it lines. The teeth are likewise se- 
cured in their sockets by a red substance 
called the gums, which everywhere cover 
the alveola process, and has as many perfor- 
ations as there are teeth. The gums are ex- 
ceedingly vascular, and have something like 
cartilaginous hardness and elasticity, but do 


not seem to have much sensibility. 





1. Parotid Gland. 2. Duct for conveying the 

saliva into the mouth. 

Tue Sarivary Gianps.—lIf we take a bit 
of dry bread in the mouth, and attempt to 
masticate it, we encounter no small difficulty 
from the stiffness of the mass, and feel read- 
ily that it would be in vain for us to attempt 
to swallow it until moistened. Accordingly, 
a fluid, called saliva, is copiously secreted and 
poured out into the mouth for this purpose. 
The organs which secrete this fluid are glands. 
These are three in number on each side. 

Ist. The Parotid Gland, situated before 
the ear, and behind the angle of the corner 
jaw. It communicates with the mouth by a 
small duct or canal which, passing through 
the muscles of the cheek, opens into the 
mouth by asmall opening opposite the second 
grinder of the upper jaw. 

2d. The Submazillary Gland, situated 
below the lower jaw between its angle and 
the chin, and 

3d. The Sublingual Gland, lying in the 
mouth below the tongue. 

These glands are arranged in such a man- 
ner that the mouth cannot be opened or shut 
without affording them a stimulus, and still 
increasing their secretions, which the pres- 
ence of the smallest quantity of food is suffi- 
cient to begin. 

The apparatus of mastication and insolva- 
tion vary according to the kind of food on 
which animals live; but in the higher orders 
it consists of the parts already mentioned. 
In those animals that live on very soft food, 
no teeth or salivary glands are found. In 


the whale, for instance, we find ndne, because 


OS 


the food on which they live is of a gelatin- 
ous nature, hence they need no teeth, ete. 
In others, as the grain-eating birds, the grind- 
ing process is effected in the gizzard, where 
the food is effectually brujsed and softened 
down by the strong muscles which constitute 
the greater part of its substance. They also 
swallow with their food small gravel stones, 
which assist in the process of digestion. In 
the snake tribe this process is performed 
without mastication. They swallow their 
food without any preliminary process, ex- 
cept breaking the more resisting parts, such 
as the bones of the creature which they have 
seized, 

Tue Esopuacus.—As soon as the food 
has been thoroughly masticated and impreg- 
nated with saliva, it is ready for transmission 
into the stomach. Immediately at the back 
part of the mouth several passages present 
themselves, leading in different directions, 
one upward and forward into the nose, an- 
other downward and in front, (the windpipe,) 
and a third downward into the gullet, or 
esophagus. The last is the passage taken by 
the food. The windpipe is situated in front 
of the esophagus, and its upper opening is 
as near the root of the under surface of the 
tongue as it can be. When food or drink 
is passing through the mouth into the gul- 
let, the tongue is pressed down so close on 
the opening of the windpipe, that not a sin- 
gle drop of water, or grain of food, can enter 
it, and when by accident a morsel of food 
does enter, it causes violent coughing and 
not unfrequently suffocation. 

The esophagus is a simple round tube, 
made up of two rows of muscular fibers, one 
longitudinal and the other transverse and 
cireular, with a soft moist lining, to facilitate 
the transmission of food. The food does not 
ran down the esophagus, as some have sup- 
posed, like water through a funnel. It is 
conveyed into the stomach by successive 
contractions of this organ. The process is 
simply this:—When a morsel is introduced, 
its upper portion contracts involuntarily, and 
pushes the mass downward; the portion now 
reached contracts in turn, and so on, in suc- 
cession, till it reaches the stomach. 
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I have been very much enlightened, amused and 
entertained by the Journal, and therefore feel bound 
to express my gratitude and that cordial feeling 
which must arise in every person’s mind who takes 
a deep interest in this glorious science. 


This science, revealing all the beauties of nature, 
the power of mind over matter, is calculated, 
eventually, to revolutionize the world, as we fre- 
quently hear expressed by the sincere followers of 
Gall and Spurzheim. This world shall be a Para- 
dise when every one owns the ¢ruth and beauty of 
Phrenology. Oh! guide us, ye champion leaders 
of mind. Raise your voices till every meaner soul 
is made to bow in awe and reverence before those 
truths which alone can teach mankind the true 
philosophy of the mind. 

Thousands go to church to please their Ideality 
—we now listen to strains of eloquence to while 
away the tedious hour and please our fancy, but 
when that better day arrives we shall listen to ser- 
mons to make us wiser, better, and happier beings. 
Now, laws are made by men who cannot govern 
themselves; but when Phrenology has its full sway, 
we shall, we must, obey men who are a law unto 
themselves. 

The question has often been addressed to me 
since I have been interested in the Journal, “Is it 
profitable—what are you to gain by such read- 
ing?” I have now only to show them Graf's reply, 
in the August number of the Journal. 

The incentive in reading, I am happy to say, is 
not always the Almighty Dollar; the mighty in- 
centive for which we read, should be to cultivate 
all the beauties of mind God has given us; to awa- 
ken our Benevolence to feel for those who are in 
sorrow, and relieve the physical suffering of all 
who come within our sphere, as far as lies in our 
power; and we never should lose sight of that 
faculty which binds us to our friends by the strong- 
est links of affection. When we feel a spark of 
sympathy kindled in our breast, let us cherish it 
until it burst into a beautiful blaze. When Con- 
scientiousness bids us do unto our fellow-beings, 
wherever we meet them, as we would have them 
do unto us, may God forbid that perverted Acqui- 
sitiveness shall quench the holy thought. Must it 
always be the simple profit which is to crown our 
enterprise? Will fathers and mothers leave their 
helpless children to educate themselves, and madly 
rush to those mines of wealth merely to gratify 
their love of gold and outstrip the bounds of mod- 
eration. 

We must read! The whole world cries, give us 
books—even the savage Indian. But what shall 
we read, and what for? We will read the Journal, 
that we may better understand the elements of our 
own nature and the relation in which we stand to our 
Creator, We will read it, that we may better be 
able to “silence the grovelling propensities of our 
natures.” Then will it, indeed, be proriraBLx. Let 
skeptics read, and then retort in their vulgar terms, 
it is alla humbuggery. Let the would-be learned 
scoff at its truths for awhile, if they please; they 
will eventually see their Self-esteem levelled to 
the dust, and the fruits of their Approbativeness 
withered and blighted by the steady and unbroken 
march of Truth. It sriu Lives in spite of dema- 
gogues; and while we hoist the banner for the 
immortal Clay, may we not forget to bow in reye- 
rence and deep devotion before the shrine which 
contains the remains of Gaut and Spurzuer. 

And as the ardent seeker of truth desires to enter 
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the “labyrinths of this heaven-born science,” may 
the Editors of the Journal, by their wnwearied exer- 
tions, gently lead them through its windings. Then 
shall their golden precepts make us feel, “ that we 
have the promise of the life which now is, and of 


that which is to come.” E. 0. 


——————— 


ELOQUENCE OF SILENCE. 


How eloquent is silence! Acquiescence, con- 
tradiction, deference, disdain, embarrassment and 
awe, may all be expressed by saying nothing. 

Do you seek an assurance of your Mistress’s 
affection? The fair one, whose sensibility shrinks 
from an avowal of her tender sentiments, confirms 
her lover’s fondest hopes by complacent and assent- 
ing silence. Should you hear an assertion, which 
you may deem false made by some one, of whose 
veracity politeness may withhold you from openly 
declaring your doubt? You denote a difference 
of opinion by remaining silent. 

Are you receiving a reprimand from a superior ? 
You mark your respect by an attentive and sub- 
missive silence. Are you compelled to listen to 
the frivolous conversation of a coxcomb? You 
signify your despicable opinion by remaining silent 
and treating his loquacity with contempt. 

Are you in the course of any negociation, about 
to enter on a discussion painful to your own feel- 
ings, and to those who are concerned init? The 
subject is almost invariably prefaced by an awkward 
silence. 

Are you witness to some miraculous display of 
supernatural power ; the dread and astonishment 
with which you are impressed, imposes involuntary 
silence. Silence has also its utility and advantages ; 
and first, what an incalculable portion of domestic 
strife and dissension might have been prevented ; 
how often might the quarrel, which by mutual 
aggravation has terminated in bloodshed, have 
been checked in its commencement by a well-timed 
and judicious silence! Those persons only who 
have experienced, are aware of the beneficial effects 
of the forbearance which, to the exasperating 
threat—the malicious sneer, or the unjustly imputed 
culpability, shall answer never a word. Secondly, 
there are not wanting instances where the reputa- 
tion, the fortune, the happiness, nay, the life, of the 
fellow creature, might be preserved by a charitable 
silence, either by the suppression of some condem- 
ning circumstances, or by refusing to unite in the 
defamatory allegation. Thirdly, to any one who is 
anxious to pass for a person of deep reflection and 
superior understanding, [ would recommend to say 
but little ; silence being considered by many people 
as a certain indication of wisdom; and I must my - 
self confess I should prefer the man who thinks 
much without speaking, to him who speaks much 
without thinking. 

Not that I would be supposed to be an advocate 
for habitual taciturnity. No one can better appre- 
ciate the delight derived from intellectual inter- 
course. Notwithstanding which I see daily cause 
to admire the truth and justice of that apothegm 
which says, “ Of much speaking cometh repentance, 
but in silence is safety.” 


IRON : 
ITS MANUFACTURE AND USES. 

When Croesus, King of Lydia, remarkable for 
his riches in gold and silver asked Solon, one of 
the wise men of Greece, who was stopping tempo- 
rarily at his court, “which was the most valuable 
metal,” he fully expected that the answer of the 
philosopher would be in accordance with his 
own vain feelings: great was his chagrin when the 
sage, as if despising his ignorance and folly, de- 
clared that Iron was the most useful of metals. 
The wise Grecian foresaw with the eye prophetic 
to what manifold and beneficent uses this metal 
may be put—uses which as yet it had never per- 
formed. To the ancients iron was unnknown. The 
Egyptians, the earlier Greeks and Romans never 
used it, their weapons of war, of agriculture, and 
the chase being fashioned of bronze, a compound of 
copper and tin. In that age, civilization had not 
advanced to the smelting of iron, a process which 
indicates truly the stage of advancement which the 
human family have made, and which may now be 
fairly applied as a test to any nation: for where iron 
is extensively manufactured there is industry, skill, 
science, and wealth. It has been computed that 
the real amount of actual value received from iron 
mines is ten times as much as is obtained from those 
of gold and silver, and half of the whole value 
of the metals known and wrought in the world, 
Its discovery has done more, perhaps, to advance 
man in the career of improvement then that of any 
other known event. Iron was scarcely used in 
Europe anterior to the Christian Era, and even at a 
somewhat later date, as shown by excavations in 
Pompeii, the cutting instruments were of bronze. 

The Chalybes, a people bordering on the Black 
Sea, were,so far back as 500 B. C., workers in iron 
and steel: from them it passed into Greece and 
Rome. The mines of iron in Spain were worked 
at a period very little later than that referred to, 
and the ores of Elba and Styria furnished the an- 
cients with most of this metal. 

In our country, New England, New York, and 
New Jersey furnish magnetic iron ore, a very pure 
variety, and easily worked with anthracite. Penn- 
sylvania, Eastern New York, and Tennessee fur- 
nish hosmatites, ores requiring more furnace heat 
to separate the metal. 

The manifold uses of this valuable ore are so well 
known as merely to require being noticed. It has 
been well described, by Dr. Ure, as accommodating 
itself to all our wants, our desires, and even our 
caprices ; serviceable alike to arts, sciences, war, and 
peace—the same ore yields the sword, the plow- 
share, the pruning hook, the graver, the needle, the 
watch spring and the carriage spring, the chisel, 
the chain, and the anchor; the compass, the can- 
non, and the bomb. It is, perhaps, the only metal 
which is not a poison to the human frame, while 
at the same time it is a valuable medicine. 

As it is the most useful, so it is also the most 
widely-spread of metals. Its ores are scattered 
every where in profusion, in proportion to its utility ; 
in every latitude, zone, and even geological forma- 
tion it exists in mass, and every soil contains a ne- 
cessary portion of iron. It is dissolved in the 
waters, and in these as well as in the plants which 
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grow on the surface of the earth, it is conveyed in- 
to the bodies of animals. Here it performs a cu- 
rious office, that of retaining and transferring the 
oxygen from the air breathed to the carbon of the 
food, and thus aiding in keeping up the animal 
heat of the body. 

But although iron is the most common of the 
metals, it is by far the most difficult to obtain in a 
state fit for use, and the discovery of the modes of 
working seems to be posterior to the processes for 
reducing gold, silver, and copper. A remarkable 
circumstance in the history of iron is that it has 
been found native, that is in its pure metallic states, 
in stones and masses apparently of meteoric origin, 
and occasionally in the earth, existing as an eleva- 
ted rocky hill, Two extensive masses of iron ore 
exist in this country, one in Massachusetts and the 
other in Missouri ; this latter hill has a base of two 
miles and an elevation of 850 feet; it consists of 
the variety termed specular iron, and yields 70 per 
cent of metal. 

In some measure, owing to the existence of our 
custom regulations, the manufacture of iron is not 
carried out on a large scale. The greater portion 
of iron consumed in this country is of European 
origin. England, Sweden, and Germany furnish 
almost the entire, and much of the whole is the 
produce of England. There it is that the manu- 
facture of iron may be seen carried on inits great- 
est perfection and in enormous quantity. 

On approaching a large iron-work, the flames and 
smoke of the blast furnaces vividly point out the 
locality. This ever-enduring flame is one of the 
most remarkable features of all such works. An 
iron furnace is a most untiring laboratory ; it works - 
night and day, Sunday and week day, never stop- 
ping an instant for months or perhaps years to- 
gether. It isalways nearly full of fiercely burning 
materials, and is replenished from above as fast as 
the product is drawn out at the bottom; and its 
top being generally open to the air,a vivid body 
of flame is almost continuously shooting upwards, 
visible for many miles in every direction. 


The metal is generally found combined with va- 
rious earthy substances, in a strong dark-colored ore 
termed iron-stone; this ore differs in various dis- 
tricts of country, and requires accordingly some 
modification of a process common to all ; they all 
generally contain water, silex or flint, sulphur, and 
carbonic acid. The ore is found in veins and beds, 
which are usually quarried and mined by gunpowder. 
It is to separate these substances, naturally co-ex- 
isting, that the whole business of the manufacture 
of iron exists. Of all these substances perhaps the 
sulphur is the most abundant, and, as yet, the least 
valuable ; for to render the iron pure the sulphur 
has to be roasted out, and is thus lost to commerce ; 
on which account the sulphur ores of iron are rare- 
ly used for the manufactured metal; they are not 
on that account, however, the less useful. They 
are widely scattered in almost every rock, and 
where they abound in slaty formations, with much 
vegetable matter, they give the rock a very unen- 
during character, wearing down rapidly, and crum- 
bling into powder. Such a rock is termed shaly, 
and if lying upon the surface it is worn away by 
the streams of running waters, and forms those 
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picturesque cascades so often found in a slaty 
country ; a similar rock underlies the limestone of 
Niagara, and is eaten away by the spray of the 
falls. Whenever the table of rock of limestone 
above has lost its support it falls over, and thus 
the cataract is removed backwards yearly by the 
wearing away of the rocky bed. 

These sulphurous iron shales yield both alum 
and copperas ; when the rock is very clayey, it is 
roasted and boiled with water. The clear liquor is 
poured and then mixed with salts of potash, when 
alum, on cooling, crystalizes out. When there is 
less clay and more iron, itis then unfit for conver- 
sion into alum, and is roasted and boiled in pans 
with water, until everything soluble is removed ; 
the liquor is dried down until crystals of copperas 
form. By the roasting, the sulphur of the ore has 
been acidified, and converted into sulphuric acid, 
(oil of vitriol,) which, uniting with the oxide of iron, 
forms sulphate of iron, or copperas, as it is vulgarly 
termed. This substance is of great importance in 
the arts, from the property which it possesses of 
blackening when brought into contact with the 
bark of trees, or other vegetable substance contain- 
ing tannic acid. The bark of the oak tree, and the 
gall nuts growing on its leaves, contain much of 
this acid, and are rendered black immediately by 
contact with copperas. This is the principle of 
making writing inks: the copperas is mixed with 
powdered galls, and suspended in water by some 
mucilage. It is the principle of dyeing black col- 
ors also, in which the cloth is dipped first in a bath 
of copperas, or other solution of iron, and then dip- 
ped in a bath of oak bark or galls. The cloth im- 
mediately becomes of a jet black color. 

The treatment which iron ores are subjected to, 
in order to convert them into the pure metal, or in- 
to steel, though very complicated and laborious in 
practice, is yet simple in theory, and easy to be 
understood. 

The preliminary process of roasting has for its 
object to get rid of the water, sulphur, and vegeta- 
ble matters, or carbonic acid of the ore. The met- 
al in the ore now exists as an oxide of iron, (or iron 
and oxygen combined,) associated with earthy 
matters. To remove the oxygen, and convert the 
oxide into pure metal, it is necessary to present to 
it charcoal at a high temperature. The ore is 
placed in furnaces of a chimney shape, and sixty 
feet high, in alternate layers, with coal or wood; 
the furnace is filled to the top, and then lighted 
below. Once a furnace is lighted, it is kept burning 
for years, and is not extinguished except from ne- 
cessity of repair. The hardest and most infusible 
sandstone is placed on the sides of the furnace, 
to render it as fire-proof as possible. Although the 
draft in the furnace is great, yet it is not of itself 
sufficient to produce a quick combustion, or sufti- 
cient heat to melt the ore. 

Air is blown in by machinery through pipes or 
tuyeres, into the lower part of the furnace, and the 
whole now forms what is called a blast furnace 3 as 
the mass melts it sinks, and is replenished by ma- 
terials, ore and fuel thrown in from above, while 
the melted metal is drawn off through a tap from 
below. This molten liquid is not pure iron, for such 
cannot be melted in furnaces, but is cast-iron, or the 
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metal united with a small amount of charcoal 
(about 5 percent). When castings are required to 
be made, molds are made in sand, and the fluid 
metal is transferred into ladles, and thence poured 
into the molds. When not required for castings, it 
is formed into rough oblong pieces, called pigs, in 
the following manner :— 

Tn front of the furnace is a flat earthen space 
covered with sand, andin the sand are made de- 
pressions or channels by a pattern, the counterpart 
of the pig. Down the middle of this space is one 
long channel ealled the sow, from which branch off 
a hundred or more lateral channels or pigs, which, 
in the odd language of workmen, “suck the metal 
from the sow.” All being ready, the clay stopper 
to the hole in the lower part of the furnace is bro- 
ken away, and the white hot liquid metal pours 
forth in a stream, and is conducted by a trough to 
the sow, from whence it branches laterally into the 
pig molds. One by one these molds become filled 
with the glistening liquid, until, at length, the 
whole present a most vivid and remarkable appear- 
ance. The masses or pigs soon solidify, and are 
removed from the molds while in a hot state, and 
the hole or tap is securely closed up, preparatory 
to another similar train of processes. 

To conyert the cast into bar tron, it has to be re- 
turned into a furnace, and subjected to an augment- 
ed heat, by which the carbon is expelled, and the 
iron becomes less fusible. This is termed refining, 
The fine metal thus obtained, is broken in pieces, 
and sent to the puddling furnace, where the iron 
loses all its charcoal, becomes pasty, and loses its 
fluidity. It is worked into balls by means of rods 
thrust into the furnace; these lumps or balls are 
usually seventy pounds weight, and are fit for be- 
ing hammered. The whole object of the puddling 
is to remove the carbon out of the iron, to which 
its fluidity was due. As the carbon escapes, the 
fusibility of the mass diminishes. 

These balls, or blooms, as they are termed, are 
placed on heavy anvils, and beaten with heavy 
cast-iron forge hammers. When well hammered 
with these, the mass is then made to pass between 
grooved cylinders, which press it into the bar shape ; 
as it emerges from the cylinders, it is cut with a 
shears into shorter lengths. In every pair of roll- 
ers the grooves diminish in size from end to end, so 
that, as in the process of wire drawing, the rod of 
iron becomes smaller and smaller, at every success- 
ive drawing between the rolls. Sheets of iron are 
made precisely in the same way, the cylinders be- 
ing of such a size, and having such flatness of sur- 
face, as will lead to the production of a broad thin 
sheet, instead of a bar or rod. 

Limestone is added to the ore when in the fur- 
nace, with the object of removing the silex or sand. 
With it the limestone unites and forms a glass, 
which floats on the surface of the melted metal; it 
thus serves to protect the metal from the action of 
the fuel or the air, which would oxydize it readily 
after it has been melted. When this glass or slag 
accumulates, it is drawn off by small openings at 
the side of the furnace. 

Heated air is often used in these furnaces. Cast- 
iron pipes are placed round the furnace, so that the 
air which passes through these pipes may be heat- 
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ed, before it is driven into the tuyeres by the fans ; 
the whole air which is supplied to the furnace 
having to traverse these, by which its temperature 
reaches 700 degrees, or above the melting point of 
lead. ‘Ihe use of the hot blast, as this is termed, 
is very economical, the ore being smelted with 
little more than half the coal necessary when the 
furnaces are worked with air, in the usual manner. 

The business of the iron-maker here ceases. He 
has made bars and sheets of iron—these pass into 
the hands of others, who form from them the count- 
less articles of every-day life, from a nail to a steam- 
engine. Everything about iron manufacture is 
noise, bustle, and activity. The quarries where the 
limestone is raised, the mines that yield the coal 
and the iron stone, the canals and railways that 
bring these minerals to one place, the ovens where 
the coal is coked, when anthracite is not used, the 
ridges where the iron-stone is roasted, the furnaces 
for smelting, the casting into pigs, the founding into 
large pieces for engineering, the refining, puddling, 
and rolling, whereby cast-iron is changed into 
wrought—all present fine examples of the power 
of skill over inanimate nature, and form a scene of 
excitement not soon forgotten when seen. 

In the application of iron to the useful and or- 
namental arts, there is hardly any limit. Till with- 
in a short period its use had been restricted to 
those purposes where strength, solidity, or weight 
were required to be exerted. Paxton, in his Crys- 
tal Palace, has shown how it may supersede wood 
in architecture, possessing more grace and lightness 
than that substance. When its surface is galvan- 
ized or coated with a thin layer of zine, itis adapt- 
ed for external work, without which coating it 
would otherwise rust. 

It was at an early period of the history of Greece 
when the little State of Sparta passed a law that 
the currency should be of iron—the object was to 
check covetousness—it did not at that or at any time 
everreach the yalue to bea coin, but no article shows 
better that it is the amount of labor and skill which 
determines value—thus bar-iron worth in England 
£1 sterling, is worth when worked into— 


Horse-shoes ss: eersce tiem « sesh Simcoe £2810 
Table-knives. i2teyai> an crasinre mea frets [Pls 36 00 
INGGdIe SH ors sureties oe capeasyate’ aa aes 71 00 
PenknifevbladesS). .isisidie sets 2.dsimsy se 657 00 
Polished buttons and buckles....... : 897 00 
BaJance-springs of watches.......... 50,000 00 


Cast-iron worth £1 sterling, is worth when con- 
verted into— 


Ordinary machinery ..... sce Midenlona aad £4 
Large ornamental work......... ...... 45 
Berlin worK sw.) S -nictegsent Bae eae 600 
Neck-chains)\% 3.5, sane axtatea sintte aie tas 1,386 
Shirt-buttons .<a:c0> sino a teenie wees 5,896 


Its introduction as an article of furniture is re- 
cent, but the beauty and lightness of the patterns 
in chairs is unsurpassed ; when stained and polished 
it rivals the black and colored marbles in beauty, 
and is applied as a substitute for these in the chim- 
ney-pieces and table-slabs, looking equally well, 
and sold at half the cost. When inlaid with plate- 
glass these mantles are exceedingly tasteful. Here 
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is one such, the side-slabs covered with composition, and tinted with colors, 
or pearl-inlaid and protected with plate-glass. 






































Price, $150. 


Length of Mantle, 6 ft. Gin. 
Width at Base, 

Hight of Fire Place, 

Width of — do 
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Besides its use for household furniture, it has been applied to the multi- 
plication of busts. We have seen at Mr. J. B. Wickersham’s, 312 Broad. 
way, New York, busts of Mr. Clay, Calhoun, and Webster, which are made 
to resemble bronze or marble, as desired. The whole of the illustrations 
given under this head are from designs of articles manufactured by Mr. Wo 
who has applied cast-iron to various uses not previously contemplated, as 
busts, garden statuary, borders for flower-beds, doors, shutters, window-sills, 
lintels, and fencing. Of the latter, that establishment supplies some patterns 
of beauty, such as these. 











Such are a few of the multifarious uses which this truly protean metal 
may be made to assume, taking all forms, from the anchor to the crochet- 
needle, from ihe solid, thick piston-rod to the wire of so delicate a thread 

h that one pound of iron may be extended four miles in length, and so fine as 
™ to be a substitute for horse-hair in the manufacture of wigs, and bearing 
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A less pretending though beautiful cottage pattern is the following. It is 
of plain polished cast-iron, and of moderate price. 











No. 9 Price, $18 

















Such mantles are much to be preferred to stone, as admitting of more taste 


at less cost; the eye is thus familiarized to the beautiful in design. 


And here is a strong balcony, chaste and light. 
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several degrees of value, according to the labor bestowed on it, from the 

almost worthless iron-stone to the comparatively costly balance-spring. Hard 

and enduring as it is, it can yet be cut, molded, planed, twisted, and drawn 

out to any desired form, and what can scarcely be said of any material simi_ 

larly applied, when no longer valued in one form it may be returned to \ 
} 
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the furnace, and when remelted, modeled in a 
newer and more fashionable figure. 

We have already alluded to the extreme tenuity 
to which iron wire may be drawn; a similar in- 
stance of its capability of extension was shown at 
the late Prussian Industrial Exhibition. Count 
Renard, a large proprietor of iron-works, exhibited 
sheet-iron of such thinness, that the leaves can be 
used for paper. Of the finer sort the machinery 
rolls 7,040 square feet of what may be called leaf- 
iron from one ewt. of metal. 

A bookbinder of Breslau has made an album of 
nothing else, the pages turning as flexibly as the 
finest fabric of linen rags, As yet, no extensive 
application for this form of the metal has been 
found, but it always happens that the manufacture 
of the material must precede the use for it. It may 
be that books may be hereafter printed on these 
leaves of metal, and thus put a stop to the formid- 
able ravages of the insect tribe. As the leaves 
of these would have a black color it would be ne- 
cessary to have a white ink. 

Tron, when found associated with other substances, 
becomes useful to our wants, even when it cannot 
be economically converted into metal. 
the alum and copperas manufactures alluded to, 
there are clays which contain oxide of iron so 
largely as to form the boles or red earth which the 
Mongolian races, and other savages, use to color 
their skins—the purer variety of the red oxide are 
converted into red paints—as Venetian red—and 
a still finer variety of oxide forms the rouge or 
polishing powder for cleansing the surface of metal. 





TRUE MAGNANIMITY AMONG 


CHRISTIANS AND OTHERS. 


Derinition,—Greatness of mind; that elevation or dig- 
nity of soul which encounters danger and trouble with tran- 
quillity and firmness ; which raises the possessor above re- 
venge, and makes him delhght in acts of benevolence; 
which makes him disdain injustice and meanness, and 
prompts him to sacrifice personal ease, interest, and safety, 
for the accomplishment of useful and noble objects.—Noau 
WEBSTER. 


[Heyry Warp Beecuer, a co-editor of the Jnde- 
pendent, avery able, liberal, and influential religious 
newspaper, holds the following language, in reply 
to an attack or “misrepresentation” by the un- 
scrupulous editor of the old New York Observer. 
The whole article, by Mr, Beecher, is worthy of 
quotation, containing, as it does, a most excellent 
moral lecture and a lesson on rriquet, which ought 
to be learned by those who assume to instruct sin- 
ners and teach them the way to Heaven. ] 


Tt lies in the power of a magnanimous man so 
to retract a mistake, or repair an error, as to stand 
in good men’s estimation higher than if he had com- 
mitted neither. This cannot be done by men who 
are obstinate, or who have a spiteful pride, or who 
train their pride to regard it as a disgrace to ad- 
mit to an antagonist that they are in the wrong, 
There is, too, something princely in the way in 
which a large-minded man knows how to right an 
adversary whom he has wronged. Half a conces- 
sion is no concession ; an admission of wrong with 
a sting in the end of it for him whom ycu have 


Besides - 


lujured; a confession mixed with excuses, or 


grudgingly uttered ;—in short, any such treatment. 


of a mistake as shows that you are more anxious 
to screen your vanity, or make a refuge for your 
pride, than to do full and honorable justice to an 
injured party—is the sure mark of a little soul. 
While, on the other hand, a clear, cheerful, frank 
utterance of the sentence, J was in the wrong, with- 
out faltering or equivocation, is the token of a true 
man. And an ordinary measure of piety ought to 
bring every Christian man to this standard, however 
far from it he may be at first. 

Bat, unhappily for the popular effect of Christi- 
anity, it happens, very widely, that many of its 
prominent men, teachers, ministers, editors, and 
others, partly from lack of Christian grace at all, 
yet more perhaps from never having been taught 
to apply religious principles to such questions of 
life, are seldom magnanimous toward those whom 
they regard as in error. And in men reared under 
New England influences, there is a kind of logical 
pluck, which leads them to regard a position once 
taken, as ship of war, or a fort,—a thing to be held 
out against all assailants, at any rate ;—a sort of 
logical “ don’t-give-up-the-ship” bravery. We have 
observed among good and honest men great admi- 
ration of logical tactics, and great insensibility at 
logical meanness. There is a vast deal of quiet 
enjoyment to them in seeing a man, confessedly in 
the wrong, so expert at dodging, so lithe in slipping 
past a conclusion which pushes him, so adroit in 
avoiding a concession, or so witty in bridging over 
the gulf of a mistake, or so fertile in expedients for 
blinding an adversary, that, though on the weak 
side, and in the wrong, he yet by sheer ingenuity, 
makes out of the battle, if not with victory, yet 
with a splendid retreat ! 


However, it is not our object to write an essay 
on Christian honesty, but to point out the dis- 
mal lack of it in that clever paper, the New York 
Observer. 


[This controversy, grew out of a difference of 
opinion as to the propriety of permitting the chil- 
dren of the various churches to be assembled to- 
gether on a public occasion for a holiday. Mr, 
Beecher says :—] 

Now it is a question, and it is raz question which 
we raised at the meeting of last May, whether the 
children of the Sabbath-schools in the Unitarian 
and Universalist Sabbath-schools should be exclud- 
ed from this annual gathering of the Sabbath-school 
children of Brooklyn. The ground which we took, 
and which we now take, is that al/ schools, and the 
whole city juvenile population under religious 
instruction ought to be gathered together in this 
anniversary. 


[Of course the Old Observer has no sympathy . 


with any such mingling of religious interests. How 
can the children of other denominations, not of the 
elect, expect any such privileges? No, indeed! 
You stand back, for “I am holier than thou.” 
Hear Mr. Beecher :——] 

But what has all this to do with the annual gath- 
ering of Sabbath-schools in May? Nothing at all. 
That is not for teaching purposes ; nor for a com- 
parison of views, nor for interchange of teachers, 








nor for doctrinal disquisition. It is a grand con- 
gregation of children, to march with banners, hither 
and thither, to listen to popular addresses, to sing, 
and partake a festal repast. It is simply absurd 
to suppose that any other than a general impression 
of the honorableness and importance of Sabbath- 
school instruction, could be intended by such a vast 
p2rade, for a few hours, once in a year! And to 
exclude from such a gathering the children of Uni- 
tarian or Universalist parents, because when sep- 
arately gathered in their own schools, they were 
taught in other doctrines than those which we think 
salutary for our children, it is not only unwise, but 
it is a policy so stupid, that in anything else but 
religion, the man who recommended it would be 
voted a pair of elongated ears, as a sign of nature’s 
intention in his creation. 


[Again. In a recent public discourse, Mr. 
Beecher took occasion to say a kind word of Rev. 
E. H, Caarin, a Universalist clergyman, and a very 
excellent man he is,—which greatly displeased the 
magnanimous Observer man, who “came down” 
upon Mr. Beecher, in company with a small bevy 
of other editors of similar stripe. This called out 
the ready marksman, who thus fires into them with 
capital hits :—] 


The New York Observer, finding an imperfect 
rendering of our views in a Universalist paper, 
made haste to argue upon this text, as if we had 
publicly declared that there was no such distinction 
between Evangelical teaching and Unitarian and 
Universalist, as should prevent their interchange. 
The Puritan Recorder said outright what the Od- 
server had only implied. The Presbyterian of the 
West and the Christian Observer (of Philadelphia) 
repeated the slander, with sneering intimations that 
they had expected just such a result of our doc- 
trinal career. The Christian Observer says :— 
“ We should consider it a sheer fabrication, or base 
libel, had nothing previously appeared from Mr. B. 
to render it probable.” 


Before speaking farther of these papers, we must 
be indulged, in view of this intimation of a long 
expected doctrinal defection, with a short personal 
episode. Among our numerous professional faults, 
(which are more than the hairs of our head,) we 
were not aware that we were supposed to be over 
cautious in the expression of our views. It had 
always been our impression that we were consider- 
ed asa very dangerous young man, on the very 
account of a rash boldness of expression, and a 
disregard of prudence in speaking the truth—in 
short, a mere Sampson’s fox, shaking our caudal 
fire-brand in the ripe corn of settled opinions. And 
this intimation of a prudent reserve in the expres- 
sion of unwise or unprofitable opinions, quite en- 
lightens our eyes, and is as refreshing a novelty as 
need be. But what earthly motive can an Ameri- 
can clergyman have to pretend to be orthodox, if 
he is not so? Do orthodox sects treat each other 
with any such profitable tenderness as to make it a 
man’s interest to dwell among them with feigned 
opinions? In fact, the orthodox sects are a vast 
compound threshing machine, flailing away at each 
other as if the chief end of man was to thresh his 
neighbors. I have never yet seen an acknowledged 
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orthodox man. Everybody is orthodox as compared 
with those below him; and nobody is orthodox, 
compared with those above him; and orthodox 
reputations, like country bank-bills, circulate only 
in a narrow circle, very near home. If one is or- 
thodox in Hartford, he is a heretic in New Haven; 
if he is sound at New Haven, he is too loose for 
Andover ; if he is up to the mark at Andover, he 
is yet hopelessly below East- Windsor ; if he climbs 
up the toilsome cliffs to the eyrie of East- Windsor, 
it is only to bring himself within the reach of the 
Princeton orthodoxy ; and when yet climbing up, 
out of sight of all sublunary things, he sits down 
on these pinnacles of Old School Presbyterian 
Princeton Orthodoxy, and divides his time between 
Tarretin, and efforts at breathing on such thin-aired 
august hights, then, down comes the good old- 
fashioned Scotch Presbyterian Orthodoxy, carrying 
him away at one swoop, to be devoured in a yet 
higher eagle’s nest. 

In fact, it is a very hard thing to be orthodox. It 
is a thing of degrees, it is a question of the scale; 
and beginning at zero, all the degrees above pelt all 
the degrees below. Now if a preacher is heterodox 
he is but suspected, and shampooed, and flailed ; and 
he gets that if he is orthodox. So that,if a man’s 
convictions do not keep him among the orthodox, 
he is a fool who stays. 
things, 


The company is no great 
Very clever fellows all, when they are not 
professional ; capital to go out to play with. But 
a man walks about among the Ohristian Observers, 
and the more properly named New Yorx Obser- 
vers, and the Presbyterians (central, western, 
southern, and all,) and the Puritans, very much 
like a man visiting a menagerie—his time being 
spent in listening at the strange noises which the 
creatures make, and wondering whether they can 
get out at him, as easily as they roar through the 
bars ! 


{A pretty picture of magnanimity! According 
to their own showing they are but little better than 
mere politicians. But they will “catch a Tartar” 
if they attempt to put thumb-screws upon Henry 
Ward Beecher, who we are bold to say is not only 
“twenty-one,” but enough for a dozen of these Lil- 
liputian spirits. 
Sampson with “blue stocking-yarn.”] 


Better not undertake to tie a 
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THE WILL AND THE WAY. 


Cobbett writes:—“I learned grammar when I 
was a private soldier on the pay of sixpence a day. 
The Sse of my berth, or that of my guard-bed, 
was my seat to study in; my knapsack was my 
bookease, and a bit of board lying in my lap was 
my writing-table. I had no money to purchase 
candle or oil; in winter it was rarely that I could 
get any light but that of the fire, and only my turn 
even of that. To buy a pen or piece of paper, I 
was compelled to forego some portion of food, 
though in a state of half-starvation. I had not a 
moment of time that I could call my own; and I 


“had to read and write amid the talking, laughing, 


singing, whistling, and bawling, of at least half a 
score of the most thoughtless of men, and that too 
in their hours of freedom from control. And I 
say, if I under these circumstances could encoun- 
ter and overcome the task, is there, can there be, 
in the whole world, a youth who can find an excuse 
for the non-performance ¢” 
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CRAWFORD’S LATE MELOCOTON PEACH. 


THE PEACH. 


The peach is susceptible of successful culture in 
almost every part of our widely-extended country. 
By proper management in the bleak north, the al- 
luvial west, the sunny south, on sand, gravel and 
clay, the peach is made to tbrive. In this day of 
progress no family owning land should be without 
this most delicious fruit. The rapidity of the growth 
of the tree is a strong argument in favor of planting 
it, even by those who are merely tenants. Let all 
tenants plant trees, and though they change places, 
all will be supplied with fruit. 

The peach from which our illustration was taken 
originated in Middletown, New Jersey, a few years 
since, and it is now cultivated in most parts of 
the country where the peach flourishes. 
sections its cultivation is very extensive, and it is 
one of the finest late peaches for the market. 


In some 


The fruit is very large, in shape roundish oval, 
with a shallow, not distinct, suture, yellow surface, 
with a broad, dark-red cheek; flesh deep yellow, 
red at the stone ; melting, rich, juicy, vinous flavor. 
Freestone. In New England it ripens late in Sep- 
tember and early in October. The tree is hardy, 
vigorous, and productive. 


Improvep Brackerrrirs.—A Beverly correspon- 
dent of the Vt. Chronicle, gives instructions for the 
improvement of the high blackberry, as practiced by 





Capt. Lovett, of that place, who gathers berries an 
inch and a half long: 

“Select good berries from thrifty bushes, plant 
them in rich ground well cultivated. The first crop 
probably will be a little better than the wild ber- 
ries which you planted. Plant some of them, and 
then plant their produce, and so on; and in due 
time the improvement will meet your expectations. 
Transplanting the vines, Capt. Lovett informs me, 
seldom, if ever, improves the fruit.” 
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A NEW THEORY OF POPULATION. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M. D. 


The doctrines or notions which have been pro- 
mulgated by Malthus and Doubleday—they do not 
deserve the name of theories—are ily calculated 
to gratify the moral sense of this humanitarian age, 
or the reasoning faculties of any progressively in- 
telligent mind. They both place God and man in 
exceedingly perplexing relations. The former can 
discover no principle or law whatever which ap- 
plies to the population of the earth in relation to 
the means of subsistence, and can represent our 
omnipotent and omniscient Deity in no better light, 
than in killing off the surplus of his creatures, by 
special providences in the shape cf war, pestilence, 
famine, intemperance, diseases, &c. And the latter 
can see no better way of keeping the population of 
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the earth down to the level of the means of subsis- 
tence, than by “overfeeding ” them so as to pro- 
duce a diseased or plethoric condition, thereby dead- 
ening the principle of increase. 

In a late number of the Westminster Review is 
a real theory of population. It is the only pre- 
tended theory extant on this subject which demon- 
trates any principle, or even indicates a law which, 
irreversibly as nature and eternal as nature’s God, 
governs in the matter, and, in its natural progress 
and necessary result, brings the future population 
of the earth, and the means of subsistence, in har- 
monious, and, perhaps it is not very extravagant to 
say, millennial relations. It has been republished 
by Fowlers and Wells, and deserves a world-wide 
distribution. The pure benevolence of the doc- 
trine it develops, cannot but have a truly harmo- 
nizing influence on the public mind. 

The following extract may serve as a specimen 
of its deeply instructive subject matter. 


$15. That an enlargement of the nervous 
centers is going on in mankind, is an ascertained 
fact. Not alone from a general survey of hu- 
man progress—not alone from the greater pow- 
er of self-preservation, shown by civilized races, 
are we left to infer such enlargement; it is 
proved by actual measurement. ‘The mean ca- 
pacities of the crania in the leading divisions of 


the species have been found to be— 


: Bs 5 ate 
In the Australian. .......-.eeeeeeeeee- 75 cubic inches. 


66 African.......0+eceseeeeseeeres 82 6 
6 Malayan.........s-eeeeesseeees 86 oe 
96* ‘“ 


& Englishman.......-.+-.sse+-e- 


showing an increase in the course of advance 
from the savage state to our present phase of 
civilization, amounting to nearly 30 per cent on 
the original size. That this increase will be 
continued, might be reasonably assumed ; and to 
infer a future decrease of fertility would be tol- 
erably safe, were no further evidence forthcom- 
ing. But it may be shown why a greater de- 
velopment of the nervous system must take 
place, and why, consequently, there must be a 
diminution of the present excess of fertility ; 
and further, it may be shown that the sole 
agency needed to work out this change is— 
the excess of fertility itself. 

For, as we all know, this excess of fertility 
entails a constant pressure of population upon 
the means of subsistence; and, as long as it 
exists, must continue to do this, Looking only 
at the present and the immediate future, it is 
unquestionably true that if uuchecked, the rate 
of increase of people would exceed the rate of 
increase of food. It is clear that the wants of 
their redundant numbers constitute the only 
stimulus mankind have to a greater produe- 
tion of the necessaries of life; for, were not 
the demand beyond the supply, there would be 
no motive to increase the supply. Moreover, 
this excess of demand over supply, and this 





* Lecture by Professor Owen before the Zoological So- 
ciety, Nov. llth, 1851. 





pressure of population, of which it is the index, 
cannot be eluded. Though by the emigration 
that takes place when the pressure arrives at a 
certain intensity, a partial and temporary relief 
may be obtained, yet, as by this process all 
habitable countries must gradually become 
peopled, it follows, that in the end the pressure, 
whatever it may then be, must be borne in full. 

But this inevitable redundancy of numbers 
—-this constant increase of people beyond the 
means of subsistence—involving as it does an 
increasing stimulus to better the modes of 
producing food and other necessaries—involves 
also an increasing demand for skill, intelligence, 
and self-control—involves, therefore, a constant 
exercise of these, that is—involves a gradual 
growth of them. Every improvement is at 
once the product of a higher form of humanity, 
and demands that higher form of humanity to 
carry it into practice. The application of sci- 
ence to the arts is simply the bringing to bear 
greater intelligence for satisfying our wants; 
and implies continued increase of that intelli- 
gence. To get more produce from the acre, 
the farmer must study chemistry—must adopt 
new mechanical appliances—and must, by the 
multiplication of tools and processes, cultivate 
both his own powers and the powers of his la- 
borers, To meet the requirements of the mar- 
ket, the manufacturer is perpetually improving 
his old machines, and inventing new ones; and 
by the premium of high wages incites artisans 
to acquire greater skill. The daily widening 
ramifications of commerce entail upon the mer- 
chant a need for more knowledge and more 
complex calculations; while the lessening pro- 
fits of the ship-owner force him to employ 
greater science in building, to get captains of 
higher intelligence, and better crews. In all 
cases, increase of numbers is the efficient cause. 
Were it not for the competition this entails, 
more thought would not daily be brought to 
bear upon the business of life; greater activity 
of mind would not be called for; and develop- 
ment of mental power would not take place. 
Difficulty in getting a living is alike the incen- 
tive to a higher education of children, and to a 
more intense and long-continued application in 
adults. In the mother it induces foresight, 
economy, and skillful housekeeping; in the 
father, laborious days and constant. self-denial. 
Nothing but necessity could make men submit 
to this discipline, and nothing but this discipline 
could produce a continued progression. The 
contrast between a Pacific Islander, all whose 
wants are supplied by nature, and an English- 
man, who, generation after generation, has had to 
bring to the satisfaction of his wants ever-in- 
creasing knowledge and skill, illustrates at once 
the need for, and the effects of, such discipline. 
And this being admitted, it cannot be denied 
that a further continuance of such discipline, 
possibly under a yet more intense form, must 
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produce a further progress in the same direc- 
tion—a further enlargement of the nervous 
centers, and a further decline of fertility. 

And here it must be remarked, that the effect, 
of pressure of population, in increasing the 
ability to -maintain life, and decreasing the 
ability to multiply, is not a uniform effect, but 
an average one. In this case, as in many others, 
nature secures each step in advance by a suc- 
cession of trials, which are perpetually repeated, 
and cannot fail to be repeated, until success is 
achieved. All mankind in turn subject them- 
selves more or less to the discipline described ; 
they either may or may not advance under it; 
but, in the nature of things, only those who 
do advance under it eventually survive. For, 
necessarily, families and races whom this in- 
creasing difficulty of getting a living which ex- 
cess of fertility entails, does not stimulate to 
improvements in production—that is, to greater 
mental activity—-are on the high road to ex- 
tinction; and must ultimately be supplanted by 
those whom the pressure does so stimulate. 
This truth we have recently seen exemplified in 
Ireland. And here, indeed, without further il- 
lustration, it will be seen that premature death, 
under all its forms, and from allits causes, can- 
not fail to work in the same direction. For as 
those prematurely carried off must, in the ay- 
erage of cases, be those in whom the power of 
self-preservation is the least, it unavoidably fol- 
lows, that those left behind to continue the race 
are those in whom the power of self-preserva- 
tion is the greatest--are the select of their 
generation. So that, whether the dangers to 
existence be of the kind produced by excess of 
fertility, or of any other kind, it is clear, that 
by the ceaseless exercise of the faculties needed 
to contend with them, and by the death of all 
men who fail to contend with them successfully, 
there is insured a constant progress toward a 
higher degree of skill, intelligence, and self- 
regulation—a better co-ordination of actions— 
a more complete life. 


§ 16. There now remains but to inquire to- 
ward what limit this progress tends. Evidently, 
so long as the fertility of the race is more than 
sufficient to balance the diminution by deaths, 
population must continue to increase; so long 
as population continues to increase, there must 
be pressure on the means of subsistence; and 
so long as there is pressure on the means of 
subsistence, further mental development must 
go on, and further diminution or fertility must 
result. Hence, the change can never cease 
until the rate of multiplication is just equal to 
the rate of mortality ; that is, can never cease 
until, on the average, each pair brings to 
maturity but two children, Probably this in- 
volves that each pair will rarely produce more 
than two offspring ; seeing that, with the greatly 
increased ability to preserve life, which the hy- 
pothesis presupposes, the amount of infant and 
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juvenile mortality must become very small. Be 
this as it may, however, it is manifest that, in 
the end, pressure of population and its accom- 
panying evils will entirely disappear; and will 
Jeave a state of things which will require from 
each individual no more than a normal and 
pleasurable activity. That this last inference 
is a legitimate corollary will become obvious on 
a little consideration. For, a cessation in the 
decrease of fertility implies a cessation in the 
development of the nervous system; and this 
implies that the nervous system has become 
fully equal to all that is demanded of it—has 
not to do more than is natural to it. But that 
exercise of faculties which does not exceed 
what is natural constitutes gratification. Con- 
sequently, in the end, the obtainment of sub- 
sistence will require just that kind and that 
amount of action needful to perfect health and 
happiness. 

Thus do we see how simple are the means 
by which the greatest and most complex results 
are worked out. From the point of view now 
reached, it becomes plain that the necessary 
antagonism of individuation and reproduction 
not only fulfills with precision the @ priori law 
of maintenance of race, from the monad up to 
man, but insures the final attainment of the 
highest form of this maintenance—a form in 
which the amount of life shall be the greatest 
possible, and the births and deaths the fewest 
possible. In the nature of things the antagonism 
could not fail to work out the results we see it 
working out. The gradual diminution and ul- 
timate disappearance of the original excess of 
fertility could take place only through the pro- 
cess of civilization; and, at the same time, the 
excess of fertility has itself rendered the pro- 
cess of civilization inevitable. From the be- 
ginning, pressure of population has been the 
proximate cause of progress. It produced the 
original diffusion of the race. It compelled men 
to abandon predatory habits and take to agri- 
culture. It led to the clearing of the earth’s 
surface. It forced men into the social state ; 
made social organization inevitable; and has 
developed the social sentiments. It has stimu- 
lated to progressive improvements in produc- 
tion, and to increased skill and intelligence. It 
is daily pressing us into closer contact and more 
mutually dependent relationships. And after 
having caused, as it ultimately must, the due 
peopling of the globe, and the bringing of all 
its habitable parts into the highest state of cul- 
ture—after having brought all processes for the 
satisfaction of human wants to the greatest 
perfection—after having, at the same time, de- 
veloped the intellect into complete competency 
for its work, and the feelings into complete fit- 
ness for social life—after having done all this, 
we see that the pressure of population, as it 
gradually finishes its work, must gradually bring 
itself to an end. 
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Cuents of the Month. 


Pouiticat SumMary.--The protracied session of 
Congress was brought to aclose on Tuesday, the 
31st of August. 

Among the enactments of the past,session, the 
most important are the following :— 
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1. Anact to establish a branch mint in California. 


2, An act to provide for a tri-monthly mail be- 
tween New-Orleans and Vera Cruz. 


3. An act to provide for the better security of 
the lives of passengers on board of steamboats. 

4. An act providing for the transportation of the 
U.S. mails by ocean steamers and otherwise. 


5. An act in relation to lighthouses, buoys, &c. 


6. An act to supply deficiencies in the appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year ending June 80th, 1852. 


7. An act to amend the postage law of 1851. 

8. An act to provide for an improved mode of 
executing the public printing. 

9. Anact making appropriations for the improve- 
ment of certain harbors and rivers. 


10. An act providing for the appointment of a 
Superintendent of Indian affairs in California. 


11, An act apportioning the Members of the 
House of Representatives under the returns of 
the seventh census. 


The act regulating steamboat navigation was 
loudly called for. Its principal provisions are the 
following: It creates two inspectors in each dis- 
trict ; an Inspector of Boilers, and an Inspector of 
Hulls. The President is to appoint nine Inspectors 
at large to see that these do their duty properly. 
The boilers of boats are required to be constructed 
of stamped plates, made of material which has 
been examined by the Inspectors. All boats, ex- 
cept ferry, tug, and canal boats, are to be provided 
with forcing-pumps and hose to fit, and with a pre- 
scribed number (proportioned to the size of the 
boat) of life-boats, buckets, and axes, also with a 
life-preserver and float for each passenger. Those 
navigating rivers, have to be furnished with but a 
single life-boat. The commissioner of the district 
is prohibited from giving clearance papers to any 
boat that has failed to comply with these require- 
ments. Engineers and pilots of boats have to be 
examined by these Inspectors and to vbtain their 
certificate, also to make oath that they will dis- 
charge their duties faithfully, before they will be 
allowed to act in such capacities. Penalties con- 
sisting of fines and imprisonments, are prescribed 
by the bill for a violation of its provisions. 

The lighthouse bill, now become a law, remodels 
our entire system in the matter. The oversight of 
the business for the last. thirty years, has been en- 
trusted to the Fifth Auditor of the Treasury, Ste- 
phen Pleasonton, Esq., who has discharged the 
duty efficiently. His clerks and duties, are by this 
bill turned over as an appendage to the Coast Sur- 
vey—a board supposed to have peculiar qualifica- 
tions for this work. The French system which uses 
lenses for beacons, is to be adopted ; which, if more 
efficient, will probably be found more expensive. 
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By the new law in reference to the execution of 
the printing of Congress and of the Executive De- 
partments, the present contract system is abolished, 
and a public printer is created, who is to be fur- 
nished with paper by the government and receive 
prescribed prices for the typography and press- 
work. General Robert Armstrong has been select- 
ed by each house for the post. A superintendent 
of printing, to stand between the public treasury 
and the printer by seeing that he does the work 
properly and auditing his accounts, is also provided 
for by the bill. He is to be appointed by the Pre- 
sident and Senate, and receive a salary of $2,500 
per annum. John T. Towers has been appointed 
to this office. 

The Harbor and River bill which passed, is a 
measure demanded by the wants of the country, 
especially the portions bordering on the Great 
Lakes and Western rivers, An item of $100,000 
was inserted for the improvement of the Red River; 
$90,000 for the Ohio; $50,000 for the Tennessee ; 
$40,000 for the Missouri and Arkansas each ; $30,- 
000 for the Illinois, and $20,000 for the Cape Fear, 
An allowance of $180,000 was ordered for the pur- 
chase of snag-boats and dredging machines for the 
Mississippi. The Great West, it will be noticed, 
partakes largely of the benefits of the bill. 

The new Postage law is a great advance upon the 
preceding laws, and will prove a decided relief to the 
public in respect to newspapers and other periodi- 
cal publications. The principal features of the new 
law are these: Newspapers and all printed mat- 
ter not exceeding three ounces in weight, may be 
sent to any part of the Union f.r one cent; if over 
three ounces, one cent additional for every ounce 
or fraction of an ounce. If, however, this postage 
be paid quarterly or yearly in advance, either at 
the post-office where the newspaper, &c., is depos- 
ited, or at the office where it is taken, only one- 
half of the above amount will be charged. News- 
papers not weighing over an ounce-and-a-half, when 
circulated within the State where they are pub- 
lished, shall be charged only one-half of the above 
rates—that is, if paid quarterly in advance, only 
one-fourth of a cent each, A further reduction is 
made in case of small newspapers, published montk- 
ly or oftener, and sent in packages, weighing at 
least eight ounces; for such packages shall be 
charged only one half cent per ounce, however 
many copies it may contain. All transient papers 
shall be prepaid, or be charged double the above 
rates. Bound books not weighing over four pounds, 
are mailable matter, and charged one cent per 
ounce for all distances under 3,000 miles, if pre- 
paid; otherwise, 50 per cent in advance. 

Under this law, the postage on the Phrenological 
Journal to any office in the country, if prepaid 
quarterly, is six cents a year. 

We rejoice in the enactment of this law, as it 
will no doubt greatly contribute to the object to 
which our publications are devoted—the diffusion 
of knowledge among the people at the least possi- 
ble expense. This act is to take effect from and 
after the 30th of September. 

N. K. Hall, late Postmaster-General, has been 
confirmed as U.S. District Judge for the Northern 
District of the State of New York, and Samuel D. 
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Hubbard, an ex-member of Congress from Con- 
necticut, appointed his successor. 

The nomination of Mr. Bradford, of New Orleans, 
to fillthe vacancy on the Supreme Court Bench, 
caused by the decease of Judge M’Kinley, has been 
laid over for future consideration. 

Roserr Raytout, Jr.,member of the House of 
Representatives from Massachusetts, died in Wash- 
ington on Sunday, August 15, of acute erysipelas. 
Mr. R. was born at Beverly, Massachusetts, on the 
13th August, 1805, and was educated at Harvard 
College, at which institution he graduated in 1826. 
He made the law his profession, was admitted to 
the bar in 1828, settled in 1833 in the town of 
Gloucester, from which he was elected several 
years in succession, about 1836-40, to the Lower 
House of the Massachusetts Legislature. In 1848, 
Mr. Rantoul was appointed Collector of Boston, 
but the appointment was not confirmed by the 
Senate, and he held the office but one year. In 
1845, he was appointed District Attorney for this 
District, which place he filled with ability during 
the term of Mr. Polk’s administration. In the au- 
tumn of 1850, Mr. Rantoul again came forward, 
and was elected to fill the vacancy made by the 
resignation of Mr. Webster, which Mr. Winthrop 
was filling temporarily by appointment of the Gov- 
ernor. Mr. R. was in the Senate only eleven days. 
In June, last year, he was elected to represent the 
2d District of Massachusetts inthe House, in which 
his seat has so suddenly become vacant. 

Orin Fowtrr, of Massachusetts, died at Wash- 
ington on Saturday, September 4, after an illness of 
only five days. He was a native of Lebanon, Ct., 
and aged 61 years. Hegraduatedat Yale College 
in 1815, studied theology under Dr. Dwight, after- 
wards performed an extensive missionary tour in 
the Valley of the Mississippi, returned in 1819, 
was settled as pastor in Plainfield, Ct., removed to 
Fall River when that place was but a small village, 
where he faithfully discharged the duties of a pas- 
tor for twenty years, enjoying general respect and 
confidence. Five or six years ago his fellow-citi- 
zens desired to send him to the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, more particularly on account of his inti- 
mate familiarity with the Boundary Controversy 
with Rhode Island. He consented, and served sey- 
eral years, first in the House of Representatives, 
and then in the Senate, at the same time discharg- 
ing all his duties as a pastor. In 1848, he was 
elected to Congress, where he soon gained atten- 
tion, particularly by his bold and able-reply to Mr, 
Webster’s speech of the 7th of March, 1850. Mr. 
F. was re-elected to Congress in 1850. 





Tue Fisuery Dispure.—The United States 
steam frigate Mississippi returned to New York 
September 1, after a cruise of thirty-two days. 
During her absence the Mississippi has visited 
Eastport, St. John, (N. B.,) Halifax, the Magdalen 
Islands, Prince Edward’s Island, and other parts of 
the shores of British America and the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, Commodore Perry was dispatched to 
these coasts by the President, to investigate the 
circumstances attending the recent seizures of some 
fishing vessels belonging to the United States, by 
British cruisers. He held conferences with Si, 











Geo. F. Seymour, the English Admiral, with the 
Governors of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and 
other public officers. The reception given to the 
Commodore and the officers of the ships, at the 
ports they visited, was of the most cordial and 
friendly character. During her cruise the Missis- 
sippi saw near 500 sail of fishing vessels, and 
boarded a umber. 

From Great Britain we have intelligence that 
the Derby Ministry has explained its movements 
in this matter, by declaring that no change has 
been contemplated in the British policy in the Bay 
of Fundy, and that no withdrawal of the permis- 
sion given by Lord Aberdeen to American fishers 
to pursue their occupation therein had been made, 
It is also suggested that the sudden increase of 
the British fleet was only a needful counterpoise 
to the French armament in the North American seas. 

Lord Malmesbury has agreed with the American 
Minister to throw open all the British fisheries to 
the United States at greater distances than three 
miles from their coasts; Mr. Lawrence making the 
same concessions to England of the American 
fisheries. 


Tue Guano Questioy.—The question relating 
to the taking of guano from the Lobos Islands by 
American vessels has produced considerable ex- 
citement. We present a brief statement of the 
facts in the case. 

In the month of May last, Captain Jewett, a 
a gentleman originally from Portland in Maine, and 
lately commanding the barque Philomela, arrived 
in this port from the Pacific Ocean. Having been 
led to think of the vast effect which the free taking 
of guano would have on American commerce in the 
Pacific, he, in company with another gentleman in 
this city, a merchant of eminence and high charac- 
ter, determined to go largely into the business of 
importing guano, if the government of this country 
would sustain them in taking it from the islands of 
Lobos, without paying the customary price to the 
Peruvian government. Accordingly, Captain Jew- 
ett addressed a letter to Mr. Webster, the Secretary 
of State, asking information as to the rights of 
American citizens to take guano from the Lobos 
Islands. To this letter Mr. Webster replied that 
it might be considered the duty of the government 
to protect citizens of the United States who may 
visit the Lobos Islands for the purpose of obtaining 
guano; and that he would suggest to the Secretary 
of the Navy that a vessel of war be ordered to 
repair to the Lobos Islands, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting from molestation any of our citizens who 
may wish to take guano from them, 

In full faith that the protection of the goyern- 
ment, thus amply pledged to them, would be given, 
these gentlemen chartered between twenty and 
thirty ships of various sizes, and dispatched them 
to the Lobos Islands, 

More recently, however, the attention of the 
government haying been called to the question of 
the right of Peru to these islands, and from repre- 
sentations made by the Peruvian Minister, a dis- 
position has been manifested to withdraw the 
protection pledged to the Americans by the Secre” 
tary of State. : 
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Destruction or SELKRK BY A FLoop.—A let- 
ter received at St. Paul’s, Minnesota, announces the 
utter ruin of the Selkirk Settlement on the Red 
River of the North, by a freshet. The flood began 
on the 2d of May and continued to the 25th. The 
colony, for twenty-two miles in length, and from 
four to six miles in width, has been inundated, and 
crops, barns, cattle, horses, dwelling-houses—every- 
thing—the fruits of twenty-six years of industry— 
has been swept away, involving a loss of nearly 
or quite a million of dollars. This interesting, in- 
telligent, and exemplary colony was founded by 
Earl Selkirk, some forty years ago, and was com- 
posed chiefly of Scotch. The Earl expended large 
sums of money on it, and it at length became a 
thriving settlement. 





AssocraTep LABor.—The Cincinnati Gazette has 


_ the following notice of a new Union of Workers in 


that city, where like associations have been for 
some time in successful operation :— 

The second movement of this character in our 
city that claims notice is Zhe Cabinet Makers’ 
Union. This society was formed in January last, 
and is composed of thirty-nine members—all Ger- 
mans. Like the Union Store, this is a joint-stock 
concern, the shares being put at $50 each. No 
member, however, is allowed to own more than 
four shares, or $200 worth of stock. 


For the first few months of the society’s existence 
the struggle was a hard one—no extended business 
acquaintance—limited capital, and an insufficicntly 
cemented organization, were the difficulties which 
bore heavily on the infant enterprise, but they were 
met with genuine German perseverance and untir- 
ing industry, until, at this time, they are in a most 
flourishing condition, and established on a perma- 
nent basis. 

The membership is limited to the original num- 
ber of thirty-nine, and therefore no accessions are 
made, except in occasional instances where the old 
members are “bought out” by new ones, Each 
member receives for his work the highest price 
paid in the city for similar work, and, beside, at the 
end of the year, shares pro rata in the surplus 
profits of the establishment. The amount of capi- 
tal stock paid in is $7,200. In addition to this, in- 
dividual members have loaned the Union the sum 
of $5,500, for which they receive eight per cent 
per annum; this makes the entire cash capital of 
the Union $138,750. 





Tue Wortp’s Farr in New Yorx.—The World’s 
Fair, in New York, is advertised to be opened on 
the 2d of May, 1853. The site, granted to the com- 
pany by the city government, is the square facing 
the Distributing Reservoir, of which they have a 
ten years’ lease, at a nominal rent. The building 
is to be entirely of iron and glass, in the form of a 
Greek cross, with a dome over the intersection, 
Each diameter of the cross is to be 365 feet long, 
and 149 feet wide, and the dome will be 130 feet 
high. There will be within the structure, a space 
of 111,000 square feet on the ground, and 62,000 
square feet in the galleries. The estimated cost 
is $195,000. 

The plan was furnished by Messrs, Carstensen & 
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Gildemeister. Mr. Gildemeister is an architect 
here of reputation ; Mr. Carstensen is the architect 
and designer of the Tivoli and Casino of Copenha- 
gen, which are extensive buildings and grounds 
for the recreation and amusement of the people of 
that city. 





Tae Sreamer sRemprrr.—The Reindeer left 
this city a 7 o’clock in the morning of Saturday, 
September 4, under the command of Captain C. 
W. Farnham, for Albiny, and made all the usual 
landings excepttwo. She had the river to herself, 
as no opposition boat was running. She had just 
landed the Saugerties passengers at Malden, and 
was leaving the dock when the flue which is con- 
nected with the rear boiler, called the connection of 
the return flues, burst. 

The Reindeer reached the landing at Bristol, on 
the west shore of the Hudson, about thirteen min- 
utes past one o'clock. At this time many of the 
passengers were seated at the dining-table in the 
after-cabin. The steward, bar-keeper, and chief- 
engineer, were also at the table. The landing was 
made ; passengers stepped ashore ; others went on 
board ; the lines were cast off; and at the moment 
the pilot pulled the bell of the engine-room, to “go 
ahead,” the explosion took place. By the force of 
the steam, the iron sheathing was ripped up, and 
beams and timbers were torn from their places, and 
driven through the kitchen into the after-cabin, car- 
rying all before them, instantly scalding and killing 
those at the dinner table. The exploded boiler is 
situated about midships of the vessel, with the 
flues and furnaces pointing to the stem of the boat, 
and about forty feet from the partition of the 
cabin. One of the firemen, who was subsequently 
found dead, was wedged among the mass of 
ruins, with his body mangled to such an extent as 
to render recognition impossible except by his 
clothing. 

The report of the explosion was heard for sev- 
eral miles up and down the river. The steamer 
was supposed to be on fire after the fearful ex- 
plosion, which added to the consternation of the 
surviving passengers. The scenes that followed 
were heart-rending. The dead were picked up and 
conveyed to the warehouse of Messrs. Kellogg & 
Co., on the wharf. At this time search was made 
for the wounded by their friends and citizens of the 
village. Those of the passengers scalded were 
found in the after-cabin in great agony, with the 
skin dropping from their bodies, and many of them 
at the point of death from inhaling the steam. 
Those in this condition died shortly after. Fathers, 
mothers, brothers, and sisters, were weeping at 
their losses or praying for the safety of relatives. 

Those taken out alive were removed to the Mal- 
den Hotel, Exchange Hotel, and private houses in 
the vicinity, where medical attendance was pro- 
cured at once. Their wounds were immediately 
dressed with sweet oil, linseed oil, and raw cotton, 
and nurses were procured to be in attendance dur- 
ing the night. The ladies of the village volunteered 
their services, and remained with the suffering fe- 
males, rendering every assistance in their power 
to alleviate their distress. 

A coroner's jury was held on Saturday, before 








whom the officers of the boat were examined, who 
testified that the boat was not racing. The engi- 
neer stated that, at the time of the explosion, the 
boiler had on but thirty inches of steam, while she 
had a certificate to carry forty-five. The Captain 
said he was a practical engineer, and that the boat 
was built under his inspection. He thinks the ac- 
cident is to be attributed to a defect iff the iron of 
which the boiler was constructed, because the thick- 
ness of the iron and the manner with which it was 
braced, was sufficient to contain a pressure of fifty 
pounds of steam to the square inch, and there was 
less than that on at the time. He admits, how- 
ever, that a deficiency of water might have pro- 
duced it, and says he did not know how much 
water there was in the boiler. The jury visited 
the wreck and examined the shattered boiler, and 
then closed the examination without further testi- 
mony, and made up their verdict expressing the 
opinion that the accident is not attributable to any 
negligence or carelessness on the part of the officers 
of the boat. But the public not being satisfied 
with the examination, the coroner summoned an- 
other jury, with the determination of investigating 
the matter more thoroughly, but their verdict was 
substantially the same. 

The ill-fated steamboat was discovered to be on 
fire at the Bristol Landing at 4 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of September 10, and by 5 o’clock she had 
burned to the water’s edge, nothing being saved 
from the boat. No lives were lost. Fortunately 
there was no wind, or the whole place might have 
been destroyed. 


Sreampoat Coxuiston on Laxe Ertu—The 
steamer Atlantic came in collision with the propel- 
ler Ogdensburg, at two o’clock on the morning of 
August 20, and sunk in about half an hour. The 
loss of life from the Atlantic is estimated at two 
hundred and fifty persons—while about a like 
number were taken on board the propeller. The 
emigrants, who could not understand a word spoken 
to them, by their cries and terror added to the hor- 
ror of the scene. The cabin passengers, and all 
who could be made to understand, were exhorted 
by the captain and officers to remain calm, and 
provide themselves with chairs, settees, beds, &c., 
all of which were patent life-preservers, and would 
buoy them up in the water. Numbers, however, 
unheeding, and not understanding the advice given 
them, rushed overboard to certain death. At 
about 24 o'clock, amid the wild shrieks of the pas- 
sengers, the steamer settled and sunk. 


Woman’s Rieuts Convention.—The Woman’s 
Rights Convention assembled at Syracuse on Wed- 
nesday, the 8th of September, and continued in 
session for three days. The following were chosen 
officers :— 

President—Lucretia Mott. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Paulina W. Davis, R. I.; 
Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, N. Y.; Clementine W. Nich- 
ols, Brattleboro’; Gerrit Smith, N, Y.; Sarah L. 
Miller, Pa. 

Secretaries—Susan B. Anthony, Rochester; Mar- 
tha C. Wright, Auburn; S. J. May; Lydia F. Fow- 
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Among the resolutions adopted by the Conven- 
tion were the following :— 

Inasmuch as many of the institutions handed 
down to us from the past, like heir looms, are felt 
to be time-honored hindrances to human progress, 
and opposed to that Divine truth which gives light 
to the world—therefore 

Resolved, That it is our duty to examine these 
institutions, and ascertain which of them are still 
worthy of honor and support—which we should 
seek to reform, and which to cast aside. 

Resolved, That it is the right of every one hold- 
ing property as a citizen of the Republic, to resist 
taxation till such time as she is fully represented 
at the ballot-box. 

Resolved, That the demand of woman is not for 
privileges, nor favors, nor employment, nor honors 
—but for rights. 

Resolved, That the right of human beings to their 
own persons, to their own earnings and property, 
and to participate in the choice of the civil ruler, 
are rights which belong as naturally, absolutely to 
women as t) men. 

Resolved, That we beseech woman never to con- 
sent to hold any of these great and sacred rights 
in abeyance, nor consent to exchange any of them 
for bribes and privileges, or favors and flatteries, 
however alluring and seductive. 

Mrs. Paulina W. Davis delivered an eloquent ad- 
dress on marriage, showing that from want of pro- 
per education and training, and from marriages 
taking place too early, most marriages are unhappy 
and the ignorant child-woman withers away from 
the affection of the man whom she calls her hus- 
band, because when her beauty and personal charms 
fail, she has no inward resources either for herself 
or her companion. She drew a vivid picture of 
the unmarried flirt and the married coquette, and 
concluded by moving the following preamble and 
resolution :-- 

Inasmuch as the family is the central and su- 
preme institution among human societies, so that 
all other organizations, whether of Church or State, 
depend upon it for their character and action, its 
evils being the source of all evil, and its good 
the fountain of all good, involved in the destiny 
of the race. And, inasmuch as marriage, the 
bond of this principal and primary of human as- 
sociations, was the only institution given by the 
Creator in the innocence of Eden, and is the cho- 
sen symbol of relation for the union of the Church 
to her Redeemer in the paradise to come, we 
are thereby taught as much as we can yet compre- 
hend of the deep significance of its idea, and the 
boundless beneficence of its office in the economy 
of human existence. 

Resolved, therefore, That the correction of its 
abuses isthe starting-point of all the reforms which 
the world needs, and that woman, by every part 
of her natural constitution, and every circumstance 
of her actual position, is the fitting minister of its 
redeeming agency, and that answering to the du- 
ties of her great mission, and acting within her 
appropriate sphere, she is authorized to demand 
the emancipation of her sex frora all the slaveries 
of law and custom, which hitherto have made 
and kept her incapable of her heaven-appointed 
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office. And, that woman may perform her duties 
and fulfill her destiny, we demand for her moral, 
social, pecuniary, and political freedom. We de- 
mand that her proper individuality be held sa 
cred, her national independence respected, her fac- 
ulties all educated within their aims, and objects 
freely opened to her aspirations, her physica! and 
mental health justly regarded, and all her natural 
strength elicited, without limit or restraint, reward 
or penalty, other than the laws of her own nature 
and of general harmony impose, in order that with 
enlightened conscience and untrammeled energies, 
she may do her proper work and contribute to 
the peculiar elements of the new civilization now 
opening upon the world, in which love shall over- 
rule force, and equal liberty and justice shall re- 
place the degradation of castes and the oppres- 
sion of individuals. 

The meetings of the Convention were attended 
by large and deeply interested audiences, and, 
called forth discussions that were marked by elo- 
quence, earnestness, and a profound conviction of 
woman’s elevation to the progress of society. 

The Syracuse Journal has a well-deserved tribute 
to the character of. the Convention :— 


“All who attended any portion of the Conven- 
tion, or the whole, will unite with us in pro- 
nouncing it the most dignified, orderly, and inter- 
esting deliberative body ever convened in this city. 
The officers—and, most especially, the distinguished 
woman who occupied the president’s chair—evinced 
a thorough acquaintance with the duties of their 
stations, and performed them in admirable man- 
ner. The speakers, who were mostly of the num- 
ber who have devoted themselves, in a considera- 
ble degree, to the advocacy of the objects for the 
promotion of which the Convention was held, were 
women of decided ability, and they appeared in 
the capacity of public speakers to equal advan- 
tage with any who have ever participated in 
meetings of like nature in this ‘ City of Conventions,’ 


“No person acquainted with the doings of the 
assemblage, and competent to pass judgment in 
the matter, will deny that there wasa greater 
amount of talent in the recent Woman’s Rights 
Convention, than has characterized any political 
gathering in this State during ten years past, and 
probably a longer period, if ever. It was a pecu- 
liar kind of talent, it is true. The possessors of it 
are women, who have ‘ made their mark’ in the re- 
public of letters. Several have been acknowledged, 
for years, as among the foremost of the literati of 
the country, and have not seen their best days of 
usefulness. For compact logic, eloquent and cor- 
rect expression, and the making of frequent and 
plain points, we have never met the equals of two 
or three of the number. The appearance of all 
before the audience was modest and unassuming, 
though prompt, energetic, and confident. Business 
was brought forward, calmly deliberated upon, and 
disposed of with unanimity, and in a spirit becom- 
ing true women, and which would add an unknown 
dignity, and consequent influence, to the transac- 
tions of public assemblies of the ‘lords? ” 


The statistics of liquor licenses for the present 
year in.New York city show an increase of 704 
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over last year; there being now no less than 5,520 
having legal authority to deal in articles, the use of 
which destroys the peace of families, ruins the 
bodies and souls of thousands, fills hospitals and 
almshouses, and is the source of three-fourths of 
all the criminal offenses brought before the courts. 
Besides the number stated, there is a large number 
of rumholes unlicensed, hundreds, if not thousands 
of these groggeries are kept open on the Sabbath, 
and the authorities either care not or dare not to 
interfere with them. The Maine law, and some- 
thing more, is sadly needed here—During the 
month of August the arrival of immigrants at this 
port amounted to 84,518, being an average of over 
eleven hundred a day, and an increase of 4,261 
over the number in the corresponding month of 
last year. During the eight months of the present 
year, 213,366 immigrants have been landed in this 
city, which is 30,541 more than came in the same 
period last year. Of the number who arrived in 
August, 15,652 were from Germany, 11,615 from 
Ireland, 3,429 from England, 1,256 from Scotland, 
724 from France, 558 from Switzerland, 527 from 
Sweden, 325 from Wales, 150 from Norway, and 
the remainder from other countries—The New 
York and Erie Railroad Company have 12,000 tons 
of iron, arrived or on the way, for their second 
track, which is expected to be completed to Bata- 
via this winter.—The receipts of the Hudson River 
Road for August were about $85,000, which is 
$1,000 more than in July.—The Ohio and Indiana 
Road, which extends from Crestline (on the Cleve- 
land and Columbia Road) to Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
a distance of 132 miles, is under contract for grad- 
uation and masonry, and rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. Portions of it will be ready for the rails 
in the spring. 

Gop 1n Sour Carorina.—Wm. B. Dorne, Esq., 
of Abbeville District, South Carolina, has a gold 
mine on his farm, from which he has taken since 
the 1st of March last, the sum of 84,0614 dwts. of 
gold, with only eight hands, anda small circle mill, 
propelled by two mules, which only pulverizes 
about fifteen bushels of ore per day. The vein, it 


is stated, shows plainly on the surface, a distance 


of three-quarters of a mile inlength, and has been 
tested in several places, which shows a width of 
something like four feet, and tests to be worth 
from one to two dollars per bushel, and seventy or 
eighty feet of that above water level. 





Tae Funerat or Mazzint’s Morner.—tThe funer- 
al service of the mother of Mazzini took place in 
the Church of the Carmine, in Genoa, on the 4th 
of August. The church was crowded. The entire 
population lined the streets, and perfect order 
reigned amid manifestations of the sincerest grief. 


New Worx on America.—tThe first volume of a 
new work on America has just left the press in 
Stockholm. It is named “Sketches of a Tour in 
the United States, by P. A. Siljestrom,” and is en- 
tirely devoted to an examination of our school sys- 
tem. Mr. Siljestrom was sent out by the Swedish 
government to make inquiries on this subject, and 
the present work of 500 pages 8vo. is the result. 








Miscellaneous Department. 








PHRENOLOGICAL FACTS. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—For your encouragement al- 
low me to inform you that from one table at least, 
in this city, (Worcester, Mass.,) your lectures have 
banished the coffee-pot. To one soul, at least, they 
have been a blessing, although to that soul they 
came by proxy. Still, enough of truth was learn- 
ed, even in that way, to awaken attention and 
prove a lasting benefit. Earnestly did I desire to 
attend those lectures. Ill health alone prevented. 
Long have I wished to take your truly valuable 
and interesting Journals. But for the same reason 
I can take no papers or publications except those 
that I pay for with my pen. 

My object, however, in addressing you at this 
time, is simply to relate the following facts, 
which I thought might, perchance, be of sufficient 
interest to find a place in your Journal, and repay 
you the trouble of clothing them in proper lan- 
guage. 

A gentleman who had become deeply interested 


| in Phrenology, was recently spending an evening 


at the house of a friend, where he was invited to 
examine the head of a lady, (who had resided in 
the family some years,) and give his opinion of her 
character. He accordingly proceeded with the ex- 
amination, but appeared somewhat reluctant to 
state the result. 

“Come, sir,” said the lady, “let us know what 
you think of me. Do not hesitate to speak plainly. 
You will not tell me, I presume, more than I know 
already.” 

“Well,” replied the gentleman, “you know that 
I am but a novice in the science and am very liable 
to judge incorrectly, but if I did not know you so 
well, I should say that you have a hasty, violent 
temper.” 

“ Ah! my friend,” exclaimed the gentleman with 
whom she resided, you are wrong now. If I were 
to judge from her conduct, I should say she had 
no temper at all.” 

“Indeed, sir,” replied the lady, “you are very 
much mistaken if you think I have no temper. A 
few years before I came here my temper often 
rose to such a degree that my friends feared I 
would kill myself. And even now, I am some- 
times very angry for a moment.” 

“Then you have wonderful self-control,” replied 
the gentleman, “for I never suspected anything of 


"the kind.” 


“ By the grace of God I am what I am,” said 
she; if I am able to control myself it is by constant 
watchfulness and prayer. But I sometimes think 
if I had been treated differently in my childhood, I 
should not have had so much to contend with. I 
cannot remember that I was ever angry until 
about seven years of age, and I have heard my 
mother say, that until that time, she did not know 
that I was so passionate. Well do I remember, 
and never shall I forget the event that revealed 
my true character. 

“My father often allowed me to amuse myself 
with the small articles in his writing-desk. I had 
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played with them so often that I looked upon them 
as my own, and one day in the innocence of my 
heart [ took a pencil from the desk and gave it to 
a playmate. No thought of wrong-doing entered 
my mind, I only wished my companions to share 
my pleasures. What, then, was my terror and 
surprise to find myself arraigned asa thief! It 
was in vain that I expressed my innocence and my 
sorrow. In vain that I begged for forgiveness, and 
assured my father that as it was the first, it should 
also be the last transgression. But he thought 
punishment was the only preventive, so he led me 
to the barn and gave me a most severe whipping, 
the marks of which I shall carry to my grave. 
And what was the result? Did it make me a bet- 
ter child? Far from it, I entered that barn a 
real penitent, but I left it a very fiend. When 
asked if I would do so again, I said that I would 
destroy the desk, and all that it contained, But as 
this drew down the lash again, I was forced to 
play the hypocrite, and. say that I was sorry. 
But I was resolved to be revenged upon my fa- 
ther. I would have killed him, I was so angry. 
It was long before I was able in any degree to 
subdue the demon that had been aroused in my 
soul, and to this day my temper is my worst ene- 
my.” E. W. 








Revicws, 


Tue IxtusTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC, FOR 
1853——with Calendars adapted to all the different 
meridians of the United States; containing, as 
enumerated below, the Portraits and Phrenolog- 
ical Developments of many eminent individuals, 
Illustrations of the Natural Language of the 
Faculties, Animal Phrenology, Physiognomy ; 
Hints on Dress, Health, Temperance; a Defini- 
tion of the Phrenological Organs, dc. 48 pages, 
Price, 6 cents; or 25 copies for one dollar. Pub- 
lished by Fowrers and We ts, 131 Nassau-st. 
N.Y.; and 142 Washington-st., Boston. 


Tue Year 1853—A review of the progress of 
the past, and the important events that have mark- 
ed one of the most remarkable eras of man’s his- 
tory, with a premonition of the future, 








Puysiognomy—aAn article showing some of the 
interesting peculiarities of organization and hered- 
itary influence on the looks and character, illustra- 
ted by several engravings. 

Prrer Jeanntn—This portrait is a noble study 
for the Phrenologist; with a short sketch-of his 
character. 

Anmat Purenotogy—Embracing engravings of 

_several different species of dogs, with a description 
of their Phrenological peculiarities and characters ; 
also the same of the striped and the naked hyena, 
the wolf and the pallah. 

Diverstry In THE Suare or Heans—Shown by 
the outlines of heads taken with an instrument 
used by hatters. These drawings, with the expla- 
nation, will surprise the reader; and is a potent 
argument for Phrenology, The skeptic is particu- 
lary invited to the examination of this article. 

~Woman’s Dress Convention-—With a series of 


resolutions in favor of heavy skirts, flounces and 
| long dresses, Illustrated. 


Louis Kossura—His portrait, and an explanation 
of his character from his Phrenological develop- 
ments. 


Fine AnD Coarse Oreanizations—This chapter is 
illustrated by engravings, and shows very strongly 
the influence of temperament and the shape of the 
head on character. 


Homan Frame, AND Retation or Bones to Burk 
—-This article, illustrated by an excellent engraving 
showing the position the bones occupy in the hu- 
man body, is one of the most instructive subjects 
to the general reader, and contains valuable hints 
on physical education. 


Wut ir Pay ?—-Statistics of intemperance, in 
which the amount and cost of liquor, cigars, dc. is 
displayed. 


Wuo anp Wuart 1s A Human Bernc—In which 
the character and dignity of man are elucidated. 


Narurat Laneuaee or THE Purenowocicat Or- 
cans—TIllustrated with full-length portraits; and 
the theory of the subject explained. 


Mentat Exorrasiitry—With a portrait and ex- 
planation. 


Menrtat Equanrmity—lIllustrated by the portrait 
of Wm. Penn, 


Also several short pithy articles, entitled:—A 
Way to do Good; Four Kinds of Intemperance ; 
Cheap Road to Health; Progress of Opinion. Clo- 
sing with a succinct analysis of each of the Phreno- 
logical organs. 


We know of no way of disseminating the truths 
of Phrenology, in so cheap and entertaining a man- 
ner, as in the wide circulation of the Illustrated 
Phrenological Almanac. It should be in every 
family. 








Grueral Matices, 





Our Boston Brancu.—That which a year ago was but 
a young tree, planted in good soil, well nurtured, has alrea- 
dy matured, produced fruit, and now promises to become 
large and wide spreading. So rapidly has our Boston 
Phrenological establishment come into favor with our New 
England friends, and so extensive has the professional and 
other business become, under the careful, prompt aud ju- 
dicious management of Messrs. D. P. BurLer and C, J. 
HamBieton, that we have felt it a duty to them, as well as 
to the public, to offer them a co-partnership interest in that 
establishment. 

While in our employ, they proved themselves entirely 
competent to discharge all the duties connected with both 
the business and professional departments ; and to secure, 
at the same time, the confidence and approbation of our 
numerous patrons, 

As a mark of our esteem for them, and with a view of 
still further extending a knowledge of the views which we 
and they entertain, this co-partnership is proposed. 

Mr. Burer is an experienced lecturer and practical ex- 
aminer, After having studied all the necessary branches 
in the natural sciences, he received private instruction sey- 
eral years ago, at our cabinet in New York. Since which, 
he has been engaged publicly in promulgating a knowledge 
of Phrenology and Physiology. 

Mr. Hamsterron has also graduated in both the profes- 
sional and business departments of our principal establish- 
ment; in which he has been an active, devoted, and tho 


ough student. He cannot fail of success in this, his chosen, 
most useful, important, and pleasant occupation. 

With these honest, enterprising and intelligent men, we 
shall enlarge and extend our operations in New England, 
until the Reforms we advocate shall become as familiar in 
every family as “ household words,” 





FAIR HAVEN, 


AT ONTARIO BAY, FOURTEEN MILES WEST OF OSWEGO, AND 
THIRTY MILES NORTH OF THE CITY OF AUBURN, 


IN CAYUGA COUNTY, N.Y. 


Congress having made an appropriation for opening a 
new harbor on the southern shore of Lake Ontario, and for 
bringing into public use alarge and beautiful bay, hitherto 
known only as Little Sodus or Ontario Bay,situated 14 miles 
west of Oswego; and the Lake Ontario, Auburn and New- 
York Railroad Company haying resolved to commence 
their railroad at this point, it concerns the public that this 
harbor shall be generally known. 

The principal reason for opening and improving this Bay 
as a commercial port of Lake Ontario, may be found in its 
location and natural adaptation to the purposes of Lake 
commerce. Independently of the Bay itself, there is a re- 
cess or indentation of the shores of the Lake at this point 
which admits the Lake proper to flow into the land several 
miles within protecting banks, and thus affords a safe entry 
and anchorage for vessels riding the Lake in high winds. 
This is an important consideration touching any port on 
Lake Ontario. Within this indentation, and extending two 
miles southerly into the town of Sterling, is the beautiful 
Bay which is to be the entre-pot, from the Lake, to the de- 
pots of the Lake Ontario, Auburn, and New York Railroad 
Company. 

The haven itself, with the wharves, depots, public and 
private dwellings, bears the name of Fair-Haven, and is so 
distinguished on the maps of the Railroad Company, and 
will be so noticed on the improved maps of the State of 
New York. It is now inits infancy, but is destined to be- 
come a large commercial town. Its growth will be com- 
mensurate with the extensive business which it will inevi- 
tably attract both from the Lake and country around it. It 
will be what its name imports, a FAIR HAVEN—A thrifty and 
flourishing town. 

It isabout 150 miles S. E. of Toronto, Canada, a city of 
about 29,000 inhabitants; from whence, via Windsor, Co. 
burg and Colborne, a line of Steamers will be established 
to run in regular trips between the Canada and New-York 
trains of cars. From Fair Haven to New-York and PuIL- 
ADELPHIA, the distances will be substantially as follows :— 


From Fair Haven to Auburn.............. 30 miles. 
“ Auburn to Owego (not Oswego)..... 64 %& 
“ Owego to Delaware Water Gap...... 116 
“& Del. Water Gap to New York........ 82 
Total Distance............ bar Canoe bots 292 miles, 


And it is about the same distance to Philadelphia; and 
either city may be reached in about twelve hours, by the 
cars, when the line shall be completed through. 

N.B.—The name of the post-office has been changed from 
Little Sodus to Fair Haven. 

The following Circular has been issued—though not de- 
signed for publication, we take the liberty to insertit here. 


“ Farr Haven, Sept. 2, 1852, 

“The prospective opening of Ontario Bay as a public har- 
bor, and the construction of a railroad southward towards 
New-York, are likely to invite hither men of business and 
capital. The exigencies of the present occasion seem to 
render it proper, that every non-resident owner of land 
here, should either improve it himself or make it available 
to others for that purpose. 

* Taking Cape Vincent for example, we shall need at least 
one mile of dock in our Bay, in order to accommodate the 
steamers and other craft which will enter here with passen- 
gers and freight for the Lake Ontario, Auburn, and New 
York Railroad, as soon as it shall go into operation; and 
the grading of that work is under contract to be completed 
within one year. We are therefore admonished to be vigi- 
lant in getting ready for the large business which we can- 
not fail of having at this point in a very short period of 
time. 
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“Ti has been suggested that arrangements should be made 
forthwith, for constructing the following buildings here :— 
Large Public Houses, 

Large Steam Floaring Mills. 

Steam Sawing and Planing Mills. 

Steam Boiler, Engine, and Machine Shop. 
Iron Foundry. [There is an ore bed near.] 
Rope and Cordage Store or Factory. 

Dry Goods Stores, 

2 Grocery Stores. 

4 Large Storage and Forwarding Buildings. 
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“ As many structures as are indicated above, ought to be 
erected immediately, in order to accommodate the business 
‘of the Lake and the Railroad ; and there can scarcely bea 
doubt that those who should go forward with these build- 
ings, will reap an early harvest to reward their enterprise. 

* But a word to the wise is sufficient. Opportunities like 
this for investing money are rare in this State. Those who 
desire to improve the hints above given, will see the im- 
portance of moving at once.” 

[To the above we may add, from our own personal know- 
ledge of the advantages of this place as an opening for 
business men, manufacturers and mechanics, we do not 
hesitate to pronounce it unequalled by any other within 
the same distance of New-York City. 

As yet, land is comparatively cheap at Fair Haven; the 
soil good, with more beautiful points in natural scenery 
than we ever saw elsewhere. Add to this the healthfulness 
of the surrounding country; ils richness in agricultural 
productiveness, fruit-growing, &c., renders it in all respects 
a desirable place to live or die in. 

In commercial importance we regard it superior to Dun- 
kirk on Lake Erie, or any other port on Lake Ontario. 

Ontario Bay is asafe harbor, and sufficiently capacious 
to accommodate all the shipping on the Lake. It is up- 
wards of two miles long, one mile wide, with a deep, hard 
bottom, and bold shores with various points and coves 
rendering ample shelter and protection to shipping from 
any wind that blows. 

Young men who wish to plant themselves and grow up 
in any kind of business, in a place affording the advantages 
of both city and country, cannot do better than to visit 
Fair Haven at Ontario Bay. ] 





Postacz—Imrorvant Notice.—Under the present Post- 
age Law, any book, bound or unbound, weighing four 
pounds, can be sent through the mail. This will be a 
great convenience for persons living at a distance who wish 
for a single copy of any work, as it may be sent without be- 
ing defaced by the removal of its covers, as heretofore. 

Many write to us, to know the amount of postage on a 
book ; and this process costs two letters, and six cents for 
their postage. Asa guide to our friends in this matter, we 
may say, that the postage on a book worth fifty cents, in 
pamphlet binding, is about ten cents; the same work bound 
in muslin, thirteen cents. On a book costing twenty-five 
cents, five cents for postage; on a twelve-and-a-half cent 
book, three cents for postage; and those of a higher price, 
in the same ratio. 

For terms of the new postage law, the re ader is referred 
to the first page of this number. 





Ture WaTeER-CurRE JOURNAL AND HERALD or Rerorms— 
Devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws of Life, 
Amply illustrated with engravings. Published monthly, 
at one dollar a year, in advance. Now is the time to sub- 
scribe. Enclose the amount in a letter, and direct the 
same, post-paid, to FowLers anpD WeLLs, 131 Nassau-st., 
New York. 


WHAT THE PAPERS SAY OF THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


“This is unquestionably the most popular Health Jour- 
nal in the world.”—Evening Post. 


“The Water-Cure Journal holds a high rank in the sci- 
ence of health; always direct, straightforward, and plain- 
speaking, it unfolds the laws of our physical nature, with- 
out any pretensions to the technicalities of science, but in 
aform as attractive and refreshing as the sparkling ele- 
ment of which it treats."—NVew York Tribune, 





Hon. Tuomas J. Rusk, United States Senator from Texas, 
will please accept our thanks for valuable public docu- 
ments. 


Vouountary Testimony.—A reader in Illinois says:—“I 
have been a reader of your most excellent Journal for the 
last five years, and have experienced a pleasure in the pe- 
rusal of its pages which no other publication affords. No 
consideration whatever would induce me to part with the 
information thus obtained. I find here the nature of man 
is unfolded, disclosing the motives which are the secret 
springs of his conduct. Here are sources of passion and 
impulse, and the causes of that illimitable diversity in 
character and disposition which exist among men, are 
plainly revealed, 

“ Knowing the nature of our fellow men, we know bet- 
ter how to adapt ourselves to them. Through the science 
of Phrenology we thus account for the inconsistencies in 
the conduct of mankind. We are also led to the belief 
that the characteristics of mind leave their impress upon 
matter. ‘ 

“ That the brain isthe organ of the mind, and that, from 
the most imbecile of mankind to the saviours of men, the 
mind has leftits impress upon the physical organization, I 
am convinced. That even if all connection of the brain 
with the mind were regarded not merely as doubtful, but 
as a perfect chimera, still the treatises of many phrenolog- 
ical writers would be of great value. And permit me to 
say, there are few works issued from the press more re- 
plete with solid sense, and important practical truths, than 
the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL. It has already 
done much good by opening the dungeons of many a so- 
cial habit, by breaking into many a cavern of secret, and 
etting in the light upon the dark souls long immersed 
here; by giving men clearer and juster views of their 
ow n nature, and more rational ideas of religious duty and 
spiritual growth. 

“ The discovery of Phrenology, the functions of the brain, 
and its plurality of organs, is undoubtedly the greatest dis- 
covery on record. Millions believe and rejoice in the 
prospect of such a brilliant light as this discovery is des- 
tined to usher in upon the world of mind. [It will illumin- 
ate the sanctuaries of religion, literature, and science, and 
bring to light mysteries that have been hid from the foun- 
dation of the world. And in conclusion, I hope the Jour- 
nal may continue the same good work, and find such good 
encouragement as shall enable it to do so with increasing 
usefulness. Respectfully yours, Bg ei 


” TanneRies.—There are said to be 6,263 tanneries in the 
United States, with a capital invested of, $18,900,567. Val- 
ue of hides prepared $6,128,970; skins $2,653,865; value 
of raw material $19,613,237; number of hands employed 
20,909 males and 102 females; monthly wages $416,214 
to males and $970 to females; number of skins produced 
2,653,865; sides of leather 12,257,940; aggregate value of 
annual products $32,861,796. There are about 6,000,000 
sheep, goat, and other small skins tanned and dressed an- 
nually, which are not included in the above. 


Mocx Auction Swinpiine.—A gentleman from Alabama 
on Saturday preferred a complaint against Jesse Cady, a 
mock auctioneer, doing business in Broadway, Michael 
Chapman, and three other “Peter Funks,” charging them 
with defrauding him of $180, in the sale of two gold 
watches. Warrants for the arrest of the accused were is- 
sued by Justice Stuart, and Chapman was brought before 
him, and held him to bail in $500 to answer the charge. 
The others have not yet been caught. Strangers visiting 
New York city should beware of “ mock auctions.” 


Wiruin the last three years nearly 400,000 tons of rail- 
road iron, worth over nineteen millions of dollars, have 
been imported into the United States from England. 


[What a pity we could not have dug the metal out of our 
own mines, and thus have saved the “ nineteen millions.”] 





Pocxrt-Boox Drorrina.—A few days ago a man named 
Enoch L. Nutter, arrived in this city from Maine, with the 
intent of taking passage on board the bark Dolphin for 
Australia, While amusing himself viewing the streets of 
the city on Saturday, the “ pocket-book-dropping ” game 
was practiced upon him at the foot of Vesey-street. 

He was done out of $50 in the following manner:—The 
pocket-book was dropped at his feet, and another of the 
gang picked it up, and asked Enoch if it was his; while a 





third came up, collared him, and told him that he was the 
owner of the wallet, and that he (Enoch) had stolen it from 
him. This fellow threatened him with a berth in the State 
Prison, if he did not at once settle the matter. Poor Enoch, 
fearing that he had got into hot water, gave the rascals $50 
to getclear. He then proceeded to the station-house, and 
told his story, and a fellow was arrested named Waldren, 
and taken before Justice Bogart, but finally escaped, 
through the instrumentality of a confederate, who recov- 
ered the $50 for Enoch, and persuaded the latter to refuse 
entering a complaint, on the ground that he could not cer- 
tainly identify Black Joe, The above is anew trick, and 
strangers should be on their guard against being duped by it. 








Go Carrespontents, 








J.W.S., Monrgomery, ALtA.—The two descriptions to 
which you refer were made at different times, and by two 
different persons. That in “Practical Phrenology ” may be 
regarded as the most accurate and reliable. 


J. L. A.—With such developments as you name, we. 
would say, only “ tolerable.” 


Porm Publications. 


The Macrocosm and Microcosm ; or, the Universe without, 
and the Universe within, By WM. Fisupovuen. pp. 260. 
Price in paper covers 50 cents, postage for 500 miies 10 
cents; in muslin 75 cents, postage 15 cents. New York: 
Fowlers and Wells. 


The object of this work is to show that the realm of being 
without, and the realm of being within, man, are directly 
related to each other as cognizable objects and principles 
on the one hand, and cognizing faculties on the other, and 
that each of these may be understood by its analogies with 
the other, The author claims to have discovered some new 
and important principles governing the developments and 
pervading the structure of creation, by the aid of which 
there is an attempt, in this work, to show the correspond- 
ence and mutually explanatory nature of truths in all de- 
partments of inquiry, natural, theological, psychological, 
spiritual, &c, 

This volume is devoted mainly to a consideration of the 
universe without, with reference to the universe within, 
and is to be followed by a volume on the universe within, 
with reference to the universe without. 

We predict, with confidence, that the volume before us 
will be sought after by thinking men, and create a decided 
sensation among the critical. The positions of the author 
appear to be well taken, and with his well-known clearness 
of statement, patience of research, and candor of argument, 
his work may be regarded as an acquisition to the reading 
world, and no one will fail to be interested, or to gaina 
wider scope of thought, by its careful perusal. 











An Olio of Domestic Verses. By Emitty Jupson. 16mo. 
pp. 235. New York: Lewis Colby. 

These verses of Mrs. Judson, alias “ Fanny Forrester,’ 
though never published before, were, for the most part, 
written many years since—some even in the days of child- 
hood. A few had their birth in her missionary life. They 
are of various degrees of excellence, but all bear a family 
likeness, as having sprung from the same beautiful nature. 
They are unlabored, and not much adorned, but every- 
where animate with genuine impulse of feeling, unaffected 
sensibility pervades them all, and their personal references 
are always deep and true. The sweetness and pathos of 
some of these pieces have not often been exceeded by any 
American poetess. 

[Thus writes the editor of the Courier and Enquirer, and 
we not only indorse the same, but add:—It is the produc- 
tion of a well-balanced, highly-cultivated, rich, ripe mind 
—a mind more susceptible of poetic inspiration we do not 
know. Glad, indeed, are we that the modest author yield- 
ed to the persuasion of judicious friends, in thus preparing 
and preserving this beautiful collection of pleasant verses. 
The publisher merits the approbation of all readers for the 
correct taste which he has manifested in bringing out this 
work in a style of unexceptionable elegance. ] 
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The First Phonetic Reader ; Second Phonetic Reader ; and 
Transition Reader. Cincinnati: Longley & Brother. 
New York: For sale by Fowlers and Wells. 


This series of primary school readers has been before 
the public a little over a year, and during that time have 
attained a sale and popularity scarcely hoped for by even 
the most sanguine friends of the spelling reform. They 
are used more or lessin almost every State in the Union; 
and the demand for them in Massachusetts and other East- 


- ern States, induced a Boston publisher to get of the own- 


ers of the copy-right a duplicate set of plates for the ac- 
commodation of this meridian. They are fast supplanting 
the place of all other primary instruction books in the 
public schools of Massachusetts—during the last two or 
three months more than one hundred schools haying 
adopted them, 

The merits of these books consist in first teaching the 
child all the elementary sounds of the language, and their 
proper representation, by an enlarged and perfect alphabet. 
The lessgns are so arranged, however, that but a few of the 
sounds and characters are taught at a time; but those few 
enable the learner to commence reading immediately, even 
on the very first day of itsinstruction. By this means the 
patience of the child is not sorely taxed, nor its resolution 
broken down, as is necessarily the case, almost, under the 
old A, B, C method; and it has this advantage over the 
word method, as the best improvement on the old alphabet 
system is called, (which is the memorizing of the appear- 
ance and pronunciation of all the most common words, 
and thus getting to reading before learning to spell,) name- 
ly, in addition to the exercise of memory, the reasoning 
and reflective faculties are brought into active exercise ; for 
when the child has learned the unvarying powers of the 
different letters, he has done with memory, (which is an in- 
ferior faculty compared with the others,) and he is then en- 
abled by his reason and reflection to solve the pronuncia- 
tion of every word he may see, spelt phonetically, and of 
spelling phonetically any word he may hear pronounced, 

_After the alphabet is learned, the child takes nothing op 
trust. The “shut your mouth and open your eyes and take 
what I give you” plan has no place here ; the child’s judg- 
ment is not confounded, and common sense contradicted, 
by the absurdities of the old orthography. This kind of 
early training will develop a race of reasoners such as the 
world has never known. 

The series closes with a T’ransition Reader, which leads 
the phonetic pupil into the Romanic or common orthogra- 
phy, by a series of comparisons and analogies, that render 
the task light and pleasant, compared with the old process, 
The universal testimony of all who have tried the phonetic 
system is, that it saves at least three-fourths of the time of 
both teacher and pupilin learning to read; and that even 
in acquiring the old orthography, both systems can be 
learned in less time than if the old were taken by itself. 
This may seem strange, but there is a sound philosophy in 
it. Andcertain it is that the art is better learned by ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the true system of orthography. 


The Napoleon Dynasty ; or, a History of the Bonaparte 
Family. By Taz Berkiey Men. One vol., 8vo., pp. 624, 
With 22 Portraits. New York: Cornish, Lamport & Co. 


Life, zeal, and enthusiasm are conspicuous traits in the 
characters of the writers, whomsoeyer they may be, and we 
“guess” they are live go-ahead “ Yankees,” for they have 
“got up” a book that will sell. It is written in the most 
popular style, without circumlocution or tedious continua- 
tion. Great familiarity with the Bonaparte family is mani- 
fested, und an unusual degree of versatility of talent is no- 
ticeable in all the delineations given, by the authors of this 
most remarkable family. 

In speaking of the work under notice, the New York 
Tribune says :— 

“The portions devoted to Joseph, Lucien, Jerome, and 
the sisters of Bonaparte, are no less interesting than that of 
Napoleon himself. * * * Composed by different 


hands, the volume is not always uniform in style, though it 
everywhere bears marks of research, discrimination, and 











Transactions of the National Eclectic Medical Association, 
atits Third Annual Meeting, held at Rochester, New 

York, May 1th, 1852, together with the Accepted Report 

presented by the Members. 8y0., pp.170. Price 75 cents. 

Rochester: Erastus Darrow. New York: for sale by 

Fowlers and Wells. 

An elaborate document, embracing several reports, and 
all matters of general interest which have transpired within 
the past year, among the members, directors, and managers 
of this association. 


The college is represented as being in a promising con- 
dition. A programme for the coming winter session is ap- 
pended, in which the advantages of this institution are 
pointed out, 


Inasmuch as eclecticism approaches more nearly than any 
other that system which excludes ad/ drug medication, and 
while it professes to be, and is, in fact, an improvement on 
the old mode of treatment, we must wish it all reasonable 
success. But there is even a much better way now rapidly 
gaining the ascendency in public confidence, and is known 
by the simple and popular appellation of WareR-Curkg, or 
the more professional term, Hy-drop-a-thy. 


Men of the Time ; or, Sketches of Living Notables —Au- 
thors, Architects, Artists, Composers, Demagogues, Di- 
vines, Dramatists, Engineers, Jourualists, Ministers, 
Monarchs, Novelists, Philanthropists, Poets, Politicians, 
Preachers, Savans, Statesmen, Travelers, Voyages, and 
Warriors. 1 yolume, 12mo., pp. 564. New York: J, 58. 
Redfield, 

Judging from the above elaborate title, one would ex- 
pect to find the familiar names of all the distinguished sons 
of America, But disappointment would follow such ex- 
pectation. True it is, no doubt, all names given in the 
work—and there are between eight and nine hundred—are 
actualities, not mere fancy sketches, yet the great majority 
of them are so far away—being mostly Europeans—that we 
have no acquaintance with, nor do we feel that interest 
which we should were these “men of the Time” com- 
posed of Americans, English, Scotch, or Irish. We are 
Jess familiar with French, German, Italian, and others of 
foreign language, 

But the volume will prove acceptable, especially to all 
literary men, travelers, and librarians. The publisher has 
brought the work out in a convenient form, and in excel- 
lent style, a characteristic for which he is distinguished. 





CREATION oF THE WoRLD; a short Essay on the Lirz or 
Curist. Read as for Eternity. Dictated by the Spirit of 
John Wilbraham, from the Seventh Sphere. Composed by 
the Spirits of Swedenborg, Wilbraham, Stuart, and Lovell, 
Price, 25 cents. For sale by Fowtrers anp Wx itis, No, 131 
Nassau-street, New York, and 142 Washington-street, Bos- 
ton. 





“ The National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Amer- 
icans,” says the Day Book, “first appeared some eighteen 
years ago. It was considered at the time the greatest liter- 
ary achievement of American enterprise. All the leading 
artists of the country were enlisted in its preparation. The 
portraits were regarded as faithful; the engravings as exe- 
cuted with the utmost skill and finish. The biographical 
sketches were compiled with much care, incorporating 
particulars which are not to be found elsewhere. Encour- 
aged by the success of the work, and by the absence of any 
other of the same kind or of equal merit, Mr, Robert E, 
Peterson, of Philadelphia, has, as we have before announced 
put another edition to press. The literary matter has been 
revised and continued to the present day; the plates have 
undergone a refacciamento, and look as bright and as 
pointed asever; and the work really deserves an augmen- 
tation of the popularity it enjoyed when in the first edi- 
tion.” 


Mr. William Terry, 113 Nassau-street, New York, is agent 
for the sale of the work, the price of which is ten dollars, 

















at the ignorance and error everywhere prevalent in relation 
to health and physical, mental, and domestic education, 
embodying also, in one of the principal characters, a most 
excellent model of conduct and character for young ladies, 
This work presents all the fascination of a novel, yet every 
page is laden with sterling truth and valuable suggestions 
on subjects most intimately connected with the well-being 
of every individual. We are much mistaken if “ Delia’s 
Doctors” does not at once take rank among the most pop- 
ular books of the day. It should be read aloud in every 
family during the forth-coming winter evenings for the edi- 
fication of the old and young. We shall give a specific no. 
tice of it in our next number, 





Aduertizements, 








Tren THovusanp VoLumEs Soip !—Tue ILLustTRATED Hy- 
DROPATHIC ENncycLoprpia; a complete system of Hydro- 
pathy and Hygiene. An illustrated work, with over 300 en- 
gravings, embracing Outlines of Anatomy; Physiology of 
the Human Body ; Hygienic Agencies, and the Preservation 
of Health; Dietetics and Hydropathic Cookery ; Theory 
and Practice of Water Treatment; Special pathology and 
Hydro-Therapeutics, including the nature, causes, symp- 
toms, and treatment of all known diseases ; Application to 
Surgical Diseases; Application of Hydropathy to Midwifery 
and the Nursery ; with a complete Index. By R.T.Trall, M.D, 

Two 12mo. volumes, substantially bound, price $2 50. 
Published by FowLers anp WeLLs, 131 Nassau-street, 
New York. 

“ For popular reference, we know of no work which can 
fillits place. Without any parade of technical terms, it is 
strictly scientific; the language is plain and simple; the 
points explained are of great importance; devoted to pro- 
gress, the editor is no slave to theory; he does not shock 
the general reader by medical ultraisms; while he forcibly 
demonstrates the benefits of modern improvements. Of 
all the numerous publications which have obtained such a 
wide popularity, as issued by Fowlers and Wells, perhaps 
none are more adapted to general utility than this rich, 
comprehensive, and well-arranged Encyclopedia.”—Wew 
York Tribune. 

AGENTS WANTED, to canvass each county, for subscrib- 
ers. For wholesale terms address FowLers anp WELLs, 
131 Nassau-street, New York. 





FowLrers AND WELLs have all works on Phonography, 
Hydropathy, Physiology, Magnetism, Phrenology, and the 
NaturalSciences generally. Booksellers supplied on the 
most liberal terms. 





Tue Fatt Trap“! Croruine! CLotruine!—Thesplen- 
did establishment of Booru anp Foster, 29 Courtlandt- 
street, New York, will be constantly supplied ‘with the 
largest, most complete, and fashionable stock in the city. 
To meet théir rapidly increasing patronage, they have re- 
cently made large additions to their manufacturing depart- 
ment, which is conducted by men of long experience and 
the most perfect skill in their business; while the facilities 
which they enjoy for purchasing, enables them to offer 
both the cheapest and the most attractive stock in the Union, 

Country merchants are only requested to cal/ and exam- 
ine before laying in their stock elsewhere. 

Persons desiring to purchase garments of the very best 
fit, make, and material, may do so at this establishment, at 
least fifty per cent below the usual custom prices; with the 
advantage of choosing from a large assortment of the new- 
est and latest styles, with which they are almost daily re- 
plenishing their stock. y 

Full suits furnished to order at the shortest notice, and 
sent to any part of the Union. 





Tar Poonocrapuic TeacuER.—An inductive exposition 
of Phonography, intended to afford complete and thorough 
instruction to those who have not the assistance of an oral 
teacher. By E.WesstrerR. Price, 40 cents. Fowlers and 
Wells, Publishers. Agents, Teachers, and Trade supplied 
at No. 131 Nassau-street, New York, and No. 142 Washing- 
ton-street, Boston. 

Phonography has now become a fixed fact. It has found 


hd d in many instances rises to the tone of impressive : ' aniche from which it cannot be forced. A more philo- 

Sipquance?” , F In Press, and will be published at the Journal office sophical, convenient, and efficient process has not been in- 

a about the 15th of October, a new and highly interesting | vented. Itissimple. A child learns it panels The pree- 

: 7) : 5 ent manual is intended to aid the learner in Phonography— 

. Tue PrincipLes or HypropaTnuy, or the Invalid’s Guide work, — tial cone silliest i) saa ot ge in the work of self instruction. With the rules and exam- 

to Health and Happiness; being a plain, familiar exposi_ Scenes,” by Miss Hannan G. CREAMER. eee en Tie ey at pg 

tion of the principles of the Water-Cure System. By David This work is written in a pure and. elevated style, aseum | jnaster of the pit ples of the science, and at the close of 

a A. Harsha. Price 25 cents. For sale by FowLerRs anp ing the colloquial form, and embracing a very entertaining the course, he cannot fail to become well-grounded in the 
Wetts, New York and Boston. narrative of home life, in which some hard hits are given elements of the English language—Vew York Tribune, 
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142 Washington-street, Boston.] 





[131 Nassau-street, New York. 


The Hydropathic Encyclopedia: a Complete System of Hydropathy and Hygiene. An illustrated work, enbracing 
Outlines of Anatomy; Physiology of the Human Body; Hygienic Agencies, and the Preservation of Health; Die- 
tetics and Hydropathic Cookery ; Theory and Practice of Water-Treatment; Special Pathology and Hydro-Thera- 


iSeases 5 


eutics, including the nature, causes, symptoms, and treatment of all known diseases; Application to Surgical 
» Application of Hydropathy to Midwifery and the Nursery. By R. T.Trall,M.D. Two large volumes, 


ith a copious index, substantially bound in library Btyle. gametes a aiate 


The Water-Cure Library, embracing the most Popu- 
lar works on the subject, in seven large 12mo. yol- 
umes. By American and European Authors. Every 
family should have a COpy........sssecceeceecees $5 00 


The Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Reforms. De- 
voted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws of 
Life. Amply illustrated with engravings; pub- 
lished monthly. A year, in advance..........-+ 


1 00 


Hydropathy, or the Water-Cure: its Principles, Pro- 
cesses, and Modes of Treatment, with an Account 
of the Latest Methods adopted by Priessnitz. By 
POPU BHG wre Mies cic aes asisidiatualee salable. 5.5010 > ets 


Bulwer, Forbes, and Houghton on the Water Treat- 
ment. A Compilation ef Papers on Hygiene and 
Hydropathy. Edited, with additional matter, by 
RB Hovghtopy ATM. MSD. otc kccecseees 


Water-Cure in America. Over Three Hundred Cases 
of Various Diseases treated with Water. By Drs. 
Wesselhooft, Shew, Bedortha, Shiefferdecker, Trall, 
Nichols; and others. o9.5% ses clescucsewerseeseceess 


1 00 


1 00 


1 00 


Children: their Diseases and Hydropathic Manage- 
ment. With full directions. By Dr, Joel Shew... 


Midwifery, and Diseases of Women. A new Descript- 
ive and Practical Work. Sllustrated with numer- 
ous Cases of full Hydropathic Treatment. By Joel 
Shew, ‘Ri: Dh.ee. Goasec once oaeeen ee Sele eee eae 


Consumption: its Prevention and Cure by Water 
Treatment, with Advice concerning the Lungs, etc. 
Iliustrated........ bid ible pies = ciesemsis lets, ol ea the Felis 


Hydropathy for the People. Observations on Drugs, 
Diet, Water, Air, and Exercise. With Appendix, 
DY, PY BERL. sacein eh cesta Bad. ye ee ee 


Water and Vegetable Diet in Consumption, Scrofula, 
Cancer, Asthma, and other Chronic Diseases. By 
W:. Lannea, Dy. .ccacceameticcc sink oasis ootsines 


The Parents’ Guide for the Transmission of Desired 
Qualities to Offspring, and Childbirth Made Easy. 
By Mrs. Pendleton.......... ists sintate's- cre eee ec cee 


1 00 


1 00 
0 50 


0 50 


Water Cure Applied to Every Known Disease. A 
Complete Demonstration of the advantages of Hy- 


LODAENY c.isic:. Wass eee ee nccetiae ees eae ke 0 50 


Water-Cure Manual. A Popular Work, embracing 
directions for the Application of Hydropathy. 11- 
BUSITALOG WALL) CABES on a0 os ccicisst ec asimen cess tec. 


Curiosities of Common Water. A Medical Werk for 
Preserving Health and prolonging Life........... 


0 50 


0 25 


Philosophy of the Water-Cure. A Development of 
the True Principles of Health and Longevity. Ll- 
lustrated with the Confessions and Observations of 


Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer..............cccecece 0 25 


Three Lectures on Hygiene and Hydropathy. By 
Roland 8. Houghton, A..M., M. D..........eceeee 





Tue PoReNnoLoeicaL CABINET contains Busts and Casts 
from the heads of the most distinguished men that ever 
lived: Skulls, both human and animal, from all quarters of 
the globe, including Pirates, Robbers, Murderers, and 
Thieves: also numerous Paintings and Drawings of cele- 
brated individuals, living and dead: and is always open 
free to visitors, d 

PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, with written and verbal 
descriptions of character, given when desired, including 
direction as to suitable occupations, the selection of part- 
nersin business, congenial companions for life, etc., etc., 
all of which will be found highly useful and exceedingly 
interesting. ; 

Our Rooms are in Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., N. ks 
and 142 Washington-st., Boston. Fow ers ann WazLLs. 





A. G. Bane@rr, manufacturer of the Boehm flute, 181 


Broadway, New York, also manufactures fine fintes ofevery 
description. 
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Practice of the Water-Cure. Containing an account 
of the various processes used’ in the Water Treat- 
ment. With authenticated evidence of its eflicacy 
and saféty in all Cases of Disease.......... ae ahaa 


Water-Cure in Pregnancy and Childbirth. With cases 
showing the Effects of Water in Mitigating the 
Pains and Perils of Parturition. Every woman 
should have a copy...... Socejcaesiec® sane cease Cee 


0 25 


0 25 


Experience in Water-Cure. A Familiar Exposition 
of the Principles and Results of Water Treatment. 
By MraNicholp. 7.2.5 f.... aoc SGC RARBORITFRBR ES Jo" 


The Cholera: its Causes, Prevention, and Cure, show- 
ing the advantages of the Water-Cure.......... =F 


0 25 


6 25 


Errors of Physicians and Others in the Practice of 


the Water-Cure. A Guide for new beginners..... 0 25 


An introduction to the Water Treatment. A concise 
exposition of the Human Constitution, the Condi- 


tions of Health, etc....:....sce00 4 


sine ofe'e eiisitid « «sin OPE 


Hints on the Reproductive Organs. Their Diseases, 
Causes, and Cure. By J.C. Jackson, M. D...... +. 0 123 


Science of Swimming, with Particular Instructions to 
Learners. Showing its importance. Illustrated 
Dy PNP TWANG a, «ates «atten invsinieslewictsla a bisa aes 0 123 


Accidents and Emergencies. A Guide containing di- 
rections for treatment of Cuts, Bruises, Strains, 
Broken Bones, Dislocations. With Engravings, 
and an Appendix, by Dr. Trall .,...... sSatelproiete Se Oye 


The Illustrated Water-Cure Almanac for 1853. Filled 
with useful and interesting matter. Every family 
should have a copy. Price only six cents per copy, 
or twenty-five copies for one dollar...........-... 0 062 


P,S.—These works may be sent by+return of the first 
mail. The postage on a dollar book will be 25 cents; ona 
fifty-cent book, 12 cents; on a twenty-five-cent book, 63 
cents; and on all under that price, from 2 to 4 cents, which 
must in all cases be pre-paid. 


FowLrers AnD WELLs have all works on PuysioLocy 
MAGNETISM, PHonoGRAPHY, PHRENOLOGY, and the Natural 
Sciences generally. Booksellers supplied on the most lib- 
eral terms. Agents wanted in every State, county, and 
town. These works are universally popular, and thousands 
might be sold where they haye never yet been introduced. 


Either of the above named works (except the Water- 
Cure Library) may be ordered and received by return of 
the first mail at a trifling expense for postage, which must 
be pre-paid. Please address, post-paid, » 

Fow ers AnD WELLS, 


131 Nassau-street, New York. 








Spatpine’s Improvep Grauam Ftour is for sale at N. 
H. Wolfe’s, No. 17 South-street, New York; John D. Gard- 
ner & Co., Flour Commission Merchants, Boston; Wyman 
R. Barrett, Commission Merchant, Albany; and by L. A, 
Spalding, Lockport, New York. 

This flour is made of the best quality white wheat, and 
warranted superior to any flour hitherto known as Graham 
flour. It makes a superior loaf of brown-bread, rusk, 
cakes, and pie-crust, and where used is highly approved 
Try it and then judge. 





82 Nassavu-sTREET.—-Boot-makers’ Union Association-- 
boots,shoes, and gaiters at retailand wholesale prices. 


B. F. Maauire, Dentist, successor to the late Joun 
BurDELL, (with whom he wasassociated during five years,) 
continues to practice the Denrat PROFESSION in its various 
branches as usual, at No. 2 Union Place and Square, corner 
of Fourteenth-street, New York. 
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100,000 Reapers! CrrevLation 27,000!—Tue Lapis? 
Wreatr.—This universal favorite of the people hasreached 
a circulation unparalleled in the history of dollar maga- 
zines. The publisher tenders his grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the many letters of commendation and encour- 
agement he has received from persons of distinction, and 
the flattering notices and courtesies of the press generally. 
By these, and the more widely extended and rapidly in- 
creasing circulation, he is induced to believe that his efforts 
to excel are appreciated by a discerning public. 

The success of the Wreath is owing to the choice original 
articles with which its pages are filled, and the beauty of 
its embellishments, especially the Floral Department, 
which undoubtedly is superior to any other of its kind. A 
large amount of money is paid to editors, authors, and ar- 
tists, and every possible effort will be made to enhance its 
merits in proportion to its constantly increasing circula- 
tion. Each number will contain 32 large octavo pages of 
entirely original articles, a fine steel engraving, and a beau- 
tifully colored flower plate, also engraved on steel, in aqua- 
tint, and colored by artists of long experience, making a 
volume of 432 pages, and 24 embellishments. The embel- 
cm alone are worth more than the price of subscrip- 
ion. 

The Wreath will be published on the first of each month 


at the following extremely low “ 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE, ‘ 


One copy for 1 year.. $1 00 | Ten copies for 1 year.. $7 00 
Four copies......... 3 00 | Fifteen copies........ 10 00 
Seven copies........ 4 00] Twenty copies ..... a 


Specimen numbers sent-upon post-paid applications. 
Postrace, under the new law, on the Wreath will be only 
six cents a year to any part of the United States, to be paid 
quarterly in advance at the Post Office where received. 

As the October number closes the first half of the vol- 
ume, all articles will be concluded in that number. Sub- 
scriptions may therefore commence with the November 
number, as well as with the beginning of the volume, which 
commences with the May number. 

Bounp VoLumMEes.—As the Wreath is stereotyped from 
the commencement, back volumes can always be supplied 
at the following prices, viz.:— 


English morocco, extra, full gilt..........:..eee000. $2 00 

Muslin, ¢ it iin dewenaowey eehoon) eto 
“ gilt back and edges, and two center stamps.. 1 63 
« 3 “ plainedges,one’ a ae? 


Twelve numbers in good order, whether part of them be- 
long to one volume and part another, or not, can be ex- 
changed for a bound volume by paying the price of bind- 
ing, which varies from 374 cents to $1 00. Back numbers 
can always be supplied. Postage on bound volumes will 
be 25 cents if paid at the office where mailed, and 37 if paid - 
at the office of delivery. 

Agents wanted, to solicit subscriptions and sell bound 
volumes in all parts of the country. <A few wanted. partic- 
ularly to travel in the Southern States. To men of energy, 
furnishing testimonials of character, liberal encouragement 
will be given. Address, post-paid, J. D. Burpicx, Pub- 
lisher and Proprietor, 143 Nassau-st., New York. 





Ecxiectic Mepicat Instirurr, CincINNATI, On10, CHAR- 
TERED IN 1845.—Torant NumpBer or MarricuLanTs 1,265, 
—The eighth winter sessions of this Institute will com- 
mence on the first Monday of November, and continue 
four months, 

Facutty.—L. E. Jonzs, M. D., Professor of the theory 
and practice of medicine; R. 8S. Nzewron, M. D., Professor 
of descriptive and operative surgery ; W. Suzrwoop, M.D, 
Professor of special, surgical, and pathological anatomy; 
J. Kine, M. D., Professor of obstetrics and diseases of wo- 
men and children; J. R. Bucuanan, M. D., Professor of 
Physiclogy and the institutes of medicines; G. W. L. Dicx- 
Ley, M. D., Professor of Materia Medical Therapettics and 
medical botany; J. W. Hoyt, M. D., Professor of chemistry, 
pharmacy, and toxiology. This institute was chartered in 
1845, and has been the most flourishing school in Cincin- 
nati, having already had twelve hundred and sixty-five ma- 
triculants. it continues, as heretofore, the principal colle- 
giate source of the liberal and progressive systems of the 
Medical Science, and has recently adopted the generous 
measure of dispensing with all charges for the fees of its 
several professors, leaving only a charge of $15 per session, 
for matriculation and dissection. This.amount_is required 
of all who attend a part or all of the lectures of the insti- 
tute. Students will find it to their interest to be in attend- 
ance as early as the 15th of October, for the preliminary 
lectures. Students upon their arrival in the city will call at 
the office of Pror. R. S. Newron, No. 89 West-Seventh-st. 
For further information, address Pror. R. 8. NkwrTon, or 
J, R. Bucnanan, M. D., Dean. 


Buaxe’s Parent Fire-proor Patnr.—The original and 
only genuine article that can be sold or used,without in- 
fringing my Patent, and which, in afew months after ap- 
plied, turns to sLaTE or ston», forming acomplete ENAMEL 
or COAT OF MAIL, over whatever covered, bidding defiance | 
to fire, water, or weather. It has now beenin use Over 
seven years,and where first appliedisnow like astone. 

Look out for WORTHLESS COUNTERFEITS, a8 Scores of 
unprincipled persons are grinding up stone and various 
kinds of worthless stuff, and endeavoring to sellit as Fire- 
Proof Paint. Ihaverecentlycommenced three suitsagainst 
partiesinfringing my rights, and am determined to prose- 
cute every one I can detect. The genuine,eitherin dry 
powder orgroundin oil, of different colors, can at alltimes f 
be had at the General Depot, 84 Pearl-street, New York, jf 
from the patentee, Wm. BLAKE, ; / 
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NovemBER ReFLEctions.—One more monthly visit closes 
our present engagement with the most of our subscribers. 
Our present volume closes with the December number. 
Allwhose subscriptions end with the year 1852, will find 
it necessary to make up their clubs and send on their names 
if they would continue their journey with us into the new 
year. Now,is the time, since the harvests are safely 
housed, to make preparation for a mental harvest, “a feast 
of reason,” by employing the long evenings and the leisure 
of the season in forming clubs for the Journal, and for- 
warding them early for the New Year’s volume. 


Privatrr CLAss In PorenoLoay.—We shall commence 
a private class in Theoretical and Practical Phrenology at 
our office in New York, on Friday Evening, Dec. 3d., and 
continue it every Tuesday and Friday evening during 
the month. Terms for the course: Ladies, $1; Gentlemen, 
$2. Friends from the country desiring to attend, can ob- 
tain board for $3 per week. 


The postage on the PurENoLoGicaL JournaL after this 
date, to any part of the United States, will be only “six 
cents a year,” if paid by the subscriber quarterly in advance 
at the office where received by him. If not paid in advance, 
the postage will be double those rates, viz. : twelve cents 

~ a year. 


MIND AND ITS CAPACITIES. 


Reformatory movements, in general, are 
but superficially viewed, or we are persuaded 
they would have had hands, heads, and 
hearts, which up to this time remain indif- 
ferent, not to say opposed. Reforms to be 
popular must have sounds, sights, novelties, 
and attractions unknown to their very nature. 
A man invents a new conveyance; all eyes 
look at it, all who can, try it; and as there 
is newness, novelty about it, it is helped for- 
ward. A new cut in fashionable attire, a 
new promenade, a new way of entertaining 
a party, are each caught at, because fresh- 
ness, change, and novelty, do for these things 
what in morals never can be done. Harvey’s 
discoveries were new, and though a medical 
and not a moral reform could not be adopt- 
ed, popular taste and received opinion were 
the guides to decision. Jenner’s investiga- 
tions and experiments were a series of phys- 
ical reforms, each in themselves satisfactory 
from trial and experience; but they were in- 
imical to established usage, opposed to the 
craft of a system, and must therefore be re- 
jected. Gall and Spurzheim’s system of 
Phrenology, not speculative nor yet theoretic, 
but put forth as the results of patient inquiry, 
careful investigation, and generally received 
comparisons, have up to this time received 
the most barefaced and reprehensible denun- 
ciations that prejudice, ignorance, and cabal 
could unitedly hurl against it. And as to 


Mesmerism or Magnetism, Drs. Elliotson and 
Engledew, with the whole of that learned 
and philosophic body who have labored with 
them, who have only gone as far as nature, - 


aided by science and experience, have led 
them, have been denounced, almost expelled, 
certainly have been more or less martyrs to 
to their convictions, and have suffered the 
penalty of daring to differ from their breth- 
ren of the curative art. With education un- 
folding, and science discovering, and enter- 
prise adapting, it really must be a matter for 
quiet wonder, astonishment, and surprise that 
any should be skeptical about change, alter- 
ation, or reform. Change will come, it has 
come variously, and will continue to come, 
because of the irresistible and almighty pow- 
er of Mind. Men will generally deny these 
terms, but it is impossible successfully to de- 
ny them, if an undying future is the stretch 
of duration allotted to the mind—if earth 
and heaven are accessible to the mind—if in- 
vention, reproduction, improvement, and,ren- 
ovation belong to the mind. Who can say 
it is less than its great Creator? He holds 
the winds in his fist, his creature is endowed 
with skill to apply them in the wildness of 
the storm and the softness of the zephyr to 
his manifold uses. He built the everlasting 
hills, and laid the foundation of the earth ; 
the pyramids of Egypt and the enduring 
temples of massive masonry of ancient men, 
live on, defying alike the storm above and 
the earthquake below. He flies upon the 
wings of the wind, and manages the storm ; 
His creature stands erect upon his flotilla of 
oak and iron, and with his canvas, machine- 
ry, compass, and helm, visits all lands, and 
outrides by his skill and his science the per- 
ils and vagaries of the deep. He, the Crea- 
tor, has established meteoric laws ; the image 
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of the great I AM has reduced them to prac- 
tical uses, turned them to every-day account, 
and made them write their own history.* 
The God of the universe has meted out 
heaven with a span; stars and constellations 
he calls by their names, and has left all 
the celestial luminaries for signs and for sea- 
sons; his creature man has unceasingly ap- 
plied them, so that his chronology is a series 
of moments, minutes, hours, days, months, 
years, ages, eras, and centuries. The light- 
nings of the universal King shine from the 
east to the west, terribly and fitfully gleam- 
ing upon the senses of the creature; but he, 
the man, guides it into the bowels of the 
earth, sends it streaming, and talking where 





it streams in his common languages, commu- 
nicating his wishes and communicating his 
thoughts, or mystically adapts it to the rem- 
edy of his bodily ailments. Caverns and 
rocks, metals and minerals, fluids and earths, 
are soluble or indestructible at their Maker’s 
bidding ; but man takes the crucible and pa- 
tiently elaborates, analyzes, and dissolves: 
and gas and clay, alkali and acid, water, and 
explosive forces, all pass under his hand, and 
are alike subject to his control and transfor- 
mation, and mark his credentials and claim 
to supremacy and indestructibility. 


Originally, God made the atmosphere, and 
to subserve the creature, whether at the tor- 
rid or the frozen zones, adapted him to the 
temperature accordingly; His ever-observing 
and studious creature measures, computes, 
and assimilates the very winds of heaven, so 
as to make a summert amidst the snows of 
winter, and a winter amidst the parching 
heats of summer. God made flowers and 
creatures; but man’s genius and ever-observ- 
ing power has watched nature in her great 
workshops of life and beauty, and seizing her 
laws, has made a range approaching nearer 
and nearer to perfection itself, not presumpt- 
ively, but holily; so following afar off and 
working according to the good power of his 
Maker’s will, taking the Lord of life as the 
great exemplar. arth, wildly luxuriant, and 
productive even to prodigality, is everywhere 
loaded with her Maker’s benevolence. Man 
is the object of His care: but to deliver him 
from stolid indifference, and to prompt him 
to ajust care for fhimself, he is provoked by 
high thoughts and self-love to order these 





* Selfmarking thermometers, barometers, and storm- 
glasses, with daguerreotypes, &c. 

+ See Mr. ‘Paxton’s argument for continuing his glass 
Palace, and the ice-creating machines, &c. 





events, and garner in his several store-houses 
all that can perpetuate and continue his be- 
ing here. Of the flax plant he makes linen; 
of the cotton tree he fabricates garments, di- 
versified and rare; of the wool he weaves a 
thousand things to warm, cover, and enrobe; 
of the goat’s hair and the silkworm’s labor 
he spins and elaborates drapery more costly 
than gold, and enduring as creation itself; 
all the wild creatures yield their bodies for 
sacrifice, and their skins, terribly bought, for 
the highest adornings in art. Man surely 
is mighty; and though one generation after 
another passes away, yet his endurance and 
his might are everywhere present, annihilat- 
ing space and time in his inventions; he 
rises to his full altitude, and though created 
a little lower than the angels, is crowned with 
glory and honor. 

Here the triumphs of mind over matter 
are solved, and the high aims of man’s exis- 
tence here unfolded, and man himself, as the 
chiefest being in the universe, next to the 
God who made him, fully revealed. Our 
surprise and astonishment are provoked when 
we take a view of him in the gradations of 
lowly and besotted existence, and are com- 
pelled to inquire how, with these far-reaching 
and imperishable powers, he should stoop so 
often and to so many things below the glory 
of his nature. The immortality of the man 
makes those who have been, ever with us. 
Their warbled symphonies still fall in mellow 
numbers upon our ears, their recorded 
thoughts, like renewed echoes among rocks, 
come up ever to aid us when we think. Sto- 
ries and tales, ancient as the wars of chivalry, 
and noble as deeds of liberty can make them, 
inspire us for renewed contention, and fresh 
acts of daring and enterprise. Almighty 
and immortal, too, must be the poets, the 
seers, the sages, and philosophers of the past. 
They projected theories, we have perfected 
them ; the elements of thought they devised, 
we have molded them into the wants and de- 
sires of our own age; they wrote books, and 
catching their language, our replies are as in- 
dissoluble and undying as tongues and men 
can be. Mutation clings to the body, and 
its dissolution is determined, but in a new 
tenement, or after a new fashion, the soul, 
the spirit, the mind, lives on disclosing, re- 
vealing, reforming, and creating still. For 
our dreams of a resurrection are incomplete 
unless we apply them to the mind, which, 
shorn of all its weakness and stript of every 
mutable and erring sensation, must rise to 
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newness, freshness, and vigor. How, then, 
we ask, with such a view of the high and 
holy nature of man, can we tamely look on 
the being who dooms himself to all the hor- 
rors of mental mutability and intellectual 
prostration ? God created him upright, made 
him only second to himself, inferior to noth- 
ing we see or have power to think upon. 
And yet by the demands of an insatiable 
taste he is ever treading upon the verge of 
ruin, dancing maniac-like amidst the crumb- 
ling particles of his own overthrow. And 
all this so common, so constant, that dividing 
society into classes, or men into ranks, we 
can unhesitatingly say the sin belongs to the 
whole. The mind devises, the body exe- 
cutes, and the reward is gained; but the 
man has added a link in his chain of slavery, 
or has by his very industry made himself 
more the ally of perishing and transient be- 
ing than ever. With the cooling fountain, 
the gush of sweet music, and the balmy fra- 
grance of every perfumed flower, man, now, 
as in pristine paradise, might live to his God, 
might walk in the holiest communings with 
his Maker, might shelter himself beneath the 


feathered wing of Omnipotence, or repose in 


the bosom of Almighty succor; but he has 
reposed upon his knowledge and _ pleased 
himself with his inventions, and, leaving the 
simple elements of life, has resorted only to 
those of disease and death. Oh! could it 
be that the lofty lord of all, the king, the 
universal creator and governor, should give 
to all, invest his creatures all, with duration, 
health, and reproduction, and fail towards 
the being so like himself? What! make 
him immortal, endow him with ceaseless, 
teeming thought,Jink him in with heaven, 
impress upon his brow a daring that shall 
make him equal to the imperishable spirits 
above? Assimilate him in mental resources 
to the glorious period of renewed life in the 
world which is yet to come, so that he seems 
to tread down the high places of the earth, 
and be ever near the peerless threshold of 
heaven? And yet not provide for his being, 
nor stoop to the simple construction of mat- 
ter for taste? Oh! the man, stricken, smit- 
ten, and blasted! is unheeded by himself in 
his love of things earthy; he gets gold, but 
it is by oppression and for oppression. He 
luxuriates and pampers his taste, but it is to 
shorten existence and limit his duration; to 
him, as well as to all who want, a holy pro- 
vision is made, and God has cared for his 
creature, man, beyond and above all. Pro- 
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gression is no law of the creature. Change 
alone belongs to man; he delights in varia- 
tion, and if his tastes were simple as those 
of Paradise, all that was then innocent would 
still be impressed upon his nature. But he 
has strayed from the first—the holiest law— 
and in the one sin of a gratified, an indulged 
taste, he has lost his godlike image. What 
a labor will restoration be! How much 
must be done to reform—to bring him back 
again—to re-impress upon him the divine 
likeness! There is a high careering of mind 
when devoted to these purposes: a terrible 
contest, and noble endurance needed for the 
great work. Few of the great family are 
prepared, and fewer understand the great 
work, _ The rain-drop trembles upon the 
storm-cloud ; the fountain gushes from the 
rent rock; the deep spring sends its clear 
waters to the well’s mouth; the brook gushes, 
gurgles, and brawls its own music of onward 
fertility; and the deep river hurries on its 
way; but man, with invention limitless as his 
own being, and naturally pure, glancing up 
at the bow of many drops, where every drop 
is colored with hope and beaming with light, 
dims its very refulgence, and mars its purity 
by declining its sweet, clear, and translucent 
distillations, and substituting, instead, the ru- 
inous product which destroys mind and body. 
Fluid so foul, distilled liqnor so debasing, is 
hugged as one presseth a loved thing to his 
bosom; is labored for as the pet child who 
claims the patrimony, the fortune of the pa- 
rent. Ingenuity works to get it, and want, 
various as the aspects of an April day, pleads 
for it. Can it be, that the man has mind 
who wants it—that man has the high-souled 
genius we have discovered who desires it ? 
Is he so god-like and enduring, and yet pleads 
for it? Surely our reform must be more ar- 
dent, it must meet the winged structure of 
genius, it must come to the high places of 
reason, it must take the purity of religion, 
and the strong soul of philosophy, and plead 
everywhere. Stern labor—the sons of toil 
must be redeemed. Lovely youth, and ten- 
der womanhood must be rescued ; holy bonds 
must be wrought lovingly, affectionately, and 
with the softness of one who would draw and 
not drive, who would convince and not co- 
erce; thrown around to prevent, to hold 
back, to preserve from being involved ; ever, 
and everywhere must argument and fact be 
submitted ; that, so stript of the glare of nov- 
elty, and clothed only in language that ad- 
dresses the understanding we may yet achieve 


a victory holy as the gospel, pure as truth, 
and vigorous as moral good can make it. 
With such before them who would not la- 
bor? With such a triumph, who ean re- 
fuse to make one of the reformatory band? 
With such a climax, say Christian, philoso- 
pher, or social economizer of good, can you 
stand aloof? Can you look indifferently on ? 
The work is great; it must be done; and 
glory to him who does it. 


London Pioneer. 
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WEARING SUSPENDERS. 

It is the prevailing fashion, especially in 
cities, for men to dispense with suspenders, 
and support their pantaloons by having them 
made to button tightly around the person, 
above the hips. 

It is our settled conviction, that this prac- 
tice is decidedly detrimental to health. Much 
has been justly said against tight-lacing, as 
applied to females; and of suspending heavy 
skirts to the hips, by fastening them tightly 
around the waist or loins, where there are no 
ribs or other bony frame-work to resist the 
compressive power. The changes have been 
rung upon the heat caused by this close 
bandaging of the abdomen, the evils of thus 
cramping that part of the vital apparatus— 
the digestive system—which nature intends 
to be free and unrestricted as to room and ac- 
tion, and would that these tones could have 
been heeded in time to prevent the frequent 
death-knell which such practices have ren- 
dered necessary; but who ever thought of 
sounding the alarm to men against a similar 
practice in repect to their own dress ? 

We admit that half a dozen skirts weigh- 
ing many pounds, are worse for the constitu- 
tion of the wearer than the drawers and pan- 
taloons as worn by men, but worse only be- 
cause the quantity is greater, and the pressure 
necessary to sustain them is more. The prin- 
ple is the same. Females should support 
their skirts mainly by the shoulders. 

The hips of boys and men are constitution- 
ally narrower than those of the female; and 
therefore, the clothing thus worn requires to 
be tighter, to prevent slipping down. 

As we walk the streets of our city, we see 
scores of boys, from twelve to sixteen years 
old, with their pants buckled very tightly 
around their diminutive hips, preventing 
growth at this rapidly growing age, and the 
result is, a generation of slim-shanked, nar- 
row-hipped, gaunt-waisted, dyspeptic, pale 
faced, puny apologies for men. 
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It is evident to every reflecting mind, that 
the process of digestion cannot be properly 
performed, when the region of the stomach 
and intestines is cramped by tight-dressing. 
This soft compressible part of the body 
should be left as nature has left it—unre- 
strained, untrammeled. 

Tie up the bowels of a horse, and how 
long could he work ; to say nothing of cov- 
ering him with barrel staves instead of whale- 
bone, and lacing him up with a cart rope from 
shoulders to hips. What respectable horse 
would not balk at the manifest infringement 
of his liberty and the laws of his nature ; 
and is man an exception to physical law ? 

But, say the ladies, “Our dresses do not 
feel tight.” Neither would a ring placed on 
a child’s finger, and allowed to remain there 
until the child was full grown; but there 
would be a groove in that finger, and in the 
very bone within it, so that there would be 
room between the ring and the bone, for the 
flesh and for the circulation of the blood. 

We become accustomed to tight-dressing, 
and the soft parts of the body will not grow 
against hard pressure, therefore the dress may 
not feel tight. 

A melon or pumpkin will grow between 
two rocks and not mar its rind. It approach- 
es so as to touch the stones and then extends 
each way in growth to its full size, but it is 
flattened in the middle, and half cut in two 
like an hour-glass, yet its confinement thus 
does not “ feel tight.” 


But say boys and men, “ We suffer no in- 
convenience from wearing our pants tight 
around our hips.” To this I reply as above. 
They say, too, that “they feel more free in 
action without than with suspenders.” So 
they may around the shoulders, but let the 
pantaloons be loose enough to move as 
the person bends, and let the suspenders be 
made elastic, and no special want of free- 
dom will be experienced. 


Around the waist and hips, the very place 
where freedom of action and expansion should, 
of all the other parts of the trunk, be 
enjoyed, there is tightness, compression 
and a destructive lack of freedom. If it be 
not felt as a serious physical inconvenience, it 
is because custom, like the taste of tobacco to 
its user, has made it a second nature. Its 
functional effects on growth, digestion and 
health, however, are not the less real. 

We plant ourselves on this point, and claim 
that our position cannot be disturbed, viz :— 
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the animal economy, from head to foot, should 
never be dressed in such a manner as in the 
least degree to cramp the freedom of any ac- 
tion of the body or limbs, Let this be the 
rule with all, and one-half of our doctors 
might be spared to cultivate the soil. 
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PHINEAS T. BARNUM. 


HIS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


To gratify a very laudable curiosity, and 
to illustrate the truth of our science, we 
herewith present the public with a portrait, 
the Phrenological developments and a bio- 
graphical sketch of this very remarkable 
man. 

On examination, we find the following 
conditions. A well developed body, neither 
corpulent nor spare, with a compact, full-sized 
brain; an active temperament, with sufficient 
vitality to enable him to perform much men- 
tal or physical labor. He is from a long- 
lived ancestry—a healthy parentage—ex- 
hibiting no signs of acquired or hereditary 
disease. With ordinary care, accidents ex- 
cepted, he may attain a greater age than is 
awarded to mankind generally. 

We find the size of his Phrenological de- 
velopments, on a scale of 7, as follows — 








Amativeness ....-++ee++ 6 ) Ideality ............+... 5 
Philoprogenitiveness..... 6 | Sublimity........-...-+. 6 
Adhesiveness8......-+s++ 6) Imitation 2c. isle coc c'e Fs 4 
Thhabitiveness ........+- 6 | Mirthfulness ......... 5 to 6 
Continuity........-0+0+- 3 | Individuality............ 6 
Combativeness ......+++ 6 | Form ......6.eeeeceeeee 6 
Destructiveness ......++- 5 Size carta Dele onesie Wa nieiie 6 
Alimentiveness.........+ 6.) Weightic ttre. o-ssle aa 6 
Acquisitiveness........+ 5 | Color...... 4 
Secretiveness ° Order...... 5 
Cautiousness..... 4c Calculation... 5 
Approbativeness......++ 5 | Locality 6 
Self-Esteem ......-.s-e- 5 | Eventuality 6 
Firmness .......-ee00ee8 Gi, THO eset aes cle siete cas dat 5 
Conscientiousness......- DUMLUNESSs cide de gees cise te 5 
Hope ....ccocscccccsses 6 | Language ........eecee5 6 
Marvelousness ......++++ 4} GRUBSIIUY 5 sc.e'os'> site fee 5 
Veneration......s..see0s 6 | Comparison.......... 6to7 
Benevolence..........+- 6 | Human Nature.......... 6 
Constructiveness.......- 5| Agreeableness .......... 6 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, 


The vicissitudes of the life of Mr. Barnum, his 
indomitable industry—-gigantic enterprise and suc- 
cess, have awakened an almost universal desire 
among his countrymen to learn something authen- 
tic concerning his history. 

“Precisely at this moment,” says one of our 
leading journalists, “Mr. Barnum is one of the 
most marked individuals in this country.” He 
might have added in England too, and to a great 
extent on the continent also, where his previous 
successes won him a name, and where the knowl- 
edge of his unprecedentedly liberal engagement of 
the world’s idol, Jenny Lind, has won him fresh 
and imperishable laurels in both name and fame. 

It was on a pleasant summer’s day in his palace 
of Iranistan, in Fairfield, on the border of Bridge- 
port, Conn., that Mr. Barnum discoursed with the 
writer and collator of this article on the desire he 


entertained of engaging Jenny Lind to come over 
to America to give concerts. There was then no 
other prospect of the greatest vocal wonder and 
paragon of the world visiting our shores, and his 
chance seemed to be doubtful. His chances were 
his fortune and his idomitable spirit, which latter 
has carried him to the high position he now enjoys. 

“ America” he said, “ought to hear her; and I 
should be proud to render my countrymen such a 
service if I did not make a cent by it, nay, more, 
if I lost by the speculation.” 


It was indeed a great risk for even a company 
to undertake, much more to be undertaken by one 
individual. There was the possibility of Miss Lind’s 
not making that great sensation that would com- 
mand those prices which could make the specula- 
tion safe—not to say profitable—and the many at- 
tempts that might be made, as have been done suc- 
cessfully here before, by impertinent busy-bodies, 
to separate the contracting parties. But Barnum 
felt a firm reliance upon his own generalship, and 
knew well that if he could but get her from abroad, 
he should have nothing to fear from opposition at 
home. How he succeeded in engaging the delight 
of Europe, her sweet nightingale, and how he has 
put down and silenced all attempts at opposition, 
are matters of the musical world’s history. Par- 
ties who were successful in other cases, with weaker 
nerves and selfish feelings to play upon, were per- 
fectly aground in attempting to move the high- 
minded and wholly unselfish woman. 


We give, from various sources, the Home Jour- 
nal, Boston Times, and our own reminiscences, some 
sketches of his rise and progress, and the multi- 
plicity and magnitude of the undertakings in which 
he has been and is engaged. 


Mr. Barnum was born at Danbury, Conn., July 
5th, 1810. The portion of Danbury in which he 
was ushered into the world was Bethel. He has 
purchased the “Cot” in which he was born; and 
in it, beneath the old elm tree, his mother will pass 
the remainder of her days. The elegance of her 
home bears ample evidence of the ability and filial 
love of her son. Mr. Barnum became a clerk in a 
store in the city of Brooklyn, but most evidently 
was not fitted for that line of life. Returning to 
his native place he was not pleased with some 
things that he found agitating the public mind. He 
sought to gain access to the popular ear through 
the columns of the only paper in Danbury. His 
communications were rejected. He established a 
paper on his own account. This he edited with 
great vigor and ability. 


His thorough independence, characteristic of his 
whole life, his detestation of tyranny—his firm de- 
termination to uphold the rights of his fellow man, 
caused him to hammer away at some petty officials 
of the place, with just as much mercy as they de- 
served, which was just none at all. They, how- 
ever, smarting under the castigation so well laid 
on, determined to be revenged by instituting a li- 
bel suit against him. In those days the newspaper 
press had not gained the great position for good it 
now enjoys, and there was no voice more potential 
than the judge’s. The institution of the suit was 
sure to bring conviction, and convicted he was, of 


calling men who were either knayes or dunces, we 
forget which, by their proper names. 

The sore ones got nothing for their pains. Dur- 
ing the short retirement to which his persecutors 
subjected him (he was fined $100 and imprisoned 
sixty days) his* pen was constantly employed in 
denunciation of those who had rendered themselves 
odious. He was considered a martyr to the public 
good, and when his honorable captivity was over 
he was carried to the same court-house where two 
months previous he had received conviction and 
sentence, and here an oration was delivered on the 
freedom of the press, in presence of thousands who 
had congregated from all parts of the country, in- 
cluding statesmen, members of Congress, &c., some 
having come a distance of one hundred miles for 
that purpose... After the oration camea grand din- 
ner, toasts, music, roaring of cannon, c&c.; after 
which he was taken into a carriage, drawn by eight 
horses, and escorted home by a great triumphal 
procession. 

That was one of Barnum’s proud days, he has 
had many since, but he will ever remember that, it 
being the first. Finding he could do nothing with 
the stupidities whom he sought for three Fyears to 
improve, he gave them up as hopeless cases, and 
pursued more profitable occupations than that ill 
paid labor of editing a paper. 

In the course of a few years, his untiring ifdus- 
try, his knowledge of human nature, his aptitude 
for business, realized him a considerable fortune, 
which in a brief space of time, by engaging in 
mercantile pursuits, melted from his grasp. 

He had now to commence the world again with 
that indomitable spirit of which we have spoken, 


“and sound.experience, valuable in the end, although 


very expensive in the purchase. He had nothing 
else, but these were sufficient.” His first stepping 
stone to the princely fortune he now possesses was 
his engaging the American Museum—which bears 
his name. It wasthen ina very forlorn state. It 
was virtually defunct, but Barnum resuscitated it; 
enlarged and improved it twice or thrice, and made 
it the elegant place of amusement it now is. 


In 1848, Barnum picked up little Tom Thumb, a 
regular Hop-o’-my-Thumb. This speculation pushed 
on still further the rising fortunes of the Museum. 
At first littie Tom held out no prospect of being 
the star he is. He wasa pretty little fellow whom 
the ladies called a pet, a love, and a duck, and Barnum 
used to carry him under his cloak and surprise his 
friends by the production of the little prodigy. 
But Barnum soon found that the little fellow was 
good natured, amiable, and attentive, and had an 
aptitude to learn and to retain what had been 
taught him. How speedily Barnum brought out 
all the dwarf’s available talent is well known. But 
for Barnum the little Thumb would never have 
been the big Thumb he is. This was proved dur- 
ing the short session when Tom or his parents 
set him up upon his own hook, when his attractions 
fell off most wonderfully. 

Tom and his parents have, however, realized a 
handsome sum by the engagement with Bar- 
num, and the General has got a very nice little 
pillace of his own at Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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The Boston Times, speaking of Mr. Barnum’s 
character, fortune, and gigantic enterprises, says :— 

“Mr. Barnum has for a long time past been 
called the ‘Prince of showmen,’ and the term has 
been applied to him without much regard to its 
application as refers to his sagacity, or to his moral 
or intellectual qualities, While many have laughed 
at some unique contrivances which Mr. Barnum has 
produced for general amusement, they have scarcely 
given a thought to the infinite tact and skill, and 
thorough acquaintance with human nature which 
those exhibitions demonstrated. In the hands of 
any other man, these ovations would probably never 
have proved popular or entertaining, 

“But notwithstanding his personal ability, Mr. 
Barnum is greatly assisted in his efforts by good 
and capable assistants, among whom is Mr, Green- 
wood, who has charge of his New York business in 
Mr. Barnum’s absence, and Mr. Le Grand Smith, 
his efficient and able manager in that great achieve- 
ment, the Jenny Lind advent, The latter is an 
enterprise which, we candidly believe, no one but 
Mr. Barnum could have conducted to a fortunate 
result. Noman but Barnum would have dared to 
offer the fair nightingale such princely offers to cross 
the Atlantic, and to visita world almost unknown 
to her, and to whom she was unknown except by 
fame. She might have come, but that is extremely 
doubtful, upon her own responsibility, and then 
have received as cordial and hearty a welcome 
from the American people, as she has under the 
auspices of Barnum. Yet no one will deny but 
that Mr. Barnum’s great tact has essentially as- 
sisted in rendering M’lle Lind’s success so unpar- 
alleled as it has thus far been.” 

Mr. Barnum deposited in the hands. of Messrs, 
Baring, London, one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars as a guarantee that M’lle Lind should be 
well paid, and on her arrival in America, though 
he was bound to pay her but one thousand dollars 
per night, he voluntarily and generously enlarged 
her contract, and gave her in addition to the $1,000 
per night, about one-half of the net proceeds of 
each concert. 

Mr. Barnum’s mind seems never to rest. As soon 
as one giant enterprise is achieved, another is con- 
templated, and, as if with a wand of magic, lo! 
its fruits are before the world. Besides the assidu- 
ous attention bestowed by Mr. Barnum upon ar- 
rangements connected with M’lle Lind’s engage- 
ment, he still conducts, through reliable agents, 
with great popularity and immense pecuniary profit, 
two great places of public amusement, and a num- 
ber of lesser exhibitions. The American Museum, 
one of the largest and most conspicuous buildings 
in the city of New York, is a source of great profit, 
and the country visitor considers that he has not 
“ been to town,” unless he has witnessed the won- 
ders of the American Museum, Broadway. It is 
also a favorite place of resort for the citizens, for 
Barnum, with that sagacity and tact which so dis- 
tinguish the character of the man, never palls the 
public appetite by a long continuance of the same 
species of amusement. Nothing is ever suffered 
to “drag” in the‘hands of Barnum. His entertain- 
ments at the American are constantly varying. 
New plays are brought forward—new actors and 
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actresses introduced—new wonders from earth, sea, 
and air are constantly being added to the “half 
million curiosities,” so that visitors,even from day 
to day, certainly from week to week, can be sure 
to find something interesting, refreshing, or divert- 
ing every time they attend. This museum is un- 
der the immediate management of Mr. Greenwood. 
We cannot enumerate positively the numerous 
other enterprises in which Barnum is either di- 
rectly or indirectly engaged—but they are so 
multitudinous that it would seem to require the 
arms of Briareus to keep the machinery of all in 
successful operation. They are all profitable, or 
you may be sure Barnum would drop them at 
once. He is not one to hold on to an unfortunate 
speculation, nor to an exploded idea—nor to mourn 
over the unsuccessful issue, if such a thing ever 
happens, of any enterprise he undertakes. 
Including his splendid Turkish palace, called 
“Tranistan,” near Bridgeport, Connecticut, and 
considerable real estate in New York, Philadel- 
phia, and other places, Mr. Barnum’s fortune can 
be safely set down at one million of dollars—and 
increasing every day and hour he lives. This he 
has accumulated within comparatively a short 
space of time, for it seems to us but yesterday 
when we saw Mr. Barnum with scarcely a five 
dollar bill at his command. But by industry, econo- 
my, and the spirit of a giant to conduct the con- 
ceptions of his mind to a successful termination ; 
above all, a proper, judicious, and liberal plan of 
advertising in the newspapers, have enabled Mr. 
Barnum to reach a pinnacle in fame and fortune 
which but few others ever attained. The latter 


element, advertising, is at the command of every 
person, but there are very few who know its impor- 
tance in building up fortunes, and fewer still who 
take advantage of it. 

Mr. Barnum is a charitable man, and strictly 
honorable in all his business relations. He never 
makes an engagement that he does not fulfil, but 
his great fortune enables him to be independent, 
and to suffer no dictation or dereliction from duty 
in those with whom he has dealings. He is astrictly 
temperance man, and his recent handsome donation 
to Father Mathew will create a feeling of gratitude 
in the breast of all supporters of the cause.* At 
the late Dramatic Fund Anniversary in New 
York, his subscription was one-third of all the 
amount collected—$1,500. 

Long may Barnum live to enjoy his fortune, and 
dispense joy and happiness to the people. 

Mr. Barnum has been called a “humbug,” and 
he himself has bragged about exhibiting a fictitious 
nurse of Washington, a mermaid manufactured by 
himself from a codfish and monkey, a wooly horse 
of his own getting up, &c., &e. The truth in re- 
gard to these and kindred subjects has never ap- 
peared in print, and consequently Barnum has been 
viewed in a false light—a light, perhaps, of his 
own creating—nevertheless, as we wish to show 
him as he is, we must be pardoned for publishing 
the facts, as we know them, briefly, and, we repeat, 
for the first time. Barnum himself was the first 





* Mr. Barnum has been indefatigable in the cause of 
temperance, upon which he has delivered 1 number of lec_ 
tures and gained many proselytes. He presented $500 to 
Father Matthew. 
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man who ever applied the term “humbug” to his 
ownname. He wished to obtain in some way a 
notoriety, that would, by bringing him prominently 
before the public, enable him, by handling the cards 
as he knew how to handle them, to gain a fortune. 
He, therefore, dubbed himself a “humbug,” and 
soon got the title ringing throughout the Union 
from the public and the press. To aid this idea, 
he published fictitious stories of his exploits with 
old Joice Heth, the Negress represented as 161 
years of age, and the nurse of Washington, and in 
due time he manufactured similar stories regarding 
the mermaid, wooly horse, &c., &c. Now, the peo- 
ple whom Barnum humbugged were only those 
editors who published his stories, and those readers 
who believed them. 

The stories were fictitious, romances written for 
effect, tales told to answer the purpose of so many 
advertisements for Barnum, His purpose was ac- 
complished—his objects gained—he became noto- 
rious—celebrated as a sharp and singularly ’eute 
genius, and a most terrible “humbug.” The con- 
sequence was, he himself became a curiosity, and 
the people longed not only to see him, but what- 
ever he had to exhibit.* 

This was just what he wanted. A year ago, 
Barnum said to the man who manages his great 
traveling caravan of elephants, &c.:—* What do 

the people say about my big show?” “They say 
it isa humbug,” was the reply. “That’s right,” 
said Barnum, “keep them talking that way and it 
will add at least $10,000 a year to the receipts.” 
“How so?” inquired the manager. “ Because 
40,000 persons, who would never otherwise have 
visited the exhibition, will now go to see whether 
it is a humbug or not,” said Barnum, The manager 
says that such has proved the fact, and that no 
public exhibition has ever traveled in America that 
drew half the number of persons that flock to 
Barnum’s caravan. So much for notoriety—even 
if it is the notoriety of being a humbug. 

But those who have known Barnum’s character 
for liberality, benevolence, and real goodness of heart 
—those who are aware of his enlarged and liberal 
views of religion, morality, and the welfare of 
the human race, have found it difficult to harmo- 
nize these peculiarities with his self-acknowledged 
character of being a humbug. They could not see 
how a man who was really a philanthropist, spend- 
ing his money and his time for the relief of his 
fellow-men, could at the same time be contriving 
plans to obtain from them money, even 25 cents at 
a time, under false pretences. 

We now state, that so far from Barnum ever do- 
ing anything of this kind, there is no caterer for 
the amusement of the public, in this or any other 
country, that ever gave the people their money’s 





* A few years since a stranger came to the office of the 
American Museum, and, paying a quarter of a dollar, re- 
ceived his ticket. Before proceeding further, he inquired 
of the ticket-seller if Barnum was in the Museum. “ This 
is Mr. Barnum,” replied the ticket-seller, pointing to Mr. 
B., who was reading a newspaper in the office. “ Are you 
Mr, Barnum ?” inquired the stranger, as Mr. B. raised his 
eyes from the paper. “ Yes sir,” replied Barnum, “I haye 

got the worth of my money,” said the stranger, throwing 
down the ticket, and he departed in great glee, without en- 
A tering the Museum. 
7) 





worth to anything like the extent that Barnum al- 
ways does. Is Barnum’s New York Museum, for 
instance, a humbug? Why, a few years since, the 
great Chinese collection was exhibiting in Broadway 
at 50 cents, and called cheap at that. Peale’s Mu- 
seum was open in Broadway at 25 cents admission, 
Our theatrical companies then, as now, charged 
from 25 cents to 75 cents. At this moment Bar- 
num’s Museum contains all of the Chinese collec- 
tion—the entire of Peale’s Museum and Picture 
Gallery, as well as several other museum collec- 
tions, all the great American Museum collection, 
which cost its founder, Mr. Scudder, $100,000, and 
at least another $75,000 or $100,000 of curiosities 
collected by Barnum himself in eleven years from 
all parts of the globe, to which is added one of the 
most talented theatrical companies in this city, the 
whole of which is exhibited for 25 cents, 

And the same good order and decorum, the same 
cleanliness, system, and propriety that so eminent- 
ly characterized the Jenny Lind Concerts, under 
the direction of the indefatigable Barnum, mark 
every department of the American Museum, under 
his charge. Does this look like humbug? 

But what about “ Joice Heth,” the “mermaid,” 
the “wooly horse,” and all those impositions of 
which we have heard so much ? 


We will tell you briefly, and we pledge our rep- 
utation that we tell you what we know to be the 
truth, and what is susceptible of indubitable proof. 
In the month of June, 1835, a Negro woman was 
being exhibited at Masonic Hall, in the city of 
Philadelphia, as the nurse of Washington. She 
was called “Joice Heth,” and was represented as 
161 years old. Her fame had reached New York 
some weeks before she reached Philadelphia. She 
was exhibited by R. W. Lindsey, of Louisville, Ky., 
who brought Joice all the way from that city, ex- 
hibiting her on the route, and also exhibiting an 
antiquated bill of sale to prove her alleged age. 
At this time Barnum had never seen Joice Heth. 
He, however, believed the story, and went to Phila- 
delphia to endeavor to secure the exhibition for 
himself. Lindsey agreed to sell out for $1,000, 
and gave Barnum a week to raise the money. Bar- 
num returned to New York, found a friend, who 
joined him in the speculation, and taking the mo- 
ney to Philadelphia, paid it to Lindsey, received 
old Joice from his hands, with a contract signed 
by Lindsey giving him the right to exhibit her in 
consideration of the $1,000 paid by Barnum. Bar- 
num, of course, himself believed the story of Joice 
Heth’s age, of her having been the nurse of Wash- 
ington, or he would never have paid $1,000 for 
her. 

R. W. Lindsey is now living in Lynn, Mass., and 
will corroborate this statement, and Mr. Lindsey 
still declares that he has no doubt whatever of the 
genuineness of the bill of sale which established 
her age at 161, nor of her having really attained that 
age. The contrary has never been proved—nor 
has anything like proof appeared, except the opin- 
ions of some surgeons at her post-mortem examin- 
ation, and the confessions of Barnum that he had 
humbugged the public—confessions made only for 
the purpose of getting notoriety, and just as true 
as many other advertisements of wonderful cures 





by quack medicines, &c., and no more so, So mucH 
ror Jorce Hern. 

Tue Frsrz Mermarp.—Barnum has had the 
credit of making this exhibition. Here are the 
facts. In the summer of 1842, a gentleman from 
Boston took the mermaid to New York, and told 
Barnum the following story, which he believed, and 
which he and Barnum now believe to be true. 
Here is the story :— 

“ About the year 1817, the captain of a Boston 
ship was in China, and there saw what he believed 
to be a preserved specimen of a veritable mer- 
maid. He was astonished at seeing what he had 
so often heard of, and fully belieyed in—he re- 
garded it as the most extraordinary curiosity in 
the world, and bought it, paying $5,000 of the 
ship’s money to secure it. He left the ship in 
charge of the mate, and went to London to exhibit 
his mermaid. He could not succeed in making the 
fortune which he anticipated, and he returned to 
Boston with the mermaid, He always believed it 
a genuine animal, and preserved it with great care 
till the day of his death. His son, a sailor, and 
his only heir, sold the animal to the gentleman 
from Boston before noticed, and he brought it to 
New York for Barnum’s inspection.” 

Such was the story. Barnum believed it, and 
calling his naturalist asked his opinion regarding 
the genuineness of the animal. The naturalist re- 
plied. that he could not conceive how it was man- 
ufactured, for he never knew a monkey with such 
peculiar teeth, hands, &c., nor did he know a fish 
of such peculiar fins. “Then, why do you sup- 
pose it is manufactured?” asked Barnum, “ Be- 
cause I don’t believe in mermaids,” replied the nat- 
uralist. “ That’s noreason at all,” said Barnum, “and 
therefore I'll believe in the mermaid, and hire it.” 

He did so, and in his pujing way, which none 
understand better than himself, he got up a pam- 
phlet with pictures of mermaids—gave several fic- 
titious accounts of the capture of such animals, de- 
scribed how this was caught at the Fejee Islands, 
&c., &c., and great crowds came to see it. That 
same mermaid is now being exhibited in the Bos- 
ton Museum, and no naturalist has yet been found 
who can classify the monkey and fish from which 
it was manufactured, if it ever was manufactured. 
Indeed, if it is a fiction, (which it probably is,) it is 
a wonderful curiosity as a work of art, and it is 
probably a work of the Japanese, who made it as 
an idol for worship. The Yankee captain who 
bought it was told that it was purchased from some 
Japanese sailors. Hon. Moses Kimball and other 
gentlemen in Boston know the above to be the 
facts, as does James W. Hale, Esq., and others, in 
New York. 

Tue “ Wooty Horse” was really a curious freak 
of nature. His skin was actually covered with a 
fine, curly, wooly substance, which was very extra- 
ordinary. Barnum came through Cincinnati in 
1847, on his way home from Havana, New Orleans, 
&c., where he had been exhibiting General Tom 
Thumb. He saw this horse and~purchased him in 
Cincinnati, for the sum of $500. The horse had 
been exhibited as a curiosity, and much money re- 
ceived for the exhibition months before Barnum 
ever saw him. 
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Barnum sent him to New York, and by means of 
pictures, paragraphs in the papers, dic., and by an- 
nouncing the wooly horse as a wonderful animal, 
captured by Colonel Fremont and his party in the 
Rocky Mountains, after a chase of three days, he 
raised a great furore, and started the crowd. But 
the horse was really a curiosity, and was not, as 
Barnum has led the public to suppose, manufac- 
tured by him by covering him dexterously with an 
old buffalo skin, sewed in imperceptible stitches to 
the animal’s living hide, The wooly horse was not 
a humbug, and if it had been, Barnum was not the 
originator of it. 

A would-be knowing chap in a neighboring city 
once whispered in Barnum’s ear as follows :— 

“Now, Barnum, I know Tom Thumb is a hum- 
bug, or you would have nothing to do with him. 
You have already exhibited him six years, and he 
don’t appear to grow. How do you manage it?” 

“JT am afraid to trust you with my secret,” said 
Barnum gravely. 

“Honor bright—T'll never betray you, positive- 
ly,” was the earnest reply. 

“Well, the fact is, I keep several light-haired 
children in constant training, and as fast as one 
grows and gets too large, I fill its place by a small- 
er one, and by moving about from town to town, I 
call it the same Tom Thumb, and people don’t know 
the difference.” 

The man believed this hoax, and probably told 
of it often “in confidence,” and it is by a thousand 
and one such strivings after notoriety that Barnum 
has succeeded in acquiring a title which does not 
belong to him, and which is not in accordance with 
his true character. 

A gentleman in Connecticut who has known Bar- 
num well from his childhood to the present hour, 
says in a letter to a friend:—‘* I know of no public 

.man whose true character is so little known and so 
generally misapprehended as that of P. T. Barnum. 
The public who know him not, but judge merely 
from what they have read or heard of him, regard 
him as a scheming, selfish man, whose principles 
hang very loosely upon him, and whose great and 
almost, only desire is to obtain money. Many per- 
sons give him credit for one desire more, viz.: offi- 
cial station, and therefore, as a matter of course, 
they believe him to be a fawning demagogue, ready 
to espouse any cause or any set of principles, po- 
litical or religious, so that by so doing he gets a bet- 
ter chance for office. Thisisall wrong. Barnum’s 
TRUE OHARACTER IS THE VERY ANTIPODES OF ALL THIS. 
He possesses a speculative disposition and generally 
manages to hit upon some plan that, aided by his 
untiring perseverance, will result in quick and large 
profits, but when these profits are once gained his 
end is accomplished, and then he expends as liber- 
ally as he has earned. There is nothing miserly in 
his disposition, but on the contrary, he is generous 
to a fault, and many a time has he been sadly im- 
posed upon, on account of his too great readiness 
to relieve those whom he believed in need. Barnum 
is not, however, an ostentatious giver. We seldom 
see his name paraded on published subscription 
lists—these he studiously avoids—but thousands 
of recipients of his charity can testify that he knows 

_ practically the blessings of those who ‘give.’ 








“ As for political aspirations I am convinced that 
Barnum has none, or if he has, that they are not 
sufficiently strong to induce him to play the dema- 
gogue for the sake of office. He has always been 
a voter in the democratic ranks, until April, 1852, 
and his political friends were ready to give him 
any office he might desire. It is within my own 
knowledge that active and influential members of 
his party offered him the opportunity of being nom- 
inated for Congress; also for Governor of the State 
of Connecticut, with strong prospects of success, 
but Mr. Barnum invariably declined all such pro- 
posals, giving as a principal reason for so doing, 
that he could not consent to play the double part, 
and perform the dirty work which a political party 
would expect, and therefore we find him at this 
propitious moment throwing away his chances for 
political preferment, and embarking body and purse 
in the cause of temperance, devoting months of his 
precious time to lecturing at mid-winter, through- 
out the various towns in the north and eastern por- 
tions of the State, always paying his own expenses, 
and contributing liberally for the cause of temper- 
ance and the Maine Law, crowning his labor on the 
day of election, by voting for the first time in his 
life against his own political party, in favor of the 
temperance candidates. Now, a course so unpopu- 
lar as this among politicians, and so destructive to 
his political prospects, could not have been taken 
if Barnum had not been a man of independent feel- 
ings, and one who was moved by higher considera- 
tions than personal aggrandizement. 


“Tn religion, Mr. Barnum is as independent as in 
politics. He does not truckle to wealth nor popu- 
larity, but, although a member of no church, he 
openly expresses himself a decided Universalist in 
his religious belief, and has given thousands of dol- 
lars toward building a Universalist church in 
Bridgeport, besides contributing to other churches 
of the same denomination in various parts of the 
country, and subscribing several thousand dollars 
to the Universalist college, besides giving $1,000 
toward sending a Universalist missionary to Great 
Britain. 
ways purchases slips insome of the other churches 
for such visitors and members of his family as pre- 
fer to occupy them. He has contributed toward 
building many orthodox churches throughout the 
land, but recently has been known to reply to so- 
licitations for that purpose :—‘ I will give $500 to- 
ward your church if your pastor will exchange pul- 
pits with mine, but if my religion is deemed heresy 
by you, I ought not (being a heretic) to be expect- 
ed to contribute toward building your church,’ ” 


Barnum’s neighbors, and all persons who know 
“him personally and intimately, will corroborate 
what we have said of him. If P. T. Barnum’s true 
history is ever written at length, it will be found 
that he is just about the last man among us who is 
fairly entitled to the name of humbug, and then it 
will be found that his Phrenological developments 
reveal him as he is. 


We close our sketch of Mr. Barnum by copying 
the following from Freedley’s “Practical Treatise 
on Business,’ which will be read with special in- 


terest :— 
pea 


He, however, is a folerationist, and al- 
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P, T. BARNUM’S RULES FOR SUCCESS IN BUSINESS. 


I have delayed the further progress of this book 
some three weeks, to cbtain (what I was sure to 
obtain, for he had promised it) the opinion of one 
who is known all over the world as the ablest tac- 
tician and one of the most successful business men 
of the age, and I am happy to say it is worth wait- 
ing for. Had I received it earlier, I would have 
been able to affix to it the encomium which I passed 
on McDonough’s, as the “ most valuable opinion 
upon record.” It is certainly a volume within it- 
self. I am sure my friends the editors will after 
a while be wanting a slice of it for the benefit of 
their readers, and they are most welcome to it; 
but, gentlemen, do not, I pray you, forget to men- 
tion the source from which you obtained it, or to 
tell your readers that “there are a few more of the 
same sort left.” Amidst the multiplicity of books, 
there is danger that those which may have the best 
effect will be unheard of by the public without 
your fostering care. In the following letter, Mr. 
Barnum has given me authority to make altera- 
tions, &c., which I have not made, because I see no 
need of any, and for fear of spoiling it. It is pos- 
sible that his remarks on advertising should be 
slightly qualified, to be good advice to all men—for 
aman should first be certain that his articles are 
really good in themselves, and would be popular if 
generally known; and secondly, he should be cer- 
tain of his own strength, that is, he should bea 
Barnum before he attempts to rival a Barnum, 


Bridgeport, June 28, 1852. 
Epwin T. Freepiey, Esq.: 

Dear Sitr:—Upon receiving your telegraphic 
dispatch on Saturday, that you are waiting at an 
expense for my letter, I telegraphed you that you 
should receive it on Wednesday, but on reflection I 
determined to keep you no longer waiting, so I sat 
right down and wrote the inclosed. I fear that it 
is not what you want; but such as it is, I send it. 
Very likely the grammar may need correcting, and 
TL also give you full liberty to curtail and leave out 
anything you please, and make any alterations and 
additions that you please, provided that you do not 
alter the general meaning and spirit of the article. 

I hope you will be successful in your publication, 
and I shall be glad to purchase a copy of the work 
when it is completed. Truly yours, 

P. T. BARNUM, 


I can scarcely expect to offer anything new on 
the subject proposed, but will name a few rules 
that I am convinced, from experience and observa- 
tion, must be ubserved in order to insure success in 
business. 

Ist. Select the x1np of business that suits your 
natural inclinations and temperament. Some 
men are naturally mechanics; others have a strong 
aversion to anything like machinery, and so on; 
one man has a. natural taste for one occupation, and 
another for another. “Iam glad that we do not 
all feel and think alike,” said Dick Homespun, “ for 
if we did, everybody would think my gal, Sukey 
Snipes, the sweetest creature in all creation, and 
they would all to be trying to court her at once.” 

1 never could succeed asa merchant. I have 
tried it unsuccessfully several times. I never could 
be content with a fixed salary, for mine is a purely 
speculative disposition, while others are just the 
reyerse; and therefore all should be careful to se- 
lect those occupations that suit them best. 

2d. Let your pledged word ever be sacred—Never 
promise to do a thing without performing it with 
the most rigid promptness. Nothing is more valu- 
able to a man in business than the name of always 
doing as he agrees, and that to the moment. A 
strict adherence to this rule, gives a man the com- 
mand of half the spare funds within the range of 
his acquaintance, and always encircles him with a 
host of friends who may be depended upon in al- 
most any conceivable emergency. 

3d. Whatever you do, do with all your might.— 
Work at it if necessary, early and iate, in season and 
out of season, not leaving a stone unturned, and 
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never deferring for a single hour that which can 
be done just as well now. The old proverb is full 
of truth and meaning, “ Whatever is worth doing 
at all,is worth doing well.” Many a man acquires 
a fortune by doing his business thoroughly, while 
his neighbor remains poor for life because he only 
half does his business, Ambition, energy, industry 
perseverance, are indispensable requisites for suc- 
cess in business. 

4th. Sobriety. Use no description of intoxica- 
ting drinks—As no man can succeed in business 
unless he bas a brain to enable him to lay his plans, 
and reason to guide him in their execution, so, no 
matter how bountifully a man may be blessed with 
intelligence, if his brain is muddled, and his judg- 
ment warped by intoxicating drinks, it is impossi- 
ble for him to carry on business successfully. How 
many good opportunities have passed never to re- 
turn, while a man was sipping a “ social glass” with 
his friend! How many foolish bargains have been 
made under the influence of the nervine, which tem- 
porarily makes its victim so rich! How many im- 
portant chances have been put off until to-morrow, 
and thence forever, because the wine-cup has 
thrown the system into a state of lassitude, neu- 
tralizing the energies so essential to success in bu- 
siness. The use of intoxicating drinks as a bever- 
age is as much an infatuation as is the smoking of 
opium by the Chinese, and the former is quite as 
destructive to the success of the business man as 
the latter. 

5th. Let hope predominate, but be not too vision- 
ary.—Many persons are always kept poor, because 
they are too visionary. “Every project looks to 
them like certain success, and therefore they keep 
changing from one business to another, always in 
hot water, always “under the harrew.” The plan 
of “ counting the chickens before they are hatched” 
is an error of ancient date, but it does not seem to 
improve by age. 

6th. Do not scatter your powers.—Engage in one 
kind of business only, and stick to it faithfully un- 
til you succeed, or until you conclude to abandon 
it. A constant hammering on one nail, will gene- 
rally drive it home at last, so that it can be clinch- 
ed. When a man’s undivided attention is centered 
on ene object, his mind will constantly be suggest- 
ing improvements of value, which would escape 
him if his brain were occupied by a dozen different 
subjects at once. Many a fortune has slipped 
through men’s fingers by engaging in too many oc- 
cupations at once. 

ith. Engage proper employees.—Never employ 
a man of bad habits, when one whose habits are 
good can be found to fill his situation. I have gen- 
erally been extremely fortunate in having faithful 
and competent persons to fill the responsible situ- 
ations in my business, and a man can scarcely be 
too grateful for such a blessing. When you finda 
man unfit to fill his station, either from incapacity 
or peculiarity of character or disposition, dispense 
with his services, and do not drag out a miserable 


- existence in the vain attempt to change his nature. 


It is utterly impossible to do so, “ You cannot 
make a silk purse,” &c. He was created for some 
other sphere. Let him find and fill it. 


Sth. Advertise your business. Do not hide your 
light under a bushel—Whatever your occupation 
or calling may be, if it needs support from the pub- 
lic, advertise it thoroughly and efficiently, in some 
shape or other, that will arrest public attention. I 
freely confess that what success I have had in my 
life may fairly be attributed more to the public 


press than to nearly all other causes combined.. 


There may possibly be occupations that do not re- 
quire advertising, but I cannot well conceive what 
they are. 

Men in business will sometimes tell you that they 
have tried advertising, and that it did not pay. 
This is only when advertising is done sparingly and 
grudgingly. Homeopathic doses of advertising will 
not pay perhaps—it is like half a potion of physic 
making the patient sick, but effecting nothing. Ad- 
minister liberally, and the cure will be sure and 
permanent. 


Some say, “they cannot afford to advertise ;” 
they mistake—they cannot afford not to advertise. 
In this country, where everybody reads the news- 
papers, the man must have a thick skull who does 
not see that these are the cheapest and best medi- 
um through which he can speak to the public, 
where he is to find his customers. Put on the ap- 
pearance of business, and generally the reality will 
follow. The farmer plants his seed, and while he 
is sleeping, his corn and potatoes are growing. So 
with advertising. While you are sleeping, or eat- 
ing, or conversing with one set of customers, your 
advertisement is being read by hundreds and thou- 
sands of persons who never saw you, nor heard of 
your business, and never would, had it not been for 
your advertisement appearing in the newspapers. 

The business men of this country do not, as a 
general thing, begin to appreciate the advantages 
of advertising thoroughly. Occasionally the public 
are aroused at witnessing the success of a Swaim, 
a Brandreth, a Tewnsend, a Genin, or a Root, and 
express astonishment at the rapidity with which 
these gentlemen acquire fortunes, not reflecting 
that the same path is open to all who dare pursue 
it. But it needs nerve and faith. The former, to 
enable you to launch out thousands on the uncer- 
tain waters of the future; the latter, to teach you 
that after many days it shall surely return, bring- 
ing an hundred or a thousand fold to him who ap- 
preciates the advantages of printer’s ink properly 
applied. 

Poth, Avoid extravagance ; and always live con- 
siderably within your income, if you can do so 
without absolute starvation !—It needs no prophet 
to tell us that those who live fully up to their 
means, without any thought of a reverse in life, can 
never attain to a pecuniary independence. A brief 
reference to my own history, may perhaps serve to 
illustrate this part of the subject. 

By the death of my father in 1826, I was thrown 
upon the world at the age of sixteen, dependent 
solely upon my own resources for support. I never 
found any difficulty in making money, but the 
thought did not occur to me, (during fifteen years) 
of trying to save. At one time when lotteries were 
lawful in my native State (Connecticut,) I was ex- 
tensively engaged in the sale of tickets, and my 
profits Were enormous, sometimes as high as five 
hundred dollars perday. But [ thought very little 
of trying to lay up money; I could always easily 
manage to expend my income, be it ever so great. 

In 1841, I purchased the American Museum in 
New York without a dollar, for I was not worth a 
dollar in the world. But I was never disheartened. 
I always felt that Icould make money fast enough, 
if I only set my mind to it. I remember meeting 
a friend in Broadway, a few weeks before I came 
in possession of the Museum. ; 

“ Well,” says I, “Mr. A., Iam going to buy the 
American Museum.” 


“ Buy it!’ says he, for he knew I had no prop- 
erty. ‘“ What do you intend buying it with ?” 


“ Brass,” I replied, “ for silver and gold I have 
none.” 

It was even so. Everybody who had any con- 
nection with theatrical, cireus or exhibition busi- 
ness, from Edmund Simpson, manager of the old 
Park Theater, or Wm. Niblo, down to the most 
humble puppet-showman of the day, knew me per- 
fectly well. Mr. Francis Olmsted, the owner of the 
Museum building, (now deceased), a noble whole- 
souled man as one often meets with, having con- 
sulted my references, who all concurred in telling 
him that I was a “ good showman and would doas 
I agreed,” accepted my proposition to give security 
for me in the purchase of the Museum collection, 
he appointing a money-taker at the door, and cred- 
iting to me, towards the purchase, all the money 
received after paying expenses, allowing me fifty 
dollars per month on which to support my family, 
consisting of a wife and three children. This was 
my own proposition, as I was determined so to live 
that six hundred dollars per annum should defray 
all the expenses of my family until I had paid for 
the Museum ; and my treasure of a wife (and such 


a wife zs a treasure) gladly assented to the arrange- 
ment, and expressed her willingness to cut the ex- 
penses down to four hundred dollars per annum, if 
necessary. 

One day, some six months after I had purchased 
the Museum, my friend Mr. Olmsted happened in 
at my ticket-office, at about twelve o'clock, and 
found me alone eating my dinner, which consisted 
of a few slices of corned beef and bread that I had 
brought from home in thé morning. 

aa this the way you eat your dinner,” he inqui- 
re 

“T have not eaten a warm dinner since I bought 
the Museum, except on the Sabbath,” I replied, 
“and I intend never to eat another on a week day 
until I get out of debt.” 

“ Ah! you are safe, and will pay for the Muse- 
um before the year is out,” he replied, slapping me 
familiarly on the shoulder; and he was right, for 
in less than a year from that period I was in full 
possession of the Museum as my own property, ev- 
ery cent paid out of the profits of the establish- 
ment. 

Had I been Jess economical, and less determined, 
my expenses would have kept pace with my in- 
come; I should have lost much valuable time in 
going home every day to my dinner; and my pre- 
sent situation would probably have been very dif- 
ferent from what it is. 

Men and women accustomed to gratify every 
whim and caprice, will find it hard at first to cut 
down their various unnecessary expenses, and will 
feel it a great self-denial to live in a smaller house 
than they have been accustomed to, with less ex- 
pensive furniture, less company, less costly clothing, 
a less number of balls, parties, theater-goings, car- 
riage-ridings, pleasure excursions, cigar-smokings, 
liquor-drinkings, d&c., &e., &e.; but, after all, if they 
will try the plan of laying by a “nest-egg,” or in 
other words, a small sum of money, after paying 
all expenses, they will be surprised at the pleasure 
to be derived from constantly adding to their little 
‘*pile,” as well as from all the economical habits 
which follow in the pursuit of this peculiar pleas- 
ure. 

The old suit of clothes, and the old bonnet and 
dress, will answer for another season; the Croton 
or spring water will taste better than champagne; 
a brisk walk will prove more exhilarating than a 
ride in the finest coach; a social family chat, an 
evening’s reading in the family circle, or an hour's 
play of “hunt the slipper” and “ blind man’s buff,” 
will be far more pleasant than a fifty or a five hun- 
dred dollar party, when the reflection on the diffe- 
rence in cost is indulged in by those who begin to 
know the pleasures of saving. 


Thousands of men are kept poor, and tens of 
thousands are made so, after they have acquired 
quite sufficient to support them well through life, 
in consequence of laying their plans of living on too 
expensive a platform. Some families in this coun- 
try expend twenty thousand dollars per annum, and 
some much more, and would scarcely know how to 
live on a less sum, 

Prosperity is a more severe ordeal than adver- 
sity, especially sudden prosperity. “Easy come, 
easy go,” is an old and true proverb. Pride, when 
permitted full sway, is the great undying canker- 
worm which gnaws the very vitals of a man’s 
worldly possessions, let them be small or great, 
hundreds or millions, Many persons as they begin 
to prosper, immediately commence expending for 
luxuries, until in a short time their expenses swal- 
low up their income, and they become ruined in 
their ridiculous attempts to keep up appearances, 
and make a “sensation.” 


I know a gentleman of fortune, who says, that 
when he first began to prosper, his wife would have 
a new and elegant sofa. “That sofa,” he says, 
“cost me thirty thousand dollars!” The riddle is 
thus explained. 

When the sofa reached the house, it was found 
necessary to get chairs to “match,” then sideboards, 
carpets, and tables, “to correspond” with them, and 
so on through the entire stock of furniture, when 
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last it was found that the house itself was quite 
too small and old-fashioned for the furniture, and a 
new one was built to correspond with the sofa 
and et ceteras ; “thus,” added my friend, “ running 
up an outlay of thirty thousand dollars caused by 
that single sofa, and saddling on me, in the shape 
of servants, equipage, and the necessary expenses 
attendant upon keeping up a fine ‘establishment, 
a yearly outlay of eleven thousand dollars, and a 
tight pinch at that; whereas, ten years ago, we 
lived with much more real comfort, because with 
much less care, on as many hundreds. “The truth 
is,” he continued, “that sofa would have brought me 
to inevitable bankruptcy, had not a most unexam- 
pled tide of prosperity kept me above it.” 

10th. Do not depend upon others—Your success 
must depend upon your own individual exertions. 
Trust not to the assistance of friends; but learn 
that every man must be the architect of his own 
fortune. And with proper attention to the forego- 
ing rules, and such observations as a man of sense 
will pick up in his own experience, the road to 
competence will not, I think, usually be found a 
difficult one. P. T. BARNUM, 

Bripgeprort, Conn., June 28, 1852. 








EDUCATION OF PAUPER CHILDREN 
IN LONDON. 


BY GEORGE COMBE. 


[The following very valuable communication, to 
the Scotsman, an Edinburgh paper, on pauper 
education, was made by the celebrated author of 
“The Constitution of Man,” during a recent visit to 
London. Its suggestions show a thorough acquain- 
tance with the wants of the human mind and 
body, and the application of correct principles to 
the elevation of those whom misfortune and pov- 
erty have placed at the substratum of society. 
Aside from the Christian philanthropy abounding 
in the article, there are economic and philosophi- 
cal suggestions which appeal to the political, pe- 
cuniary, aud social] interests of all our citizens. 

We commend the article to the careful perusal 
of all who love clear and benevolent truth, and 
have an interest in the elevation of the degraded 
and unfortunate. ] 

The treatment of pauper children is a subject of 
great public importance ; for on it depends whether 
society rears paupers to prey on its substance, as 
a slovenly farmer does weeds to abstract nutriment 
from his corn, or cuts off the supply by eradicating 
the evil at its source. Individuals fall into pau- 
perism in consequence of deficiency in bodily and 
mental vigor, or in skill and morality, to earn the 
means of their own subsistence. As a general 
rule, pauper children inherit from their parents 
the deficiencies which tend to pauperism, and no 
treatment of them can be wise, salutary, and truly 
economical, not to mention humane, which does 
not tend directly towards supplying their defects, 
and fitting them to act successfully their parts in 
social life. 

In Scotland, until a very recent period, immedi- 
ate economy was the thing chiefly looked to in 
managing the juvenile department of our pauper 
workhouses. The children were poorly fed, con- 
gregated in crowds, with little to stimulate their 
mental faculties or coporeal functions; taught lit- 
tle; and early drafted off to unskilled labor, and 
then left to shift for themselves, This treatment, 





by enfeebling the body and the brain, and omitting 
practical training in social arts and duties, was a 
direct cultivation of pauperism. It was similar to 
a farmer sowing the seeds of docks and thistles 
broadcast in his fields. A great improvement, there- 
fore, was made when the children were taken out 
of the workhouse, placed in respectable families in 
the country, and provided with the education and 
training which the peasantry and operative trades- 
men of our Scottish villages receive. In London 
a different plan has been followed, which I shall 
briefly describe trom personal observation. 

At Westow Hill, Norwood, about five miles south 
from Saint Paul’s, the “Central London District” 
has erected a school for pauper boys and girls. The 
locality is admirably chosen, The school stands 
on the summit of a hill rising between two and 
three hundred feet above the level of the sea, open 
to the sun and wind, free from damp, close upon a 
village, and within the circle of the London omni- 
bus drives. There are nine hundred children in 
the institution. The sleeping apartments of the 
boys contain each ninety beds, and two sleep in a 
bed. Ventilation is provided for by apertures in 
the walls, on a level with the floor, and in the ceil- 
ing, the latter communicating with a chimney, in 
which, however, no fire is lighted either in summer 
or winter, 
visited the rooms, and everything was clean and 
fresh to the senses; but this afforded no test of 
the sufficiency of the ventilation in the night, es- 
pecially in winter, when all the windows are 
closed. 

The boys and girls are reared separately, except 
when very young. There is an infant school in 
which lessons on objects in natural history are 
given. Both boys and girls attend this school. At 
amore advanced age they are separated and drafted 
into higher schools, in which reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, dictation, grammar, parsing, 
etymology, analysis of lessons, industrial mechan- 
ics, and vocal music are taught. By prayers, the 
Catechism, Bible lessons, and divine service on 
Sundays, their religious instruction is provided for. 

Three trades are taught to the boys—namely, 
shoemaking, tailoring, and sailoring. There are 
large paved yards, in one of which the upper 
deck, masts, and rigging of a ship are erected. 
The boys who desire to be sailors are here instructed 
and trained in everything connected with seaman- 
ship that can be learned without being afloat. In 
these yards they and the other boys are drilled, 
and play, and walk. The girls have a separate 
paved yard for their exercise. 

The lessons and recreative exercises are alter- 
nated, and each boy attends school four, and labors 
in the workshop two days in the week. They make 
all the shoes needed for the establishment, and 
also all the dresses for the boys. 

The girls receive a general education similar to 
that of the boys, and, besides, learn tosew. They 
make the dresses required for the female inmates, 
and they also wash and iron all the clothes. While 
washing, they sing altogether a series of songs to 
cheer them in their labor, and also, probably, to 
prevent them from making an unprofitable use of 
their tongues if not soemployed. They clean the 
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dormitories and wards, making the beds, and per- 
form all the other duties of female servants in a 
large family. Each girlattends the school three days 
in the week, and is employed the other three in 
sewing, washing, and working. 

The teachers, both male and female, appeared to 
be active, earnest, and energetic, and the whole 
establishment was unreservedly thrown open to 
public inspection. 

Here, then, there is much to commend. The in- 
struction given is useful; the provision for exer- 
cise and recreation is humane and salutary, and 
well calculated to strengthen the constitution; the 
workshops are invaluable adjuncts for training the 
children, not only in a rudimentary knowledge of 
the trades mentioned, but in habits of industry and 
application; and the plan of giving the boys four, 
and the girls three days of schooling in the week, 
alternated with two or three days of labor, is a 
happy thought, for it prevents both lessons and la- 
bor from becoming monotonous and tiresome. Both 
will be better performed in consequence of this in- 
terchange. 

Only one thing appeared to me to be omitted— 
namely, instruction in the physical and moral ele- 
ments and laws of the world into which the chil- 
dren must soon be introduced, and most of them 
without parents, guardians, or friends to counsel, 
instruct, and advise them. Some persons might 
perhaps ask what is the special advantage of 
teaching grammar, etymology, parsing, dictation, 
and history to pauper children; but I am glad to 
see such children disciplined in anything that will 
quicken and train their intellectual faculties. If, 
however, there be not time and opportunity for 
teaching them everything necessary to send them 
into social life properly qualified for their duties, I 
should prefer giving them instruction in some 
branches which are omitted, as more useful than 
some which are taught. For example, I heard the 
children repeat by rote the names of the Kings of 
England, beginning with William the Conqueror 
and coming down to the present reign, adding the 
years in which each sovereign ascended the throne 
and died. The accomplishment of this task must 
have consumed much time; yet of so little practi- 
cal value was it deemed by the teacher, that I saw 
him take up the printed table of the history and 
lock on to see that the repetition was correct; 
clearly proving that he had not himself considered 
it necessary to commit it to memory. If he could 
become, and discharge the duties of, a practical 
teacher without learning it by rote, could not the 
children be excellent shoemakers, tailors, and sail- 
ors, Without undergoing this drudgery ? 

On comparing the things taught in this and 
many other schools with the practical affairs of 
life, it appears to me clear that the studies have 
been devised by literary, and not by practical 
men. The grand aim of the lessons appears to be 
to make the children scholars, rather than intelli- 
gent workmen and members of society. I am 
aware that the scholar-like education is defended 
on the ground that it affords the best exercise for 
the intellectual faculties, and thus fits them mest 
effectually for subsequently acquiring practical 
knowledge. But while its efficacy in this respect 
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must, to some extent, be admitted, it appears to 
me to be a great error to look on it as a substitute 
for instruction in the objects and laws of physical 
and mental nature. Man’s highest intellectual at- 
tribute is his power of discerning the relation of 
cause and effect. Itis by this faculty that he com- 
prehends the capabilities of natural objects and 
beings to benefit or injure him ; by it that he wields 
those capabilities and turns them to his own ad- 
vantage ; by it that he reads the past with profit, 
and makes arrangements intelligently and with 
confidence for the future. Without it, he would 
take his place among the inferior animals. One 
object of teaching, therefore, should be to develop 
and apply this gift. But it cannot be applied 
without knowledge. It is not an intuitive power 
of discerning causes a priori, but only one of 
recognizing them after experience. A sound in- 
tellectual education, therefore, should commence by 
teaching children to observe accurately the forms, 
modes of existence, and qualities of external ob- 
jects and beings; the next to note diligently their 
modes of action; and the third, their efficiency as 
causes to produce good or evil according as they 
are applied. Language is needed to read, record, 
and communicate this and all other knowledge. 

In most common schools the teaching is confined 
too much to language, arithmetic, writing, and 
geography, to the omission of instruction and train- 
ing in this higher department of intellect. One 
evil consequence is that our adult people in general 
are not capable of comprehending and carrying 
steadily and consistently into practice schemes 
calculated to advance their own improvement, if 
they involve combinations of causes and a large 
interval of time. They are not sufficiently alive 
to the future; they cannot trace the relation of 
present efforts to distant good ; they are impatient; 
they require to be led or done for, for they cannot 
easily be made to do for themselves; they must 
be taught dogmatically, and this necessarily implies 
subjection to the propounder of the dogma, be he 
priest, politician, philosopher, or physician. 

If we teach children the structure, functions, and 
laws of health of the body, we shall awaken their 
reasoning powers to the perception of the founda- 
tions in nature of the precepts of which, as moral- 
ists and divines, we give them to practice cleanli- 
ness, temperance, and exercise. If we teach them 
the elements of chemistry and of the other natural 
sciences, we shall enable them to discern their true 
position on earth, ina focus, as it were, of causes 
which are constantly adding to, or subtracting 
from, their supplies of food, clothing, household 
plenishing, and every enjoyment of life. If we 
instruct them in man’s social duties as laid in his 
own mental constitution, and in his natural relations 
to the physical world and his fellow-men, we shall 
furnish them with rational and practical ideas of 
the origin of wealth, of the means by which they 
may acquire it, of the fund from which wages are 
paid, of the value of labor as a means of producing 
wealth, of the relative worth of skilled and un- 
skilled labor; of the value of habits of honesty 
and sobriety, industry, perseverance, and economy, 
and so forth. With such and other kindred knowl- 
edge, added to moral and religious training, they 
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would enter social life with the real attributes of 
human beings, and their subsequent conduct would 
probably be different from that which we have so 
long observed and lamented. 

This kind of instruction and training is particu- 
larly necessary to the classes who depend on labor 
for their subsistence, because without it they can- 
not acquire the knowledge and mental habits that 
will enable them to turn their labor to the best 
account, and to economise the produce of it when 
it is realized, So far, therefore, from the taunt that 
we propose to make pedantic philosophers of the 
working classes being well founded, I hold that the 
education here suggested is indispensably necessary 
to make them men of practical sense. 

That such instruction should be given to pauper 
children is particularly necessary, because from 
unfavorable original organization, want of parental 
guidance, and isolated position in social life, they 
need every aid that intelligence and humanity can 
extend to them to enable them to cope with the 
disadvantages and difficulties of their position. 


It may be objected that this would be turning . 


the world upside down, by giving to pauper chil- 
dren a higher education than is bestowed on the 
progeny of the middle and upper classes. I reply 
that the education is needed by the pauper chil- 
dren, and that the upper and middle classes are 
the best judges whether it is wanted by their 
offspring. If it be, they are able to provide it for 
them. 

I conclude by soliciting the attention of the 
guardians of the poor and the directors of the 
charitable institutions for education in Scotland, to 
the progress of their brethren in England in the 
instruction and training of the young, and beg of 
them to do justice to their country by keeping pace 
with the south in every social improvement. 
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DR. CHALMERS’ FACULTY OF 
NUMBER. 


[An article under this title, we clip from a recent 
number of the New York Observer, and to show 
our readers, not only the enormous development of 
his intellect as a whole, but the special prominence 
of the external angle of the brow in the region of 
the organs of Order and “ Number” or Calculation, 
we introduce an engraving made from a mask, or 
cast of the forehead and face of Dr. Chalmers.] 

“His taste for numerical arrangement was exhib- 
ited in the most insignificant actions and habits of 
his life. It regulated every part of his toilet, down 
even to the daily stropping of hisrazor. Beginning 
with his minimum which was two strokes, he added 
one stroke more each day successively till he got 
up to a number fixed on for his maximum, on reach- 
ing which, he reversed the process, diminishing the 
number of strokes each day, till the lowest point 
was touched; and so, by what he would have called 

series of oscillations between his maximum and 
his minumum, this matter of the stropping undevi- 
atingly progressed. It would be tedious, perhaps 
trifling, to tell how a like order was punctually ob- 
served in other parts of his toilet. He did almost 
every thing by numbers. His staff was put down 





to the ground regularly at each fourth footfall; 
and the number of its descents gave him a pretty 
accurate measure of the space over which he walked. 





Habit had rendered the counting of these descents 
an easy, indeed almost a mechanical operation ; so 
that, although meeting friends and sustaining an 
animated conversation, it still went on. This mode 
of measuring distances was variously applied. 
When he lived at No. 7, Inverleith Row, a compli- 


| cation of streets lay between him and the Univer- 


sity, and he imposed upon himself the problem of 
discovering a new route each day, and keeping a 
register of their relative lengths. Next to the plea- 
sure of being introduced to an altogether new lo- 


-eality, was that of thoroughly exploring one al- 


ready known. ‘I like” he said to one of his fa- 
vorite students, ‘ to find out new spots in places I 
am familiar with. The other day I had some time 
to spare, so I tried If I could extemporize a new 
route between Comely Bank and Inyerleith Row. I 
sauntered, rather dubious I must confess, up a sort 
of cart lane, and before I was aware, I got involved 
in the accessories of a farm-house, where I was set 
upon by a mastiff, and so obliged to turn back, 

“When in the spring of 1843, he removed to a 
dwelling house which he had built for himself at 
Morningside, as the distance was too great for him 
to walk from college, he generally drove to the out- 
skirts of the town. Whilst walking from Wright’s 
House, the point at which he was set down, to his 
house at Churchhill, he, one winter, kept an accu- 
rate reckoning of the number of persons he met on 
the road each day—curious to know whether a 
fixed average would be observed or whether it 
would vary as the days shortened or lengthened. 
Many more like instances might be quoted.” 





INHABITIVENESS—HOME. 


This faculty loves the locality, the place of 
home, not for its beauty, its wealth, or convenience, 
but because it is home. Its precincts are sacred 
to the soul for no reason but the simple one—“ Here 
is where I have always lived and thisis my home.” 
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The cat, governed by Inhabitiveness alone, or 
mainly, allows the family to depart, yet shivers 
and starves in the empty garret, while the dog, 
nurtured like the cat in the same house, possessing 
much stronger Adhesiveness than Inhabitiveness, 
leaves the old home, the only one he knows, and 
through the influence of Adhesiveness clings to 
his friends and becomes with them a homeless wan- 
derer if need be. We are often amused at the ef- 
forts of poetical and other writers to analyze char- 
acter without the aid of Phrenology. In the fol- 
lowing stanzas we perceive the strong elements of 
Adhesiveness and Amativeness joined with weaker 
Inhabitiveness, and the effort of the writer to ac- 
count for the love of home, by the strong ties of 
the former faculties, is clearly seen. True the 
other social faculties tie us to any place where 
their object, our friends, are; but, when one by one 
our friends die or depart, why do we still cling to 
the sacred spot “solitary andalone?” The answer 
is, Inhabitiveness gives the instinct. 
But we give the stanzas referred to:— 


“HOME IS WHERE THERE'S ONE TO LOVE US, 


“ Home’s not merely four square walls, 

Though with pictures hung and gilded: 
Home is where affection calls— 

Filled with shrines the heart hath builded ; 
Home !—go watch the faithful dove 

Sailing ’neath the heaven above us— 
Home is where there’s one to love! 

Home is where there’s one to love us! 


“ Home’s not merely roof and room, 
It needs something to endear it; 
Home is where the heart can bloom 3 
Where there’s some kind lip to cheer it! 
What is home with none to meet? 
None to welcome, none to greet us? 
Home is sweet—and only sweet— 
3 Where there’s one we love to meet us.” 


In the following we find a greater predominance 
of Inhabitiveness, yet to the love of home, as such, 
are added the endearments which the love of friends 
imparts. The very title of the two effusions in- 
dicates what faculties govern the writers. 


“THE OLD HOUSE. 


“ There’s a spot that I love, there’s a home that I prize, 

Far better than any on earth 5 

It is bound to my heart by the holiest ties, 
And I prize, oh! how fondly its worth ; 

Tis not beauty nor splendor endears it to me— 
Oh, no! for its grandeur hath flown ; 

But ’tis fofidest affection that binds me to thee, 
My old house—my dear happy home! 


“Oh! home—what dear magic is in that sound ; 

How closely it speaks to my heart; 

What a world of deep tenderness in thee is found; 
Oh! who from such treasures could part! 

Could barter the joys of a sweet home of love, 
For a path in a strange world unknown! 

Could seek for vain pleasures, and heartlessly rove, 
If they knew the real value of home? 


“Some sigh to be wealthy, some seek to be great, 

Some envy what others can do ; 

But oh! I’m content in my lowly estate, 
For the hearts all around me are true 5 

And ties that are nearest and dearest to me, 
And: hearts that are truly mine own, 

With fondest affection now bind me to thee, 
My old house—my dear happy home!” 


THE PHRENOLOGIST’S WHISPER. 


BY MRS, J, H. HANAFORD. 


“ Are you going to the party to night, Ellen?” 
asked the fashionable Miss Letitia Morgan, of her 
cousin Ellen Somers. “ Oh yes,” replied Ellen in 
a sprightly tone, “I presume we shall have a pleas- 
ant visit, for the lecturer of last evening is to be 
there, and I presume there will be some remarks 
on that interesting science of which he discoursed 
so eloquently, and perhaps some phrenological ex- 
aminations.” “Do you like Phrenology? To me it 
seems rather silly, and I am sure I do not believe 
that the lecturer could discover my character by 
examining my head,” said Letitia. “I think there 
is much truth in the science,” answered Ellen, “ and 
if so it is worthy of being understood. For my 
part, I was much interested last evening, and think 
I learned much that I did not know before, and 
that may be useful to me in after life.” “ Well,” 
added Letitia languidly and preparing to depart, 
“T shall expect to enjoy the evening because Wal- 
ter Landon, and Arthur Evins, and other pleasant 
beaux are to be there. My new dress is finished, 
and I shall not be eclipsed to-night by those odious 
Misses Turner who dress so well in general, on pur- 
pose to attract the gentlemen. Good morning.” 
“Good morning,” answered Ellen, and her cousin 
withdrew. Oh, how unlike were those two cousins! 
Ellen was a gentle, amiable, dignified woman; one 
who understood her position in society, and cared 
not for show and splendor, but rather to perform 
all her duties in that sphere wherein God had 
placed her. “ Alas,” thought she to herself, “how 
can Letitia think so much of dress and beaux and 
so little of mental and moral qualifications!” To 
the one, beauty of the mind was most attractive, 
to the other beauty of person. One looked at the 
personal qualities of an individual, his manners, 
address, amiability, and intelligence; the other de- 
sired to know his fortune, and position in fashion- 
able society. Why was this difference? Simply 
because their phrenological developments were dis- 
similar. 


Evening came and with it the crowd of invited 
guests assembled, Ellen and Letitia being among 
them. Music and conversation, varied as the tastes 
and mental habits of those engaged in them, occu- 
pied much of the fleeting season, and to Ellen’s 
great regret there was neither time nor opportunity 
for any phrenological examinations. She was privi- 
leged, however, to hear some of the instructive re- 
marks of the lecturer, and as often as possible 
made one of the circle which surrounded him, most 
of whom were enamored of the science, and desir- 
ous of gaining information. Toward the close of 
the evening, Letitia, who had purposely kept aloof, 
drew near to the scientific speaker, but it was no 
wish for knowledge, or sympathy with the Phre- 
nologist, which led her there. Walter Landon was 
the great attraction, and his magnetic power was 
in the great fortune which she knew he possessed, 
and which she would be very willing, as his wife, 
to share. The Phrenologist bent upon her a scien- 
tific gaze, and then observing that she accompanied 
Landon, for whose moral and intellectual abilities he 


had great esteem, he watched her conduct for a 
season. Ellen had already attracted his notice, and 
received more than a passing glance, for he was 
pleased with her appearance. Letitia endeavored 
to draw Landon into conversation with herself, but 
he was unusually taciturn. The lecturer had com- 
mented upon the lamentable fact, that young per- 
sons too often select companions for life, without 
any,regard to their phrenological developments, be- 
cause they are without a knowledge of the fact 
that those developments display character. Walter 
felt that it was his duty, as well as for his interest, 
to know something of that science which would en- 
able him to make a proper choice, as he felt inclined 
speedily to do. In the course of the conversation 
the lecturer placed himself at Landon’s side, and 
seizing the first opportunity, whispered something 
in his ear, which was heard by him with mingled 
emotions of gratitude and sorrow. 

Letitia was pleasing in her address when she 
chose to be, and possessed the too common art of 
hiding her real sentiments, in order to propitiate 
her companions, when they differed from her, and 
insensibly Landon had become pleased with her. 
But though he was grieved to learn from the Phre- 
nologist’s whisper that he thought her unworthy of 
him, he was grateful to him for the knowledge, 
since it might save him from much unhappiness, 
Several standing near, noticed the whisper; but 
few imagined that it had any connection with the 
fact that on that evening young Landon accompa- 
nied Ellen, instead of Letitia, to her home, and 
that he became a zealous student of Phrenology, 

A few years passed, and on a cold November 
afternoon the cars stoped at their usual place in the 
town of and the same phrenological lec- 
turer alighted from them, and was warmly received 
by Walter Landon, who immediately conducted 
him to his own home, where he was again warmly 
welcomed by Landon’s wife, who was none other 
than the former Ellen Somers. “No wonder,” 
said Landon, “that I am glad to meet you again, 
for it was through you instrumentality, in part, 
that I am favored with so excellent a wife. Your 
whisper was heeded by me, and I heartily thank 
you for those warning words. The lady, whose 
society you advised me to shun, has since proved 
herself a heartless devotee of fashion, and a lover 
of pleasure more than a lover of God.” 





Letitia had married one as worldly and heart- 
less as herself—a mere butterfly of fashion. Her 
large Acquisitiveness, unbalanced by her deficient 
moral faculties, led her to seek wealth and fashion- 
able distinction at all hazards, until, at last, both 
she and her miserable husband became involved 
in business transactions of a suspicious, if not guilty 
nature. “I rejoice,” said the Phrenologist “that 
my whisper was so kindly received, and has resul- 
ted so happily. I felt impelled to do so, believing 
it my mission to enlighten those around me on such 
points as far as possible. Had Letitia possessed 
a sincere desire for improvement, she might so 
have cultivated the deficient organs, and repressed 
the undue exercise of some others, that she could, 
at this time have been a happy and worthy woman.” 

“ As it was, she slighted your teachings,” replied 
Mr. Landon, “and my wife’s efforts, and behold the 
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sad result.” “You heeded our friend’s whisper, 
and we both became students of his favorite sci- 
ence,” added Mrs. Landon, with a pleasant smile 
“and behold the happy consequence.” 


Nantucket, Masu 
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PRACTICAL TEACHING. 


BY STEPHEN J, SEDGWICK. NUMBER Y. 
Cui bono ? 


We have attempted to bring before the mind of 
the reader, the actual labor of conducting a school. 
To this end we first introduced him to the place of 
labor, next the method of instruction, with a single 
subject and a single class, and lastly the combina- 
tion of classes, together with a few reflections that 
rose to our own mind naturally from the point we 
then occupied. The entire range of the classics, a 
full course of mathematics, the modern tongues, 
and the various branches of natural science, are 
to be taught in the same manner, with one restric- 
tion,—the farther the pupil advances, the more he 
is required to deal with principles and the laws of 
their combination. If we have succeeded in im- 
parting our idea, and the reader is now in posses- 
sion of the fact, that teaching is a laborious profes- 
sion, that it requires a vast amount of information, 
ready and efficient resources—physical, mental and 
moral—for all emergencies, a thorough insight into 
the characters and dispositions of those whom he 
is instructing, a tact and facility for illustrating, a 
living enthusiasm, such as shall cause every mind 
to feel there are no obstacles in the way that can- 
not be overcome, and an integrity and perseverance, 
though not known nor appreciated by the world, 
that never falters, but holds on to the boy for years 
if need be, until he is made a MAN. Then we ap- 
prehend there will not be much difficulty in seeing, 
why there are so few teachers and why these few 
are so little understood. 

We now ask, what is it for ? 

It is to develop the power of thought—a princi- 
ple which propagates itself forever. To give to 
the will determined modes of action—the will, that 
central principle of character, the determiner of 
man’s actions, whether good or ill, great or small. 

Come with me, my friend; let us walk to the 
foot of Canal-street, on Saturday, twelve o'clock, M. 
You have before you the Collins steamship Atlan- 
tic. The hundreds of people there assembled to 
witness her departure begin to assume a quiet air 
the bustle near the gang-plank ceases as it is un- 
shipped from her side. We know from the stillness 
pervading these ranks of people, that something of 
intense interest holds every mind—that subject is 
the towering majestic steamer before them. 


The tide is rising, and the current of the river 
will cause the steamer’s bow to swing round on the 
pier before she has headway enough to mind her 
helm. A steam tug or tow boat is attached to her 
bow to prevent the above result. The bell sounds; 
without noise her wheels, of forty feet diameter, 
begin their revolutions. The steamer at the bow 
pulls lustily; but as the Atlantic gathers her 
strength, this vessel is carried backward like a skiff, 
but it does its work, and our steamer rides fairly 


from her pier, Let us now step on board, in imag- 
ination. We pass unnoticed all her passengers, her 
freight, her palace cabins, and look in on her ma- 
chinery. Look, as we descend stair after stair, up- 
on this ponderous mass of iron. See those enor- 
mous cylinders and pistons, shafts and cranks. 
Observe more closely the steampipes running from 
those capacious boilers, the valves, the levers for 


opening and closing the same—the starting levers | 


or wheels, the rocking shaft and toes on the same. 
Observe the packing, the condenser, the force pump. 
You are bewildered with so much, as you see it all 
in motion. Well, we will not trouble you with the 
one hundred parts. We will rest. We will not 
ask you to follow her on her long way, to see 
her in her might cleaving the crested wave amid 
the lightning and roar of the tempest. 

Let us leave her, and imagine ourselves in the 
Allaire foundry on the East River side of our city, 
or in the Novelty Works. What are all of these 
menabout? Go through these extensive buildings, 
behold the vast quantities of melted iron which they 
are pouring down into these pits of sand and into 
these frames filled with the same material. What 
is it for? Come this way, and see them remoying 
from their beds great cylinders, and pieces of all 
shapes and dimensions. Let us see where they con- 
vey them. Ah, this must bea finishing-shop. They 
handle these masses like a plaything. How they 
turn and plane this cast iron, What room is this ? 
How neat the workmen look. How bright and 
keen their tools, This is the pattern-makers’ room, 
As he is finishing that complicated pattern, observe 
how intently he watches and measures that piece 
of paper before him. What canit be? It is all 
covered with lines and figures; he has met with 
something he does not understand, or he may wish 
to ask some question concerning it. He takes it to 
another room; we follow and there see twenty or 
thirty men, some seated and others standing at ta- 
bles, all engaged in making marks on paper. What 
are they about? In a small part of this room, sep- 
arated from the main one by a railing, at a desk, 
sits a man, and as he looks over certain papers, he 
hands them to those without, and they commence 
their work. My friend, in that brain is a perfect 
image of the engine of a steamer like your noble 
Atlantic. 

There it is, and it must emanate from it, or never 
come at all. And the threads of thought from that 
mind, run through every movement of every de- 
partment of that vast workshop, and the resolution 
and composition of forces of which the workmen 
and owners never dream, are under that mind’s 
eye. Do you think he deserves credit for his 
thought? Undoubtedly he does, and receives 1t. 
He brings his ideal to the world through the agen- 
cy of matter, and he is crowned with riches and 
honor. But the teacher creates this man’s power of 
thought, and for doing so, “he is nothing but a 
schoolmaster.” A wave mightier than the rest 
sweeps over the draughtsman’s work, and it is gone 
forever, but the devastation of the elements 
and death itself does not stop nor erase the teach- 
er’s work, 

Again, we, stand and contemplate the ‘ Voyage of 
Life, a series of four paintings by Thomas Cole ; 


and while we look on them and on their endless 
beauties, we read the great design—the history of 
a life—a life from the dark, unknown cavern of the 
Past, through all the gorgeousness and dreaminess 
of youthful hours; through the more clearly defi- 
ned landscape of manhood, with its purer, cooler 
sky, which mantles the temple of Fame; through 
the trying hours of peril bordering on the brink of 
despair to the last scene, the submissive state of 
exhausted powers; andas the old man sits in his 
shattered and storm-beaten boat, which is moving 
on those turbid waters towards the thick sombre 
cloud which will soon veil him from sight, we feel 
the artist’s triumph complete. 

But shall we, in our admiration of the canvas, 
forget the mind that placed it there? We might 
pass thus through every department of life. It 
would require volumes, instead of lines, to show 
all the triumphs of mind! Everything we see or 
know, the operations of nature excepted, is the re- 
sult of the energies of mind. Shall we forget the 
cause, in our admiration of the effect ? 

This power of thought is the distinguishing char- 
acteristic among men. The man who can think 
continuously and consecutively, wears a different 
expression in his face from the one who cannot- 
The universe becomes to us a different thing as we ac- 
quire the power of entering her secret places. See 
the child as he frolics on the green in his innocency 
and simplicity. The grain fields are more yellow, 
the waters more blue and bright, and the sky but 
a little way off. As he sinks to his*pillow of rest 
every care is forgotten, and it is because there is 
no recognition of those all-pervading laws that are 
ever acting around and on him, and which he must 
see if he ever learns to think far. He can enter no 
department, and not find it under the dominion of 
law. Look out on the unclouded sky. What is 
there but countless numbers of shining points scat- 
tered in wild confusion? How many minds in the 
long train of bygone ages, have looked and been 
bewildered by the sight! But let a man of thought 
—a Newton, a Euler, or a La Place, fix his eye on 
the scene. Beneath that gaze the confusion melts 
away. The seeming convexity, the azure canopy 
—the deception of our senses—breaks into an infi- 
nite perspective filled with countless systems, each 
involving the intricate mechanism of a thousand 
worlds, moving in the implicit obedience of law. 

Parent, as you love your son, and as you would 
willingly give any reasonable thing to have him 
become the possessor of this wonderful power, 
remember, and teach him to remember, that “ it 
comes not by inspiration. It is not borne to us on 
the wings of the wind. It can neither be extorted 
by power, nor purchased by wealth; but is the 
sure reward of diligent and assiduous labor.” 


Teacher, you need scarcely be told, that ours is 
an arduous and animportant task. Let us be faith- 
ful and shun not to declare the whole counsel of 
truth, Let us aim to carry ourselves to the high- 
est point of perfection in our profession. How 
much may depend on our efforts, we cannot tell. 
Our views should embrace the world. A word fit- 
ly spoken, or a deed fitly done, may influence per- 
manently untold numbers of our fellow beings. 
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There are dark places on the earth, filled with vio- 
lence; subtle and destructive principles are stealing 
their way, wherever they may, Give the sons and 
daughters committed to our charge, the power 
of thought, and with it the power of truth, 
and a just regard for the rights of others. Days 
yet to come, will tell whether we were for human- 
ity, or against it. 





CASE OF SOMNAMBULISM 
AND PROPHETIC DREAMING. 


A lady having been interested in the perusal of 
an article on Somnambulism, published in this 
Journal some time since, communicates the follow- 
ing interesting facts as among the particulars of 
her own psychological experience. After speaking 
of a course of unwitting physiological infractions 
and medical victimization, by which she lost her 


health and became a confirmed dyspeptic, she pro- 


ceeds thus :— 

“Tt was at this period, when the enfeebled or- 
gans rejected the most simple nourishment, and the 
morbid appetite was more clamorous than when in 
health, that I became quite noted for sleepwalk- 
ing. I would get up at night, go softly into the 
pantry, and help myself plentifully to all the good 
things I could find. The moment I awoke in the 
morning, I commenced vomiting, and threw up ma- 
ny things that I knew positively I had never swal- 
lowed. I, of course, had no knowledge of what I 
did in my sleep. 

“This was a constant practice for some weeks. My 
friends became greatly alarmed. They thought I 
was playing off the grossest deception. What else 
could they think? In vain they threatened and 
entreated. Vain were all my protestations of in- 
nocence. The proof of my guilt was before us; and 
yet, in the sincerity of my soul, I could say, “In 
this thing I am innocent.” 

“One night, after several weeks of painful anxi- 
ety, my father, as he lay awake, heard a slight 
noise upon the stairs. Getting up to see what it 
might be, he saw me in my night-dress stealing 
along toward the pantry. He saw ata glance that 
I was utterly unconscious of what I was doing. He 
did not wake me however, but waited to see what 
IT would do. I entered the closet and made a 
hearty meal; and he said, he never in his life saw 
a person eat when it seemed to do them so much 
good. He said he was very much amused to see 
how much art I used to remove all evidence of my 
night’s work ; and so effectually did I do this, that 
no one ever suspected it till I was caught in the act, 
Next morn I awoke as usual, too sick to raise my 
head from the pillow ; and O how thankful was J, 
when my father entered my room with asmile, say- 
ing he could explain the mystery. 

“For many years after this, on retiring at night, 
I had a strong cord fastened arourffl me and secu- 
red to the bed-post in such a way that I could not 
remove it myself. How many times I awoke, and 
found myself tugging away with might and main 
to break the restraining cord! If this was omitted, 
I was sure to get up and do some kind of mischief. 
At one time I broke all the teeth from a valuable 
hair comb; another time I prepared breakfast, 


made the coffee, and after arranging everything 
more properly than I could have done it when 
awake, I called the family, and wept because they 
did not come. This was the last of my sleep-walk- 
ing. From this time I was not permitted to sleep 
alone. 

“ But now comes the strangest part of my story. 
From that period up to the present time, I have 
very eften seen in my sleep transactions, that after 
a few weeks or days transpired exactly in accord- 
ance with my dream. At one time I dreamed that 
a horrible disease had prostrated one of our neigh- 
bors—a lady who was then in good health. I saw 
in my sleep the doctor’s horse stand at the gate, 
saw the lady die, and heard my sisters express 
their fears of taking the disease if they went in to 
dress the corpse. But I thought they did go, and 
that one of them caught the disease ; I saw her in 
a dark room, her whole person covered with a 
loathsome eruption ; I saw her yet better, go to the 
door and take cold. Then came a relapse, but ina 
somewhat different form, Then one and another of 
our family came down with the same terrible dis- 
ease, until we were all sick together. The neigh- 
bors stood aloof, for fear of the contagion; and we 
were left almost alone in our afiliction. 


“Such was the dream; I related it in the morn- 
ing, but thought no more of it. Two weeks passed 
by, and the same lady was taken sick with measles 
in its most malignant and contagious form, The 
neighbors all fled from the house in terror, except 
my two sisters. The lady died, and then I heard 
again the same remarks about dressing the corpse 
that I heard in my sleep. I spoke of it at the time 
as a strange coincidence, and one of them said she 
wondered if the rest would come truealso. Suffice 
it to say, it.did, even to the most trifling particular. 
My sister took the disease, and was very sick. Re- 
covering, she went to the door and took cold. The 
same day she was exposed to the small pox, and 
again she was brought to the very brink of the 
grave. We all took the disease from her, and were 
all sick together. 


“ Another time I was away from home, and I 
dreamed that an invalid sister was sick and dying. 
I saw her laid out after death, in my sleep, and 
witnessed a post mortem examination. The body, 
before burial, and the grave, after the funeral, were 
closely watched, lest the corpse should be stolen 
by medical students. This, and other circum- 
stances too numerous to mention, I saw in my 
dream. The very next day, the news came that 
my sister was dead! And not only so, but every- 
thing transpired just as I saw it in sleep. 

“ A few days since we engaged a girl to do our 
housework, The next night I dreamed that she 
was sick, and could not come. But I saw another 
doing the work, whom we called Lizzy. Next 
morning I told my sisters that Miss C. would not 
come to us, that sickness would prevent. They 
did not believe me, of course, until a note came, 
saying she had a severe cold and could not come, 
But we have now another girl and her name is 
Lizzy. 

“Now, sirs, can you tell me a reason for all this? 
Yea, all this, and much, very much, more of the 
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same character! ‘'o me it is wonderful—past my 


comprehension entirely.” E, W. A. 


The facts stated by our fair correspondent, are 
truly wonderful, but we can give no farther expla- 
nation of them than that suggested in the different 
psychological articles heretofore published in this 
Journal, viz: that the human mind, and hence 
each one of its compound faculties, has a spiritual 
as well as an ordinary and normal function; and 
that in conditions favorable to the development of 
the spiritual powers, the mind may have percep- 
tions altogether beyond the sphere of its ordinary 
operations. 


—_—___~<0e>—_______ 


A FEW WORDS TO TEACHERS 
BY ONE OF THEIR NUMBER. 


The occupation of teaching presents more oppor- 
tunities for jobserving undisguised human nature 
than any other business or profession. It brings 
us in contact with those who are too young to dis- 
guise their natural feelings successfully, and we 
learn from reading the open manifestations of the 
boy to fathom the hidden mysteries of the man, 
The teacher daily observes the peculiar character- 
istics of many different dispositions, and all acting 
nearly free from the disguise with which maturer 
age invests all acts and expressions; their minds 
develop under his eye, and he has opportunities to 
observe the growth, development, and effect of in- 
creased circumspection upon the mind and heart, 
If he is no more than a careless observer of men, 
he cannot but gain a fund of knowledge, useful 
alike to himself and to others, 

As the school-room is thus acknowledged to be 
the best place for observing human nature, I am 
rejoiced to see so many teachers turning their at- 
tention to the science of Phrenology. Almost 
every one can communicate some valuable informa- 
tion or suggestion, and consequently I would pro- 
pose that each and every one, having different 
grades and nations of scholars under charge, ex- 
amine the peculiar natural and national character- 
istics of each, and send the same to some popular 
journal devoted to the cause of education and Phre- 
nology. 

I am persuaded that more light might be dis- 
seminated in this manner ; that many young per- 
sons, at present preparing for the business, would 
gain a vast fund of information before setting out 
in life, and thus be years in advance of their pre- 
decessors; that many would be attracted to the 
business from the interest these truths would ex- 
cite in their minds, and the number of those teach- 
ing Phrenologically be thus greatly increased ; that 
the attention of parents and guardians would be 
arrested,.and they induced to examine for them- 
selves, and, as a natural sequence of such exami- 
pation, the number of believers and yotaries be 
greatly increased ; and that teachers would in- this 
manner gain many valuable suggestions from each 
other, and thus be enabled the more successfully to 
combat error and prejudice, and bring the minds of 
both old and young out of darkness into light. 

I have taught for several years and find myself 
more and more successful as I advance in the 
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knowledge of human nature, which Phrenology 
affords me, and were the science and all desires for 
its pursuit to be blotted from my mind, I should 
consider myself unqualified to pursue my business 
a day longer. Some one may suggest that a per- 
son could succeed equally well without a knowl- 
edge of Phrenology and with a knowledge of 
Physiognomy, but this I flatly deny. The latter 
shows us merely the effects, and that too in a very 
imperfect manner, while the former explains the 
cause ; and certainly we are better able to observe 
and use effects when we are acquainted with causes, 
than we are when we know nothing of first princi- 
ples and are merely acquainted with effects. And all 
such knowledge must necessarily be obscure, and 
be hedged in with too many uncertainties to be 
universal in its application. And thus it has ever 
been. Physiognomy, before the discovery of Phre- 
nology, was merely a collection of a few general 
truths, mixed with error, prejudice, and supersti- 
tion, and the human mind, in endeavoring to ap- 
ply these few disjointed, and often contradictory 
statements, misnamed truths, resembled a man 
groping his way through the intricacies of a laby- 
rinth without a clue by which to find his way out 
of darkness into light. But Phrenology furnishes 
that clue. The mind of man is no longer the same 
deep labyrinth to man ; its mysteries are becoming 
more and more apparent to the inquirer’s eye, and 
the more minds there are employed in studying 
their own and their neighbor’s natures, the greater 
the advance of light and knowledge. For a full 
examination into the comparative merits of Physi- 
ognomy and Phrenology, the reader is referred to 
the January numbers of the Phrenological Jour- 
nal for the years 1851 and 1852. 

I shall follow up these remarks by a few state- 
ments in regard to my own experience, which will, 
I trust, prove of interest to the reader, and pro- 
voke other teachers to more profound and profita- 
ble investigations. 

I have under my charge a school of boys, thirty- 
six of whom are of English and American, or 
Anglo-Saxon, descent. They are all from the low- 
est grades of society, having parents in almost 
every case distressedly poor, rendered so either by 
crime, the consequences of criminal living, or by 
misfortunes. 

The children of the former class I find invariably 
harder to manage and less rapid in their advance 
in their studies than those of the latter. The cause 
is probably the transmission of weakened and vi- 
tiated mental and moral powers, the sequences of 
unholy and unhealthy living. I have noticed that 
the children of parents given to the indulgence of 
their appetities for food and drink, inherit the same 
appetites in an increased degree, and bear evident 
marks of their degraded state in their whole 
physical organization, so that persons, given to 
such observations, can go into an assemblage of 
children and pick out those thus unfortunate in 
their birth and training. I would ask teachers 
if they do not find such with larger gustatory ap- 
paratus generally, less refined in their words, 
thoughts, and deeds, and more liable to acquire 
unseemly habits than the children of temperate 
and moral parents. Such at least has been my ex- 
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perience, and increased observation will only cor- 
roborate it. 

Iam acquainted with a large family who illus- 
trate the laws of hereditary transmission in a strik- 
ing manner. The eldest children are high-minded, 
intelligent, and extremely intellectual; the others, 
born after the father had acquired intemperate 
habits, are less endowed mentally and physically, 
are less human and more animal, have less powers 
of mind, and greater powers of passion and appe- 
tite, give me more trouble in their management, 
and are manifestly of a coarser and more vitiated 
organization. 

If parents understood these truths they would 
not wonder why it is that one of their children is 
pure, high-minded, virtuous and moral, and another 
given to the gratification of every sensual appe- 
tite, a shame to his parents, a nuisance to commu- 
nity, and a curse to himself. 

And what has been said in regard to the animal 
appetites is equally true of all the faculties and 
powers of the frame. 


But, to return to the boys; they are all, with but 
few exceptions, energetic, lively, and active in their 
movements, passionate, headstrong, willful, and 
contentious; yet cautious in their feelings, quick, 
vacillating, and forcible in the workings of their 
minds ; rather wanting in respect for superiors, and 
almost invariably kind and feeling in their dealings 
with each other. 

From the exhibitions of these traits Ihave from 
time to time made examinations, and the following 
is the record. 

Their intense activity and energy first attracted 
my attention and led me to examine them in regard 
to their propelling and executive faculties. These 
I proved to be large, as the following will show :-— 


Combativeness, Destructiveness. 
Average rs. 6 
HA ire : 9 6 
TATE Gs 9:06 =,0/0:5 17 14 
Very large ... 4 13 


The other propellers are equally large as a 
general thing, but it would take too much time and 
space to specify the number and degree of each. 

I had expected to find a good development of 
these organs, but they were much larger than I 
had supposed. The two in question I found in 
almost every case balanced by large Cautiousness, 
which organ I find generally much more sharp or 
active than any of the others; at least its mani- 
festations are much more obvious. From the very 
large development of Cautiousness, and a corres- 
pondingly small development of Veneration, they 
obviously obey from fear and not from respect, and 
their religion would be a religion of fear, not of 
reverence—of Cautiousness and not of Veneration- 
Taking them to be a fair average of the Anglo- 
Saxon race generally, we have a clue to their irre- 
ligious tendencies so apparent to the eye of every 
observer. 

Veneration and Cautiousness were developed as 
follows :— 


Veneration. Cautiousuess. 
SMALL ciete srapierars 
AVEYAZe ......0. a6 8 1 
GL Wek oe uiew stele 11 10 
aT GO sists outa’ Sic 5 9 
Very Darge. si. 3. 0 15 


Firmness I found well developed, and in one or 
two cases unconquerably so. I find the best 
method of dealing with this organ is to appeal to 
the reason and the moral feelings. Fear will some- 
times conquer them, but brute force seldom, or 
never. 

Benevolence is also a leading characteristic of 
them all. Inno single instance did I find a de- 
ficiency, and the general good feeling among them 
is really delightful to behold. Their kindness to- 
wards each other is one great redeeming trait in 
their otherwise faulty natures. Their Firmness and 
Benevolence stand thus :-— 


Firmness. . 
Mall cil aak wnwidis s * thes Gite 
AVGLARS, Ci 5 owls 10 4 
Malla ae tas odes 7 12 
EEO s powers © ten? 15 15 
Wery lateen syst 2 5 


I find few, very few, with coarse organizations, 
and but one very coarse, and his near approach to 
the lower animals is somewhat redeemed by a kind 
and feeling heart. 

Some may object to their being taken as a fair 
average of the Anglo-Saxon race on account of 
their low extraction, but their actions speak louder 
than any word of mine. They behave themselves 
equally well, under my mode of training, with 
children who come from a purer parentage, 
and are, if I mistake not, more ambitious to rise 
above their present unfavorable situations, 

As far as these observations have extended, 
these same boys have been shown to possess all 
the leading peculiarities of the race to which they 
belong, namely, indomitable courage, energy, and 
fixedness of will; great caution and kindness, and 
a want of the higher feelings of devotion and re- 
spect. An equal number of the same race, drawn 
from any part of the country, would, in all proba- 
bility, present much of the same relative sizes and 
proportions of organs as here stated. 

Other characteristics remain untouched, but 
(should this be favorably received) they will be 
considered in a future article; together with the 
best manner of managing such non-elastic ma- 
terial. 

If those teachers having different nations of 
scholars under their charge would make similar 
statements; the peculiar national characteristics of 
each might be observed, and the effect of such a 
course would be to draw increased attention to the 
science, and increased diffusion of its principles and 
teachings. 

It is for this purpose that these observations have 
been made, and if they succeed in but one instance 
in producing the desired effect the labor of their 
compilation will be amply repaid. 

The science courts investigation, and it is to be 
hoped that all, now unacquainted with its teachings, 
will be induced _to bring all their powers of invyes- 
tigation and reason to bear upon the subject, and 
open their minds to the irresistible conclusions to 
which such a course invariably leads. Should such 


investigation lead to a contrary result it would still 
be much more pleasant and profitable to meet 
educated opponents, those accustomed to think 
deeply on all subjects presented to their minds, 
and opposed to the science from conviction, than 
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with those wholly unacquainted with its first prin- 
ciples, and opposed to them from ignorant preju- 
dice and not from an enlightened knowledge and 
belief. 

The more of the former we have at the expense 
of the latter, the greater the advance of these 
truths, as it is always an easier matter to convince 
a refined and educated mind, than to overcome the 
blindness and superstitious prejudices of the igno- 
rant, illiterate, and ill-bred. W. 0. A. 


—____~8 oe» —______—_ 


LIVE A VIRTUOUS LIFE. 


ae 

We cannot live always. Life is but a span—a 
thread trembling between the glittering blades of 
Fate. Let us live while we live—eat, drink, and 
be merry, for to-morrow we die. Alas, what a 
mistake! But it is thus the majority of mankind 
reasons, when it reasons at all, 

Take men by the hand and calm them for a 
moment from the feverish chase, and call their 
attention to the solemn, yea awful, fact, that they 
have an eternity of individual existence before 
them, and they close their eyes in mock solemnity, 
saying, Have we not paid our tithes? Have we 
not visited the poor, put forth our hand to the 
down-trodden, observed the ceremonies which our 
church requires? What else shall we do? This 
world was made for our enjoyment. We are the 
lords thereof—let us extract the sweetness ere it 
flies. And wildly on they go—shall it be said—to 
destruction? Aye, and destruction which has no 
hope! Or perhaps they say, with much show of 
philosophic plausibility, Have we not passions 
implanted in us by the God of nature? Have we 
not affections? What but a hypocritical gloom or 
morbid sentimentality shall hinder us from enjoy- 
ing to the utmost those impulses which a kind 
Creator has given us? How shall they be 
answered ? 

To afford an answer, and exhort the erring to a 
better course, and to comfort, if we may, that pre- 
cious few which are struggling against the dominion 
of inherited morbid sensibilities, and the destructive 
effects of artificial education, is the purpose of this 
article. 

Let us, like an economical laborer having his 
whole task in view, lay out our work. 

I. What is a virtuous life ? 

II. Why should we live a virtuous life? And 

IIL. What are its advantages ? 

J. What is a virtuous life? It is a life where 
every action comes from the stimulus of pure 
motives through a healthy organization. This is a 
rigid definition. And were we not disposed to give 
more latitude than it implies, we should exclude 
all from the possibility of living a truly virtuous 
life. But though we give latitude, it is only to the 
latter clause. Zhaé, like the dividend in mathe- 
matics, must determine not only the ratio but the 
denomination of the result of following pure mo- 
tives. 

That we must haye pure motives as a ruling 
stimulus, is absolutely necessary to a virtuous life. 
, And here occurs another inquiry. How does a: 





diseased organization, I mean bodily and mentally, 
and consequently morally diseased organization, 
detract from a pure life? The following proposi- 
tions may be laid down as an answer to this 
interrogatory: All that is unnatural is diseased : 
All that is diseased is impure: Nothing absolute- 
ly pure can come from anything in any degree 
impure, if a condition of perfect purity in result 
be freedom from impurity in the premises. 'These 
propositions, though savoring of dry logic, are 
capable of abundant demonstration. Ask the mur- 
derer what nerves his arm to plunge the deadly 
weapon of his hate—his cupidity or his wanton- 
ness. Ask the gambler what steels his soul 
against the devastation of the fair hopes of all who 
go aside with him. Ask the drunkard what 
makes him laugh that demoniacal laugh at the 
cries for bread uttered by his own offspring. Ask 
the seducer what causes him to exult with satanic 
pride over the dearest ruin that man ever wrought. 
What think ye would be their answers ? 

Could their inmost hearts be unveiled; could 
ye destroy hope, and bid despair take the voice of 
truth, they would moan in dreary chorus: It is dis- 
ease, it is corruption. Flowers sprang up along 
the path of our youth; sweet skies smiled vpon 
us; we were happy, and dreamed of, hoped for, 
happiness. But a strange infatuation beset us. One 
by one, our pure motives departed, and we were 
plunged into a round of artificial pleasures, of fe- 
verish excitements, until the first crime opened the 
gate to that burning hell which is to be our eternal 
portion. 

It is disease, it is corruption, they say. Disease 
of what? Corruption of what? Not of the body, 
nor of the mind exclusively, but of the whole man. 
Disease planted there by the artificial habits of soci- 
ety, perhaps inherited—for the sins of the father go 
down even to the third and fourth generation— 
perhaps infused into the fountain of innocence, of 
natal purity. Disease that eats its dreadful course 
through all the avenues of life, exhaling rank va- 
pors which hide whatsoever is comely and good, 
dazzling the bewildered vision with false images 
that crumble as corroding ashes in the grasp. 

Disease thus planted within—and who of us is 
free from it—how long will the mere determination 
to do right, secure us the predominance of pure 
motives? Must we not say, that a certain amount 
of disease will overcome the strongest will, and 
plunge us into that state where there is no more 
hope ? 

In short, we have but to look carefully and 
patiently within ourselves, the best of us, for one 
fleeting hour, to see how disease, even of the body 
alone, poisons every impulse of goodness, How 
difficult it is, even with the strongest effort of the 
will, to check those erratic desires which we feel 
to be unnatural, which we despise in others, and 
abhor in ourselves. Desires which without the 
goading of disease, were unknown. 

And if bodily disease be so terrible, what must 
be said of moral disease? It may be answered, 
that moral disease is wholly incompatible with 
moral uprightness. Notso. Perfect moral health 
is perhaps impossible in the present state of things, 
yet moral uprightness may be found. Although 
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moral and physical health are both conditions ne- 
cessary to perfect purity, still a degree of disease 
in both may be endured. It is only when disease 
So corrupts the whole man, that his will to do 
right is thwarted, is made of no avail by the arti- 
ficial impulses which are begotten of his condition, 
that we can say he is incapable of moral upright- 
ness. But we have dwelt long enough here to 
serve the present purpose. Let us now examine— 


II, Why should we lead a virtuous life? This 
may be answered briefly thus: Because to live 
virtuously, is to secure the greatest amount of true 
happiness. To those whose reasoning we are 
attempting to answer, this will appear entirely 
false, indeed will be to many incomprehensible. 
He who sits at the table of so-called luxuries looks 
upon the man who feeds temperately upon what 
science approves, with contempt, softened perhaps 
by pity. Why? Because he, the former, is blinded. 
He is an illustration of the very many phases of 
physical and moral disease, in which everything 
appears through a false and distorting medium. It 
is impossible for him to see his own condition or 
that of his temperate neighbor in their true light 
until he abandon the causes of his corruption and 
become in a measure healed. But the leading 
statement is true, though this large and imposing 
class deny it, namely, a virtuous life affords the 
greatest possible amount of true happiness. Ho- 
ping the reader's patience will abound toward us, 
we will attempt to illustrate it. 

We are so organized that our pleasures must be 
limited in intensity. To go beyond a certain point, 
is to produce a stupefaction which not only renders 
us incapable of enjoyment, but destroys our elas- 
ticity, rendering every subsequent reaction more 
depressing, until we are, long before the time, worn 
out bodily, and consequently ruined for true enjoy- 
ment in this world from any source whatever. 
There is a medium to be obseryed—a harmony to 
be preserved within ourselves towards outer, un- 
contaminated nature, and towards the Godin whom 
we live, move, and have our being. Just so far as 
we fail to preserve this harmony do we miss of 
real happiness. The first condition, as already 
hinted at, of this harmony, is, perhaps, health of 
body; the second and more vital condition, is 
moral health. 


To preserve this harmony, is to live a virtuous 
life. Is not this enough? If our argument admits 
of the inference given it—and who that has looked 
within himself with a clear vision candeny it? Is 
there not sufficient inducement in this to live a vir- 
tuous life, or must we go on and notice the neces- 
sity of keeping this harmony, in order to realize 
genuine religious emotions—the predominance of 
the moral over the animal nature? Thus fitting 
ourselves for a happy futurity. This, little as it is 
appreciated, is really the greater inducement. We 
say, little as it is appreciated, for few comparatively 
have a healthful longing for religious enjoyment ; 
and of that few, less seem to know what is to be 
done to secure it. But the examination of this, is 
not legitimately a part of our task; therefore, we 
leave it, and also leave our remaining remarks, to 
a future number. } 
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SKY-RIDING. 


M. Perry, an engraving of whose aerial steam- 
ship we published in July, has succeeded in getting 
above terra firma with his vessel. He made an as- 
cension at Bridgeport, Conn., on Thursday, the 22d 
of July, accompanied by two of his friends. They 
reached an altitude of 22,000 feet above the sur- 
face of the earth; and after enjoying their aerial 
tour to their perfect satisfaction, descended at River 
Head, Long Island, fifty-two miles from Bridgeport, 
M. Petin publishes an enthusiastic description of 
his flight, which we copy :— 

“With the rapidity of an arrow, we were, in a 
few minutes, to a height of 10,000 feet. We yet 
heard the huzzas which were sent to us from our 
friends below, and felt the vibrations in the ropes 
of our balloon. We now saw the cities, villages, 
woods, and rivers, as an unsurpassed landscape. In 
a beautiful frame of green we saw,the public build- 
ings and churches of Bridgeport, whose domes and 
spires, gilded by the sun, shone like gold and pearls 
beneath us. We saw the city of New Haven with 
its pleasant greens, and on the other side, the villa- 
ges of Fairfield, Westport, Southport, Norwalk, 
Stamford, New Rochelle, and a thousand other 
scenes of domestic tranquillity and happiness, so 
highly favored by the Creator of the world. 

“Far beneath us, shining like molten silver, lay 
Long Island Sound, dotted with vessels which ap- 
peared like specks upon its bosom, while Long Isl- 
and appeared in the distance, and far beyond, the 
broad expanse of ocean. 

“We observed the direction of our currents—it 
was the fifth time we changed them—and we found 
a constant current 15,000 feet from the earth, from 
east to west, which would take us over the American 
continent—a current known already to extend over 
13,000 miles. Below, and about 4,000 feet from 
the earth, is a current in a contrary direction, which 
would take us to Europe in less than four days, if 
it were the willof the Supreme Being. At the 
height we now were, (13,000 feet,) the balloon ap- 
peared to us like a vast ruby framed by the azure. 
It threw its large shadow on the clouds, and gave 
us an image of an aerial Venus, I threw out more 
ballast, and we ascended nearly as far as it is pos- 
sible for human beings to exist; we had reached 
22,000 feet. The earth appeared a chaos. Ther- 
mometer 9° below zero. The cold was intense; a 
heavy hail-storm, held in the air by a power un- 
known to us, probably an electric power, enveloped 
us ina thrilling and awful manner. Respiration 
was almost impossible, and we could not hear each 
other speak. One of our companions being be- 
numbed, fell into a profound sleep. We felt so 
weak, that my other companion and myself were 
hardly able to open the valve. At last we succeed- 
ed in opening it, and we descended rapidly to an 
altitude of 13,000 feet. 

“The imagination of one exalted to such a height 
grows vivid and warm; as the body becomes dull 
and chilled. For us, no reality, no limits were ex- 
isting. The dreams of Bernardine and St. Pierre 
were realized—universal peace seemed to be on 
earth, and the whole globe were united states. But 
a strong condensation of the gas brought us back 


to the reality of terrestial objects, and we descend- 
ed to the ground.” 

[The following thrilling narrative of Mr. Wise’s 
181st aerial yoyage, made from Portsmouth, Ohio, 
in June last, will be read in connection with the 
above with unqualified interest. Some new and 
important facts relative to winds, storms, and elec- 
tricity, may be gained by its perusal. ] 

“The 3d of June was ushered in with squalls and 
thunder-clouds, which continued until setting sun, 
The nature of the weather was such, that few ex- 
pected to see a balloon ascension, if one should be 
attempted. After I had commenced the inflation 
of the aerial vessel, the violence of the wind was 
such as to make the balloon so unmanageable, that 
I should have despaired of the success of the at- 
tempt myself, had not my confidence been strongly 
established by the frequent trials of the noble air- 
ship “ Ulysses.” 

“ At twenty-six minutes past five P. M., the wind 
having somewhat abated, I made the final prepa- 
ration, and in ten minutes after cut the last cord 
that bound the air-ship to terra firma, The ascent 
was slow at first, moving at a moderate elevation 
over the city in a southeasterly direction, but by 
the time I reached the Ohio the ascent became rap- 
id, and I soon attained an elevation of about 2,000 
feet. This kept me below the range of the heavy 
cumulous clouds with which the heavens were so 
densely charged far and wide, and the balloon sail- 
ed sluggishly underneath them, laboring, as it were, 
under a heavy pressure. 

“ Having got some distance into Kentucky, and 
passing along the range of a hill, three rifle shots 
were fired, and one of the balls struck my car, but 
the concussion was so slight, that had it struck my 
person it could “not have produced any injury or 
even pain. The ball reaching and striking the car 
must have been the merest accident, for I am not 
willing to award such consummate precision of aim 
at that distance of height, even to a Kentucky rifle- 
man. 

“Taking a view toward the southwest, I noticed 
a thunder-gust moving toward my line of direction, 
and I had now attained an altitude that fairly 
breasted the storm. From this time, I presumed 
that it was impossible that the storm could reach 
me, believing that the same current that was moy- 
ing the storm along must move me along ahead of 
it, and the distance between the balloon and the 
storm was at least two miles. In this, however, I 
soon found my mistake, for somehow or other the 
thunder-gust was gaining rapidly on me, warning 
me that I must endure its peril, or mount above it 
by discharging ballast. I became deeply interest- 
ed in viewing this meteorological phenomenon, es- 
pecially when I saw the torrents disgorging from 
the upper cloud, which seemed to cap the storm. 
The thunder and lightning was all displaying itself 
in the clouds below. I say clouds, because they 
were detached and rugged; and occasionally the 
flashes would jump from one tothe other. I watch- 
ed it until its approach became so near, that the 
outskirts of the rain fell upon the balloon, and the 
car began to rock from the effect of its whirling 
motion. I now threw over sufficient ballast to rise 
above it entirely, which gave me a direction more 





easterly than the course of the storm, and as we 
were separating, the parting salutes of heaven’s 
artillery were truly grand and imposing. 

“As I had not determined to make a long voy- 
age when I started, and knowing that my voyage 
had for some time past ceased to be of immediate 
interest to the audience I had left at Portsmouth; 
I made some observations preparatory to a descent, 
for I had now got into a region of atmosphere 
where occasional glimpses of the earth and the 
Ohio River were obtained, but there appeared no 
place suitable for landing within my range of vis- 
ion, as all was forest and river, I continued onward 
and eastward, gradually coming down to get a 
better view of the nether world, under the clouds, 
with a view of making a final descent. The 
clouds being much broken below, giving me a tol- 
erably extensive view of the earth and river, and 
referring to my chart, I judged that I was about 
twelve or fourteen miles north of Burlington, and 
going toward the east, at the same time there was 
a thunder-gust coming from the northwest. 

While I was considering the probability of get- 
ting into a drenching rain if I should hurry my 
descent before the storm would reach me, and also 
the uncertainty of meeting a proper landing-place, 
and the next difficulty of certainly getting into the 
whirlpool of the storm, if I did not land at all haz- 
ards, admonished me once more to seek refuge in 
the calmer atmosphere above the regions of Jupi- 
ter’s dominions, Accordingly, ballast was quickly 
discharged sufficient to send the Ulysses mounting 
upward with majestic mien, and turning my atten- 
tion southward, I found a storm coming directly 
under my path again. 

Here now was presented an array of meteoro- 
logical display that seldom falls to the lot of mortal 
man to behold. Involuntarily there sprang from 
my bosom an adoration of the God of Nature 
through the adoration of His works, and I was re- 
joiced that I had not made the descent when I first 
contemplated. Everything at this point conspired 
to make this the grandest voyage, that was perhaps 
ever nade in modern times. Here were two tre- 
mendous thunder storms approaching each other 
rapidly, beneath me. In the distance and all 
around were piled in the most majestic and gro- 
tesque forms, masses of dense vapor. Here and 
there could be seen immense pillars and spires 
springing up with enchanting beauty. Ever and 
anon, there came the most tervible discharges of 
electricity, the loud and frequent thunder continu- 
ing with increasing fury—a park of Heayen’s heay- 
iest artillery was rapidly approaching in awful 
conflict. The “ Ulysses” was soaring above it, dis- 
tended to its utmost tension, rocking in the undula- 
tions of the atmosphere like a ship in a heavy sea, 
for such was the power of the pealing thunder 
that the atmosphere seemed to be convulsed to its 
very center. AlJl this time my own feelings were 
strung to the highest pitch of admiration; but a 
thousand regrets yearned in my thoughts because 
I had no companion with me to share the grandeur 
of the scene. High as my feelings were now 
wrought in viewing this grand commotion amongst 
the elements of heaven, the most sublime specta- 
cle was yet to follow. 
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Twice had the balloon attained an altitude where 
she had become expanded to her utmost tension, 
requiring the discharge of copious volumes of gas 
to get her steady, and while mounting so high, the 
two storms had gained on me a distance of a mile 
or two, when I thought that I might safely descend, 
as already gas enough had been discharged to 
bring me down through the lower clouds. 

Before I had come down a great distance, I felt 
a sudden check, and also a sudden chill; and look- 
ing upward, I discovered a dingy-looking cloud cap 
almost over me, so that the balloon fell into its 
shadow, while at the same time the western edge 
of the cloud was brilliantly illuminated by the sun, 
and the clear blue heaven was unobstructed to- 
ward the west as far as the eye could see at the 
height I was then sailing ; but all this time I was 
under a slight shower of hail. 

Sometimes I would fall far enough back or west- 
ward of the towering cloud cap, so that the sun 
would shine on the balloon for a moment, then 
again it would suddenly rock into the shadow of 
it. Here then I had a magnificent view of a thun- 
der hail-storm, from the side or rather from behind 
it, at an immense elevation above the lower layer 
of clouds, and to the minute description which I 
will now give of it, I would call the earnest atten- 
tion of meteorologists and all persons who feel an 
interest in the investigation of the phenomena of 
storms, as I shall detail every feature of it exactly 
as it presented itself to my observation. 

This storm raged at a much higher elevation 
than the other two of which I have spoken, and it 
seems to me to have been a compound storm form- 
ed from them, as it sprung up so suddenly, and at 
a point nearly, if not quite, over the junetion of 
the two which came in contact with each other. 
At the time it commenced forming, I was in the 
act of a gradual descent, as stated above, and when 
I discovered that it was really a fresh and third 
storm, the balloon was quickly relieved from her 
descent by discharging all the remaining ballast 
left. This raised me up to a level with the cloud 
cap, and the balloon again became completely fill- 
ed. This surprised me, as already so much gas 
had been discharged, that by barometical calcula- 
tions my altitude would have been at least three 
miles. Upon reflection and observation I came to 
the conclusion, that the electrical medium in which 
I was floating was acting upon the gas and attenu- 
ating it. 

The clouds below me were very thin and some- 
what detached, but the electrical discharges on 
them were vivid and in rapid succession. While the 
balloon was in this position, a magnificent halo or 
rather parhelion was formed on the cloud surface 
below and toward the east, proving that a refrac- 
tory medium was around the body of the bal- 
loon. The halo soon after changed into the colors 
of the rainbow, very beautifully and distinctly de- 
fined. The balloon was now sailing in the clear 
sunshine, a little in the rear of the cloud cap; and 
believing that Iwas out of the influence of the 
storm, a gradual descent was again commenced. 
Great caution was now required, as every pound 
of ballast was now spent; and a descent once com- 
menced must be concluded, slow as it might be. 
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When I had settled about half way down be- 
tween the cloud cap and the lower cloud, the upri- 
sing current arrested the descent, and the balloon 
was slightly drawn into the storm, and was also 
receiving a smart shower of hail, which I perceived 
was discharging from the cloud cap. The hail 
made a terrible noise on the hollow silken globe. 
For a moment I felt uneasy. Above me stood the 
boding dingy cloud cap, below me the lightning 
was playing too fearfully to attempt a descent 
through it. 

The hail was pattering on the balloon, und the 
thunder was roaring like a thousand pieces of artil- 
lery, and the balloon was rocking to and fro like a 
frailreed. I now determined to sail for some time 
in the wake of the storm, as to the west of me the 
sky was clear of cloud. Several times, sheet 
lightning undulated and quivered between the up- 
per and lower clouds. It was of a slight orange 
color, and no thunder followed it. This also sur- 
prised me, and it moreoyer relieved me from a fear 
of its effects. This lightning seemed to have no- 
thing to do with the electrical discharges below, 
and it displayed itself precisely like the aurora bo- 
realis—I think it was that phenomenon. While in 
this position, the balloon was turning rapidly on its 
vertical axis, and rocking at the same time, which 
made me slightly sick like sea sickness. 

Now suddenly a new scene presented itself: A 
rainbow was forming a little in advance of and be- 
low me, with its concave side toward me, some- 
what distorted in the shape of the letter S. The 
balloon was now sinking slowly, and the storm al- 
so gaining a little speed in advance of it, which 
brought me under the arch of the rainbow. This 
was truly a sublime spectacle—viewing it from be- 
hind and sidewise through the arch, perspectively 
open to my gaze, with its ceilings and sides fres- 
coed with prismatic colors. Nothing could surpass 
its grandeur, and in addition to this every hail drop 
was prismatically illuminated ; and below the arch 
the mighty cauldron of dense vapor was bubbling 
and boiling like a maelstrom, rolling out most ter- 
rific thunder, and to the side of the cauldron was 
pictured the beautiful parhelion, caused by the sun 
shining on the balloon, as I had now fallen sufii- 
ciently in the rear of the storm to have the sun on 
the balloon while she was above the lower cloud, 
but still the outskirt of the hail was falling on it. 


When I found that the sheet of lightning did not 
endanger the balloon, and as I felt secure from 
the electrical discharges below, and the hail being 
small, I began to regret that it was out of my 
power to follow this grand meteor to its conclu- 
sion. But my ballast being expended, except some 
newspapers and provisions, which I threw over- 
board to check the balloon a little longer, it must 
now inevitably soon come to earth, and in fifteen 
minutes after I was sinking through the lower 
cloud, which was quite warm. This was about 
eight miles west of the Ohio River and ten miles 
from Gallipolis. 

At six P. M,, I landed on a clear spot (and they 
were scarce in this region) in Guyan township, 
Gallia county, Ohio, under a shower of rain, near 
the house of Richard Harbor, under whose hospi- 
table roof I slept that night. This was something 











over a hundred miles from Portsmouth by the 
steamboat route. 

As I was under the impression that rain and 
hail, as well as snow, were formed in the lower 
cloud, having on former occasions during thunder 
storms either sailed in the lower cloud or above 
the upper, and never before viewed storms from 
their sides so closely as to be partly in them, I will 
now briefly recapitulate its phenomena. It will 
afford good data, because both the storms of which 
I received a portion of the rain and hail, presented 
the same appearance. 

1st. Thunder storms have two plates of clouds; 
the upper discharging the contents, whatever they 
may be—rain, hail, or snow. 

2d. Sheet lightning of an orange color undulates 
silently between the upper and lower clouds in a 
Waying motion. 

3d. The discharges of electricity take place in 
the lower cloud—by discharges are meant thunder 
and lightning. 

4th. The distance between upper and lower 
cloud was not less than 2,000 feet—this is by mere 
eye measurement, 

5th. The uprising current was not continued 
higher than the lower cloud, and was rising and 
whirling as I was in the margin of the storm, being 
in it twenty-five minutes. 

6th. The storm was much wider below than 
above—the deposit diverging at least twenty-five 
degrees from a perpendicular line. 

th. The deposition of hail and rain was thicker 
in the center of the storm. I could not of course 
look through it, but I viewed one from its front, 
the other from behind its line of direction, and both 
appeared the same. 

8th. Under the shadow of the upper cloud it is 
very cold, and in the lower cloud it is quite warm. 

9th. The upper cloud was moved by the current 
which always blows from east to west. 

10th. Other causes than the upper current may 
affect the horizontal course of thunder storms, so 
as to increase or diminish their violence. 

I might deduce some data from what was so dis- 
tinctly seen on this occasion, but will for the pres- 
ent leave that for abler heads, and particularly to 
Prof. Epsy and the Smithsonian Institution. 

JOHN WISE. 





JOHN WESLEY AND PHRENOLOGY, 


Perhaps many of the readers of the Phrenolog- 
ical Journal will be pleased to know that John 
Wesley, the founder of the Methodist society or 
denomination, believed in the principles of Phrenol- 
ogy. To prove this beyond all controversy we 
give a quotation from his sermon on “ Wandering 
Thoughts ;” the quotation will be found in the first 
volume of his sermons on the 373d page. “They,” 
evil spirits, “well understand the very springs of 
thought, and know on which of the bodily organs 
the imagination, the understanding, and every 
other faculty of the mind, more immediately de- 
pends. And hereby they know how, by affecting 
those organs, to affect the operations dependent on 
them.” The above language is so very plain, com- 


ment is not necessary. A METHODIST MINISTER. 
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Cuents of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 


Pottricat.—The Presidential canvass has been 
the prominent object of public interest during the 
past month, and this number of our Journal will 
have hardly reached our subscribers, until the ab- 
sorbing question has been decided by the vote of 
the people. Thus far the contest has been carried 
on with earnestness, though in a spirit of greater 
moderation and fairness than has characterized 
many of the previous electioneering campaigns. 
The journey of General Scott in the Western States 
for the purpose of selecting the site of a military 
hospital in Kentucky, has called forth great demon- 
strations of popular enthusiasm, and in many cases, 
apparently without reference to party distinctions. 
The American people never forget the gratitude 
due to brave and patriotic services, whoever may 
be the object of their political choice. 

The Whig State Convention of New York com- 
pleted its session at Syracuse on the 22d of Sep- 
tember. Its deliberations were uncommonly har- 
monious. Washington Hunt was nominated for 
Governor, and William Kent for Lieutenant Gover- 
nor. Simeon Draper and George R. Babcock were 
nominated as Electors at large, and the following 
persons as Electors from the different Congressional 
Districts :-— 

Wm. Rockwell, of Kings; Francis B. Striker, 
Kings; S. F. Wykoff, New York; R.S. Williams, 
New York; Jas. F. Freeborn, New York; G. Stuy- 
veysant, New York; A. W. Bradford, New York ; 
Thos. Carnley, New York; E. F. Shonnard, West- 
chester ; Edward Falen, Ulster; Geo. Robertson, 
Greene; Math. Vassar, Dutchess; G. B. Warren, 
Renssellaer; Friend Humphrey, Albany; John 
Stewart, Saratoga; A. B. Parmalee, Franklin; 
Peter G. Webster; Almiron Fitch, Delaware; 
David Babcock, Oneida; Ira Bowen, Cortland; 
Seth Severance, Oswego; William L. Easton, 
Lewis ; Jas. L. Voorhees, Onondaga; Theron G. 
Yeomans, Wayne; Jas. L. Seeley, Yates; James 








_ Ely, Tioga; Samuel W. Smith, Livingston; Oliver 
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Culver, Monroe; Clark Sandford, Erie; Gideon 
Hard, Orleans; E. Selden Ely, Erie ; A. H. Walker, 
Chautanque; H. P. Alexander, Herkimer. 

The Democratic State Convention met at Syra- 
cuse September 2, and made its regular organiza- 
tion by the choice of Henry Stevens, of Cortland 
County, as President, with the usual number of Vice- 
Presidents and Secretaries. Two viva voce votes 
were had for a candidate for Governor, with the fol- 


lowing result :— 
First, Second. 


George W. Clinton..........- 8 

Horatio Seymour............. 59 78 
John Ps Beekman’, «ces sisiasis « 7 3 
ESAT OU WAL Users. ciate oi sts, sieieisieiete 5 6 
TRIPS US, COLWIDE ee ce wears canals 10 9 
Aue Ostus: Schell... 1... sieeve 24 21 
RU MBG ELLO ti s «slate ctteiine 6 5 
ZACOCK ETB 6 5 ono 00 20 cities « 8 0 


Hereupon, on motion of John McKeon, of New 
York, Horatio Seymour was unanimously nominated 








by acclamation. The vote was then had for a can- 
didate for Lieutenant-Governor, when Sanford E. 
Church was nominated. Frederick Follet was then 
nominated for Canal Commissioner, and Darius 
Clark for State Prison Inspector. §S. B. Piper, of 
Niagara, and Charles O’Conner, of New York, were 
nominated as Electors at Large, and the following 
gentlemen as District Electors :— 

District No. 1, Philip S. Crook, of Kings; 2d, E. 
B. Litchfield of Kings ; 8d, Richard T, Compton, of 
New York; 4th, Joseph M. Marsh, of New York; 
5th, James Murphy of New York; 6th, W. H. Cor- 
nell, of New York; 7th, Gustavus A. Conover, of 
New York; 8th, Alexander F. Vache, of New 
York; 9th, Edward Suffern, of Rockland; 10th, 
Alexander Thompson, of Orange; 11th, Zadock 
Pratt, of Greene ; 12th, Lawrence Van Buren, of 
Columbia; 13th, Job Pierson, of Renssellaer ; 14th, 
Cornelius Vosburg, of Albany; 15th, Isaac W. 
Bishop, of Washington; 16th, Thomas Crook, of 
Clinton; 17th, Wm. C. Crain, of Herkimer ; 18th, 
Olark 8. Grinnell, of Fulton ; 19th, Lyman J. Wal- 
worth, of Otsego; 20th, Thomas D. Hubbard, of 
Oneida; 21st, Samuel G. Hathaway, of Cortland ; 
22d, Delos De Wolfe, of Oswego; 23d, Jonathan 
C. Collins, of Lewis; 24th, Wm. Taylor, of Onon- 
daga ; 25th, Wm. CO. Beardsley, of Cayuga; 26th, 
Darius A. Ogden, of Yates; 27th, John G@. McDow- 
ell, of Chemung; 28th, Ferran CO. Deninny, of 
Steuben ; 29th, Daniel Warner, of Monroe; 30th, 
John B. Skinner, of Wyoming; 3ist, William Van- 
dervoort, Niagara; 32d, William L. G. Smith, of 
Erie; 83d, Benjamin Chamberlain, of Cattarau- 
gus. 

A National Liberty Convention was held at Can- 
astota on the 1st, 2d,and 3d Sept. There were two 
parties inthe Convention. One, headed by Gerrit 
Smith, was for going in with the Free Democracy 
for Hale and Julian; the other, led by William 
Goodell, was for refusing to co-operate with that 
party, because it recognizes the legality of slavery. 
Mr. Goodell’s friends also wanted to nominate can- 
didates for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency. 
Without coming to any decision, the Convention 
adjourned, to meet at Syracuse on the Ist of Oc- 
tober. 


The Free Democracy met in State Convention at 
Syracuse, September 30th, and nominated the fol- 
lowing State ticket:—For Governor, Minthorne 
Tompkins, New York; Lientenant-Governor, Seth 
M. Gates, Wyoming; Canal Commissioner, Chas. 
A. Wheaton, Onondaga; Prison Inspector, George 
Curtis. 


The following Electorial ticket was put in nomi- 
nation :— 

Electors at Large—Hiram Barney and Alfred 
Babcock. 

District No. 1, Herman B. Cropsy ; 2d, Charles 
W. Lynn; 3d, Wm.8. Underhill ; 4, Samuel Leeds ; 
5th, John B. Wells; 6th, Alonzo S. Ball; 7th, Chas. 
Heinzein; 8th, Thos. S. Berry; 9th, Wms Jay; 
10th, Chas. Gregs; 11th, none; 12th, Calvert Can- 
field; 13th, Lewis Crandall; 14th, Wm. J. Ross; 
15th, Leonard Gibbs; 16th, Noahdiah More ; 17th, 
Wm. B. Stebbins; 18th, Ellis Bee; 19th, Isaac 8. 
Ford; 20th, Merrit Peckham; 21st, John D. Saw- 
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yer; 22d, Geo. Salmon; 23d, Ichabod Thompson ; 
24th, Nathan Soule; 25th, John J, Wilson; 26th, 
Melancthon Lewis; 27th, Frederick O. Rogers; 
28th, Geo. Smith; 29th, —— Roswell; 30th, Chas. 
O. Shepard; 31st, Peter Murphy ; 32d, Asa War- 
ren; 33d, Wm. H. Zew. 

The New Jersey Democratic State Convention 
met at Trenton, September 13. The demonstration 
was a great one, 10,000 persons being present. 

The following Electoral ticket was selected:— 
Senatorial—Peter D. Vroom, of Mercer; William 
Wright, of Essex. Congressional—-1st District, 
Wm. 8S. Bowen, of Cumberland ; 2d, Geo. Black, of 
Burlington ; 8d, Phineas B. Kennedy, of Warren; 
4th, Joseph N, Taylor, of Passaic; 5th, Edwin A, 
Stevens, of Hoboken. 

Resolutions were adopted in favor of the Com- 
promise measures, Economy in National Expendi- 
tures, the nomination of Pierce and King, and the 
Union. 

The Connecticut Democratic State Convention 
assembled at Hartford on the 15th September, and 
organized by the appointment of Hon. Henry H. 
Mitchell, of Bristol, as President, and eight Vice- 
Presidents and three Secretaries were appointed. 

The following were nominated for Electors :— 
His Excellency Thos, H. Seymour, of Hartford ; 
Nathan Balden, of New London; Alvin P. Hide, of 
Tolland; Charles Parker, of Meriden; Samuel 
Bingham, of Windham; H. M. F. Taylor, of Dan- 
bury. 


Tue Cusan Dirricutry.—The course of the 
Spanish authorities at Havana in regard to certain 
American vessels, has produced a good deal of 
feeling throughout the country. 

It appears that lately the authorities have sent 
the police on board the American steamers, to 
make search, without having any definite object to 
be found in the search. This police force consists 
of two kinds, those in uniform, and those in private 
clothes, called the secret police. These were dis- 
tributed throughout the steamers, in the cabins and 
every where. 

On their attempting to go on board the Crescent 
City, commanded by Captain Porter, he met the 
police at the gangway, and upon inquiring their 
business, showed them through the vessel, and in- 
formed them that if they desired to go to New 
York, he should be happy to take them, but that 
if they wished to remain in Havana, they had bet- 
ter go ashore at once, as his time was up. He 
then showed them to the gangway, when they re- 
tired. 

Another American vessel, the Cornelia, Captain 
Ward, was stopped for having an American engi- 
neer on board without a passport. A passenger on 
board who had a passport was taken prisoner: the 
letter-bag was taken from the vessel and ransacked 
at the office of the Political Secretary. 


The Childe Harold, American bark, on its arrival 
was ordered by the Government to be unloaded 
with all dispatch, it having received information 
that sundry packages containing arms had been 
shipped on board of her at New York, and to make 
the seizure sure, beside the usual Custom-house 
officer, two bodies of police were placed on board, 
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the one being in uniform, the other in private 
clothes. The vessel was speedily discharged, but 
nothing unusual was found, much to the astonish- 
ment of the gaping Lazaroni that crowded round 
the vessel, expecting to see cannon and other won- 
drous things come out of her. 


These outrages have attracted the attention of 
our government, and a United States sloop-of-war, 
the Cyane, has been dispatched to Havana to de- 
mand redress. 


Buty Bow1res, tHE SemMInoLE Cuter.—This 
celebrated chief, with a number of his warriors, has 
recently paid a visit at Washington and New York. 
During his stay at Washington, he had several in- 
terviews with the President. At one of which, in 
the presence of the Secretaries of War and the 
Navy, Col. Lea, the Indian Commissioner, and Gen. 
Blake. The latter explained to the President the 
object of their visit, and Col. Lea related the par- 
ticulars of the interview of the day previous; after 
which Billy, in reply to a question from the Presi- 
dent, said he was a warrior, that he came not to pay 
a mere visit of compliment, but to seek for justice ; 
and that whatever his Great Father decided to give 
he would be satisfied with. He said he had no ill 
feelings against the whites, and then proceeded as 
follows to refer to what he considers was a treaty 
made with Gen. Worth in 1832 :-— 


Gen. Worth told him that he had authority from 
the President to make a treaty. The General said 
he had orders to make a friendly treaty; that he 
had come among the Seminoles to put a stop to 
bloodshed ; and that there should be no more fight- 
ing. All the Seminoles (continued Gen. Worth) 
that were left in Florida must gather together, draw 
a line, and live within it. When the line was run, 
the Seminoles might live south of it, and could re- 
main in the country. This (repeated Gen. Worth) 
I came to tell you on the authority of the Presi- 
dent. I can do nothing without his authority, and 
IT am telling you the truth. After this Gen. Worth 
said: “ We have made atreaty ; there is to be no 
more fighting between us; war is all over; you 
have now nothing to do but to go and raise your 
children.” Gen. Worth again stated that he said 
all this by the authority of the President. “He 
had,” he said, “made a treaty of peace with the 
Seminoles, and if it were ever denied, the Semi- 
noles might call him (Gen. Worth) a liar forever.” 

The President replied that he was happy to see 
Billy Bowlegs, and the rest of his red children from 
Florida. He himself had lived for many years 
close by the Seneca Nation, and was, therefore, ac- 
quainted with Indian habits. He knew Billy Bow- 
legs to be a great man among his people, and was 
glad to hear he had done so many good things to 
the whites. He then proceeded to explain to them 
the nature of treaties, and the necessity of ob- 
serving them. The agreement with Gen. Worth, 
he said was not a treaty, but a truce to stop fight- 
ing and, in conclusion, said the treaty of 1832, for 
their removal west of the Mississippi, must be car- 
ried out. The Indians haying expressed their de- 
sire to say no more at the time, after shaking 
_ hands, withdrew, two or three of them appearing, 


by their countenances, to take the remarks of the 
President rather hard. 

The party spent several days in New York, 
where they were received with distinguished at- 
tention from the citizens and public authorities. 


Deata or Senator Wurrcoms.—James Whit- 
comb, United States Senator, of Indiana, died in 
this city after a tedious and protracted illness. 

Mr. Whitcomb became first known out of the 
State of his residence by his election by the Dem- 
ocratic party, in 1843, to the office of Governor, 
He was re-elected in 1846 ; and near the close of 
his term was chosen as a Free Soiler (though he 
never acted in the Senate as such) to fill the seat 
previously occupied by Mr. Hannegan in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. He was among thenum- 
ber of the new members qualified at the extra ses- 
sion called for executive business immediately after 
the inauguration of Gen. Taylor. 


Deatu or Hon. Bensamin Tuompson.—Hon. Ben- 
jamin Thompson late Representative of the old 
Fourth District, Massachusetts, died at his residence 
in Charlestown. He was sick but a short time. 

He had great practical knowledge as a legislator, 
and his services as such, on committees especially, 
were great and valuable. How useful they were 
to his constituents during his successive terms in 
the House, those constituents well knew. The loss 
of such a man cannot but be deeply felt by his nu- 
merous friends, not only within but far beyond the 
immediate sphere of his personal influence and ac- 
tion. His death makes still another, and the third, 
vacancy in the present Massachusetts delegation in 
the House. Of course a successor is to be chosen 
in November from the old Fourth District, to serve 
out the remaining three months of the present Con- 
gress. 


Vecerarian Festivat.—tThe Third Annual Fes- 
tival of the Vegetarian Society of the United 
States, was held in the large hall of the Chinese 
Building, on Wednesday evening, Sept. 13. 

The chair was taken by Dr. W. A. Alcott of Mass., 
the President of the Vegetarian Society. 

Several toasts and sentiments were presented 
through the evening, which were very ably spoken 
to by Dr. Nicholl, and Messrs. Tebb and Ryder of 
England, Professor Mussey of Cincinnati, Messrs. 
Sec. Wolfe of Maine, J. P. Andrews, and others. 

The various speakers inculcated the idea that in 
the general adoption of the vegetarian in prefer- 
ence to the animal food diet, was to be found the 
most effectual, the most entirely complete, means 
of elevating man, by suppressing forever wars, in- 
temperance, and all those multifarious evils which 
arise from man’s unbridled indulgence of his pas- 
sions. They contended with much force that the use 
of animal food made us approximate to the feelings 
of the carnivora, by reason of the intimate connec- 
tion existing between the mind and body—hence, 
fighting, murders, wars, drunkenness, and the gross 
sensuality of society in the bulk. 

The occasion was much enlivened by the admi- 
rable performance of several choice opera gems by 
Dodworth’s band. The meeting was dignified and 
passed off in the utmost good feeling. 


FOREIGN. 


Deatu or tHe Duke or Wetuineton. This, 
eminent British Peer died suddenly, on Tuesday, 
September 14th. 

About 84 o’clock on Tuesday morning, Mr. Hulke, 
a surgeon at Deal, received from Mr. Kendall, the 
body-servant of the Duke, a brief note to the effect 
that his grace wished to see him. Mr. Hulke set 
out without delay, and arrived at Walmer Castle 
within a quarter of an hour after being summoned. 
On entering the apartment he found the Duke in 
bed. His grace complained of slight uneasiness 
in his chest and stomach, attended with nausea, and 
his state is described by Mr. Hulke as similar to 
that in which he found him some years ago, under 
an attack which created great public anxiety at 
the time. Mr. Hulke told Lord Charles Wellesley, 
that though the Duke was ill, he hoped, from the 
strength of his constitution, that he would soon rally, 
At the same time he requested his grace to take 
some tea and a little dry toast ; and, having prom- 
ised to send to the castle a little medicine, returned 
home without the least apprehension of a fatal re- 
sult. 

Soon after reaching home, at about half-past 9 
or a quarter to 10, Mr. Hulke received a second 
communication, stating that his grace was much 
worse. He obeyed the summons instantly, and on 
arriving at the castle was informed by Mr. Kendall 
that in his absence the Duke had had two or three 
severe fits; and he found, on examination, that 
they were similar in character to some with which 
he was attacked many years before, especially on 
one occasion when Sir Astley Cooper was called in. 
In fact, alarming symptoms were now evinced. 
The Duke was totally unconscious, and in that 
state he remained several hours, sitting in an easy 
chair, his legs resting on another chair, his hands on 
a pillow in front, the head thrown back. 

Between 10 and 11 o’clock Mr. Hulke obtained 
the assistance of Dr. M’Arthur, a physician residing 
at Deal, who had attended the Duke under some- 
what similar circumstances. About two years 
previously, a mustard emetic prescribed by that 
gentlemen afforded speedy relief. Both the medical 
gentlemen observed at once a difficulty of breath- 
ing, which, to use the expression of Dr. M’Arthur, 
was almost stertorous. In short, the only observable 
thing from 103 o’clock up to the moment of death 
was the difficulty of breathing arising from a mu- 
cous accumulation in the chest. 

His grace continued during all that time in a 
state of perfect insensibility; uttering no sound 
indicative of pain, and manifesting no sign of in- 
telligence, either as to his own position, or as to 
what was passing around him. He died calmly, 
and for the moment imperceptibly, at twenty-five 
minutes past three. 

The illustrious patient was attended throughout 
by Lord and Lady ©. Wellesley, who were ona visit, 
and who were most unremitting and incessant in 
their attentions to their dying relative. In ad- 
dition to Dr. M’Arthur and Mr. Hulke, the sad 
event was also witnessed by the son of the latter 
gentleman, Mr. John Whittaker Hulke, who assis- 
ted his father. 
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The Duke of Wellington was born in Ireland, in 
1769, on the first of May, and at the time of his 
death accordingly had nearly completed one-half 
of his eighty-fourth year. He was the fourth son 
of the second Earl of Mornington. In 1796, hav- 
ing received the commission of Colonel, he sailed 
for India, of which his brother, the Marquis of 
Wellesley, was soon after appointed governor-gen- 
eral. His career in India extended from 1797 to 
1806, during which time he was promoted to the 
rank of major-general—a distinction which he had 
won by his valor and conduct in various important 
military services. 

Returning to England, he was employed in 
various civic and military services until he was or- 
dered to the Peninsula, and arrived at Corunna 
July 20,1808. After the Convention of Cintra, to 
which he gavea reluctant assent, he resumed his 
functions as Irish Secretary, until the reorganization 
of the army in 1809, when he assumed the com- 
mand, and arrived at Lisbon on the 22d April of 
that year. The battle of Talavera was fought on 
the 27th of June, in which the French, after a des- 
perate struggle, were driven over the Abenhe. For 
his conduct in this campaign, Wellesley was eleva- 
ted to the peerage, by the title of Baron Douro 
and Viscount Wellington, with a pension of £2,000 
ayear. After a succession of victories in Spain 
and Portugal, in the summer of 1813, he made a 
triumphal entry into Madrid and at the same time 
was created Marquis of Wellington by the Prince 
Regent. A series of brilliant successes ensued, the 
battle of Toulouse terminating his seventh penin- 
sular campaign. Returning to England in the 
spring of 1814, Wellington was received with the 
public honors due to his admirable services; a 
grant of halfa million sterling was made to him by 
the Commons, and suitable pensions were also be- 
stowed on his newly ennobled lieutenants. On the 
18th June, 1815, the battle of Waterloo was fought, 
and succeeded by the capitulation of Paris to the 
allied armies on July 83,1815. Wellington was ap- 
pointed to the command of the army of occupation, 
and on the final evacuation of France returned to 
England in 1818. 

From this time the close of his military career 
may be dated, but he soon obtained distinction in 
the management of civil affairs. On the resigna- 
tion of Lord Goderich, in 1828, Wellington was in- 
structed to form a new cabinet, and in 1829 gave 
his adhesion to the measures for Catholic Emanci- 
pation. Since that date he has taken an active 
part in the leading political movements of Eng- 
land. 


Lovis Naprorzon AND THE Empire.— Accounts 
from the south of France make it apparent that 
Louis Napoleon has thrown off all disguise respect- 
ing his design on the empire. At the inauguration 
of the statue of Napoleon I, at Lyons, on 22d, he 
made a speech full of significance, in which he held 
the following language :— 

“ Lyonese,” he said, “ your city has always been 
associated by remarkable incidents with the diffe- 
rent phases of the life of the emperor. You hailed 
him consul previous to his crossing the Alps to 
gather fresh laurels. You hailed him in his omni- 
potence emperor, and when Europe had confined 
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him on an island you were again among the first, 
in 1815, to salute him as emperor; to-day, your 
city is the first to erect a statue to him. This fact 
is significant. Equestrian statues are only ereeted 
to sovereigns who haye resigned, and it was on that 
account the governments who have preceded me 
have ever denied that homage to a power of which 
they would not admit the legitimacy. And yet 
who was more legitimate than the emperor, thrice 
elected by the people, consecrated by the chief of 
religion, and recognized by all the continental pow- 
ers of Europe, who were united to him by bonds of 
policy and ties of blood? The emperor was the 
mediator between two hostile epochs. He destroy- 
ed the old regime by re-establishing all that was 
good in it. He destroyed the revolutionary spirit 
by causing the blessings of the revolution every- 
where to triumph. This is the reason why those 
who overturned him soon deplored their triumph. 
As for those who defended him, I need not call to 
mind how profoundly they lamented his downfall. 
On that account when the people found themselves 
free to make a choice, they directed their eyes to 
the heir of Napoleon, and it is for the same motive 
that from Paris to Lyons, everywhere on my pas- 
sage, the unanimous cry of Vivel’Empereur ! has 
been raised. But that cry is much more, in my 
eyes, a recollection that affects my heart, than a 
hope that excites my pride. A faithful servant 
of my country, I shall ever have but one object— 
that of reconstituting in this great country, convul- 
sed by so many revolutions and utopian schemes: 
a peace founded on conciliation of persons, on the 
inflexibility of the principles of authority, moral- 
ity, and affection for the laboring and suffering 
classes, and of national dignity. We are only just 
emerging from those critical times, when, the no- 
tions of good and evil being confounded, the best 
minds were perverted. Prudence and patriotism 
require that at such periods the nation should pause 
and consider before it fixes its destinies, and it is 
still difficult for me to know under what name I 
can render the greatest services. Jf the humble ti- 
tle of President could facilitate the mission confi- 
ded to me, and before which I did not recede, I 
should not, from personal interest, desire to ex- 
change that title for the title of Emperor. Letus, 
then, deposit on this stone our homage to a great 
man. We thushonor both the glory of France and 
the generous gratitude of the people, and testify 
likewise the fidelity of the Lyonese to immortal 
souvenirs.” 

This speech was received with loud cries of Vive 
l'Empereur! It was immediately transmitted by 
telegraph, and placarded in the streets of Paris. 
The President was last heard of at Grenoble. 


Tur Kon-1-noor.—The re-cutting of this gem, 
which is unique in its kind, is now finished. The 
expectations of the Jewish artist who undertook 
this responsible task have been fully realized, and 
the misgivings of the scientific gentlemen who 
questioned the final success refuted. It is now un- 
surpassed by any diamond above the ground, in 
shape, luster, and beauty. Her Majesty the Queen 
inspected the two smaller diamonds before her de- 
parture for Balmoral, and expressed her high satis- 
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faction with the brilliancy‘and beauty given them 
by the new process. The large gem having left 
the hands of the artisans employed for the purpose, 
they have each of them received from the hands of 
their employer Mr. Garrard, the Queen’s jeweler, a 
piece of silver plate with a model of the Koh-i- 
noor in the center, and bearing the following in- 
scription: “Presented by Mr..Garrard to Mr. Fed- 
der and Mr. Voorzanger, in commemoration of the 
cutting of the Koh-i-noor. Commenced the 16th 
July, and finished the 7th September, 1852. 








PSixcellanema Department. 


DEATH. 
A SINGULAR CASE. 


[It is well known that the mind exerts a most 
powerful influence over the body; yet such facts 
as the following are not of frequent occurrence. ] 

About the end of the eighteenth century, when- 
ever any student of the Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, incurred the displeasure of the humbler citi- 
zens, he was assailed with the question, “ Who 
murdered Downie?" Reply and rejoinder gener- 
ally brought on a collision between “town and 
gown;” although the young gentlemen were ac- 
cused of what was. chronologically "impossible. 
People have a‘right to be angry at being stigma- 
tized as murderers, when their accusers haye prob- 
ability on their side; but the “taking off” of Dow- 
nie occurred when the gownsmen, so maligned, 
were in swaddling clothes. 

But there was a time when to be branded as an 
accomplice in the slaughter of Richard Downie, 
made his blood run to the cheek of many a youth, 
and sent him home to his books thoughtful and 
subdued. Downie was sacrist or janitor at Maris- 
One of his duties consisted in secur- 
ing the gate by a certain hour; previous to which 
all the students had to assemble in the common 
hall, where a Latin prayer was delivered by the 
principal. Whether, in discharging this function, 
Downie. was more rigid than his predecessor in 
office, or whether he became stricter in the per- 
formance of it at one time than another, cannot 
now be ascertained; but there can be no doubt 
that he closed the gate with austere punctuality, 
and that those who were not in the common hall 
within a minute of the prescribed time were shut 
out, and were afterwards reprimanded and fined 
by the principal and professors. The students be- 
came irritated at this strictness, and took every 
petty means of annoying the sacrist; he, in his 
turn, applied the screw at other points of academic 
routine, and a fierce war soon began to rage be- 
tween the collegians and the humble functionary. 
Downie took care that in all his proceedings he kept 
within the strict letter of the law; but his oppo- 
nents were not so careful, and the decisions of the 
rulers were uniformly against them, and in favor 
of Downie. Reprimands and fines having failed in 
producing due subordination, rustication, suspen- 
sion, and even the extreme sentence of expulsion 
had to be put in force; and, in the end, law and 
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order prevailed. Buta secret and deadly grudge 
continued to be entertained against Downie. Va- 
rious schemes of revenge were thought of. 

Downie was, in common with teachers and 
taught, enjoying the leisure of the short New Year’s 
vacation—the pleasure being no doubt greatly en- 
hanced by the annoyances to which he had been 
subjected during the recent bickerings—when, as 
he was one’ evening seated with his family in his’ 
official residence at the gate, a messenger informed 
him that a gentleman at aneighboring hotel wished 
to speak with him. Downie obeyed the summons, 
and was ushered from one room into another, till 
at length he found himself in a large apartment 
hung with black, and lighted by a solitary candle. 
After waiting for some time in this strange place, 
about fifty figures, also dressed in black, and with 
black masks on their faces, presented themselves. 
They arranged themselves in the form of a court, 
and Downie, pale with terror, was given to under- 
stand he was about to be put on his trial. 

A judge took his seat on the bench; a clerk and 
public prosecutor sat below; a jury was empanel- 
ed in front; and witnesses and spectators stocd 
around. Downie at first set down the whole affair 
asa joke; butthe proceedings were conducted with 
such persistent gravity that, in spite of himself, he 
began to believe in the genuine mission of the aw- 
ful tribunal. The clerk read an indictmert, charg- 
ing him with conspiring against the liberties of the 
students; witnesses were examined in due form, 
the public prosecutor addressed the jury, and the 
judge summed up. 

“Gentlemen,” said Downie, “the joke has been 
carried far enough—it i is getting late, and my wife 
and family will be getting anxious about me. If I 
have been too strict with you in time past, I am 
. sorry for it, and I assure you I will take more care 
in future.” 

“Gentlemen of the jury, said the judge, with. 
out paying the slightest attention to this appeal, 
. siege your verdict; and if you wish to retire, 
do so.” 

The jury retired. During their absence the most 
profound silence was observed; and, except re- 
newing the solitary candle-that burnt beside the 
judge, there was not the slightest movement. 

The jury returned, and recorded a verdict of 
Guitty. 

The judge solemnly assumed a huge black cap 
and addressed the prisoner :— 

“Richard Downie! The jury have unanimously 
found you guilty of conspiring against the just lib- 
erty and immunities of the students of Marischal 
College. You have wantonly provoked and insult- 
ed those inoffensive lieges for some months, and 
your punishment will assuredly be condign. You 
must prepare for death. In fifteen minutes the 
sentence of the court will be carried into effect.” 

The judge placed his watch on the bench. A 
block, an ax, and a bag of sawdust, were brought 
into the center of the room. A figure more terri- 
ble than any that had yet appeared came forward, 
and prepared to act the part of doomster. 

It was now past midnight; there was no sound 
audible save the ominous ticking of the judge’s 
watch. Downie became more and more alarmed. 
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“For any sake, gentlemen,” said the terrified 
man, “let me home. I promise that you never 
again shall have cause for complaint.” 

“Richard Downie,” remarked the judge, “you 
are vainly wasting the few moments that are left 
you on earth. You are in the hands of those who 
must have your life. No human power can save 
you. Attempt to utter one cry, and youare seized, 
and your doom completed before you can utter an- 
other. Every one here present has sworn a solemn 
oath never to reveal the proceedings of this night; 
they are known to none but ourselves; and when 
the object for which we have met is accomplished, 
we shall disperse unknown to any one. Prepare, 
then, for death; other five minutes will be allowed, 
but no more.” 


The unfortunate man in an agony of deadly ter- 
ror, raved and shrieked for mercy; but the aven- 
gers paid no heed to his cries. His fevered trem- 
bling lips then moved as if in silent prayer ; for he 
felt that the brief space between him and eternity 
was as but a few more tickings of that ominous 
watch, 

“Now!” exclaimed the judge. 

Four persons stepped forward and seized Dow- 
nie, on whose features a cold clammy sweat had 
burst forth. They bared his neck, and made him 
kneel before the block. 

“ Strike!” exclaimed the judge. 

The executioner struck the axe on the floor; an 
assistant on the opposite side lifted at the same 
moment a wet towel, and struck it across the neck 
of the recumbent criminal. A loud laugh announ- 
ced that the joke had at last come to an end. 


But Downie responded not to the uproarious 
merriment ; they laughed again, but still he moved 
not; they lifted him—and Downie was dead ! 

Fright had killed him as effectually, as if the ax 
of a real headsman had severed his head from his 
body. 

It was a tragedy to all. The medical students 
tried to open a vein, but all was over ; and the con- 
spirators had now to bethink themselves of safety. 
They now, in reality, swore an oath among them- 
selves; and the affrighted young men carrying 
their disguises with them, left the body of Downie 
lying in the hotel. One of their number had told 


the landlord that their entertainment was not yet 


quite over, and they did not wish the individual 
that was left in the room to be disturbed for some 
hours. This was to give them all time to make 


their escape. 


Next morning the body was found. Judicial in- 
quiry was instituted. but no satisfactory result could 
be arrived at. The corpse of poor Downie exhib- 
ited no mark of violence internal or external. The 
ill-will between him and the students was known: 
it was also known that the students had hired 
apartments in the hotel for a theatrical representa- 
tion—Downie had been sent for by them ; but be- 
yond this nothing was known. No noise had been 
heard, and no proof of murder could be adduced. 
Of two hundred students at the college, who could 
point out the guilty or suspected fiity ? Moreover, 
the students scattered over the city, and the mag- 
istrates themselves had many of their own families 
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amongst the number, and it was not desirable to 
go into the affair too minutely. 

Downie’s widow and family were provided for— 
and his slaughter remained a mystery, until, about 
fifteen years after its occurrence, a gentleman on 
his death-bed disclosed the whole particulars, and 
avowed himself to have belonged to the obnoxious 
class of students who murdered Downie. 

[Should sucha tragedy be re-enacted at the pre- 
sent time, when the human mind is so well under- 
stood, it could be regarded by an intelligent jury 
as nothing less than murder; and the enactors 
would be punished as such. 

Parents who shut their children up in dark 
rooms as @ punishment, may draw an inference 
from the above, and judge of the mental agony 
which such treatment may cause. The mind may 
be so warped, shattered and deranged in childhood 
or youth as to be damaged for life. 

The wickedness of this sort of punishment is 
now generally understood, and we are glad to be- 
lieve is but little practiced. 

There are more ways than have yet been pointed 
out, in which defenceless innocents are murdered. | 








Rervirws. 





Tue Macrocosm AnD Microcosm; or the Universe 
Without and the Universe Within: being an un- 
folding of the plan of Creation, and the corre- 
spondence of Truths, both in the world of Sense 
and the world of Soul. By Witx1am Fisusoven, 
Price in paper, 50 cts.; in cloth, 75 cts. New 
York ; Fowrers and We ts, Publishers, 131 
Nassau-street. 


This new book favorably noticed in the last num- 
ber of the Journal and commended in other prints, 
is already being highly appreciated by many intel- 
ligent readers. By a simple method of classifica- 
tion as indicated by a newly discovered law, any one 
complete system of forms and operations in nature, 
truly understood, is made the certain exponent of 
all others whether connected with the realm of 
matter or the realm of mind. It thus brings the 
comprehensive system of Truth toa focus, in which 
it may be surveyed as a Unit, and exhibits the re- 
lations and the correspondences of the parts and 
the whole at one philosophic view. Of the con- 
tents of the work some idea may be gained by the 
following 

HEADS OF CHAPTERS. 

I. The Cognizable and the Cognizing, 

II. Descending Scale of Terrestial Forms. 

IIL. The Natural History of the Solar System 
analogically retraced. 

IV. The Natural History of the Sidereal Uni- 
verse analogically retraced. 

Y. Material Beginnings as pointing to a Super- 
material cause. 

VI. Principles of Universal Synthesis. 

VII. The Seven Fundamental Laws, and their 
intimations respecting the Origin and Structure of 
the Universe. 

VIII. The Seven Dynamic Agents, or Potential 
Media of Nature. 
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_IX. Defects of prevailing Cosmological Theo- 
ries. 

X. Grounds of Stability and general Economy 
of the Cosmical structure. (New theory.) 

XI. Particular Considerations concerning the 
Genesis and Modus Operandi of the Solar System. 

XII. Synthetical view of the Origin of the Earth 
and its Geological Formations. 

XIII. The Geological and Mosaic Revelations. 

XIV. The Mineral Kingdom, or kingdom of 
Chemical Forms. 

XV. The Vegetable Kingdom. 

XVI. The Animal Kingdom. 

XVII. The Whole and its Parts. 

XVIII. Dualism of Productive Forces, or the 
Diastole and Systole of Nature. 

XIX. Circles. 

XX. The Doctrine of Degrees. 

XXI. The Doctrine of Correspondences. 

XXII. The Doctrine of Progressive Develop- 
ment. Z 

XXII. Farther View of the System of Living 
Forms, as suggesting its mode of development. 

XXIV. Law Agency and Divine Agency. 

XXV. Providence. 


Go Correspondents, 


A Frirenp.—lIf “a Friend” will give us his full name, 
we shall be glad to investigate with him the conduct of the 
person to whom herefers, We fear the charges which “a 
Friend” makes are too true; but give us names and dates. 
He never was a pupil of ours, nor employed by us. 




















Grueral Matires, 


Tue AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1853, Devo- 
ted to Science, Literature, and General Intelligence. 
Published monthly, at one dollar a year. By FowLers 
anp WELLS, in Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-Street, New 
York, 

PuRENOLOGY, the science of MIND, includes in its wide 
domain, a knowledge of all the faculties, passions, and 
powers of the HUMAN SOUL; all the bodily organism over 
which the soul presides, with its structure and functions; 
and all the realm of nature to which man is related, and 
with which he should live in harmony. Itincludesa knowl- 
edge of man and his relations to God, and to the universe. 
Itis thus acentral and comprehensive science, beginning 
with the CoNsTITUTION OF MAN, and ending with all his pos- 
sible relations, sPIRITUAL and MATERIAL. Itis thus that 
SEL¥-KNOWLEDGE is the basis of all knowledge. 

Tur PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, therefore, has a sphere 
that is universal. All philosophy, all science, all art, all 
the details of practical life are legitimate subjects of dis- 
cussion in its columns. From this vast field we aim to se- 
lect the most important, useful, and interesting matters. 
The experience of twenty years has not been lost to us; 
nor, amid the progress of this wonderful age, have we idly 
lagged behind. Tur Journat will endeavor to still be a 
little in advance of the age, and of its own former efforts. 

PHRENOLOGY, the science which unfolds to man the laws 
of his own Passional, Moral, and Intellectual Being, 
will still command our first attention; all other subjects 
being, in fact, but applications and illustrations of the prin- 
ciples of this science. We shall illustrate the varieties of 
cerebral development by spirited and truthful engravings 
of striking specimens of Human Nature, in its highest and 
lowest, its harmonious and discordant, its symmetrical and 
grotesque developments. Comparative Phrenology will 
also be illustrated by the portraits of animals, illustrating 
human nature by the analogies and contrasts of lower 
spheres of life. 


Epvcarion, or the best methods of developing, harmoni- 
zing, strengthening, and training the mental and moral fac- 
ulties, not only in youth, but in maturity, and at home as 
well as at school, will claim at our hands the space its im- 


portance merits. 
Puyst1oLoey, or the science of the Laws or Lirs, as it 


defines the relations and harmonies which should exist be-~ 
tween the mind and the instrument of its varied manifes- 
tations, the bodily organism will be explained and illustra- 
ted in such a manner asto enable every reader to observe 
the conditions of Health and to avoid the causes of Disease. 
Thus securing a long, vigorous, and happy life to himself 
and his posterity. 

PsYCHOLOGY, OF THE SCIENCE OF THE SOUL, vague as it 
now is in its terms, uncertain in its facts, and indefinite in 
its conclusions, must still be to every inquiring mind, a sub- 
ject of intense interest. In the sphere of Magnetism, Psy- 
chometry, Neurology, or within the scope of dynamic, aro- 
mal, or spiritual phenomena, we shall ignore no well estab- 
lished fact, and resist no legitmate conclusion. Especially 
shall we endeavor to develop the best ascertained, and most 
practically beneficial powers of human magnetism, in the 
control of pain and disease. 

Youne Men about launching forth upon the activities of 
life, and anxious to start right and understand their course, 
will find the Journal a friend and monitor, to encourage them 
in virtue, shield them from vice, and to prepare them for 
usefulness and success in life. The various occupations 
will be discussed in the light of Phrenology and Physiology, 
so that every one may know in what pursuit he would be 
most likely to succeed. 

AGRICULTURE, the primitive, most healthful, and inde- 
pendent employment of man, will receive attention, and 
make the Journaleminently valuable to the farmer, and 
indeed to all who have a fruit-tree or a garden. 


MecnHanicaL.—As at least one-half the wealth of the 
world comes through the exercise of the faculty of Con- 
structiveness, the various mechanical arts will be encour- 
aged, new inventions explained and illustrated with en- 
gravings. 

Toe Natrurat Sciences, Art, Literature, Mechanism, 
Agriculture, and General Intelligence, will constitute an es- 
sential feature for 1853. 

Tue Mecuanic, the Farmer, the Professional Man, the 
Student, the Teacher, and the Mother, will find each num- 
ber of the Journal an instructive and valuable com- 
panion. 

To FRIENDS AND Co-WorRKERS.—Every individual who is 
interested in human progress, is earnestly invited to aid in 
the circulation of Tuz AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouUR- 
NAL for 1853. bs 


Tur Journal will be published on the first of each 
month, on the following extremely low 


TERMS IN ADVANCE: 
Single copy, one year, $1 00 ; Ten copies, one year, $7 00 
Five copies, one year, 4 00 | Twenty copies,oney’r, 10 00 
* Please address all letters, POST-PAID, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., New York. 


{<3 The New Volume commences in January, 1853, 
Subscriptions may be sent in at once. Now is the time. 





Our Locat Acencites.—Books published at the office 
of this Journal may be had at the places named below. 
The publishers are desirous of establishing new agencies in 
all villages throughout the country, feeling assured that a 
large demand awaits their publication, wherever offered for 
sale :— 





NCD OPK « oth ate oip,0° pining +++++e-Fowlers and Wells, 

Boston ...0.eeescceeccessee-FOwlers and Wells and Co. 
Philadelphia csiece viceiss sass -- Stokes and Brother, 

ES QLEMROT. Bas < x'n.as o.o\nini oie sein J. W. Bond and Co. 
Cabethnat: Sih vstcsicses avis Frederick Bly. 

Cleveland: ocecnceckicocnaties E.G. Knight and Co. 

PEEP COSCON oe clein n'a. ois os ST aECe J.S. Wesby. 

Springfield, Mass.....++.4++ M. Bessey. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia......+- E. G. Fuller. 

Fitchburg, Mass.....-..0.00+ H. R. Phelps and Co, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin......Perry and Hull, 
oe 3 veseee B. Bs Bird. 





Greenfield, Mass ........00. M. H. Tyler. 
Terre Haute, Ind..... ++.-++- William H. Buckingham. 
Troy, New York....,.......L. Willard, 

32 4 ++eeeereeee-Charles BE, Hatch, 


oa Seay pa Meese scoes8s FE. Hoyt. 
Albany, “ eoveceseees-Mrs, Margaret Thompson, 
Pontiac, Mich ........ «Daniel C, Dean. 
Salem, Ohio ................John McMillan, 
Waterbury, Conn.........+4- W. Patton. 
Rome, New York........2. .. W. O. McClure, 
Hudson, New York .........P.S. Wynkoop. 
Covington, Ga...ee.ccsececs M. F. Rosser. 
Constableville, N. Y.........L. L. Fairchild. 

. Massilon, Ohio...........+..D. J. Bigger and Co. 
Sterlingvillée, Nv Yi. ..ceseee Andrew Seaman. 
Kinderhook, N. Y..........+L.S. Rexford. 
Watertown, WN. Youccsccucect L. A. Pierce. 

Hartford, Conn..........+.-E. T. Pease. 

WV GU SHOVE. «en con oe aese cnn Thomas H., Pease. 

COREITA, IN. La. 0ets ote eee Rufus Merrill. 

ChICH BOL. Liccasksgedaes aeties Joseph Keene, Jr., & Brother. 


Houston, Texas ............Joseph Taft. 
Lowell, Mass.. oeceesee Ns Le Dayton. 





Marietta, Ohio........ seats W. H. Gurley, 
Somerville, Tenn....esseeeee J.J. Smith and Co, 
Buffalo, N.Y ...seeeegeeeeeT. S. Hawks, 
Bangor, Maine....... see... William Lewis, 
Providence, R. I..ss.essces .-O. Wilmarth. 
Rochester, N. Y ....+.0++++-D. M. Dewey. 
LOPONL Gy Cy WV aks «10.0 clvie.ce¥i0i0 James Lesslie, 

& econ st aio aio Thomas Maclear. 






New Orleans.... 
Syracuse, N. Y.... 


«s...d.C, Morgan, 
«+.eee..-Peck and Foote. 





St. Catherine's, C. W....2..- James Barr. 
Chilicothe, Ohio.......- ..-..Clement Pine. 
Northampton, Mass.........W. W. Pease, 
Albany, GA. ..eeceseccesers E. Hazzard Swinney. <r 
Portland, Me........ sae eeese. BALICY. 
Akron, Oht0.... esse 0s -..... Laurie and Powers, 
St. Louis, Missouri.........E. K. Woodward, 

s  o.eseees 8. M. Wiggins. 
San Francisco.....ssseeese .-Cook and La Count, 
Pleasant Hill, Oregon ......W. W. Bristow. 
London «so. seoe es %.eeeeeee-J0hn Chapman. 
Washington, D. C.....+++ .. Austin Gray. 
Peoria, Illinois ........+....5. H. Burnett. 
St. Paul, Minnesota........+ Le Duc and Rohrer. 
La Porte, Indiana ..........George A. Roberts. 
Oriskany Falls.......++ ....C, E, and J. H. Palmer. 
Nantucket.......% svie sé deceeUe tl. SANDaLOra. 
New Bedford...... ...-Perce and Parsons, 
Fillmore, Missouri....ss.+- Samuel F. Nesbitt. 
Geneva, NEV eat eeeeeee Derby, Orton, and Co, 
Rockville, C. W..........-.Jobn McMullen, 
aston, Pits vc cetsne. ++eee---JOhn W. Gillam, 
Norwalk, Oht0. wv. cveccdevice J. M. Crosby. 


Dansville, N. Y.........+...1. Rice Trimbly and Co. 
Evansville, Indiana.........Rathbone and Wheeler, 


Our publications may be obtained as above at New York 
prices. We also supply many young men, traveling agents, 
in various parts of the country, to whom we send by ex- 
press, in large or small quantities, at all seasons of the 
year. Yet the market is vastly larger than we can supply, 
without the addition of at least one thousand agents and 
canvassers.”, The field yet 1o be planted is immense, and 
willing co-workers are every where wanted. 





Book AcrnTs.—The season for selling books has now 
commenced. We have printed new eiitions of nearly all 
our publications, and shall be able to fill all orders prompt- 
ly. Liberal discounts at wholesale is our policy, in order 
that the agent may be liberally rewarded for his time and 
labor, 

Address, post-paid, FowLers ann WeEtus, 131 Nassau- 
street, New York, or 142 Washington-street, Boston. 


Tue FiInE Portrait of the Irish patriot, Thomas Francis 
Meagher, which adorned our last number, we copied, by 
the kind permission of the publisher, C. H. Brainard of 
New York, from his excellent Lithographic print. 





Pew Publications. 


Catalogue of the Officers and Students of JErrERSON CoL- 
LEGeE—Canonsburg, Pa., for 1852. 


We have received the annual report of this time-honored 
Institution, and are glad to find it in a condition so prom- 
ising. 

“The current collegiate year completes the fiftieth since 
the charter of the college.” This argues well for its stabil- 
ity, utility, and continuance. 

The college year is divided into three terms or sessions. 
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The first term commences on the third Wednesday of Sep- 
tember, and continues fourteen weeks. The second term 
commences on the first Wednesday of January, and contin- 
ues until the last Wednesday of March. The third term 
commences on the first Wednesday of May, and continues 
until the annual commencement, which occurs on the first 
Wednesday in August. 


An able board of officers and professors preside over this 
college, and render it one of the most desirable places 
wherein to obtain a classical education. 


The village of Canonsburg is situated on the Chartiers, 
in Washington county, Pa. Itis 19 miles from Pittsburgh, 
40 miles from Wheeling, Va., and 7 miles from the borough 
of Washington, which is on the National Road leading from 
Wheeling, Va., to Cumberland. 

The country around it is elevated, beautiful, fertile and 
healthful—one of the finest on the American continent. It 
is. confidently believed that few places can be found, 
where the health and habits of youth would be more likely 
to be safe, or where they would more probably escape the 
evil and dangers incident to the loss of parental supervis- 
ion, and to a college life, than in this retired and peaceful 
village, planted in the heart of a population remarkable for 
its religious character. 


The Ohio Journal of Education. Published monthly, un- 
der the auspices of the Ohio State Teachers’ Association. 
Editors: A. D. Lorn, Columbus; H. H. Barney, Cincin- 
nati; J.C. Zacuos, Dayton; M. F. Cowpmry, Sandusky 5 
I. W. Anprews, Marietta; AnpREw Freess, Cleveland. 
Columbus: Scott and Bascom. Terms.--One Dollar per 
year, invariably in advance. All remittances and busi- 
ness letters to be addressed to Lorin ANDREWS, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


A model publication. Ohio teachers deserve credit for 
producing the best looking educational serial pablished in 
the States, if not in the world. It is an octavo of 32 pages, 
with appropriate matter, set with clear new types, and 
printed in a faultless manner, on beautiful white paper. 

The Common School Journal, published at the capital 
of the Empire State, isa disgrace to all concerned in its 
publication; a more shabby, dirty, or miserable print is 
seldom inflicted on any community. It has become a po- 
litical swindle, and the money appropriated by the Govern- 
ment is pocketed by those who get the job of managing 
its publication ; and thus our teachers and the public are 
defrauded. Better follow the example of Ohio. Let the 
teachers combine, assume all the responsibility of editing 
and publishing, make a thing worthy of support, and we 
have no doubt it would be sustained; at all events, our 
teachers would have the satisfaction of aiding in advancing 
the great educational interests by such monthly publication. 
Fora model, we respectfully refer to Tax Onto JourNAL 
or EpucaTIon. 








The American Temperance Offering for 1852. Illustrated. 
Edited by Samuret F. Cary. One yol. Octavo, pp. 
806, New York: P..T. Sherlock. 


This splendid work is made up out of the American Tem- 
perance Magazine, a monthly publication, containing ar- 
ticles from our most eminent temperance writers, together 
with portraits, on steel, of the following notables: E. ©. 
Delavan, Rey. N. Hewitt, J, B. O’Neall, Moses Grant, Philip 
8. White, C. U. Olds, J. W. Gally, John B. Gough, Neal Dow, 
Charles Jewett, John H. Cocke, James Tupper, W. R. Stacy, 
A. W. Gorman, Edmund Dillahunly, George Hall, together 
with other appropriate engraved illustrations. 

The volume is elegantly bound in morocco, with gilt 
edges, andis, in all respects, a suitable work for a New 
Year’s present. We hope the publisher may obtain an ex- 
tensive circulation for this useful and beautiful book. 


Sith Annual Catalogue of the Troy Conference Academy, 
West Poultney, Vt., for the Academic Year, 1851-52. 


The Managers represent this Institution as being in a 
healthful and prosperous condition. 

All branches taught in first class academies, and all good 
rules and regulations are taught and observed here. 

We quote, in regard to discipline, “The government of 
the school aims to secure the happiness and prosperity of 
the students while they are with us, and prepare them for 
the duties of social life. ; 

“It requires morality, respect for the institutions of re- 
ligion ; deference for superiors; a courteous and polite 
bearing towards all classes; propriety; regularity; neat- 
ness ; promptness ; industry and economy. 

“ [ts claims are enforced by appeals to reason, feeling, 


self-respect, interest and common sense. Degrading pun- 


ishments are never resorted to except in extreme. cases, 
proved to be otherwise irremediable.” 





Aducrtisements. 


VALUABLE AND RaReE OLD Booxs on Phrenology, Physi- 
ology, &c., for sale by Fowiers anp WELLS, 131 Nassau- 
street, New York, and 142 Washington-street, Boston, at 
the following prices :—— 


Works of Dr, Gall; in/6:v0la..'....<60ccccsvcee te vecnse to: 00 








Spurzheim’s Phrenology, illustrated, 2 vols......... 2 00 
Spurzheim’s Physiognomy, with plates (scarce)..°.. 3 00 
Beaumont’s Physiology............. aieh'e Set cas eee me OCT o 
Christianity and Phrenology, by Epps.............. 0 25 
Phrenological Essays, by Epps.........eeeeeeseees 0 25 
Memoir Of SpurZzheinws viaccess sss cclee eb Selsees cece 0 U0 
Spurzheim’s Answer to Gordon...........-..++6... 0 50 
Combe on Popular Education ......... Mieledcist Apeele tl One 
Selections from Edinburgh Phrenological Journal... 0 50 


But a few copies of these works can be had, as they are 
nearly out of print. 


FowLers and Wetts have all works on Phrenology 
Physiology, Magnetism, Psychology, Hydropathy, and Pho- 
nography. 


Tren THousanpD VoLumes So.tp!—Tue ILLUSTRATED Hy- 
DROPATHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA; a complete system of Hydro- 
pathy and Hygiene. An illustrated work, with over 300 en- 
gravings, embracing Outlines of Anatomy; Physiology of 
the Human Body ; Hygienic Agencies, and the Preservation 
of Health; Dietetics and Hydropathic Cookery; Theory 
and Practice of Water Treatment; Special pathology and 
Hydro-Therapeutics, including the nature, causes, symp- 
toms, and treatment of all known diseases ; Application to 
Surgical Diseases ; Application of Hydropathy to Midwifery 
and the Nursery; with a complete Index. By R.T. Trall, M.D. 

Two 12mo. volumes, substantially bound, price $2 50. 
Published by FowierRs anp WELLS, 131 Nassau-street, 
New York. 


“ For popular reference, we know of no work which can 
fillits place. Without any parade of technical terms, it is 
strictly scientific; the language is plain and simple; the 
points explained are of great importance; devoted to pro- 
gress, the editor is no slave to theory; he does not shock 
the general reader by medical ultraisms; while he forcibly 
demonstrates the benefits of modern improvements. Of 
all the numerous publications which have obtained such a 
wide popularity, as issued by Fowlers and Wells, perhaps 
none are more adapted to general utility than this rich, 
comprehensive, and well-arranged Encyclopedia.”—New 
York Tribune. 

AGENTS WANTED, to canvass each county, for subscrib- 
ers. For wholesale terms address FowLers AnD WELLS, 
131 Nassau-street, New York. 


Tur PrincirLes or HypropaTuy, or the Invalid’s Guide 
to Health and Happiness ; being a plain, familiar exposition 
of the principles of the Warrer-Curr System. By David 
A. Harsha. Price, 25 cents. For sale by FowLers anp 
We Ls, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 








Diereticat AnD Mrpicaut HyprRo.oey, a treatise on baths ; 
including cold, sea, warm, hot, vapor, gas, and mud _ baths. 
Also on the watery regimen, Hydropathy, and pulmonary 
inhalation; with a description of bathing in ancient and 
modern times, By John Bell, M. D. Price, $2 25. For 
sale by FowLrrs anp Wetus, New York and Boston. 


FowLers and WEL Ls, 131 Nassau-street, New York, 
and 142 Washington-street Boston, have all works on 


PHRENOLOGY, PuysioLocy, 
HYyDROPATHY, PHONOGRAPHY, 
MaGneTism, SPIRITUALISM, 


AND PsycHoLoey. 
Agents and the Trade supplied at a liberal discount. 
The Illustrated Phrenological and Water-Cure Almanacs, 


for 1853, now ready. Booksellers are invited to examine 
them. 





Tur Passions or THE Human Sout. By Cuarurs Fov- 
R1ER. Translated from the French by Rev, Joun REYNELL 
MorzE LL, with critical annotations, a biography of Fourier, 
and a general introduction, by HueuH Donerry. 2 vols. 
octayo. London edition. Price $5 25, For sale by Fow- 
LERS AND WELLS, No. 131 Nassau-street, New York, and 
No. 142 Washington-street, Boston. 


P.S.—There are but few copies of this great work in 
print. 














% Twould rather be R1iGHT than President.”—HENRY CLAY. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY CLAY. 
NOW READY AND FOR SALE BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF HENRY CLAY, 
OF KENTUCKY, THE ORATOR, THE STATESMAN 
AND PATRIOT; including some of his best speeches— 
also the Funeral Solemnities and Eulogies after his death, 
embellished with an accurate steel portrait. 


BY EPES SARGENT & HORACE GREELEY, 


*,.* The first part of the book was prepared by Mr. Sar- 
gent some years since, and was pronounced by Mr. Clay to 
be entirely accurate as to dates and facts. Mr. Greeley bas 
written the remainder, pertaining to the latter years of Mr. 
Clay’s life, and edited the whole work. We think this as- 
surance will satisfy the many and ardent friends of the 
great Commoner of our country, that the work is well and 
faithfully done. 

The book makes 490 large 12mo pages, is well printed on 
fine paper, and is sold at the Jow price of $1 25 in cloth; 
a 7d in cloth, gilt edges; $2 25 in cloth, gilt edges and 
sides. 

Active and responsible agents wanted to circvlate the 
above popular work, which will afford pleasant and profita- 
ble employment. For further particulars, apply to Derby & 
MixueEr, sole publishers, Auburn, N. Y. 

On receipt of the price post-paid, we will forward a copy to 
any part of the United States. D.& M. 


WEBSTER’s Quarto DictTionary.—* It is an invaluable 
work.”—Daniel Webster. 


“ Most useful English dictionary extant.”——Henry Clay. 

“ Best specimen of the printing art ever produced in this 
country.-—Librarian of Congress. 

“[ find it an invaluable vade mecum.”— Washington 
Irving. 

“ Every scholar knows its value.”—- Wm. H. Prescott. 

“ Surpasses anything that has been done for the English 
language.”--Geo. Bancroft. 

“The copious list of geographical names is itself worth 
the cost of the whole work.”--School Com.of Framingham. 

Price $6.00, for sale by FowLers anp WELLS, 





Prysicians AND Lapizs!--Since our discovery of treat- 
ing Prolapsus and other Uterine weaknesses Motorpathi- 
cally, we have treated some thousands of cases without fail- 
ure. Many of these had been confined for years, and were 
brought on beds, hundreds of miles, to the Institution. 
The cure is speedy, efficient, and without pain or inconye- 
nience. No supports are necessary to cure. 

Physicians are sending us the majority of our patients. 
So sure are we of success in every case, that we are willing 
to agree, conditionally, not to receive any remuneration in 
in case of failure. Motorpathy gives vitality and force to 
the functional powers, and is the only agent that will ob- 
viate sterility, and prevent abortion. It restores the con- 
stitution from the abuses of dissipation and self-indulgence 
—and is equally efficient in partial insanity, incipient con- 
sumption, and spinal diseases. We have a Mammoth Insti- 
tution, healthy, airy, and convenient, surrounded by Gar- 
dens and pleasure grounds--with an extensive Water-Cure 
attached. Address Hatstxp’s Motorpathic Institute, Roch- 
ester, New York. 





Tue Fatt Trape! Ciornine! Criornine!—Thesplen- 
did establishment of Boorn anp FostrR, 29 Courtlandt- 
street, New York, will be constantly supplied with the 
largest, most complete, and fashionable stock in the city. 
To meet their rapidly increasing patronage, they have re- 
cently made large additions to their manufacturing depart- 
ment, which is conducted by men of long experience and 
the most perfect skill in their business ; while the facilities 
which they enjoy for purchasing, enables them to offer 
both the cheapest and the most attractive stock in the Union. 

Country merchants are only requested to call and exam- 
ine before laying in their stock elsewhere. 

Persons desiring to purchase garments of the very best 
fit, make, and material, may do so at this establishment, at 
least fifty per cent below the usual custom prices; with the 
advantage of choosing from a large assortment of the new- 
est and latest styles, with which they are almost daily re- 
plenishing their stock. - 

Full suits furnished to order at the shortest notice, and 
sent to any part of the Union. 


Spanpine’s Improvep Granam Frour isfor sale at N. 
H. Wolfe’s, No. 17 South-street, New York 5 John D. Gard- 
ner & Co., Flour Commission Merchants, Boston ; Wyman 
R. Barrett, Commission dae Albany; and by L.A. 
Spalding, Lockport, New York. " 

This four is aaah of the best quality white wheat, and 
warranted superior to any flour hitherto known as Graham 
flour. It makes a superior loaf of brown-bread, rusk 
cakes, and pie-crust, and where used is highly approyed 
Try it andthenjudge. 








B. F. Maauire, Dentist, successor to the late Joun 
BurvELL, (with whom he wasassociated during five years,) 
continues to practice the DenTraL PROFESSION IN its various 
branches as usual, at No. 2 Union Place and Square, corner 
of Fourteenth-street, New York. 


A. G. Baperr, manufacturer of the Boehm flute, 181 
Broadway, New York, also manufactures fine Aiutes ofevery 
description. 
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Standard délorks on Abhrenology, 
PUBLISHED BY FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
NEW YORK—BOSTON. 


Phrenology Proved, Hlustrated, and 


Applied, accompanied by a Chart, embracing a Concise, 
Elementary View of Phrenology, with Forty-three IlJus- 
trative Engravings. Thirty-sixth edition. 12mo. Price, 
$1. Postage, within 500 miles, 25 cents. 
isi he science, eminently practi- 
ates Pein ind wisptod to the general reader. Be- 
sides the Philosophy of Phrenology, it contains several 


Atalaneeer s . ae 
hundred facts illustrative of the science, and the deve 
esita of very many of the most distinguished public men 


of the age. 


The Constitution of Man, considered 


in relation to External Objects. By George Combe. The 
only authorized American Edition. Illustrated with 
twenty Engravings. Price, 75 cents. Postage, 18 cents. 


Containing chapters on the Natural Laws—the Constitu- 
tion of Man—On the the sources of Human Happiness— 
The Application of the Natural Laws to the Practical Ar- 
rangements of Life—The Miseries of Mankind referable to 
Infringement of Laws of Nature—On Punishment—The 
Combined Operation of the Natural Laws—The Happiness 
of Individuals—Relation between Science and Scripture. 


Moral and Intellectual Science, apphed 
to the Elevation of Society. By George Combe, Robert 


Cox, and others. Price, $2. Postage, 30 cents. 


Containing articles on National Education—Relation be- 
tween Religion and Science—Capital Punishment, and its 
influence—The Right of Religons Freedom—Influence of 
the Weather on the Mental Faculties—Philosophy of Induc- 
tion—Materialism and Immaterialism—Heads and Mental 
Qualities of Eminent Men—A Cure for Insanity—Mental 
and Bodily Decay—Secular Education—Religious Melan- 
choly, ete., etc. Illustrated with portraits of eminent 
moralists and philosophers. 


Lectures on Phrenology. By George 
Combe. Including its Application to the Present and 
Prospective Condition of the United States. Illustrated. 
Price, $1. Postage, 18 cents. 


These Lectures constitute a monument of the labors of 
Mr. Combe in the United States, and seem to introduce us 
at once into familiar acquaintance with his great stores of 
thought. 


Self-Culture and Perfection of Charac- 


ter, including the Management of Youth. By O.S. Fow- 

ler. Price, 75 cents. Postage, 15 cents. 

This work explains the nature of the feelings, including 
the social, selfish, and moral, and shows how to train the 


disposition, and develop those faculties that are weak, and 
restrain those that are strong. 


Memory and Intellectual Improvement, 
applied to Self-Education and Juvenile Instruction. By 
O. S Fowler. Price,75 cents. Postage, 15 cents. 

This work treats on the intellectual faculties, explains 


their nature and modes of action, and shows how to improve 
the memory and train the entire intellect. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental, ap- 


plied to the Preservation and and Restoration of Health 
of Body and Power of Mind. With Twenty-six Engray- 
ings on Wood. 12mo. Price, 75 cents. Postage, 15 cents. 


This work covers the most important ground in the whole 
science of Physiology, and should beread by every one 
who would secure a ** sound mind in a healthy body.” 


tCS- Self-Culture—Memory and Physiology. The three works are 
Le ei to be read in connection with each other ; yet each is perfect in 
itself. 


Lectures on Mental Science, according 


to the Philosophy of Phrenology. Illustrated with en- 
gravings. By Rey. G. S, Weaver. One yvol., 12mo. Price, 
75 cents. Postage, 15 cents, 


The author has, through this work, imprinted his name 
indelibly on the everlasting pages of time. He has illus- 
trated and interpreted nature. AlJl the recognized faculties 
of the human mind have been carefully analyzed, their 
uses and abuses pointed out and described on Phrenologi- 
cal and Physiological principles. 


The Natural Laws of Man. A Philo- 


sophical Catechism, By J.G.Spurzheim. Price 25 cents. 
Postage 5 cents, 
This compound of philosophical truth is the root of 


nearly all that relates to man physically, intellectually, so- 
cially, and morally. , 


Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phrenolo- 


gy and Physiology, with One Hundred Engrayings, and a 
Chart of Character, in Seven Degrees of Development. 
Price 25 cents. Postage, 5 cents. 

This treatise is emphatically a book for the million, as it 
contains an explanation of each faculty, full enough to be 
clear, yet so short as not to weary ; together with combina- 
tions of the faculties, and engravings to show the organs, 
large and small, thereby enabling all persons, with little 
study, to become acquainted with practical Phrenology. 


Familiar Lessons on Phtenology and 


Physiology : designed for the use of Children and Youth, 
in Schools and Families. Illustrated with sixty-five en- 
gravings. Price, $1. Postage, 18 cents, 


Education: its Elementary Principles 


founded on the Nature of Man, By J.G.Spurzheim, M. 
D. Price, 75 cents. Postage, 18 cents. 


Containing chapters onthe Laws of Hereditary Descent 
--The Vegetative Functions—The Laws of Exercise—Mu- 
tual Influence of the Faculties—-Direction of the Faculties 
—Importance of Morality—Motives to Action—Difference 
of Natural Endowment-—-Education of the Sexes—Duration 
of Nations, 


Matrimony ; or Phrenology and Physi- 


ology applied to the selection of congenial companions 
for life. Including directions to the married for living 
together affectionately and happily. Ulustrated. Octavo. 
Price, 25 cents. Postage, 5 cents. 


Synopsis of Phrenology and Physiolo- 
gy : Comprising a condensed description of the Body and 
Mind. Also, the additional discoveries made by the aid 
of Magnetism and Neurology. Small quarto. Lllustrated 
with forty-two engravings. Price only 12} cents. Post- 
age, 2 cents. 


Phrenology and the Scriptures. By 
Rey. John Pierpont. Price, 12: cents. Postage, 2 cents. 


This is designed to show the harmony between the teach- 
ings of Christ and his Apostles, and the Science of Phre- 
nology. 


The Phrenological and Physiological 
Almanac. Published Annually. Containing illustrated 
descriptions of many of the most distinguished charac- 
ters living. The annual sales are 200,000 copies. Price, 
per dozen, 50 cents; single copies, 6: cents, Postage 2 
cents. 


The Phrenological Bust; designed es- 
pecially for Learners ; showing the exact location of all 
the Organs of the Brain fully developed. Price, including 
box for packing, only $1 25. [Not mailable.] It may be 
sent by Express or as freight, with perfect safety. 


The Works of Gall, Spurzheim, and 


Combe, may be had, together with all works on Phre- 

nolegy and Water-Cure, whether published in Europe or 

America. 

For Catalogues, containing a list of al works published 
by Fowirers anp We Ls, with wholesale and retail prices, 
address the publishers. 


AGENTs would do well in all parts of the country to en- 
gage in the sale of these Valuable Publications, which every 
family should possess, 

A more complete Catalogue for Agents will be furnished 
to all who desire it, on personal application, or by letter. 





FowLers anp WELLs haye all works on Phonography, at 
wholesale and retail. 

These works may be ordered in large or small quantities, 
They may be sent by express or as freight, by railroad, 
steamships, sailing vessels, by stage or canal, to any city, 
town or village, in the United States, the Canadas, to Eu- 
rope, or any place on the globe. 

Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Boston, always preferred. We will pay the cost 
of exchange. 

When single copies of the above-named works are wanted, 
the amount, in postage stamps, small change, or bank-notes, 
may be inclosed in a letter and sent by mail to the pub- 
lishers, who will forward the books by return post. All let. 
ters and other communications should be post-paid, and di- 
rected as follows : 

FowLers anp WELLS, 
131 Nassau-street, New York. 


Tue WarTeR-CurRE IN PREGNANCY AND CHILDBIRTH, 
illustrated with numerous cases, showing the remarkable 
effects of water in mitigating the pains and perils of the 
Parturient state. 

Published and for sale by fowLEerRs anp WeLis, New 
York and Boston. Price, $1. Postage 25 cents. 


This isa rare and valuable work, which should be placed 
in the hands of every woman, whether married or single. 

it is universally conceded by all intelligent practitioners, 
as well by the Old School as the New, that the Water-Cure 
is not equaled by any other modes of treatment in those 
peculiar complaints common only to woman, 

This work contains advice and instruction which will be 
of great service in these critical, yet unavoidable cases, 

To obtain this work, by mail, inclose $1 25, and di- 
rect the same, post-paid, to FowLreRs anp WELLs, 131 


Nassau-street, New York. 


To Youne Mryn.—Pleasant and profitable employment 
may be obtained by any number of active and intelligent 
young men, by applying to the undersigned. A small cash 
capital will be necessary to commence with. Every per- 
son engaging in this business will be secured from the 
possibility of loss, while the prospects for a liberal profit 
are unsurpassed. For particulars address, post-paid, 

Fow.ersjanp WELLs, 131 Nassau-st., N. Y. 





Eciectic Mepicat InsTiTuTE, CINCINNATI, On10, CHAR- 
TERED IN 1845.—ToraL NuMBER OF Marricu.anTs 1,265, 
—The eighth winter sessions of this Institute will com- 
mence on the first Monday of November, and continue 
four months. 

Facutty.—L, E. Jones, M. D., Professor of the theory 
and practice of medicine; R. S. Newron, M. D., Professor 
of descriptive and operative surgery ; W. Suzrwoop, M.D. 
Professor of special, surgical, and pathological anatomy ; 
J. Kine, M. D., Professor of obstetrics and diseases of wo- 
men and children; J, R. Bucwanan, M. D., Professor of 
Physiclogy and the institutes of medicines; G. W. L. Dicx- 
LEY, M. D,, Professor of Materia Medical Therapeutics and 
medical botany; J. W. Hoyt, M. D., Professor of chemistry, 
pharmacy, and toxiology. This institute was chartered in 
1845, and has been the most flourishing school in Cincin- 
nati, having already had twelve hundred and sixty-five ma- 
triculants. It continues, as heretofore, the principal colle- 
giate source of the liberal and progressive systems of the 
Medical Science, and has recently adopted the generous 
measure of dispensing with all charges for the fees of its 
several professors, leaving only a charge of $15 per session, 
for matriculation and dissection. This amount is required 
of all who attend a part or all of the lectures of the insti- 
tute. Students will find it to their interest to be in attend- 
ance as early as the 15th of October, for the preliminary 
lectures. Students upon their arrival in the city will call at 
the office of Pror. R.S. Newron, No. 89 West-Seventh-st. 
For further information, address Pror. R, 8S, Newron, or 
J. R. Bucwanan, M. D., Dean. 


BuLake’s PATENT Firg-proor Patnt.—The original and 
Only genuine article that can be sold or used without in- 
fringing my Patent,and which, in a few months after ap- 
plied turns to SLATE or sToNE, forming acomplete ENAMEL 
Or COAT OF MAIL, Over whatever covered, bidding defiance 
to fire, water, or weather. It has now been in use over 
seven years,and where first appliedis now like astone. 

Look out for WORTHLESS COUNTERFEITS, asscores of 
unprincipled persons are grinding up stone and various 
kinds of worthless stuff, and endeavoringto sellit as Fire- 
Proof Paint. I haverecentlycommenced three suitsagainst 
partiesinfringing my rights, and‘am determined to prose- 
cute every one Icandetect. Thegenuine,eitherin dry 
powder orground inoil, ofdifferentcolors,can at alltimes 
be had at the General Depot, 84 Pearl-street, New York, 
from the patentee, Wm. BLAKE, 


82 Nassau-sTREET.—-Boot-makers’ Union Association-- 
boots,shoes,and gaitersatretailand wholesale prices. 
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Srectat Notices to THe Reaver.—With this number, 
we present our readers with a circular prospectus for a new 
volume of the PHRENoLoGicaL Journat for 1853, witha 
view to facilitate the work of obtaining new subscribers, 
May we not hope that each Prosprcrvs will be returned to 
us bearing the names of many subscribers ? 


Present SuBSCRIBERS are our principal hope, as the 
most efficient co-workers for the future; those who know by 
experience the utility of the Journal will work for it, and 
recommend it to their neighbors and friends, that they, too, 
may enjoy the benefits of its teachings. Every man and 
woman may, in this way, do essential service to the good 
cause to which the Journal has been, is, and will continue 
to be, devoted. : 


TeacuERs, whose special vocation is the training of the 
intellect, can do dothing better for themselves and their 
cause than to read and circulate the Phrenological Journal 

Eprirors anv Post-MasTers will accept our thanks for 
past aid in obtaining subscribers, and will, we trust, con- 
tinue to act in this capacity. 


Tur January Numser will be sent to all present sub- 
scribers, which they will please to circulate among “ the 
people,” as a sample number of the new volume for 1853. 

May we not hope to renew at an early day the acquaint- 
ance of former friends and patrons? Let us anticipate the 
pleasure. of again enrolling their names upon our new 
record for the new year. 


CHARACTERS FOR ANALysis.—In the next volume of the 
Phrenological Journal we propose to give the biographies, 
portraits, and Phrenological developments of many distin- 
guished individuals, among whom we may name 


Gerrit SmirH, 
THEODORE PARKER, 
Grora@r BANcRorT, 
Lucretia Mort, 
Assey KeLiy Foster, 
Lyman BrecHeER, 
JoHN PLERPONT, 
SamMvueEL Cox. 


FRANKLIN PIERCE, 
WIinFigLp Scort, 

Joun P. Hats, 

Horace Mann, 

R. W. Emerson, 
EvizasetTH Oakes SMITH, 
Pauuina W. Davis, 
AMELIA BLooMER, 


Of the illustrious dead, the following will claim the at- 


tention of our readers :— 


DanizL WEBSTER, Isaac T. Hopprr, 
Tue Duke or WELLINGTON, 


and others, of ancient and modern times, who have made 
their mark upon the world, 








PARTING WORDS FOR THE CLOSING 
YEAR. 

Onwarp! Progression! is the watch- 
word of Time, and this, the twelfth number 
of the Phrenological Journal for 1852, bears 
the record. As the flowing stream without 
haste or delay glides onward toward its sea, 
so the year with all its labors, hopes and joys 
has fulfilled its mission, taken rank with the 
past, and given place to the future. 

On the closing of the Old Year, and with 
it the termination of another volume, editors 
are, more sensibly than at any other season, 
awakened to the almost unconscious lapse of 
time and the progress of their work. At 
other times the care and labor of preparing 
for each successive number such matter as 
shall honor and strengthen their cause, and 
aid to make men wiser and better, serve to 
abstract the mind from all thought of the 
rapid flight of time. 

When the farmer rejoices in the plenitude 
of his well-housed crops ; when the mechan- 
ic proudly points to the year’s achievements 
of his genius and his strength; when the 
merchant posts his books and takes account 
of the gains of the past twelve months ; when 
the laborer gathers around him the fruits of 
his year’s toil; when thanksgiving season for 
the blessings of the Old,and the New Year’s 
greetings bring home the family, and all 
hearts are running over with joy and grati- 
tude; may not an editor review with equal 
pleasure his pages of the year past, and mea- 
sure his strength, his genius, and his hopes, 
for the year to come, and properly join the 
thankful and rejoicing throng ? 


Many seasons such as this have come and 
gone with us since the Journal had a being 
as the exponent of Phrenological truth, and 
we may indulge a commendable pride and 
pleasure in view of the fact that we still re- 
tain on our subscription books not a few of 
the names of our first year’s subscribers. 
Others there are, counted by thousands 
whose names have been on our list for ten 
years, and it is no less due to justice than to 
gratitude to acknowledge the valuable aid 
they have rendered us by kind words of en- 
couragement, by volunteering to act as home 
agents, and by their pens. Such names stand 
on our books as stereotyped facts, and have 
become familiar to us and our assistants as 
“ household words.” 


Who would not willingly labor for such co- 
workers, and feel that their cause in such hands 
has not only the impress of immortality but 
of progress stamped upon it? And what is 
more than most publishers can say, not one 
of our subscribers owes us a cent. We have 
no sorry complaints to make about non-pay- 
ing subscribers. Our friends read the Jour- 
nal, not to kill time or from idle curiosity, 
but for the real love of the truth. Nota few 
in writing to renew their subscriptions, say, 
“ Consider me a life subscriber.” Were it 
not for the rushing accession of new names 
every year, we should be half inclined to 
print the names in our subscription books. 

What say the readers of the Journal rela- 
tive to the future—the past certainly is secure. 
It has had its seed time, its tender blade, and 
its harvest. Thousands acknowledge, “some 
thirty, some sixty, and some an hundred 
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fold,” of wisdom and knowledge from the pe- 
rusal of the Journal. 
their first subscription do they count the dawn- 
ing of their day of self-knowledge, mental im- 
provement, and consequent happiness, not that 
ephemeral joy and satisfaction that titillates 
the fancy and inflames the imagination, ob- 
tained from the lig \t, trashy literature of the 
day, but that substantial joy which blesses 
the mind of him who learns his springs of 
mental action and how to obey the laws 
of God and nature in a harmonious develop- 
ment and activity of all his powers. 

Millions of the human race are struggling 
along through life, to them “a vale of tears” 
—some suffering tortures worse than death 
from an ignorant abuse of some appetite or 
passion, others are miserable because of a de- 
ranged and inflamed nervous system which 
they do not know how to cure; others still, 
suffer from the excessive and unregulated ac- 
tivity of different classes of their mental fac- 
ulties, which produces a constant antagonism 
in their natures and destroys their power, 
usefulness, and happiness. 

To such persons a knowledge of Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiology, as taught in the Jour- 
nal, opens as it were “a new heaven and a 
new earth,” by teaching them how to obtain 
a sound mind and a healthy body. Then 
they begin to know what /ife ts, and for the 
first time appreciate the benevolent intention 
of the Creator in endowing them with the 
various functions of mind and body which 
have hitherto been so “ jangled and out of 
tune” as to yield discord instead of harmony. 
Nor is this acquisition of happiness merely 
individual and selfish. 
physicians and ministers, hail the dawning of 
this new light upon their minds in view of 
applying it in the discharge of their duties 
to those who are committed to their care. 
Were we to publish all the encomiums be- 
stowed on the value of these sciences for the 
above purpose that we receive from the clas- 
ses just named, there would be little room in 
the Journal for anything else. 


Parents, teachers 
, ’ 


We are pleased to know, that teachers are 
everywhere beginning to adopt Phrenology 
as a guide to them in teaching and governing 
youth according to the peculiar constitution 
of each mind, and that the most valuable 
results are constantly being developed. Sev- 
eral highly interesting articles in the present 
volume, on the applicability of Phrenology 
to teaching, from teachers, evince the diffu- 


\ sion and importance of this knowledge. 


— 


Coeval with the date of © 


Our subscribers have hitherto “ dealt boun- 
tifully with us.” They have not only 
promptly ordered the Journal, paid for and 
read it, but they have become agents and col- 
porteurs for the Journal and its doctrines, 
making the whole continent missionary 
ground, and their success has been unparal- 
Jeled. Such co-workers inspire us with hope 
and strength to labor. While our grateful 
thanks are tendered for the past, we solicit a 
continuance of .their labors for the good 
cause in future. It is ours to make the Jour- 
nal worthy of support; for its universal cir- 
culation we look to the lovers of the cause 
among “the people.” Shall we have their 
continued co-operation? The New Year will 
tell. 
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PHRENOLOGY APPLIED TO 


TEACHING: 


OR MY EXPERIENCE. 
BY F. W. GILLETT. NUMBER II. 

How necessary to cultivate the powers which point out 
the sources of our errors, for the very highest sentiments 
of human nature err without the guidance of intelligence. 
--SPURZHEIM. 

I donot know that the old adage, “It requires 
the wisdom of Solomon, and the patience of Job, 
to bring up a child,” is true, when applied to one’s 
own child; to one of whom we may have the 
management from birth till the time when the 
seed we have sown, buds, and blossoms, and bears 
fruit, but I am satisfied that it is literally true 
when applied to the trials of a school-teacher. 
One is expected, and sometimes sadly blamed if 
one does not do it—to make Washingtons and 
Franklins—Sigourneys and Mayos—of those who 
are too dull tosee, and too indolent toact. One is 
required to make meek, quiet, patient creatures, of 
noisy, turbulent spirits; to render docile and peace- 
able, children whom fathers and mothers have 
first made saucy and ungovernable. 

In the summer of 1848, I was teacher in a very 
pleasant school, in a beautiful rural district, and 
my pupils, most of them, were as obedient and 
manageable as pupils of the same age eyer are. 
Among my scholars were two brothers—the eldest 
fourteen, the younger twelve. The brothers had 
been rather rudely handled by many of their 
teachers, and were considered unruly, if not very 
ugly boys; in truth, it was doubted whether, with- 
out the whip, I could govern them. But a whip 
was something I had never used in a school-room, 
and was quite determined to get along without it. 
At first, the younger boy seemed quite surprised 
that I did not notice his pranks, such as pinching, 
pricking, or kicking those next him, throwing paper 
balls across the room, spitting, coughing, dropping 
his books, &c. A few days passed in this manner, 
and my only reproval was to ask, as I laid my 
hand tenderly upon his head, “Have you learned 
your lesson, John?” He would look up into my face 


and wink his small black eyes, while an expression 
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that seemed given by the very spirit of evil, crept 
over his face, and answer, “No, I hain’t.” One 
noon, as I was sitting by the table, he came to me 
and asked,—“ Why don’t you whip me, Miss W.?” 

“Do you deserve a whipping? I asked, good 
naturedly.” 

“Ye-yes, I guess—I don’t know. You hain’t 
called me up neither.” 

“ What should I call you up for ?” 

“ Why—why—I’m—ain’t I ugly, don’t you 
think ?” 

“Do you mean to be ugly ? You are roguish 
perhaps; but I have seen such boys before.” 

“ Have you, well, don’t you whip them ?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“ Don’t whip em! don’t you get mad, either ?” 

“Oh, no. I do something worse than that.” 

“Wuss, what wuss? I wonder what wuss, dont 
you boys?” 

“T make them sorry they have done wrong, and 
then do better.” 

“ How do you make’em sorry, I shan’t be sorry.” 


“Oh yes, you will. You'll be one of my best 
scholars, before school is out.” I said this for effect ; 
but I doubted. His perceptive powers were so 
deficient, his benevolence, veneration and conscien- 
tiousness so small, and his firmness, self-esteem, 
combativeness and destructiveness so large, that I 
feared -his better feelings could not be reached. 
However, I was satisfied, that if I could pound 
evil into him, I could not pound.it out; and de- 
termined if possible, to subdue him by some other 
influence. On the afternoon of the above mentioned 
day, he became so noisy, that I gave him his books 
and hat, and told him he might go home. “Home 
—home—why ? don’t want to go home! Be you 
going home? (he asked of his brother.) Well— 
well, I don’t want to go, I'd rather you’d—you’d 
whip me.” 

That was it—he had a little pride, and did not 
like to be turned out of school. I led him out, 
and bidding him good afternoon, shut the door. 
In about fifteen minutes he returned, and as I 
opened the door said,—“Tf you'll let me come in, 
[ll be a good boy, and never do wrong any more.” 
There were tears in his little black eyes, as I led 
him to his seat, and his brown face sparkled with 
joy. It was the first beautiful expression I had 
seen upon his countenance. 


That night, after I had retired to my room, I 
overheard the brothers (who slept not far from me) 
conversing about the event of the day; and the 
elder one said,—* Johnny, what made you act so 
to-day, I should think you’d be ashamed.” 


“Why, Leme, I never heard you talk like that 
before. Ain’t you ugly—and did’nt you fight Miss 
J. last summer ?” 

“Yes, I did; cause she jaw’d and pounded me, 
but this school marm treats us as well as anybody, 
and you hain’t seen me ugly to her, have you ?” 

“ Well I swanny, Leme, you be better this sum- 
mer than you ever was afore; but I never thought 
on’t.” 

“Then think, and not act so again, or I shall tell 


father.” “ft, 


“O, I just wanted to make her mad, that’s all, 
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Inever seen a teacher as would’nt get mad—did 
you, Leme ?” 

“Tf you do so agin, I'll tell father, and if he don’t 
lick you, I will.” 

“ Well, I swanny—let’s go to sleep, I won’t do 
so any more.” 

In the school was a younger brother, about five 
years old, he had never been to school before, and 
had not the first thought of obeying. I hardly 
knew what to do with him, physical punishment 
would be of no use, therefore I waited to learn 
him. I did not command him, for I did 
not wish him to know he could disobey me. 
His first day in school, I asked him if he 
would like to read. “ No, I ould’nt—’ou d d 
fool ’ou,” was the reply. He did not like any one, 
was somewhat moody jand silent. After he had 
been in school a few days I observed that he did 
not go home with the other scholars, at the close 
of school, and Iasked him the reason. “O, ’m 
doin to tarry ’our sassel” (satchel.) I went by 
his home to my boarding-place. I was surprised 
that he should think of it, but replied,—* You are a 
very good little boy, I shall not be so tired when I 
get to Mrs. H’s, if you will carry my satchel.” 

He walked around the school-house a few mo- 
ments, and then came to a stand-still before my 
desk, and with my satchel in his hand, and his 
short, fat arms folded over his round, sturdy chest, 
exclaimed,—“ Miss ’oolley, miss ’oolley—I ’ubs 
(loves) ’ou best ob any body in de ’urld” (world). 
That was enough, he had learned a little, and he 
was so devoted to me, that when I had occasion to 
correct a scholar, I have seen him rise from his low 
seat, and pouting his thick lips, ery out, “If’ou 
don’t mind her, I'll shrow (throw) a bick at ’ou.” 

Corrace Hitt, Mic, 
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A FEW WORDS TO TEACHERS. 
BY ONE OF THEIR NUMBER. 
No. IL. 

In the first article we considered the develop- 
ments of combativeness, destructiveness, cautious- 
ness, firmness, veneration and benevolence in the 
heads of thirty-six Anglo-American boys. We 
will now conclude by stating the developments of 
six other leading organs, and by making a few 
practical observations on the proper management 
of those possessing the like parentage and a similar 
organization. 

One great element of the Anglo-American cha- 
racter is ambition, intense, persevering, all-accom- 
plishing ambition, which shrinks from no opposition 
and brooks no superiority. This same ambition is 
possessed in a remarkable degree by these boys, 
as will appear by recurring to the great develop- 
ment of combativeness and destructiveness as given 
in the first article, and also by considering the 


following table of the relative sizes of 
Self-esteem, Approbativeness, 


Small .......ecccecess 4 1 
AVEFAZ® osc ccccccee 12 2 
BU ieaftes bivcnies.ciiasieie 10,93 15 
LATE aicivne'e Ceivepicceces 10 16 
Very large............ 00 . Q 


Hope was not examined critically, but will not 
average full, hence discouragements often gain a 


momentary ascendency over them, but when thei 
energies become thoroughly aroused they succeed 
beyond their own expectations and accomplish ap- 
parent impossibilities. The principal difficulty the 
teacher meets with is the direction of all this 
energy, because the human mind is so constituted 
that it must be continually at work; if not busied 
with doing good it invariably does wrong, for it 
cannot lie dormant, and the same energy which 
is mighty in doing right, acts with equal intensity 
in doing wrong; hence the origin of the proverb, 
“ An idle brain is the Devil’s workshop.” 

Keep the scholar at work at that which is profit- 
able, and at the same time make it agreeabie, and 
the teacher will experience but little difficulty in 
directing him in the paths of rectitude and virtue. 


Though the Americans, as a nation, are very 
eager to make money, it is generally for the pur- 
pose of expending it on their wants and gratifica- 
tions. The opportunities for observing the opera- 
tions of this grasping organ, acquisitiveness, in and 
about school are quite numerous, It manifests 
itself it in dickering, trading and bargaining, and 
many a young dealer in marbles and jack-knives 
will rival a Chatham-street Jew in cunning and 
avarice. In fact trifles are to the boy what mer- 
chandise is to the man, and the successful dealer 
in the first, is almost always sure to become the 
successful dealer in the last. In this, as in other 
respects, the boy is the father of the man. When 
a boy desires anything he desires it with all his 
heart and soul; the larger organs make a direct 
and forcible appeal to acquisitiveness, which organ 
then seems supremely large, but when the gratifi- 
cation is obtained and the indication met, it sinks 
back to its usual level. In seeking to gratify the 
stronger demands of their nature many are con- 
sidered as having large acquisitiveness, but such, 
in many cases, will be found to be false, and proved 
to be so by supplying the gratification sought, 
when the demand will cease, and the indication 
disappear. | When this is the ruling organ all the 
others become subservient to it, and nothing but 
gold will satisfy its cravings, which in time become 
so insatiate that untold millions could not quench 
them. 

When this organ is large, and combined with 
equally large secretiveness, it manifests itself in a 
decidedly dark and mysterious manner, especially 
if the moral organs are weak. But such is not the 
case with those under consideration. They are on 
the whole frank and open, possessing but little 
ability to conceal, and, as a general thing, give 
vent to their feelings in no measured terms. I 
sometimes think they possess scarcely sufficient to 
carry them smoothly through the world. 


From the above we would be led to consider 
acquisitiveness and secretiveness far from large, 
particularly the latter, and such will be found to 


be the fact, as the following table will show. 
Acquisitiveness. Secretiveness. 


DTA occ csc ccececcccecse 1 6 
Average ....csececee eens 12 15 
Pg aid ets iere oases aaeeptsont 12 10 
PIAT IO co.cc occ cccvcicese viens 11 5 


The development of ideality and mirthfulness is 
large. The former gives a degree of refinement 
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and neatness to the persons of those well-bred 
which is quickly observable in words and deeds. 
But the great development of the executive facul- 
ties, combined with average secretiveness, causes 
them in moments of excitement to give vent to 
expressions which shock their own and others’ ideas 
of refinement and propriety. 

When not under excitement, ideality, though 
not a governing, is at a least a modifying organ, 
and is one which the teacher should by all means 
endeavor to cultivate .both in himself and his 
pupils. The way and means thereto is, to open his 
own mind to the perception of beauty in all its 
many varied forms, particularly the numberless 
beauties of nature. If he is an ardent admirer of 
the beauties of nature and of art, he cannot but im- 
press his own feelings upon his pupils, and the 
more vivid and exquisite his own love of the beau- 
tiful, the more powerfully will he influence their 
feelings and stimulate their ideality to increased 
action and consequent growth. 

Our present modes of life are but little calculated 
to educate this organ, but there appears to be a 
decided increase in its developments during the 
past few years. For proof of this we have only to 
look at the increased architectural beauty and or- 
nament of our edifices as compared with those of 
a few years ago: also at the increased demand for 
pictures and engravings. That itis on the increase 
we may assure ourselves by considering the num- 
ber of illustrated papers and books, constantly 
multiplying, and of lithograph, steel and copper- 
plate engravings with which the country is flooded. 
They are most illy-conceived abd poorly executed, 
but are still far in advance of the productions of 
ten years ago, and when public taste becomes so 
refined as to call for works of higher artistic 
merit, an increased ideality will furnish them and 
the supply thus keep pace with the demand. It is 
from the rising generation that art is to receive 
both encouragement and advancement, hence the 
necessity of educating this humanizing and beauti- 
fying faculty. 

But another than a mere ‘dollar-and-cent motive 
should impel us to its cultivation. It beautifies 
and adorns, it refines and elevates, it purifies and 
ennobles, it gazes upon the waste places of the 
earth and finds in them beauty and grace: it gives 
to nature a thousand varied charms, and opens the 
eyes to behold the mantle of loveliness and beauty 
with which the Creator has clothed the earth: it 
distinguishes the savage from the beast and the 
man from the savage. 

Let us then educate this divine faculty properly, 
and bring to ourselves increased pleasure and 
profit by its legitimate gratification. 

Mirthfulness, of all organs, is the most easily ex- 
cited, the most difficult to conceal, and, I had 
almost said, the most innocent and beneficial in its 
gratification. It is of great use to the teacher if he 
has the ability to excite it moderately in his pupils. 
If it is large in his own head he sympathizes freely 
with them in its manifestations, and should en- 
deavor to direct it to its legitimate uses, the im- 
parting of liveliness and elasticity to the spirits, 
the augmenting of both the power and activity of 
the mind, and the preservation of health and cor- 
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poreal vigor. I am inclined to believe the truth 
of the old adage, that “he cannot be thoroughly 
bad who can heartily laugh,” probably because I 
have the organ large. This organ responds most 
readily to the will of another, and therefore nothing 
is more contagious than laughter—except gaping. 

There is a saying, that a person is better pleased 
with others when well pleased with himself, and 
this is especially true in the schoolroom. When 
the scholars are getting dull, languid, and irritable, 
and the teacher finds himself going the same road, 
his best plan is to open all the doors and windows, 
allowing a free current of air to pass through the 
room, observing all proper precautions, and then in 
some manner appropriate and dignified excite their 
mirthfulness and get up a general laugh, the more 
general the better. 


In this manner the bad air will most effectually 
be expelled from their lungs, the room re-supplied 
with a pure atmosphere; the spirits will corre- 
spondingly revive, languor and listlessness will 
give place to ardor and liveliness; the dull, heavy 
eye will be brightened into light and cheerfulness, 
and the blood, instead of creeping in sluggish 
streams through languid channels, will bound on its 
errand of life with vigor and elasticity. 


It is true that such a course will interrupt the 
order of exercises, and cause considerable disturb- 
ance which will at first be difficult to repress, but 
the general cheerfulness, elasticity and good nature 
which will follow, in strong contrast with their pre- 
vious mental and -physical condition, will amply 
compensate for all the inconveniences attending 
the interruption. 

Children were wisely gifted with a happy, joy- 
ous, and cheerful disposition, and it needs as much 
education as any other faculty of the mind. If too 
large and active it needs checking, and if deficient 
it need scultivation. Chilling, blighting cares come 
soon enough to cast their dark shadows over the 
pathway of youth. 

If then a disposition of cheerfulness, a desire to 
mingle the pleasant and agreeable with the harsh 
and disagreeable, the ability to look at discomforts 
in a bright and shining light, and the happy faculty 
of tinging the rainbow of mere worldly hope with 
grotesque and pleasing colors, be instilled into the 
mind, together with the proper development of the 
higher and more ennobling powers, you fulfil the 
indications of nature, develop the whole man har- 
moniously, and render him superior to many, if not 
all of the ills and ails of life. 

The temper and disposition of the scholar is, in 
many cases, but the reflection of the temper and 
disposition of the teacher, so that if the latter 
wishes to pass the day in peace and happiness, let 
him bring to the school a sound mind in a sound 
body and a cheerful and contented heart, and his 
end is gained. There is truth as well as poetry in 
Goldsmith’s lines— 


“ Full well they laughed, with counterfeited glee, 
At all his jokes, aud many a joke had he; 
Full well the busy whisper circling round, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned.” 





The following are the developments of Ideality 
and Mirthfulness :— 
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PYTTLB I ia5 > etdta'elsie.<jaiq’ole Wivte.0'<\aiatewia 

PA VEFHQO ole sieaa'cacen cos stsiemaat 8 12 
PO sisiecldaae silclacivas sdcgs scat 17 13 
Lay G0 Fis scwsieoensijeo signe age te 10 7 


The manifestations of the latter are more direct- 
ly apparent than those of the former, hence an aver- 
age development of the one produces apparently 
a greater effect than a large development of the 


other. ft 
The teacher often meets with boys whose brains 


are unwieldy, and they apparently too weak to use 
them with facility. This is frequently the case, 
and, as far as my experience extends, is only true 
of those who have large or very large heads. The 
reason is plain, 

Nature first puts forth her energies to build up 
the body and lay the foundation of a good consti- 
tution, and after a sufficient development of these 
essentials she begins to perfect the whole, and to 
rear the superstructure of the mind by maturing 
the brain and nervous system. While the vitality 
is employed in forming and perfecting the body, 
the brain, especially a large one, does not receive 
its proper amount of nourishment and support, and 
consequently manifests but little power; but when 
nature has perfected the machinery by which the 
mind is to be brought in contact with material 
things, she then pours into the brain an increased 
flow of blood, the mind awakens as from a dream, 
and the dull and almost stupid boy becomes the 
giant-minded and intellectual man. Hence the 
reason why so many of our most gifted men have 
been dull boys; though it by no means follows that 
all dull boys are to become gifted and intellectual 
men. 

The converse of the above statement is true toa 
great extent. The brain of the precocious boy is 
often small, very active, and generally over-train- 
ed, possessing brilliancy but not power. Nature 
stimulated by injudicious mental training, expends 
much of her energy in prematurely perfecting the 
brain and neryous system, and leaves the body to 
suffer from neglect. The consequence is, that the 
precocious boy either dies during the period of 
adolescence, or when arrived at maturity disap- 
points the expectations of fond parents and admi- 
ring friends by evidencing but a limited amount of 
intellect. 

It therefore follows, that the dull should be 
treated with consideration and kindness, and sel- 
dom if ever ridiculed for their dullness, knowing 
that they are in what may be termed a transition 
state; at the same time bearing in mind the truth 
everywhere apparent in nature, that those beings 
which are the longest in coming to maturity pos- 
sess the greatest amount of mental and physical 
strength, retain their powers undiminished for the 
greatest length of time, and are slowest in yield- 
ing to decay and death. The precocious and pre- 
maturely intellectual should be checked, and en- 
couraged to pursuits and employments calculated 
to develop the physical system at the same time 
that they afford but a moderate stimulus to their 
intellectual. ‘ 

A fish a day old is as well informed in matters 
pertaining to itself and its situation as its venera- 
ble grandparent who has just left the water with a 
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hook in his gills. And there are many such fish 
among men. They apparently possess marvellous 
powers in youth, but manifest less and less ability 
as age advances, until arrived at fifty, when they 
are ready to believe that the period of man’s 
brightness is his youth, that the older he becomes 
the less he knows, and they are finally forced to 
the conclusion, that with all the experiences of age 
and reflection he is but a little removed from a 
natural fool. 


We have thus far considered merely a few of the 
mental developments of these youths; let us now 
make some inquiries into their physical organiza- 
tions, and close with a few remarks on their tem- 
peraments, 


They are generally small of their age, with large 
heads ; and possess more intensity of action than 
power of passive endurance, but when accustomed 
to hardships from infancy they possess elasticity of 
constitution and powers of active endurance entire- 
ly unexpected in persons of their apparent physical 
organizations, 


The children of the wealthy—those tenderly 
nurtured and unaccustomed to privations—possess 
a large share of the nervous temperament, minds 
highly cultivated and delicate physical organiza- 
tions ; those of the needy, accustomed to want and 
inured to labor, possess less of the nervous and 
more of the vital and motive temperaments, minds 
susceptible of a high degree of cultivation, and 
physical systems strengthened by plain food and 
active exercise. Hence we may infer that the chil- 
dren of the poor are to continue and increase the 
physical capabilities of the race, while those of 
the wealthy are to refine and mentalize it. 


The temperaments of these boys are the vital- 
mental and the motive-mental, or, according to an- 
other naming, the sanguine-nervous and the bilious- 
nervous, very few exhibiting marks of the lym- 
phatic. 


Those of the sanguine and nervous combined in ~ 
great intensity invariably give the teacher the most 
trouble—not wilfully but heedlessly. They are 
high-pressure engines carrying an almost incalcula- 
ble amount of steam to the square inch. Move 
they must, and move they will, in spite of every 
restriction, unless placed in such a position that 
they cannot without incurring positive danger. 
They are not wilfully disobedient, but the com- 
mands of nature are more powerful with them 
than human will. She commands them to moye, 
and move they must, or suffer. To boys of this 
stamp, one position for a half hour is exquisite tor- 
ture; they enjoy intensely, and suffer equally so. 
In all their physical and mental manifestations they 
are more intense than powerful, and are often more 
plague than profit. They are too vacillating to ac- 
complish much, and need as much restraining as 
their neighbors of the lymphatic temperament need 
urging. 

Teachers prefer to have their patience tried by 
the active, nervous, and quick-witted, rather than 
by the dull and stupid, for the same reason that 


. they would prefer a mettlesome, high-blooded 


horse to an old drone which needed continual ur- 
ging with the whip and spur. W. 0. B. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER. 


The recent death of this great statesman and or- 
ator invests his name and history with a new in- 
terest. To give a sketch of his life would be to re- 
peat what all readers are expected to know, and 
to do justice to the subject, would involve the his- 
tory of the country since the foundation of our goy- 
ernment. All reyerently bow before the majesty 
of his mighty mind, and feel that in his death the 
world has lost its greatest man. 


In a future number we propose to give a critical 
analysis of his phrenological character. *At present 
we give two likenesses—a front and a profile view. 
The front view gives that lion-like look which in- 
spires in us the sense of his gigantic power. The 
profile view, which we regard as an excellent out- 
line, shows immense length of head from the ear 
forward in the region of intellect. 


Daniel Webster was born in Salisbury, New 
Hampshire, January 18, 1782, and his age at the 
time of his death, October 24, 1852, was seventy 
years, nine months, and six days. 


His father, Ebenezer Webster, was an officer in 
the Revolution, and served with distinction through 
the whole war. He was subsequently a Judge of 
the County Court, was a man of sound talent, and 
a leading mind among the leading men of his 
day. 

In the summer of 1797, Daniel entered Dart- 
mouth College as a Freshman. The regular duties 
ofa student were performed by him with faithful- 
ness and energy. He lost no time in idle dissipa- 
tions, became noted for a constant avidity for read- 
ing, and devoted much attention to the acquisition 
of a knowledge of English literature. Among his 
college pastimes he superintended the publication 
of a small weekly newspaper, to which he contrib- 
uted various selections, and occasionally an original 
essay. * 

These early efforts in composition are prob- 
ably the first of his writings that were ever pub- 

lished. Graduating with the approbation of his fel- 
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LIKENESSES OF DANIEL WEBSTER AT THE AGE OF SIXTY. 


lows, and in receipt of the honorable testimonials 
of merit, though not displaying any remarkable 
powers, which would seem to indicate his future 
greatness, Daniel returned home, determined to 
adopt the profession of the law for a livelihood. 

A course of legal reading was begun under the 
eye of Mr. Thompson, afterward United States 
Senator. His studies were not, however, suffered 
to be prolonged without interruption. Anxious 
that his brother Ezekiel should possess advantages 
for education similar to those enjoyed by himself, 
he interceded with his father with such success that 
the brother, in 1801, was sent to college. To meet 
the additional expenses which this circumstance in- 
volved, Daniel temporarily forsook the law and 
commenced teaching school, as much to advance 
his brother as to cover the necessary expenditures 
in the prosecution of his own profession. 

In September, 1802, Mr. Webster returned to 
Salisbury, and resumed the study of the law with 
Mr. Thompson. When not so engaged, his time 
was occupied with the Latin classics. He read 
with avidity the tomes of Sallust, Cesar, and Hor- 
ace. Some odes of the latter were translated by 
him and published. The sports of angling, gun- 
ning, and horsemanship, constituted his pastimes. 
The meditative pursuit of old Isaak was always a 
favorite amusement of the Great Statesman. With 
fishing-rod and line he would wait for hours beside 
some tranquil stream, watching the play of the 
suspicious tribe, and moralizing, like his piscatorian 
model, upon the ways and doings of fishes and of 
men. Indeed, it is sportively said by his friends 
that, as the future orator one day drew in a large 
and most tempting trout, he uttered the words 
which he afterward employed in the Bunker Hill 
Address :—“ Venerable men! you have come down 
to us from a former generation. Heaven has boun- 
teously lengthened out your lives that you might 
behold this joyous day.” In this way, Mr. Webster 
was ever in the habit of planning speeches and 
pursuing some other avocation at one and the same 
moment. 
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In July, 1804, he removed to Boston, and con- 
tinued his legal studies under the Hon. Christopher 
Gore, afterward Governor of Massachusetts. The 
most ample opportunities were here enjoyed for a 
complete legal education, and he so far improved 
them, that in the following year, (March, 1805,) he 
was admitted tn practice in the Suffolk Court of 
Common Pleas. According tothe custom of those 
days, the pupil was accompanied into Court by his 
patron, To the kind exertions of Governor Gore 
in his behalf, on this occasion, Mr. Webster ac- 
knowledged his great indebtedness. The introduc- 
tion insured him respect and attention, and he was 
not long in stepping into a lucrative professional 
business. It is worthy of remark, as an evidence 
of the superior discernment of his legal guardian, 
that, in the introductory address, Governor Gore 
took the pains to utter a prophecy of the future ce- 
lebrity of the young aspirant. Mr. Webster began 
practice in the village of Boscawen, whence he re- 
moved to Portsmouth, N. H., in 1807. 


About this time, an eyent occurred which was 
nearly a crisis in the young man’s history. The 
clerkship of the County Court of Common Pleas 
in Hillsborough, N. H., became vacant, and Judge 
Webster being at the time upon the bench, his col- 
leagues tendered the vacant post to Daniel, as a 
mark of respect to his father. Daniel was not at all 
in favor of the proposition. His friend, Governor 
Gore, strongly discouraged his acceptance of the 
offer. “Once a clerk, always a clerk,” was the ar- 
gument of that gentlemen. Daniel, too, saw rea- 
sons why he should not accept. But he knew his 
father’s heart was bent upon it, and, fearing to re- 
fuse, he started homeward. In conversation with 
his father, he finally expressed his determination to 
decline. Judge Webster was for a moment in- 
censed. Daniel replied that “he meant to use his 
tongue in the Courts, not the pen; to be an actor, 
not the register of other men’s actions.” 


So the clerkship went its way, aad Daniel, recon- 
ciled to his father and satisfied with his own course, 
went back to his practice. Judge Webster lived 
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but a year afterward, but his life was long enough 
to enable him to hear his son’s first argument, and 
to be gratified at the fulfillment of the promising 
predictions that had been circulated regarding him. 
He died in April, 1806. 

In May, 1807, Mr. Webster was admitted to 
practice as Attorney and Counsellor of the Supreme 
Court of New Hampshire, and in September of the 
same year relinquished his office to his brother Eze- 
kiel, who had then obtained admission to the bar. 
Daniel then removed to Portsmouth. It may here 
be proper to say that Mr. Webster always espoused 
with warmth the cause of Ezekiel, his only broth- 
er. A man of strong, native powers, though slow 
to action, Ezekiel only lacked opportunity and a 
longer life to have become a distinguished person- 
age. He died in the prime of life, while arguing a 
cause in Concord, New Hampshire, and was lamen- 
ted by a large class of friends and mourning rela- 
tives. 

Daniel Webster was married in June, 1808, to 
Grace Fletcher, daughter to Rev. Mr. Fletcher, of 
Hopkinton, New Hampshire. They had four chil- 
dren—Grace, Fletcher, Julia, and Edward—of 
whom only Fletcher now survives. Grace died 
early ; Edward was killed in the Mexican War; 
Julia married one of the Appletons, of Boston, and 
died a few years since. 

Mr. Webster resided in Portsmouth for a period 
of nine years. The bar of that time presented a 
roll of brilliant names. Samuel Dexter and Joseph 
Story, of Massachusetts, William K. Atkinson, At- 
torney-General of New Hampshire, Judge Jere- 
miah Smith, Jeremiah Mason, and men of like cal- 
iber, were the leading practitioners of the law. 
Mr. Webster’s practice here was chiefly circuit. He 
followed the Superior Court into many of the 
counties of the State, and was retained in most of 
the important causes upon the docket. It has been 
remarked, as a circumstance somewhat singular, 
that in very few cases was Mr. Webster employed 
as junior counsel. Scarcely a dozen instances of 
this kind occurred during his long career. Men 
had occasion for his services as their leading coun- 
sel, and reposed in him the utmost confidence—a 

reliance which was never misplaced or regretted, 
and to which many will now turn with a grateful 
recollection of the value of his aid. 

Soon after the declaration of war against Eng- 
land, Mr. Webster was called to enter the arena of 
public life. Though but thirty years of age, an 
early period to take part in the Councils of a Na- 
tion——the native strength of Mr. Webster’s charac- 
ter had already pointed him out as the man that 
was needed for the times; and the undeveloped 
statesman made his first step in that long career of 
public life which has identified his name, as Repre- 
sentative, Senator, Diplomatist, and Cabinet Minis- 
ter, with the history of the United States. 


Mr. Webster was elected to Congress from New 
Hampshire, and took his seat in 18138. It wasa 
time of great excitement, caused by the war, and 
the country, as well as Congress, being divided into 
strong parties on the great public questions arising 
therefrom, called out every leading man. Mr. 
Webster’s speeches on these questions raised him 
to the front rank of debaters. He manifested upon 


his entrance into public life, that variety of knowl- 
edge, familiarity with the history and traditions of 
the Government, and self-possession on the floor, 
which in most cases are acquired by time and long 
experience. They gained for him the reputation 
indicated by the well-known remark of Mr. 
Lowndes, that “the North had not his equal, nor 
the South his superior.” 

In August, 1816, Mr. Webster removed his fami- 
ly to Boston, where he was well known as a citizen 
and a professional man. He was certain of a warm 
welcome among old friends, and saw many reasons 
why he should return to the field in which he first 
stepped forward. He had yet one session to serve 
in Congress as Representative from New Hamp- 
shire. At its close, he retired to his practice in 
Boston, where, for two years, he was permitted to 
repose in the exercise of the duties of private life. 
He was soon urged by friends and political admi- 
rers to become a candidate for Congress for the 
third time; but he steadfastly declined the offer, 
An offer of election to the Senate of the United 
States was tendered him by his friends in the Le- 
gislature ; but this was also declined. Devoted to 
his profession, he had no wish to withdraw himself 
from it, The community insisted more strongly 
upon pressing him again into the public service. 
He served for a short time in the Legislature, was 
chosen one of the Presidential Electors of Massa- 
chusetts in the canvass which resulted in the re- 
election of Mr. Monroe, and was a delegate to the 
convention called to revise the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth in 1821. In that convention Mr. 
Webster took a prominent part,—constitutional ar- 
gument having become his forte. 

In the fall of 1822, after the most pressing so- 
licitation, Mr. Webster yielded his consent to run 
again for Congress. A committee, consisting of Col. 
Thomas H. Perkins, Wm. Sturgis, Wm. Sullivan, 
John T, Apthorp, and Daniel Messenger, called up- 
on him to apprise him of his nomination, He did 
not now decline. He was elected by one thousand 
majority over his competitor, Jesse Putnam, and 
again took his seat in the House,—not as a mem- 
ber from a rural district in New Hampshire,—but 
a Representative from the city of Boston, Henry 
Clay was again Speaker. Familiar faces greeted 
the vision of the Massachusetts Representative, and 
earnest discussions presently gave active employ- 
ment to Mr. Webster’s busy mind. 

Early in the session, the subject of the Revolu- 
tion in Greece came before the House. Mr. Web- 
ster, on the 8th of December, 1823, presented the 
following resolution:—‘“ That provision ought to 
be made by law, for defraying the expense inci- 
dent to the appointment of an Agent or Com- 
missioner to Greece, whenever the President shall 
deem it expedient to make such appointment.” 

In his famous speech in support of this resolu- 
tion, Mr. Webster showed himself a profound and 
discriminating judge of the laws that govern the 
relations of nations and communities. In sympa- 
thy for the oppressed and struggling Greeks, he 
evinced a ready appreciation of the evils with 
which they struggled, and uttered a trumpet-toned 
and indignant remonstrance against the tyranny 
which sought their degradation. The “Greek 


Speech” will be remembered as long as American 
oratory has a place among the records of history. 

It is interesting to notice that the principles which 
were avowed on this occasion were subsequently 
reaffirmed by Mr. Webster in language still more 
striking, applied to the affairs of Hungary. On the 
occasion of the Congressional Banquet to Kossuth 
in January last, Mr. Webster declared that “in the 
sentiments avowed by him in the years 1823 and 
1824, in the cause of Greece, there was that he 
could never part from without departing from him- 
self.” Those sentiments were most fearlessly put 
forth. On the 19th of January, 1823, Mr. Webster 
made a long and eloquent argument, covering the 
whole question. Reviewing the circumstances which 
accompanied the struggles of the Greeks, and pass- 
ing some severe strictures upon the policy observed 
by the States of Europe towards that unhappy 
country, Mr. Webster proceeded to a statement of 
the effects and consequences of the actions of 
European potentates in regard to free govern- 
ments and the spread of republican institutions. 

The limits of this sketch permit no detailed analy- 
sis of the line of argument laid down by Mr. Web- 
ster, in this celebrated speech, nor is it necessary. 

The leading idea was the defense of free institu- 
tions against absolutism; an argument in favor of 
constitutional rights saint the encroachments of 
despotism. In regarding the position proper to be 
assumed by this country, in reference to the Greek 
struggle, Mr. Webster gave utterance to one of the 
finest passages which the language has produced. 

He sought to discourage any violent and belligerent 
measures, and feil back upon the power of public 

opinion. In arguing this point, he said :— 


“Sir, this reasoning mistakes the age. The time 
has been, irtdeed, when fleets, and armies, and sub- 
sidies were the principal reliances even in the best 
cause. But, happily for mankind, there has arrived 
a great change in this respect. Moral causes come 
into consideration in proportion as the progress of 
knowledge is advanced ; and the public opinion of 
the civilized world is rapidly gaining an ascendancy 
over mere brutal force. It may be silenced by 
military power, but it cannot be conquered. It is 
elastic, irrepressible, and invulnerable to the weap- 
ons of ordinary warfare. It is that impassible, in- 
extinguishable enemy of mere violence and arbi- 
trary rule, which, like Milton’s angels, 

‘ Vital in very part, 
Cannot, but by annihilating, die.’ 
Unless this be propitiated or satisfied, it is in vain. 
for power to talk either of triumphs or repose. No 
matter what fields are desolated, what fortresses 
surrendered, what armies subdued, or what prov- 
ince overrun, there is an enemy that still exists to 
check the glory of these triumphs, It follows the 
conqueror back to the very scene of his ovations ; 
it calls upon him to take notice that the world, 
though silent, is yet indignant; it shows him that 
the scepter of his victory is a barren scepter; that 
it shall confer neither joy nor honor, but shall 
moulder to dry ashes in his grasp. In the midst 
of his exultation, it pierces his ear with the cry of 
injured justice; it denounces against him the in- 
dignation of an enlightened and civilized age; it 
turns to bitterness the cup of his rejoicing, and 
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wounds him with the sting which belongs to the 
consciousness of having outraged the opinion of 
mankind.” 

In the course of this speech, Mr. Webster ad- 
verted, in terms of reprobation, to the Treaty of 
Paris of 1815, by which the principles that bound 
together the “Holy Alliance” were asserted and 
maintained. He expressed his abhorrence of the 
doctrines thus sought to be enforced by European 
despotisms, and remarked: “ Human liberfy may 
yet, perhaps, be obliged to repose its principal 
hopes on the intelligence and the vigor of the Sax- 
on race. So far as depends on us, at least, I trust 
those hopes will not be disappointed.” 

In the fall of 1824, Mr. Webster was re-elected 
to Congress, by the almost unanimous vote of 4,990 
out of 5,000. This remarkable indication of the 
public favor was as unexpected as well-merited and 
gratifying. Mr. Webster was now fairly settled in 
a public career, and he was thenceforward but 
rarely absent from stations of trust and confidence. 

On the 22d December, 1820, at the second cen- 
tennial celebration of the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth, Mr. Webster delivered the grand ora- 
tion which is now in the mouth of every schoolboy. 
Five years afterwards, in 1825, he spoke at Bun- 
ker Hill, at the semi-centennial celebration of the 
glorious battle which had there been fought. Ina 
few months, he was called to commemorate the 
services of Adams and Jefferson, whose deaths oc- 
curred under circumstances of such curious coinci- 
dence. On the 22d February, 1832, upon the com- 


_pletion of a century from the birth of Washington, 


Mr. Webster was called upon to deliver an address 
at the National Capitol, and enchained the atten- 
tion of his audience, by a fascinating delineation of 
the virtues of the Father of his Country. 


In November, 1826, Mr. Webster was again so- 
licited to represent his district in the House, for 
the third time, but before he had taken his seat, a 
vacancy occurring in the Senate by the retirement 
of the venerable Elijah H. Mills, Mr. Webster was 
chosen to fill that post. 


Toward the close of the year 1827, a heavy do- 
mestic affliction was visited upon Mr. Webster, in 
the loss of his wife. They were on the way to 
Washington when Mrs. Webster was taken ill, and 
soon died, This melancholy event prevented Mr. 
Webster from taking his seat in the Senate until 
January, 1828. 


In the senatorial career of Mr. Webster, so many 
elements of power and popularity have passed into 


record, that it is difficult to embrace, in a simple 


sketch, all the peculiar features of the great move- 
ments in which he took part. 

Mr. Webster’s celebrated reply to Mr. Hayne of 
South Carolina in 1829, on the public lands, is too 
well and widely known to require more than the 
mere mention of the fact. 


His next great parliamentary effort, and indeed 
the ablest he ever made in the Senate, was in 1833, 
in reply to Mr. Calhoun on what is familiarly known 
as the nullification question. 


In 1839, Mr. Webster for the first and only time 
in his life, visited England, Scotland, and France, 


- and was everywhere received with marked atten" 


tion and honor. 

On the accession of Gen. Harrison to the Pres- 
idency, Mr. Webster was appointed Secretary of 
State, and continued in the same capacity under 
Mr. Tyler after the death of Harrison nearly two 
years, during which he negotiated a settlement of 
the long disputed North-Eastern Boundary ques- 
tion and other measures of great consequence to 
the peace of the country. 

At the opening of the Congress of 1845, Mr. 
Webster resumed his seat in the Senate, having 
been chosen to succeed Mr. Choate. He found un- 
der discussion some of the gravest questions that 
had ever agitated the country. The Oregon boun- 
dary, and the results of Texan annexation were 
urgent ; and to these great questions he gave his 
earnest attention . 

On the death of President Taylor in 1850 and 
the accession of Mr. Fillmore, Mr. Webster was 
again called to the State Department, which im- 
portant position he retained at his death. 

His celebrated letter to Chevalier Hulseman, the 
Austrian minister, is a master-piece of composition, 
and being so just and manly inits sentiments is a 
model of diplomacy, and will be quoted as long as free 
nations exist or despotism is despised by mankind- 

As a lawyer he has for many years held the fore- 
most rank, and for the rare combination of learn- 
ing, logical power, and effective appeals to the jury, 
he stands unrivalled. : 

We close this sketch by quoting from the Mew 
York Times. 

“As a statesman, in the most comprehensive 
meaning of that large word, no American, except 
Alexander Hamilton, can maintain a comparison 
with him. Mr, Calhoun had a more acute and meta- 
physical mind ; Mr. Olay, with amore electric nature, 
had far greater sagacity in reading public senti- 
ment and in gaining command of the springs of 
popular attachment; and each of those great men 
held in more complete control the opinions and con- 
duct of large masses of their countrymen. But in 
that large, liberal comprehensiyeness which saw all 
around and all through every subject—which stud- 
ied and judged everything in all its relations, and 
in that high-toned, unbending, uncompromising 
dignity of thought, of language and of manner, 
with which he was always clothed, and which gave 
infinite impressiveness to everything he did or 
said—neither of them, nor any other American 
living or dead, was equal to him. His political 
career has been marked by greater consistency of 
principle than that of most of his distinguished co- 
temporaries, and by quite as close adherence to a 
single system of measures as is compatible with 
wisdom in a science which is, in fact, only a science 
of expedients. Upon the question of the Tariff, 
he changed his policy—but only to meet changes 
in the business relations and interests of the section 
of the country for which he acted. Atastill later 
day, during the struggles of 1850 for sectional su- 
premacy, Mr. Webster held a different position 
from that which he occupied with so much distine- 
tion during the similar convulsions of 1833. But 
the principles which he maintained on both these 
occasions were essentially the same: it was only 
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upon the practical measures in which they were to 
be embodied, that he had changed. And always— 
in all these cases and in all the acts of his life, in 
everything he ever did or said, from the earliest 
day of his public service down to the latest sylla- 
ble of his recorded time—he lived, and moved, and 
had his being, under the domination of an ever- 
present love of country, which knew no change, 
and left no act or word of his life unmarked by its 
presence and its power. A more thorough Amer- 
ican never trod the continent than Daniel Webster. 
He loved his country; he bowed before the wisdom 
and holy patriotism of its founders and its fathers ; 
he reverenced the Constitution which gave it na- 
tional being and position in the view of the world ; 
and he devoted all the energies of his life to its 
defense against whatever threatened, from any 
quarter, to weaken its foundations or impair its 
strength. For this high service, rendered with 
such matchless power, and fruitful of influences 
which will make themselves felt at every period of 
our future history, he merits and will receive the 
profoundest gratitude of every heart.” 

To establish on Phrenological principles Mr. Web- 
ster’s claim to such vast intellectual supremacy, it 
is only necessary to quote the report of the physi- 
cians and surgeons who made a post mortem ex- 
amination of his brain, as follows :— 

“ At a recent meeting of a medical society, some 
of the more striking results of the post mortem 
examination were stated, and formed the subject 
of an interesting scientific discussion :— 

“The cerebral organs were of the largest known 
capacity, exceeding by thirty per centum, the average 
weight of the human brain ; and with only two ex- 
ceptions (Cuvier and Dupuytren) the largest of 
which there is any record.” 


—_—_—__+eo>—______ 


SPEAK GENTLY. 


Speak gently—it is better far 
To rule by love than fear: 

Speak gently—let not harsh words mar 
The good we might do here, 


Speak gently—love doth whisper low 
The vows that true hearts bind, 

And gently friendship’s accents flow, 
Affection’s voice is kind. 


Speak gently to the little child, 
Its love be sure to gain; 

Teach it in accents soft and mild— 
lt may not long remain. 


Speak gently to the young, for they 
Will have enough to bear, 

Pass through this life as best they may, 
*Tis full of anxious care. 


Speak gently to the aged one, 
Grieve not the care-worn heart ; 

Their sands of life are nearly run, 
Let such in peace depart. 


Speak gently to the erring; know 
They may have toiled in vain, 

Perchance unkindness made them so— 
O win them back again! 


Speak gently ;.’tis a little thing 
Dropped in the heart’s deep well, 
The good, the joy, which it may bring, 

Eternity shall tell. 
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MEMORY AND ITS CAPRICES. 


It is not uncommon to find the memory retentive 
on some subjects, yet extremely deficient on oth- 
ers. The remarkable powers of some are limited 
to dates and names. A lady with whom we were 
acquainted, could tell the number of stairs contain- 
ed in each flight in the houses of all her acquaint- 
ances, but her memory was not particularly reten- 
tive in anything else. 

[This memory of nwmber arose from the organ 
of Calculation, which so distinguished Zerah Col- 
burn. | 

In the notice of the death of Miss Addison, 
daughter of the celebrated Addison, that took 
place in 1797, it is stated, that “ she inherited her 
father’s memory, but none of the discriminating 
powers of his understanding; with the retentive 
faculties of Jedediah Buxton, she was a perfect 
imbecile. She could go on in any part of her fa- 
ther’s works and repeat the whole, but was incapa- 
ble of speaking or writing an intelligible sentence.” 

[She had the perceptive organs large, but was 
defective in the organs of reflection; and parrot- 
like could repeat from memory what she heard, 
without having reflective intellect sufficient to un- 
derstand its import. ] 

Cases of occasional forgetfulness on matters of 
interest to the mind, are among the strange capri- 
ces of memory. When Dr. Priestley was prepar- 
ing the dissertations prefixed in his “ Harmony of 
the Gospels,” he had taken great pains to inform 
himself on a subject which had been under discus- 
sion relative to the Jewish passover. He transcri- 
bed the result of his researches, and laid the paper 
aside. His attention being called to something 
else, a fortnight elapsed before the subject again 
occurred to his mind. The same pains were taken 
that he had bestowed on it before. The fruits of 
his labor were again written out. So completely 
had he forgotten that he had before copied out 
exactly the same paragraphs and reflections, that 
it was only when he found the papers on which he 
had transcribed them, that it was recalled to his 
recollection. At times he has read his own pub- 
lished writings without recognizing them, 

John Hunter’s memory once failed him.— When 
he was in the house of a friend, he totally forgot 
where he was, in whose house, in what room, or in 
what street, or where he lived himself. He was 
conscious of this failure, and tried to restore his 
recollection by looking out of the window to ascer- 
tain where he was, but to no purpose. After some 
time recollection gradually returned. 

[The organ of Locality imparts the power to re- 
member places and localities, and this was the 
organ disturbed in this case. ] 


It is well known that a young man of great abil- 
ity, and from whom his friends looked for the most 
brilliant success, totally forgot what he had been 
about to say, when making his first, and, as it pro- 
ved, his only parliamentary speech. He tried to 
resume the thread of his argument, but all was a 
cheerless blank—he came to a dead stop; and thus 
his parliamentary career ended : he never attempt- 
ed to address a house again. An actor, who was 


performing in a play which had a great run, all at 
once forgot a speech which he had to make. “ How 
could it be expected that I should remember it for- 
ever ?” said he, when he got behind the scenes, and 
offered, as he thought, a very sufficient excuse. 
‘‘Havn’t I repeated it every night for the last thir- 
ty nights ?” : 

We are told in the “ Psychological Magazine” 
that many cases have occurred in which persons 
have forgotten their own names. On one occasion, 
a gentleman had to turn to his companion, when 
about to leave his name at a door where they call- 
ed to visit, to ask him what it was, so completely 
and suddenly had he forgotten it. After severe 
attacks of illness and great hardship, loss of mem- 
ory is not unfrequent. Some who recovered from 
the plague at Athens, as Thucydides relates, had 
lost their memory so entirely, that no friend, no 
relation, nothing connected with their personal 
identity, was remembered. It is said that among 
those who had escaped with life the disasters of 
the memorable campaign in Russia, and the dis- 
ease which was so fatal at Wilna, there were some 
who had utterly lost their memory—who preserved 
not the slighest recollection of country, or home, or 
friends. The fond associations of other days had 
left nothing but a dreary blank. 


As the body has been made the vehicle for the 
exercise of the faculties of the mind, and as they are 
united in some mysterious manner, we find injuries 
to the one often hurtful and sometimes fatal to the 
other. Mental shocks frequently impede, or in 
some cases frequently put an end to, that exercise 
which the union of body and mind produces. The 
memory is often disturbed or upset by some injury 
to the brain. A fall, a blow, or disease may oblite- 
rate all recollection. We have heard of those who 
have suffered from such, who have forgotten every 
friend and relation, and never knew the face of one 
belonging to them, again. But the effects are 
sometimes very strange and partial, and totally be- 
yond our comprehension. The functions of the 
memory in some cases are suspended for a time, 
but on recovery, taken up at the very point where 
they were deprived of their power. 


Dr. Abercrombie was acquainted with a lady 
who had an apoplectic seizure while at cards. 
From Thursday evening until Sunday morning she 
Was quite unconscious. At length she spoke, and 
the first words she uttered were, “ What’s trumps ?” 
Beattie mentions a gentleman who had a similar 
attack in the year 1761, from which he recovered, 
but all recollection of the four years previous to 
the attack was gone, while all that had happened 
in the preceding years was accurately recollected. 
He had to refer to the public journals of the for- 
gotten years, in which he had taken great interest 
at the time, for information about the passing 
events of those years,and read the details with 
great satisfaction and surprise. By a fall from his 
horse, a gentleman, who was an admirable scholar, 
received a severe hurt on the head. He recovered, 
but his learning was gone ; and he had actually to 
commence his education again by the very first 
step—the learning of the alphabet. A less unfor- 
tunate scholar meeting with a similar accident, lost 


none of his acquirements but his Greek, but it was 
irrevocably lost. 

A strange caprice of memory is recorded in the 
case of Dr. Broussanet. An accident which befell - 
him brought on an attack of apoplexy. When he 
recovered, he had utterly lost the power of pro- 
nouncing or writing proper names, or any substan- 
stive, while his memory supplied adjectives in pro- 
fusion, by the application of which he distinguished 
whatever he wished to mention, In speaking of 
any one, he would designate him by calling him af- 
ter the shape or color for which he was remarkable. 
If his hair was red, he called him “ red”; if above 
the usual height he named him “tall”; if he want- 
ed his hat, he asked for his “ black”; if his “blue” 
or “ brown” was required, it was a coat of the col- 
or that he called for. The same mode of mention- 
ing plants was that which he made use of. As he 
was a good botanist he was well acquainted with 
a vast number; but he could never call them by 
their names. 

[There is doubtless an organ for the recollection 
of names, but its location has never been fully and 
satisfactorily ascertained. Some have thought that 
the memory of names depends upon Individuality 
incombination with Language ; but whatever organ 
is employed in the memory of names, one thing is 
certain, this man suffered from its inaction or par- 
alysis. Where, however, the faculty for the memory 
of proper names failed, he still retained the memory 
of colors which has its special organ, and this ena- 
bled him to make himself understood. How fre- 
quently does this faculty, or that of Form or Size, 
aid us in recalling the names and uses of things. 

These cases clearly prove, that memory depends 
not upon one general “ faculty of memory,” accord- 
ing to the teachings of the old mental philosophy, but 
upon many distinct faculties and organs. ] 

There are some very affecting cases of the par- 
tial loss of memory from sudden misfortune and 
from untoward accidents. The day was fixed for 
the marriage of a young clergyman and one to 
whom he was most tenderly attached. Two days 
before the appointed time he went out with a 
young friend who was going to shoot. The gun 
went off accidentally. He instantly fell, and it was 
found that part of the charge had lodged in his fore - 
head. For some days his life was despaired of, 
but at the end of that time he was pronounced out 
of danger. The happiness, however, which had 
hung on his existence was forever gone. She who 
had watched by him night and day, had a trial 
more bitter than his death, He was deranged; 
his memory retained nothing but the idea of his 
approaching marriage. Every recollection, every 
thought, was absorbed in that one idea. His whole 
conversation related to the preparations. He 
never would speak on any other subject. It was 
always within two days of the happy time. Thus 
years and years went over. Youth passed, and 
still two days more would wed him to her who 
was fondly loved as ever. And thus he reached 
his eightieth year, and sunk into the grave. 

—_———I100>——————— 


Eloquence, gentility, greatness, consist in experi- 
encing deeply and expressing naturally humanity’s — 
divine promptings. 
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THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
OF DIGESTION. 


NUMBER II. 
BY A, P. DUTCHER, M. D. 

Tur Stomacu.—Perhaps there is no organ in the 
body that has excited more speculation than the 
stomach. The most superficial observer must have 
noticed the intimate connection between this organ 
and almost every other part of the body; how 
readily it sympathizes with the brain and other or- 
gans. A blow upon the head frequently produces 
vomiting, and, indeed, the sympathy between the 
braii and this organ is so great, that often, upon 
the reception of distressing news, the stomach ejects 
its contents, or refuses toreceive more. And again, 
when indigestible matter is taken into it, how often 
are violent headache and fever produced. 

There is, no doubt, a very close and intimate 
connection between the stomach and all the organs 
of the body. I believe that it is more generally 
admitted by anatomists, that the stomach is more 
liberally supplied with nerves than any other or- 
gan; that through the medium of these nerves it 
is connected with a greater number of organs than 
any other, and that these nerves are remarkable 
for the yarious sources from which they are de- 


SITUATION AND STUCTURE OF THE STOMACH. 


A AA, liver; B, gall-bladder; M, stomach; L, cardiac ori- simple in man, but 
fice ; V V, pancreas; RS SSS, small intestines; T,termina- yery marked in gra- 
tion of the small intestines, and the commencement of the large 

- one called the colon; T U, the ascending colon; U U, trans- 
j\_ verse colon, the seat of colicky pains; U W, descending colon ; Near the mouth of 


X Y, rectum. 








rived. The pneumogastric, its principal nerve, is 
derived directly from the brain, which is not com- 
mon only in the case of the senses.. Is it any won- 
der, then, that some of the ancients should have 
considered this organ as the seat of the immortal 
soul? 

In man the stomach lies under the convexity of 
the lower ribs of the left side, and is stretched to- 
wards the right, a little beyond the hollow, com- 
monly called the pit of the stomach. In shape, it 
resembles the bag of a bag-pipe. Its left or large 
extremity, called the cardia, being in contact with 
the ribs, and its right and narrow extremity taper- 
ing downwards, and terminates in a round opening 
called the pylorus, which opens into the upper- 
most part of the intestines. Itis at the upper part 


of the cardia that the esophagus enters. The struc- 


ture of this organ consists of three membrous lay- 
ers or coats. 

lst. Peritonewm, or external coat. This mem- 
brane is smooth, white, and glistening. In a state 
of health, it admits none of the red particles of 
blood into its vessels, but in inflammation, they 
enter. This coat is formed by the peritoneum, a 
coat common to all the intestines. The use of this 
membrane is obviously to strengthen the stom- 
ach—to assist in binding down this organ and 
others in their respective situations, and by the 
smoothness and constant moisture of their 
surface, to enable them to move upon each 
other, and adapt themselves freely to their 
different states of emptiness and distension. 
It may not be out of place here to remark, 
that the stomach and bowels, during life, 
are in a constant state of motion. The 
movements consist—first, of successive 
contractions of the circular fibers, by which 
| they mingle and propel onward the matter 
4 which they contain; and secondly, of a 
rolling motion of the folds of the bowels 
over each other. These movements are 
called the peristaltic or vermicular motion 
of the bowels. 

2d. The muscular coat. This coat con- 
sists exclusively of fleshy fibers, one layer 
of which runs longitudinally, and a second 
which runs in a circular direction. These 
layers are less distinct than those of the 
esophagus. The use of this coat is to make 
the stomach firm and strong, 

3d. The mucus coat. 
This coat is smooth, 
unequal, velvety and 
of a reddish-white 
or pale pink color, 
and lines the entire 
surface of the stom- 
ach. From being of 
much greater extent 
than the other two 
coats, its surface is 
thrown into folds or 
wrinkles, which are 


minivorous animals. 


the stomach,this coat 








is doubled on itself, so as to form a ring, called 
the valve of the pylorus, the object of which is 
to prevent the too early exit of the food. The 
mucus coat is continually covered with a thin trans- 
parent mucus. In addition to the folds just de- 
scribed, the mucus coat contains a great number 
of glandular bodies,some of which are not larger 
than a pin’s head, which lie immediately beneath, 
and almost incorporated with it. 

Physiologists are not agreed whether the fluid 
secreted by these glands is the fluid called gas- 
tric juice, or merely the mucus already referred 
to as lubricating the internal surface of the stom- 
ach. The latter, however, is the opinion generally 
entertained. 

Tn size, the stomach yaries much in different in- 
dividuals, as well as in different animals. In such 
as live on flesh, it is simple in shape and structure, 
while, on the contrary, those that live alone on veg- 
etables, have large and more complicated organs. 
The human stomach is very simple compared with 
that of the sheep or ox. A sheep or ox may be 
said to have four stomachs, all serving some im- 
portant end in digesting the food on which they 
live. The first apparatus is termed the paunch, 
into which the herbage is deposited when first 
swallowed, after a hasty ineffectual mastication. 
It there goes through a process of steeping in a 
fluid prepared for the purpose—after which it 
passes from the paunch into a bag called the veti- 
culum, or bonnet, which in some animals, such, for 
example, as the camel, is designed as a reservoir 
for water, which being stored up in large quanti- 
ties, ready for use when wanted, fits them in a won- 
derful manner for traveling through those arid des- 
erts where no water is to be found, and where with- 
out such a provision they would soon perish. From 
the bonnet the food is again returned to the mouth, 
there to be thoroughly masticated and mixed with 
saliva, after which it again descends through the 
gullet. But instead of passing as before in the 
paunch, it enters the third bag, called the omasum, 
or many piles, where it undergoes further changes, 
and is then transmitted into the fourth portion, 
named adomasum, or red-bag, which is the true 
stomach, the others being merely preparatory or- 
gans. 

- In regard to the blood-vessels of the stomach, 
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C, the cardiac orifice through which the food enters; P, the 
pyloric orifice through which the chyme passes out; S S, the 
coronal artery of the stomach. Another artery is seen passing 
under the stomach, and those lines seen to pass in all directions 
are ramifications of blood-vessels. 
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suffice it to say, that few organs of the body re- 
ceive more blood than the stomach ; four arteries, 
of which three are large, are sent exclusively to it. 
Tur Duopenum.—Passing from the stomach, we 
come to the duodenum, which has been termed by 
some the second stomach. But in strict anatomi- 
cal language, it cannot be regarded in any other 
light than the commencement of the small intes- 
tines, as it is nearly the same size, and directly con- 
tinuous with it, though, physiologically speaking, 
it may be considered as a distinct organ, for the 
operation carried on within it is essentially differ- 
ent from that of the remainder of the digestive 
canal. It is composed of three coats like those of 
the stomach, having the same names and similar 
offices, except the mucus, which, as it furnishes no 
fluid similar to the gastric juice, has a different 
function allotted to it. 


Tue Inrestines.—-From the duodenum we pass to 
the small intestines, the upper two-fifths of which 
has been called the sejwmum, and the remaining 
three-fifths the slewm. The small intestines form 
the longest part of the alimentary canal, and lies 
coiled up in conyolutions or folds in the abdomen. 
It terminates below in the deep part of the belly, 
in the right groin, and there eommunicates with 
the large intestines. The large intestine is distin- 
guished from the small intestine by its much great- 
er size, and by its being in its whole length puck- 
ered into pouches, instead of being a continuous 
smooth tube. The small intestine opens into a part 
which is called the cweum, or blind gut. This, 
which is the head of the large intestine, projects 
beyond the orifice of the small intestine, which 
opens, as it were, into the side of the large gut, 
the orifice being furnished with a valve, which, in 
a great measure, prevents anything from passing 
backwards from the large into the small intestine. 
The lower bowels, now called the colon, ascends 
upward perpendicularly along the right side, till it 
comes nearly on a level with the stomach. It then 
bends at a right angle, runs quite across the body, 
and again bending at a right angle, passes perpen- 
dicularly down along the left side. It thus forms 
a large arch, within which the convolutions of the 
small intestines appear to lie. The large intestine 








T DT D, the chyle duct; L, lacteal; M G, mes- 
entary glands, several of which are here represent- 
ed; S, spinal column. The folding structure of 
the intestines is here well represented. 








below is continuous with the rectum, which consti- 
tutes the termination of the intestinal canal. 

The intestines are composed of three membranes 
or coats, like the stomach, arranged in about the 
same manner. They are also well supplied with 
nerves and blood-vessels; and in addition to these 
we find running from the small intestines a series 
of delicate vessels, called Jacteals, which are des- 
tined to absorb from the contents of the bowels 
those matters which, by the digestive process, have 
been rendered fit to nourish the body. 


Tur Lrver.—The liver is the largest gland in the 
body, and occupies a considerable portion of the 
abdominal cavity. It is situated immediately be- 
low the diaphragm, in what is called the right hy- 
pochondrium. It is a very irregular figure convex 
on that surface which is next the diaphragm and 
concave on the opposite surface. It is divided by 


a fissure near the middle of its concave surface 


into two large unequal parts, called its greater odes. 
There is also a smaller lobe, situated at its lower 
part, called the lobe of Spigelius. The liver is en- 
veloped in a peripheral coat, derived from the pe- 
ritoneum that lines the cavity of the abdomen, and 
it is attached to the neighboring parts by doublings 
of the same membrane. 


To the concave surface of the nght lobe of the 
liver is attached a hollow receptacle, in form resem- 
bling a pear,and furnished with an excretory duct, 
which terminates in the duodenum. This is the 
gall-bladder. 

“There are,” says Magendie, “few fluids which 
so materially differ from the blood as the bile. Its 
color is greenish; its taste extremely bitter; it is 
viscid, stringy, sometimes transparent, and some- 


times clouded. It contains water, albumen, a sub-. 


stance called by chemists resin, a yellow coloring 
principle, soda, and salts, viz.: muriate, sulphate, 
phosphate of lime, and oxide of iron.” 


Tux Spieen.—The spleen is an organ of consid- 
erable size, though greatly inferior to the liver. It 
is of an oblong oval figure, a little depressed, and, 
like the liver, it is extremely vascular, It is of a 
soft consistence, and of a purple color. It is situ- 
ated just below the diaphragm, between the large 
extremity of the stomach and the false ribs. Like 
the liver, it is enveloped in a peritoneal coat by 
doubling, from which it is attached to the neigh- 
boring organs. Besides this general membrane, 
which it has in common with most of the abdomin- 
al viscera, it is furnished -with a peculiar investing 
membrane, of a whitish-grey color, of considerable 
thickness, consistence, and elasticity. If we except 
the liver and the lungs, no organ of the human 
body is so vascular as the spleen. Indeed, nearly 
its whole substance is composed of ramifications of 
arterious and venous vessels. 


In regard to the use of the spleen, in the pro- 
cess of digestion, very little is known. The most 
common opinion concerning its function is, “ that it 
serves, by its spongy texture, as a reservoir into 
which blood may more freely enter, when the large 
veins and other blood-vessels in the abdomen are 
subjected to pressure, or to other causes leading to 
irregular distribution of blood.” 


Tur Pancoreasi—The pancreas, or sweet-bread, 
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as it is called in common language, is situated in 
the abdomen behind the stomach, its excretory duct 
opens into the duodenum near to that of the gall 
duct. The fluid which it secretes resembles very 
much saliva, but is particularly rich in the animal 
principle called albumen. 
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DISCOVERY OF THE INTERNAL 
MOVEMENT OF THE BRAIN, 
BY JOHN WHITE, A. M. 


I send for publication in the Phrenological Journal 
this communication of the discovery of some of the 
internal movements of the brain of man. I would 


_not, however, have sent the paper so soon had 


I not been lately robbed in New York of several 
of my manuscripts, among which was a communi- 
cation on this subject, which might be published 
elsewhere under another name. * 

It has long been observed, that there is and must 
be fire of some description in the human system; 
and that the seat of this fire, or light, or electricity, 
or phosphorus, is the brain, the origin of the hu- 
man system. Hence, when the eye, for example, 
is struck, we immediately perceive, particularly in 
the dark, a flash of light come from that organ. 
Without, however, entering into another proof of the 
existence of fire or electricity, or a substance re- 
sembling what we call phosphorus, in the brain, 
it is manifest that the brain is the seat of this 
body. 

For many years aware of this, and wondering on 
this state of man, and the philosophy of the Di- 
vinity in the system of man, I have often shut my 
eyes in bed and beheld before me a wonderful dise 
of vision, the reflection of the movements of the 
brain ! 

I have lain for hours observing these movements, 
to ascertain, if possible, some facts, se to speak, of 
their orbits or revolutions. 

I have not yet, however, satisfied myself in ref- 
erence to many of their movements. The differ- 
ent states of the brain, the depth of the brain it- 
self, which must, I fear, conceal from view some of 
the movements; the effect of different positions of 
the body on the disc of vision must throw great 
obstacles in the way of the observer. Hence it 
requires him frequently to renew these observa- 
tions, and make allowances for these changes. 

Whatever obstacles, however, stand in the way, 
or whatever difficulties attend the subject, or 
however unascertained some of their movements 
may be by me, I have to record and announce some 
facts about which I have no doubt. For example : 

First, Ihave no doubt that there are movements, 
or orbits, or revolutions of a blueish, faint light, 
probably resembling what is technically called 
phosphorus in the brain. 

I have said movements, orbits, or revolutions, 
because the word “orbit” does not, properly speak- 
ing, describe accurately the strange movements 
which I have observed. 


Second, I have no doubt that there are different 
movements in the brain. In other, words, that 
there is more than one, or two, or three, or more 
separate and distinct movements in the brain, 
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Third, Among other strange revolutions and ap- 
pearances, I have frequently noticed one going on 
in the lower region of the disc of vision, which is 
nearly circular. It performs its revolution uni- 
formly in about four seconds and a half. In 
the middle, however, of its orbit, it disappears 
for about one-third of a second, seemingly going 
under some portion of the structure, and regu- 
larly reappearing at its stated time to perform 
the remainder of its perpetual movement. At 
all parts of the orbit, its progress appears 
to be nearly uniform. This circular, or nearly 
circular body, I conjecture lies in the cerebellum, 
the diameter of which orbit appears to be about 
one inch and a half. : 


' There are movements of this blueish light, which 
have very little of the circle about them, in the 
higher portion of the disc of vision. One of them, 
a little more than an inch in length, goes through 
its course in nearly a straight line, continually re- 
turning upon nearly the same straight line. 


The forms of the phosphoric light are irregular, 
The edges are not perfectly uniform, and the light 
is fainter towards the edges. 


Remarkable and wonderful forms of this light 
appear and soon disappear. 


I have seen, moreover, two or three times, some 
partly square looking letter forms, more like He- 
brew or some Eastern language, pass before me, 
but soon*disappeared without my being able to 
identify or particularize them. They very much 
arrested my attention, but some other movement 
of the brain, or my change of position affected 
them. 

The movements appear to be under no control 
of mine. They go on very regularly and steadily, 
and without any apparent hurry. 


I have noticed, however, that the field of vision 
is sometimes very much clouded and obscured, com- 
pared with other occasions; which I attribute to 
the disturbed state of some of my passions or feel- 
ings. On these occasions I cannot see some of the 
movements which I have described. Some parts, 
however, of the field appear lighter than others, 
while others are quite dark, resembling some of 
the dark phases of the moon. 


I express no opinion of the stopping of these 
movements during sleep; or whether insanity is 
the disordered, or the perpetual movement of these 
phosphoric bodies, or if you will, organs in which 
they revolve—for it comes to this. 

It is evident that there is in the brain a wonder- 
ful mechanism of portions, somewhat distinct, and 
in themselves one ; and that these portions contain 
a structure adapted to the phosphoric lights, which 
continue to revolve, or perform their revolutions 
till death, or the disarrangement or destruction of 
that portion of the mechanism, or its neighboring 
parts in which the light moves, 

It would appear that this evidence tends to 


prove, in a remarkable manner, the general truths 
of Phrenology. 


With this announcement, I leave the subject 
for the present, 
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WILSON'S NEW PROPELLER. 


Fig 1. 


Figure 1 is a side elevation representing the new 
principle of propulsion, and figure 2 is a perspect- 
Ive view of the propeller. The inventor is James 
Spottswood Wilson, of San Francisco, California, 
who has taken measures to secure a patent. 

The propeller is constructed in any of the known 
forms that will allow of total immersion as repre- 
sented in figure 1, the propeller being submerged 
below the water line, H. It is placed at the ship’s 
side at an angle that may vary from perpendicular 
to 45° from the horizon, as represented. A is a 
guard secured on the side of the ship B ; Cis the 
crank of the propeller shaft D ; E is the propeller ; 
its lower journal runs in a bearing box in the brace 
F; Gand F’ are also braces. ‘The crank is attach- 
ed to the end of a connecting rod of the piston rod, 
the cylinder being placed athwart the ship. The 
same arrangement is attached to the other side of the 
vessel. The propeller is moved by the direct ac- 


tion of the engine. This description will enable any 





one to understand the arrangement and operation of this propeller. The object of placing the propel- 
ler in this position is to obtain an application of force to produce the greatest speed in the most simple 


manner, 


THE NEW PROPELLER. 


[Whatever tends to increase the speed and safe- 
ty and lessen the expense of locomotion, is a mat- 
ter of the highest public concern. We present an 
engraving of Wilson’s new propeller,which we think 
vastly superior to those placed at the stern of the 
vessel, besides giving opportunity for the applica- 
tion of two propellers instead of one as heretofore, 
thus as much motive force can be applied to this as 
toa paddle-wheel steamer. Another advantage of 
placing the propellers at the side instead of at the 
stern of the ship, is that at the side there is no cur- 
rent of water to be overcome by the speed of the 
wheel or propeller blades, while at the stern the 
water rapidly rushes in from the sides of the ship 
to fill up the vacuum created by the passage of the 
ship through the water. With the stern propeller, 
this speed of the water must be overcome by the 
superior speed of the blades of the propeiler, be- 
fore it can act onthe water for the propulsion of 
the ship. At the ship’s side, there is not only no 
sternwise current, but the water is actually conden- 
sed by the lateral action of the ship, so that the 
side propeller takes a firm hold upon the water, 
while it is thus condensed and in a state of rest. 

As this propeller presses downward and back- 





ward, it expends its force on the water to the very 
best advantage to obtain its greatest resistance, 
and gives its power to the vessel upward and for- 
ward in the very best direction to impart momen- 
tum and velocity. 


The waves will take but very little hold of the 
side propeller compared with their unfavorable ac- 
tion on the paddle wheels. 

The ordinary stern propeller, with its shaft 
horizontal and several feet under water, cannot be 
unshipped, taken on board, and repaired while at 
sea, but with the new mode, the propellers can at 
any time, without inconvenience, be taken on deck, 
repaired, and put back. 


Machinists and engineers will be interested in 
the following philosophical observations from the 
pen of the inventor of the new propeller] :— 


I was first led to conjecture the applicability of 
inclined propellers by considering the fact, that wa- 
ter increases in force at an equal ratio with the 
square of its depth. It appeared to me that a pro- 
peller placed vertically could not act to full advan- 
tage. That supposing its diameter to be ten feet, 
and in its sphere of action its upper edge should 
be just below the surface, the resistance of the 
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water at the lower edge would be ten times great- 
er than at the upper edge; therefore, to obtain a 
line in which the resistance would be nearest equal 
and at the same time produce the greatest amount 
of motion, the propeller should be placed at an an- 
gle of inclination 45° from the horizon, as the pro- 
portions of that inclination (like the force of water) 
increase in an equal ratio with the square of its 
depth. 

I next discovered that a propeller placed at the 
stern at such an inclination would bring the force 
of gravity into action—but rather to disadvan 
tage; for while the propeller would have a tend- 
ency to lift the stern upward, the vessel would sink 
proportionally forward and cause a greater amount 
of resistance in the line of its course, from which I 
concluded that the force should be applied at the 
center of gravity so as to have an equal bearing, 
and then that gravity, instead of offering resist- 
ance, would afford assistance equal to the amount 
of propelling force employed. These discoveries 
led me to inquire into the nature of motion, and 
the principles by which it is governed. The follow- 
ing are some of the conclusions at which I arrived: 

Motion is the passage of matter from one place 
or situation to another, and is the effect produced 
by various combinations of matter, by expansion 
and contraction. Thus heat, in connection with 
water, produces steam ; which again deprived of 
heat condenses to its original proportions and form. 
From these properties of heat or caloric in combi- 
nation with water is derived that mighty power— 
the Steam Engine. 

Primary motion is of two kinds, and is the re- 
sult of two forces: one of expansion, and the other 
of contraction. The former is vertical, or upward 
from the center; the latter perpendicular, or down- 
ward toward the center. On these two depends the 
motion of all machinery, natural and artificial. 

When these forces act directly and alternately, a 
reverberatory motion is produced, such as that pro- 
duced in the piston of the condensing steam engine. 
But when they act obliquely against each other, 
or against a resisting medium, a deflective motion 
is the result. Thus the vanes placed obliquely on 
a wind wheel receive a rotatory motion at right 
angles to the course.of the wind ; likewise sails set 
obliquely on a ship, will enable her to be sailed 
across the wind’s course. The direct motion of the 
piston is deflected by the crank, and rotatory mo- 
tion is produced; the average or mean force of 
which is obtained at the angle of 45° from the line 
of the piston. 

The mechanism of nature is ruled by the same 
laws, A man in walking is obliged to bend for- 
ward and allow himself to drop a little by bending 
the knee, which is in advance, and which is again 
straightened as it receives the weight of the body, 
lifts it upward. If he would increase his speed, he 
must also increase his inclination and likewise the 
muscular power that is necessary to keep him from 
falling; his progressive motion consists of a series 
of ascents and decsents. In swimming, the effect 
is still more apparent; being in an element where 
if exertion be neglected he must sink, assuming an 
inclination of about 45°, his entire action tends to 
bear him upward and onward, while gravity (being 


by this means deflected) bears him downward and 
onward; the mean result is horizontal motion. 

The horse when hauling a heavy load, throws 
himself into an angle of inclination sometimes ap- 
proaching 45° from the horizon. Birds in flying 
are guided by the same principle ; their wings are 
exerted in asmanner that bears them upward and 
onward, while gravity acting on the inclination giy- 
en to the wing, bears them onward at an inclination 
downward, 

The governor of the steam engine consisting of 
two metal balls attached by rods to an upright 
shaft which is made to revolve, the rods pass be- 
tween two cross guards having the balls suspended 
below ; circular motion being communicated to the 
balls by means of the upright shaft and cross 
guards, they fly from or approach toward the cen- 
ter as the force is increased or diminished. To the 
observer it might appear that the cross guards 
gave them motion at right angles to the line of 
gravity, (their center of gravity being in the shaft,) 
but if that were so they would always move in a 
circle of the same diameter; but as the motion is 
increased, their disposition if let free from the 
guards would be to fly off at a tangent, the angle 
of which, in connection with the line of gravita- 
tion, will be in proportion to the increase of force 
applied; but while they continue to describe a cir- 
cle of the same diameter, the tangent force and 
that of gravity are on a balance, and their respect- 
ive lines will consequently form with each other an 
angle of 45°. 

This principle applies to the heavenly bodies ; 
when the propelling force is in excess, the distance 
increases, and the angle of the tangent line with 
that of direct attraction becomes more acute, and 
vice versa, but the mean of their angles will be 
45°, while in all cases the line of motion will be in- 
termediate to the forces. Thus the tangent force 
acting from the outer edge of a circle, and gravity 
toward the center, but deflected by the tangent 
force draws toward the opposite edge; acting at 
right angles to each other, the satellite, half-obedient 
to each, moves in a circular course intermediate to 
both. Of such character is the motion of the 
moon round the earth, of the earth round the sun, 
&e. A ship in a yoyage round the world describes 
a circle of this description, and in short voyages a 
segment of the same, and the attraction of gravity 
acts on it in the same manner as it does on the 
planets. If then a ship must of necessity conform 
to two of the conditions of planetary motion, by 
moving in a circle, and being acted on by the at- 
traction of gravity, why should not the third be 
applied by placing the force in the line of the 
tangent? Another thing to be observed is, that the 
lines of the forces acting on the planets, pass 
through their centers, thus indicating the place 
where force should be applied in corresponding 
motions. 

The locomotive engine likewise moves in lines 
intermediate to the forces, though it be not easily 
perceived or described, as the cylinder may be 
placed in a manner calculated to convey a different 
idea; however, it should be borne in mind that 
grayity is undeviating in its principle of action, and 
therefore the force acting on it must be applied in 


a corresponding manner to produce corresponding 
results. Without the assistance of gravity the 
engine and train would not move from its place, 
the locomotive must be a certain weight to pro- 
duce a certain result, by which it will be observed 
that the engine worksin concert with gravity, and 
as it is the property of gravity todraw downward, 
so it must be the business of the engine to lift up- 
ward; but to effect locomotion, the motive force 
must act at an angle upward and onward, by 
which means gravity will be deflected and brought 
into action downward and onward. It matters 
not in what line the piston of the engine acts, 
whether it pulls up behind and pushes down for- 
ward, or pushes over the center and pulls back 
under ; the wheel as a whole is influenced equally 
all over by the impulse given to one part, the 
effort is in all cases the same, viz., to throw the 
wheel over its center of gravity. Gravity, in its 
endeavor to recover its center at another point, 
carries the machine forward by the downward mo- 
tion of the wheel forward, and so long as these 
forces remain constant locomotion continues. From 
these facts it may be argued, that if gravity pro- 
duces half the effective power of the locomotive 
engine, the same power may be applied to steam- 
ships, but this can only be done by applying the 
propelling power in a way that will bear upward 
and onward at the same time. 

Being led by the preceding facts, to consider the 
principles on which the mechanical powers acted, 
and learn whether they corresponded with my 
ideas of natural motion. Accordingly I found that 
none of them acted by means of direct force, (but 
on the contrary) they all acted on angles of incli- 
nation, and that the mean force of each is obtained 
at 45°. I found also that the six powers are re- 
ducible to one; while the fulcrum that was con- 
sidered only as a subordinate, is in fact a principal. 
The inclined plane is a wedge laid on a horizontal 
plane; the screw is an inclined plane, passing 
spirally round an axle, and may be divided into a 
series of wedge-shaped figures by describing lines 
round it at right angles to the line of the axle, 
The wheel and pulley are each a series of wedges 
or levers fixed round an axle, and act on the same 
principle that the handspike does when applied to 
the windlass, The lever is two wedges united by 
the thick ends at the fulcrum, 

The fulcrum acts in two capacities, viz., the ful- 
crum proper and the axle. The wedge likewise 
in corresponding places, as lever and wheel. 

From the various combinations and modifications 
of these two powers, is derived the variety of form 
in machinery, and their numerous applications 
produce the great diversity of motions. 

Though it was not grateful to my feelings of 
veneration to see those time-honored powers vanish, 
and leave but one representative, yet it was pleas- 
ing in the result, to discover the harmony that 
existed between nature and art in their principles 
of motion. The fulcrum representing the force of 
gravity, and the wedge that of the tangent force. 

But these powers cannot act of themselves either 
independently or in unity, but require a third, a 
motive force to move them. .In art the steam- 
engine, animal power, &c., are applied for that 
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purpose. Nature too has her steam, gas, caloric 
and electric engines. But this would suggest the 
idea that there is no perpetual power, which will 
but ill-aceord with the opinions of the scientific, 
who can discover no change in the celestial mo- 
tions, but such as they suppose to be temporary 
and recurring at regular intervals. This, however, 
is a digression, and the subject deserving of sepa- 
rate consideration. I shall therefore conclude 
with this remark, that the mechanical powers have 
been appreciated and applied with great accuracy 
and wonderful results on terra firma, especially in 
locomotion ; but on the water the mechanical mind 
has labored to obtain direct force, from that ele- 
ment, and so firmly fixed is the idea, that any 
deviation from it is opposed or unappreciated.* 


—_—____<e0>—____—_ 


Rerorm in Tesacuine.—Our readers have been 
favored with a series of very interesting articles on 
“ Practical Teaching,” which have been highly pop- 
ular among our most experienced teachers and 
those best qualified to judge of the essentials of a 
thorough education. The author of these articles 
we regard as one of the most thorough and com- 
petent teachers in our city: his style and mode of 
teaching being shadowed forth in these articles. 
He is principal of what we have heretofore styled 
“a model school for boys.” 

He is now only about thirty years of age, and 
has just concluded his sixteenth year in his profes- 
sion; and now is presenting to the citizens of New 
York one of the most magnificent educational es- 
tablishments, regarded as a private enterprise, ever 
reared in any country. The edifice is nearly 100 
feet in length, 50 feet wide, and 5 stories in hight. 

The whole arrangement, details, plans, &c., we 
hope to lay before our readers in some future 
numbers; suffice for the present to say, that it has 
been built with reference to all the modern improve- 
ments for light, heat and ventilation, gas and croton 
water on every floor, a fine lecture room capable 
of seating 1,800 persons, used as a declamation 
hall by the students, a costly gymnasium occupy- 
ing one entire floor, and which for beauty of finish 
and completeness for its purpose has never been 
equalled in this country. The entire cost is not far 
from $44,000. 


There are eight professors, of the highest order 
of talent, and skilled and experienced in their sev- 
eral departments. The course of study embraces 
three departments, Academic, Collegiate, and Uni- 
versity. 

The great point of this teacher’s system is, to 
secure the precision and rigidity of the study and 
discipline of a military academy, and at the same 
time the refinement of the parlor; and these two 
a 

*In using the words power and force, as applied to 
the wedge, and the tangent line, I employ them merely 
as mechanical, or scientific phrases. The wedge being 
merely the form found to afford at the same time the 
greatest amount of strength, and applicability to motion, 
as compared with the amount of material employed. The 
tangent force is the force imposed by the motive power on 
a body moving in the line of the tangent, which when 
balanced by an equal force of attraction, produces circular 
motion, in consequence ofthe angle by which the line of 
the tangent is inclined to that of gravity. 
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elements are blended and shown ina manner at 
ounce startling, but nene the less pleasing. 
Besides the regular course of study in the insti- 


‘tution, Music and Phonography are taught by emi- 


nent professors. 

The institution now numbers about 100 students 
in the Intellectual Departments, and about the same 
number inthe Physical Department or Gymnasi- 
um. The tuition ranges from $80 to $200 a year, 
including books. 


PRACTICAL TEACHING. 


BY STEPHEN J. SEDGWICK. NUMBER VI. 


Some medicines are unpleasant to the taste, but, 
notwithstanding, salutary. It may be so with some 
sayings. 

If what has been written in the preceding num- 
bers deserves any credit for accuracy, we may infer 
that Education is not a process that can be forced ; 
not a machine, which may be made to accomplish a 
certain amount in a given time ; not a job, on which 
we may put a few more hands in order to complete 
the work by the day specified in the contract. 


No, none of these! And to those anxious pa- 
rents, whose anxiety is not founded in a rational 
view of the subject, and who, by their actions, seem 
to believe that their sons are not of human mould, 
it is a discouraging but nevertheless a fixed fact, 
that education is a slow, steady, connected, contin- 
ous and complex process; and by such alone can 
the: individual, physically, mentally, and mora'ly, 
be cultivated and brought to a sound maturity. 


_ And for a proof of this position, appe ling to the 


history of the past and the experience of the pres- 
ent, we cite the analysis of any great character, and 
generally we shall find that it was along the line 
of this cultivation that the seeds of its future 
greatness were implanted. 

We have said that education is, developing the 
power of thought and giving to the will determin- 
ate modes of action. Having secured these, we 
still may question their value unless both have 
been trained to the guidance of his conduct in the 
affairs of life—in Lis intercourse with his brother- 
man. 

To secure this power of thought, maturity is to 
be given to his judgment. To do this, it seeks 
to store his memory with the useful records of the 
past. Important and necessary as these records 
are, they are not, and they never can be, the mea- 
sure of a mind’s power; but it is the amount of 
mental gymnastics, (if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression.) of mental action, which is called forth in 
the acquisition of these facts. 


In the cultivation of the will, it cherishes his be- 
nevolent affections, it restrains his particular pro- 
pensions, and carefully forms his moral habits. No 
habit, if pernicious, is too small not to be broken 
up. Whatever may exert an influence on his fu- 
ture character is vigilantly watched over, and he is 
armed against the error. 

It cultivates a true and high standard of taste, 
that the lovely and engaging in the natural or moral 
world may be the source of perpetual and elevated 
enjoyment. 


Education, in a word, then, may be defined to be 
that course of mental and physical training which 
is best adapted to man, ashe is man; which fits 
him to become happy in himself, and an efficient 
instrument for diffusing happiness around him. 


Let us now advert for a moment to what is go- 
ing on in other lands touching this question. Schlei- 
ermacher’s divisions of the associations for the pro- 
motion of science are three, viz: Schools, or Gym- 
nasia; Universities, and Academies, This division 
has reference to the German course of instruction, 
perhaps with an eye to the Prussian system. In 
our country we have as yet nothing that makes a 
fair approximation to their course of study and dis- 
cipline. The gymnasium is where those elements, 
which are necessary for the independent prosecu- 
tion of any branch of science, are taught and learn- 
ed. A pupil to enter this school, and in the lowest 
class, “must be able to read fluently German and 
Latin text, to distinguish between the different 
parts of speech, to write in Latin or German char- 
acter what is dictated, without gross orthograph- 
ical mistakes, to repeat a narrative heard or read, 
to work out a sum in abstract and denominate 
whole numbers, with the application of the four 
ground rules, and he must have some knowledge of 
Scripture narratives and of the geography of Eu- 
rope.” 

He enters the gymnasium—the place where the 
soil of his mind is broken up, the ground prepared, 
and when ready, the university puts in the seed— 
and in due time, you may look in the academy for 
the fruit, and what is best, you will find it. 


The course of instruction in the gymnasium em- 
braces a period of nine years. But let us not think 
the pupil is measured by the time. Not so; real 
proficiency, an actual knowledge of what he has 
learned in his class, is the passport, and the only 
one, to the next higher; so that very few, if any, 
complete the course in nine years—eleven, twelve, 
and even more years, are frequently necessary to 
obtain a “ certificate of maturity.” 


At the close of each year, those found competent 
are promoted, those deficient remain another year, 
and if any of these are found delicient at the end 
of the second year, or third year, for the higher 
classes, they are removed from the gymnasium. 
Pupils so removed find it difficult to enter another 
gymnasium. 

What we need in this country is a course of in- 
struction as thorough as this. I do not say it must 
be in every respect like this. Be it what you 
please, let us have it thorough and extended. 

Grant diplomas to such as justly have earned 
them, and to none else. 

Under this view of an education, we wish now 
to make a few examinations: 

First, most persons whose sons attend school, 
know nothing about it, except that Mr. or Mrs. 
says that it is excellent, perhaps “splendid,” and 
the boy is well pleased. Be it remembered, it is 
one thing to please a boy and quite another to do 
him a real good. 

Do these parents act with as little knowledge, 
even in ordinary affairs? Let us see. The man ig 
about purchasing a horse! He takes him in day- 
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light, yes, in daylight, he walks about him, looks at 
his limbs to see if they are clean and trim, and of 
the right muscle. Observes his eye, his neck; as he 
examines, talks (in his mind) “ fine eye, wide, pro- 
minent, compact head, taper ear, his ‘ nostril all 
wide, through which rolls the breath of his pride,’ 
good teeth, young.” Opens the animal’s mouth 
again, ‘A lithe neck ‘clothed with thunder, back 
short, not too short, barrel not too high, all in all, 
well put together, sound.” Mounts him, and gives 
him a turn or two, to get his carriage. “ What is 
your price?” The bargain is closed. This is the 
man who has sons to educate—sons who are, or at 
least ought to be, the joy of his declining years, the 
stay of his country, and the hope of the world. 
This is the man who knows nothing, or next to 
nothing as to how his sons are taught and trained, 

Second, the process is continuous. Every day; 
principles are explained, their connection pointed 
out, and their uses and bearing given ; and the pu- 
pil of steady attendance, good attention, and com- 
mon application, will make rapid and solid advance- 
ment. Buthere is a boy, really to be pitied, because 
he must hereafter suffer, naturally well capacitated 
—but—he is a darling—he must go to the fair to- 
day, to-morrow night to see the great magician, or 
Aztecs, or the monkeys which perform on the 
stage. He comes to school about three days in 
the week, his mind has been over-excited, and heis 
in a poor condition for studying now. He has lost 
the connection of the reasonings; he has lost the 
mental training; his lessons are now truly hard ; 
he is at a place in the ladder where some three or 
four of the rounds are missing, and how can he 
reach the next one! He goes home, complaining 
bitterly of the hardships of school, and does not 
want to go any more. Dear parents are very much 
troubled, wonder where they can find a school that 
is worth anything, and finally as a panacea send him 
to the country, and in a few months, a year or so at 
most, his harvest (sad to think of it) is ended, and 
he must be content to live on what he has gathered. 
Nor willit detract from the sadness of the thought of 
his position, to be told that he must enter the are- 
na and contend with those who have been regular, 
and have passed through this connected course of 
study and mental action. 

Friend, only take the same care as in the selec- 
tion of your horse, and then, with consistency and 
a slight degree of steadiness of purpose, your bo- 
som shall be made to thrill with joy—the joy of 
seeing your fondest hopes realized. 

Third. What we are now about to mention, is, 
perhaps, one of the most trying events that the 
real teacher is called upon to endure. Now, the 
real teacher, as we think, may be gathered from 
what has been said, aims at something that is high- 
er and holier than mere surface-display. His ef- 
forts are for the genuine metal, and not the ringing 
and glitter of the bogus. Well has he labored on, 
and with a slow mind for some time, to awaken its 
slumbering perceptions, and that mind under faith- 
ful and fostering care now beginning to manifest 
vigor and fire, and just in a proper condition to 
make rapid progress in substantial studies, is taken 
from the school, and often put under the charge of 
one who has the externals but in reality knows no 





more of the duties, objects, or results, of the pro- 
fession he has assumed, than a Hottentot. He 
knows enough to prescribe a string of books—they 
show. They (these pupils) get a few phrases, and 
mouth a few big words, and as noise with many is 
progress, why of course my son has learned more 
at the new school in a quarter than at the old one 
ina year! Wait a little, the “end is not yet,” and 
when the bill (your son’s real improvement) is to be 
summed up, the result may prove very different 
from what you anticipated. Herein is a real diffi- 
culty in our profession, one which belongs not to 
most others. In theirs, the work is generally man- 
ifest in a short time. Not so, in ours. Often where 
the greatest changes are being wrought in a mind, 
there is seen the least manifestation of it. 

Fourth. The parent, putting a few questions to 
his son, and he not being able to answer them, may 
and often does conclude that he is making no pro- 
gress. Insteadof putting a direct question to him, 
draw him into a general conversation on some sub- 
ject not above his capacity, and you will soon dis- 
cover his power and scope of mind, and then, if 
adroitly and pleasantly done, you may narrow the 
subject down to some portion of his studies, and 
under the form of seeking information, your son’s 
mind will work freely, and you will obtain what a 
direct question would have driven completely from 
him, causing him chagrin and in some cases bitter- 
ness of spirit. 

We here close with our subject for the present. 
We have aimed at the purely practical. We may 
hereafter discuss the subject, or parts of it at least, 
in a different manner and from a different position, 


To some who have read these simple views, I would — 


say, 


“Tf any thought of mine, or sung or told, 
Has ever given delight or consolation, 
Ye have repaid me back a thousand fold 
By every friendly sign and salutation.” 


And with all 
**f hope, as no unwelcome guest, 
At your warm fireside, when the lamps are lighted, 
To have my place reserved among the rest, 
Nor stand as one unsought and uninvited !” 
0 


ACTION. 


BY J, T. ANDREWS. . 

Action is a principle indelibly stamped upon 
every constituent part of the universe, as an indis- 
pensable necessity. The countless multitude of 
worlds that roll through the heavens, with all that 
live upon their vast surfaces; the ocean’s waves, 
cleaving, clashing, sporting with the clouds their 
mist has formed ; these clouds, flying on the wings 
of the wind, to be sprinkled by electric flash over 
earth’s green carpet, livening up all nature; then 
murmuring off along the-valley, or trickling down 
the mountain crag, to be distilled in the rocky bo- 
som of the earth, and gush forth in bubbling foun- 
tains, to return murmuring, spouting, splashing, 
dancing, sporting, back into its “ parent ocean ;” the 
growing plants, the falling leaf, the happy choir of 
feathered warblers, the sporting myriads of the 
deep, the buzzing, creeping, roaming multitudes of 
earth, and the countless achievements and contriy- 
ances of Man—his floating castles and fairy-like 
balloons, his iron horse and domesticated lightning, 
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and his “ Archimedean lever” called the printing- 
press, by which humanity is hoisted upward—a.1 
bespeak the presence of this eternal, all-pervading 
principle, by which all things exist and travel on- 
ward. 

No end can be brought about, no cause adyan- 
ced, no desire gratified, no purpose gained, no en- 
terprise pushed forward, no work accomplished, 
without action! If we expect ever to accomplish 
any purpose, to do anything, or be anybody, we 
must be unceasingly active; for unless we culti- 
vate an unflagging activity, the only response, when 
duty prompts us to engage in any noble work, will 
be a lazy “TI c-a-n-t.” 

There is now a noble and glorious work to be ac- 
complished, embracing a field large enough for ALL 
to labor in—a cause momentous as it is noble, and 
universal as it is glorious: The full physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral development of man, and all 
the action of all minds must be aroused and 
brought into faithful, earnest, energetic, and whole- 
souled exercise in the “one common cause,” in or- 
der to its consummation. 


We are ourselves the agents appointed by the 
great Supreme Intelligence to bring ourselves unto 
perfection ; and can we expect to fulfil our divine 
mission by sitting with our arms folded and our 
countenances upturned to Heaven, wishing that it 
might open its blissful portals and send its swift- 
winged messengers to bear us thither, without 
troubling us to lift a finger to our own assistance ? 
No! we never can accomplish this heaven-appoint- 
ed work without unwearied action. We must be 
“up and doing” now, at all times, and in all places, 
must “pull off our coat” of slothfulness and “go 
to work” with our might, and all our might, must 
put forth all our action, and that unceasingly, if we 
would see the great cause of Human Progress 
swiftly rolling on. 


Ho! all ye young men and women of our land, 
who are reposing in the gloomy shades of un- 
thoughtful inactivity, and plodding on “ unknowing 
and unknown” through the dull, monotonous round 
of dressing, eating, flirting, humming, sleeping— 
“wake up !” and “be somebody.” Call all your en- 
ergies into action, and direct them to this glorious 
work of mankind’s elevation, commencing “at home 
Jirst,” that you may confer upon yourselves and fu- 
ture generations that rich reward which the Su- 
preme Eternal Fountain of all things has fixed as 
the inevitable result of faithful, well-directed action. 

Let our watchword be action! action! unflag- 
ging, earnest, persevering ACTION! that we may 
be able nobly to 


* Bear the banner with this strange device, 
ExceLsior—and still EXCELSIOR !” 





ALIMENTIVENESS. 


An Inquirer writes us, “ Please inform us through 
your excellent Journal, what is the appropriate 
function of the organ of Alimentiveness. The 
Journal, for 1850, gives the definition, ‘ Appetite, 
sense of hunger, desire for food.’ Does not Ali- 
mentiveness give perception of tastes and flavors ? 
Which will be most particular concerning the fla- 


<< 
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vor and quality of food, a child with large or small 
Alimentiveness ?” 

[ Mr. Combe, in his lectures on Phrenology, p 161, 
says respecting Alimentiveness, that “the stomach 
is to this organ what the eye is to the sense of see- 
ing. Cut off the communication between it and 
the brain, and the appetite will be lost. A dog 
was kept without food till he was ravenous with 
hunger, the pneumogastric nerve (which connects 
the brain and stomach) was then divided, and the 
sensation left him at once. A number of cases 
have occurred, in which a gluttonous appetite ex- 
isted during life, and these convolutions (of brain 
corresponding to the organ of Alimentiveness) were 
found after death ulcerated. Dr. Caldwell thinks 
the burning desire of the drunkard to arise from 
disease of this organ; and recommends it to be 
treated with bleeding, cold water, quiet, and atten- 
tion to diet.” : 

From Fowlers’ Phrenology, p. 186, we quote 
the following :— 

“ This faculty creates a relish for food, drink, é&c., 
renders important assistance in selecting the kinds 
of food best calculated to nourish the body; when 
the system needs a further supply of food and 
drink, produces hunger and thirst.” 

[The first demonstrative evidence as to the loca- 
tion of the organ of Alimentiveness was obtained 
by dissection. It was found, that in sheep and oth- 
er animals which select their food mainly by the 
sense of smelling, the olfactory nerves originate in 


the organ of Alimentiveness. This relation also . 


exists in man. Dr. Hoppe was perhaps the first to 
notice, as early as 1819, the connection between a 
large development of the head just forward of the 
ear; and his view was concurred in by Spurzheim, 
Combe, and others. 

In regard to the second question of Inquirer, 
we will say that for many years we have thought 
that the sense of flavors and odors was dependent 
upon Alimentiveness. It is proper, however, to 
observe, that of late years the organ has been con- 
sidered double, the anterior part giving the desire 
for fluid or imparting the sense of thirst, and the 
posterior part giving the sense of hunger. It may 
be true that the sense of odor should be regarded 
as a separate organ, and that the original organ 
should be considered as three. 

The temperament has much to do with making 
a person particular and nice as to the quality of 
food. A gross temperament appeases the hunger 
and thirst, which large and perverted Alitmentive- 
ness imparts, on hearty, greasy food, however badly 
dressed, or uses bad tobacco and worse rum; while 
a person with a fine temperament seeks the delica- 
cies of culinary art, and if he perverts his appetite 
to the use of stimulants, regales himself with the 
finest Hayanas and sips wines of the rarest brands. 
If the latter were reduced to the alternative of 
what the former accepts with delight, he would at 
once become abstemious. If he cannot obtain the 
most approved wines and cigars, he prefers to fore- 
go their use. He may, by long practice and disease 
of the system, and perhaps poverty, sink, however 
loathingly, to the most miserable articles as exhil- 

-arants to a perverted mental and physical constitu- 
tion. ] 


— a 


THE NEXT TWENTY YEARS. 


[The Plymouth Memorial gives us an advance 
of “coming time,’”—which is interesting to contem- 
plate. We enjoy a hope not less sanguine than is 
here expressed, by the writer of the old Plymouth 
Rock.] 

Judging by the events and the history of our own 
lifetime, how important and how wondrous are to 
be the issues and the ckanges of the next twenty 
years! What imagination can grasp it, or fix the 
limit and boundary which is to measure the length 
of scientific advance, or prophecy what realms are 
to rise or cease during that period! Go back twenty 
years, and how strange seem the ideas and the cus- 
toms of that day, what strides in practical science, 
what developments of individual enterprise, what 
growth of new States, what acquisition of comforts, 
what achievements of moral victories date their 
birth and their consummation within that limit! 
Where then were the innumerable trophies which 
the single agent of steam has won in the manufac- 
tures of the world, and the commerce which joins 
the one side of the earth with the other? where 
the countless inventions, which have touched with 
a more than a magician wand every trade and 
calling that feeds the children of men, and wiped 
away the ignorance of the past as a forgotten 
scroll? where the new ideas which have shot with 
comet radiance across the moral firmament, and re- 
vealed by their passing glow new fixed stars of 
truth, which shall henceforth shine for the good of 
man forever. 


But when our eye seeks the field which is most 
likely to be the theatre of the greatest changes, it 
rests upon the Pacific; that mighty ocean stretch- 
ing from pole to pole, deeper, calmer, more buoy- 
ant than the Atlantic, is to be the source of an un- 
known trade, the highway of a new world. Already 
its placid surface is cut by hundreds of intruding 
steamers, the record of whose invasion is not yet 
begun to be written, and the grandeur of whose 
result is not easy for human imagination to con- 
ceive. 

There are the countless isles that dot that vast 
expanse, isles which no ship has ever visited, and no 
European has ever trod, soon to be the home of 
civilized existence, where the luxuriant ease of a 
tropical climate, the gorgeous natural advantages 
of a region in which storms never rage, will attract 
citizens of the older countries, to found new socie- 
ties, new laws, new trades, and new arts. 


When we look at continental Europe, bound un- 
der the iron yoke, which ignorance and despotism 
have forged for the subjects of the ancient and once 
powerful but now declining kingdoms of the East, 
and then turn to the prospects and future of those 
States which are now in their infancy or their em- 


_ bryo, we cannot but rejoice for them at the prospect 


which lies before ; never since time began was there 
another period so auspicious as the present; there, 
in the South Pacific, is an earthly paradise, ripe and 
untouched, waiting for the wisdom, the experience, 
and the science of the nineteenth century to devel- 
op and enjoy its riches. The day of fanaticism 
and superstition is past—distance is annihilated— 





influence to cease to widen ? 
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the trouble, the contention, the jealousy that held 
the world in bondage for ages have ceased to be. 
Proeress is the watchword of the times, and all 
that remains for man to do is to step in and reap 
the harvest, Providence has prepared for to-day. 

But one of the chief gratifications which we find 
in contemplating the changes which are going on in 
the world, is in the manifest extension of the Eng- 
lish language. Twenty years more of peaceful 
union, aud America alone will number fifty millions 
of souls; England, the old India, and the new 
which is soon to spring like another California into 
existence, will swell the number of those who 
speak the English tongue, to more than a hundred 
millions. 

And when we remember that that tongue is, 
above all others, the expression of civil liberty, of 
religious freedom, of moral order, we can but feel 
proud of the race and the lineage which is ours. 
The French, the Germans, the Italians may have 
reached the limit to their march, may have fulfilled 
their destiny, at least so far as it is a destiny of ad- 
vance, but where and when is the circle of English 
The flag of Britain 
and the stars and stripes will float then as now over 
half the commerce of the world; but there will 
also be new banners, the emblems of new govern- 
ments, which have based their beginning upon the 
system of the older nations, whose enterprise gave 
them birth, and in whose mother tongue they will 
find a richer legacy than armies, or fleets, or walled 
cities. But though the flag is new and its name 
untold, it will not be a mystery long, for the motto 
will be an English motto, stamped in an English 
letter. 
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WHERE DOTH BEAUTY DWELL ? 


BY C. P. JEROME, 


In bright-hued flower, in glassy lake, 
In sparkling fountain welling, 

And where the rosy morn doth break, 
1s Beauty ever-dwelling. 


In golden sunsets, rainbow dyes, 
And pendant willow waving ; 

Or where the surging ocean lies, 
The mountain’s broad base laving, 


In deep recess of dark old wood, 
And fields in verdure smiling ; 

With white-winged barks that skim the flood, 
Through calm and tempest toiling. 


In star-bespangled hights above 
With countless diamonds gleaming, 
Where worlds in heavenly concord move, 
Through night’s dark curtain beaming, 


Yea, in these all doth Beauty dwell— 
But from a soul-lit eye she gleameth 

With loftier power and mightier spell, 
Than outward beauty dreameth. 


And shines from face that speaks a home 
Where soul and mind are dwelling ; 
And over-arching Reason’s dome, 
With god-like thought is swelling. 


Then hail! thou science taught by Gall! 
Beauty and use combining— 

Peerless in each. Speed on, till all 
Shall own thy truths refining. 


=< 
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Cuenta of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 


Tur Exection.—The recent Presidential election, 
which has terminated in the choice of Franxiin 
Pierce, of New Hampshire, as President of the 
United States, by an overwhelming majority, has 
caused a lull in political affairs, which will no doubt 
continue until after the assembling of Congress, 
which meets on the Ist of December. With the 
exception of Massachusetts, Vermont, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee, according to present advices, the 
vote of every State in the Electoral College will 
be given for Gen. Prence. 

The Democratic party will also have a large ma- 
jority in both houses of Congress. In this city, the 
vote for Pierce was 34,276, and for Scott 23,099. 
The following persons are elected to represent the 
different districts in Congress :— 

Hiram Walbridge, Mike Walsh, William M, 
Tweed, John Wheeler, William A. Walker, Fran- 
cis B. Cutting. 

The vote of the city for State officers was as fol- 
lows :— 








Democratic. Whig. Majorities. 


Seymour. 32,761 Hunt.... 25,494 7,267 
Church .. 32,556 Kent.... 25,483 7,073 
Follett ... 32.976 Kempsball 25.308 7,668 
Clark..... 32,662 Crosby... 25,314 7,348 


Mr. Westervelt was elected Mayor, by a majori- 
ty of 9,347 over the Whig candidate, Morgan Mor- 
gans, Esq. In the State of New York, the majority 
for Gen. Pierce is estimated at over 26,000. The 
result of the election has been received with the 
tranquillity and good feeling with which the Ameri- 
can people are wont to abide the decision of the 
majority. The successful party accept their tri- 
umph with no signs of undue elation, while their 
opponents submit to their defeat with as good a 
grace as can be expected from sufferers under a 
political disappointment. 


Governor.... 
Lt. Governor, 
Canal Com .. 
Prison Insp.. 


Death or Daniet Wesster.—In another part 
of this Journal, we have given a copious biographi- 
cal sketch of the late illustrious American States- 
man. We here record the particulars of his la- 
mented decease, which occurred at his mansion at 
Marshfield, twenty-two minutes before three o’clock, 
on Sunday morning, October 24. 

Until the previous Thursday, Mr. Webster was 
considered by his physicians not in danger, with 
the probability that he would be able in a few days 
to resume his public duties, but on that afternoon 
his disorder, which was disease of the bowels, ac- 
companied by dropsical affection of the stomach, 
took an unfavorable turn, and his physicians began 
to be apprehensive of the speedy termination of 
his life. In the night he was seized with repeated 
vomitings which left him in a state of great ex- 
haustion. On Friday he partially revived from the 
critical situation of the previous night, but gaye no 
sign of material amendment. He remained for the 
most part in a placid state, conversing a little with 
the members of his family, although weak and up- 
on the brink of eternity. He was in the full en- 
joyment of his inteliectal faculties. 

At 11 o’clock in the evening he was again seized 
with vomitings, though at this time they were slight. 


SSS ene eerie 


Between one and two o’clock on Saturday morn 
ing he was again attacked, and for three-quarters 
of an hour suffered terribly. From that time, to 
6} o'clock, he remained free from pain and in a 
placid state. During the early part of Saturday 
afternoon there was some decrease in the swelling 
of Mr. Webster’s abdomen, and fewer symptoms 
of nausea, but there were no signs of rallying. Re- 
peatedly in the course of the forenoon and the ear- 
ly part of the afternoon, he conversed freely and 
with great clearness of detail in relation to his pri- 
vate affairs and the condition of his farms, stating 
his plans fully,and the manner in which he wished 
to have them carried ovt. 


About 54 o’clock Mr. Webster was again seized 
with violent nausea, and raised considerable dark 
matter, tinged with blood. Exhaustion now in- 
creased rapidly, and his physicians held another 
consultation, which resulted in a conclusion that 
his last hour was fast approching. He received 
the announcement and requested that the female 
members of his family might be called in, namely, 
Mrs. Webster, Mrs. Fletcher Webster, Mrs. J. W. 
Paige, and Miss Downs, of New York. To each, 
calling them individually by name, he addressed a 
few words of farewell and religious consolation. 
Next he had called in the male members of his 
family and the personal friends who had been here 
within the last few days, namely: Fletcher Web- 
ster, (his only surviving son,) Samuel A. Appleton, 
(his son-in law,) J. W. Paige, G. T. Curtis, Edward 
Curtis, of New York, Peter Harvey and Charles 
Henry Thomas, of Marshfield, and Messrs. George 
J. Abbott and W. C, Zantzinger, both of the State 
Department at Washington. Addressing each by 
name, he referred to his past relations with them 
respectively, and one by one bade them an affec- 
tionate farewell. This was about half-past six. 


He now prayed in his natural yoice—strong, full, 
and clear—ending with “ Heavenly Father, forgive 
my sins, and receive me to thyself, through Christ 
Jesus.” At half-past seven o’clock Dr. J. M. War- 
ren arrived from Boston to relieve Dr. Jeffries, as 
the immediate medical attendant. Shortly after 
he conversed with Dr. Jeffries, who said he could 
do nothing more for him than to administer occa- 
sionally a sedative potion. “Then,” said Mr. Web- 
ster, “I am to be here patiently to the end; if it 
be so, may it come soon.” At 10 o’clock he was 
still lower, put perfectly conscious of everything 
that passed within his sight or hearing. 


One by one, in deep sorrow, but sustained by 
his own great example, the members of his 
family, and the friends and attendants came in and 
took leave of him. He desired them to remain 
near his room, and more than once enjoined on 
those present, who were not of his immediate fami- 
ly, not to leave Marshfield till his death had taken 
place. Reassured by all that his every wish would 
be religiously regarded, he then addressed himself 
to his physician, making minute inquiries as to his 
own condition, and the probable termination of his 
life. ‘ 


Conversing with great exactness, he seemed to 
be anxious to be able to mark to himself the final 
period of his dissolution. He was answered that it 


‘ 


might occur in one, two or three hours, but that the 
time could not be definitely calculated. “Then,” 
said Mr. Webster, “ I suppose I must lie here quiet- 
ly till it comes.” The retching and vomiting now 
recurred again. Dr. Jeffries offered to Mr. Web- 
ster something which he hoped might give him 
ease. “Something more, Doctor, more—I want 
restoration.” Between 10 and 11 o’clock, he re- 
peated somewhat indistinctly the words “ Poet, 
poetry, Gray, Gray.” Mr. Fletcher Webster re- 
peated the first line of the elegy, “ The curfew tolls 
the knell of parting day.” “That’s it, that’s it,” 
said Mr. Webster, and the Book was brought and 
some stanzas was read to him, which seemed to 
give him pleasure. 

From 12 o’clock till two, there was much rest- 
lessness, but not much suffering. The physicians 
were quite confident that there was no actual pain. 
A faintness occurred, which led him to think that 
his death was at hand. While in this condition, 
some expressions fell from him indicating the hope 
that his mind would remain to him completely un- 
til the last. He spoke of the difficulty of the pro- 
cess of dying, when Dr. Jeffries repeated the verse, 
“ Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear ne evil, for Thou art with me; 
Thy rod and Thy staff, they comfort me.” Mr. 
Webster said immediately ; “The fact, the fact. 
That is what I want, Thy rod, Thy rod; Thy staff, 
Thy staff.” 

The close was perfectly tranquil and easy, and 
occurred at precisely 22 minutes before 3 o'clock. 
The persons present were Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher 
Webster, Mr. and Mrs, Paige, Mr. S. A. Appleton, 
Miss Downes, Mr. Leroy, Edward Curtis, Peter 
Harvey, George T. Curtis, Charles Henry Thomas, 
Esq., George J. Abbott and W.C. Zantzinger, of 
the State Department, Drs. Jeffries and J. Mason 
Warren, and the personal attendants and domes- 
tics of Mr. Webster. Mrs. Webster being unable 
to witness the last moments, awaited the event in 
her own apartment. 

A very careful, minute, and accurate examina- 
tion of Mr. Webster’s body was made, under the 
eye of one of the best living morbid anatomists, 
and the results carefully noted down. The cere- 
bral organs were of the very largest known ca- 
pacity, exceeding by thirty per centum the average 
weight of the human brain; and with only two 
known exceptions, (Cuvier and Dupuytren,) the 
largest of which there is any record. It is also 
worthy of remark, that a well-marked effusion up- 
on the arachnoid membrane was discovered in these 
investigations, although there were no perceptible 
evidence of any lesion during Mr. Webster's life- 
time. It is supposed to have been caused by his 
severe fall from his carriage in Kingston last spring. 
It isa remarkable physiological fact, that an in- 
jury which would have impaired the intellect, if 
not at once caused death, in another, should in this 
instance have been attended with so little external 
evidence of so important an injury to a vital organ. 

Mr. Webster’s funeral was attended on Friday, 
October 24, by at least 10,000 persons, among them, 
General Franklin Pierce, Governor Marcy, of New 
York, Hon. Abbott Lawrence, Hon. Edward Ever- . 
ett, Hon. Charles Ashman, Governor Boutwell, Ex- 
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Chancellor Jones of New York, Judge Sprague, 
and many other distinguished men. The services 
were conducted by Rey. Mr. Alden, the parish or- 
thodox clergyman—they were very simple, con- 
sisting of a short address and prayer. Mr. Web- 
ster was buried on his own grounds with his first 
wife and children. 

Mr. Webster made his will only a few days be- 
fore his death, signing it on Thursday. It was 
drawn up under his direction by George T. Curtis, 
Esq. It gives the Marshfield property to the 
widow during her lifetime, and then transfers it to 
Fletcher Webster—the only living child of the de- 
ceased statesman—whose son, Daniel—an unusu- 
ally intelligent and manly lad of about twelve 
years—succeeds to the inheritance. Mr. Webster's 
grandchildren, by his daughter, Mrs. Appleton, are 
already very wealthy, so that no injustice is done 
them in this bequest. He did not forget his nu- 
merous friends and relatives, but left to very many 
of them little marks of his favor and memorials of 
the dead. Jas. W. Paige, R. H. Blatchford, and 
Fletcher Webster, are the executors, and Mrs, Web- 
ster executrix. Edward Curtis and Peter Harvey, 
Esqs., are trustees on behalf of the widow. 








Miscellaneous Department. 








Massrs. Eprrors:—We meet with individuals 
who learn by heart with great difficulty, but retain 
with great tenacity what they have learned; while 
on the other hand, we find some who learn by heart 
with considerable facility, or at least excel the 
above-mentioned class, but very soon forget what 
they have learned. These facts occur in respect to 

_ the same faculty, that of Language or verbal mem- 
ory. 

If I understand anything of the laws of mind, 
and especially of those of memory, the power to 
acquire implies an equal power to recollect or re- 
tain. These facts appear to be inexplicable, unless 
there be such a law as this in respect to mind and 
its organ, viz: Impressions are very easily made 
upon sand, and as easily effaced, while upon mar- 
ble they are made with much less facility, and are 
effaced with much greater difficulty ; so with mind 
and its organ, Some brains, like the sand, are of 
such consistency that impressions are easily made 
upon them, and soon effaced by time; while oth- 
ers, like the marble, receive impressions with much 
greater difficulty, but almost defy the ravages of 
time to efface them. 

I wish to know whether I am in error in regard 
to the facts, and if not, upon what principle they 
may be explained ; or whether they go to establish 
such a law as I have above suggested. I have 
thought proper to trouble you, thinking that with 
your knowledge and experience in the science of 
mind you could give a satisfactory explanation. 

INCOGNITO. 


[Our correspondent has solved his own queries. 


A person of very active temperament makes rapid. 


acquisitions, but they are more easily effaced from 
‘the mind than from one with a strong, slow, endu- 
ring organization, A winter apple is slower to ri- 
pen than summer fruit, but lasts longer. ] 





Enereyis tHe True Marx or Genius.—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, in one of his recent lectures, de- 
scribes with the clear sweep of a painter, the vital 
necessity of energy and labor to even the most 
gifted. In the present day of steam and punctual- 
ity, the lazy man, no matter how extraordinary his 
acquirements, must always fall behind in the race 


of human life. He says:— 


“Genius unexerted is no more genius than a 
bushel of acorns isa forest of oaks. There may be 
epics in men’s brains just as there are oaks in 
acorns, but the tree and the book must come out 
before we can measure them, We very naturally 
recall here that large class of grumblers and wish- 
ers who spend their time in longing to be higher 
than they are while they should have been employ- 
ed in advancing themselves, These bitterly mor- 
alize on the injustice of society. Do they want a 
change? Let them change—who prevents them? 
If you are as high as your faculties will permit 
you to rise in the scale of society, why should you 
complain of men? Itis God that arranged the law 
of precedence! Implead him, or be silent. If you 
have capacity for a higher station, take it—what 
hinders you? How many men would love to go to 
sleep, and wake up Rothschilds or Astors ! 


“How many men would fain go to bed dunces to 
be waked up Solomons! You reap what you have 
sown. Those who sow dunce seed, vice seed, lazi- 
ness-seed, usually get a crop. They that sow the 
wind, reap the whirlwind. A man of mere “ capa- 
city undeveloped” is only an organized day-dream 
with a skin on it. A flint and a genius that will 
not strike fire are no better than wet junk wood. 
We have scripture for it, that “a living dog is bet- 
ter than a dead lion.” If you would go up, go! If 
you would be seen, shine ! 


“ At the present day, eminent position in any 
profession, is the result of hard, unwearied labor. 
Men can no longer fly at one dash into eminent po- 
sition. They have got to hammer it out by steady 
and rugged blows. The world is no longer clay, 
but rather iron, in the hands of its workers.” 


—————+00r—__—_— 


REMARKABLE Fiicut or Birps—On Thursday 
last, during a severe southeast storm, a number of 
birds new to this part of the country, were discov- 
ered on the farms in this vicinity; and on Friday 
immense numbers of large flocks were observed 
passing over the city from the northeast to the 
southwest, and the flight continued nearly two days 
and two nights. The width of the flight “so far 
as heard from” is atleast sixty miles. We heard a 
shrewd Yankee estimate the number, taking the 
number which flew over his house as a basis, at a 
“Jeetle more than ten thousand million.” 


A few were brought in by the sportsmen, and 
are believed to be the black-breasted plover. These 
flocks were arranged in straight lines like wild 
geese, and they emitted a noise like a whistle. 
Their weight will average five ounces; shape like 
a dove, but with long curved wings ; head and bill 
like a pigeon, with an oval white ring with an ed- 
ging of black around the eye; feathers on the back 
black, tinged with a yellowish green; on the breast 


brown and white; long brown legs with but three 
toes ; crops filled with grasshoppers and other in- 
sects. Who can tell what they are, and where they 
came from ?—[ Kennebec Journal. 

[Where is young Audubon? Surely, some ove 
can give us the natural history of these strangers. ] 
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A lady reader in Sandy Hill, Wisconsin, writes 
us that she was for many years a narrow-minded 
bigot, and that by the reading of our Journal she 
was taught a broader basis of charity and introdu- 
ced to a knowledge of herself. She also became 
acquainted with the Water-Cure, dismissed drugs 
from her sickly family, and commenced practicing 
Hydropathy, since which health and happiness 
bless her household. She concludes by saying :— 

“The Phrenological and Water-Cure Journals 
are now welcome and regular visitors to my hum- 
ble cottage. They come laden with the richest 
blessings for the bodily sufferer, and to the anxious 
inquirer after truth they arise like the Sun of 
Righteousness to dispense light and beauty to all 
who seek their healing balm.” 


——————{6o—————_——_ 


EncouraAGEMENT—Harmony.— When writing on 
business, a subscriber thus expresses himself, “ I 
find that the Journals contain much valuable infor- 
mation. The science of Phrenology is founded in 
truth, and no art or ingenuity of man can over- 
throw it. To investigate the subject, is to BELIEVE. 
Still, as a matter of course, the believers in Phre- 
nology will have different views upon many sub- 
jects connected with man’s moral and intellectual 
nature ; but an open heart and generous charity to 
all will do much to bring mankind into harmonious 
unity of belief and action. Let us tell the truth 
freely, fearlessly, but kindly and affectionately, 
Truth will prevail; man will be enlightened ; earth 
will become a paradise. J. P. E 
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PREJUDICE, AN ANECDOTE. 


[In the absence of Mr. O.S. Fowler—we, his as- 
sociates, take the liberty to quote the following 
from a private letter just received. The writer of 
the letter resides in Portage county, Ohio. It illus- 
trates a truth which Bigots should learn. ] 

“ Before closing I must tell you an anecdote for 
Mr. O. S. Fowler, which might show how far preju- 
dice goes, in belief, dc. In the winter I frequently 
read aloud from some books, for the benefit of our 
family. I had purchased some of Mr. Fowler’s 
books, and among them was “ Memory.” Now there 
was at our house a woman who didn’t believe in 
Phrenology, and thought Mr. Fowler deserved any- 
thing but respect. I took up said book on mem- 
ory, and somehow she got the notion that I was 
about to read from one of Mrs. Sigourney’s works, 
which, by the way, she thought was right. I com- 
menced at the place where it says—‘Ho! youth 
one and all, stand up for exhortation.” And by 
skipping the words Phrenology, read an hour, and 
was applauded more than once—it was called splen- 
did. A few evenings after I read in Mrs. Sigour- 
ney’s book under the pretense that it was Fowler, 
and oh, sir, what a book! infidel, skeptic, &c.” 
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Dr. H. B. Gispons iv Penysyitvania—We clip 
the following from the Bradford Argus, of recent 


date :— 
“ Tt will be observed by our advertising columns, 


that Dr. H. B. Gibbons is now giving, by invitation, 
his second course of lectures on this science at the 
Court-house. To his first course of six lectures, we 
were attentive listeners. They were pleasing and 
instructive. As a practical Phrenologist and lectu- 
rer, we haye a high opinion of Dr. Gibbons’ attain- 
ments. In the examination of the heads of a large 
number of our most respectable citizens, his delin- 
eation of character was so strikingly acute as to 
elicit marked expressions of approbation from his 
audience, and entirely remove the skepticism of all 
who heard him, as to the truthfulness of the sci- 
ence. 

“In his practical lectures on the utility of the 
science—his frank and critical instructions to par- 
ents, how to rightly select occupations for their 
children ; to business men, how to select apprenti- 
ces, clerks, and companions for life ; as well as his 
advice to parents and teachers in governing child- 
ren, subduing their passions and calling out the 
finer and nobler feelings of the infantile mind, by 
which they are prepared to shun the various ave- 
nues of vice, and qualified for all the useful avoca- 
tions of life, is truly worthy the attention of every 
lover of truth and science, 

“Dr. Gibbons will remain in our county some six 
or eight weeks, and is prepared to give lectures 
wherever he may be invited. 

“ Anything done to sustain him through a course 
of lectures, and to aid him in the advancement of 
this science, is in our opinion patronizing a worthy 
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man and doing a public good. 
—______<0e>______—__ 

Opinion or AN Eprrress.—Mrs. Nicuots, one of 
the editors of the Windham County Democrat, a 
weekly newspaper published in Brattleboro’, Ver- 
mont, says :— 

“We spent an hour at the Phrenological depot 
of the Messrs. Fowlers and Wells and Co., 142 
Washington-street, Boston, and submitted our head 
to an examination, incog, Previous examinations 
had raised our curiosity—and without gratifying 
that of our readers, who have had the best oppor- 
tunity to read our Phrenology in our actual sayings 
and doings—we would bespeak their patronage of 
Messrs. Fowlers and Co., when business or pleas- 
ure brings them in the vicinity of either of their 
business offices, in New York or Boston. 

“Mr. D. P. Butler, one of the firm, whose ac- 
quaintance we made in Boston, has long been enga- 
ged in the Phrenological department with the 
Messrs. Fowler, and is recommended as a superior 
lecturer and practical Phrenologist.” 


= —_—¢ 9-9 >-—__—_—_—_—_—__— 


A Distracrep Miyp.—A woman of rare beauty 
has for some days past been wandering about New 
Orleans, asking every one she meets for her child. 
Poor demented creature, her question is a vain one, 
for the child sbe seeks is sleeping its last sleep in 
the chill bosom of the grave! But it were useless 
so to speak to the childless mother. She has a 
monomaniac’s belief in the existence of her dar- 
ling, which no words of cold dissuasion can alter or 


efface, Though one and another tell her that they 
know nothing of the child, still she pursues the 
calm tenor of her way, and to the next comer fre- 
peats her inquiry with hope unwavering. The 
youth and beauty of the poor, demented one, add- 
ed to the palpable cause of her insanity, have cre- 
ated a lively interest in her behalf. She was, as 
it would seem, married young, and young she be- 
came a widow and a mother. The loss of her hus- 
band was a sad blow to her, but the loss of her 
child she could not bear, and it left her what she 
is—insane. Alas! poor childless one—wNew Or- 
leans Daily Times. 

[By early attention and proper management, the 
mind of this woman could have been restored, not- 
withstanding the shock which the two most pow- 
erful of her social organs had thus received. Some 
humane friend should have taken her in, provided 
all things necessary for her bodily comfort, then, 
with music and other agencies, her mind should 
have been diverted and taken off from the cause 
of her grief; or another’s child could have been 
presented her, until the equilibrium of her faculties 
had been re-established. Like different diseases of 
the body, so those of the mind, produced by differ- 
ent causes, require different treatment. A PRACTI- 
caL Purenotocist would be able to take all the 
conditions into account, and apply the proper 
remedy in each and every case, and, when possible 
to restore the organs of the brain to their usual 
harmony of action. | 








Beuirws. 


Detra’s Docrors; or a Glance behind the Scenes. 
By Hannah Gardner Creamer. “ It hath a plan 
but no plot: Life has none.” New York: Fow- 
ters and We tts, Publishers; Price, 75 cents. 








This is a work of decided merit, written by 
a lady whose talent is already very favorably 
known to many in the literary world. Unlike the 
general tone of female literature, there is in this 
work more of the strength and stateliness of the 
masculine pen, and far less of the mere esthetic 
adornment which usually is too prevalent in female 
writers, than we remember to have lately seen. 

We think her style more like that of Miss Sedg- 
wick than any writer within our knowledge. She 
never descends to common:place, nor does she lose 
her balance in impulsive and ill-timed flights of 
fancy ; but she bears herself upward and onward 
with steady eye and unfaltering wing. Her theme 
never drags heavily nor becomes insipid, nor droops 
in its interest, nor lacks the consecutive relation 
which gives unity and completeness to the whole. 

The book before us, cannot in a few paragraphs 
be satisfactorily analyzed. It must be read to be 
appreciated. We may say that it introduces us to 
a family, the father and mother of which possess 
entirely different temperaments and mental dispo- 
sitions, and the children, some resembling one and 
some the other parent and some partaking equally 
of both. This gives of course a variety of opinion 
and sentiment to the members of the family, and 
imparts a spiciness and piquancy to their colloquies 
of no common order, 
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Delia, the heroine of the tale, has been delicately 
reared by over-indulgent parents, neglected all the 
rules of health, and of course become neryous and 
debilitated. The parents becoming alarmed, call 
in, one after another, men from all the various 
schools of medicine ; and it is surpassingly amusing 
to follow the invalid through her long penance for 
violated law, and that she finally recovered with- 
out the use of medicine. 

The various systems of medicine are very truth- 
fully set forth, and also the laws which govern 
health of body and mind. The ludicrous medley 
of cross purpose prescriptions when contrasted with 
the advice of the noble Adelaide, and its happy 
results, we commend to the perusal of all hypo- 
chondriacs and those who make an apothecary shop 
of their stomachs. Those in good health, also will 
find the book very instructive and entertaining. 

Though written for perusal in the parlor, the 
nursery, or library, we expect the practitioners of 
medicine of every school will seek a copy of “ Dr- 
t14’s Docrors,” but whether they will like the 
“glance behind the scenes” we are not fully cer- 
tain. Of this we are sure, the people will like that 
“glance” if the doctors do not, and we go for the 
people. 

We would treat our omens to a chapter from 
this excellent work, but there would be lacking 
links in that interblending chain or plan which runs 
through the whole work, to sever which would do 
injustice to our author. 








General Watires. 


PReMmIuMs To Co-Worxkrrs.—We take pleasure in offer- 
ing to those who so cheerfully labor to extend the circula- 
tion of the Journal, the following PREMIUMS as an expres- 
sion of our gratitude. [f clubs for the coming year shall 
bear any relation to those of the past, our numerous meri- 
torious friends will receive premiums neither few nor small. 
PurrnoLoay isa beneficent science, and awakens in all 
who believe and love its teachings a desire to extend it 
more widely among their fellow men. Those who are 
thus generous to their neighbors, and liberal of time and 
effort in scattering scientific knowledge, we think merit at 
our hands a corresponding liberality. Accordingly we 
offer the following premiums for the new volume, 

Every PERSON who may obtain rirty suBscRIBERS for 
the SevenTeENTH VoLumMeE of the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL, and sends us $25, shall receive Fifty Copies of the Jour- 
nal one year, and Five Dollars worth of any of our Phre- 
nological Books, and Fifty Phrenological Almanacs, 

Those who obtain One Hundred Subscribers, and for- 
ward us $50, shall receive One Hundred Copies of the 
Journal one year, and Ten Dollars’ worth of Phrenological 
Books, and One Hundred Ilustrated Phrenological Alma- 
nacs for 1853. 

To those who obtain Twenty Subscribers, and send us 
$10, we will send Twenty Copies of the Journal for one 
year, and Fifty Phrenological Almanacs. 

With this number, we send our CircuLaR Prospectus, 
on which names of subscribers may be recorded and re- 
turned to us, 

We hope each present subscriber will obtain a Large 
cLoe, and thus entitle himself to the gratitude of his neigh- 
bors and Tux New Premium. 


Private CuAss IN PHRENOLOGY.—We shall commence 
a private class in Theoretical and Practical Phrenology at 
our office in New York, on Friday Evening, Dec. 3d., and 
continue it every Wednesday and Friday Evening during 
the month. Terms for the course: Ladies $1; Gentlemen, 
$2. Friends from the country desiring to attend, can ob- 
tain board for $3 per week. f, 
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PurenoLogrcan Instirure anp Museum!—No. 194 
Chestnut-street, Philadelphia, Pa. Established four years 
since, and removed as above; by W. B. Elliott, Phrenolo- 
gist. Open to visitors—Free. Where courses of lectures 
on Phrenology and Physiology, and Lessons to Classes, will 
be given during the coming winter; also Professional Ex- 
aminations, furnishing a view of the mental endowmenis, 
in chart, verbally, or written, in reference to the practical 
of life, to interest, entertainment, utility. A constant and 
full supply of Fowlers and Wells’ publications and other 
Phrenological books, and busts, for sale, 





To Tux Point._[As a model, we quote the following 
brief, explicit, yet sufficiently elaborate, business letter. It 
explains itself ]:— 

“ Charleston, Missouri. 

“ GenrLemen! My Phrenological Journal has stopped ; ! 
suppose the motive power is out. Inclosed, is $1—please 
send it from the time my subscription expired, as I want 
all the numbers.” G. W. 





PROrgsstoNaL EXAMINATIONS, With written and verbal 
descriptions of character, given when desired, including 
direction as to suitable occupations, the selection of part- 
nersin business, congenial companions for life, etc., etc., 
allof which will be found highly useful and exceedingly 
interesting. 

Our Rooms are in Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., N.Y. 
and 142 Washington-st., Boston. FowLuRs AND WELLS. 





Fow ers AND WELLs have all works on Phonography, 
Hydropathy, Physiology, Magnetism, Phrenology, and the 
NaturalSciences generally. Booksellers supplied on the 
most liberalterms, 

—_—__—_—_<e0>____—_ 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Question.—What books would 
be necesssary for a class just commencing the study of 
Phrenology without a teacher? And what would be the 
probable cost ?”—INqUIRER. 

Answer.—See answer to A.F, P., in the September num- 
ber, page 71. 

M. CG. W., Ulinois,—Yes. 


Pow Publications. 


Two Lectures on Intemperance:—I. The Effects of In- 
temperance on the Poor and Ignorant. II. The Effects of 
Intemperance on the Rich and Educated. By Horace 
Mann. For sale by Fowters and Wetus, New York and 
Boston. Price 25 cts.; postage 4 cents, 














Whoever has read “‘ Thoughts for a Young Man” by this 
favorite author, and would be charmed by compact and 
elevated thoughts, classic wit, pure taste, and faultless 
English, will feel a sufficiently strong desire to peruse this 
masterly production without any advice from us to do so. 

These Lectures present several topics on this great sub- 
ject in an entirely new light, and we defy a reader of taste 
and criticism to follow him through—and we may almost 
defy such a man to begin and not finish—without being ir- 
resistibly led to conclusions similar to those of the author. 

He shows that the grocers, ostensibly more interested in 
the sale of liquor than any other class, actually lose more 
than they gain by the traffic. This seems a startling propo- 
sition, but these Lectures will force the conclusion upon the 
reader, and show why, by facts and figures as wellas by 
stern logic. We predict a great circulation for this brilliant 
effort of a great mind. 





Tie Temperance Refarmation ; its Wistory from the Organ- 
ization of the first Temperance Society to the adoption of 
the Liquor Law in Maine, in 1851. By Rev, Linssus 
Armstrona. New York: Fow ers and WELLS; pp. 

408. Price $1 00. ’ 

This work, written with vigor by one of the venerable 
pioneers in the noble cause to which it is devoted, cannot 
fail to elicit the most extensiv@ and profitable perusal. 

It is the first effort to give a clear history of this great 
reform, and by one so well qualified to do it will make this 
work doubly acceptable to the public at thistime. The 


author and his work came to us bearing the strongest in- 


dorsement and commendation by such men as Chancellor 


Walworth, Mr. Delavan, Judges Bockes, Hay, and Warren, 


Rey. C. C, Leigh, President of the New York City Temper- 
ance Alliance, R. N. Haven, Esq., President of the New 
York State Temperance Alliance, who know him well and 
have read his manuscript. 

The author and his ability to do justice to his subject are 
too well known to the public to require any other proof of 
the value to the world of this work. 

Let this book find a place in every family, and the curse 
of intemperance would soon be banished from our land. 
Temperance lecturers cannot do a better service to the 
cause than to give a broadcast distribution to this ** History 
of the Temperance Reformation.” 





PROSPECTUS OF THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL, FOR 
VOL. XV., 1853. 


HrattuH Rerormis emphatically the GREAT DEMAND OF 
THE AGE. Disease and infirmity hang like deadly incu- 
buses on the cause of human progress, marring the hap- 
piness of mankind, and paralizing the best energies of the 
human race. 


Tue Warer-Cure Journat has undertaken to educate 
the people in a knowledge of the Laws of HEALTH; 
andin fulfilling this great mission, it has attained a circu- 
lation and influence unprecedented in the annals of medi- 
calliterature. Wherever its doctrines are thoroughly ex- 
amined, they are approved in principle; wherever they are 
intelligently tested, they are adopted in practice. 


Tue Puitosopuy or Lire will be unfolded in all its 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, SOCIAL, MENTAL, and MORAL RELATIONS. 
Believing that “sound mindsin sound bodies” must be 
the general rule in the community, instead of the exception 
as at present, before humanity can work out the glorious 
destiny of which it is capable, the natural and perfect in- 
tegrity of the WHOLE HUMAN BEING Will continue to be the 
leading theme of the Journal. 


Tue PRESERVATION OF HrattTu will involve a consider- 
ation of the relations of AIR, LIGHT, FOOD, DRINK, BATHING, 
TEMPERATURE, EXERCISE, CLOTHING, OCCUPATION, the 
FASHIONS, &c., a8 well as of every other hygienic influence 
which concerns the growth and development of the human 
organism. - 

Tue True Heatine Art which may be resolved into 
the two general processes of PURIFICATION and INVIGORA- 
TION, will be taught by scientific discussions, and illustrated 
by examples in Hydropathic practice, excluding all drug- 
medication, and all other destructive or injurious agents or 
processes. 

Tur Ristne GENERATION are most deeply interested in 
acquiring a knowledge of the Science of Human Lirr. 
The young, the gifted, the accomplished, are daily and 
hourly cut down in their promise, whilst manhood is 
blasted in its prime. Here, again, ignorance is the evil— 
knowledge the remedy. 


Tux Morners or our Racz.—lt is indisputable to the 
physiological regeneration of our race that the mothers be 
healthy in themselves, and wise in the regulation of the 
dietetic and other voluntary habits of their children; and 
we know of no publication, save this, which supplies the 
useful information, 

A Poputar WorK.—JLet it be borne in mind, that the 
Warer-Cure Journat is a thoroughly Popubar Work, a 
work for the people, and not the organ of a profession or 
sect. Its aim is to make every reader acquainted with the 
structure, functions, and relations of his own body; and 
to be to every one an unerring guide in the preservation of 
health, or its restoration. 


Tuk JouRNAL will be published the first of each month, 
on the following extremely low 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
Single copy, one year, $1 00; Ten copies, one year, $7 00 
Five copies, one year, 4 00 | Twenty copies, one y’r 10 00 
Please address all lottery POST PAID, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Cimon Hatt, 131 Nassau-st., N. Y. 


{es The New Volume commences in January, 1853. 
Subscriptions should be gent in at once. Now is the time. 





The Magazine for your Kamilyv 





PROSPECTUS OF VOLUME VI. OF THE STUDENT, A 
FAMILY MISCELLANY AND MONTHLY SCHOOL 
READER. EDITED BY N. A. CALKINS. 


Tuts work entered upon its Sixth Volume with the Wovem- 
ber number,with more flattering prospects than ever before, 
Its objects—Puysicat, Morar and INTELLECTUAL IMPROVE- 
MENT—have been so successfully carried out as to meet the 
unqualified approbation of its thousands of readers, Being 
so arranged as to adapt it to every member of the family, 
from the child to the parents, it, occupies a broader field 
than any other magazine extant, and is emphatically Tur 
Famity MisceLiany. 

Tue Puan or Tue Worx is unlike any other before the 
public. Several pages are devoted to articles in prose and 
poetry from the ablest writers, embracing subjects of inte- 
rest for the older members of the family and the advanced 
classes in school. The Youth’s Department contains narra- 
tives to teach valuable moral lessons, relating to habits, con- 
duct, etc. ; also travels, natural history, and articles on sci- 
entific subjects, adapted to the capacity of the young. For 
Children a few pages contain articles with easy words and 
simple ideas. Teachers and Parents will find a portion 
devoted to useful suggestions relating to their duties and 
responsibilities. A Record of Events, embracing a brief 
summary of the news from month to month, is given. 

A Monruiy Scuoon Reaper is one of the leading char- 
acteristics of this work. It is adapted to classes of different 
grades, and furnishes fresh and entertaining matter every 
month, thus imparting to the pupils a variety of useful in- 
formation that cannot be obtained from their school books, 
while it develops a taste for reading. 

Tue AIM or THE StupeEnr is to develop body and mind, 
interest and instruct the intellect, enkindle a love for such 
learning as will be practically useful in life. While its pa- 
ges breathe a high moral tone, and inculcate none but pure 
principles, they will be free from party and sectarian preju- 


. dices, endeavoring to do the greatest good to the greatest 


number, 

The SrupenT commencesits Sixth Volume with Novem- 
BER, and will be published on the first of each month, con- 
tainining THIRTY-TWO large octavo pages, with numerous 
illustrations, on the following 

TERMS IN ADVANCE: 

Single Copy, one year. $1 00 | Hight Copies, one year. $6 00 
Five Copies, “ 400 | Fifteen Copies, ‘ 10 00 
POSTAGE ON THE STUDENT: 

To any post-office in the United States, when paid quar- 
terly or yearly in advance, is only half a cent a month, or 
SIX CENTS A YEAR. 

{ce Sample numbers will be sent gratis when desired. 
Please address ail letters, posT-PAID, to 

FOWLERS 4ND WELLS, 
Cuinton Haut, 131 Nassau-Srresrt, N.Y. 

Agents WanTED in all parts of the Union, to whom the 

most liberal encouragement will be given. 


tO 


The postage, under the late law of Congress, on the PurE- 
NoLoGicaL JourNaL, the WaTseR-CurE JoURNAL, and the 
SrupentT, to any part of the United States, is only “six 
cents a year,” if paid by the subscriber quarterly in advance 
at the office where received by him. If not paid in advance, 
the postage will be double those rates, viz.: twelve cents a 
year. 





Tex UntversaL PoonoGraPHEer.—Devoted to the Dis- 
semination of Phonography and to Verbatim Reporting, 
with Practical Instruction to Learners. Printed in Phono- 
graphy. Published Monthly, at Oxe Douuar a Year, in 
advance. 

The expense of this new style of printing is so great, 
that no discount or abatement can be made to clubs. Sin- 
gle numbers may be had, prepaid by mail, at TWELVE 
CENTS each. 


Goup DoLtuars.—Where smail current bank-notes cannot 
be obtained, it will be found perfectly safe and convenient 
to inclose and remit, at single letter portage, Gold Dollars, 
or Quarter Eagles. These pieces should be secured to a 
thin card, slip of paper, or by a thread, before inclosing the 
letter. This will prevent the piece from slipping out. 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


PROSPECTUS. 





Parenozoey, the science of minp, includes in its wide 
domain, a knowledge of all the faculties, passions, and 
powers of the HUMAN soUL; all the bodily organism over 
which the soul presides, with its structure and functions ; 
and all the realm of nature to which man is related, and 
with which he should live in harmony. It includes a knowl- 
edge of man and his relations to God, and to the universe. 
Itis thus acentral and comprehensive science, beginning 
with the consTITUTION or MAN, and ending with all his pos- 
sible relations, sPIRITUAL and MATERIAL. It is thus that 
SELF-KNOWLEDGE is the basis of all knowledge. 


Tue PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, therefore, has a sphere 
that is universal. All philosophy, all science, all art, all 
the details of practical life are legitimate subjects of dis- 
cussion in its columns. From this vast field we aim to se- 
lect the most important, useful, and interesting matters. 


Purenovoey, the science which unfolds to man the laws 
of his own Passional, Moral, and Intellectual Being, 
will still command our first attention; all other subjects 
being, in fact, but applications and illustrations of the prin- 
ciples of this science. We shall illustrate the varieties of 
cerebral development by spirited and truthful engravings 
of striking specimens of Human Nature, in its highest and 
lowest, its harmonious and discordant, its symmetrical and 
grotesque developments. 


Epvcarion, or the best methods of developing, harmo- 
nizing, strengthening, and training the mental and moral fac- 
ulties, not only in youth, but in maturity, and at home as 
well as at school, will claim at our hands the space its im- 
portance merits. 


Puysto.oey, or the science of the Laws or Lirs, as it 
defines the relations and harmonies which should exist be- 
tween the mind and the instrument of its varied manifes- 








“Know THYSELF.” 


























Science, Literature, and General Intelligence, 


—_____—_—_<¢6>-—______——- 


Tue Journal will be published on the first of each 
month, on the following extremely low 


TERMS IN ADVANCE: 
Single copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten copies, one year, $7 00 
Five copies, one year, 4 00 | Twenty copies, one y’r, 10 00 
Please address allletters, posT-Patp, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., New York. 
{3e" The New Volume commences in January, 1853. 
Subscriptions may be sentin at once. Now is the time, 
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tations in the bodily organism, will be explained and illus- 
trated in such a manner asto enable the reader to observe 
the conditions of Health and to avoid the causes of Disease. 


Thus securing a long, vigorous, and happy life to himself 
and his posterity. 


PsYCHOLOGY, OF THE SCIENCE OF THE SOUL, vague as it 
now isin its terms, uncertain in its facts, and inceffaite in 
its conclusions, must still be to every inquiring mind, a sub- 


ject of intense interest. This subject will be carefully ex- 
amined. 


Youne Men about launching forth upon the activities of 
life, and anxious to start right and understand their course, 
will find the Journala friend and monitor,to encourage them 
in virtue, shield them from yice, and to prepare them for 
usefulness and success in life, The various occupations 
will be discussed in the light of Phrenology and Physiology, 
so that every one may know in what pursuit he would be 
most likely to succeed. 


AGRICULTURE, the primitive, most healthful, and inde- 
pendent employment of man, will receive attention, and 
make the Journal eminently valuable to the farmer, and 
indeed to all who have a fruit-iree or a garden. 


MecuanicaL.—As at least one-half the wealth of the 
world comes through the exercise of the faculty of Con- 
structiveness, the various mechanical arts will be encour- 
aged, new inventions explained and illustrated with en- 
gravings. 

Tur Natura Sciences, Art, Literature, Mechanism, 
Agriculture, and General Intelligence, will constitute an es- 
sential feature for 1853. 


Tue Mecuantc, the Farmer, the Professional Man, the 
Student, the Teacher,and the Mother, will find each num- 
ber of the Journal an instructive and valuable com 
panion. 


PPP LAL DLP PP APAAADNAYY = 


A few Cvitorial Waotires of the Anurnal, — 


A Journal containing such a mass of interesting matter, 
devoted to the highest happiness and interest of man, writ- 
ten in the clear and lively style of its practiced Editors, and 
afforded at the “ridiculously low price” of One Dollar a 
Year, must succeed in running up its present large circula- 
tion to a much higher figure.—NVew York Tribune. 

It aims not only to promulgate the principles of Phreno- 
logical Science and Reform, but to diffuse intelligence 
among all classes.— Syracuse Standard, 





We doubt if there is another work of equal value pub- 
lished anywhere for the price.—Portland Transcript. 


We know of no work published, that has done or is do- 
ing more to elevate and improve mankind than this Jour- 
nal. It is worth many times its value to every family, stu- 
dent, teacher, or professional man, an contains volumes 


of truths, new, useful, and elevating.—The American 
Citizen. . 





The Phrenological Journal is one of the best Scientific 
Periodicals in the country.— Boston Morning News. 

This excellent Journal is doing more to benefit mankind 
than all the gold diggers in the two hemispheres. It is only 
One Dollar per year and is worth ten times that in any 
family.—Cleveland Commercial, 





With admirable ability, the illustration and defense of 
Phrenological principles is carried on through this Jour- 
nal.—Canada Watchman. 





This Journal is calculated to confer a vast amount of 
benefit upon the world. Letit be read and circulated.— 
Amherst, Mass., Express. 

We would recommend this valuable periodical to the 
attention of all who esteem a “sound mind in a healthy 
body ” the first condition of temporal happiness.— West- 
field News Letter. , 





The Journal, in point of appearance, isa beautiful speci- 
men of mechanical taste, and its reading matter, for ability 
and interest, is not excelled by any other monthly serial 
that is published.— Troy Family Journal. 





This deservedly popular, highly interesting, monthly 
Journal commences a new volume in January, and a dol- 
lar cannot be better laid out for the mental improvement 
ofall, during the long winter evenings, than by subscribing 
for it.— Ohio Free Democrat. 





Do you wish to acquire the most important knowledge 
to be learned in the world ?—then “know thyself!” To do 
this, send for the Phrenological Journal, and read it. No 
other work now published can be so useful to its readers, 
and especially the young men and young women.—Vew 
Era. 
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To Frienps AND Co-Worxers.—Every individual who is 
interested in human progress, and in the advancement of 
science, is earnestly invited to aid inthe circulation of Tug 
AmericaN PHRENoLoaicaL Journat for 1853, 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Money on all specie-paying banks will be received in 
payment forthe Journal. 





Several bank-notes or post-office stamps may be inclosed 
in a letter without increasing the postage. 

This Journal will be sent in clubs to different post-offices 
when desired ; asit frequently happens that old subscribers 
wish to make a present of a volume to their friends in 
other places, 





Letters addressed to the Publishers should be plainly 
written, containing the name of the Post-Orricr, County, 
and Starx. 4 


The only way to secure a complete file of this Journal, 
is by subscribing for it at the beginning of the volume. 
The Journal is not stereotyped. 





Clubs may now be formed in every neighborhood through- 
out our country, and be forwarded at once to the publishers, 
for the new volume to be commenced on the first of Janu- 
ary, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-THREE, 


On THe Samer Terms.—It wil be the same to the Pub- 
lishers if TWENTY COPIES,Of EITHER Or BOTH the Phre- 
nological Journal or Water-Cure Journal are taken in one 
club. 


SrrciaL Notice.—All letters and other communications 
designed for the Journal, should be post-paid and directed 
lo Fowners anp WELLS, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 
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Physiology, Bydropathy, and the Laws of ite. 
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TO PROMULGATE THE PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICE OF HYDROPATHY; EMBRACING THE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH 
AND LONGEVITY, TOGETHER WITH DIRECTIONS FOR THE APPLICATION OF WATER, AIR, EXERCISE, 
AND DIET, TO ALL THE VARIOUS DISEASES WITH WHICH MANKIND ARE AFFLICTED, 
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Tue Warer-Curs, as a general thing, is safe, harmless, and capable of being made use of by Every FamILy at “Home,” 
in all ordinary cases, whenever and WHEREVER any remedy is necessary. 

In view of this racr, we ask, “Is it not the duty of all who have been senerirep by this creat, yet simple systzM, to 
recommend it to their friends and neighbors ?” | 

WITH ENTIRE CONFIDENCE, THEN, do we appeal for aid, to those who would rescue mankind from the jaws of a premature 
grave, by placing in their hands the means of preserving Hzatta and prolonging lire to a green old age; and, for this pur- 
pose, we tender the New Volume of The Water-Cure Journal for 18538. 
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BETRAYING THE CONFIDENCE OF HosPiTaLity.—Il 
there be one thing which more than another an hon- 
orable man will avoid in his intercourse with others, 
it is the betrayal of the confidence placed in him by a 
generous host, by repeating to his hurt conversations 
at his table or under his roof. Civilized society, by 
common consent, regards such conduct with abhor- 
rence. Honorable men cannot help such a feeling. 
The offence is of that nature the sacredness of social and 
friendly intercourse requires that it be branded with 
infamy and pointed at with scorn, and that the door 
of hospitality be closed for ever against any man whf 
employs, for purposes of public accusation, the infor- 
mation thus obtained. 
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GLIMPSES OF POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY. 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
BY T. L. NICHOLS, M.D. 


Tue higher we rise in the scale of organization, the 
more difficulties we encounter in our endeavors to un- 
derstand its complicated apparatus. The structure and 
functions of the bony skeleton, though admirable, are 
sufficiently evident. Cartilages, tendons, and aponeuro- 
ses, are clearly mechanical. The arrangement and ; 

§ 
4 


~ 


contractile action of muscles present no insuperable 
difficulties. We can comprehend the circulation of 
the blood, and get some idea of the processes of secre- 
tion. But when we come to examine the structure and 
functions of the nervous system, we pass out of the 
range of mechanics ; chemistry does not help us ; and 
we come into relation with the mysterious sources and 3 
phenomena of life. 





5 








Fig.1. The soalp turned down: the upper part of the ora- 
nium removed, and the dura mater raised, so as to show the 
convolutions upon the surface of the brain. 

The life of man does not reside in his bones, cartilages, 
tendons, muscles, glandular system, nor any of the 
mere instruments of his being. Is a man any the less_a 
man with his leg cut off? Amputate at the hip joint, 
as is frequently done, and you take away nearly one 
fourth of the man’s body. Have you taken one fourth 
of hissoul ? Suppose you amputate both lower extremi- 
tiesat the hip joint, and both the upper, at the shoulder. 
There remain only a head and trunk ; half the 
body is gone—but who shall say the man is at all 
diminished? He has lost some valuable instruments 
of prehension and locomotion, but this has not affected 
the integrity of his reai existence, 4 





What is there, then, that is really essential to the 
being man? Not his limbs, for they are only mechani- 
cal conveniences. 

Not the bones and muscles of his trunk, for they are 
instruments of support and respiration. Not the or- 
gans of digestion, for their whole office is to supply 
the waste of organic action. Not the viscera of the 
thorax, for heart and lungs but finish the work, which 
the stomach, intestines, liver, &., have begun. Not 
the spinal cord, for its functions may be interrupted 
without directly terminating life. Not the senses of 
sight, hearing &c., for we may be deprived of any 
or all of them. 

Where then is the citadel of the soul, if these are 
but its outposts? Where shall we look for the centre 
and source of this mysterious being, which seeks to 
grasp infinity, and aspires to live through eternity? 
We have traced it back to the head, and within the 
cranium. What do we find there? Within a double 
shell of bone, of oval shape, wrapped in strong and deli- 
cate membranes, there is a mass of some four pounds of 
soft pulpy matter, gray without, white within, folded 
in curious convolutions, with ventricles, decussating 
fibres, branching vegetable forms ; but afterall, only a 
mass of matter which passes through our fingers, and 
which gives us no possible clue to its uses. Inspect 
these engravings, which give some definite idea of the 
configuration of this organ, and see if you can find in 
it any indication of its being the home of the soul. 


The anatomy of the brain, as explained in our stand- 
ard medical works, isa tissue of barbarous rigmarole, 
which throws not a single ray of light upon its struc- 
ture or functions. The merit of first making a careful 
dissection of this organ belongs to Gall, and his co- 
laborer Spurzheim, and the investigations of Phreno- 
logists have given us the first reasonable ideas concern- 
ing the laws of cerebral action. 

That the brain is the organ of the mind, or soul, 
the centre of sensation, will, and action, might have 
been inferred from many facts connected with it. So 
large an organ, so delicately organized, so well pro- 
tected, so abundantly supplied with nourishment, 
and connected with all the organs of sensation and 
motion, could be no other than the centre of being. 
The whole body seems made solely to minister to 
the brain. The skull protects it; the neck and spinal 
column support it ; the legs carry it and its other 
servants about ; hands, mouth, stomach, intestines, 
lungs, and heart, all work to nourish it ; the organs of 
the senses are its look-outs, sentinels, and emissaries. 
All communicate to the brain, all receive their impulse 
from the brain. It is the brain that thinks, wills, and 
acts through its instruments. 
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Compress the brain, 
either by a blow on 
the skull, a rush of 
blood, or the effusion 
of serum or pus, and 
by hindering, its ac- 
tion, you destroy all 
sensation, and all 
appearance of men- 
tal life. It is true, 
that. the heart con- 
tinues to beat, res- 
piration goeson, and 
BY the general func- 
. tions of nutrition ; 


organic life is wisely 
made independent, 
in some degree, of 
the organ of thought. 
This proves that ac- 
tion is necessary to 


thought. A sailor, 
sent aloft in the 
Strai of Gibral- 
tar about to 
kos drop something to 


Fig. 2. The base of the brain, when removed from the cranium; ¢ is the deck. He began 
the frontal portion; opposite is the cerebellum, marked by narrow to cry out, “stand 
convolutions ; J is the pons varolii, connecting the hemispheres of the fom under!” but 
brain, and f the medulla oblongata, or upper portion of the spinal}, 4 got only the 
gh first word out of his 
mouth, when he fell and fractured his skull. He lay insensible for twelve days, 
until the vessel arrived at London. There he was taken to the hospital, and the 
operation of trepanning performed. ‘The instant the depressed portion of skull 
was raised from his brain, he shouted ‘‘ from under!” finishing the sentence he had 
begun at Gibraltar. For these twelve days where had been his soul? Had it lain 
dormant; or was it in a different kind of existence? There have been cases in 
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which persons seemed to live two lives; passing from one to the other with sur- { 


prising suddenness, and always beginning in one state, where they had left off, 
when in the same state before, though at ever so distant a period. 
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Fig. 3. Vertical section of the brain, dividing the hemispheres; showing the gray matter 
of the external convolutiens; the arbor vite of the cerebellum; and the medulla oblongata. 


The motion of the brain upon which thought and feeling seem to depend, is 
accompanied by a waste of matter. With every thought, some portion of brain sub- 
stance is destroyed. The blood sent to the brain in such large quantities, through 
four principal arteries, constantly supplies new matter to repair this waste; and 
the necessity of sleep seems to arise from rest being required, that these repairs 
may be more perfectly performed. Vigorous thinking destroys the brain matter 

‘ rapidly, makes us hungry and sleepy. But an undue excitement of the brain may 
destroy both appetite and sleep. 

The waste matter of the brain, consisting in part, of phosphorus, passes off chiefly 
through the kidneys, and an analysis of the urine, after twelve hours of men- 
tal labor, and after twelve hours of repose, shows a very decided difference, 
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Thought, then, is the result of the action, and consequent destruction of the nervous 
matter, composing the brain. But where is its seat? Is itin the centre or the cir- 
cumference ; in the gray matter or the white? ‘The prevailing opinion now is, 
that we exercise our mental powers by means of: the gray, cineritious, or vesicular 
matter of the external convolutions, and that the office of the white fibrous mat- 
ter is one of connection, communication, and relation. Ifthe brain as a whole, is 
the organ of the mind as a whole ; as the mind is composed of many and various 
faculties, it is but reasonable to suppose that each faculty has some portion of the 
brain for its special organ. Upon this doctrine, confirmed by observation, rests 
the science of Phrenology. Admit this, and the undisputed axiom, “size, other 
things being equal, is the measure of power,” and you have the two pillars of the 
mental philosophy now mostin vogue, and whichis rapidly supplanting all systems 
or semblances of systems in the popular mind. ‘ 

No dissection can show any organ of thought. No anatomist can point out any 
difference, except in position, between the organ of destructiveness and the organ 
of benevolence. No one, by microscopic examination or chemical analysis, could 
say, that one portion of the mass of brain gave us the faculty of causality, while 
another prompted us to reverence. But no more could anatomist, or chemist, 
tell that the liver was made to secrete, bile, or the kidney urine. 

How does the brain produce thought? Is ita secretion from the blood, like milk 
or saliva? Is it the result of chemical action, of the oxigenation of carbon or hydro- 
gen? Oris it the result of galvanic action, as our electro-physiologists contend, 
who see nothing in nature but galvanic batteries and connecting wires? There is 
something in the production of thought analogous to all these processes ; but, to my 
thinking, different from all. The brain seems to me a medium, where spirit and 
matter are united, and by which spirit manifests itself in forms. Material physi- 
ology has been supposed to be at variance with theological dogmas, especially 
that of the immortality of the soul. It is my opinion, that a true physiology 
gives us the only natural proof of it, andI believe, that aside from atl superna- 
tural revelations, science points man to an eternal destiny. 

All supernatural revelations are for those who can accept, and who require them. 
I believe that God has manifested himself most clearly in his works, and in none 
that we know more wonderfully than in the structure of our bodies, and the powers 
of opr minds. 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY OF THE SKIN. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 
(Concluded from the last Number.) 


Consumprion is, in medical books, generally regarded as the consequence of 
repeated colds, or suppressed perspiration, operating, in most cases, upon a condi- 
tion of body amounting to a predisposition. But these books leave the rationale of 
the matter very imperfectly explained. It is very true that a lax organization, 
scrofulous habit, narrow chest, &c., are predisposing circumstances ; but an ob- 
structed skin constitutes a predisposition to consumption outweighing all other 
causes combined. Among animals, in a state of nature, man not excepted, con- 
sumption is almost unknown. With them “colds” do not settle upon the vital 
organs internally ; perspiration is not ‘‘ driven in” upon the lungs. Why? Be- 
cause, the skin being vigorous, open, and porous, there is room in its capillary 
vessels for ‘reaction’ to throw the irritation or inflammation upon the surface, 
diffuse it over the surface of seven millions of pores, and in the commotion of a su- 
perficial fever, the deep-seated viscera find their protection. 





Fic. 22.—NaTURAL AND CONTRACTED CHEST. 


But when the skin is obstructed, whether from the positive cause of gross aliment, 
or the negative one, uncleanliness, it is not only unable to assist the other depura- 
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ting organs by performing increased duty on emergencies, but is incapable of doing, itself, for the reason that the lungs are, by the contraction of the muscles of the loins 


its own proper duty in the way of eliminating morbid matters from the body ; and 
when its functional power is impaired, the other excretory organs must suffer in 
proportion to their intimate relation to the skin in the process of depuration. In 
civilized society, owing to the gen- 
eral prevalence of artificial and un- 
physiological habits, these organs 
are the lungs. But we will suppose 
—and, by the way, it is a lamentable 
reality—that in many persons, from 
too sedentary habits, improper bod- 
ily positions, lacing, &c,, the diam- 
eter of the chest is reduced to two- 
thirds or one-half its natural breath- 
ing capacity, as represented in fig. 
22. 

Now it is perfectly certain that 
the person with the contracted chest 
will be twice or thrice as liable to 
consumption on exposure to extreme 
vicissitudes of weather, or to any of 
the ordinary exciting causes of the 
disease, as one whose lungs are well 
expanded. The moral of this fact 
is, the more feeble and imperfect the breathing apparatus, the more thoroughly 
unobstructed and invigorated should the skin be kept, to prevent this formidable 
malady. 


Fic. 23.—NATURAL AND CONTRACTED ABDOMEN. 





Fie. 24.—‘' tHe HUMAN FORM DIVINE.” 


The same rule holds in relation to all the other excretory organs. Many persons 
whose livers were torpid, whose digestive powers were feeble, and whose kidneys 
were weak and irritable, have maintained a comfortable degree of health by the 
most careful attention to the cutaneous function. Those who have preternaturally 
contracted abdomens, whether arising from dyspepsia, bodily malpositions, or other 
causes, are also peculiarly liable to internal inflammations, and even consumption 





ere, 





and abdomen, deprived of a due degree of expansion, and “ colds,” or other mor- 
bific impressions made upon the surface, not being adequately resisted by the super- 
ficial capillaries, are thrown upon the lungs as the accessible point. Fig. 23 repre- 
sents the condition intimated. 

Now compare the preceding defects or deformities with a body in which the chest 
and abdomen are properly developed, fig. 24. Such an organization, in which all 
the vital organs have ample scope and verge enough to work easily or play health- 
fully, and in which the liver, kidneys, and bowels would naturally perform their 
functions energetically, could endure a great degree of ‘cold catching,” before 
consumption would result ; and could hold out against a very great amount of the 
causes which produce obstructions in the pores of the skin—in other words, accu- 
mulated impurities —before any internal disease would appear. The fact, however, 
that they can endure thus, is no reason why they should. Nobody can be so healthy 
nor so vigorous that a severe and permanent obstruction of either one of its excre- 
tory organs may not destroy the whole system. 

Should any of our worthy friends, the allopaths, take it upon themselves to con- 
sider these illustrations a3 “ far-fetched,” in relation to the subject announced at 


; the head of this article, I would beg leave to remind them, very respectfully, of 


course, that the physician who contemplates the functions or the diseases of any 
one organ without reference to all the rest of the functions and organs, commits a 
very grave error. And in this view the whole allopathic system of pathology and 
practice amounts to “‘ one grand mistake.” According to that system the part or 
organ that manifests the abnormal symptoms must be doctored. If the skin is sick 
it must be dosed ; if the kidneys are disturbed they must be drugged; if the lungs 
do not breathe properly something must be done to them ; and if the stomach ap- 
pears troubled its trouble must be doubled, &c., &c. Now the skin is often disor- 
dered because it has some part of the functional duty of the liver or kidneys to per- 
form ; the kidneys are often diseased because they have been obliged to do the 
skin’s proper work ; and the liver or stomach are often oppressed because neither 
skin nor kidneys do their owa daty perfectly, &c., &c., and accordingly the intel- 
ligent physiologist mast look to the whole man whenever he undertakes to medi- 
cate the al 1 manifestations of any particular part. 

DIseases o* THE Ssin.—Medical writers have enumerated and described more 
than three hundred specific diseases of the skin, which modern authors and teachers 
usually group into ten or a dozen classes. But so far as the usual drug-medication is 
concerned, they might all as well be termed, indiscriminately, leprosy, psora, itch , 
scalls, vermination, blain, or rash, and treated promiscuously with lead washes, 
mercurial ointment, sulphur fumigations, cod-liver oil greasings, neutral salts, &c., 
for these things are all prescribed by different practitioners, without much regard 
to rule or reason, and with results only differing in the relations of bad, very bad, 
and still worse. 

I regard the ordinary drug-treatment of skin diseases as not only unphilosophical, 
but plainly contrary to common sense. The great majority of sores, blotches, pim- 
ples, eruptions, &c., are indicative of disorder or impurity within, which the organ- 
ism is making an effort to throw upon the surface. This effort ought to be encourag- 
edrather than suppressed. Butthe drug-doctor, with his ‘‘ repellant” lotion, or “ dis- 
cutient” ointment, or “ detergent’? wash, smooths off the skin and pronounces the 
patient cured. He is cured indeed, but at a most killing rate ! 

Such is the intimate pathological relation between the external integument—the 
skin—and the internal one—the mucous membrane—that it is the easiest thing 
imaginable to “repel,” or “ discuss,” or “ deterge’’ a disease from the surface to 
the mucous coat of the stomach and bowels, or throat and lungs; to change an ex- 
ternal rash to an internal canker ; an outside pimple to an inside ulcer. 

The principal forms of skin affections proper to notice in this place may be ar- 
ranged under the heads of rashes, blains, scaly eruptions, and hwmid scalls. 

Of cutaneous rashes there are several varieties, as gwm rash, which is peculiar to 
infancy ; rose-rash or roseola, a blushing efflorescence which appears mainly in the 
spring and fall seasons ; millet rash, which is confined to the face ; and lichenous 
and pruriginous rashes, which are attended with excessive irritation, itching, or 
pricking. 

Blas, which consist in roundish elevations of the cuticle, containing a watery 
fluid, are familiarly known under the various names and forms of water-blebs, tetters , 
heat-eruption, rhypia, &c. 

Scaly eruptions comprise the affections which terminate in scaly excrescences 
without suppuration, as dandruff, leprosy, fish-skin, rough scabies, &¢. 

Humid scalls are characterized by an eruption of small pustules which harden 
intocrustular plates. They are sometimes called scale-skin diseases, and include the 
running scall, or impetigo ; the scabby scall, or crusted lactea ; the scald head, or 
tinea capitis, and the various kinds of the true scabies, or common ztch. ‘ 

Special Causes.—These may all be resolved into erroneous dietetic habits ; the 
use of stimulants, pungents and narcotics; the employment of medicinal drugs, and 
extreme and sudden vicissitudes of temperature. Gross foods, stale meats, old 
strong cheese, spices, salt, d&c., often irritate or inflame the mucous membrane 
of the alimentary canal, and this condition is sympathetically transmitted to the 
surface ; or they may thicken and corrupt the blood, obstruct the capillary vessels, 
and thus produce irritation or inflammation primarily in the skin itself. 
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Rose rash is often produced by exposure to great ex- 
tremes of temperature; and sometimes by drinking 
large quantities of very cold water after violent exer- 
cise. Troublesome rashes are sometimes occasioned by 
coarse woollen garments, or any kind of clothing 
which is too heating or too heavy ; and some of the 
worst forms of the itching kind of rashes are frequently 
attributable to retained perspirable matter. 

With the exception of dandruff, which may result 
from greasing or oiling the hair, too much head ap- 
parel, or excessive brain labor, scaly eruptions are 
commonly owing to gross food, and personal unclean- 
liness; though some forms of scabies, known as 
baker’s or grocer’s itch, &c., may arise from some ex- 
posure to cold, or extreme alternations of tempera- 
ture. 

Blains, of the water-bleb kind, are mainly attribu- 
table to indigestible food, and heating or alcoholic 
beverages. Tetter is generally caused by acrid bile ; 
heat-eruption may be produced by exposure to the 
direct rays of a hot sun, or by over-heating the body 
in any way ; and the-affection called rhypia or rhupia, 
which is mostly confined to children, is owing to drug- 
ging or bad nursing. 

Among the causes of humid scalls, gross and irritat- 
ing food, as pork, ham, sausages, fried cakes, cooked 
and burnt animal fats and oils, &c., are especially 
prominent. Hard cider, sour wines or beers, and all 
kinds of ardent spirits or malted liquors, and even 
vinegar are common sources of these forms of skin 
disease. In some cases they arise from absolute filthi- 
ness of the surface. Severe exposures to cold and wet 
produce some forms of scall, confined, however, mainly 
to the hands and feet. 

Nursing infants are often affected with foul sores, 
scabs, ulcers, pustules, pimples, rashes, or some form 
of skin eruption, from the bad eating and drinking 
habits of the mother. If the mother inflames her own 
blood with salt, spices, vinegar, &c., or contaminates 
her secretions by gross, greasy, high-seasoned, or 
strong meat dishes, the impurity will be thrown off to 
a great extent through the milk, to the great disad- 
vantage and danger of the child; and if the vital en- 
ergies of the child are sufficient to repel the irritation 
to the surface, some form of a disease of the skin will 
be the result. It is not uncommon to witness an un- 
weaned babe sucking a fried pork rind, or a piece of 
burnt fat bacon, while its ears, neck, or face are spot- 
ted with the foulest blotches or ulcers. What a mass 
of disease and deformity would the world be spared, if 
mothers would eat healthful food themselves, and give 
none other to their children. But, alas, how very few 
mothers have been taught to discriminate between the 
best and the worst alimentary materials ! 


TREATMENT.—In all forms and complications of skin 
diseases we should, first of all, look to the general 
health. Especially important is it to attend to the 
functional condition of the other excretory organs. 
In the majority of cases, diet is one of the leading 
measures of treatment, and in some cases it is the prin- 
cipal matter to attend to. It cannot well be too sim- 
ple and plain, and it must be sufficiently coarse to se- 
cure a free action of the bowels at all times. In all 
cases attended with severe itching, burning or sting- 
ing sensations, especially when the general condition 
of the body is full or inflammatory, it should be exceed- 
ingly abstemious in quantity also. I have already indi- 
cated, as among the causes of skin diseases, those ar- 
ticles of food, drink, condiments, &c., which ought to 
be avoided. Animal food of any kind should be very 
sparingly used, and I believe an unexceptionable the- 
rapeutic rule in all cases is, the less the better. Those 
who are very dyspeptic or bilious, should use but little 
milk, nor should those who are disposed to acidity of 
the stomach, or any considerable degree of constipa- 
tion. , Mild fruits may be freely employed at meals ; 
but unripe or very acid fruits are highly objectionable. 


Water should be drank freely by patients of a foul $ 


‘ make myself familiar with his inner life ; 


? 


or plethoric habit, and by such as possess a good de- 
gree of digestive power ; while by those of spare habit, 
torpid skins and feeble digestion, it should only be 
taken according to thirst. But all water taken into 
the stomach must be very pure and perfectly soft. 
Hard water alone may be sufficient to defeat the cure 
under the best management in respect to all other parts 
of the remedial course. I am aware that the dirty, 
drugged, or medicinal waters of various iron, saline, 
sulphur, iodine, and other springs, are celebrated for 
curing diseases of the skin ; but I have already given 
a reason why the method of curing the outer surface 
at the expense of the internal structures is no a of 
a true healing art. 

The bathing processes act be regulated by the ca- 
pillary circulation, general temperature of the body, 
and the sensibility of the part affected. There is an 
opportunity for the exervise of considerable tact and 
skill in adapting the temperature of the water to the 
condition of each patient. Asa general rule, all af- 
fections attended with great itching, stinging, prick- 
ing, &c., without severe general fever, require tepid 
and cool water, but never very cold. Rashes can usu- 
ally be easily cured by frequently sponging the whole 
body with water at about 70°. 

In leprosy, and all other affections coming under the 
head of scaly eruptions, the wet-sheet pack for three- 
quarters of an hour, or an hour, followed by the tepid 
half-bath—70° to 80°—is the best, and often the essen- 
tial part of the treatment. The same is true of various 
eruptive, itching, or pimply appearances of the skin, 
unattended with general fever, and usually termed 
erystpelatous or erythematous. Most forms of scrofu- 
lous and of syphilitic affections affecting the surface, 
though not technically called skin diseases, require 
this process perseveringly. 

In all other forms of diseases of the skin, where no 
ulceration exists, almost any kind of washing, if re- 
peated often enough, and conjoined with due simplici- 
ty of diet, will eventually effect a cure. When the 
skin is peculiarly harsh, rough, hard, or warty, as in 
ichthyosis or fish-skin, the long pack, from one to two 
hours, followed by the dripping sheet, is occasionally 
highly serviceable. Two or three thicknesses of wet- 
sheets should be employed in these cases, when the 
patient is inclined to the inflammatory diathesis. 

When the surface is troubled with sores, cracks, 
watery pimples, pustules, &c., as in impetigo, scald 
head, &c., the affected places, when very tender, irri- 
table, or painful, should be bathed frequently in warm 
water, or the parts moderately fomented with com- 
presses. If the whole body is restless the full warm 
bath, occasionally, is the proper sedative. In all cases 
the patients will do better if kept in a pretty uniform 
and moderate temperature. 





AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
CHAP. XI. 
DOGS. 


Wuen I was a boy and went to school it was cus- 
tomary to read the American Preceptor. In it was a 
story of ‘ the officer and his dog.’’ That story made 
me efriend of the canine race, and laid the foundation 
for a partiality that has covered a multitude of their 
sins. However lacking in refinement it may appear, 
I confess that locomotive has preference with me over 
stationary life. I like a noble dog better than a beau- 
tiful rose. IJ like the sheen of his eye as he sits before 
me with his 

“tail straight out behind him,” 


better than the aroma of the tulip blossom. I like to 
gaze into it, trying to draw by mesmeric force his 
thoughts—for dogs have thought—to the surface, and 
far better 
than to examine with a magnifier the pails of a flow- 
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er. It seems as if I were nearer to Divinity when I 
do so, as if I lessened the distance which separates 
me from that mysterious Force which moves and directs 
all, and which in my inmost soul and with the pro- 
foundest reverence [acknowledge as my master. And 
verily it is so, for organized is greater in the scale of 
being than unorganized life, and life with locomotion 
is greater than stationary life, and life with thought 
as its propeller is greater in the scale than life with 
simple locomotion. The snailis greater than the coke 
leaf under which it lodges. The weasel is greater 
than the snail, the dog is greater than the weasel, and 
man is greater than the dog. This greatness, relative 
in its bearings, is strictly definable by being accounted 
as a Divine quality, that Power which we call Deity, 
has defined itself more clearly, has exhibited itself 
more manifestly in the creation of a Dog than he has 
in a rose; for, whilst one has exceeding great beauty, 
it has no intelligence, and the other has both. A dog 
thinks, reflects, draws conclusions, acts. Of this there 
can be no doubt: granted that the sphere is small, 
quite circumscribed in which his reflections play, it 
unsettles not at all the fact, that dogs go through reg- 
ular processes of ratiocination. It detracts nothing 
from man’s intelligence to admit ‘a dog possesses in- 
telligence also. The two are sufficiently separate by 
the degree which each possesses not to make man 
jealous that the dog will prove a rival. Whilst the 
orbs roll these specimens of Godlike architecture will 
not change places. Dogs will be dogs, and it is hoped 
that men will remain men. Man, in the struggle to de- 
velop his power, to bring forth to the light the thought 
that is in him, to give shape and precision to his crea- 
tive force, has never seen his equal. No phase or form 
of life on which his eye has ever set has given him a 
competitor. He o’ertops them all, he calls himself 
the lord of Earth, yet he feels that somewhere in the 
universe resides the Being who knows more than he 
knows, can do what he cannot do, and create and make 
alive where he can only create. How beautifully and 
delicately, yet how distinctly, God separates the works 
of His hands from man’s—constituting thereby the dif- 
ference between nature and art, for what is the differ- 
ence between them but this, that one is a creation em- 
bodying a living principle, and the other a creation 
lacking that principle? Two gentlemen were standing 
in the hall of the country-seat of the Duke of Devonshire, 
in England. One was a Christian, the other a skeptic. 
The eye of the latter fell ona painting of a grey-hound 
in repose, and he was in ecstasy of delight. ‘ Beauti- 
ful! beautiful beyond expression!’ exclaimed he. ‘I 
would give half of a life to be able to do a work like 
this.” ‘‘ And yet,” said his friend, “‘ you are a skeptic.” 
“Why, what has my skepticism to do with this paint- 
ing?” 

‘“O nothing, only that skeptic as you are, you are 
easily satisfied with a representation of a Hound.” 

‘“You talk in riddles, you are pleased to be occult in 
your speech to me, my friend. Is it possible that you 
see nothing remarkable in this painting?” 

“Why, the artist has done well, admit, but after all 
he has failed in his aim.” 

“Failed!” “Yes, my friend, failed. His hound 
lacks one vital element, and it vitiates the whole work.’ 

‘Failed! vitiated his whole work! wherein has he 
failed? If that is not a perfect dog of his kind there 
is not one in broad England. Tell me, you whose opin- 
ion I value so highly, wherein has the artist failed to 
make a perfect hound? ‘“‘ Why, my dear sir, he has 


failed to create a hound that can bark, his workisonly . 


a fac-simile of the great Master’s. His picture wants 
life, and that is just what the Creator of your “‘ perfect 
dog”’ cannot give zt. Compared then with such dogs as 
the artist makes, of whose existence you are pleased to 
doubt, this dog is a poor type of his kind, and this 
painter a mere daub ; for I can tell you, though man 
oan make a dog, it takes a God to make him bark.” 
Said I not rightly that /2fe is the Divine quality, that 



















this is the thing worth studying—and that it demands 
man’s attention in the proportion it exhibits itself? It 
is for this life that is in a dog that I prefer communing 
with him eye to eye, than with arose, nostril to calyx. 
But a truce to philosophy whilst I tell some anecdotes. 

There lived some twenty-five to thirty years ago, on 
one of the most elevated heights of land in Onondaga 
Co., New York, a man who has figured as lawyer, 
farmer, and member of Congress. He at that time 
kept sheep—for his town was famous for its grazing 
properties. This man had adog—large, strong, active, 
young, and very intelligent, which was wrongfully ac- 
cused of bad habits, of which one was killing sheep. 
Various conjectures were had for a long time as to the 
dog or dogs which committed the slaughter. Atlength, 
after the gentleman had had half a dozen sheep killed 
of a night, he examined his dog’s teeth and found them 
full of wool. ‘ Ah, ha!” said he, ‘‘ you, Bose, are the 
villian; well, well, I’ll put an end to this shortly.” 

The dog lay under the table quiet, but with an eye 
open to all his master’s movements ; his ear was eleva- 
ted to catch the least intonation, and at little intervals 
he would give a whine in reply to the curses his mas- 
ter was heaping on him, as much as to say, 

“OQ, you ungrateful man, your profession has spoiled 
you: long a lawyer, you think circumstances are against 
me: I grant it; but are there not two sides to every 
question? And because I am a dog is it of no conse- 
quence that I have justice? The more need that you 
should be calm and dispassionate in your investiga- 
tions, that you have a dog to deal with. It requires 
great candor to deal with me, for I am dumb, yet not 
void of understanding. O, if you would but be above 
passion you would see I am innocent—see !’’ and he 
arose, wagging his tail, and walked across the room 
and laid his nose on his master’s knee. 

“Get out, you scamp! I’ll have a halter round your 
neck pretty soon. J’ll learn you to kill my ‘ Saxon 
Beauty’ that cost me a hundred dollars. Get out!’ 
said the man. 

The dog just parted his lips, gave a low growl, turned 
and erected his tail straight as a larch tree and walked 
across the room and in a corner, squatted on his hams. 
‘It’s of no use,’’said he to himself. ‘‘ The conelusion 
is foregone. In my owner’s eye I am guilty, he will 
not take pains to inquire into the facts, and I must die 
the death of a faithless cur, because I have been faith- 
ful. No! by all the blood of my race, I will not 
submit, I will leave him. Would he only send for his 
neighbor B. he would tell him that in trying to save 
his ‘ Saxon Beauty,’ I got my teeth full of wool ; for 
B. saw me whip the dog that killed him.” 

At this moment Peter the hired man entered, and 
Mr. —— exclaimed, “‘ Peter, load your fowling piece, 
take Bose out behind the barn, tie him and shoot him.” 
The man got his gun, and whilst loading it, a hired 
girl opened the door, and the dog rose, walked deliber- 
ately out, turned round, looked at his master, gave a 
bark, and disappeared. He was not seen in the neigh- 
borhood for two years. Then he came back. Within 
two hours after his disappearance Mr. B. came and 
told the gentleman that he saw Bose fight like a lion 
for the preservation of his ‘‘ Saxon Beauty,” and that 
he had nothing to do with killing him. 

When Bose came home he was lean and gaunt, and 
had evidently seen hard times ; he lived to good old 
age and died, and had a decent burial at the hands of 
one who ever after trusted him. Is it not plain that 
the Dog reasoned ? 

Tt was a beautiful May-day. May—when the boys and 
girls are so joyous, when the brightest, prettiest girl is 


‘* Crowned a Queen 
On the village green,” 
when the birds sing in the woods, and the lambkins 
from their mossy knolls leap from all fours into the 
air in ecstasy of feeling. One could hear the ploughman 
on the outskirts of our village urge his cattle to their 
tasks, could look on to the distant overhanging hill, and 





see the Doctor in his sulkey force his pony down its 
steep sides as from his visit to the sick he hurried 
home to the embraces of his wife, the prattle of his 
children, and the enjoyments of the tea table. On all 
sides /ife was in its glory, nature had put on her most 
beautiful drapery—green,white, blue, purple andsilver. 
The air was rich with aroma of blossoms, and gaiety 
or serene enjoyment was in every heart. Our village 
was happy—the tide of being flowed in gentle undula- 
tions, death’s flow had ebbed, all had given themselves 
up to the fulfilment of the objects for which May-day 
was kept, save only such as were forced to forego its 
pleasures. 


T had a little brother, an only brother, at that time, 
and I loved him very dearly. The springs of life in 
him were like a carbonic acid fountain. They bubbled 
incessantly. Play seemed to him the only method 
of “letting off’ the exuberance of his feelings, for 
tasks he had unconquerable dislike. Ask him to go 
after the cows alone, he would have the head-ache, the 
stomach-ache, or the legs-ache, or some sort of ache. 
Propose to have him with some other boy go, and these 
symptoms of illness would vanish. The remedy was 
better than castor oil for a fit of indigestion. Asa 
consequence to all this, he did the playing in the 
family, and I did the work such as is set apart for boys. 
If you wanted him, look in the barn on the hay-mow, 
or on top of the shed, or backside of the barn, you 
would find him making whistles, jumping on to the hay 
from the purlin plate, or playing barn-ball. Of the 
boys in our village he had selected one by the name 
of Richard Hunt, called Dick Hunt, as his friend. Dick 
was a pretty, inoffensive sort of a fellow, turned out 
afterwards rather shabbily, and liked my brother very 
well, and also like him loved play. I had often over- 
heard them talking about sleeping together, and knew 
that they determined to do so if by any possible means 
they could bring it about. I heard them at one time 
say, that if they could ‘ not manage it without, they 
intended to run away for one night either to Dick’s 
“uncle Richard Salmon’s,’ who kept the turnpike gate 
about three and a half miles west of ‘our village,’ 
or tomy ‘uncle Artemas,’ who lived about one mile 
north of us.’ 


When the May-day festivities broke up in the after- 
noon we missed my brother. I was sent over to Mr. 
Hunt’s after him. He was not there, and had not been 
there. And what was worse, Dick was gone. He had 
not been home. So I went into the village, and made 
inquiries. The last I could hear of them was about 
three o’clock. 


I returned home to tell my mother. Maternal love 
was alarmed. She put on her bonnet and walked 
down to the store to tell my father. He saw she was 
frightened. Night was off in the distance unwrapping 
her sable drapery wherewith to cover us. ’Twas such 
day-close as fastens itself in the memory ineffaceably. 
I can call up the sunset of that day so gorgeous yet 
so soft, as I can call up my first love. Father said he 
would step and inquire of the ‘‘ Hotel” keeper, Mr. 
Morse, if he had seeu the boys. He did so, but gather- 
ed nothing of value. When he came back he found 
Mrs. Hunt in the store. She had taken the alarm. 
«‘ Where ave our boys?” exclaimed the mothers. ‘‘O, 
I guess they will come back soon, some boyish freak of 
theirs.’ “O,no,itisnot: Doctor, they are drowned,” 
said Mrs. Hunt; ‘I know they are, their bodies are 
way down by Hall’s Mill, I see them,” and she gave a 
shriek and fainted. Here was anew act in the drama, 
an interlude in the play, yet not comic. Water was 
thrown in her face, hartshorn applied to her nostrils, 
and after a while she came to herself. It was now 
time to do something. The boys had run away, or es- 
trayed, or were unable from casualty to come back. 
The alarm was given—men and women began to 
gather in the streets, twilight came, the church bells 
yang, and horse-back riders and men on foot were out 
in every direction. An hour elapsed ;: riders came back 
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from “uncle Artemas”’’ and from ‘ uncle Richard Sal- 
mon’s,” bringing no tidings, except that at neither 
place had the boys been seen. The creek was raked, 
but no bodies were fished up. Outhouses, barns, gar- 
rets, meal rooms, all places were searched where it 
was imagined they might be. The excitement was in- 
tense. The mothers were well nigh distracted. Night 
was on us. The stars shone out beautiful from the 
heavens ; but the star of Hope to the soul of the mothers 
twinkled dimly. Mrs. Hunt’s “‘ second sight” had dis- 
turbed my mother. Ithad presented an ultimate view 
which was dreadful. The conjuration made, it was 
difficult to “‘lay ” it; and as the search failed, and the 
night grew apace, sorrow took hold of all. Nine 
o’clock, and it was about being concluded to abandon 
the search, when a nephew of my father’s rode up to 
the store-door. He had been off on business some 
twenty miles, and as he came into the village learned 
the facts. Hurrying up to the door, he dismounted, 
went in, and was met by tearsand lamentations. ‘O, 
Nathan !’’ said mother, “‘ owr baby boy is gone ;” and 
then as if aware that even in her sorrow she was sel- 
Jish, she added, “and little Dick Hunt is gone with 
him. They are drowned.’ ‘ Drowned! aunt, what 
makes you think they are drowned? They are not 
drowned. Come! come! Bull and I will find them. 
Here, Bull!’ anda great shaggy dog, big enough to 
throttle a wolf as you would kill a mouse, walked up 
to Nathan’s side. ‘‘ Now tell me, some of you,” said 
he, ‘‘ who saw these boys last?” ‘They were seen 
by James O. Rockwell about three o’clock, ” said Bill 
Towsley. ‘‘ Which way were they going?’ ‘‘ Toward 
your house.”’ “‘ Then, they are there somewhere ; have 
you looked the house over?’ ‘‘ Yes, in every corner.’’ 
“They are there, you may depend on it : come on, Bull, 
you and I will find them, come! Aunt and the girls 
have often said they wished you BuLu were dead, that 
you were good for nothing, and I have as often told 
them that they would see cause to take back their 
hard words of you and feed you beef steak instead of 
pork rinds for breakfast. Come on, Bull, you andT'll 
do what all the Doctors, lawyers, clergy, militia and 
women could not do; and you shall do it, Bull—I want 
people to see once that a dog has asoul. The worldis 
full of Infidels, who do not believe in dogs : we'll teach 
‘em a lesson to-night, Bull. We'll have ’em before 
light : you go ahead, Bull, and ['ll follow. It shan’t be 
said that I, who have often seen your superior inspira- 
tion, hesitate now. These people that look down on 
dog-hood call your knowledge Instinct, but they’d be 
puzzled to define it, 1 reckon. If they knew what they 
talked about, they’d call it Insprration,” and 
Nathan stalked out of the store as portly as a prophe- 
sier. 

Nathan had turned the current of feeling. Some 
laughed, some cried, some quizzed him where he was 
going, as he walked toward our house. ‘‘ Going! to 
follow Bull who is going to find the children!” cried 
he, without looking back. The store was empty in a 
minute ; men, women, and children at his heels. He 
entered our house, called to my sister Hannah to be- 
gin at the parlor and open every door in the house 
and every window outside and in, not to make an omis- 
sion. The parlor was filled with people. She came 
back in about ten minutes and saidit was done. Now 
said he, ‘‘ I'll know whether these children are in this 
house, and if not which way they went from here ; if 
they left here after three o’clock. I will thank you to 
be quiet, all of you. Bull,’’saidthe young man, “* gofind 
the boys! search the house first, and if they are not in 
the house and you find their track let me know before 
you ‘ skoot off’ after them,” The dog began his search. 
No deliberation could have exceeded his. He went 
from the parlor through the kitchen, down cellar, and 
was gone a few minutes, came up and searched every 
room in the house below, then he mounted the stairs, 
and entered my parents’ sleeping room, and in a mo- 
ment gave a loud bark. ‘He’s found ’em!’’ cried 
Nathan ; “ by George! Bull, you are a genius,” and he 
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pounded up the stairs like a panther, a dozen men 
after him. As he entered the bedroom with a light, 
there stood Bull at the side of the bed, wagging his 
tail. The spread was lifted from the side f the bed 
and a trundle-bed drawn out, and there lay my brother 
and Dick Hunt fast asleep in each other’s arms. Such 
time no mortal ever saw. Women crying, men laugh- 
ing, Nathan expatiating on the knowledge of Bull, 
church bells ringing out the blessed news of their be- 
ing found, horns blowing, boys hooting, girls singing, 
and my brother and Dick rubbing their eyes and try- 
ing to make out what all those things meant. Bull 
was the “top dog” of that village, and died at full 
maturity and had elegant burial and appropriate cere- 
monies, for nobody could make Nathan think that he 
had no soul. Injustice to his memory let me say, that 
this instance I have related was not the last, as it was 
not the first, that Bull showed an intelligence that 
threw man’s into the shade. My brother and Dick, 
poor lads! their mothers separated them at that late 
hour, and they never slept together afterward. Tomake 
sure of their visit and sleep, they had left the play- 
ground, as James O. Rockwell stated, and entered our 
house by the back stairs, crawled under the large bed, 
undressed themselves, got up into the trundle bed and 
put their clothes on it, and so with the spread down on 
the front side hoped to defy detection till too late to 
remedy it, for that night. Reader, what think you of 
Buti? Was he not a great dog? 

In the year 1825 my father sat in the door of our 
farm house of asultry July afternoon. There bounded 
over the fence and came up to him and Jaid his head 
on my father’s lap the largest dog but one I have ever 
seen. He was spotted, and of mastiff blood. No 
owner ever came for him, and he lived with us. He 
attached himself to all of us, but to none as to my 
father. He had the greatest courage imaginable in 
the performance of his duty. Nothing daunted him. 
Nothing could seduce him. He was vigilant to excess, 
almost. Never bit any body unless it was proper they 
should be bitten, andnever barked. During five years 
that he was ours he was not known to bark half a 
dozen times. He did all his business on the Quaker 
principle of quiet. He saw all, knew all that was go- 
ing on over the farm. His care was invaluable. We 
all loved him, all trusted him. I do nct believe that he 
missed a dozen times in five years walking into my 
father’s room of a morning and night to say in his 
gruff yet pretty growl, ‘‘ How do you do ?” and “ Good 
night.” He never attacked his species, but 7f attacked 
fought cruelly. He was the hero of a hundred fights, 
all in self-defence, and in all victorious. We had a cat, 
between which and hima most romantic friendship 
sprung up. He would doany little act of gallantry for 
her. Ihave more than once in my boyhood seen them 
walking out together—he tall, stately, dignified, with 
curling tail and flapping ear—the gentleman dog. She 
with flipping step, erect ear, sly, coquettish eye and 
pretty purr, the lady-like cat. They evidently had 
gossip of the affairs of their superiors, men and women. 
I wish to state one anecdote of this dog. My father 
died in 1829. When he was dying, ‘‘ WatcH”’ came 
into the room, walked three times round his bed in the 
most mournful and grave manner conceivable, and 
puttinghis fore paws on the foot, looked the dying man 
steadily in the face, whilst tears trickled down hes face 
as though he had been human. He thenstepped down, 
walked away from the bed about six feet, and in a low 
moan howled three times and left the room. In the 
anecdotes I have given, I have purposely avoided in- 
stances of sagacity, but have chosen to give cases 
where they showed that they understood what was 
said and done. So understood as to signify thought 
and reflection on their part. Did time and space al- 
low, I could increase to any amount these anecdotes, 
well authenticated. As it is, I forbear. 
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THE EMBRYON STATE. 


INTIMACY OF THE MATERNAL RELATION. 


BY R. ROXANA. 


“0 Mother! in that magic word 

What loves and joys combine, 

What hopes, too oft, alas! deferred, 
What watchings, griefs, are thine! 

Yet never, till the hour we roam, 
By worldly thralls oppress’d, 

Learn we to prize that holiest home, 
A living mother’s breast.”” 


Sarp Goy. Briggs in his lecture upon Popular Edu- 
cation before the Franklin Lyceum of Providence, 
R. I., “‘ 1 remember, twelve or fifteen years ago, I left 
Washington three or four weeks during the spring.. 
While at home, I for the first time, possessed myself 
of the letters of Mr. Adams’s mother and read them 
with exceeding interest. I remember an expression 
in one of the letters to her son while yet a boy of 
twelve years of age, then in Europe. Says she, ‘I 
would rather see you laid in your grave, than that 
you should grow up a profane and graceless boy.’ 
After I returned to Washington, I Went over to Mr. 
Adams’s seat one day, and said I, ‘Mr. Adams, I have 
found out who made you.’ ‘What do you mean?’ 
said he. I said,‘ I have been reading the letters of 
your mother.’ If I had named that dear name to some 
little boy, who had been for weeks away from his dear 
mother, his eye could not have fiashed more brightly 
or his face glowed more quickly than did the eye and 
face of that venerable old man when I pronounced the 
name of his mother ’’ Yes, there is in the endearing 
name an inexpressible charm ; a resistless magic po- 
tent to rouse the heart under the most inauspicious 
circumstances. 

Mr. Abbott relates in his ‘‘ Mother at Home,” that 
a gentleman in one of the most populous cities of 
America, was once going to attend a Seamen’s meet- 
ing in the Mariners’ Chapel. Opposite that place 
there was a sailor’s boarding-house. In the doorway 
sat a hardy, weather-beaten sailor, with arms folded, 
and puffing a segar, watching the people as they grad- 
ually assembled for worship. The gentleman walked 
up to him and said, ‘“‘ Well, my friend, won’t you go 
with us to meeting ?’”’ ‘‘ No,’ said the sailor bluntly. 
The gentleman, who from the appearance of the man 
was prepared for a repulse, mildly replied, “‘You look, 
my friend, as though you had seen hard days; have 
youa mother?” The sailor raised his head, looked 
earnestly in the gentleman’s face, and made no reply. 
The gentleman, however, continued: ‘‘ Suppose your 
mother were here now ; what advice would she give 
you?’? The tears rushed into the eyes of the poor 
sailor; he tricd for a moment to conceal them, but 
could not, and hastily brushing them away with the 
back of his rough hand, he rose and said with a voice 
almost inarticulate with emotion, ‘I'll go to the meet- 
ing.’ He crossed the street, entered the door of the 
chapel, and took his seat with the assembled congre- 
gation. 

The weather-beaten mariner, though far from the 
home of his earlier days, indifferent to the opinion 
and wishes of all around him, who fortifies himself 
against their appeals, until, apparently, he is inacces- 
sible to the most touching remonstrance, suddenly 
becomes disarmed and subdued at the mere announce- 
ment of this most potent name. There may be a 
struggle to stifle the emotions within; but for the 
moment at least, the rock will be smitten, and the 
heart will gush, and the unbidden tear will tell of the 
magic power there is in the sweet name of mother. 

At the mention thereof, the statesman of colossal 
mental greatness and political power, though in the 
midst of professional labor and toil, forgets the inter- 
ests of a nation ; his eye glistens, his cheek glows with 
radiance expressive of deep emotions within, at the 
recollection of one more intimately related to him 
than any other human being. 
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“My Mother! at that holy name 
Within my bosom there’s a gush 
Of fee!ing, which no time can tame ; 
A feeling which for years of fame, 
I would not, could not erush.” 


The universality of this vibration of human sensi- 
bilities at the recollection of the one who gave us birth, 
finds its basis in the intimacy of the maternal relation. 
None feel but that they owe a debt of gratitude to 
their mother for an existence she has instrumentally 
given to them ; if not, also, for a fostering, parental 
solicitude from infancy until able to care for them- 
selves. 

To argue the fact of this momentous maternal rela- 
tion is superfiuous; yet the amazing interests in- 
volyed, which by the masses are overlooked, demand 
our serious consideration. It is the relation which 
the constitutional characteristics of the mother, both 
physical and mental, sustain to her offspring, 
while in the embryon state, that makes her con- 
dition one so inconceivably momentous in its influ- 
ence on the destiny of her posterity. 

Proof is not wanting of the influence of the mother 
upon the constitution of her unborn child.  Per- 
haps the popular belief has gone beyond the reality. 
Moles and images of objects, longed for by pregnant 
women, are believed to be imprinted on the skin of 
infants through the influence of the mother’s imagina- 
tion. 

A clergyman of my acquaintance apologizes for his 
relish and use of tobacco, on the ground that his 
mother was not gratified in her longings for the 
nauseous weed, and ag a consequence, he bears 
the impression of the article to the present day on 
his body, and has an inherent appetite for it, for 
which he is not so much culpable as otherwise he 
might be in the use of it. In Walter Scott’s Tales of 
a Grandfather, a story is told of-the child of Lady 
Comarty being born with the mark of an axe upon its 
neck, from the painful apprehension under which she 
long labored of seeing her husband brought to- the 
block. However, it may not be so self-evident to 
many that certain emotions and states of mind in the 
mother can affect the foetal form; yet it is an indis- 
putable fact, that mothers agitated by distressing anx- 
ieties during pregnancy, have given birth to children 
who continued through life to be a prey to nervous, 
convulsive, or epileptic disease, and often display a 
morbid timidity of character which no subsequent 
care can counteract. The philosopher Hobbes unhes- 
itatingly ascribed his own excessive timidity and ner- 
vous sensibility to the fright in which his mother 
lived before he was born, on account of the threatened 
invasion by the Spanish Armada, and which increased 
to such a pitch on the news of its actual approach, as 
to bring on premature delivery. James II., of Eng- 
land, possessed a constitutional aversion to the very 
sight of a drawn sword, and to every kind of danger ; 
traceable apparently, and not without reason, to the 
constant anxiety and apprehension suffered by Mary 
during the period of gestation. It is known that a fit 
of passion in a nurse vitiates the quality of the milk 
to such a degree, as to cause colic and indigestion in 
the nursing infant. Ifin the child already born, and 
in so far independent of its mother, the relation be- 
tween the two is so intimate, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that it should be yet more intimate when 
the infant lies in its mother’s womb, and is nourished 
indirectly by its mother’s blood, and to all intents and 
purposes is a part of her own body. It is wholly de- 
pendent on its mother for life and growth, and exe- 
cutes no function peculiar to itself. 

Can we believe then, for a moment, that if a sudden 
and powerful emotion of the mother’s mind exerts 
such an influence on her stomach as to excite imme- 
diate vomiting, and upon her heartas almost to arrest 
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While facts and reason alike confirm the reality of 
these influences, and communities generally assent 
and acknowledge its existence, how lamentable that pa- 
rents generally do not better understand the conditions 
and extent of its operations! The proposition then 
plainly deducible is, That there exists a direct and in- 
timate relation between the general state and feelings of 
the mother during pregnancy, and the general constitu- 
tion of her child. 

Reason, aside from experience, would lead us to ex- 
pect this, for we find that whatever affects the gen- 
eral health and action of the system, must necessarily 
affect its component parts, and the child carried in its 
mother’s womb isa part of her own body, and must be 
subjected to nearly the same influence as the rest of 
her organization. If her digestion is impaired, and 
the quality of her blood deteriorated by anxiety of 
mind, or the want of contact with the oxygen of the 
air from insufficient exercise, or erroneous fashionable 
habits of dress, how can the infant be otherwise than 
injured, seeing that it must be nourished by essentially 
the same blood which proves inadequate for her own 
healthy condition ? 

The important fact then is, to which the attention 
should be directed, that it is the general or the habit- 
wal state of the mind and body of the mother during 
pregnancy, whether it be that of excitement or inac- 
tivity, of a happy or discontented frame of mind, or of 
sound or broken health, which exerts a positive and 
constant influence on her offspring. 

Hence, it is often noticeable that the temper and 
turn of the mind of the child is a legible transcript of 


the mother’s state and feelings during the period she | 


carries her offspring in embryo. 

The diversity of character observed in children of 
the same family is traceable to the same source. 

Says Andrew Combe in his admirable treatise on 
“The Proper Management of Children,’ ‘‘The 
extent of the modifying power exercised by the 
mother is shown in the fact that almost all great men 
descend from mothers who have been remarkable for 
their mental endowments and activity. Few distin- 
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guished men, on the other hand, have been blessed | 


with talented children; partly because few of them 
are themselves robust, and partly because they very 
rarely marry women of superior talents, and still fewer 
of them live in such a way as the laws of health re- 
quire. :From the peculiar province of the mother, 
her influence is both more direct, and more continued 
than that of the father; and hence her greater share 
in the production of a gifted offspring.” Nothing is 


more trite than the saying as applicable to character- < 


istics which children exhibit, whether censurable or 
praiseworthy, ‘‘he”’ or ‘‘she’’ ‘came honestly by it.” 

This universally accredited saying, we suppose, 
implies an exemption on the part of the child from 
responsibility in the peculiar features which mark his 
character and being, and place it where it should rest, 
on the parents. 


Of a noted divine of Connecticut, a man of ardent 
piety, of strong mental endowments, and possessing a 
mind of peculiar structure, to which may be traced 
his eminent usefulness as a minister of the gospel, I 
have heard it remarked by men of discernment, who 
had made the acquaintance of his mother, “that it 
was no wonder to those who knew her, from whence 
his peculiar traits of character had their origin. 


A constitutional bias of an eccentric character 
sometimes will pervade every member of a family ; 
and often where there is no hereditary developments 
of peculiar prominence, the condition of the mother 
while her infant is in the embryon state, has an influ- 
ence on the mental character and health of her child, 
of which but few parents have any just conception. 

M. Esquirol, quoted by Dr. Combe in his ‘* Physiol- 
ogy applied to Health and Education,” says “ that 
often we are to look in the maternal womb for the 
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ferent kinds of mania.” During the agitated periods 
of the French Revolution, many ladies then pregnant, 
and whose minds were kept constantly on the stretch 
by the anxiety and alarm inseparable from the epoch 
in which they lived, and whose nervous systems were 
thereby rendered irritable in the highest degree com- 
patible with sanity, were afterwards delivered of in- 
fants whose brains and nervous systems had been 
affected to such a degree by the state of their parents, 
that in future life, as children they were subject to 
spasms, convulsions, and other nervous affections, and 
in youth to imbecility or dementia almost without any 
existing cause.”” Dr. Caldwell is very urgent in en- 
forcing rational care during the period of gestation on 
the part of every mother who values the future health 
and happiness of her progeny. Among other things 
he insists on the necessity of mothers taking more 
exercise in the open air than they usually do, and 
cautions them against a feeling of false delicacy to 
keep them confined in their rooms for weeks or 
months. The feeling too common, especially among 
young prospective mothers, is, ‘‘I shall be gazed at 
only to be made the subject of remark by the by- 
stander and looker-on if I show myself outside of my 
house or home, therefore I'll keep myself hid from 
their view while I am thus pregnant ;’’ and often what 
is worse, fearing some one may call to see them, will 
abuse their constitutions and seriously injure their 
unborn child, by resorting to the unhallowed use of 
the bone, wood, and cord, that the abdomen, and the 
living being within, may be compressed and kept its 
usual size. 

Wicked, cruel woman, art thou such a slave to thy 
pride and folly, as thus to do violence to thine own 
nature, and trifle with the future destiny of thine off- 
spring? Knowest thou not that every man that is a 
man looks upon your condition as one vastly more in- 
teresting, more honorable, more praiseworthy, and 
that you while thus conditioned are entitled to pro- 
founder respect, and universal higher regard, than 
the would-be barren, unfruitful, lady-like wife, whose 
very sterility eclipses the bright radiance that other- 
wise might be thrown over the domestic circle? 

Why are women made women? and why should 
they feel so repugnant to conformity to those laws 
which should be recognized as admirably facilitating 
the design of her destiny? Why should she not be 
taught to act more uniformly in reference to the de- 
sign of her being—a woman? Why not trace the in- 
timacy of the maternal relation to her child while in 
the embryon state, and act in reference to its future 
welfare, rather than consult the fastidious taste of 
crusty old maids, or the fashionable of our day ? 

Margravine of Anspach justly remarks, that ‘‘ when 
a female is likely to become a mother, she ought to 
be doubly careful of her temper, and in particular to 
indulge no ideas that are not cheerful, and no senti- 
ments that are not kind. Suchis the connection be- 
tween the mind and body, that the features of the face 
are moulded commonly into an expression of the in- 
ternal disposition, and is it not natural to think that 
an infant before it is born may be affected by the tem- 
per of its mother? Dr. Combe remarks— 

“From the moment of conception, indeed, if there 
is one duty more paramount than another, it is the 
obligation on the part of the mother to secure for her- 
self, by every possible means, the highest state of 
mental and bodily health, of which her constitution is 
susceptible; and this is the more binding upon her, 
that its performance involves no sacrifice which is 
worthy of the name, and none which is not amply 
compensated to her by its favorable results,” 





To CorresPpoNDENTS.— When manuscripts are sent 
to us widely and clearly written, on one side of the 
paper only, we read them promptly and dispose of 
them ; when otherwise, we defer the reading to “a 
convenient season.” 
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GLEN HAVEN FESTIVAL. 


BY H. K. Y. 





THE second annual Festival of the Glen Haven 
Water-Cure came off to-day. I readily comply with 
your request to furnish a brief report thereof, a mere 
bird’s-eye view, for the spirit of the occasion is not 
transferable. 

Imagine yourselves, then, on one of the loveliest 
mornings of this “‘month of roses” standing beneath 
propitious skies upon the western bank of this limpid 
sheet of water—the Skaneateles Lake—encircled in 
the arms of these everlasting hills. Before you is the, 
“ Cure,” and just in front of it in the neat yard you 
see going up as if by magic a long bower. Walk up 
beneath its shade, and you find two tables stretching 
the whole length thereof. Walk into the house, pass 
through the bath-rooms and behold great nature’s 
restorating agent, and the various manner in which it 
is applied to heal sinning mortals. Go over the house 
and view the nicely-carpeted and neatly-papered and 
well-ventilated rooms of the establishment. By this 
time the rustic tables are covered with snow-white 
spreads, and indications are fast multiplying that the 
wants of the physical man are to be cared for. Look 
about, and if you can find Mrs. Jackson, you will see 
the quiet mainspring which puts all these men and 
women you see moving about the table in clock-like 
motion. 

Cast your eye up the valley, and what do you see 
winding down the hills? All sorts of carriages wend- 
ing their way to the Glen. Now comes the shaking 
of hands—the cordial greetings—the hearty welcomes 
—the feasting of eyes and the warming up of hearts— 
and still they come, load after load; but hark! what 
sound is that ?—the steambcat bell as she comes puff- 
ing along- with her freight of humanity, with her 
streamer in the wind. Now she is at the wharf, and 
a living tide moves from her deck. An hour yet to 
ramble before dinner. Some go to the Falls, some to 
Hemlock Island, some along the lake shore—some on 
the lake in the row-boats—look where you will you 
see knots of old friends talking over the past, and ex- 
patiating on the glories of the present. There are 
some strolling up the hill-side alone, stopping ever 
and anon to drink in the beauty of the scene. And 
yonder they are entering the woods near the lake 
shore in couples, apparently more intent upon each 
other than the scene around. Can you guess what 
they are thinking and talking about? but no matter, 
the bell rings for dinner, and all gather to a common 
centre. Three hundred are seated at the table, and 
are giving substantial evidence (if “ the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating’’) that the reputation of the 
Glen Haven table is well sustained. Large quantities 
of chickens, turkeys, lamb, veal, beef, trout, white- 
fish, pickerel, perch, and all the fixings of pies, pud- 
dings, and the nameless et ceteras have disappeared, 
and a sea of upturned faces are listening to the words 
of wisdom falling from the lips of Beriah Green, of 
Whitesboro. When he concluded, the echoes of the 
Glen were awakened with the call for Dr. Jackson, 
who gave a statement of the object of the Festival. 

I send you the toasts of the occasion. The guests 
came from nearly all parts of the State, from the roar 
of Niagara to the banks of the St. Lawrence, and were 
made up of farmers, mechanics, lawyers, ministers, 
and a good sprinkling of a dozen or so physicians of 
the various schools, with wives, daughters, sisters, 
and sweethearts. 

I know of nothing that happened to mar_the pleas- 
ure of the day. All countenances beamed with glad- 
ness, and I trust all went home with their sum of 
happiness increased. 

Numerous letters were received from individuals 
who were unable to attend, expressing regrets and 
good wishes. I have obtained permission to forward 
a few for the pages of the Water-Cure Journal. 
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For the benefit of those who are personally unac- 
quainted with the writers, I will say a few words. 

Washington Stickney is pastor of the church at 
Canastota, a man who for these many years has not 
feared to preach the whole gospel, and is ever ready 
for every good word and work. E. Buckingham is a 
minister at Trenton, Oneida Co., distinguished for his 
practical piety and philanthropic efforts. G. W. Per- 
kins of Meriden, Ct., has for several years ministered 
to the Congregational Church in that place, and spent 
about a fortnight at Glen Haven last summer. A. J. 
Calvin is a well-known lawyer at Albany, and for- 
merly a patient of Priessnitz at Graefenberg, in Ger- 
many. Dr. Hoyt is a distinguished surgeon residing 
at Syracuse, and a physician of the old school, but a 
liberal-minded man, as you will see by his letter. 
Paulina Wright Davis of Providence is widely known, 
and many rise up and bless her for the knowledge she 
has bestowed upon them in her lectures upon physi- 
ology, and the laws of life and health. 

Three hearty cheers were given for Glen Haven, 
which made the welkin ring, and then the “ good- 
bye’ and “‘ God bless you,” and so ended the second 
annual Glen Haven Festival. ([Jume 23, 1852. 


LETTER FROM PAULINA W. DAVIS. 


Providence, June 15th. 

Drs. J. C. anp L. E. Jackson. My pear Frienps :—Your 
cordial invitation to be present at your annual festival gave 
me much pleasure, for I like to be recognized as one having 
an interest in a work so truly humane, as is the entire re- 
form in medical practice. I know of no festive occasion in 
which I should join with so much interest as the one to 
which you have bid me, and if circumstances permitted, I 
would joyfully make one of your guests. 

It seems entirely suitable that the true laborer should 
have his season of rejoicing over those he has redeemed from 
suffering. ‘‘ Baptism is regeneration,” and the Water-Cure 
physician truly reforms, rebuilds, and regenerates the dis- 
eased who come to him. 

When disease comes to be looked upon as sin, we shall 
have fewer people who will be willing to pay exorbitant 
prices for the privilege of ‘enjoying poor health.” 

Fewer who will worship the profoundly wise technicali- 
ties of the old time-honored institutions of medical practice, 
and a larger number who will seek a purer faith. 

When early deaths are regarded as they should be, as 
mere abortions, fewer hearts wili be wrung by the separa- 
tion from those held most dear. Poets will not then sing 
of death asa revengeful and arbitrary sovereign, with un- 
limited power to choose “a shining mark,’’ wearing a dark 
and frightful mien, and leaving only anguish in his train. 

When man learns to live he will go down to the grave 
as a shock of corn fully ripe, and as he passes away it will 
be recognized as the birth, into a higher, fuller, more com- 
plete life, where the ultimate aim of creation will be com- 
prehended. 

There is a beautiful German allegory of the angel Death, 
and the angel of Sleep, twin brothers who went forth to- 
gether to visit the haunts ofmen. After their work they re- 
clined on a mossy bank, locked in each other’s arms, 

Said Death to Sleep, ‘‘ Mankind bless you, my brother, 
for you give them peace. You go forth and scatter the seeds 
of repose, they fall alike upon the eyes of the babe in the 
cradle andthe aged. The sick and the mourner forget their 
griefs, and bless you for rest. The gay and joyous close 
their eyes without care, but me they behold in dread dis- 
may.’’ ‘My brother,” said Sleep, ‘me they bless on ris- 
ing, will they not bless you also in the morning of the res- 
urrection ?’? 

Thad been reading this allegory one bright summer af- 
ternoon while sitting under the shade of a wide-spreading 
tree; the soft air was delicious, the spirits of the flowers 
hore their fragrance to me full of health and freshness. It is 
gaid ‘that all human knowledge commences in dreams. In 
dreams the soul hovers over measureless space, that the first 
light bridge between spirit and spirit, this world and the 
world beydhd is then formed.” Be this as it may, the heart 
is never ignorant, because the mysteries of feeling are as 
full of wonder as are the discoveries of intellect. 

While thus sitting sleep touched me, my eyes closed, 
and I dreamed;—in my dream I saw the two angels of 
whom I had been reading, near them were grouped several 





others, but these I heeded not, for I was intent upon a con- 
versation between Death and Sleep. 

Death wore a sad, stern look, as though forced to a duty 
uncongenial to his nature. ‘Wherever IJ go,” said he, “I 
hear only of the hatred of mankind to me, the voice of 
mourning and complaint fills my ear, I am called the thief, 
the destroyer of all happiness. Oh! that my task were 
done and I could be recalled. Ihad hoped that I should be 
less hated when I had taken my helpmate Disease, but 
alas! alas! it makes no difference, still the same, ever the 
same dread of my approach.” 

I turned now to look at the companion he had named 
¢ Disease ; close beside him lay a being in which all the ills 
> that flesh is heir to were concentrated. Nota disease which 
} I had ever seen but had its type in some portion of her 
{ frame. Writhing and coiling herself up, she gave utter- 
; ance to herrage. ‘* Death, you know well that you are often 
¢ welcomed where I have been to obey your commands ; and 
: when I have not been able to do all necessary to make your 
way easy, by reason of Madam Health’s Jabors, why our 
son Medicine has effected the rest. 

“Took at the child which you called but now, how quiet- 
ly and gently it dropped into your arms, and did not even 
the mother feel relieved when you had borne itaway. I 
obeyed your behest, I touched it but lightly just to warn the 

; parents that our sovereign nature would have ivs tribute; I 
* lingered, and Medicine called in and gave the child a dose 
; of aloes to expel me; there was no longer need of me. 
; Medicine called again and applied a blister, and gave calo- 
; mel, the nerves were in a perfect furor, Health declared she 
{ could do nothing, Nature set to work to expel us through 
; the skin, and the perspiration poured off her. Nature called 
; for water internally and externally. Medicine said it is an 
§ experiment, she is doing well, surely. I dare not have her 
‘ bathed in clear water, rub her in alcohol, saleratus water, 
§ &c. Health was disgusted, Nature worn out, and Medicine 
’ had it all his own way; but you and I were the enemies 
who bore the blame, and received the curse. Well, why 
$ could you not have spared that only child a little longer? 
; What, am [ not commissioned to punish when they diso- 
bey ? I did hear their prayers night and morning for health 
; and long life, but there is no release for me from my work, 
; if parents and friends will feed children every hour in the 
, day with every variety of compound, I must perform my 
part in the great drama of life. Glad am that our offspring 
i Medicine shares my work with me, it is less difficult, I do 
| not so often have to sow seeds of plague and pestilence. 1 
; loathe small-pox, cholera, and scarlatina, they give you 
‘ your victims too soon, and I am robbed of my portion of the 
frolic.” <A frightful insane laugh followed. 

‘¢T will away to yon hollow where there are piles of filth, 
and I will turn them over with my finger, and the vapors 
shall rise to the hill above where stand fair palaces, and 
where health revels in the beauty and gracefulness of two 
sisters. Ah! I will send up the poisonous miasma, and the 
blood that now courses so gently shall run riot, and then 
my work for them shall be done, J leave the rest to our 
son. But even this will not compel the fathers of the city 
to believe in the solidarity of the human race, and that what 
affects one member affects all, I will give them some hard 

‘ lessons. [ will touch the fairest and most beautiful flowers 
that bloom around them, and they shall see them wither and 
droop into your cold hand, even though they do avoid my 
{ companions Sinand Pleasure. Tell me, have I not found 
them faithful allies? To-night I will visit with them a fes- 
tive board, and as they sip, I will scatter with unsparing 
hand seed that in time will bring a rich harvest. 

“J will go to yon school-house where are herded together 
crowds of children, and leave the measles, and to another 
the whooping-cough, and to another the scarlatina for next 

‘ winter. I will poison the fruits in the market, for they 
t have plucked them before their time for gold. I have been 
in the distillery and poisoned the mush given to the cows, 
whose milk is to nourish their babes. I have breathed into 
their darkened bedrooms, and strode wildly through the 
aisles of their churches, and rushed from them to taverns 
} and groceries with my sisters Sin and Pleasure Are we not 
3 a glorious trio?” ; 

; At that moment I perceived by her side a shadowy unsub- 
; stantial being, still bright and alluring. I knew her, it was 
| Pleasure, and close beside her was another older and coarser, 





blear-eyed and palsied, half clothed with tattered finery, 
half covered with costly, elegant drapery. I could not be 
mistaken, ’twas Sin. I saw that Disease needed these allies 
to precede her, and close the eyes of mortals to her hideous 
appearance. 
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Death spoke again, ‘‘ Must I ever and forever be associated 
with these beings? Far better was my state, when, in order 
to try my unpledged powers, I beckoned forth Envy and 
Malice from the dim twilight, and bade them incite Cain to 
do violence to his brother. Then was my head circled with 
a chaplet of flowers, and old men came to me for rest, and 
an entrance into a higher life; now the babe at the breast, 
prattling children, and beeutiful young maidens, and strong 
men are my victims’? He turned his face from me and 
wept. 

A young Hebe lay in the arms of Sleep, but the dream 
did not chase away her gladness, for the smile still lingered 
on her lip. The breeze played with her long golden hair, 
her perfumed breath came and went regularly. She rose 
at length, shook Sleep, and said, ‘‘ Come, rouse thee, I have 
dreamed that the two sisters of yon palace do not res‘. 
Come let us to our work, the sun is sinking low in the west, 
I have visited your favorites and can do nothing for them. 
Their blood leaps madly in their veins, their eyes burn and 
glare, and the parched tongue moans. It is pitiful to hear 
them, there is no longer harmony there, for you are ban- 
ished; and Sleep, what has done this? Surely, Pleasure 
and Sin have found no welcome there, to give Disease a 
plea for entering there.’’ ‘ You forget,’’ said Sleep, ‘‘ that 
miasms rise, imperceptibly to the senses it may be, but they 
do their work none the less surely. If there is filth and pol- 
lution in the valleys, there will be sympathy on the hills. 
Diseage seeks the fairest and most highly organized, thus 
your favorites are taken,” ‘‘ Then,” said Health, despair- 
ingly, ‘all my efforts to promote the good of mortals are 
yain.”? ‘*Notso; you must whisper in the ears of the proper 
authorities the evils arising from their sewers, their dark 
alleys, their cellars and alleys overcrowded with human 
beings. Teach them that though they may think thisa good 
way to dispose of overplus population, they will find that 
diseases bred in these places spread to their proudest homes.” 

‘Sleep, go thon and cluse the eyes of these sufferers, and 
Iwill come to them in dreams, I will come to them from 
the cool sparkling fountain, they shall hear me in the mu- 
sic of the running brook, they shall see me in the rippling 
of the wavelet, and I will lure them back to health and har- 
mony. I will cool their fevered throbbing heads, and soothe 
away their pains, and will leave no remnant of poison in 
their systems to tell in after time against the remedial agent 
that I will use for them, for it shall be waTER.” 

Thus ended my dream, and a dreamy answer you will 
perhaps consider it to your joyous call. I am most happy 
to hear of your marked success, and shall be most happy to 
hear from you again. My husband joins in good wishes to 
you, and for the success of your institution. Yours, very 
truly, P. W. Davis. 


LETTER FROM H. HOYT, M.D. 


Syracuse, June 23, 1852, 

My pear Jackson: I answered your invitation to attend 
this anniversary of the ‘'Glen Haven Water-Cure”’ some 
weeks since, saying “‘] would attend.” J am sorry that 
circumstances beyond my control, and those not looked for, 
deny tome this pleasure. 

I am informed that you this day hold your second anni- 
versary, and as it was with the Jews at Jerusalem in former 
times, so it is now, water (in my opinion) offers, as an agent 
of cure, abundant reasons for such rejoicings. It was in the 
ancient city, ‘‘ where were gathered multitudes of impotent 
folk, blind, halt, withered—waiting for the movement of the 
water,’’—now it is at Glen Haven. God help you. 

At this particular point of the sun’s journey in its annual 
round in the heavens, when our atmosphere is so highly 
heated and our streets so dusty, when everything you put 
your fingers upon burns like Whig politics, we cannot help 
thinking what a delightful thing it would be, aside from 
all religious rites there may be attached to it, to make a 
few plunges—sides first—feet next—head last—in your Be- 
thesda. 

** Honor a physician,” says the son of Sirach, ‘‘ with the 
honor due unto him, for the uses ye may have of him.’’ 
This must have been said of a Hydropathic physician, and 
about this time of the year it is thought. 

The honor due unto you, my friend Jackson, we intended 
to have paid in person, and at the same time received, if not 
imparted some knowledge of water cures. 

Most—indeed for that much—all the knowledge we pos- 
sess of the remedial virtues of water, save our own expe- 
rience, is gathered from one of our own profession—Dr. 
James Currie, who wrote a treatise on its curative powers a 
little over halfa century ago. Why water since that time 














has not been more generally resorted to as as a remedy, is a 
query. 

The profession have always understood and taught the ex- 
tensive and very intimate relations the skin holds to disease 
in other tissues, especially in the mucous. They have long 
known, too, what a field the skin offers to the action of cura- 
tive agents, and the great number of complaints that com- 
mence in and end here; its sympathy with the mind, &., 
and that there is no one remedy so eligible for these as wa- 
ter. None whatever. 

There is a whole class of diseases called eruptive (Idiopa- 
thic) ; there are others originating in very remote situations 
of the body, that spend their force on the skin, and others 
that sympathetically affect it, and in return, it them. 
Water is, if not a sovereign, a powerful remedy for them 
all. 

How, suppose ye, patients used to recover from fever 
some twenty-five years ago and under, when the physicians 
with such cruel hands suffered them to burn, and consoling 
them only with the thought that there was a greater tor- 
ment than fever? Well, sir, they did not recover. Then 
water was thought to be a powerful agent of human destruc- 
tion; now it is clearly demonstrated by practice, in fevers 
and a thousand-and-one other diseases, to be an efficient rem- 
edy to cure. 

The celebrated Liston used nothing else hardly to wounds, 
and the most successful surgeons in this country follow his 
precepts and example. It isnow used not as the coadjutor, 
the adjutant in the cure of diseases, but as the principal— 
the remedy. 

Some say it is faith that cures, combined with hygienic 
tules, at your Water-Cure. We know the power of faith is 
great, but we also know from experience the direct agency 
water has upon our constitutions. We know of lives pre- 
served where the mind was oblivious—where there was no 
faith, because no manifestations of mind were visible. 

It seems, that to Priessnitz, the present state, or reputa- 
tion water has in the cure of diseases is to be ascribed. 
This is an error. I first, and many of the older branch of 
the profession will remember, how they drew their first 
principles in the use of water, from the writings of Dr. 
James Currie. Currie in medicine has done everything for 
water, and is the world-renowned in the profession as the 
author of one of the most valuable treatises ever published 
upon the effects of ‘cold and hot water in the cure of dis- 
ease.”” Indeed, it may be said, he is the only person who 
has written upon the subject at all, methodically. Have 
you this work? If you have not, be sure to get it. 

But, friend Jackson, they do say that if water had no 
power whatever to cure diseases, so attractive, picturesque, 
aud marvellously beautiful is the spot you have chosen for 
your RETREAT, that almost any form of complaint would 
relinquish its grasp upon us, if this agent was left out of the 
reckoning 

Around you are gathered some of the loftiest hills, and all 
clothed with luxuriant verdure; just on one side lies that 
beautiful sheet of pure, limpid water, the Skaneateles Lake, 
and to its very edge it is walled in, not witha mural, but a 
rural escarpment ; and to crown all, there comes nightly 
peering into your winding, shaded Glen, the soft silvery 
light of the 


“ Orient orb of the round full moon.”’ 


Your air, too, is balmy, and free from those noxious va- 
pors which so much poison the inhabitants of cities. In this 
retired spot there is no noisome nuisances at midnight as 
here, of the barking of dogs, the caterwauling of cats, and 


1 


the frightening screams of diapered infants to disturb one’s 


rest, or give to the visions of sleep hideous forms and things | 


unspeakable. 
Who could not under such a sky offered to invalids get 


rid of blue devils, the very Incubus that so torments our ‘ 


souls? Friend Jackson, I see reasons such as are pregnant 


with meaning in the sentence quoted of the son of Sirach, ° 
‘Tt is best to honor a physician the uses ye [we] may have } 


of him.” 

Tf our dust and heated atmosphere, our dogs and cats, our 
pigs and babies do not quickly change or be modified in 
some way, J shall have need of you. 

Now, friend Jackson, this is my opinion of Hydropathy, 
and without crotchets [ state it; that “it isa part of a 
great design, appropriate to the development of a great 








* Our friend Dr. Hoyt evidently, is not booked upon this subject. He 
has not found out that we have a hydropathic literature richer and more 
voluminous by far than any that Dr. Currie gave to the world, But he 
will find it out, for a liberal mind does not grope in darkness forever, 
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end ;” and after having thanked you for your very kind in- 
vitation to visit your Water-Cure institution at this time, at 
Glen Haven, on the borders of the Skaneateles Lake, I close 
by offering you the sentiment of the duck, 
‘‘ Hydropathy and Priessnitz forever.” 
Yours truly, H. Horr. 


LETTER FROM E. BUCKINGHAM. 
enton, Oneida Co., May 14, 1852. 

GENTLEMEN : I have been favored with your letter of the 
4th inst., conveying to me an invitation for myself and a 
friend to unite with you ina Hydropathic festival at Glen 
Haven, on the 23d of June. I am under great obligations to 
you for your politeness and cordiality. ‘I'wo reasons will 
prevent my acceptance of the invitation ; first, that I shall 
probably be absent from the state at that time; and secondly, 
that I am not worthy to be honored with a place among the 
believers in Hydropathy, because I am not myself a believer 
in that peculiar system of medical treatment. I do not 
mean that I am a disbeliever init. But having had such 
opportunities only as may fall to every man of common in- 
telligence, to make inquiry concerning the various medical 
systems prevailing through the civiliz-d world, but still 
having read and observed something concerning all the more 
prominent ones, I have come to this conclusion : 

That all the tendencies of nature are to healih, not to dis- 
ease; that, through the wonderful beneficence of the Great 
Author of nature, the moment disease commences, that mo- 
ment all the powers of nature, the vital force, the intellec- 
tual, the moral powers, when in a moderately healthy con- 
dition, the air we breathe, the sun in the sky, the universe, 
in a word, all conspire to restore the body to its state of 
health ; and that whoso can remove the obstructions, physi- 
cal, or moral, that prevent the healthy operations of nature, 
is the best physician, let his theory or his pathy be what it 
may. LIabhor “drugs,” and, generally speaking, do not 
believe them the means designed for the cure of disease. I 
have little confidence in medical theories—not that they do 
not often embody the results of the most patient and careful 
observation and inquiry, extended through ages—but, in a 
sphere of life devoted to pursuits which have no reference to 
the healing art, I have had no ability to investigate them, n 
ability to apply a sufficient test to them. We can scarcely 
imagine a theory so absurd that it may not have its earnest 
and devoted advocates, its books of explanation and definer, 
and its multitudinons array of proofs The body is too cu- 
rious a piece of mechanism—its forces are too subtle—its 
connection with the mind, and heart, and character is too 
mysterious, as it seems to me, to make the community 
more than poorly able to judge of medical theories ; and the 
students of medicine themselves, however meritorious, ought 
only to pronounce themselves observers and inquirers. As 
an individual, I would trust myself in sickness, under God, 
to a wise and faithful friend, toa man of intelligence and 
experience, to a man whose moral principles are such that I 
may believe the interest of the patient is superior, in his 
mind, to his theory and his fee: what class of physicians he 
might belong to,would then be amatter of small interest to me. 

As you are devoting yourselves, publicly, to the cure of dis- 
ease, I hope, among your efforts. it will not escape you to 
urge upon the public mind, as one of the first necessities in 
education at school, and at home, that the study of physio- 
logy, and anatomy, of medical theory, and medical botany, 
and of the relationship of the mind and character upon health, 
should be attended to with interest and faithfulness. Who- 
ever, by so doing, will relieve us from the follies and dishon- 
esties that too often degrade the medical profession, and de- 
stroy each year unnumbered lives, and sow misery broadcast 
through the community, will be worthy to take rank among 
the greatest benefactors of the world. 

Hoping that in the practice of hydropathy you will still 
be inquirers, and not enslaved by a theory ; hoping that you 
will find yourselves successful in a course of treatment that I 
have every reason to believe is, in very many instances, most 
beneficial; and that you will receive the rewards of those 
whose lives are blessings to their fellow men, I am, gentle- 
men, with great respect, your obliged friend, 

E BuckIncHamM 


LETTER FROM W. STICKNEY. 
Canastota, June 3d, 1852. 
James C. Jackson AND Company.—Gentlemen :—I received 
your very kind invitation to attend your Water-Cure Festival 
on the 23d of this month, and it is with sincere regret that I 
am obliged to forego the pleasure it would afford me, and also 
my wife, todoso. Would cirqumstances allow, rest assured 
nothing could afford us greater gratification than to join you 
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and a host of kindred spirits in the festivities of the occa- 
sion. Hardly anything, I imagine, can afford a greater 
source for thankfulness and rejoicing, than the great reform 
which is being effected, throughout this country and the 
world, through the introduction and establishment of the 
Water-Cure system. Even the most ardent and wise of our 
reformers, it is to be feared, have scarcely begun to compre- 
hend the very intimate connection that exists between the 
laws of the physical economy and the true system of Thera- 
peutics, and all the interests embraced in our varied reforms 
and universal progress, The truth is too palpable to be de- 
nied, that the great mass of men, and even the greater mass 
that profess to have arrived at an elevation somewhat ahove 
their fellows, have turned the parlor, the upper rooms of the 
sanctuary of the soul, into greasy besotted kitchens. Their 
souls have run into their stomachs, and they have become 
sufficiently capacious to take in countries and continents, 
and even God himself must bow and worship at their fleshy 
altar. You may think it a strange sentiment of mine, gen- 
tiemen, but I am of the opinion that one of the grand means, 
and most powerful auxiliaries in the promotion of intellec- 
tual (and consequently of spiritual) advancement, will be 
found in the propagation and establishment of principles 
like those practised in your Institution. With that prepon- 
derance of the animal nature which isinduced and constantly 


$ fed by the present mode of living, and the present modes of 


medical treatment, it will be very difficult to get the great 
mass to comprehend (much less attain to) what belongs to 
our proper humanity, our divine personality. A greasy 
stomach, filled with all manner of unclean things, and ‘‘in- 
digestem molem,” is a very natural ally of a greasy theology 
and a greasy priesthood, always ready to furnish the article 
by the quantity to suit purchasers, to keep oiled every sys- 
tem of little devil worship, or the big wheels of an organic 
sin Philosophy. Looking at this subject in this light, I take 
great pleasure in the increasing prosperity of your institution- 
Please to remember me to Mrs. Jackson, Gen. Chaplin 
and lady, and believe me, Truly yours, W. Stickney. 


LETTER FROM G. W. PERKINS. 
Meriden, Ct., June 1st, 1852, 

Dar Sir :—Your welcome note, informing me of the 
date of your designed “ festival,’? reached me in due season. 
Having made such engagements as will occupy me just at 
that time, I shall be compelled to deny myself the pleasure 
of visiting your beautiful ‘* Glen,” on the occasion alluded 
to. My brief residence in your establishment last year was 
so pleasant, I enjoyed so highly the society of yourself and 
your guests, the scenery by land and water was so enchant- 
ing, that no spot would have stronger attractions than Glen 
Haven. But the stern demands of duty must force me to 
resist these attractions. 

Should one ever be sick, he could findno place where sick- 
ness would find more alleviations: and if any thing would 
reconcile one to disease, it would be the company and com- 
forts of Glen Haven. Yours truly, G,. W. Prrxins. 


LETTER FROM A. J. COLVIN. 
Albany, June 4, 1852. 

GENTLEMEN :—It would afford me sincere pleasure to accept 
your invitation, to partake of a Hydropathic dinner on the 
23d inst., but my engagements will be such as to prevent. 

I have heard your institution well spoken of, and it will 
certainly continue to be, in my judgment, and must become 
eminently prosperous, if you shall perseveringly refuse to 
employ drugs in connection with the water treatment. De- 
pend upon it the system of Hydrepathy, and that of admin- 
istering the deadliest poisons are as opposite and antagonis- 
tic as the poles, and cannot co-exist. 

It was remarked by the Jamented Priessintz—I heard him 
utter it with a sigh—that the Water-Cure would die with 
him—after I am gone, said he, the faculty, as they style 
themselves, will adapt just enough of the water practice, in 
connection with their drugs, to render it hurtful and unpop- 
ular, and thus it will gradually be displaced, and the old will 
resume its accustomed position. 

I trust and believe this prediction of Priessintz is not to be 
verified, and it will not, if the many Water-Cure institutions, 
like your own, shall sternly and steadily refuse to admit the 
accursed connection. 

Wishing you the greatest possible success in your lauda- 
ble efforts to promote the true Hydropathic system, suffer me 
to take my leave, by offering the following sentiment: 

The Hydropathic and Drug medication practice—the one 
the regenerator of the human system, the other its destroyer, 
May God, in his infinite mercy, help us to preserve the one, 
and annihilate the other. Your obd’tserv’t, A.J. CoLvix. 
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TOASTS AT GLEN HAVEN FESTIVAL. 
By H. Hoyt, M. D., of Syracuse :— 








The sentiment of the Duck, ‘‘ Hydropathy and Priessnitz } 


forever,’’ 


By A. J. Corvin, of Albany :— 

The Hydropathic and Drug medication practice ;—the one, 
the regenerator of the human system; the other, its destroyer. 
May God in his infinite mercy help us to preserve the one, 
and annihilate the other. 


By C. T. Garton, of Chicago :— 

Water, the emblem of truth, which alone is able to meke 
us free. May it be applied to wash away our physical mala- 
dies, and thus, by giving us free bodies, prepare for the 
indwelling of free spirits. 


By Rev. A. Pinney, of Syracuse :— 

Cold Water, the emblem of freedom ; a ‘* good and perfect 
gift” coming “‘down from the Father of lights” to all his 
children. May the time soon come when all the obstacles to 
the full and universal enjoyment of the blessing shall be 
taken out Of the way, and all the members of the family re- 
joice in the possession of their long lost but inalienable right 
to * life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 


By W. L. Cranpatu, of Syracuse :— 
The Water-Cure Doctors, sturdy and successful opponents 
of the death penalty. 


By W. P. Gisson, of Skaneateles :— 

The Ladies of New York, lovely in a thousand graces, 
reformers by intuition. May it be theirs to weave the stan- 
dards and to wreathe the victors, while their husbands and 
brothers press to the World’s Reform. 


By Rev. J. R. Jounson, of Syracuse : 

The Warmony of Reforms. If you help ong, you help ALL. 
Danie! Webster once said, ‘‘ Every truth in the universe 
agrees with every other truth in the universe.”? This doc- 
trine is none the less important because he who proclaimed 
it fails in being in harmony with FREEDOM and CoLp WATER. 








WATER-CURE AT HOME. 
A CASE OF DYSENTERY. 


A prsirE to make known to suffering humanity the 
benefits to be derived from the “‘ water cure ’’ induces 
me to make public through your valuable Journal a 
cure that was recently effected in my family. 

About the Ist of August last my wife was attacked 
with a violent dysentery, accompanied with much 
fever and inflammation, and in three weeks was reduced 
to a state of such extreme weakness that her life was 
despaired of; but under the administration of power- 
ful stimulants she rallied, and during two or three weeks 
seemed slowly recovering, although her disease was 
only held in check by the constant use of laudanum. 
Her attending physician was of the old school, and her 
medicine had been principally calomel and opium. In 
the seventh week of her illness she became worse, her 
disease assumeda chronic form, and considerable ulcer- 
ation of the bowels became manifest. A bronchial affec- 
tion attended with a bad cough and hectic fever now set 
in. Other physicians were called, andthe usual course 
of remedies administered for six weekslonger. Atthe 
close of this time, three months from the commence- 
ment of her illness, her condition was most alarming. 
Allhope of recovery had been for some time abandoned. 
Her feet and face now commenced swelling, together 
with other symptoms of approaching dissolution. 
Her dysentery and the ulceration of the bowels pro- 
ceeded rapidly, attended with much pain, and violent 
yomiting and cramps in the stomach had for 48 hours 
prevented the retention of any medicines or drinks ; 
great inflammation of the bowelsnow became apparent, 
her pulse ran from 110 to 160. At this stage of her dis- 
ease, when life seemed hanging on the feeblest breath, 
I was advised by several friends to send for Rey. Mr. 
Bray, Pastor of the Baptist church of this place, who 
was acquainted with the practice of Hydropathy, ana 
had treated successfully several cases in our vicinity. I 
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will confess J had formed no favorable opinion of water 
as a remedy for disease, and especially after the science 
and skill of our best physicians had been unavailing. 
However, I was willing to make the trial, and Mr. B. 
was brought to my house, and after some hesitancy 
consented to undertake her case. The extreme weak- 
ness and emaciation to which she@vas reduced preven- 
ted at first a very thorough treatment, but the various 
ways in which water could be applied produced on the 
third day favorable symptoms, and on the seventh day 
she was pronounced convalescent. She went through a 
thorough water-cure treatment for six weeks, at which 
time she was able to ride in her carriage, and continued 
rapidly to recover her strength, her health being soon 
permanently restored. In closing this communication 
I would again advert not only to the superior excel- 
lence of water above everything else as a remedial agent 
in curing diseases, but desire to express publicly, my 
gratitude and obligation to the christian minister and 
physician for his skill, attention, and sympathy, and 
who in imitation of his Divine Master most emphati- 
cally ‘‘ went about doing good.” 
W. M. McConne.u, Pontiac, Mich. 

[Here, we have an example which should be follow- 
ed by the “half a million ’’ of clergymen who owght 
to become acquainted with Hydropathy. But let us 
be thankful for this, and such other glorious examples 
as we have. Eps.] 





+ PHYSIOLOGY—SCHOOL TEACHERS, NO. IIL 


BY LETSON, 
THE BACKWOODS TEACHER. 


As an illustration of the fact that many teachers do 
not put into practice what knowledge they possess of 
the principles of Hygiene, I wish to present the out- 
line of a dialogue between two young teachers, who 
chanced to meet in the highway, not long since : 

John. Good morning, William ! 

William. Good morning, John! I am happy to see 
you. How are you ? and how have you been ? 

J. Oh! I’m sorry to say that [am not in very good 
health, and have not been for some time. 

W. Ah! Indeedlam sorry to hear it. I noticed 
that you look pale and feeble. But let us sit down on 
this log and talk it.over. What do you think is the 
matter with you ? 

J. Ido not know. Sometimes I think it is the con- 
sumption (squirts out a lot of tobacco juice.) 

W. Well, John, I suppose you are teaching school 
yet? Let me see, how long have you been engaged 
in the profession ? 

J. About four years. Yes, Iam still trying to teach ; 
but my health is so indifferent that I fear I shall soon 
have to give it up. 

‘W. You studied Physiology, I believe, in the same 
class I did, at the academy. Do you teach it? 

J. Ido. Ibelieve I have one of the best classes in 
that science, in the county. They can answer almost 
every question in the hook. (Spits out the old “‘ cud” 
of tobacco, and takes a new one.) 

W. (smiling.) Jam gladto hear it. What author 
do you use? 

J. Cutter. His work is the best I know of. 

W. It is very good. Now, John, as an old friend 
and schoolmate, let me ask you a few questions ? 

J. With all my heart ; and I will answer them to 
the best of my ability. 

W. Oh, they will not be difficult. I suppose you 
bathe every morning ? 

J. No: itis too much trouble ; besides, in winter 
it is too cold. In fact, 1 am not prepared with the 
facilities to do it. F 

W. Can’t you use the sponge bath ? 

J. To tell you the truth, I do not have time to at- 
tend to it. 

W. Do not have time? Why, I hope you have 
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given up your old habit of lying in bed so late in the 
morning ? 

J. Why, no, notaltogether. My health is such that 
I find it absolutely necessary for me to take my rest in 
the morning. (Out goes more tobacco juice.) 

W. Well, then, you have refrained from being up 
so late at night, as you used to do? 

J. Ah, William, you know I was always very fond 
of the society of girls, and as I grow older I become 
more and more so. Last night, J sparked one of the 
sweetest girls in the state, until two o'clock, (!) and 
then walked three miles to where I board. Oh, I do 
love the dear little creatures so much! 

W. Ido not doubt it! You have abandoned the 
use of coffee and tea, I presume ? 

J. Oh, no: however, as to tea, I do not care much 
about it, but coffee I must have or I should die. Iam so 
feeble, and my appetite is so poor, that I cannot do with- 
out coffee. Why, some mornings, I can only eat a few 
bites of biscuit and butter, and drink a cup or two of 
coffee, (more tobacco juice.) 

W. You and I, when out together, used to indulge, 
occasionally, in a glass of wine or brandy. I quit it 
four or five years ago; and I presume you did the 
same when you commenced teaching ? 

J. Ican’t say that I did, entirely ; though I don’t 
drink much, and never drink any only for the benefit 
of my health. When I feel so very weak and feeble, 
I sometimes take a little gin or brandy to stimulate and 
strengthen me ; for which purpose, I generally keep a 
little by me. 

W. One more question I intended to ask, but from 
the appearance of your teeth, lips and shirt-bosom, I 
suppose it is not necessary. It was in regard to using 
tobacco, I see you still use that. 

J. Yes, alittle. (Squirts out about a gil of juice.) 
Icannot get along without it. I have tried to quit it, 
but found it impossible, as I could not teach or do any 
thing. In fact Iam a perfect fool without it. But I 
do not think it hurts me much, as I need stimulus, and 
a good chew of tobacco stimulates me, and makes me 
stronger, and feel better. 

W. Now, John, look at me. You see I am in first. 
rate health, strong and hearty. 

J. I noticed when I first saw you, this morning , 
that you looked in better health, fresher and fleshier, 
than you used to be. Oh! I would give $500 dollars if 
my health was as good as yours ! 

W. You can have as good health for less money, I 
assure you. Now, John, as a friend, and with the de- 
sign of benefiting you, suffer me to speak plainly, and 
tell you that it is your own fault that you do not enjoy 
good health. 

J. Howso? 

W. Why you violate almost every law of health which 
governs your physical system, and you must not be 
surprised if you suffer the consequences ; nor should 
you complain, for you do it with your eyes open. 


I will review our dialogue : you neglect to bathe, and 
wash yourself when you know it is necessary to do so, 
to keep the pores of the skin open, that the waste 
matter may pass out of the system, and to revive that 
which may already have passed out. You remain 
up, and are out, late at night, and lie in bed late in the 
morning, when you know (or should know) that to be 
out late in the night, and to be broke of your rest and 
sleep, are very injurious ; while the pure air of morn- 
ing is very conducive to health. And as to loving 
the girls so much as to sit up until ¢wo o'clock, permit 
me to say, that no young man who had any proper 
respect for the young woman, would be guilty of such a 
thing ; nor would any girl worth a fig, be fool enough 
to permit it. Believe me, John, suc “ sparking”? is 
found only among the ignorant, and lower classes of 
society. Again, you drink tea and coffee, when it is 
well known, the direct tendency of both is to injure 
the nervous system ; and you use tobacco, one of the 
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which destroys the nervous system, and weakens all 
the organs of digestion, the most important organs in 
the human system, destroying the salivary glands, or, 
by overtaxing their secretive powers, rendering the 
saliva impure and vitiating it, &c. &c. 
you use ardent spirits “ to strengthen you!’’ When 
by so doing, ‘* you borrow strength from futurity, with- 
out the least possibility of ever being able to repay it, 
and with the certainty of ultimate bankruptcy ” and 
ruin to the whole physical system. You forget that 
reaction always equals action, whenever you use tobacco, 
or drink tea, coffee, or ardent spirits to stimulate, or, 
as you say, to strengihen you. It is this reaction that 
now causes your ill-health and feebleness. And this 
reaction, if you'do not alter your course, will soon lay 
you in an untimely grave. What a pity, John, that 
one, who might become so useful a member of society, 
will, in the face of all experience, and of all physiolo- 
gical facts, tamely allow his foolish habits and pervert- 
ed appetites to murder him by degrees! No,John; I 
hope a happier fate awaits you! Take the Water-Cure 
Journal, read it carefully, and follow its advice ; pro- 
cure and carefully study Alcott’s Health Tracts, use 
pure water as a beverage, and understandingly obey 
the few and simple laws of health, and I shall again 
see the bloom of health overspread the cheeks of 
my old school-mate ; and side by side will we battle, 
manfully and vigorously, in the great army of Progress 
and Reform, and against error in all its spirit confining 
and soul crushing forms! Teacher, go thow and do 
likewise. New Baltimore, O. 








THE SAFETY OF WATER APPLIANCES. 


BY DR. J. Ae HANAFORD. 


Tuart the water treatment, in the hands of the “‘ com- 
mon people,” is infinitely safer than drug medication, 
no scientific man can for a moment doubt. On the 
one hand are the most virulent poisons which the vege- 
table and mineral kingdoms can afford—the fearful 
array of calomel, antimony, prassic acid, corrosive 
sublimate, quinine &c. &c.,—and on the other, pure 
soft water, a pure diet, exercise, a regard to tempera- 
ture, light, &c., a knowledge of all of which may be 
acquired, to some extent at least, to the masses. And 
that large numbers are treating themselves from the 
knowledge obtained by reading the Journal and kin- 
dred publications, far more successfully than their 
neighbors are treated by Allopathy, is equally certain. 
The system, and such it claims to be, boasting of more 
consistency and philosophy than all other systems 
combined, commends itself to the attention of the 
thinking and reading portions of the community. Its 
agents are of a friend/y character, possessing more 
power for good and less for evil than the usual reme- 
dial (?) agents. 

But, after all, is the employment of water as entire- 
ly safe, in the hands of the ignorant, as it is sometimes 
represented? All persons, it is true, may use it as a 
beverage, far more safely than any other, yet an indis- 
criminate and immoderate use may often prove injurious. 
All may use the sponge bath with great advantage, but 
there are circumstances which should modify even so 
simple an application as this may seem. The wet- 
sheet pack may be employed for too long a time, and 
its temperature may render its use injurious under 
certain circumstances. Thesame is still more evident 
if the sitz-bath and douche are employed : congestion 
of adebilitated organ may result, though the instances 
seldom occur, when compared with drugging. 

Andrew Combe, in speaking of bathing, says, ‘‘ The 
warm, tepid, cold shower bath, as a means of preser- 
ving health, ought to be in as common use as a change 
of apparel, for it is equally a measure of necessary 

cleanliness. Many, no doubt, neglect this and enjoy 
| health notwithstanding ; but many, very many suffer 


XK from its omission, and even the former would be bene- 
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jited by employing it.” Of cold bathing he says, 
where the health is good and the bodily powers are 
sufficiently vigorous, the cold bath during the summer 
and the shower bath in the winter, may serve every 
purpose required of them. But it should never be 
forgotten, that they are too powerful in their agency 
to be used with safety by every one, especially in cold 
weather. In proportion as cold bathing is influential 
in the restoration of health when supiciousty applied, 
it is hurtful when used without DIscRIMINATION 3 in- 
valids, therefore, ought never to use it without the sanc- 
tion of their medical advisers, or, which would be 
equivalent, possess a sufficient knowledge of the 
human system and the results of such appliances in 
its diseased state. 

That errors in water treatment have occurred, is too 
evident to admit of a single doubt. Some of these 
have occurred among experimenters, often among our 
Opposers, which has brought the system into disrepute 
among the incredulous and skeptical, while some of 


its friends have ventured far beyond their knowledge, : 


and suffered the natural consequences. 
I would not discourage the use of water by those 


who cannot obtain advice, or cannot become well in- ‘ 


formed, but it will be weil for all such to avoid herotc 
treatment ; too cold applications on the part of those 


of nervous prostration or irritability and organic de- ‘ 


bility, on the one hand, and the debilitating effects of 
warm water, especially long continued applications, 
on the other. If we must err, it is well to err on the 
“safe side,” avoiding all extremes, even if recovery is 
more remote. Accidents will rarely occur from too 


much caution, while the over zealousare very likely tobe- ° 
come “‘ heroic.’”’ None ever fear too much sczenceconnect- } 


ed with this system. ‘‘ Learned quackery,’ as it gene- 
rally exists, is the most dangerous, but unlearned 
“quackery ”’ in water-cure is not without its evils. 
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EVERY-DAY CASES. 


BY E. A. KITTREDGE, M.D. 
TYPHOID FEVER. 

Typhoid Fever :—Nothing is more common than 
this kind of fever. It is the ‘slow fever” of the an- 
cients, and of a good many of the moderns. 

It is not very definite, for generally it depends upon 
the who, the when and the where, and how treated. 

I have known persons with well-marked typhoid 
fever, out ina week, and I have known them in for 








three months, flat on their backs, looking up with ap- > 


parently but little hope even then. Asa general thing 
though, we would say, that treated thoroughly and 
properly, they run three weeks,—allopathically, from 
six to twelve weeks. Their duration is of course de- 
pendent on the cause, and its removability. 

To illustrate, a man with chronic inflammation of any 
of the viscera, or long continued obstructions therein, 
would be more likely to have a long ‘run’ than a man 
comparatively free from such—all other things being 
equal. 

The philosophy of fevers is but little understood, 
though volumes have been written upon the subject. 

The first thing sometimes a man knows, he has a 
severe chill, the next, he is burning up, and in a few 
hours more, he is in ‘a reeking perspiration;’ the 
whole combined makes a fever, but where it came 
from he knows not, though generally speaking, he 
would give more to know how and where he got it, 
and what kind of a fever it is, than he would to get 
rid of it! 

This much, however, is pretty certain, viz., persons 
in good health and conditions don't have fevers. 

Fevers in almost all cases observe periodical days,— 
that is, if allowed fair play! 

Many fevers unfortunately are not suffered to arrive 
at a natural termination,—but are interfered with un- 
der the plea of helping nature, and brought to a sud- 
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den and fatal crisis in a very few days from their com- 
mencement. 

If, however, they are not thwarted by medicines, 
they will regularly put on a critical action. 

The seventh day is the great day with fevers,— 
they are better or worse every seventh day. 

Common ‘Lung Fevers’ generally terminate in 


; Seven days; ‘continued fever’ in fourteen ; Typhoid 


in twenty-one, if properly treated, and so on. 
Typhoid fever is very apt to be mistaken, by the 
uninitiated, for consumption, as it puts on all the symp- 


; toms of that dread malady—such as the quick pulse, 


the dry burning skin, the flushed cheek, and the night 
sweat ; all of these symptoms are peculiar to hectic 
fever, which fever is always suggestive of organic dis- 
ease. 

The way to tell which is, and which is not consump- 
tion, is not so easy, even for doctors. Auscultation 


‘ or “‘ sounding the lungs,” together with the constitu- 


tion of the patient and his parentage, will tell the un- 
derstanding physician the true state of the case. 

This similarity will account for some of the wonder- 
ful cures effected by ‘ Cod Liver Oil’ and the thousand 
other catch-penny panaceas in “ consumption !”’ ‘‘ The 
patient was cured by taking only three bottles!” that 
is, the fever ‘run itself out’ and got well in spite of the 
nasty stuff, in the course of some weeks ! 

One half of the time would probably have sufficed, 
if they had let the recuperative power do its own work 
in its own way. 

As a general thing, the suddenness of the attack, the 
loss of appetite, the prostration of the nervous force 
and the strength, proclaim the unwelcome presence 
of “‘a fever.” 

Typhoid or ‘ slow fever,’ as it is called, in contradis- 
tinction to other fevers (which are more severe while 
they last, confining the patient to the bed from the 
very commencement,) is oftentimes a tenant of the 
system without the fact being known to the possessor, 
the patient being often able to keep about for a week 
or two after its inception, providing he does not take 
anything ‘“‘ to help nature” in the way of drugs. 

In fact, I have frequently had patients go througha 
whole fever without being obliged to keep in bed 
scarcely any daytimes, and in some cases go out 
every day, and even attend to business, under Water- 
Cure treatment. 

But as a general thing, the strength fails them after 


a week or so, and they prefer being in bed a part of — 


the time, at least daytimes. 

My advice to every body is to keep about as long as 
you can, and feel no bad effects from it, as nothing 
can compensate for the loss of fresh air, and exercise. 

Patients sometimes keep about, and what is worse, 
attend to business too long. 

In most cases of Typhoid fever, the brain is at fault, 
having been overworked—hence, the importance of 
rest to this all-important organ. 

The Treatment.—Very little treatment is necessary 
in these cases ordinarily, if the patient will only 
consent to live in obedience to common sense, by 
abstaining from all nutriment. 

The allopaths treat this form of fever altogether 
differently from the way in which they treat other 
forms. 

Instead of “ febrifuges,” depletion, &c., &c., with 
which they try to overcome the fever, in common 
continued fever and the like, they, after the first few 
days at least, and often from the very commencement, 
give ‘tonics,’ mild ones ‘tis true, such as ‘ elixir vit- 
riol,’ and ‘ Stoughton’s Elixir,’ Quassia, &c., &c. 

They go on the ground that it is “‘a fever growing 
out of debility ;”’ but let it grow out of what it will, 
fever is fever, and nothing else continually, and if you 
would cure it, you must treat it as such. 

Folks wonder ‘‘ how great a fire so little a matter 
kindleth,” as is seen in Typhoid fevers treated in the 
old-fashioned way. 

They wouldn't wonder at seeing a large house burn 
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up entirely, if they saw folks putting on to the ignited 
spot, however small, a constant supply of combustible 
material. 

What kindling wood and pine knots are to wooden 
conflagrations—alcoholic tinctures and irritating drugs 
are to human fires or fevers. 

Nature fortunately possesses an innate power to rid 
itself of fever, in time, if no serious obstacles are 
thrown in the way, and when the excitement got up 
for the purpose of throwing out the morbific poison 
has effected its end, the patient will be relieved of his 


incubus or fever, and the medicine that is given will ; 


get all the credit of the cure ! 

The treatment of course will depend upon the state 
of the patient and the stage. 

The great indication is to soothe the irritability, in 
other words, restore the equilibrium of the nervous sys- 
tem. ; 

This is best done by the pack and drip sheets; care 
should be taken not to keep the patient in the pack too 
long at one time, as those who have slow fevers are 
not apt to be over strong. 

Thirty minutes, as a general thing, is long enough in 
any fever. 

The liver, which is always more or less ‘out of 
tune,’ can be regulated by sitz-baths, the temperature 
of which must be regulated by the state of the patient 
at the time. 

The duration also: but to produce any considerable 
effect upon the liver, it must be at least fifteen minutes 
long. 

The frequency, must be regulated accgrding to the 
heat—long ones of fifteen or twenty, or twenty min- 
utes twice a day to regulate secretions, and short ones 
of five or six minutes every four hours to keep down 
the fever. 

Let the patient drink freely of cold water, not ice 
water, at least not ice cold, yet not flat—a medium is 
best. 

Use much friction, and avoid all that excites in the 
way of company, &c., &c. 





THE CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF MAN. 


BY NORMAN MOON. 


Buin man, alas! how stricken by the fall ! 
Deaf to his Maker’s and his reason’s call: 
Though every beauteous thing which may be seen, 
In mountain forests wild and meadows green, 
Though airy voices whisper, Oh, be wise— 

He passes by, unheeding all their cries. 

Behold the lily, and the rose so fair, 

But blinded man may see no wisdom there ; 

He looks unconscious at the little flower, 

Sees little beauty, no creative power : 

He finds no good things in this world below, 

But cries it is a desert, bleak with woe ; 

And though ’mid wonders perfect infinite, 

He knows it not. they yield him no delight. 

While his own matchless frame his will obeys, 

And calls on him to render ceaseless praise 

To that kind Maker, whose o’erflowing hand 

Has formed the rolling sea, and fruitful Jand, 

He realizes naught of beauty there, 

Nor sees a wonder, in a world so fair; 

He vainly seeks for something pleasant here, 
Where all was given to comfort, please, and cheer. 
Oh foolish man! why, why refuse to know 
You have enough of all that’s good below ; 
More than a heart can wish, or head conceive ? 

T he blessings God so willingly doth give, 

Why not receive, when you're so fully blest ? 

Why not, oh, why not dwell in happiness ? 

But silly man, despising nature’s good, 

Seeks something better than a wholesome food ; 

Desires something more than healthy bliss ; 

Wades through disease, in search of happiness, 

He seeks the vilest weed that may be found, 

To appease his taste, and keep his teeth all sound: 
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Disgusting habit, health destroying weed, 

How soon thy servants’ grinders go to seed ! 

Go see them drinking, spitting as they go, 

See there tobacco. hy pochondria, woe. 

From mountain top to cavern’s dirty hole, 

The earth has been explored from pole to pole, 

In search of poison ; strange, yet it is true, 

To give him health, and make the sick man new. 
He scorns the law of health, so wisely given, 

The law of nature, and the law of heaven ; 
Depraves his tastes, makes earth a scene of strife, 
Perverts the law of health, destroys his life. 

Oh, foolish man, where is thy reason gone? 

To what excesses doth thy folly run! 

Why, when thou hast destroyed thy strength and healih, 
Thy manly vigor, and thy vital wealth ; 

Diseased thyself, by scorning nature’s good, 

Why insult heaven, and charge thy death to God? 
Why, when thy sins have sent thy children hence, 
Call early death an unseen providence ? 

Oh, man ! sad is thy lot, to folly given, 

Deep is the darkness that o’erhangs thy heaven : 
Dark clouds deceive, and depths of ignorance blind, 
Thy guide is lost, nor can thy pathway find ; 

Oh, heavenly light, dispel this earthly gloom, 
Snatch the blind mortal from an early tomb: 
Thrice happy day, when all their peace shall find, 
And Water-Cure be Jearnt, by all mankind. 





AUDIATUR, ALTRA PARS. 


THE right of self-defence, which every civilized state 
will concede, where circumstances and necessity com- 
mand it, is indeed a fine thing, whether it exercise its 
influence at the bar or by way of publicity. 


“ Thou shalt not steal, nor appropriate to thyself the 
merit of others,” has become a scriptural saying, and 
will ever be faithfully observed by everybody, that has 
a correct notion of honor and justice. 


The undersigned commits these lines to his numerous 
friends, acquaintances, and all those who love truth, 
with no other view but for the maintenance of what 
he exposed to the public as TRUTH and FacT in the 
year 1850. There he literally said : 


CROUP CURED BY COLD WATER. 


The following case shows the curative effects of cold water 
in a very remarkable form Our only son, six years of age, 
was taken with croup. A skilful allopathic physician was 
called, and we do not doubt he was attended in the most ap- 
proved way. Yet the child continued to grow worse, until 
all gave him up to die. In this our extremity we sent for 
Dr. Schiefferdecker, a cold water physician, but as he was 
obliged to retuyn to his establishment in the country, and the 
child not being any better, we sent for Dr. Weder, also a 
hydropathic physician, who applied cold water in such a 
manner as insured the most astonishing success, for after a 
few hours the child was out of danger, and in a few days en- 
tirely recovered. We and our friends, as wellas many stran- 
gers who ca]led upon us, were greatly surprised at this won- 
derful cure of an apparently hopeless case, and it created 
quite an excitement among our friends and neighbors, who 
knew of the severity of the disease. Since then we have 
used cold water in other diseases in our family, under the 
supervision of Dr. Weder, with the most marked success, 
We think it our duty to give this case to the public, that 
other parents, similarly situated, may find relief for their 
children when ill with so distressing a disease, and also as a 
simple act of justice, and an acknowledgment of gratitude 
to Dr. Weder, for his skilful treatment and humane attention 
to our suffering child. A. E. Lovex., 176 North Third st. 

The above case is by far the most dangerous of the many 
I have had the fortune to cure by hydrojathy. 

When J first saw the handsome and sensible child at 9 
o’clock in the morning, he was lying in the arms of his weep- 
ing mother, and a daguerreoty pist was about to take the like- 
ness of him whom all expected to lose a few minutes after, 
His whistling respiration and staring looks spoke loudly 
enough to the attentive observer. One of the relations pre- 
sent said it would be better to allow the patient to die in 
peace, than to torment him with water, when a happy result 
was beyond reach. 

Although I] had myself only one glimpse of hope, I resol- 
ved upon venturing my reputation and the credit of the sys- 
tem, in order to save, if possible, a life so dear to many. 
Tur CURE consisted in thick fomentations of ice-water on 
the head and neck, which were changed every ‘wo to four 
minutes. and another wet linen eek the chest and 
belly, which was also often repeated. The feet and legs, 
which were icy cold, were rubbed with dry hands for 
reven hours, by four strong persons ; the patient had several 
injections of €0 degrees, and water of the same tem- 
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perature for drink. It was not before 5 o'clock in the after- 
noon, after seven painful hours, that I was able to announce 
to the sad parents the restoration to life of their beloved 
child. J shall never forget the impression of my words upon 
them. Next day, at 4 o’clock in the morning (for I stood all 
the time, except one hour, with the patient), the skin began 
to become moist, and one hour after the child was washed 
down with tepid water. At1 o’clock the patient wished to 
eat something, which was granted. ‘The rest of the cure 
was continued about the same way, only somewhat milder. 
On the seventh day the patient went strong and healthy out 
of doors. 


Philadelphia, 1849. Dr. WEDER. 


Mr. Lovell thought it prudent to publish the case 
in question by his own accord, in three Philadelphia 
papers, with the express motive to direct the atten- 
tion of the public to the efficacy of cold water, and 
bear indirect testimony to the truth. - 

I find that Mr. C. C. Schtefferdecker,in his Short Guide 
for the rational treatment of children, Philadelphia, 
1852, p. 126, not only calls in question my own state- 
ment and Mr. L.’s testimony, but even denies the fact 
as downright falsehood. 

In order to prove the accuracy of my statement still 
more satisfactorily, I give a short extract, as following, 
from my daybook, p. 106, which everybody is at liber- 
ty to peruse if deemed necessary : 

1848. Dec.6; A.M.9 o’clock. Patient is six years 
of age, of florid constitution, has been suffering from 
croup since the 26th of Noy.; he is at present in the 
3d or last state. 


Treatment. Cold fomentations on the head, neck, 
chest and abdomen, frequent friction of the extremities, 
3 injections. 

P.M. 5 o’clock. Extremities sufficiently warm ; 
patient may be considered as safe. 

Dec. 7th, 4 o’clock A.M. The skin is covered with 
a gentle moisture over the whole body. 


Treatment. Ablution with tepid water ; fomenta- 
tions on the neck, chest and abdomen ; injection. 

8 o’clock, P.M. Breathes more freely ; expectorates 
small, hard and yellow colored mucus ; voice stronger, 

Dec. 8th. Patient feels much better, appetite good. 

9. Perspired copiously last night (without pack.) 

10, 11, 12. Is fast improving. 

13. Is perfectly well. 

Still it must be added, and I refer to Mr. L.’s family, 
that Mr. Sch...accompanied by a gentleman from 
New York, saw the patient last on the sixth of 
Dec., at 7 at night, and, in his presumptuous wisdom, 
ordered to repeat those ablutions, alleging, that a Ger- 
man physician had used them with advantage, and 
finding this assertion of no avail, he drew a piece of 
paper out of his pocket, which he produced for evidence. 
On my declaring positively, that I, as ordaining phy- 
sician, would not by any means be induced to an al- 
teration in the treatment, I appealed to Mr. L. to de- 
cide which of us should in future have to prescribe, 
and when I was repeatedly appointed physician, Mr. 
Sch. withdrew, and returned no more. 

What, now, canjustify Mr. Sch.’s impudence, in ex- 
hibiting this case of croup, both verbally and in his 
book, before a respectable public, as one cured by him- 
self and encroaching boldly upon truth and the honor 
due to another man? Is this the only case of croup 
Mr. Sch, can boast of in his fourteen years’ practice? 
Poorman! 

According to Mr. Lovell’s deposition, he never con- 
sented to Mr. Sch.’s publication, which would likewise 
be contradictory to all truth. 

I reserve to myself, for some future occasion, a few 
hints on the value of his Guide. 

Anybody desirous of some additional information on 
the subject, is politely requested to apply to Mr. L. or 
myself, 

May this be considered as justification of my honor 
and the repulse of Mr. Sch, .. 

J. A. Weper, M.D., Resident Physician of the 


Orange Mountain Water-Cure, N. J., June 1852. 
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ECLECTICS FOR AUGUST. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M. D. 


GREEN Tu1ncs.—Much has been and may be justly 
said about ‘“‘ green trash” at this season of the year. 
Yet all that is green is not trash. Unripe fruits and 
half-grown vegetables crowd our markets, and are 
eagerly devoured by our infantile population, and in 
many instances by ‘‘ children of a larger growth.” 
Many adults and hundreds of children annually lose 
their lives in this city from this cause. Small, hard, 
sour, or bitter apples, not much larger than walnuts, 
are sold ‘“ two for a penny’’ at every corner ; and po- 
tatoes not one-third grown are common at the groce- 
ries and provision shops. And what is yet stranger, 
the traffic in them is permitted to the fullest extent, 
notwithstanding the general sentiment of the commu- 
nity pronounces*them pernicious and even deathful. 

But, to use and not abuse green things of the eatable 
kind, some judgment is necessary. Because many 
articles are injurious, our medical men generally have 
got in a way of denouncing “fruits and vegetables” 
so indiscriminately, that as much sickness and death 
have resulted from abandoning the good as from em- 
ploying the bad. Now many green vegetables are 
more or less nutritious at all stages of growth, besides 
being not only innocuous but even salutary. In this 
list are spinach, asparagus, peas, and beans, green 
corn, cabbage, &c. Others, including the more nutri- 
tive roots, as potatoes, turnips, parsnips, &c., undergo 
great changes of proximate composition in the process 
of development, and are not fit alimentary substances 
until full-grown and quite ripe. 

Very few fruits are truly alimentary in the green 
state. There are, however, some exceptions, of which 
the currant is an example; and the principle objec- 
tion to foreign fruits, oranges, pine-apples, &c., is, 

they are picked long before ripening. Many persons 


suffer exceedingly, and some actually die, because, in } 


ignorance of the true dietetic nature of the various 
fruits and vegetables, they imbibe a prejudice against 
all in the warm season, and subsist mainly on animal 
food and farinaceous preparations. 

There is a very simple rule for guidance in this mat- 
ter. Always select ripe full-grown roots, and mild- 
flavored, well ripened fruits, and then eat them freely, 
at meal times of course. If this is done the only re- 
strictions necessary to impose on the quantity concern 
the purse rather than the stomach. The best anti- 
cholera, anti-dysentery, anti-diarrhoea, anti-bilious, 
anti-fever, and anti-all-kinds of summer complaint 
specific on earth, is an abundance of good fruit. 


OverpoinG It.—Too much doctoring is a common 
fault with all dabblers in medicine, and all new begin- 
ners in the practice of the healing art. Excessive 
doses administered homceopathically may not do any 
irreparable mischief, save in zmagination ! but in the 
water-cure way they amount to a mischievous reality; 
while allopathically, if we may credit our own eyes 
and believe the daily newspapers, they kill outright. 
There is here a golden rule which all doctors, home- 
made or college-bred, might follow to ad¥intage. And 
it is not difficult to remember, Do, on all occasions, 
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no more than is clearly indicated ; and whenever there 
is doubt as to what should be done, do nothing, thus 


$ giving the patient ‘‘ the benefit of the doubt.’’ 


We have, within a year or two, received several 
communications from persons who have undertaken 
home-treatment, and failed simply by doing too much 
—taking baths too cold, too long, too frequently, or 
too forcibly, or all together, and over-exercising at the 
same time. In this way they became more nervous, 
restless, irritable, sleepless, and debilitated, &c., effects 
which immediately ceased or abated on reducing the 
amount of treatment one or two hundred per cent. 
The following extract from a letter written by a pa- 
tient in a distant State—making due allowance for 


some bad habits—will afford a profitable hint to the | 


class of invalids who have more zeal than knowledge. 


“Unhappily formyself I cannot advocate the superi- 
ority of the water-cure system just now with much ad- 
vantage. I have been afflicted with dyspepsia for the 
last year, and have aggravated the disease, by the im- 
prudent and excessive use of cold water and exercise. 
I bathed nearly every morning throughout the winter 
in the river, with the thermometor at or near zero, at 
the same time taking exercise morning and night of so 
violent a kind, that my feet would often become cold 
and my mouth dry, and all this at a time when my 
nervots system was exhausted by close application to 
business during the day. My occupation was that of 
book-keeper. 

I am confident that the use of water too cold aggra- 


vated my disease and caused it to assume a nervous « 


type. Often after my bath during my walk, my 
mouth would become quite dry, the salivary secr etion 
would completely stop: my extremities would become 
cold, and an exceedingly nervous feeling supervene. 
Still I persisted in bathing, thinking that it could not be 
the cause ; as regular cold bathing twice a day had 
cured me once before, of a very bad dyspepsia, while 
I resided in New Orleans, the previous summer. At 
last I diminished the number of my baths to one each 
week. Still I persisted in cutting wood every morn- 
Ing for an hour before breakfast, so violently, that my 
nervousness continued as bad as ever. I could not 
imagine the cause. I foolishly thought that I could 


not take too much exercise, and that it could not, by ; 


ane means, aggravate my disease. 

got so bad, that I got only three or four hours 
sleep at night, and the least noise would prevent me 
from sleeping ‘or awake me during the night. Finally, 
I became so weak from the effects of this mode of liy- 
ing and of strong stimulating medicine, brandy, re- 


commended by M.D.’s here, that I had to cease taking | 


exercise. The brandy and other things I used, (wine 
and porter,) caused inflammation of the bowels, and 
induced extreme physical prostration. I had to give 
up smoking, which I must confess, I could not do be- 
fore. 

I lived on mush and boiled rice almost exclusively, 
still I had a most craving appetite,—could eat heartily 
and never feel satisfied. 

After giving up smoking, excessive exercise, and 
bathing in water too cold, I began to sleep better. I 
applied to no Doctor, but took cold water glysters for 
my bowels, which in time, cured the inflammation, 
which indeed, was very severe, took a towel bath in 
my room and am gradually recovering.” 


Woman AS A ReFrormer.—The world hereabouts 
has heard much about ‘‘ woman as she was, is, and 
should be.”’ All ages have sung the praises of woman 
as a baby-tender; woman as a pudding-maker ; wo- 
man as a stocking. -darner ; woman as a rent- Biter’: : 
woman as a help, aid, poi appendage, comfort, 
and convenience to man ; woman as a gift to mascu- 
linity, whereby he heoomes the owner, and she the 
fee-female, &c., &c. Woman as a doctor, is an older 
idea than ivekaeaton ; but the idea was doctored to 
death, as soon as the imiale medical profession acquired 
due dignity. Recently it has been resuscitated, and 
now woman doctors appear to be among the prospec- 
tive fixed facts of the future. Our worthy contempo- 


raries, the allopathic journals, are striving hard to crush 
this rising heresy in the bud; and even one of the 
journals which displays the reform sign to the world— 
The Southern Medical Reformer—denounces the pro- 
ject of making doctors of feminine timber in a really 
grandiloquent flourish, of whith we extract a few 
gem-sentences, Some of the italicising is ours: 
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WOMAN DOCTORS AND WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


The nineteenth century is truly and indeed an era of 
wonders—an age of marvellous developments. The 
brain of the world is now being tortured to discover 
some hitherto hidden law, analogy or aptitude, by 
which to effectually revolutionize society as it has ex- 
isted for centuries. 

So fierce is the struggle of the parties concerned in 
this great fermentation of science, art, religion, morals, 
politics, §c., that woman is brought upon. the theatre 
of acter in not the least ridiculous character of Mad- 
am 


But, in this age of hot haste, bustle, Bloomerism and 
electricity, why should not she, also, become tired of 
the old way of doing things, throw aside her petticoat, 
head dress and prunellas, regularly walk into the near- 
est male shirt, trowsers and boots, that will fit her, (it 
does not matter if they should bag a little, so she can 
get them on,) and roll up her sleeves for the onslaught 
in defence of woman’s rights ? 

But we intended to speak of woman as a reformer 
ina special, yet emphatic sense. In all ages, and inall 
countries, when and where intemperance has existed 
and ravaged, woman has been a prominent and most 
efficient advocate for temperance reform. And it is 
but a few weeks since the discovery was made, that 
she was out of her proper sphere in so acting. In the 
month of June last, in the enlightened city of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., the following is 1ecorded as a part of the 
second day’s proceedings of the New York State Tem- 
perance Society. 

The greater portion of the afternoon session was 
consumed in consideration of a proposition made by 
Dr. Mandeville, of Albany, to strike out the sentence 
in the report of ‘the Executive Committee, complimen- 
tary to the Women’s State Temperance ‘Society, and 
substituting “a sentence indorsing the efforts of wo- 
man in her proper sphere—the social and domestic 
circles. The debate was very interesting, speeches 
pro and con being made by a large number of the 
members The proposition was adopted by a vote of 
62 to 59. 

Such a retrograde proposition could come from no 
person with so characteristic a grace as from an old 
school M.D. What earthly or unearthly motive he 
could have had for refusing the cheap recognition of a 
complimentary notice we cannot divine, unless it was 
to put such a construction on woman’s ‘“ proper 
sphere,” as to keep her off the track that runs into the 
medical profession. ‘‘ Out of sight, out of mind,” 
peradventure. 

But what was this complimentary sentence which 
Dr. M. was offended at, and which caused half a day’s 
debate? Its whole length and breadth is expressed 
in the following words. ‘‘ The State Temperance 
Alliance, and Woman’s State Temperance Society, 
which have been organized since the last meeting, will 
prove useful auxiliaries to this society.’ This is all. 
Not another syllable in the whole report about wo- 
man! Yet for this a large body of intelligent men 
from all parts of the Empire State, must take it upon 
themselves to remind woman that her proper sphere is 
“down stairs.” As temperance men we feel thor- 
oughly disgusted with the action, and heartily ashamed 
of the company of the sixty-two whose votes consti- 
tuted the majority in that convention. 


An Auutoratuic’s IpzA OF PuRE WaATER.—A 
medical correspondent of the Boston Medical Journal 
thus discourses of the water in Illinois :— 


“‘The most crystal waters of the Green Mountains 
do not exceed the limpid, clear, cool, delicious waters 
of Illinois. The country in all its broken portions 
abounds with springs in quality and quantity not to be 
surpassed in the world; and in the middle of the 
largest prairies the same delicious beverage, cold al- 
most as ice, may be obtained by making a well a few 
feet beneath the surface. Itis true that all the waters 
of the West are strongly impregnated with lime, which 
renders them somewhat hard ; but one soon becomes 
so accustomed to it as not to notice it. It is also not 
to be denied that it acts medicinally on the emigrant. 
But this is far more salutary than injurious, if it be not 
too freely indulged, and it soon ceases to exert any un- 
due influence on the system. I did not hesitate to in- 
dulge freely in its use, after the first fortnight, and I 
have never experienced the slightest inconvenience 
therefrom. Indeed, I do not believe so large a tract 
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in New England, or the Middle States, can be found, 
in the same extent with Illinois, which produces so 
much pure water and so easily obtained.” 

Here isa regular practitioner of the school we op- 
pose, telling us that water strongly impregnated with 
lime, is still pwre water. How many doctors are there 
in the orthodox ranks who know what pure water is ? 


EATING BETWEEN Meauts.—We republish the fol- 
lowing, for the purpose of pointing out what we con- 
sider an important physiological error :— 

TEMPERANCE—HARVESTING. 
To the Editor of the New York Tribune. 

You are an advocate of the Maine Law, and it is fair 
to infer a total abstinent from alcoholic drinks. Your 
paper is everywhere read, and everywhere has influ- 
ence. Haying and harvest are upon us, and there are 
many laborers who think stimuius indispensable at 
this season. Please give us, in The Tribune, an_arti- 
cle on the propriety of farmers substituting good Cof- 
fee or Tea (or both), sent forenoon and afternoon into 
their fields, accompanied by some of their wives’ good 
bread and butter, and hint to Temperance men the 
propriety of thus removing the ground for the charge 
of stinginess, which is very frequently made against 
them just now. Sans Nom. 

Remarks.—Our opinion of Tea and Coffee would not 
suit our correspondent ; though since their evil effects 
are almost wholly physical, and confined to the im- 
biber in person, we deem them greatly preferable to 
alcoholic potations. But we know well that laborers 
working and sweating in the fields from six or seven 
to twelve or one o’clock, and again from two to 
seven or later, want some refreshment between meals. 
A hasty lunch at half-past ten, and another at five, 
are excellent appliances to sustain a workman’s 
strength and spirits. Bread, butter, milk, buttermilk, 
syrup, with a fresh jug of pure cold water, will do far 
more good, if amply and seasonably administered, 
than any amount of stimulants, whether alcoholic or 
narcotic. 

There can be no question that wholesome food and 
drink are vastly preferable to stimulants or narcotics 
at any time. But we believe that, just in proportion 
as men labor severely, either in body or mind, should 
their habits of eating be regular, with a due interval 
between meals. The nervons influence cannot be duly 
supplied to the stomach to perfect digestion, as this 
is not a constant but a periodical functional action— 
and, at the same time, freely directed to the muscular 
system. The harder, therefore, a man’s labors, the 
longer period of rest should his stomach have between 
meals, within certain limits, and the more perfect and 
prolonged should be his bodily rest at the regular hours 
for eating. The “substitute”? we would suggest to 
invigorate and sustain the muscular system, is a longer 
“ nooning,” instead of shorter lunches. 


Brauries or Druceine.—The following paragraph, 
copied from the Boston Domestic Journal of Medicine, 
which, by the way, goes for electicism, and don’t deal 
in anything in the least injurious to the constitution, 
shows the intrinsic nature and character of the whole 
drugging system :— 

Correcrion.—In the last issue of the Journal, on 
page 105, the reader will notice that the receipt would, 


if administered according to direction, certainly pro- ‘ 


duce death. It would be well for all who do not un- 
derstand the nature of that prescription to mark it, so 
that it may not be heedlessly taken. The dose should 
have been one tea-spoonfull, once in six hours, and not 
one ounce. ‘The error originated in the Eclectic 
Medical Journal of Cincinnati. 

This is very consoling, certainly. The Eclectic Medical 
Journal, from which the prescription was taken blun- 
deringly and without examination, is an advocate for 
‘* selecting the good,” and “ rejecting the bad,” of all 
systems, while it repudiates poisons altogether ; and 
yet if an over-dose of its innocent medicine is taken, it 
produces death, just as the awful poisons of the allo- 
pathics would! Such are the consequences of building 
houses without foundations. 


- 


Hata is the greatest of blessings, because it in- 
: cludes all others ; itis also the simplest and most easily 
attained. 
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WHY IAM A HYDROPATHIST. 


BY 0. W. MAY, M.D. 





Over twenty years ago, while engaged in the prac- 
tice of medicine, (Allopathic of course,) in one of the 
most sickly districts in western New York, where we 
expected the sickly season and prevalence of bilious 
Fevers as regularly as they do the Yellow Fever in 
New Orleans; I had a patient, who each day from 
about 5 to 7 P.M., during the exacerbation was de- 
ranged, or what is generally termed light-headed, 
which would wear off as the fever grew lighter. This 
is a very common occurrence in the bilious fevers of 
the west. In one of these paroxysms he arose from the 
bed, ran out of the door and across the towing path of 
the Erie canal, and plunged in to get away from some 
imaginary evil. The coolness of the water reduced 
his fever and cured his temporary derangement, he 
came to himself when about midway the canal, saw 
where he was, turned and swam back again. When 
he got into the house, they took off his wet shirt, wiped 
him dry, put on a clean one, and he went to bed again. 
In about 20 to 30 minutes a fine sweat broke out and 
cured his fever in spite of his doctor. 

Finding him convalescent the next day, I was told 
what had taken place, and of course saw the results. 
This set me thinking on the subject, and there was no 
dodging the conclusion that it had been cured by get- 
ting into the water. 

In reasoning upon the subject for several days my 
mind was fully made up, that water was the appropri- 
ate remedy for fever, and a determination to try the 
experiment as soon as an opportunity occurred of test- 
ing it without the use of medicines. 

Within two weeks an opportunity occurred in the case 
of a little boy three years of age, fat and chubby, who 
had lain three days in a perfectly stupid comatose state 
and burning up with fever. Taking him out of the 


‘cradle, I poured gradually upon him nearly two pails 


of cold spring water before he showed any signs -of 
feeling, when he opened his eyes and asked, ‘‘ what 
are you pouring water on me for?” The father who 
had been frightened on seeing me pour the cold water 
upon his child, fearing it would kill him, seeing this 
result, laughed outright, and said that it “‘ was the 
first words he had spoken in three days.’’ Wip- 
ing him dry, he was placed in a cradle, and I sat by 
him to watch the effect. In the course of half an hour 
he began to show a little moisture under the eyes, and 
on the neck just above the clavicles, and in a few min- 
utes more was in a fine perspiration, which ended his 
fever. If this first experiment had failed me, I should 
probably never have tried it again, but the complete 
success of this confirmed my previous conclusions ; 
and from that time forth, I treated fevers with water. 
Neighbors and Doctors would sometimes say, ‘‘ he will 
kill his patients,’ but he never did, and what is more, 
they were cured sooner than by possibility they could 
have been in any other way, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that some of them would have died under the 
Allopathic treatment. Another advantage was, that 
when cured by water they were cured, and had ashort 
convalescence or recovered strength quickly, without 
leaving the system in a chronic state of disease from 
medication. I soon began to treat inflammations with 
water, not daring however, in some severe cases to 
trust entirely to it, or to omit bleeding, but the pa- 
tients got well. Several years afterwards when the do- 
ings of Priessnitz began to be told and noised about in 
this country—he had reduced it to a system, I had not 
—I was prepared to believe it a glorious reality ; it 
corresponded to my previous experience. Under these 
circumstances is it a marvel, that I should be a Hy- 
dropathist ? My friends think me enthusiastic on the 
subject. Why should I not be, when I see the system 
doing so much good, and relieving suffering humanity, 
when the old school of practice under which I took 
my degree, fails—I may say, utterly fails. When 
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some of my old brother physicians say to me, ‘ but 
do you not really believe, that Hydropathy is one 
of the humbugs of the day ?—a system of quackery to 
make money by ?”.—and are answered thut I most sin- 
cerly believe in its truth and value ; they seem to be 
astonished, or to think me labering under a delusion. 
But the time is soon coming, when they must adopt 
the delusion or stand aside for others, whose prejudices 
will not prevent their studying into and adopting the 
truth; or who will not from professional pride or bigotry 
condemn off-hand every thing, not in accordance with 
the assumed wisdom of the schools. 
Highland Home Water-Cure, July, 1852. 
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WATER-CURE IN THE WEST. 
BY J. H. COOK. 


I HAVE for the past six months been an attentive 
observer of the dietetic habits, the physiological igno- 
rance, and the quack-employing, drug-devouring of 
the people of ‘‘ prairie land,” and I feel as though the 
Water-Cure if it could be understood and appreciated 
by the people of the mighty West, would be a mighty 
saviour to this, too often, health-forsaken people. I 
find that wherever the Journal is read their confidence 
in the doctors very sensibly diminishes. I am nota 
hydropathic M. D., professionally, but I often prescribe 
and adminisier under that system and advise in regard 
to habits. I can assure you that water-cure is destined 
to prevail in this part of the countrygrapidly and ex- 
tensively. O, what a paradise this western world 
would present, if every family understood and prac- 
tised the principles of our glorious system. However 
efficient water alone may be in the prevention and re- 
moval of disease, it is perfectly obvious to my mind 
that hydropathists are doing more for public health 
by their attempts to keep out of the human stomach 
all improper food and beverages than water can, how- 
ever timely and judiciously applied without reference 
to habits. Doctors flourish and grow rich the world 
over, and especially in the West, because of pork, 
whisky, tobacco, tea, and coffee, in connection with the 
almost universal neglect of daily ablutions and proper 
ventilation. As unhealthy as the West in many parts 
has been, and now is, comparatively, yet if its inhab- 
itants would live upon its best food, breathe its air 
not more vitiated than it comes from the prairies, and 
drink as a beverage only its purest waters, they might 
bid defiance to nine-tenths of the diseases and doctors 
with which they are now infested. There are many 
places in the State of Illinois, where water-cure estab- 
lishments might be opened with profit to the propri- 
etor, and salvation to suffering humanity. The water 
in many places is, I think, as good as it is at some of 
the eastern establishments. The only obstruction is 
the want of capital and the right kind of men. Per- 
haps in no way could a man properly qualified, benefit 
this great State more than in'the promulgation and 
practice of this heaven-born system. Ye philanthro- 
pic hydropathists of the Hast, if you want a wide field 
in which to do good come to the West, not because 
doctors are so scarce here—no, no, but because ‘ fish- 
ers of men,’ saviours of men, are. I have long since 
abandoned the idea of trying to reform men morally 
until they were reformed physically, or to build, en- 
large and beautify the wpper story of the ‘‘ House I 
Live In,” before its basement or its soul’s encasement 
has become strong, healthful, and pure. God speed 
the day when water shall be considered, not by the 
religious advocates of immersion alone, but by all reli- 
gious sects far more indispensable to present salvation 
than to future, for ‘‘ If the spring put forth no blossom 
in summer there will be no beauty, and in autumn no 
fruit.’ ‘‘ Hodevery one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters,’’ is a ext which, though often preached from 
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) explained or applied. Many think that the doors of : 





ingress and egress into the human body are few and 
easily numbered, but I wish they might speedily learn 
that every one of the millions of pores of the body are 
but so many passages into and out of it, for the ele- 
ments and processes of human life and organization, 
and that by keeping these passages unobstructed, by 
the judicious, safe, and cheap application of water, 
would save millions from untimely graves. 


Monmouth, Til. 


a 


Purity or Resprrep Air.—Iqual in importance with 
the quantity of the air we breathe is its purity. It is 
melancholy to reflect on the hard necessity which com- 
pels multitudes to live, or rather stay, in the swelter- 
ing garrets and infectious cellars of cities, or on the 
cupidity of landlords who provide such tenements, or 
on that dereliction of duty in municipal authorities 
which permits theirexistence. Much of the evil, how- 
ever, may have its origin in ignorance. 
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THE COLD PLUNGE BATH IN 
HYDROPHOBIA. 


BY J. HW. STEDMAN, M.D. 


Tur season of the year having arrived when we 
are to expect more or less of that most terrible of all 
diseases, Hydrophabia, permit me to lay before the 
readers of the Water-Cure Journal the testimony of 
an allopathic doctor in favor of cold water. 

In the autumn of 1834, while practising medicine in 
the town of Durham, N. Y., I received from the lips 
of Dr. Dale, a very intelligent and enterprising young 
physician, then residing at a place called ‘‘ Head of 
the Delaware,” the following account: 

A young man who had been bitten by a small dog 
some time previously, was attacked with the. usual 
symptoms of hydrophobia. Dr. Dale was sent for, and 
I believe, one or two other physicians. As no suspi- 
cions had been previously excited in the mind of any 
one, that the dog was mad, no fears had been enter- 
tained concerning the effects of the wound, which was 
very slight ; and ‘consequently, no prophylactic meas- 
ures had been used. In this state of the case, what 
was to be done? Preventives were out of the ques- 
tion ; and as to curatives, nothing had ever been re- 
commended, in which confidence could reasonably be 
placed. As doctors and friends stood gazing upon 
the awful spectacle before them, alike powerless for 
good, the patient, meantime, suffering to his utmost 
capacity, the question was started by some one pres- 
ent, in view of the terrible spasms occasioned by the 
sight of fluids, ‘‘ What will be the probable effect of 
immersing the sufferer in a tub of water?’ This in- 
guiry was discussed by the friends, the proposition 
being strongly favored by my friend Dr. D., and the 
decision finally made, that the water should be tried. 
The excitement and heat of the system being great, it 
was agreed that the water should be cold. A large 
trough was obtained from a blacksmith’s forge near 
by, and filled with water from a spring or well, in 
which the patient was completely immersed. The 
spasms were truly frightful, for a short time; but 
soon they were less severe, and finally ceased alto- 
gether. The patient was then taken out, wiped dry, 
and enveloped in woollen blankets. This process was 
repeated, but how many times, I do not remember. 
THE MAN WAS CURED! 

The above story I repeat as it was told me by Dr. 
Dale, nearly eighteen years ago; and I have never 
doubted its truthfulness. The doctor was a man 
whose candor and veracity were beyond question. 
He died a few years after in the city of New York, 


‘X where he was fast securing that extensive patronage 
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to which from his character and attainments he was 
eminently entitled. He died before the introduc- 
tion of hydropathy into America ; but had he lived a 
few years longer, I doubt not he would have been one 
of the first to cast off the errors and delusions of the 
past, and embrace the truths of the New Dispensa- 
tion. 

At the time I received the above statement from 
Dr. Dale, I was groping my way amid the darkness of 
allopathy, nothing dreaming of the beauties of hydro- 
pathy ; yet, so great was my confidence in the doctor, 
and so philosophical appeared the treatment adopted, 
that I then resolved that if I ever should be called 
upon to manage a case of hydrophobia, J would give 
cold water a trial. I have not yet met a case, but 


should one come within the sphere of my operations, | 
I should employ the plunge, shallow, shower, or | 


douche bath, the wet-sheet pack, sweating blanket, 

&c., according to the circumstances of the particular 

case, with the utmost confidence of success. 
Ashland, N. Y., July, 1852. 








BROTHER'S ADVICE TO A SISTER. 


BY A ROVER. 


Ridge Prairie, June 26th, 1852. 
My pear Sister: While I ramble over these fer- 
tile prairies, and behold them clothed in all the beau- 
ties of the vegetable and floral kingdoms, permit me to 
breathe you a few thoughts in relation to some of the 


knowledge and conduct in regard to thess subjects, but 
cannot letan opportunity pass without expressing my 
views to one whose social amusements and communi- 
cations have ever cheered me on from the days of my 
infancy. 

You tell me so little about those Bloomer Costumes, 
that I almost fear you have abandoned their use. At 
all events, I hope you will never again submit to the 
horrible calamities which result from the use of ‘‘ con- 
sumption strings.” How can you suffer the crampings 
and pinchings of a cotton vice, when you know you 


are kindling a fire of disease, whose oppressive fiames ° 
shall continue to prey upon you thronghout your fu- » 


ture life? Moreover, have you not seen sickness and 
suffering enough among the older members of the 


family, to prevent you from such outrageous viola- « 


tions? Think of the misery they have entailed upon 
themselves by the violation of these and kindred phy- 
siological laws, and decide whether the ‘ pleasures ”’ 
of lacing counterbalance the pain. ‘‘ Pleasures of 
sin!’? What an absurd interpretation of human hap- 
piness! ITs it, can it be a pleasure, to be thought or 
said to have a beautiful form, when that form is ac- 
tually the reverse ? 

Female beauty, in my opinion, will allow a very dif- 
ferent explanation. If anything, throughout the whole 
expanse of material nature, from the finest grain of 
crystal sand, up, through all the various kingdoms to 
the ‘image of God” himself, reflects pure unsullied 
beauty in its countenance, a parallel may certainly be 
found in the form and countenance of a young woman, 
whose physiological and phrenological organs are fully 
and evenly developed, and have not been confined in 
the physical “stays’’ of vanity and fashion, or the 
mental “stays” of ignorance, perverted education, 
and silly beaux’ conversations. 

T would sooner think of loving and marrying a mem- 
ber of the baboon tribe, than make the first attempt 
to select a wife among those young ladies (nuisances), 
whose small, depressed vital organs, slender limbs, 
perverted minds, and supremely delicate features, are 
pictured and described by many of the popular 
novelists of the age. But enough of this. If your pre- 
sent position in regard ‘to these things demands 
my counsel in any way, it is probable that you need to 
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be informed of the right, and encouraged in its pur- 
suits. 

It is not for me to condemn the conduct of others, or 
tell them what course they shall pursue. All that I 
can do, all that I wish to do, is, to convey to others 
what I believe to be truth, and let them settle the mat- 
ter for themselves. It is a duty which I owe to you, 
and to every other individual whom that truth may 
have a tendency to instruct, and may God help me 
that duty to perform. 

“Knowledge lies at the foundation of all reform.” 
If you would know how to be useful and beautiful, and 
live in obedience to the laws of your being, study the 
writings of some modern Physiologists. Read all the 
publications of Fowlers and Wells, and other instruc- 
tive books and journals which you have access to. 

I believe you have long been convinced the Bloomer 
dress is the most convenient and healthful in its 
tendency, of any dress you can wear. If your love of 
approbation is so strong, you cannot bear the hisses of 
the “‘ offscourings”’ of society constantly, you could 
wear the old costume a part of the time, until your 
fluctuating vanity can be overcome. 

Your wounded pride would then have times to heal, 
and the oppression of long skirts would be made so 
clear to you, every time they were worn, that the 
Bloomer would continue to become more and more at- 
tractive. 

Young men are met with the same difficulty in wear- 
ing their beards, that ladies are in wearing the 
Bloomer Costume. I am acquainted with several, 
who openly avow their belief that it is wrong toshave, 


dugies of life. I entertain great confidence in your own ' and would abandon the use of the razos at once, were 


it not for the persecutions it would bring upon them 
from society. I can sympathize with you in this re- 
spect. And perhaps the course which I take may not 
be uninteresting toyou. I have not hada razor to my 
face since February last, but how much longer I shall 
continue so,I cannot tell. Nature tells me it is wrong, 
and every time I have shaved, I have felt the effects of 
that wrong. But if the time ever comes when the 
scorns of society are harder to bear than the inflictions 
of Nature, I may commit the ‘‘ unpardonable sin” 
again. My motto, however, will be onward, and I 
hope ere long that the world will permit me and all 


> others who wish, to rid ourselves of the contemptible 


practice. 

The great error has been with reformers, in their at- 
tempting to get rid of too many sins, or too great a 
sin at once. In consequence of their being unable to 
remove the whole load at once, they despair of moving 
any part of it. 

I have seen individuals and families (some in the 
West) who tell me they “‘ once practised bathing once 
a day, drank no tea or coffee, eat very little animal 
food, and lived principally upon choice vegetables and 
fruits,and Graham bread. But now they can live from 
one week to six months without even bathing, and 
anything that human beings ave known to eat, from 
green cucumbers to old ‘salt pork,’ may be consid- 
ered a part of their diet. Their pantries would also 
make good substitutes for drug-shops. They say wa- 
ter may be very good for some folks and in some cases, 
but I think it hurt me. Animal food may injure some, 
but I think I need a little. Medicines may injure in 
some cases, but sometimes I have a very severe attack 
of an old chronic disease, and am obliged to take very 
powerful medicines to throw it off. Tea and coffee 
may be injurious to some, but I should have the head- 
ache all the time if I did not drink them.” 

Now what was the real, the awful difficulty with 
these persons? Js their conclusion the only one that 
any reasonable individual could possibly arrive at ? 
Most assuredly not. Their neighbors and friends 
about them, were not prepared for such a dose of rad- 
icalism, and soon commenced “ pointing their fingers 
at them.” They (neighbors) told them, they were 
depriving themselves of the “ necessaries of life,” and 
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the influence of a strong popular current in con- { 
nection with their appetites, which had not then be- } 
come unperverted, induced them to believe it. If } 
their aim had been to improve gradually and ‘‘ keep 
it up” constantly, no such result would ever have en- 
sued. 

Let the man who uses ardent spirits freely and con- 
stantly, ‘‘ break off” using them at once, and what 
would be the result? No doubt he would have the 
head-ache, and various other aches, which these expe- 
rienced reformers complained of. But yet, that would 
not prove that ardent spirits ‘‘might injure some,” 
and he always “‘ needed a little.’ It never should be 
supposed, that the devil can be taken in his wild state, 
and killed in an instant. He must first be deliberately 
pursued, and ‘‘ worked” into a corner—a large rope 
must be thrown over him and tied, and when he is so 
confined as not to be able to endanger any one’s life in ; 
his dying deliriums, then is the time to strike the fatal ; 
blows. I would not for a moment wish to cripple the ° 
progress of reform. Let each and every individual 
attack such sins as he can master, and when he has 
subdued them, attack others. Whether it be in the 
adoption of an improved costume,—an improved diet 
—an improved system of curing disease, or any of the 
numerous reform movements of the age, let us all, } 


* Go ahead, look backward never, 
Onward be the cry ; 
Fight truth’s battles—never, never, 
From the contest fly.” 


Care not for the world’s applauding, 
Think of something higher, 
Strive to serve the heavenly Father ; 
Preach, with holy fire.” 
YOUR BROTHER. 








A TRUE PROPHET. 


AN eminent member of the legal profession writing 
from a western state, says :—‘“‘ I wish to say to you that 
the water-cure treatment of diseases is, in my opin- 
ion, destined to come into general repute ; and finally, 
to supersede the use of drugs. 

For many years past, I have been a pretty liberal 
patron of the medical fraternity—having a pretty large 
family—and believing in the skill of medical men, and 
much away from home—a lawyer by profession and 
practice—my plan has been, to have the doctor called 
in, whenever the disease seemed to be assuming an 
aspect beyond our skill—and the more especially have 
I been prompted to this course, from the fact that we 
have medical men occupying high standing in their 
profession. The physician who has regularly attended 
my family for a series of years, is a gentleman of high 
character in his profession ; and though I have, by no 
means, lost any degree of confidence in him, I must 
confess I have lost much in what is called medical sci- 
ence, a8 embracing the drug system. 

I subscribed for your Journal last spring, and at the 
same time sent East by one of our merchants and 
procured a Water-Cure Library. These I have been 
reading, as leisure would permit, and the result, most 
unexpectedly to myself, is, that I am thoroughly con- 
vinced of the decided superiority of the water-treat- 
ment of diseases over that of the drug system—in fact, 
my mind has come to the conclusion, true or false, 
that all diseases of a curable character, can be best 
remedied by the water-treatment—and I shall act ac- 
cordingly. I neither calculate to take, or suffer to be 
taken in my own family, another dose of strong medi- 
cine. I have already, for the last four weeks, been 
experimenting in, perhaps, a dozen cases among my 
own household, including bowel complaints, chronic 
rheumatism, &c., &c., with the most unbounded suc- 
cess—and have not failed in a single instance. Suc- 
cess attend the cause and its hasty and wide diffusion 
throughout the inhabited globe.” 
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WATER IN TYPHOID FEVER. 


WHILE I was residing in St. Johnsbury, Vt., the fol- 
lowing circumstance occurred : 

In the same neighborhood where I was living, a 
gentleman was dangerously sick of typhoid fever. As 
is usual in this disease, he was a great deal of the time 
deranged ; and in one of his fits of insanity, while the 
watcher was out of the room for a few moments, 
jumped out of bed, ran to a pond near the house, and 
plunged into it without so much as saying to his phy- 
sician, ‘‘If you please, sir!’”? It was probably ten or 
fifteen minutes before his friends succeeded in getting 
him back to the house. They were almost frightened 
to death, supposing he could not live an hour. Two 
allopaths were immediately sent for, and notwith- 
standing what they did for him, his plunge-bath was 
soon followed by a turn of the fever, convincing some, 
at least, that it was far more efficacious than the pre- 


» scriptions of the two or three weeks attendance of a 


celebrated allopath of the place. I believe the above 
is substantially correct, and among thousands of 
incidents of the same kind, ought it not to open our 
eyes to the worth of one of the best medicines in the 
world? And yet there are those who will feed on 
pills and calomel and quack panaceas for many years 
to come. Nothing so simple, as to wash and be clean 
is equal to the quarter and half hour doses of which 
they are wholly ignorant. They love the mysterious 
medicine. The dark sayings and ominous nods of 
the family doctor are too weighty to give place to 
plain truth. I verily believe that if the penalty was 
death for killing in the administration of medicine 
and the dead could testify, (and who knows what light 
may be gained through the agency of spiritual rap- 
pings ?) that one half of the disciples of the old school 
would have to make an earlier exit than would suit 
their moral preparations for such a change. 





Reviews. 


By R. T. Traut, M. D. 


Hints on THE REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS; ‘THEIR 
DISEASES, CAUSES, AND CURE, ON HypropaTrHic 
Princir.tes. By James C. Jackson, M.D. New 
York: Fow.ers and WELLs, Publishers. 





There is no subject within the compass of human 
knowledge more intrinsically important, nor more in- 
timately connected with the health, happiness, reforma- 
tion and progress of the human family, than the uses 
and abuses of the sexual functions. It is true, much 
has been written on this theme by the medical profes- 
sion; but, unfortunately, most of it has been written 
for the profession, and the people are but little better 
or wiser in consequence. 

‘« Hydropathic writers °—I quote substantially from 
the newspapers of the day—‘‘constitute a new era in 
medical literature.” Believing that all things are 
according to law and order—that ignorance is the 
evil, and knowledge the remedy for the multitudinous 


infractions of the laws of order which everywhere pre- 


vail, they, unlike the technical jargon of the “ old 
scheol,” deal in plain, direct, straightforward lan- 
guage, adapted to the common understanding, and 
comprehensible by all who are willing to think. They 
are peculiar in telling precisely what they think, and 
in such a way as to be understood. 

Dr. Jackson is widely known as one of the most ear- 
nest and eloquent advocates of the ‘‘ new system,”’ and 
for ** plainness of speech ” he is not surpassed: hence 
the public will expect, when he sends forth a book, to 
find its contents useful and instructive. They will not 
be disappointed; and the subject chosen, though not 
well calculated for a display of authorship, is precisely 
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that on which information is most needed ; for herein 
emphatically are the people perishing for lack of 
knowledge. 

Though limited to forty-eight pages, its ‘‘ hints’ 
embrace a wider range of topics than most persons 
j would suspect from its title. Manhood and woman- 
: hood, in regard to their relations, rights and duties, 
} are considered; the doctor, in relation to his qualifica- 
’ tions and character, is discussed ; and even the clergy- 
; man receives a chapter of wholesome advice and well- 
pointed instruction, relative to hts particular duty and 
position in the world as a reformer. 

The Water-Cure brotherhood will hail this little 
work as a valuable accession to their stock of ** good 
books ;”’ and the people at large will find each of its 
many ‘‘hints” to be the true corner-stones whereon 
they may build substantially the Temple of Lifwe. 
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Miscellany. 


GOSSIP FROM BOSTON. 


BY NOGGS. 





QuITE a cat-astrophe happened in Providence to one 
of your subscribers, a gentleman of some celebrity in 
the law, and of exceeding great usefulness in the 
medical world ; he being, without exception, the most 
competent practical physician in the whole of that 
doctor-ridden city—albeit he makes no particular pre- 
tensions to being a doctor—but, being one of the first 
to embrace the principles of the Water-Cure, his 
philanthropy has caused him to be ever ready to lend 
5 a helping hand to his suffering neighbors ;—and many 
‘ and many are the lame, the halt, and the sick unto 
| death almost, that live to bless him fora renewed lease 

of life and health, long after they had given up ever 
being anybody again, victims of licensed quackery. 

‘> And many are the curses annually bestowed upon 
| him by the ‘‘ faculty,’? who think that a man has no 

right to cure even his own son, unless he has a 
; “‘diploma!”’ God forgive them for their wilful per- 
‘ sistence in evil-doing, when the examples of such as I 
{ am describing are constantly before them, showing 
’ those who will see that the simplest way in doctoring, 
; as in everything else, is best. But, speaking of the 
; cat’s-trophy, the case was this:—Mr. A.’s cat got 
| wedged in under a door; and Mr. A., in the same 
spirit that prompted the democratic nominee when he 
invested a cent for candy to give a poor destitute boy, 
| went to her relief; and she (more like a human than 
a dumb critter) up and bit him—and severely, too! 

3 Dr. K. says he came very near having the hock-jaw, 
; the wound being deep, and in among the tendons ; but 
he thinks he had got over the worst of it when he was 
‘ there, although, when they sent for him, his friends 
| thought he would die; and his wife insists upon it— 
Q 





and I know of no better judge—that he would inevita- 
bly have perished, had it not been for the prompt and 
faithful application of the Water-Cure.—Oh, woman! 
(one with brains, more especially) a ministering angel 
thou! What should we poor men do without you 1— 
Don’t attempt to answer. 

Mr. A. suffered most from a sense of burning at the 
pit of the stomach, and spasmodic action of the muscles. 

Query: Was the cat’s bite any worse for being mad 
to think she couldn’t get away ? 

And which would have been best, hot water or cold, 
to immerse the hand in at the time it first happened ? 

T am happy to say there is a very liberal spirit in 
the city here towards Hydropaths among the faculty, 
though they still despise, as heartily as ever, the Ho- 
moeopaths. 

The ‘* Medica] and Surgical Journal ’’ of this city, 

’ (which, in Dr. Smith’s hands, means something,) 

lately published, without comment, an able and most 
excellently well written article on enteritis, by Dr. 
Hoyt, the Hydropathist, and one of the tallest doctors, 
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physically and metaphorically, met with. Dr. K., in 
consultation, the other day, in a very bad case of in- 
flammation of the eye, had the magnanimity (which 
sticks in Dr. K.’s crop yet!) to advise a continuance 
of the Water-Cure, and nothing else, or next to 
nothing. 

(The patient is nearly well of it now.) 

There are some of the old school, though, who are 
way back in the dark ages, and won’t try to see or 
know anything, only just what is in accordance with 
the doctrines taught years ago, when they were edu- 
cated. 

One of these old-fashioned fellows lately salivated 
an extremely delicate young man, of this city, within 
the first three days, in a case of typhoid fever, so 
badly, that he could not speak the truth for a week, 
without saying his mouth and tongue, &c., were awful 
sore !—this, too, without the slightest provocation on 
the patient’s part ! 

The man was simply worn down with business, the 
heat and carelessness, errors in diet, &c., and nature 
‘‘hauled him up for repairs ;”’ and all he wanted was 
a fair chance and time enough, and she would have re- 
cruited his energies, and brought him out as good as 
new. But this dear, delightful dealer in pills and 
pukes couldn’t forbear bringing his mercurial battery 
to bear on his poor devoted system. But out of evil 
eame good; for his friends—who were folks !—insisted 
upon his having some kind of decent treatment, and 
persuaded him to send for a Hydropath, after writing 
the Allopathic mercury man a polite note, explaining 
matters. He, however, was ‘‘as mad as a hatter ;” 
and any one would have thought, if they had heard 
him talk to the poor fellow after he had got into the 
pack, that the doctor was the one that had been mal- 
treated, instead of the patient ! 

Talk about ‘‘assault and battery!” If this did not 
come under that head, I don’t know the meaning of 
the term, Forever admitting the truth of Allopathy ! 
it was a wicked waste of a man’s comfort and energies, 
to say gothing of poisoning his system forever, just 
because the poor man had a simple fever. 

One thing, though, the doctor proved himself—a 
prophet, and he ought to have the praise of it. He 
told the patient, after he had vented his spleen, that 
he ** would find out which system was best by the time 
he got through.” 
four hours, too; for the wet sheets, &c., compared 
with the treatment he had been receiving, was as the 
scratching of a pig's back to the cutting off of his 
head! This comparison is rather low, I'll admit; but 
the subject of which I speak is very suggestive, to say 


the least, of low comparisons ; in fact, the practice of 


such an old ignoramus as I have referred to ought to 
be ridiculed in every way. 
Query : Does a man, 60 years old, know better than 


to practice thus? If so, the Lord be with him; if 


not, it is no matter who’s with him. He is not fit to 
have the lives of his fellow-beings in his hands. 


—_—— 


ANOTHER ConVERT FRoM ALLoPpaTuy.—‘‘ Having 
been, for nearly two years past, a reader of your 
valuable journal, The Water-Cure, I now consider 
myself a life subscriber. I notice, in almost every 
number of the journal, cases of home treatment re- 
ported, and thought perhaps it might not be amiss to 
contribute my mite in that department. On the 5th 
of September, 1845, I gave birth to my first and only 
child, having for months previous suffered everything 
(I might have said) but death itself. For the space 
of one week, nothing occurred, as | recollect of, worthy 
of note. Then taking a sudden cold, together with 
over exertion, I was seized with a most violent inflam- 
mation of the uterus; the soreness being so great, that 
a slight pressure of the hand seemed intolerable. ‘The 
physician was sent for, came, examined the pulse, ard 
found it some over 130-- pressure upon the lungs very 
great. He immediately ordered a mustard-seed poul- 


And he did !—in less than twenty- 
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tice, which covered nearly over the whole chest and 
abdomen. In the next place, I was bled; but how 
much, I cannot tell. I then took three potions of 


$ jalap, and was then told to try and get somo rest. I 


should as soon think of sleeping in the midst of a 
burning fiery furnace as the place I was thenin. By 
some accident or other, the bandage came off from my 
arm ; and how much I suffered from loss of blood, the 
Lord only knows. Suffice it to say, I fainted; but 
how long I lay in this condition, J cannot tell. For 
three days I lay unable to move or be moved ; my life 
was despaired of by my friends ; and I myself saw no 
relief but in death. My child lived but five weeks. 
At the time of its death, ] was carried down stairs to 
attend the funeral, but was so weak that I could 
scarcely walk across the room without fainting. While 


$ up stairs, water and air were kept almost wholly from 


me: after getting down stairs, [ had all the water I 
wished to drink, together with plenty of good fresh 
air, as I was where I could help myself; I requested 
no favors of any one in that respect. I soon became 
better ; but instead of being cured, my disease took 
upon itself the chronic form, which lasted about four 
years. I will not undertake to say what medicines, 
or how much, I took in the time; I tried all kinds. 
Two years ago, last winter, I was taken with a severe 
cold upon my lungs, which tended to aggravate all my 
former difficulties. The inflammatory pains were very 
great, and the physician was again sent for; but, 
instead of being bled, blistered and physicked, as in 
the former case, he ordered the coldest water that 
could be found ; to have cloths wet in it, and changed 
as often as once inevery three or five minutes. In less 
than half an hour, all pain had ceased. [ still con- 
tinued the use of water, in its various forms, for the 
space of six weeks; I wore the wet jacket, together 
with the wet girdle, night and day ; taking sitz baths 
and a wet sheet pack, as often as the case required. I 
had the same physician that I had four years before ; 
but in that time he had become a hopeful convert to 
Hydropathy. I will only add, that what drugs could 
not do in four years, the Water-Cure did in six weeks. 
Although I am far from well yet, I trust that Iam now 
rid of that most distressing complaint, inflammation 
of the uterus. m.”—[Athol, Mass. 


Causes oF THE PREMATURE DEATH oF METHO- 
pist Ministers —In the Water-Cure Journal for 
June there is an article, headed ‘‘ Methodist Ministers 
Shortlived.”? Since my arrival in this country, three 
years since, I have frequently, in my own mind, been 
led to draw a comparison between the health of Me- 
thodist ministers here and in England. Having been 
a local minister for several years, 1 have had good 
opportunities for observation, and I have at length come 
to the conclusion, that many ministers in this country 
do not live out ‘‘ half their days.’? I have only met 
with one or two ministers in America who appear to 
enjoy good health. They appear, almost to a man, to 
be affected with bronchitis, bilious disarrangements, 
or incipient consumption. To myself, this is no diffi- 
cult problem to solve. The causes I conceive to be 
the following : 

Ist. Living on too highly concentrated food, dishes 
fried in fat, fine flour, &c., &c. Methodist ministers 
live probably full half their time at the houses of their 
members and friends, who always prepare for the 
occasion (what the good peopie ignorantly suppose) 
‘the best dict ;’? and the ministers, in such cases, 
must either eat highly indigestible food or none ; and 
ministers generally would rather partake of such food 
than give a hint to their friends that they would prefer 
something plainer. Besides, the majority of families 
are so fixed in their dietetic habits, that, for a minister 
especially, to give any hint upon the subject, would, 
in many cases, be taken as an insult. Such is the 
force of habit and ignorance with which ministers in 
most places have to contend. 
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§ 2nd. Inpiscretion.—Under this head I class long 
and loud preaching—in many cases, ‘ sereaming.””— 
3 Mr. Wesley (whom no person ever thinks was deficient 
; in zeal) remarks: ‘*I never scream; I dare not; it 
’ would be a sin against God and my own soul.” And 
3 why? Because he knew it would injure his health, 
; and consequently shorten life. When I hear a minis- 
ter Screaming during the whole of a long sermon, I 
put him down as a person whose education for a min- 
ister is rather deficient ; who has, in fact, more heat 
than light ; whereas every true minister ought to pos- 
} sess both “ light and heat.” Preaching in crowded 
} school houses, which have no means of ventilation, 
; and the atmosphere being rendered more impure still 
} by stoves heated nearly red hot—protracted meetings, 
continued until midnight—studying by night, instead 
of day—neglect of early rising, &c. 
3rd. Ne@Lect or Puysicat Out-poor ExERCISE.— 
Few ministers think they can reach a congregation, 
; even at the distance of only a mile, at any season of 
the year, without a horse and buggy. A carriage has 
> its uses, no doubt; but to see a minister require a 
carriage to reach every appointment, appears to me 
‘‘rather effeminate.” Walking or riding on horse- 
back, in a majority of cases, would be far better. The 
> latter, Mr. Wesley (who spoke from personal experi- 
} ence) says, ‘is one of the most healthful exercises in 
‘ the world ; and, in many cases, if continued for several 
weeks together, will cure a true pulmonary consump- 
° 
y 


‘ 


tion. I could add much more, but prefer ‘‘ multum in 
( parvo.” Yours, &c., Tuos. L. Nortu. 
: Middleton, Dane Co., Wisconsin. 
Wasuine Out THE Drues.—An Illinois correspon- 
{ dent writes :—I herewith send you sixteen subscribers 
for the ‘* Water-Cure Journal,” five for the ‘* Phreno- 
logical Journal,’’ and one for the ‘‘ Student ;” also, 
the amount of their subscriptions. 

I notice, in your June number of the ‘‘ Water-Cure 
Journal,” that you offer one dollar’s worth of books 
for a club of the above size, as a premium. You can 
mail me for this, ‘* Hydropathy,”’ or “ Water- Cure.” 
I also send you two dollars fifty cents, for which you 
will be so kind as to put up and mail with the above 
book, the ‘* Water-Cure Manual ;” “‘ Expertence in 
Water-Cure,” by Mrs. Gore Nichols ; Water-Cure 
for Women in Pregnancy, and Lectures on Hygiene 
and Hydropathy, by Houghton. Prepay the postage 
with the balance; and if there is any left, send me 
some small work to make the change, as near as con- 
yenient. Three years ago, Messrs. Publishers, I com- 
menced reading some numbers of the ‘*‘ Water-Cure 
Journal,” which were loaned to me by a friend. Two 
years ago, I bought owt one of the old subscribers to 
the Journal ; and last year, I subscribed for it myself, 
and must say that it is the most welcome of any peri- 
odical that visits my house. I have been married but 
one year anda half; and early in our outset in the 
married life, my wife and self put in practice the prin- 
ciples, not only in bathing, but in eating. This course 
kept us both well, and carried my wife through her 


“man midwife,” with but little pain, and found her 
the happy mother of a fine, healthy, whole son. In two 
or three days she was up again, without sore breasts 
or impaired health, in any form. We both feel under 
a thousand obligations to the knowledge which we 
have received from your Journal for almost all this. 
Tt is really heart-sickening to see the cases of drugging 
which are perpetrated in this region. Poor little spe- 
cimens of humanity, drugged into life, upon which 
they enter with a low, piping wail of despair, drugged 
through life, and finally, in a few months, drugged 
out of life into another and a better, where drugging 
is unknown, there to live in immortal beauty and 
health, beside those crystal streams which flow fast 
by the throne of God; while the poor bed-ridden 
mother languishes for months, and at last, when re- 
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stored to the world, bears upon her constitution the 
terrible and lasting evidences of the trial through 
which she has passed. The bright eye of her girlhood 
is gone; the rosy cheek and buoyant step have dis- 
appeared forever. 

As neighbors and citizens, 1 admire and welcome 
many of the regular faculty to my family circle ; but 
in their professional capacity, with the help of cold 
water, proper diet, and the smiles of a kind Providence, 
they shall never enter my doors. The principles advo- 
cated by you in the Water-Cure Journal are fast gain- 
ing ground here. Next year we will send you jifty 
subscribers, note it. 

Repty to Rerecca Roxana.—May a working 
woman be allowed to say a word in behalf of the 
right? I am a reader of the Water-Cure Journal, 
and prize it far above any other reading I have, not 
excepting even the ‘‘ Book of Books ;”’ | would rather 
go without my breakfast every morning a week in 
each month than give up the Journal. In our June 
number | find an article by Rebeeca Roxana ; I com- 
menced reading, and read on calling it capital, it was 
so good and true, till 1 came to where she speaks of 
destroying offspring ia the embryo state. This hurt 
my feelings, though [ do not pretend to say that 
women have not done this wholly of their own accord, 
yet I could not help thinking that, while she was de- 
nouncing with such unmeasured bitterness some un- 
fortunate women, and sending them to Botany Bay, 
she had better send some of the men along too, for it 
is well known that many men are anxious, and do as 
much towards destroying their offspring in that way, 
as any women. She shows by her own teachings that 
ignorance causes the feelings which drive them to do 
such deeds, that we inherit bad organizations from 
our parents, and mothers neglect to instruct their 
daughters as they should, consequently many enter 
the matrimonial state wholly unprepared for its trials ; 
then says, could they only see these things in their 
true light, they would change their course. Yet, after 
showing the causes, when she comes to talk of the ef- 
fects, she seems to feel as though the commission of 
such a crime sunk a woman so low as to be unworthy 
a more Virtuous person stooping to spread the cloak of 
charity over her. I am,as women sometimes say, ‘‘ a 
woman’s rights man’ to the very heart’s core, and I 
think the women have borne the great burden of pub- 
lic scorn, in relation to all wrong doings in the inter- 
course of the sexes long enough—moreover, we are all 
sisters and frail enough at the best; we have not all 
been tempted and tried under like circumstances. 
No doubt sister Rebecca has large conscientiousness, 
consequently a great horror of such crimes. But let 
us all be careful how we hold up the fault of an érring 
sister to the withering blast of public scorn, lest we 
drive her to lower deeps than she yet hasfound. Ra- 
ther say, let her that is without sin cast the first stone. 

I will not trouble you farther, hoping some one qua- 
lified to do the subject justice (if they have not alrea- 
dy) will take it in hand, and show it up in its true 
light. L[send this expecting you will do with it as 
may seem to you good; knowing it is imperfect, | shall 
not feel at all abused if it never appears in the Journal. 

Respectfully, A SUBSCRIBER. 


Tue Famity Puysician.—La Porte, June, 1852. 
A friend of humanity takes this occasion to express 
his firm belief in the virtues of water, as directed to 
be used in the Water-Cure Journal. 
bless God for the wonderful and speedy cure of seve- 
ral severe casesin my own family. In 1851 I com- 
menced taking the Water-Cure Journal, and the more 
I perused it the greater was my faith in its remedial 
virtues. In April, 1851, three persons in our vicinity 
were attacked with Erysipelas, and were attended by 
a celebrated Allopathic physician. Two soon died, the 
other barely escaping death after several weeks of se- 


I have reason to { 
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vere suffering, during which time a young man of the 
same family was taken down at my house, and treated 
in the same way with the same result; next I was 
taken myself, and while suffering severely, applied the 
wet girdle, my first experiment in Water-Cure, and 
that being more than I should have dared to do for 
any other person at that time. Astonished at tho re- 
lief obtained by that simple appliance, and wetting the 
head, [had the treatment for my case looked up in 
the Journal, and applied as there directed, and was 
well in three days from the attack. Next my wife and 
two boys were attacked with it, all in one night. The 
boys were promptly treated with pack sheet, followed 
by the shower, bandages to the neck and head, the 
wet girdle, &c. ; they were soon relieved, and in three 
or four days as well as ever without any medicine. 
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house and other necessary improvements, embowered 


in a grove of hickory and oak, all within one hundred 


My wife was rather opposed to much of the water } 


treatment for herself, and grew worse for two or three 
days, when I persuaded her to more thorough treat- 
ment; from that time the disease was checked, and in 
about a week she was about her usual business. We 
also treated our girl, five years old, in a severe attack 
of scarlet fever last week with perfect success. 

M. NEVINS. 


Aspuyxta From Lieutnxina, Hignuanp Mitis.— 
GENTLEMEN:—Your time and space are valuable, 


I therefore commence without introduction or apology. | 


On the 17th of this month, my two little daughters 
Were coming from school, one aged 11, the other 8: they 
saw a shower coming and went into the house of a 
neighbor to get out of the rain, and while there the 
lightning struck and tore off a part of one end of the 
house, went through the chimney, and struck the 
youngest girl, dead as they thought, for she was stiff 
as marble; but happily for the cause of truth, she fell 
into the hands of one who was acquainted with, and 
not afraid of cold water, and he continued to apply it 
faithfully, by douche and friction, for a half hour, 
when she began to show some little sign of life, and 
before the hour was up she vomited freely, and could 
say, the cold water felt good; she continued to have 
distressed turns through the night, but by the free use of 
cold water externally, and warm water internally, she 
soon recovered, except the use of her right eye, which 
I fear she never will have. Please drop a word in the 
Water-Cure Journal, if anything suggests itself to 
you concerning it. Had it not been for your invaluable 
Herald of Reforms, l should have sent for an Allopath 
with horse race speed. That you may through a long 
life continue to prepare the way of the Lord and make 
His paths straight, is the fervent prayer of a mother. 
EUS 


Water-Curr in Muisstssippr.—F. B. writes us 
from Ripley, Tippah county, Miss., when renewing 
his subscription for the Journal. He says :—I have 
now been taking the Journal 12 months, and have got 
all the numbers, except that for February, 1852, 
which you will be so kind as to forward at your earli- 
est convenience, as I would not be without it for five 
times its value : ] consider the Journal of inestimable 
value to us. By the judicious use of water, under the 
directions of the Journal, we have kept free from sick- 
ness. We have a fine shower bath, and it is freely used 
by the whole family. By the by, we have the best 
location for a Water-Cure establishment in the State 
of Mississippi. A fine spring of the softest water 
gushes out from beneath the highest ridge in North 
Mississippi. 


and fifty yards of the spring, which is strong enough to 
turn the above-mentioned mill and gin. Can’t you 
send us an enterprising, scientific Water-Cure doctor? 
He can make a fortune ina few years. There is so 
much fall in the branch, that the water could with 
ease be conveyed anywhere that it might be desired. 
The place [Prospect Hillj is six miles from Ripley, 
Tippah county, Mississippi, an exceedingly healthy 
location, and one of the most desirable places to live 
in all the Southern country. I might give an ac- 
count of some remarkable cures effected by the use of 
water, but suffice it to say, that Hydropathy is gain- 
ing ground rapidly in this section, and would soon be 
universally adopted, if the circulation of your Jour- 
nal extended to every fumily. 


VoruntTary TESTIMONY OF AN ALLOPATHIC Puy- 
sIcIAN.—Some good old fashioned conservatives 
charge ‘us with a little too much zeal ** for our new 
cause.” In defence, and by way of showing that we 
are sustained in our views by the honest ones of the 
*‘old school,” we often take occasion to publish 
Testimony like the following : 

Untonrown, Maryland, July, 1852. 

GENTLEMEN :—Enclosed you will find your prospec- 
tus, together with $—, for which I wish youto send the 
Water-Cure Jourual, to those addresses. Having 
been regularly educated an Allopathic physician, it 
affords me much pleasure to add my testimony in fa- 
vor of this excellent work. I look upon it as being one 
of the very best works now before the American peo- 
ple, as the only sure guide to health, temperance, and 
prosperity, and as a guide to the only rational and 
natural course of treatment in all forms of disease 
whatever. The powerful engines of destruction so 
popular among Allopithic physicians, must eventually 
become obsolete and disreputable before the mild, 
soothing, invigorating, and health imparting agents 
of the Water-Cure system. I will endeavor*on some 
future occasion to prepare for the Journal my expe- 
rience in the two systems of practices until which time 
you will beliove me one of your attentive readers, 

H. S. 


QuaRRELLING.-- Knox College, Illinois. — Messrs. 
Fowlers and Wells: Allow me, an humble fellow- 
laborer with yourselves in the work of reform, to make 
a single suggestion in regard to your valuable periodi- 
cal, of which I have been an interested reader for a 
considerable length of time, and, I hope, practised 
upon the principles which it inculcates for three years, 
with great advantage to my health and comfort. But 
while I have been edified and instructed by what I 
have read, I have frequently felt sorrow that you 


; should descend from your high calling of instructing 


> Water-Cure has nothing to fear from them. 


mankind to quarrel with doctors of the ‘* old school.” 
Its ad- 
vocates have only to diffuse far and wide its life-giving 


‘ and life-saving principles until drugs are forgotten, or 


Within one hundred yards of the foun- | 


tain, is the bath-house, the water being conveyed in . 
troughs into a box, the bottom of which is perforated . 


with holes. Within two hundred yards of the foun- | 


tain there is a mill and cotton gin, propelled by water > 
power, with an overshot wheel of twenty-four feet; . 
the fall is sufficient for a thirty-foot wheel. Around the | 


spring isa beautiful grove of hickory, oak, chestnut, 


pine and other forest trees. There is a fine dwelling | 





remembered only as things that were ; and if there is 
quarrelling to be done, let that honor belong alone to 
the regular practice, and, when they die from starva- 
tion, *‘ let the dead bury their dead.” 
r A SUBSCRIBER. 
[Drugs will never be * forgotten ”’ until a knowledge 
of their dangers, and of the false philosophy of the 
principles on which their employment is predicated, is 
diffused far and wide; and until then, we shall find it 
among our duties to ‘‘ quarrel with the doctors.” We 
have no fear of the truth, if we can only keep the 
quarrel ‘‘a-going” with falsehood. EDS. ] 
Smoxtne SeGars 1N THE StreETS.—This abomi- 
nable nuisance was first introduced by gamblers and 
blacklegs, and is still followed by that class, to the 
annoyance of every lady that walks in Broadway: 
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Silly, beardless boys, and dandy exquisites, imitate 
the worthy examples set them, and we are sorry to 
say that a few of more respectable standing have per- 
mitted themselves to be degraded to a level with the 
fashionably dressed sharpers who parade the streets 
and lounge about the hotels, where they lay in wait to 
entrap their victims. Let every man of sense break 
off this odious fashion. It is not American to insult 
or annoy ladies, and there can be no greater annoy- 
ance to them, than whifiing tobacco smoke in their 
faces, and poisoning the air with the fumes of that 
stinking weed. If decent men will only leave it off, 
the blacklegs and gamblers will soon be compelled to 
abandon it too, for the segar would then point them 
out, and their vocation would be in jeopardy. As it 
is, honest men, by smoking in Broadway, are in dan- 
ger ot being mistaken for these foul and obscene har- 
pies.—V. Y. Herald. 

{We think when the secular press thus boldly re- 
bukes the wicked sin of tobacco using, that all true 
religious preachers, editors and teachers, can do no 
less than to follow the good example thus set them 
by their worldly brethren. ] 


A VICTIM'S LAMENT. 


BY HORACE. 


THRovuGH youth’s bright morn till manhood’s dawn, 
TI bounded light o’er hill and lawn, 

With spirits blithe, buoyant and free, 

For Hygeia” fair then roamed with me. 


Her smile “‘ was morning’s brightest ray,” 
It cheered my heart full many a day, 
And in its light work was but play, 

So joyously passed time away, 


The rose upon her cheek did blush : 
Reflected thence, mine caught the flush, 
Which caused each nerve to thrill with joy 
Ineffable, that ne’er would cloy, 


My youthful rashness ] bemoan, 

That drove fair Hygeia from my home: 

I thought with me she e’er would dwell ;— 
Alack the day that broke the spell! 


O! Hygeia’s laws then had I known, 

In sunny days, ere health had flown ! 

Each statute strict I had obeyed, 

Then ne’er from me she would have strayed. 


How could J know her righteous law, 
When none were taught. and none I saw, 
And Fowlers’ works, all o’er the land, 
Then had not spread their influence bland ? 


To Doctor Physic quick I flew, 

Who all her ways, ’twas said, well knew: 
With charm of drugs, of virtues rare, 

He promised to woo back my fair. 


I used his charm with faith sincere; 
Then o’er my mind came vapors drear, 
And ev’ry nerve, of limb or brain, 
Became a telegraph of pain ; 


Muscle and strength wasted away, 
Till helpless as a child I lay, 

And all I was, homely or fair, 
Became the image of despair. 


Dear Hygeia, all this time in view, 

Now from my sight forever flew, 

*Mong groves and flowers for aye to dwell, 
Where purling streams their dew distil. 


O, had I strength, I’d rise and go 

Where Hygeia’s streams forever flow, 
And bathe me in their healing tide, 

Come forth redeemed, and claim my bride. 


By drugs exhausted, clothed in gloom, 
I sink thus early in the tomb, 

A sad example on my part 

Of what is termed the ‘‘ Heatina ArT” 


Kennedyville, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


* Hygeia, the Goddess of Health, 
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Water-CurE IN GrorGetown, Kentucky. — I 
herewith send you another list of subscribers for the 
Water-Cure Journal. I wish you to send me also fifteen 
copies of the Hydropathic Encyclopedia, by express. 
The people are thoroughly awake to the subject of 
Hydropathy here ; they are sensible that they have 
been drugged long enough ; they see the fatal conse- 
quences of calomel, producing as it does death or 
chronic disease. There are some six or eight physi- 
cians here, all of the old school, z.e., calomel Drs. 
One of them, however, has been a subscriber and reader 
of the Water-Cure Journal for the last four years, and 
has introduced the use of water in the treatment of 
almost all diseases with the happiest effect, particularly 
in the treatment of small-pox, and every other grade 
of fever; and what has pleased and astonished him 
is, he says, that under the Water treatment his pa- 
tients get right up, and are about almost immediately, 
which is not the case with the drug dic-stuff. He is 
doing much to convince the people that the Water- 
Cure is the thing, and he stands high in the estima- 
tion of the community as a citizen and physician. His 
influence will be felt most powerfully. The rest of 
them stand back, and are afraid of, if not opposed to, 
Water. I understand, however, that they are some 
of them trying it a little ; but they must soon try it 
a good deal, or lose their business. This is a very 
intelligent community, and most of them will think 
for themselves, and will not be drugged any longer. I 
am very truly yours, G. C. W., M.D. 


WateER-CurE IN Brooxtyn, Micuie¢an.—A corres- 
pondent, (Wm. H. B.,) writing from this pleasant 
place, says: 


‘Owing to the industry and energy of one of our 
ladies (Mrs. Ferris), you have many subscribers in 
and near this place. She has, however, been sick— 
sick almost unto death, and was told by a thing 
called a doctor (Allopath) that she could not live 
four days with the comp]®int with which she suffered. 
She did not, nor would not, take one particle of 
medicine, but followed Water-Cure strictly, as she 
understood it ; and, to the agreeable surprise of her 
friends, and the confusion of Dr. Allopath, she has 
entirely recovered, and is laboring hard to diffuse the 
principles of Water-Cure” 


[We shall ever remember the most interesting visit 
which we once had with our good, true and zealous 


- friend, Mrs. Ferris,—a very model of a woman, in 


all respects. She will not only live by her well- 
founded faith, but, when the lamp of life becomes ex- 
hausted, she will die by it ; nor permit experimenters 
to practice their arts upon her. Long may she live to 
do good in the world. ] 


Prouiric.—A female member of Dr. 8’s. church, 
having safely passed through her nineteenth accouche- 
ment, her husband sent the following note to the Rev. 
Dr. to be read before the congregation: ‘* Mrs. A. 
having been safely delivered of her nineteenth child, 
she with her husband would return hearty and un- 
feigned thanks to Almighty God for his great favor, 
and humbly asks him for a continuance of his bless- 
ings.” 

[So much for living in obedience to the Natural 
Laws. Wonder if this good woman ever took any 
“*pure genuine cod liver lard oil ?”’] 


Topacco AND THE CuurcH.—The Boston Investi- 
gator says:—According to the Rev. Geo. Trask, the 
American church is a tobacco-chewing and smoking 
concern. In a circular letter which he has addressed 
to the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, he has the following among other statements : 

“On the authority of Dr. Coles I would add, the 
American church annually expends $5,000,000 on this 
vile narcotic, and less than $1,000,000 on benevolent 
objects, or for the conversion of the world. ” 
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Wuat 1s uz Reserved ror %*—There is a lad of 


; only twelve years, W. H. Waddell, living at Poca- 


hontas, Arkansas, who in the spring of 1850, was 
stabbed, the wound thought to be mortal; the same 
fall was knocked senseless and cold by lightning; in 
the fall of 51 was run over by four mules and a 


; Wagon; last winter fell from the third story window, 


lighting upon a pile of stones; about six weeks since 
was shot, three balls entering his body. The hero of 
all these ugly accidents is still alive and healthy, be- 
ing reserved, doubtless, for some other kind of shuf- 
fling off this mortal coil.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

{ When the human system is unpolluted with noxious 
substances—such as tea, coffee, snuff and tobacco, 
rum, gin or brandy, it will not only resist disease, but 
will more readily recover when lacerated or other- 
wise injured. 


Trestimony.—M. R. S. of Pittsfield, Ohio, says :—- 
**| hail with joy the Water-Cure Journal, as it comes 
from time to time, as the bright harbinger of hope to 
frail nature, and although some seem to doubt the 
testimonies which appear on its pages, my own expe- 
rience teaches me to believe them. Being myself a 
victim (like many others) to drug doctoring until 
nearly on the verge of the grave, and given up by all 
human probabilities, and having experienced the bless- 
ed influence of the Water-Cure, I felt constrained to 
write. «lam practising it, as far as I am capable, in 
trying to gather up a shattered constitution through 
the directions in your Journal, and may it continue to 
be circulated until its pages shall make glad the heart 
of every individual in the land.” 





Tue doctors of Boston have raised their charges. 
Sickness will soon become one of the luxuries of life 
which a poor man cannot afford.— Carson Leugue. 

(Well, why should they not raise their wages? 
Who would do their work, and answer for it, at a low 
price? We think doctors should be paid quite as 
liberally as sheriffs for the same services rendered. ] 





Business Mutires. 


Ovr Booxs in Jowa —Western friends rejoice on the ac- 
cession of every new comer from the East, who carries with 
him the intellectual treasures of the Atlantic States. The 
demand for books in the West, on moral, physical, and in- 
tellectual education—and on all the natural sciences, is just 
in proportion to the rapid development and resources of that 
vast country, the future home of unborn millions. 

During the present season, several enterprising Eastern 
booksellers have removed to the West, and established book 
stores, through which much knowledge will be disseminated. 











R. M. Buryert, from Cayuga county, New York, has sup- 
plied himself with a stock of books, and opened a store in 
Muscatine, where our friends will find all works published 
by Fowlers and Wells. 





S, H. Burvert, brother of R. M., has located in Peoria, 
Illinois, Heisina fair way to build up a very extensive, 
useful, and profitable business in that place. 





Dantex C. Dean, in Pontiac, Michigan. 





Joserpu Keng AND BRoTHER, in Chicago. 





Lavriz AND Powers, in Akron, Ohio. 





La Duo AnD Rowner have opened stores in St, Paul and St. 
Anthony Falls, Minnesota, where we have recently shipped 
a new stock of books. All these we believe to be in success- 
ful operation ; while the demand and necessity for similar 
establishments in the thousands of villages and prospective 
western cities is every year increasing. Young men in the 
East! a glorious opening awaits you in the West, 
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Wx. H. BroxixenaM is doing a good business in Terre- 
haute, Indiana. 





Tue Woot Grower.—It gives us pleasure to call the 
reader’s attention to an advertisement, in our present num- 
ber, under the above title. Our Western friends, who are 
extensively engaged in the Wool growing and Stock Breeding 
interest, will find that work eminently useful, No other 
assurance than the name of D. D. T. Moors, its publisher, 
is necessary as a guarantee for its excellence or permanent 
continnance. 





Lenpine JournaLs—Formerly we advised benevolent 
subscribers, who were interested in the cause, to lend their 
journals to their neighbors, who had never read anything 
on the Water-Cure. Judging from the numerous letters 
which we receive from the “ borrowers,’’ in which they ac- 
knowledge their obligations to the person who placed the 
Journals into their hands, we infer that the practice is gene- 
ral; yet itis quite natural for subscribers to lend; when 
one has received decided benefit from any cause he desires 
that others may share the same blessing. Hence, the almost 
universal practice of generously lending the Journals from 
one neighbor to another. In the commencement of the re- 
form this was right and proper, especiaily when the borrower 
returned them promptly, unsoiled, to the owner. But, we 
submit, now that its GREAT UTILITY has become a “ FIXED 
FACT,” and the cost of the Journal reduced (in clubs) to half 
the price uf a bottle of Sarsaparilla, or Cod Liver Oil, and 
but atrifle more than is charged for a box of patent pills, or 
a pound of tea or tobacco, whether every man who can 
afford to employ a doctor cannot afford to subscribe, and pay 
for the Journal? However, when the individual is too poor 
to pay for tt, his more fortunate neighbors should contribute 
a few pennies each, and have the Journal sent free. We will 
always send sample numbers Gratis, and continue to furnish 
the Journals in clubs, at the present low price, whichis as 
near cost as it is possible for us to make it. Old subscribers 
will continue to make newconverts, even at the small sacrf- 
fice of lending and losing their own Journals, 





New Invenrions.—We are often requested, by distant 
friends, to give them information in regard to machinery, 
inventions, and so forth. We acknowledge a very deep in- 
terest in things mechanical, except ‘* body braces” and ‘* pa- 
tent pill boxes.’? Yet we are not so well ‘ posted up” on 
steam engines, flying machines, water-gas, fire-annihilators, 
and locomotives, as we are on MACHINES HUMAN. This de- 
partment of mechanism comes legitimately within our 
sphere—and it will give us pleasure to impart whatever in- 
formation, relating thereto, we possess. But we would most 
respectfully refer one and all of our mechanical friends and 
inventors to the publishers of the ScreNnTIFIO AMERICAN, 128 
Fulton-street, New York, who occupy the same relation to 
machinery, inventions, etc., that we do, to physiology, ana- 
tomy, and hydropathy. What a pity it is that one man 
can’t know and do everything—-but that is ‘‘ unpossible.”’ 





Gratuirous CircULATION.—Benevolent individuals are 
sometimes in the habit of subscribing for large numbers of 
temperance, religious and other publications, for the purpose 
of gratuitous circulation among those who either cannot or 
will not, become themselves subscribers. In this way, no 
inconsiderable good is accomplished. 

In our own work, there is great need of the same thing. 
The poor should be directed to the means of preserving 
health, which our Journal will do. The rich should be in- 
cited to take in needy children, and should be informed 
where they may be referred to children requiring their aid ; 
that our paper will do. Our subscribers are mistaken if they 
suppose everybody knows what they know of this movement. 
There are excellent people who have never heard of it. To 
remedy these evils our Journal needs to be more widely cir- 
culated, and large numbers to be sent forth gratuitously.— 
We cannot do all this ourselves. We need help. Who will 
extend the hand? 


[We quote the above—slightly altered—from a religious 
paper, only adding, that each suggestion is equally applic. 
ble to our cause.—Pus. W. C. J.] 








Gu Carrespondents. 


Lameness or THE Hir, Knexz, &c.—G, M., Cornish, N, H.—Your vo~ 
cation, which requires the standing posture all day, is against the success- 
ful treatment of your case at home. For this reason you will probably 
fail of a cure unless you go to an establishment for a few weeks. The 
bathing processes which seem to be more particularly indicated are, the 
wet-sheet pack followed by a moderate douche to the affected part, and 
tepid-half and hip-batba, 
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Insurep Back.—W. R., Tivoli, [Ml.— What treatment would you 
recommend a man who had his back injured some three years ago, and is 
now weak and swollen in the region of the kidneys?’ The hydropathie, 
of course. But if you have to apply hydropathy to that particular case, 
you must give us a particular description of the patient’s symptoms, and 
habits of life. No judicious physician can prescribe to the mere name of 
a disease, 

ParrraL Paratysis.—J. V., Brockville, C. W.—The hip and moderate 
douches to the spine, with the wet sheet pack once or twice a week, are 
the best water processes in your case, The diet must be coarse, extremely 
simple, and free from grease or much salt, 


Disrasx oF THE Lunos.—J, B. R., Larissa,—The Encyclopedia, under 
the heada of Consumption and Bronchitis, will give the principles which 
should regulate your management, Exercising the lungs moderately by 
deep, full, slow inspirations and expirations would be especially useful. 
The diet must be exceedingly simple and rather sparing. 


Pirzs,—J. M. P., Delaware, having got better of this disease by partial 
water-treatment, wants to know how to ‘‘drive off the disease so that it 
will never return,”? The easiest thing in the world, friend; easier in fact 
than to let it alone, Just live in all respects hydropathically—that is to 
say, healthfully, You say it is ‘hard?’ to leave off that nasty tobacco, 
Is it not also hard to have the piles} The ways of transgression are 
always hard, saith the good book. 


Maeneric Inrituencr—N. P., Mass.—Is it possible for a magnetic in- 
fluence to be left on the system of one who has been mesmerized for years, 
so as to cause a great amount and variety of suffering? It is possible to do 
much injury and cause many painful nervous affections by an excessive 
employment of mesmeric influences, especially if combined with unphysi- 
ologicial habits in other respects. The best method of restoration is a 
thorough course of water cure, in connection with some light occupation 
which keeps the mind 1uch but not fatiguingly employed upon it, 


» Broncurris.—Somebody whose name is withheld, requests, ‘Please 
name in the August number of Water-Cure Journal, the best dict for 
bronchitis!” Whoever the writer may be, he can find all the information 
he seeks in the Hydropathic Encyclopedia, 


Astuma.—A. W., Bristol—The wet-sheet pack, followed by the half- 
bath, dripping sheet, or douche, is undoubtedly the leading measure of 
treatinent in your case, The diet must be strictly abstemious and very 
plain, 

Saccuam.—S. H. R., Clockayille, N. Y.—% Will you inform me which 
is best as an article of diet, molassesf#Muscovado sugar, maple sugar, or 
loaf sugar? Will not compresses applied to the bottom of the feet, derive 
the blood from the head and lungs, and help equalize the circulation 1” 
There is but little difference between the first three sweets named; the 
last is the most objectionable, Compresses to the feet will act as deriva- 
tions to some extent, if well managed—-so as to secure reaction. 


Faunce or THe Bowrt.—A. A. B., Fayetteviile.—The hip-bath, pretty 
cold, once or twice a day, is the principal local appliance in the ease of 
your child, When you do not have plenty of fruits and vegetables, your 
children must eat coarse bread or be sick; there is no alternative, 

Goov Heattu.—J. §., Rockton, Ill.—“ Will you be so good as to give 
me directions how to get and keep good health!’ Certainly, and with 
great pleasure. Get the Hydropathic Encyclopedia, study it attentively 
and follow its teachings faithfully, 


Harr iy Morxrs.—Mary T., Indiana,—“ Will the extraction of the hair 
in moles produce more hair in the vicinity; and can it be prevented from 
growing !”’ It is the same with the hair of a mole as with that of the head, 
If pulled out or cut off it will grow again as it doea elsewhere: unless 
pulled out by the roots, which is rarely possible. There are no harmless 
methods of preventing its growths 

“A Constant ReapER”’ will find all needful advice in the works on 
Pregnancy and Childbirth, and the Parent’s Guide, both of which will be 
sent, post paid, for one dollar, 








Marivttes. 
OBJECTIONS TO THE NEW COSTUME. 


BY A BLOOMER IN PRAIRIE LAND. 





Havine experienced something of the opposition in regard 
to the new costume, and become somewhat familiar with 
many of the objections which it meets, as we mingie in 
society, we find a variety of opinions among the different 
classes of individuals who are its objectors, first among which 
we shall place persons of intelligence and refinement, ‘“‘ ladies 
and gentlemen”? in the true sense of the word, who meet us 
on fair and even ground, and assign various reasons for their 
objections; conscientiously believing that their opinions re- 
specting this costume are right, and that we, the Bloomers, 
are in error. Such opposers we respect ; we even love them 
better for their frank, open-hearted avowal of their opinion ; 
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but we have a conscience of our own to settle with, and 
though we regret to differ from them, yet we must necessa- 
rily do so in this respect. Next in order we place those of 
good and honest hearts, of intelligent and cultivated minds, 
yet ignorant in regard to the reasons for adopting this 
style of dress. They look upon itas a mere caprice of fashion, 
and oppose it violently. They have ever indulged a prejudice 
against what they term ‘‘ the extremes of fashion,” and they 
regard this as such; and not being aware that it involves 
principles of the last importance to the welfare of the human 
family, they regard it as ridiculousand absurd. Among this 
class we find many of high standing in society, and many ofall 
professions and employments, who, when they become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the cause of this reform, will award 
it their favor, and become its warmest advocates. 

As the two classes above mentioned comprise nearly all 
whom we are under the necessity of meeting with arguments, 
we consider that they bring all the objections to which a wo- 
man of elevated mind and independent principles need pay 
the least attention. But for the benefit of those who approve 
this style of dress, yet dare not adopt it for fear of the rid- 
icule to which it may subject them, we will present the 
other side of community. We will not omit to say, how- 
ever, that we regard the little detestable spirit of ridicule in 
such a light that we do not even consider it an opposer in any 
shape whatever. It is not the great and noble spirits of our 
world that brace their opinions with ridicule and jeers : these 
have arguments to defend their principles, have reasoning 
faculties to call into action, when they wish to overthrow 
evil, or perpetuate right and noble enterprises. But, for the 
other objections, 

First—the do-nothing part of community : those who have 
nothing else to do but to kill tame in the most fashionable 
and frivolous manner. ‘Those ladies who have nothing 
else to do but to carry their clothes, may trail long skirts, en- 
dure whale-bones, and budget cotton-batting, if they please: 
at least, some of us have no objections. We know they can 
afford to do it if any ladies can. If they do sweep the streets, 
they do not have to wash their clothes ; if they spoil a costly 
dress every day, their husbands or their pa’s are able to buy 
more ; and if whale-bones do cause them to faint sometimes, 
a servant is ready to scatter cologne, camphor, lavender, or 
whatever may be most agreeable, and endeavor gracefully to 
bring Madam or Miss out of a genteel swoon. If they 
shorten their lives by voluntary suicide, the welfare of society 
will not be affected by their exit. They are only drones in 
the world’s great bee-hive ; and when their transitory life 
is ended, their memory will pass away with their gaudy at- 
tire and costly equipage. Why should we heed ridicule 
from such sources as these ? How insignificant do such per- 
sons appear, compared with those noble hearts which are 
often found in the humbler walks of life, and even in the 
dark abodes of abject poverty !—that widow, toiling from 
early dawn till the midnight hour, to save her little ones 
from famine ?—that wife, care-worn, and weary with watch- 
ing, plying the needle with untiring assiduity by the bed-side 
of him who is soon to leave her without a protector in a cheer- 
less world ?—that daughter, whose only solicitude is to make 
the last hours of an aged parent peaceful and happy ; whose 
thinly-clad limbs tremble before the piercing winds of win- 
ter, while she earns fuel to warm the apartment, or bread 
for the lips of those she best loves? Shall we suffer the no- 
bler feelings of our hearts to be chilled into inactivity by the 
cold scorn of those who live for themselves alone, whose deity 
is gold, and whose highest aim is to fill a conspicuous place 
in fashion’s servile throng? Shall we wear a dress that de- 
forms,our bodies, ruins our health, and paralyzes our intel- 
lects, because the gilded butterflies of a day say that no wo- 
man of respectability ‘‘ will be seen in trowsers?” Reflect 
upon this, ye fearful ones of trembling hearts, who fear to 
adopt a Bloomer in the place of your long robes because Mr, 
Aristocracy will frown upon you when you pass his mansion, 
and his family will blot your name from their list of respect- 
ability. 

Are there any more opposers? Yes! there is the snicker- 
ing part of community, whose mirthful propensities cannot 
be quelled when they behold these ‘‘ queer-looking Bloomers,” 
Doubtless they may often be seen gazing from their windows, 
or casting glances across the street, while their countenances 
are illuminated with a sunny grin that might sit very grace- 
fully on the face of a baboon, but which must appear contempt- 
ible on the visage of beings capable of reason and reflection. 

Then we have the street-loafer blackguard, and the gen- 
tleman-fop. Two very formidable opponents these! The 
low vulgarism of the former may, perhaps, disconcert our 
purposes about as muchas the croaking of a frog would while 
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we were passing a mud-puddle. [Beg pardon for the com- 
parison—the frog’s pardon, though—for frogs’ notes are often 
musical and interesting ;—while for the serpent-hiss of the 
latter we have an established rule: When we meet a viper 
in our path, we take the other side of the street (not out of 
fear, but for contempt of the creature); so, when we hear 
the hissing of a human animal, we deem it advisable to step 
aside and let his snakeship pass, conscious the while of a 
mournful sensation at the contemplation of the loathsome- 
ness in which we sometimes see human nature clothed. } 

We would not advise any woman to revolt from the 
tyranny of fashion to which she has heretofore passively 
submitted, without first counting the cost. Let no lady ever 
adopt a costume which has so generally excited the ridicule 
of the light-headed part of community, and sometimes the 
hatred of profound thinkers, as this, without first making it 
a matter of conscience. Let her first settle it in her own 
heart, and remember that for all her doings, all her influ- 
ences upon society, she will be held accountable at the bar 
of a just God. If all will do this, they will have no mis- 
givings of heart with regard to what others may say about 
their course of conduct. They will seldom reflect upon the 
puny opposition that crosses their path, while they possess 
the consciousness that they have the encouragement of many 
of the noblest spirits in our land; that many hearts, yearn- 
ing with deep anxiety for the improvement of society, for 
the development of the nobler faculties of woman’s nature, 
and for the glorious triumph of Truth over Error, are en- 
couraging them with generous sympathy, and by their ex- 
ample bidding them never falter in the cause of this great 
reform, 


Mrs. EwIssHELM is opposed to any separate female organ- 
ization upon the temperance question. She thinks allcan be 
accomplished by uniting with the men in their conventions. 
—Cayuga Chief. 

[No doubt of it. So do we. We believe in uniting with 
the women in all good reforms. No exclusive or seperate 
organizations, We shall defend the “ Union.’’] 





GARDENING.—As gardening has been the inclination of 
kings and the choice of philosophers, so it has been the fa- 
vorite of public and private men ; a pleasure of the greatest 
and the care of the meanest; and, indeed, an employment 
and profession for which no man is too high or too low.— 
Temple. : 

[Women may— should engage heartily—in this most 
healthful, useful, and interesting, of out-door employments, 
Here she may strengthen her muscles, inflate her lungs, and 
at the same time produce that which will aid in sustaining 
human life—the choicest of fruits and vegetables. Let all 
good men prepare a spotof ground to be managed by women. 
Let them plant, cultivate, and harvest, each year, a garden 
crop. It will repay in health more than it will cost in pleas- 
ant labor. 





Business Courtesy.—Nothing more certainly marks the 
gentleman, than the observance of a uniform courtesy and 
kindness in the business of life. Such a bearing toward all 
men should be cultivated, till it grows to be ahabit. Surely 
kind words are as abundant and cost no more than harsh 
ones. Many a man has robbed himself of success by an aus- 
tere and haughty manner. Such an address chills those 
whom interest attracts, and it impairs a confidence, that 
might become almost fond. There is nothing like a gentle, 
quiet and polite mannerin business. Petulance and passion 
grow worse by indulgence, and utterly unfit their possessor 
for pleasant intercourse with his fellows. But every gentle- 
man has a right to demand and receive courteous treatment 
at the hands of those with whom he may deal. He is worse 
than a boor, who purposely and coolly refuses to extend it. 
Boston Investigator. 

[Can any body tell, why it is, that one young man suc- 
ceeds so much better in business than another? We venture 
the remark—that it is because of the superior affability and 
good manners of the one, and the boorishness, indifference, 
and unobliging disposition of the other. Let us ‘study to 
please,” and thereby add to the success and happiness of 
ourselves and others.} © 


——— 


Mito Weratner.—A rambler in Minnesota gives us a 
pleasant idea of the range of the thermometer in that region 
in the following stanza : 

The summer solstice brings its proper charm, 
Though ninety-eight aboveis rather warm. 
And in the winter we have frequent snow, 
And rather cool at forty-two below. 
_ 
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A CONGREGATION OF TOBACC@ WORSHIPPERS. 


The artist here represents “ Tum IDEAL AND THE ACTUAL.” 
The actual may be seen on close inspection ; the Ladies on 
the right, are ‘‘ going in” to the snuff, while one good mother 
on the left, may be seen ‘‘ pulling away,” ‘“‘Jike a dog at a 
root,’’ on an old fashioned ‘‘plug.’’ The IpzAt, which we 
cannot illustrate by engravings, may be imagined in the 
shape of a general ‘* hi-ketch-hoo, hi-ketch—ho,” ‘ kitchee,? 
when out come the pocket-hankerchiefs, spittoons, and such 
other necessaries as usually accompany a ‘‘regular’’ sneeze. 

We are assured by one experienced in the business, that a 
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good ‘‘Cud’’ ora ‘‘ big pinch,’’ will quicken the devotional 
principle, and enable the worshipper to pass through ‘ the ex- 
ercises’’ with much more energy, than it would be possible 
without. Let none suppose that we would do anything to 
detract from the “ spiritual’? well being of community, by 
these observations. We but illustrate the IDZAL AND THE 
Actua If ‘‘some folks’? who occupy high places, may 
hereby “see themselves, as others see them,’? our object 
will in part have been accomplished, and our labors not in 


vain. 





A Fasie For Pourricians.—TuHe KNickeRBocKER.—Old 
Knick never tires in the race for fun, novelty, wit, and news 
—that is to say, news in its own line! 


Fasvu.a u.—How not to get Elected to Congress.“ The 
Bull and the Ass were once candidates for Congress. The 
animals of the constituency being all assembled on election 
day, the Bull mounted the stump, and thus addressed them: 


“¢ Horned cattle, hogs, sheep, geese, turkeys, and ducks: 
I ask your suffrages because I believe I can serve the public 
better than any of the rest of you. Congress, as you all 
know, has become a mighty hard congregation. Col. Wolf 
and Judge Fox, Captain Panther and old Gov. Grizzly, are 
elected members of the next House, and unless you elect 
somebody who can’t be bullied down, your interests will suf- 
fer. Friend Horse here is a good sensible beast, but he has 
no talent for public bodies. He declines the nomination in 
my favor. As for the rest of you, there is not one who is 
fit for the post! Your sheep are cowards; your hogs are stu- 
pid and big-headed ; your turkeys, geese, and ducks, are little 
better than idiots, and would die outright if Commodore 
Hawk should whistle at you when you took the floor. My 
worthy antagonist here you know just as well as Ido. These 
old Federalists would fool him out of his ears. I can say 
nothing about myself. Ifyou think [can be bullied down by 
the whole menagerie, don’t vote fot me ; if otherwise, other- 


wise.’ 
‘The Ass then began in the most magnificent periods : 


‘6¢ My fellow citizens! When the Ro-o-o-man Empire was 
at the summit of its corruption, I do not think that such in- 
golence was ever heard. What! my courageous and heroic 
friend, the sheep are stigmatized as cowards ;”” these intel- 
ligent and candid swine are styled ‘‘ big-headed ;” and these 
geese and turkeys, whose gigantic intellects are the admira- 
tion of the known world, are covered with a flood of obloquy 
and vituperation worthy of the most corrupt period of the 
Roman empire! 

“‘ We cannot report the remainder of this grand harangue. 
Suffice it te say, that the Ass obtained the entire sheep vote, 
pig vote, and goose vote, and was elected. 

‘“MoraL.—This fable teaches that candidates for office 
should not call pigs pigs.” 

Matxz Law WantTep.—The following is an extract from 
the address of Judge Johnson, of Georgia, in sentencing G. 
D. Cornet todeath, for the murder, without ‘provocation, of 
W. W. Hailes, delivered on the 16th of September, 1851 ; 
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‘Nor shall the place be forgotten in which occurred this 
shedding of blood. It wasin one of the thousand ante-cham- 
bers of hell, which mark like plague spots the fair face of 
our State. You need not be told that I mean a ‘tippling 
shop—the meeting place of Satan’s minions, and the foul 
cesspool which by spontaneous generation, breeds and nur- 
tures all that is loathsome and disgusting in profanity, and 
babbling, and vulgarity, and Sabbath breaking. I would 
not be the owner of a groggery for the price of this globe con- 
verted into precious ore. For the pitiful sum of a dime he 
furnished the poison which made the deceased a fool, and 
converted this trembling culprit into ademon. How paltry 
this price of two lives! This traffic is tolerated by law, and 
therefore, the vender committed an offence not cognizable by 
earthly tribunals, but in the sight of Him who is unerring 
wisdom, he who deliberately furnishes the intoxicatin 
draught which inflames men to anger, and violence, an 
bloodshed, is particeps criminis in the moral turpitude of 
the deed. Is it not high time that these sinks of vice and 
crime should be held rigidly accountable to the laws of the 
land, and placed under the ban of an enlightened and vir- 
tuous public opinion 2?” 


Our PourricaL PLatrorM.—That the readers, voters, and 
patrons of the Watrr-CurkE JouRNAL, may be “‘ well posted 
up” in regard to this matter, we take this occasion to de- 
clare our views and principles. We believe in Homestead 
Exemption, free farms for the landless, and, ‘we go in for” 

‘““ INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS.”? 





A Gotprn Maxim For Puniic Speakers.—Talk to the point, 
and stop when you have reached it. Commend us to the 
young man whe wrote to his father, * Dear sir, 1am going to 
be married ;’ and also to the good old gentleman who replied, 
‘ Dear son, go a-head.? 


—_— 


Rep Cotor.—The wearing of anything red is at present 
prohibited in northern Italy, as indicating revolutionary 
tendencies. To such an extent is this carried that even a 
red nose is,tegarded as rather suspicious. 





A CompLere FisH.—Miss Gilmore was courted by a man 
named Haddock. ‘I only want, love,’ said he, ‘one “ gill 
more’ to make me a perfect fish.’ 
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Book Matices. 


BOOKS WHICH QUICKEN THE INTELLIGENCE OF YOUTH, DELIGHT AGE, 
DECORATE PROSPERITY, SHELTER AND SOLACE US IN ADVERSITY, BRING 
ENJOYMENT AT HOME, BEFRIEND US OUT OF DOORS, PASS THE NIGHT 
WITH US, TRAVEL WITH US, GO INTO THE COUNTRY WITH USs,—Cicero, 





Tue Forure or Nations, in what consists its security. A 
Lecture delivered in the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, June 2list, 1852. By Louis Kossurg, Governor of 
Hungary. Revised and corrected by the Author. 12mo., 
pp. 44. New York and Boston. FowLrrs anp WELLs, 
Publishers. 

Blessed with the priceless privilege of listening to this— 
the consummation of oratory—of learning—and Apostolic 
truth, we could not refrain from presenting it to the pub- 
lic, in a more acceptable and durable form than that of a 
newspaper report. We have, therefore, under a sense of 
duty, and moral obligation, stereotyped, printed and pub- 
lished a beautiful, yet cheap edition, of that greatest produc- 
tion, with which the distinguished patriot exile has aston- 
ished America. 

The occasion, the assembly, and all the surroundings are 
so well described by the New York Daily Tribune, of the 
succeeding morning, after the delivery of the lecture, that 
we take pleasure in presenting the same to our readers : 


“Never was a more crowded or brilliant audience as- 
sembled in the Tabernacle than that which gathered on Mon- 
day night, June 21, to listen to the parting discourse of the 
illustrious Hungarian. The occasion was one of the deepest 
interest. The approaching arrival of Kossuth’s * aged mo- 
ther and homeless sisters,” the exiled victims of kinared with 
the noble champion of his country’s rights, has called forth 
a profound sympathy even in many hearts which have taken 
little interest in the impassioned appeals of the orator for 
American aid to Hungary. The story of private griefs has 
affected them more powerfully than that of national wrongs. 
Not a few also who have before had no opportunity of list- 
ening to the magic eloquence of Kossuth, could not permit 
the last occasion to pass without hearing the tones of that 
persuasive voice which has touched such a deep chord of 
feeling wherever it has been uttered. The audience was 
not only immense in numbers, but imposing by the elements 
of which it was composed It represented all classes of New 
York society. The aged were there, who seldom appear in 
public places, A large proportion of ladies showed their devo- 
tion to the cause, by appearing in the Tabernacle, in spite 
of the crush and the severe heat. The well-known faces of 
a host of our most respectable citizens, of every profession, 
were seen in the vain pursuit ofa seat. A finer turn-out of 
the young men of New York we have never witnessed on 
any public occasion ; while numerous strangers, many just 
arrived in the city, and wearing their travel-stained dress, 
served to complete the vast assemblage. 

“Long before eight o’clock, the hour announced for the 
meeting, every seat was occupied. The aisles were lined 
with extra benches, accommodating a throng of ladies, but 
great numbers were obliged to stand during the whole even- 
ing. The entrance of Kossuth, who came upon the stage, 
accompanied by His Honor Chief Justice Jones, David D. 
Field, Rev. Mr. Osgood, and others, was welcomed with re- 
peated and enthusiastic cheers by the deeply-excited audi- 
ence. He wasdressed in aplain suit of black. He appeared 
in better health than when he was in New York before. On 
his being introduced to the assembly, by William C. Russel, 
Esq., the cheers were reiterated, and it was not until after 
some time that silence was so far restored as to enable him 
to begin his address. Of the masterly vigor and melting 
pathos of this production, we need not speak. Our readers 
cannot fail to appreciate its noble eloquence. But they can 
form no idea of the magnetic unction, the solemn earnest- 
ness, and the felicitous grace, with which the different por- 
tions of the discourse were del.vered, according to the domi- 
nant tone of feeling with which the speaker was inspired, 
A large part of it was of a highly religious character, ex- 
pressive of the sublime ideal of Christianity cherished by 
Kossuth, and of the profound grief with which he contem- 
plates the defeat of its practical application to social and 
political affairs. His remarks on this topic evidently made 
a deep impression on the audience. At the close of the dis- 
course, nine hearty cheers were given for Kossuth and the 
cause of Hungary, when the audience slowly broke up, as if 
reluctant to leave the charmed presence.” 


The Lecture is now printed in pamphlet form, making 
44 12mo. pages, with a likeness of KossuTH, and is sold by 
the hundred or dozen copies, at cost. Single copies by mail, 
postage pre-paid, only twelve and a-half cents. 





HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES OF THE WOMEN OF 
THE Bipie, from Eve of the Old, to the Marys of the New 
Testament. By Rev. P.C. Heaptey. Auburn: Derby 
AND MILLER. 

This beautiful book, the author tells us, has for its mission 
“to breathe encouragement to the maternal heart, and in- 
fuse the spirit of their high destiny into the minds of the 
women of America.’? He has made no attempt to improve 
upon the exquisitely simple and beautiful narratives of the 
Scriptures, but in an easy, graceful style he links together 
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the events of the life of each individual. The volume con- 
tains nineteen biographical sketches, arranged in chronolo- 
gical order. It is not too high praise of the author to say 
that he has brought no blemish upon the fair fame of his 
brother, the gifted J.T. Heaptey. The illustrations are 
from original designs, and are numerous and in good taste. 
It is difficult to select specimens of the author’s style, when 
all the sketches are so nearly equal in merit, We will give 
one extract recording the death of Miriam : 


‘*In the desert of Zin, Miriam died. The people in all 
their tents sent up the notes of wailing for the dead, till the 
dark defiles of girdling summits were filled with the solemn 
echoes, and Canaan itself seemed to have vanished for ever 
from the horizon of hope. The maiden-prophetess was dear 
to her wandering and weary nation. They had heard the 
story of her watching with breaking heart, in her girlhood, 
by the flowing Nile—they had seen her by the Red Sea, be- 
neath the rolling mist of returning billows, stand like a re- 
joicing angel, and strike her timbrel to the Lord, pouring her 
chorus of victory upon the ear of solitude, and over the deep 
grave of the on-rushing foe! They buried her at the base of 
a lonely height, whose tower of granite-is a fit memorial of 
her lofty genius and singular pre-eminence as the first fe- 
male ruler and prophet mentioned in the sacred record. The 
shadow it flings upon her grave, might remind the beholder 
of the blemish that darkens her memory, and its gilded top 
pointing heavenward, when evening has shrouded the plain, 


indicate the character and destiny of the illustrious sleeper.” 
¥*K 


Tuer KyicuTs OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, aND ScortaAnD. By 
Henry W. Hersert. 12mo., pp. 426. New York: J.S8. 
REDFIELD, 

Who has not read the ‘* Scormisn Caters?” This work 
reminds us of the heroic deeds of the renowned WILLIAM 
Watiacg, Lady HELEN, Ropert Bruce, and other “ noble 
souls,’ who fought and bled in ‘t Freedom’s cause,”’ “ long 
time ago,” and who generously suffered ‘all things” ‘ for 
the good of their country.” 

‘* Self-protection”’ is natural—and while mankind live as 
now—under different governments, whose laws are founded 
on the power of physical force—and while the great law of 
human progress is constantly bringing about changes, the in- 
terests of tribes and nations will clash, and war will be the 
result. 

But as mankind attain a “HIGHER DEVELOPMENT,” and 
base their laws of action and of government on the principles 
of CHRISTIANITY, then we shall look back with horror on the 
ages of warand blood! May God incline the hearts of men 
to seek the higher development—to discourage war and to 
establish peace among men. 

The history of the English, French, and Scottish Knights 
is here given, in the stirring and exciting language for 
which this popular author is distinguished, 








Equiraste Commerce: A New Development of Principles, 
as substitutes for law and governments, for the harmonious 
‘adjustment and regulation of the pecuniary, intellectual 
and moral intercourse of mankind. Proposed as Elements 
of New Society. By JostaH WaRREN. Price 25 cents.— 
Published by FowLers & We Ls, No. 131 Nassau-street, 
New York. Postage by mail, 5 cents. 
Of this very remarkable book, Mr. S. P. ANDREWS 

writes : 


‘“The work itself is one of the most remarkable ever 
printed. It isa condensed presentation of the most funda- 
mental principles of social science ever yet discovered, I do 
not hesitate to affirm that there is more scientific truth 
positively new to the world, and immensely important in its 
bearings upon the destiny of mankind, contained in it, than 
was ever before consigned to the same number of pages. 1 
am conscious that lam guilty of no extravagance in pre- 
dicting that such will be the estimate placed by posterity 
upon the discoveries of Mr. Warren.” 


We may, at a future time, make some extracts from this 
book. Yet would advise those interested in the subject to 
read the entire work. 


Tur Puysioiocy or Digestion CONSIDERED WITH RELATION 
TO THE PRINCIPLES Of DieTetics. By ANDREW Comnz, 
M.D. New York: Fowirrs AnD WELLS, 131 Nassau-st. ; 
price 25 cents ; pre-paid by mail, 30 cents, 

The following are some of the subjects treated :—‘t The 
Appetites of Hunger and Thirst, Mastication, Insalivation, 
and Deglutition, Organs of Digestion, the Gastric Juice, 
Theory and Laws of Digestion, Chylification, and the Or- 
gans concerned in it, Times of Eating, On the Proper Quan- 
tity of Food, of the Kinds of Food, Conditions to be observed 
Before and After Eating, on Drinks, on the Proper Regula- 
tion of the Bowels, and so forth.’? Illustrated with En- 
gravings. 

This book should be read by every body, The present 
edition is sold at.one-half the price formerly charged for the 
same amount of matter. 





Aiurrtigements, 


A limited space of this Journal will be given to advertise- 
ments, on the following terms: For a full page, one month, 
$50. For one column, $18. For half a column, $10. For 
less than half a column, twenty-five cents a line. 

At these rates, the smallest advertisement amounts to less 
than one cent a line for EVERY THOUSAND COPIES of the 
Journal, our Edition being never less than 40,000 copies. 








Tue ILLUS rRaTED HypRopaTsic E NOyC.LoPepia: A complete 
system of Hydropathy amd Hygiene. An illustrated work, 
embracing Outlines of Anatomy ; Physiology of the Human 
Body ; Hygienic Agencies, and the Preservation of Health ; 
Dietetics and Hydropathic Cookery ; Theory and Practice of 
Water-Treatment ; Special Pathology and Hydro-Therapeu- 
tics, including the nature, causes, symptoms, and treatment 
of all known diseases: Application to Surgical Diseases ; 
Application of Hydropathy to Midwifery and the Nursery ; 
with a complete Index. By R. T.'Tratt, M. D. Two 12mo. 
volumes, substantially bound, price $2.50, just published by 
Fow.ers AND WELLs, New York. 

For popular reference on the subjects of which it treats, 
we know of no work which can fill its place. Without 
any parade of technical terms, it is strictly scientific ; the 
language is plain and simple; the points explained are of 
great importance ; devoted to progress, the editor is no slave 
to theory ; he does not shock the general reader by medical 
ultraisms; while he forcibly demonstrates the benefits of 
modern improvements. Of all the numerous publications 
which have obtained such a wide popularity, as issued by 
Fowlers and Wells, perhaps none are more adapted to gen- 
eral utility than this rich, comprehensive, and well-arranged 
Encyclopedia.—New York Tribune. 





Dr. 8. B. Smrrn’s Torpepo ELectro-MaGnetic MACHINES. 
—These Machines differ from all other Electro-Magnetic 
Machines The inventor has made an improvement by which 
the primary and secondary currents are united. The cures 
performed by this instrument now are, in some instances, 
almost incredible. For proof of this] refer to my new work 
lately issued from the press, under the title of ‘‘ The Medi- 
cal Application of Electro-Magnetism.”’ Mail edition, 25 cts. 
Postage, 6 cents, The Torpedo Magnetic Machines are put 
up in neat rosewood cases of a very portable size. Price, 
$12, A discount made to agents. Post-masters, Druggists, 
Store-keepers, and all who are willing to be instrumental in 
relieving the sick, are respectfully invited to act as agents. 
They can be sent by Express to any partof the Union. Re- 
mittances for a single Machine may be sent by mail at my 
risk, if the Postmaster’s receipt for the money be taken — 
When several are ordered, a draft or check of deposit should 
be sent. All letters to be post-paid. I would inform the 
public that my Operating Roomsare open daily for applying 
the Electro-Magnetic Machine to the sick. Those who pre- 
fer it can send the pay to either of the Express Offices in 
Wall-street, who will procure the Machine of me for them, 
and forward iton, Address SaMuEL B Smira, 2974 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Orders for these machines received by FowLers AND WELLS, 
131 Nassau-street, New York, Aug. tf. 





Bootu & Fosrer, WHOLESALE AND Reta Cioruimrs, No. 
27 Courtland-street, New York, have completed one of the 
most extensive and best arranged establishments in the 
United States, where they employ none but the most skilful 
workmen ; and their own experience for years in conducting 
the business affords them every possible facility for supply- 
ing at the same time the best and cheapest goods in the 
market. 

The assortment of Messrs. Booth & Foster consists of every 
article necessary for gentlemen’s wear, to which they are 
almost daily adding from new importations, so that their 
supply presents constantly a variety of the latest and most 
approved fashions. They respectfully invite all who are 
incredulous of their assertion to call and prove its truth — 
Merchants and others visiting the city should not think of 
purchasing elsewhere until they have called on Boor AnD 
Fosrer. {cs Strict punctuality observed in filling all or- 
ders. Aug. it, 





Tue Woot Grower, AND Srock BRE“DERS’ AND GRA- 
ziers’ Recister.— Volume IV,—for 1852-3,—Tuxr Fourt# 
VotumeE of this valuable Journal will be materially improved 
in both Contents and Appearance. No proper effort will be 
spared to make the work eminently worthy of extensive sup- 
port throughout the Union,—and especially valuable to 
‘Wool Growers, Stock Breeders, &c, by rendering every 
page and line USEFUL and RELIABLE. 

The volume will contain from Firry ro Ong Hunprep 
LLIN aap tia Hits of Sheep, Cattle, Horses, 
&c.,—designs of Farm Buildings,—figures of Implements, 
Fruits, Trees, Flowers, &c.,—with proper descriptions, etc. 
Determined to make it superior in MATTER and MANNER, we 
invite all interested to lend the paper their support 

A careful Review of the Wool and Cattle Markets in each 
No.,—and much valuable matter given in no other journal, 

THE WooL GR»oWER is published monthly, (16 large oo- 
tavo pages,) with Jndex, &c., at the close of each volume. 
It is printed in the BEsT sTYLE, on New Type, and fine Book 
Paper, and furnished on the following exceedingly low 

TrerMs, IN Apva\C« :—Fifty Cents a Year. Five Copies 
for $2; Hight for $3; Eleven for $4; I'wenty for $7. The 
three back volumes, bound in paper, at 40 cents each,—in 
sheets at 35 cts., or three for $1. Specimen Nos sent free. 

All subscriptions to commence with the volume, 
July 1st, 1852—and hence, Now Is THE TIMe TO SUBSCRIBE, 
Money, properly enclosed, may be mailed at our risk. 
Address D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Moore’s Rurau New- Yorker, a weekly Agricultural and 
Family Newspaper, (now in its third year,) has attained an 
extensive circulation and high reputation—and is pronounced, 
by its Patrons and the Press, THB BEST journal of its class in 
America. Each No. contains Hight Double Quarto Pages 
(forty columns,) well filled, neatly printed, and illustrated 
with from three to six Engravings. Terms, in advance,— 
$2 a year, $1 for six months ; 3 copies one year for $5 5 6 
copies, and one to agent, for $10. For $2, previous to Ist 
Aug., we will send both the Ruran and the Woon, GROWER 
one year. Specimen numbers sent free. 

Address D D.'T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 
Aug. It. 





Tur Science or Socmty.—Part I, The True Constitution 
of Government in the Sovereignty of the Individual. Part 
JI. Cost the Limit of Price, a Scientific Measure of Honesty 
in Trade. Two parts in one volume. By Stephen Pearl 
Andrews. Published by Fow ers anp WELLS, New-York 
and Boston. Price 75 cents. 


“Mr, Andrews has clearly produced ideas which sooner or 
later must force themselves on the attention of the public. 
The fairness and ability with which he has treated them are 
potent to the most cursory reader.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

..“ This isa work by an original and vigorous thinker. His 
views are stated with great clearness, and argued with no 
little subtlety and force.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 





Tue PHonoGRAPHIO TrAcHER.—An inductive exposition of 
Phonography, intended to afford complete and thorough in- 
struction to those who have not the assistance of an oral 
teacher; by E. Webster ;—price 40 cents. New York: 
Fowters and WELt1s, Publishers. 

A beautifully printed volume, made eminently plain. 
Teachers will find it a superior text-box. Phonography has 
now become a fixed fact. It has founda niche from which 
it cannot be forced. It is simple. A child learns it readily. 
A few days’ study will make the pupil master of the prin- 
ciples of the science, and his facility in the art may be 
indefinitely increased by practices.—New York Tribune., 





Buake’s Patent Fire-paoor Paint.—The original and only 
genuine article that can be sold or used without infringing 
my Patent, and which, in a few months after applied, turns 
to SLATE or STONE, forming a complete ENAMEL or COAT OF 
MAIL, over whatever covered, bidding defiance to fire, water, 
or weather. It has now been in use over seven years, and 
where first applied is now like a stone. 

Look out for WORTHLESS COUNTERFEITS, as scores of un- 
principled persons are grinding up stone and various kinds 
of worthless stuff, and endeavoring to sell it as Fire-Proof 
Paint. I have recently commenced three suits against par- 
ties infringing my rights, and am determined to prosecute 
every one | can detect. The genuine, either in dry powder 
or ground in oil, of different colors, can at all times be had 
at the General Depot, 84 Pearl-street, New York, from the 
patentee. WM. BLAKE. Aug. tf. 





Syrincrs.—We have just received from the Manufactory 
of A. H. Hutchinson, Sheffield, England, an assortment of 
their superior Syringes, comprising various sizes and styles, 
among which are some of the finest ever imported. We can 
furnish almost any pattern desired at from three to ten dol- 
lars. We would particularly request the attention of Hydro- 
pathic Physicians to some of the more improved styles, as 
we are confident their superior merit will ensure their im- 
mediate adoption. 

We have also all of the different styles of domestic manu- 
facture, Which we sell at prices ranging from one to four 
dollars. Syringes can be ordered by mail, and sent by first 
express. All orders will be filled with dispatch. Address, 
post-paid, FowLers anD WELLS, 131 Nassau-st. New York, 





SpatpIna’s IMPROVED GRAHAM Foor is for sale by N. H. 
Wolfe, No. 17 South-st., New-York, John D. Gardner & Co., 
flour commission merchants, Boston, Wyman K. Barrett, 
commission merchant, Albany, and by L. A. Spalding, Lock- 
port, N. Y. 

This flour is made of the best quality white wheat, and 
warranted superior to any flour hitherto known as Graham 
Flour. It makes a superior loaf of brown bread, Rusk, 
Cakes, and Pie crust—-and where used is highly approved. 
Try it, and then judge. June, 6t. 


GLI! SEE OEE 
Corron Frit Marrressrs—F or Private Dwellings, Hotels, 
Water-Cure Establishments, Steamboats, Ships, &c., &e.— 
The advantage these mattresses possess over all others, are 
as follows: They are from 25 to 50 per cent. cheaper than 
Hair; will not break or mat down, and will retain their elas- 
sicity, (of which there is a great deal) longer than Hair ; are 
proof against all kinds of vermin, and are the most cleanly 
and healthy Bed that can be used. Manufactured by the 
Paris Steam Wadding Works, Brooklyn, L. I., and for sale 
by R.& D. M. Srespins & Co., No. 59 Broadway, New 
York. Orders received as above for any sized Mattresses, to- 
gether with Bolsters and Pillows. July, 3t 





82 Nassau Strezr.—Boot Makers’ Union Association.— 
Boots and Shoes at retail, for wholesale prices. Feb, 9t. 


et, 


Tue New Cuesp Sprinc Matrress,—From $5 to $20.— 
Every Mattress warranted. Hvery house and person should 
have one of these HEALTHY Beds. For Dyspeptics and 
the feeble they are a necessary article. Old Mattresses al- 
tered to Spring Beds, CHEAP. Hotels, Seminaries, and 
Hospitals supplied at ¢ the cost of any other kind of Beds. 
Tron Bedsteads of all sizes and prices. Warerooms, 553 
Broadway, above Spring, west side. The public are invited 
to call and examine for themselves. Aug. 1t. 
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Cincinnati Cydropathic and 


Cixcinnatr HypropaTHio OR WatTer-CuRE ESTABLIsH- } 
MENT.—The above Institution is now open for the reception $ 
of patients. It is located about five miles from the city, on $ 
the Carthage pike, and but a few rods from the Cincinnati, ; 
Hamilton and Dayton Railroad, in the rear, and at the same } 
distance from the Miami Canal, in front, rendering it easy ¢ 
of access to those desirous of enjoying the benefits of the In- 3 
stitution. ‘ 

To the lover of nature, few parts of the country can fur- $ 
nish a more pleasing variety of scenery than spreads itself $ 
before the traveller all the way from Cincinnati to the Cure, ; 
There nature and art combine, rendering the view beautiful 
beyond description. ‘ 

The new, large and beautiful Edifice displays the taste of $ 
the artist ata glance. The neatness and elegance of the in ; 
terior, combined with the numerous attractions which pre- } 
sent themselves to the invalid, cannot fail to render this Es- » 
tablishment a desirable one. The Halls are extensive, the § 
Rooms spacious and inviting, where the invalid can range at » 
pleasure, free from atmospheric influences, in inclement 5 
weather, The Bed Rooms are well ventilated, and neatly $ 
furnished : the Bath Rooms are ample and commodious, be- 2 
ing convenient for the application of water, in every form. 3 
In connection with the Institution there is a Gymnasium > 
Hall, seventy-five feet long, where patients will have an op- ; 
portunity of restoring their muscular strength by healthful 
exercise, The Springs which furnish the water for this Es- 3 
tablishment, are clear, pure, soft, and abundant; flowing + 
from a gravelly bed, theysend forth water both cold and de- 3 
licious. The country and neighborhood are remarkable for ; 
healthfulness, purity of air, and variety of scenery. All 3 
things combined, we cannot think of a more desirable place, 3 
for those seeking health, than this Institution. 
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Water-Cure Gsty 


blishment, 


Dr. Peask, having had much experience in the treatment 
of diseases for many years, begs leave to inform the public 
that no pains will be spared for the restoration to health of 
those committed to his care. Mrs, Pzasz, who has, for seve- 
ral years, devoted her attention to the treatment of diseases 
peculiar toher sex, and being every way qualified for so im- 
portant a station, will take special charge of the female de- 
partment. Prolapsus Uteri, with.its train of ailments, that 
bane of female beauty, health and happiness, which is pros- 
trating the energies, and destroying the usefulness of a large 
portoin of the fair sex, will be treated in this Institution, 
successfully, independent of pessaries or supporters of any 
kind. ,Tothis subject we would invite the attention of ladies, 
as in all cases we shall expect to perform a perfect cure. 

Persons visiting the Cure by the way of the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton and Dayton Railroad, will stop at the Carthage 
station. Patients are requested to bring two comfortables, 
two blankets, two coarse sheets, six towels, and a quantity of 
old linen, suitable for bandages. 


Turms.—The terms for BOARD, MEDICAL SERVICES, and all 
ordinary attendance will be ten dollars per week, payable 
weekly. Extra attendance will subject the patient to. an 
extra charge. Some deduction will be made to those who 
find it necessary to spend a length of time in the Institution. 
Transient persons will be charged two dollars per day. 

From three to five dollars will be charged for the first ex- 
amination. For further particulars, address D. A. Pass, 
M.D., Proprietor and Physician. 


N. B.—The Institution will be open both Summer and 
Winter for the reception of patients. Aug. It. 
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WATER-CURE ESTABLISHMENTS. 





§ 
: 
Hypropatuic Instirote.—Dr. TRALL receives patients at his ; 
commodious city establishment, 15 Laight street, New York, 3 
(the oldest city Water-cure in the United States), one door $ 
from the beautiful promenade grounds of the St. John’s 3 
Park, and in the immediate vicinity of the Hoboken Ferry. 
The house enjoys one of the most open, airy and quiet locali- 
ties in the city ; and a sail of ten minutes across the Ferry 
brings the cure-guests to the shaded walks and delightful 
groves of the Elysian Fields. 2 
In addition to the usual appliances for full Water treat- i 
ment, he has with the assistance of Dr. J. L. Hosrorp. es- 3 
tablished a department for the special management of those § 
female diseases which are incurable without peculiar mechan- § 
ical and surgical treatment. Consultations and city practice , 
attended to as heretofore. June, tf. ; 
: 

3 

$ 

3 





Dr. T. L. NicHots and Mrs. Gove Nicuots have removed 
their Water-Cure Esrapiishment to Prospect Hill, Port 
Chester, N. Y., one hour’s ride from the city, on the New- 
Haven Railroad—a situation of unsurpassed beauty and sa- 
lubrity. 

Their City Office is at No. 45 White-st., near Broadway, 
where they will receive consultations every Wednesday, 
from 2to 5 P. M., and on other days by appointment. 

The first term of our School for the Physiological Edu- 
cation of Young Ladies, will open on the first Monday in 
June. - : ; / 

The third term of the American Hydropathic Institute will 
open on the first Monday in November. For Circulars, ad- 
dress T. L.. Nicnous, M.D., Port Chester N. Y. 


Castine Water-Curg, Wromine County, N. Y.—This es- 
tablishment, pleasantly situated in the quiet village of Cas- 
tile, New York, has passed into the hands of the Subscribers, 
and will open for the reception of patients on the 15th of 
May, 1852, under the control of Dr. J.C. Whitaker, late 
Physician to the Greenwood Springs Water-Cure, Cuba, 
Alleghany county, New York. This Establishment pos- 
sesses all the advantages, conveniences and facilities essen- 
tial to the practical and successful administration of the 
varied and rational processes, which so eminently distinguish 
Hydriatic treatment as superior to every other mode of cure, 
A competent female will be in charge of the Female Depart- 
ment, and individuals laboring under every variety and phase 
of Chronic disease will be received for treatment, and we 

romise that no efforts shall be wanting on our part to render 
it a pleasant home to the suffering and health-seeking invalid. 
In the vicinity are the celebrated Falls of the Genesee river, 
the grandeur and sublimity of whose scenery is probably un- 
surpassed in the Empire State Also, the Railroad Bridge, 


. being erected near these Falls, will, when completed, be the 


most stupendous work of the kind in the world. Facilities 
will be afforded patients to visit these works of Nature and 
Art, when desired. The Institution is accessible from every 
part of the country by Railroad—the Buffalo and New York 
City Railroad passing within one quarter of a mile, con- 
necting the Great Central Railroad at Attica with the New 
York and Erie at Hornelsville Our ordinary charges per 
week, $5 00, payable weekly. Each patient will provide 
themselves with one linen and two cotton sheets, two com- 
fortables, one or two quilts, two woolen blankets, six towels 
and extra linen for bandages, &c. 


July, tf J. C. Wurraker, H, Sxorv, 
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Isaac Basprrr’s CYTHEREAN CREAM OF Soap For LAvIEs’ USE. 
—Panariston Shaving Creamand Shaving Powder. Also, 
Crindleum for the Hair and Panariston Dentifrice. Sold 
wholesale by A. M. Buck & Co., 120 Washington-street, 
Boston. All orders promptly answered. Aug. Lt. 








Dr. Suew’s Summer Water-Cure EsraBLishMENT, is at 
Bennington, Vermont, about one hour’s railroad ride from 
Albany and Troy. in the very midst of the finest of Green 
Mountain Scenery. July—tf 





CLEVELAND Warter-Cure EstaBLisHMENT.—The above 
establishment is now commencing its fifth season. The in- 
creased accommodations and facilities which have been 
added from year to year, make itsecond to none in the Union, 
and enables the subscriber to say with confidence to all who 
wish to avail themselves of the great facilities which the 
Water-Cure system when rightly applied, offers to all those 
who are seeking restoration to health; that they can here 
pursue it under the most favorable auspices for the removal 
of disease. The very flattering patronage bestowed hitherto, 
by a generous public, will serve but to stimulate the proprie- 
tor to increased exertions in behalf of all those sufferers who 
may place themselves under his charge. Terms—$7 to $8 
per week. T. T. Seetyr, M.D., Proprietor. July—tf 





MammMotH Warter-CourE OF THE West.—C. Graham, M. 
D., Proprietor; Roland S. Houghton, A.M., M.D., Rest- 
dent Physician. This establishment is situated on a com- 
manding eminence adjoining the town of HarRopsBuRQ, in 
Mercer Co., Kentucky ; being 30 miles from Frankfort, 28 
from Lexington, and 8 from the Kentucky River,—near the 
geographical centre of the State. The main establishment 
is one of the most elegant and spacious buildings in the 
West ; capable, together with the surrounding cottages, of 
accommodating no less than 500 patients. Since the last 
season, the proprietor has erected, at a large additional ex- 
pense, a spacious and commodious Batu-Housg, for the 
especial purpose of the Water TREATMENT. This new 
building has been so constructed that the two departments 
into which it has been divided (for the exclusive use of the 
male and female patients, respectively,) are entirely distinct 
and complete. It is supplied with an abundance of excellent 
water from an inexhaustible spring in the vicinity of the 
establishment, of an average temperature of 55 degrees. 
Among the different baths will be found every variety which 
experience has shown to be suitable for the treatment :— 
such as the Douches of all kinds—rising, descending, and 
horizontal ; eye, ear, and nose baths; irrigating fountains ; 
the ‘‘snake bath ;” the plunge, shower, half-bath, shallow- 
bath ; sitz baths, etc., etc. In fine, the proprietor has avoid- 
ed neither trouble nor expense in order to render the estab- 
lishment inferior to none in Europe or America. The 
grounds are elevated and extensive; and the walks have 
been tastefully laid out, while they are perfectly shaded in 
the hot season. In wet weather, the spacious and entensive 
piazzas in front of the establishment afford a delightful and 
sheltered promenade of no less than 300 yards in extent. 
The establishment is also provided with two Bowling Sa- 
loons, and an elegant Saloon for the accommodation of pa- 
tients who wish for other kinds of physical exercise. The 
Ball-room of the institution, which is 90 feet by 45, is one of 
the most tasteful and elegant rooms of the kind in the West- 
ern country. 





The Medical department is filled by Rouanp S. Houeu'ron, 
A.M., M.D., author of ‘Bulwer and Forbes on the Water- 
Treatment,” ‘“ Three Lectureson Hygiene and Hydropathy,” 
etc., etc. ; and heretofore, for a number of years, a successful 

ractitioner of the Water-Cure in the City of New-York. 

he proprietor is confident that Dr. HoucnTon’s experience 
in the various departments of Hydropathy, will entitle him 
to the entire confidence of those who may stand in need of 
his professional services. 

Patients are requested to bring two heavy comfortables, 
two blankets, two coarse cotton and one heavy linen sheet, 
six towels, and a quantity of old linen suitable for bandages ; 
all of which should be carefully marked. 

Terms.—The terms for board, medical fees, and attend- 
ance, will be TEN DOLLARS a week for each patient for the 
first four weeks ; for each successive week, KIGHT DOLLARS. 
Servantsiwho may be brought to attend on patients. will be 
charged $250 each week. For further information, address 
Dr. C. Granam, Harrodsburg, Kentucky. June, tf. 





Lesanon Sprincs WaTer-Cure.—This Institution is one 

of the oldest in America. It is situated directly across the 
way from the celebrated Thermal spring, at New Lebanon, 
N.Y. For salubrity of air, cold, pure, and soft water, ro- 
mantic and delightful scenery, and general healthfulness of 
climate, and every facility for successful Hydriatic treat- 
ment, this place is not excelied in this part of the country. 
_ D. Campbell and Lady, the well known proprietors of the 
institution for the last seven years, still continue to provide 
for the wants of the sick and afflicted, and hope their long 
experience and qualifications will enable them to give the 
same general satisfaction in future, that has marked their 
efforts in the past. 

The Medicat department will be under the care of Dr. B. 
Wilmarth and wife, who from twenty-five years’ experience 
and observation of disease and remedies, (five of which have 
been Hydropathic practice,) feel confident a good degree of 
success will mark their efforts in all curable cases commit- 
ted to their care. Mrs. W. has qualified herself for taking 
charge of the ‘‘ Female department” of the institution, and 
treating that long list of painful and harassing complaints 
peculiar to her sex. Terms, $5 to $8 per week; payment 
weekly. Examination free. Advice by letter $1. Patients 
will provide the usual articles fur treatment. D. CAMPBELL 
& Son, Proprietors ; B. Witmartu, M.D., Physician. Jn, tf. 
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Worss on Magnetism, for sale at No. 131 Nassau-street, 
New York, and 142 Washington-street, Boston. 


Philosophy of Electrical Psychology......-..--.-cents 50 
Mesmerism in India. By Dr. Esdale........+eseeeeeee 50 
Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse.......+ssseee2e++2- 50 
Fascination; or, the Philosophy of Charming....--.-+. 40 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Mesmerism........++++ 25 
The Science of the Soul; or, Psychology.......+++++++ 20 
Biology ; or, the Principles of the Human Mind...... 25 
Element of Animal Magnetism........-sseeeeeeeeeee 12 


And all works on Psychology, Mesmerism, or the Natural 
Sciences generally, whether published in this country or 
Europe. 

On 50 cent works the postage is about 12 cents, and on 25 
cent works 5 cents, which must be prepaid at the office of 
publication. All orders should be addressed to FOWLERS 
AND WELLS, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 


Mr. Prospect WatTeR-CurRE AND INSTITUTE, BINGHAMTON, 
N. Y.—This Institution is located in a beautiful and roman- 
tic grove at the base of Mt. Prospect, and within the corpo- 
ration of the Village. Possessed of a never-failing Spring of 
pure soft water, an atmosphere free frcm miasmatic influ- 
ences, of carriage and foot- walks up the mountains, ‘free from 
the noise and turmoil of busy life,”? with excellent rowing 
and sailing privileges upon the pleasant waters of the Che- 
nango, are a few of the presentation the ‘‘ Cure”? offers to the 
invalid. 

The house is new, commodious, bathing apparatus ample 
and convenient, well ventilated, with 230 feet piazza. 

The Medical department is under the entire charge of Dr. 
TuHayeR and Wife, who have had five years’ experience in 
Hydropathic practice, and are favorably known as successful 
practitioners. Courses of lectures, with full plates and illus- 
trations, will be given throughout the season to the Students 
and Patients upon Anatomy, Physiology, Hydropathy and 
Hygiene. Terms, from $4 to $8 per week, according to room 
and attention required, payable weekly. Patients will bring 
the usual fixins. O. V. THayser, M.D., Resident Physician, 
D. W. Ranney and H. M. Ranney, Proprietors. May, tf. 








Tuk FoRESTVILLE WATER-CoRE, LOCATED AT FORESTVILLE 
CuatavQque County, N. Y., is easy of access from all direc- 
tions, being on the New York and Erie Railroad, eight miles 
from its terminus at Dunkirk on the Lake, in a delightful 
village of the same name, containing several hundred in- 
habitants. Buildings new, pleasant and conveniently ar- 
ranged, and the proprietors have had a practice of about 
twenty years. Terms, from $5 50 to $8 per week, payable 
weekly, and the patients will furnish the usual accommoda- 
tions, viz: two large comfortables, two strong sheets, and 
six coarse bath towels. Cuas. Parker, M.D., 

July, tf Amos R. Avery, M.D, 





Warer-Cure Kstastisument FoR SaLrE.—The owners of 
the Water-Cure Establishment, situated on ‘“ Dracutt 
Hights”’ in Lowell, Mass., residing in New York, are desi- 
rous to sell the estate, and offer the same on favorable terms. 
The place is well and favorably known to the publicas a 
flourishing Hydropathic Institution. It is within ten min- 
utes’ walk of the centre of business in Lowell, but possesses 
all the advantages of an elevated and rural residence. It 
will accommodate forty patients, and in its supply of pure 
water and bathing conveniences, it presents superior advan- 
tages. It will be sold very low if early application is made. 
Possession given on short notice. Address BLAKE AND 
Brown, New York city; or Tappan Wentworty, E. F. 
Suerman, Lowell, Mass. July, tf 





Tue ELmirs WAreR-Coure will be open on the First of June, 
1852. The entire management will be in the hands of Dr. 
8. O. Gleason and Mrs. R. B. Gleason, M.D. Mrs. G. will 
pay especial attention to the treatment of female diseases 

Each patient (for packing purposes) is expected to furnish 
three comforters, one blanket, one linen sheet, and four bath 
towels. 

Terms, Third floor, double rooms $5, for each person per 
week. Second floor $6, do. First, price according to the 
amount of room required. Address 8. O. Gueason, M.D., 
Elmira, N. Y. May, tf. 





Tse Rounp Hux, Warer-Cure Rerreat —Established 
1 1847. Located at Rounp Hitt, NorrHamptTon, Mass. <Ac- 
cessible by Railroad from Boston, Albany, and New York, in 
from 4 to 5 hours. For beauty and healthfulness of location 
—softness and purity of water—large and well-furnished 
rooms, and for comforts and conveniences for patieuts and 
their friends, this establishment is unsurpassed by any in the 
country. Address A. RANDALL, Esq., Agent, or C. A. HALL, 
M.D., Physician. Feb. 11t 


Dr. W. G. Reep, of New York, proposes to visit the West, 
and give courses of Lectures on Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene, as connected with the Water-Cure. Friends of 
Hydropathy, who wish to disseminate a knowledge of the 
Laws of Life and Health, and would avail themselves of his 
teachings, may do so by organizing classes. ‘Terms, one 
dollar for a course of his lectures, with a public introductory 
and concluding Lecture. Dr. R. will also furnish Hydropa- 
thie Works, and receive consultations, Address, as above, 
care of Dr. Nionois, Port Chester, N. Y. July, 3t 





Warer-CurE—For reception and treatment of patients, 
Also General Practice attended to by Dr. LAcHEmuysr, 106 
Callowhill street, Philadelphia. June-3t 
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AtHoL. WatTeR-CurzE.—This Establishment has been liber- 
ally patronized during the past year, and is still in successful 
operation, under the charge of Dr. J H. Hero, who is striv- 
ing to make his place what it should be for the treatment 
of every variety of Chronic Disease. 





Athol abounds in pure soft Water, good air, and fine sce- 
nery, and is accessible by Railroad. 

Each patient requires two comfortables, two woolen blan- 
kets, three sheets, six crash towels, and old cloth for band- 
ages. Terms, $6 per week, unless extra room or attention is 
required. May, 4t. 





New GRAEFENBERG HypROPATHIO, AND KinusIPaTHIc Es- 
TABLISUMENT.—The subscriber flatters himself, that the suc- 
cess of his institution is already as firmly established and 
extensively known as any health institution in THIS COUNTRY, 
—and would simply say that any desirous of knowing more, 
by writing to him will have sent them free of expense, a 
pamphlet of 16 pages, containing a full report of all the par- 
ticulars. The institution is situatedion Frankfort Hill, about 
5 miles from the city of Utica. Address R. Hontanp, M.D., 
New Graefenberg, N. Y. 





Worcester Warter-Core Ixstirotion, No. 1 Gren Srensr. 
—This building was erected expressly for Hydropathic pur- 
poses, and embraces all the conveniences necessary for the 
improvement and enjoyment of patients. The location is 
retired, and overlooks the city. 

Terms —For full board and treatment. $6 to $10 per week, 
according to rooms occupied. 

A medical fee of $2 for first examination will usually be 
required, 

Patients are requested to bring two coarse cotton and one 
linen sheet, two woolen blankets, one comfortable, and old 
linen for bandages. §S. Rogers, M.D. E.F. Rocsrs, Su- 
perintendent. Feb. tf. 





Forgst Crry Curr, near Ithica, on the eastern bank of the 
lovely Cayuga, and well furnisked. Health of locality, pu- 
rity of water, and beauty of scenery unsurpassed. Science 
and experience in the Medical department. A Gymnasium 
and other places for exercise and amusement attached. 
Terms, $5 to $10 per week. Students accommodated. Mor- 
ris Dwicut, M.D, J.T. Borprck,M.D , Proprietor. Jn, tf. 





WitLow-Grove Warter-Cure—Is now open under the di- 
rection of Dr. Henry F. Merr, M.D. etters addressed 
Willow-Grove, Montgomery Co., Pa., or. Philadelphia, 43 
South 10th street. Philadelphia City Practice personally 
attended to. Aug. 2t. 





Water-Cure at Newport, R.1.—Dr. WM. F. Rea begs 
leave to inform his friends and the public at large, that he 
has been induced, by an urgent call, to remove to this beauti- 
fuland fashionable watering-place. Visitors will thus be 
able to undergo the Water-Cure treatment while residing 
here during the season. Letters of consultation—enclosing 
$3—will be answered promptly. Aug. it. 
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LoweLL Water-Cure EstaBiisHMENT.—This old-estab- 
lished institution, under the medical direction of G. H. Tay- 
lor, M.D., will compare favorably in respect to location, 
water, fixtures, and all that constitutes a first-rate institu- 
tion, with any other of the kind. Terms, from $6 to $8 per 


week. 





Tue Lenawee County WaterR-Cure RaAlstn, is in suc- 
cessful operation. All letters post-paid and addressed to Dr. 
Joun B. Gutiy, will receive immediate attention. Gro. W. 
CARPENTER, Proprietor. July, tf 





THE BROWNSVILLE WATER-CURE ESTABLISHMENT, under the 
direction of Dr. C. Bz, is open for the reception of patients. 
Summer and Winter. Feb. 10t. 





PENNSYLVANIA WATER-CuRE EstaBLISHMENT—By EDWARD 
Acxsr, M. D., Phillipsburgh, opposite the town of Beaver, 
on the Ohio river, Beaver county, Pa. Feb. 8t, 





Miss M. H. Mowry, Prysicran, No. 22 South Main street, 
Providence, Rhode Island. Feb, 14t.* 





Joan Wesster, M D.—Water-Cure Physician at the 
Garden City House, Corner of Market and Madison streets, 
Chicago, Illinois. July, 2t. 





Dr. BeportHa’s WaATER-CuRE EstaBLISHMENT is at Sara- 








toga Springs. Aug. tf. 
E Dickerman, Water-Cure Practitioner, Clarendon 
Springs, Vt. Aug. lt. 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL CABINET contains Busts and Casts from 
the heads of the most distinguished men that ever lived : 
Skulls, both human and animal, from all quarters of the 
globe, including Pirates, Robbers, Murderers, and Thieves : 
also numerous Paintings and Drawings of celebrated indivi- 
duals, living and dead : and is always open free to visiters. 

PROFwSSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, With written and verbal de- 
scriptions of character, given when desired, including direc- 
tions as to suitable occupations, the selection of partners in 
business, congenial companions for life, etc., etc , allof which 
will be found highly useful and exceedingly interesting. 

Our Rooms are in Clinton Hall,131 Nassau St., N. Wy 


and 142 Washington St., Boston. §Fowxers & Wruzs’ 
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To Youne Men—Winvrer Reapvine.—Now that the harvest is gath- 
ered, and the summer work ended, our young men, of rural life, will look 
about to learn what has been done in the world of Improvements—human 
and mechanical—during the “ busy season.” Also, what advances have 
been made in the various Reforms of this age, the most glorious of “all 
ages.”? To obtain information on every important subject, we have but to 
refer to the PRINTED RECORD, Here we may find all of interest which 
has transpired. Books on Agriculture, Mechanics, the Moral and Physical 
Sciences, including Geology, Astronomy, Geography, Botany, Natural His- 
tory, Mathematics, Phrenology, Physiology, in short, every subject 
Which has ever engaged the mind of man, all may be found in books, 
and we may choose which of these useful and interesting subjects we will 
study. A few dollars will put us in possession of a library, from which we 


Py) may avail ourselves of the laborious investigations and developments of 


philosophers, poets, historians, and others. This is the poor man’s means 
of “ self-education,” and they may be easily obtained. Then get good 
pooks—get them at once—and draw therefrom such a fund of knowledge 
as no one man could impart, were he to live ten thousand lives, 
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GLIMPSES OF POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY. 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BY T. L. NICHOLS, M.D. 


A writer on physiology, whose works I have lately 


read, makes all the functions of the human being sub- ; 
According to his doc- } 3 : : 
trines, all the other organs are the servants of the $ the brain ; so is the brain the complex organ of the 
: real or spiritual man; and if the same rule is applied, 


port us, that we may find food; with our hands we ¢ as it must be, to the lower animals, I shall not shrink 


ordinate to that of digestion. 
stomach. We live that we may eat. The legs trans- 


gather it. Our intellectual faculties enable us to find, 
or produce it. 


> soul. 


The body is not the man—the brain is not’the 


man. The true being resides neither in bones, carti- 


. lages, tendons, muscles, membranes, blood-vessels, and 


glands; nor yet in the gray, cineritious, or vesicular 


; matter, or the white fibrous substance of the brain 
; and spinal cord. 


As the body is the organ, or collection of organs of 


from the application. 4 
If you decide that matter cannot think, you decide 


3 that the dog or the elephant possesses an immaterial 








Our physiologist had never properly learned the ; 
functions of the brain and nervous system.. It is cer- ° soul, for there is no doubt that these and other animals, 
tain that he was no phrenologist. Alimentiveness is ’ possess nearly all the intellectual faculties and moral 
a fundamental, and powerful propensity; but 
it is, or should be, a servant, rather than a 
master. In the words of the ancient adage, 
we should ‘‘eat to live ;’’ and “life is more 
than meat.” 

There is nothing more evident than that 
the body was made for the brain, and that it 
is, in all its parts, but the instrument of its 
power and the means of its manifestation. 
This is true of all the functions : even the pro- 
creative, whose organs act in obedience to the 
propensity of amativeness, whose seat is in the 
posterio-basilar region of the brain. 

But it is a folly to say that the whole body 
is subordinate to one propensity or faculty. If 
there is any motive that rules supreme, for a 
long period, over the human organism, it 
is that of Amativeness, or physical love. A 
strong argument might be made on this point. 
It might be said that in the whole realm of 
nature, the individual was sacrificed to tue 
species ; that reproduction was everywhere 
provided for ; that it is almost the sole func- 
tion of vegetables and the lower orders of ani- 
mals. That plants grow to produce seed, that 
insects lay their eggs and die ; and that in the 
higher and even the highest animals, the social 
relations were, of all others, the most import- 
ant and the most absorbing. 
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I do not wish to underrate the influence or spheres, convolutions, grey matter, white substance, and ventricles 
importance of the procreative function. I shall of the brain. 
give my views fully and unreservedly upon this subject, 
in a more fitting place, but I must protest against any ; 
such monopoly of life by one faculty, or one set of ; 
organs. The body, as a whole, with all its organs and : 
senses, is the servant of the brain as a whole ; but this lower animals; and if this spiritual being is essentially 
central and supreme organ, is itself a complex struct- ; and necessarily immortal, then have these animals 


sentiments that belong to man. What is the mind, but 
an assemblage of sentiments and faculties—powers of 
feeling and thought? If these require a spiritual 
nature, no man can deny such spiritual nature to the 


Fig 1.—Horizontal section of the brain, showing the two hemi- 


ure ; and is itself, in its turn, the material organ of the ; immortal spirits. This argument seems a perfectly 
central spiritual essence, which we call the mind, or ° fair one. 
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In fact, the brain of every animal that has a brain, 
is precisely like the human brain. There is no per- 
ceptible difference in kind, but only in degree of size, 
development, and parts. There is in all the same con- 
nection of the brain with the body—the same commu- 
nication with the senses. There is in every one a 
spinal cord, nerves of sensation and motion, optic, 
olfactory, auditory, and gustatory nerves. The brain 
is divided like that of man into hemispheres, and de- 
veloped in conyolutions. There is a cerebrum and a 
cerebellum. There are propensities, sentiments, and 
intellectual faculties, and of these latter, the highest. 
Who shall deny to the broad massive forehead of the 
elephant, comparison and causality? And all these 
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Fie. 2.—Vertical antero-posterior section of the brain, show- 
ing one hemisphere of the cerebrum, the arbor vite of the cer- 
ebellum, medulla oblongata, &c. 
faculties must have their proper organs in the brain { 
of the animal as well as in the brain of man—and if } 
the brain of man is the organ of the mind of man, the 
brain of the animal is the organ of the mind of the 
animal. 

I do not assert that animals have a future, or con- 
tinuous existence ; I only assert that any argument for 
immortality, based upon the indestructible nature of 
mind, applies to all creatures who have mind. 

Scientifically, we assume 
too much, when we say tha 
the spirit, or being, or mind 
of any creature, is immaite- 
rial. A few years ago, there 
was a great outcry against 
materialism, especially 
‘ acainst the teachers of Phre- 
nology. When those who 
make such an outcry define 
what they mean by matter, 
and what they mean by ? 
spirit, we shall be somewhat 
nearer to settling the contro- 
versy. A man cannot really 
believe in anything of which 
he cannot form a definite 
idea; and it is only those 
who are able to conceive of 
some-thing, which is no- 
thing, who can believe in 
immaterial being. In his 
mind the man has faculties, 
and in his brain the organs, 
which enable him to per- 
ceive and conceive of certain 
qualities. Among our per- 
ceptions are form, size, col- 
or, weight, order, locality, 
&c. Have we the power of 
imagining any existence, 

Fic. 3.—Brain and spinal destitute of the qualities 
cord with the beginnings of which these organs are fitted 
the cranial and spinal nerves. +, perceive? Can any one 
conceive of God, angel, demon, or spirit, which has 
no form, no dimensions, which occupies no space, ex- 
ists in no locality, and has no relations to material 
things? 
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~ or amativeness, or destructiveness. 


It may be thought that this is no part of physiology. 
This would be a mistake. The brain is but a mass of 
watery pulp, if we leave out of the account the facul- 
ties of which it is the agent—and these constitute the 
real man, of which all the rest is but the earthly in- 
strument, and present means of active manifestation. 

If the soul have a form, after its presumed separa- 
tion from the body, what will be that form? Will it 
keep the form of the brain; the spiritual faculties 
retaining the shape they have given to the material 
organs? Will there be spiritual cerebrum and cere- 
bellum, and medulla oblongata? If a medulla oblon- 
gata, there must be a whole spinal cord ; if a spinal 
cord, then all the nerves that are given off from it ; 
and if these nerves, then the parts to which they are 
distributed ; so that we have the whole body with all 
its parts and organs; and if organs, then functions. 
We have what St. Paul calls ‘‘a spiritual body.” Now 
a spiritual body must be like the natural body—it must 
have form, size, locality, organs, and uses, and these 

things, so far as we are able to conceive, are qualities 
of some-thing, and are not the qualities of no-thing. 

It seems to follow, then, that there is a spiritual 
faculty as well as a cerebral organ of alimentiveness, 
If the spiritual 
man continues to exist, it must be in his integrity or 
completeness, in all that belongs to his nature, or he 
loses so much of his identity. A few organs or facul- 
ties do not constitute the man. He must have all to 
make up his perfect being ; and if he retains the or- 
gans, he will retain their uses. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that a man will have a faculty and no use for it— 
a propensity, without its gratification. We infer then, 
from the faculties which constitute man, what is his 
present natural condition, and what must also be his 
future condition. 





Fia. 4.—Posterior view of the cerebro-spinal system. 


Thus Physiology is the key which unlocks the prob- 
lems of both the life which now is and that which is to 
come. It is the science of nature, which gives us a 
knowledge of life and of the Author and source of life. 

I am aware that in the beginning of these essays, 
some of my readers were shocked with what they sup- 
posed to be their heresies. A heresy is not a thing to 
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be shocked at, or to run from; but to examine and dis- 
prove. The man who runs from a proposition in sci- 
ence, is an intellectual coward. Paul tell us to “ prove 
all things, and hold fast to that which is good.” 

I do not wish to be thought dogmatical. What I 
have given in this number, is not intended as doctrine, 
but as food for thought. All these questions must 
come to the readers of the Journal., They can neither 
shut their eyes nor stop theirears. The age of Au- 
thority and Dogmata has passed ; we are in the age 
of Inquiry when men search after truth as after hidden 
treasures. 

In my next, I propose to speak more particularly of 
the physiology of the brain, according to the light 
thrown upon it by Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, the Fow- 
lers, and the Phrenologists in general, to whom the 
scientific world is under more obligations than men of 
science yet care to acknowledge. 





PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT THE 
DUTY OF MOTHERS. . 


BY R. ROXANA. 


“ Weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when rusty sloth 
Tinds the down-pillow hard.” 

‘Or what use are wings to the young eagle so long 
as he sits in his eyrie idly looking out on the vast 
expanse around him? Because the first flappings of 
those pinions are of necessity feeble, would you keep 
them perpetually unemployed? Mere instinct teaches 
the parent bird better than this. He early induces 
his young to try his strength, and if he refuses for lack 
of confidence he pitches him ont; and a few weeks of 
trials, constantly increased, constitute the glory and 
joy of the young monarch of the air. Had he been 
moored in the dove’s downy nest, his first flight would 
have sent him down dazzled before the rising day; 
but with strong plumes growing from within himself 
and strengthened by struggles to surmount or pene- 
trate opposing blasts, he wins and adorns the birth- 
right of his race, darting to the zenith unblenched and 
bathing himself in the splendors of the noontide sun.” 

Of what use are muscles to the young mother who 
has never employed them? Why should not those 
muscles be trained and fortified by use for the noble 
object for which they are given? Why has God made 
woman as she is? Why made her woman? Should 
not this be the inquiry of mothers who have their 
daughters around them, which soon are to leave the 
parental roof and assume life’s responsibilities, to ac- 
complish the destiny before them as best they can? 
Should not the faithful mother inquire with the deep- 
est interest, why are my daughters daughters? Is not 
the maternal sphere the one for which nature has evi- 
dently constituted these daughters? For what pur- 
pose have they been endowed with all these womanly 
qualifications if this is not their “‘being’s end and 
aim ?” 

On what principle of natural or moral right can 
these daughters be neglected, until their powers are 
wasted, and their energies paralyzed for want of 
employment? Moored and kept in the soft and downy 
nest of physical ease and inactivity ; reared and nur- 
tured in the hot-house of parental indulgence ; or made 
the pampered weaklings of air-tight. nurseries how 
poorly will they be fitted for the competent discharge 
of the duties of the maternal office! How inadequate 
their enfeebled and delicate powers to withstand and 
triumphantly bear up under the chilling wintry blasts, 
or the scorching rays of the sun of life’s domestic 
sphere ! 

What we want at the present day is educated bodies 
as well as educated minds. In other words, the mind 
should be educated and taught to educate the body. 
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should be perfected as well asthe mind cultivated. ; 
Then we should not witness so many young mothers 
relinquishing their noble calling and spending their 
existence in an humbling chase after health; or failing } 
entirely in their work through premature death. 

Woman's physical and constitutional discipline } 
should constantly have reference to the development 
of her muscular powers. Nothing will more effectu- 
ally facilitate this than a conscientious attention to § 
appropriate exercise of the physical functions. Thou- 
sands of mothers, to-day, should rise from the “ iner- ; 
tia” into which many of them have fallen, to a state of 
energy and action. But if they will live and revel in ; 
their morbidity and carry about with them the “vis ° 
inertia” of their poor diseased carcass as a nuisance, 
let them stay within doors; snooze away their morn- ; 
ing hours upon their beds of downy feathers ; crowd } 
their stomachs with the richest condiments and the } 
most highly concentrated food; lounge away the hours ; 
of the day upon their velvet couches of indolence, 
burdened with the arduous work of holding their 3 
hands; let them despise labor, and look down with 
disdain upon wholesome exercise. 

I remember with unfeigned sympathy the numbers ; 
of hardworking, toil-worn women who labor on from 
year to year, unrequitedly, and unrelieved, and un- 
sympathized with by their wickedly inconsiderate { 
husbands, who load them with burdens they ought 
never to bear; but I am of opinion that these working ; 
women are the better and the happier class of woman- } 
kind. I have a chapter in reserve for the benefit of ; 
their ‘task-masters ;’’ domineering ‘lords of crea- 
tion’? who seem to cherish the idea that the only le- } 
gitimate use their wives can be put to is to make them 
‘“‘hewers of wood and drawers of water” to them; } 
wherein I presume they will receive “ their portion in § 
due season,’ even to the satisfaction of “A Sub- i 
scriber,”’ who seems to infer that I would throw the } 
“burden of public scorn,’’ and charge the guilt of 
“wrong doing”’ in the domestic relation wholly upon ; 
woman. Far be it from me to do this. But when I i 
speak of crime, crime which remains crime though > 
committed ignorantly, I must speak of it in a manner 
expressive of the indignation with which I regard it. ; 

In the communication referred to, in which I was so $ 
unhappy as to “hurt the feelings” of a ‘ working- ° 
woman,” who of all women I should least desire to } 
injure or make unhappy, I was speaking of the crime 
of destroying offspring while in the embryon state. 
That I may not be misunderstood on this point I will ; 
further remark, that I believe the husband who is { 
accessory—an instigator or an abettor,in this crime } 
is a murderer. Compared with what I have already ; 
said of the “‘ just deserts,” or ‘‘ congenial climate,” for ° 
the woman who is accessory to this crime, I should 
consider that Botany Bay would be a heaven to the } 
man identified in its guilt. I have only to remark that ‘ 
the righteous retribution of Almighty God awaits such 
men. Their doom, unless they repent, can no more 
be averted than they can when palsied in death arrest | 
with their dead hand the undertaker as he screws , 
closely down the coffin’s lid upon their marbled brow ° 
and heart congealed. 


But I have a purpose before me, that purpose I will 
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foliow. I speak what I believe, when I say that where } 
one woman suffers from hard labor and over work of ? 
the physical powers, there are seven who suffer for the 
want of work and physical exercise. To do nothing, } 
or that which is worse than nothing, work, which has 
no reference to the proportionate development of the 
muscular powers, has in our country become very 
fashionable. Hence lust and laziness is the grand 
curse of the day, inflicted on the daughters of the born 
rich. The mediocrity follow hard in the wake and 
receive their proportion of the curse. The educated 


- among English ladies pride themselves on the devel- 


opment of their physical graces and strength, and it 
is no marvel to find those among them who will walk 
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fourteen and fifteen miles per day without suffering 
inconvenience. 

But where are the ladies among us, who make phys- 
ical development and the power of endurance of phys- 
ical hardship an object to which reference shall be 
had in the perpetual discipline of the physical powers 
to which they are subjected? Thousands there are 
who lounge away their lives on the couch of perpetual 
indolence, who will find tortures hard and excruci- 
ating ere their useless career terminates. Those are 
most restless who are most at rest. 

Spinola being told that Sir Francis Vere died of hay- 
ing nothing to do, replied, ‘“ That was enough to kill 
any general ;” and it will as surely kill women. We 
have four hundred and fifty voluntary muscles, made 
on purpose to be actively employed; if they are not 
vigorously exercised, then the nervous power designed 
to energize the firmest strength iy transformed into 
morbid sensibility and incessant torment. Indisposi- 
tion to physical activity is most unnatural. ‘“ There 
is not a man or thing now alive but has tools to work 
with. The basest of animalcules, the spider itself, has 
a spinning-jenny and a warping-mill and power-loom 
in its head; the stupidest of oysters has a pepsin di- 
gester with a limestone house to hold it in.” 

One of the most beneficial results of regular bathing 
the year round, arises from the exercise which neces- 
sarily accompanies this most wholesome custom. How- 
ever, those are usually most averse to the practice who 
would be the most benefited by it, and the principal 
reason for its neglect is found in their inveterate lazi- 
ness. In their slothfulness, they cry out, “‘ There is a 
lion without, I shall be slain in the streets.” 

Avoiding wholesome exercise, their bodies breed dis- 
ease, and there is a criminal perversion of their pow- 
ers and a prodigal wastefulness of their strength. 
Every woman, who ever expects to fill the office of a 
mother, should make it a matter of conscience; of im- 
perious duty to pursue a course the most highly pro- 
motive of muscular development, that she may be ade- 
quate to the task of delivering her offspring safely and 
without injury to herself. This can only be accom- 
plished as grows the eagle’s wing and giant’s arm. 
Physical power and muscular energy can only.be de- 
veloped by appropriate exercise. We never think of 
learning our children to walk and run by perpetually 
feeding and pampering them in their cradles. Sup- 
pose we keep them there eighteen or twenty years, 
till they have outgrown, in size, their cradles, and 
then hoist them out and expect them to walk. We 
have monstrous handsome babies, but our’expectations 
are as vain as those of the Spartan who attempted 
to make the corpse stand. The fact is, something is 
wanting ; it may not be the principle of life, but as 
great a want exists, viz., the want of previous disci- 
pline. Shall we wonder at the inadequacy of the wo- 
men of our day to the task of easy and safe delivery of 
children, while we look in vain abroad in society for 
the appropriate training and discipline of those pow- 
ers which are called into requisition at this most im- 
portant period ? 

Preparatory to the Olympic Games, the candidate 
for the conflict and crown lived in the most fragal 
manner, and accustomed himself to the severest train- 
ing. He would practice the course with perpetual 
strife, and ‘‘sweat himself thin,’’ that he might be 
fitted for the great anticipated struggle. The laurels 
of these ancient competitors in the race were naught 
compared with those which prospective mothers have 
before them. The one was a corruptible crown; the 
other an incorruptible one. Nine-tenths of the suf- 
fering and anguish incident to childbirth are safely 
attributable to this deficiency. Nine-tenths of our 
women cannot walk briskly one hour without suffering 
inconvenience for days afterwards. A vast amount of 
the labor of the toiling, and hardworking, is actually 
pernicious and deleterious, because it has no reference 
40 the discipline of the physical powers. The muscles 








} left inactive are rendered useless. Action is life and 

health ; repose is death and corruption. The muscles 
are fortified by use. Otherwise their functions, like 
the scimetar, are corroded and destroyed by rust. 

Mothers of the true stamp are “ not slothful in busi- 
) hess, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” But divers 

of mothers appear to have no business, and are fervent 
in no wholesome exercise. If there is life sufficient 
; Within to drive the morbid diseased matter to the sur- 
face of their full-fed and pampered systems, they ha- 
bitually dread the exercise requisite to washing it off. 
“Tam so fatigued,” say they, “if I attempt to bathe, 
that before Ihalf get through I have to give it up.” 
A weightier reason could not be given why the prac- 
; tice should be persevered in. If sleep was used as 
} “tired nature's sweet restorer,” and one hour each 
; morning taken from those now wasted in bed by such, 
; and occupied in bathing, washing, and rubbing vigor- 
; ously and thoroughly the entire system, no exercise 
| would be found more heathful ; no efforts would more 
tend to beautify, adorn and strengthen the personal 
charms and powers of women. 
; Says a living author, ‘‘ Immense harm results to all 
; sorts of sufferers from the want of pure water and 
; fresh air. Rapid and deadly suffocation sometimes 
} occurs, as in the black-hole of Calcutta; but the same 
process in a milder degree frequently goes forward 
unnoticed in churches and ball-rooms. Lisping young 
; ladies and masculine drones lounge about on sofas and 
; divans in close apartments and dignified laziness, op- 
‘ pressed with ennui and patronizing doctors to their 
heart’s content, little dreaming that they are sinking 
precisely under the same influences which, in unven- 
» tilated ships, and in the unwashed apartments of 
crowded human dens, generate putrid fevers of the 
most frightful and malignant type.’’ Of bathing, it 
should be remarked, that it is not the water that bene- 
fits so much as the exercise ; and if persevered in, 
soon becomes pleasurable rather than burdensome. 
{ To enjoy health the skin should be kept open, and the 
filthy, diseased, morbid matter as it comes through its 
appropriate medium to the surface should be washed 
off. I cannot conceive how any of the ‘‘ fair sex,” as 
we are termed, can regard themselves as cleanly and 
} decent who fail of doing it daily; and what shall be 
; said of those who live weeks and even months without 
{ doing it? Hardworking women may not do this and 
enjoy health; because their exercise promotes the 
; healthy action of every organ and function of the 
body; but the indolent and anti-working class forfeit 
their title to health by its neglect. The blessings of 
sound health and proper physical development are 
not secured as Abu Zeidal Hassan declares some 
| Chinese philosophers think. 

Oysters get their pearls, viz., by gaping for them. 
She who wins these blessings wins a prize “ better 
; than rubies ;” but it must be earned. It cannot be 
inherited wholly; neither borrowed nor bought. “ It 

cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall silver be weigh- 
ed for the price thereof.” God never pours these 
blessings upon those who persist in a course of habit- 
ual violation of the laws of health. As Cicero says, 
“ Such draw their breath, but do not live.” There are 
none of the healthy pulsations of life about them. If 
woman would be strong and graceful in body and limb, 
clear in intellect, and useful in her sphere and noble 
i calling, she must do something more than “sport with 
; Amaryllis in the shade and play with the tangles of 
Nearea’s hair.” She must feel as Plutarch told the 
friends of Alexander the Great, that ‘it is a most 
slavish thing idly to be at ease, and a most royal thing 
to labor.”” Narcissus was represented by the ancients 
as idly gazing at his own features reflected in the 
placid mirror of a fountain, until fatally and foolishly 
enamored of his own insipid charms, he perished there 
an image of indolence and vanity. 
The ‘‘born great’ inflict a curse on the daughters 
and mothers found among them, by a system of edu- 
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cation which exempts them from all healthful exer- 
cise; and never fails of exhibiting, as its peculiar 
characteristic, that their wonderful and all-important 
dignity can only be preserved and maintained in 
nursing and keeping alive among them as an influen- 
tial and controlling element, a perfect abhorrence of 
all wholesome discipline which involves ‘laborious 
effort.” What are these daughters and mothers often 
but a burden to the earth? a cypher in society ? rather 
a loathsome excresence on the community, drawing 
otherwise productive aliment from the resources of 
the general good, but yielding in return neither fruit 
nor ornament. 3 


“Their only labor is to kill the time, 
And labor dire it is; and weary wo, 
They sit, they loll, turn o’er some idle rhyme, 
Or saunter forth with tottering steps and slow: 
This soon too rude an exercise they find— 
Straight on the coueh their limbs again they throw, 
Where hours on hours they sighing lie reclined, 
And court the vapory god, soft breathing in the wind,” 


Such languishing, sickly, effeminate women are 
wholly unfit for mothers. They never ought to be put 
to such a use. 

Spinal complaints have become very fashionable ; 
dyspepsia, with all its horrors, and fantastic and dread- 
ful maladies, are common ; all traceable to the prostra- 
tion of the muscular powers and the derangement of 
the nervous system, which would never have taken 
place had proper attention been given to the develop- 
ment and legitimate exercise of the physical forces. 
Such are incurable only as they recognize and render 
obedience to nature’s requisitions. Men and women 
of sedentary habits are always liable to these com- 
plaints, and when once fastened on their victims, ap- 
proximate very closely to the invincible. I knowa 
clergyman who has seen but thirty years of life, who 
now is bed-ridden and has been for years, yet eats his 
usual quantity of hearty food every day, and is so fan 
tastically sensitive that he cannot endure to see an 
one save those who constantly minister to him. [| 
knew him when apparently enjoying good health ; 
80 averse to physical exertion that he habitually re- 
fused to bring to his room the fuel necessary to keep 
his precious body warm. It would have been a mercy 
to have left him to himself and let him have frozen to 
death. Some, under these circumstances, imagine 
themselves dead, and others declare their bodies to be 
the abode of fiends. One imagines that he hears frogs 
croaking in his stomach ; another thinks his body a 
lump of butter, and is afraid to walk in the sun lest he 
should be melted. Doctor Moore, of London, has pub- 
lished an account of a lady who had passed an idle 
life, and who at last imagined herself to be a pound of 
candles, and dreaded the approach of night, fearing 
the chamber-maid would take a part of her for use. 

Apollo found a tortoise-shell at break of day on the 
seashore and fashioned it into a harp. He was an 
active, industrious deity, and an example to men and 
women. The graceful vigor of his frame was won from 
the frigid purity of ocean’s wave, and the splendid 
skill of his intellect was perfected in the light of morn- 
ing’s first and chastest beams. The music of this first 
instrument tuned by this most noble and agile of the 
fabled gods, first resounded at early morn, in the purest 
air, on the sublimest shore, where the heart 


Sat light and jocund at the day’s return,” 


But aversion to the active employment of the phys- 
ical as well as the mental powers brings its own pun- 
ishment. Says Solomon, ‘“ The desire of the slothful 
killeth him,” while ‘the sleep of the laboring man is 
sweet.” Hillhouse, in allusion to the prodigality of 
youthful energies, and the wastefulness of the spring- 
time of youth, says, 

“T would plant rich seeda, 


To blossom in my manhood, and bear fruit 
When I am old.” 


The soil, however, should first be put in good con- 
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dition by thorough preparation, especially where the 
“rich seeds” planted are expected to “blossom” in 
womanhood and “ bear fruit” of a paternal character. 
How many thousands there are in whom there is found 
no healthy alacrity, none of that vivacious energy 
which indicates either a vigorous body or a forcible 
mind! They become the ready victims of every disease, 
and drag out a miserable existence, or suffer prema- 
ture dotage in the midst of their responsibilities, while 
the body falls in its ruins unbraced and unfortified for 
its work from want of proper discipline. The kind of 
discipline demanded is not that which attempts to 
work out the human frame into full stature by nursing 
one limb, or rearing and supplying one member, but 
which aims at perfect development by pushing out in 
due proportion the energies of the whole constitution. 








LETTER : FROM MRS. FRANCES D..GAGE 


TO DR. JACKSON. 


Motunr Arry, June 16, 1852. 


James C. JACKSON, DEAR Sir :—Your kind invitation 
to your “‘ Annual Water-Cure Festival,’’ found its way 
to my home whilst I was luxuriating among the fresh 
breezes and spring flowers of Westchester, Pennsy]l- 
vania, and consequently did not meet my eye till this 
day. I hasten to reply, lest I should be thought un- 
grateful. A bid to an ordinary festival, where choice 
spirits are to mingle together in a “‘ flow?of soul,’”’ and 
partake of the “feast of fat things,’’ even with the 
knowledge that aching heads and dimmed intellects 
for awhile, would be the effect of the indulgence, I 
must frankly say would have been received gratefully. 
But to be invited to take my seat as a familiar friend, 
with those who have been able to defy custom, and to 
set aside the wrong impressions of childhood’s years, 
and to conquer perverted tastes, to live truly and 
wisely for the sake of developing a higher ‘‘ Human 
Nature,” isa compliment to be proud of. But, alas! 
I fear I should be among you like the inebriate among 
other men, for I must confess to you that I have not 
yet let go the flesh pots of Egypt, nor can I boast of 
the heroism of our mothers, 


‘¢ Who'vowed on the book to drink no more tea, 
So pickled down the yard for the fishes of the sea,”’ 


Whilst, however, I make this acknowledgment, I must 
bid you a hearty God-speed in your work of reform, fully 
convinced that we all need to simplify habits, and to 
look more closely into our own natures, and when we 
have found what to us seems the right way, to live up 
to it unflinchingly. You may accuse me, perhaps, of 
inconsistency, but I must reply—I am not yet con- 
vinced that your course of life would be the best for 
me now. 

If I understand you, you use no animal food, tea or 
coffee. ‘The last named I firmly believe most persons, 
perhaps all, are as well without. I believe also, that 
children would be more healthy, brought up without 
animal food. But in repeated trials that I have made 
to live without it entirely, I have failed, because my 
stomach would so lose tone as to reject everything 
else. Do not understand me as advocating the use of 
tea and coffee or the eating of meat ; I do neither, and 
you will give me credit for perseverance, that I have 
brought my family up of eight children to drink nei- 
ther tea nor coffee habitually, nor to use ardent spirits 
in any shape. 

For nine years I used neither tea nor coffee. But 
from causes which I need not enumerate, I have felt 
impelled to use both, very lightly, for afew years. My 
mind was never opened to the subject of meat-eating 
till within a few years. I think decidedly too much is 
consumed, and I earnestly hope your efforts will have 
the tendency to make all right in that matter. As for 
hydropathy, I have been a hydropathist from child- 








‘hood, not systematically, but always applying cold 
‘ water bountifully within and without in cases both of 
‘ health and disease. If we must have a pathy, let it be 
’ hydropathy, and if we must have drugs, let them be 
i by all means the seventeen-hundredth dilution of the 
most innocent possible to be found. Excuse both my 
brevity, and, perhaps, my levity. But who would not 
be merry to get home, after an absence of four weeks, 
and find all well, cheerful, and happy, and a warm, 
loving welcome? ‘This absence, too, has given such 
high relish to the home-baked bread, mixed by the 
hands of my own dear daughters, that even your 
tempting invitation will have to be declined this time 
—though had your letter found me in Philadelphia 
four days since, I am not sure, but I should have been 
tempted to return by the way of your GLEN to dine with 
you. Wishing you the highest meed of enjoyment 
that good motives, well acted upon, can possibly be- 
stow, I am yours sincerely, Frances D. GAGE. 


Mrs. Gace, Deak MApAm :—Personally I thank you 
for your frankness. You are not a believer in the ve- 
getarian doctrine, and you kindly yet plainly say 
you are not. : 

Suffer me to offer you a few suggestions why you 
should be a believer, why your daughters should be be- 
lievers, why all men, women and children should be 
believers in a doctrine that would deliver them from 
obedience to the law of prey. The argument drawn 
from the number and structure of a man’s teeth in 
favor of flesh-eating is losing its hold on the public 
mind. At best, it is far-fetched. That he has two 
pointed teeth which are similar to the twsks of the 
flesh-eating animals does not prove him carnivorous : 
and so certain are the flesh-eating philosophers of 
this, that they claim for man that he is omnivorous, 
that is, that he is calculated to eat peaches to-day and 
beef-steak to-morrow. 


{ 
¢ 
Now, I do not deny this capacity—for even hens 
canjeat grain and beef—though they have no teeth; 
but I do deny, that because man can do a thing, there- 
fore it is fit for him to do. Man’s capacity to do, and 
his aptitude to have done—are different. His power 
to force on his organization what his organization 
cannot properly endure, no one denies. Man’s power 
to swaliow arsenic is complete, but it is not therefore 
fit that he should swallow it. How, with such shaped 
jaws as man has, he could help having canine teeth— 
is matter worth inquiring about. If, in their place, 
double teeth or incisors were, the front and side teeth 
would be at right angles—the segment of the circle 
would be destroyed. Man has nails, but they do not 
prove him a scratching animal ;—but the fact that he 
has them, is as conclusive to that end as the fact of his 
having canine teeth is to his fitness to eat flesh. 


But let this point pass. Is there not something of- 
fensive to a highly refined mind in taking life from the 
sensitive animal to gratify one’s palate? Life’s tenure 
to the weakest is sacred, except under the law of ne- 
cessity. Inthe scale of earthly life man is the highest. 
He can therefore afford to spare life. His needs do 
not press him on all sides, as do the needs of other ani- 
mals, and it may be seriously urged as a casuistical 
point, whether he is not bound to forego the taking of 
life, unless to forego it is to subject him to essential 
discomfort, and to hinder his development. To kill a 
lamb to eat it—is it not horrible? Its dying bleat andthe 
flavor ofits flesh do not harmonize well in the sphere of 
associations. To kill a mad bw//i—rushing to gore you 
or your daughter, is a duty. But justification from 
the latter does not cover a mantle over the former 
deed. You kill from a manful instinct in the latter 
case ; in the former you kill to gratify a propensity— 
and that very ill-educated, for it may with good de- 
gree of certainty be affirmed, that natural human in- 
stinct would never prompt to the eating of animal 
food. 
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I admit you are at liberty to say that circum- 
stances are fairly supposable in which the life of a 
lamb is not to weigh against human wants, and you 
can suppose circumstances to exist where human life 
maybe, and in my judgment ought to be, sacrificed 
without hesitation. But such are not common cases, 
whilst butchering of animals for the sole purpose of 
furnishing pampered appetites is common. ‘To me 
this is offensive, and marks a want of refinement on 
the part of those who make no struggle against the 
practice. Silently to acquiesce in the practice, is at 
last to give a fleshy, coarse, brutal, animal tinge to 
their characters. It signifies that the animal is pre- 
dominant in them, not simply because they eat flesh, 
put because they will have it though they have to kill 
that they may have it. The Ben Franklin theory, so 
often brought forward to prove the flesh-eating doc- 
trine, viz.—that big fishes eat little fishes,—therefore 
men may eat flesh, is not logical. It is not highly 
creditable to man to go to fishes and their indulgences 
for support in his habits. The analogical argument 
should be—big fishes eat little fishes—therefore big 
men may eat little men,—a conclusion not exactly 
agreeable to the flesh-eaters. 

_ An additional suggestion why human beings should 
eat no flesh is, that in this country it is not needful. 
On the score of economy, it is wasteful. It takes ten 
bushels of corn to fit a swine in “ growing condition re) 
for the highest market pork price. When fatted, one- 
twentieth of him is offal, fit only for dogs. It needs 
ay no mathematician to tell, that pound for pound, the 
| corn on which the swine was fed will go as far to sus- 
} tain human life asthe pork—for pork has but little 
that is nutritious in it, notwithstanding the pre- 
5 yalent impression to the contrary. No flesh that 
was ever eaten is as nutritious as white beans or rice. 
So that from beans to rice, through all our northern 
grains—and from pease to potatoes, through all the 
vegetable domain, and through the circle of our fruits, 
from the peach to the apple—there are such varieties 
* of alimentary substances, that to eat flesh is unnecessa- 

ry; and to kill when there is no need of killing, is to 

lay the foundation for such development of character 
as you seek to avoid in a child, when to gratify a pas- 
4 sion or a freak he kills a house fly. : 

Another reason why meat should not be eaten is, 
that its wseis unfavorable to high hwman development. 
Compared with vegetarian diet, it sinks in the scale. 
Men will live and thrive as men, on unfleshy diet— 
but there is not on record a case where the manly in 
a person has not deteriorated who has given himself 
exclusively to a meat diet. If there is, the advocates 
for a flesh diet would have produced it before this. 
‘As between the two systems exclusively considered, 
vegetable food—embracing grains and fruits—-to say 
the least, does not deteriorate the intellects and man- 
ners of those who use it, whilst flesh diet does. So 
true is this, that in some countries the occupation of a 
butcher is considered to unfit a man from serving on a 
jury in a case of life or death, and so unfavorable is 
that ocenpation to the development of the manly por- 
tion of human nature, that no instance can be found 
where in highly civilized society a man has been 
elevated from the butcher’s stall to high civil trusts. 
On the other hand, men who follow butchering for a 
living grow coarse in manner, and lack sympathy with 
human suffering, and making meat a staple article of 
their diet, come at last, in some instances, of a cold 
morning, to drink warm blood with decided relish. 
T have seen an instance myself of this kind, 

Flesh, as food, is unfavorable to the best develop- 
ment of man, because, aside from its nutritious, it has 
stimulating qualities. This stimulus, according to its 
strength or concentration, and the delicacy of the 
nervous system of the person eating flesh, ig as injuri- 
ous as alcohol. That meat, aside from its nutrition, 
has stimulus, is easily seen, first, from the half con- 
sciousness that some people have that as a diet. for 
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children it is injarious; second, that adults prefer it to 
vegetable food, unless tanght to preserve a natural ap- 
petite ; third, because it is recognized among medical 


men as possessing stimulating qualities, and so they ; 
give it in the form of beef-tea to persons needing stimu- | 


lus. Doctor Watson, in his lecture on typhus fever, 


especially calls on his\ class to give beef-tea at the ; 
turning point of the fever, for the reason that stimulus 


is needed. But if you want proof that besides nutri- 
tive qualities, flesh contains stimulus—or something 
that is not nutritive yet exciting—watch the pulse 
of a man after he has eaten an entire meal of meat, and 
compare it with the pulse of the same man who has 
dined on Graham bread and ripe peaches. You shall 
see a decided difference. The digestive fever of the 
meat eater is always fiercer than that of the fruit 
eater. 


A lady, the mother of five boys, once said to me 
that she found her children, when fed on other food 
than meat, much more docile and kind in their mutual 
relations. That so exciting was meat on their nervous 
systems, that she could see the effects of a single meal, 
in their intercourse. It would affect the tones of their 
voices, oftentimes leading to harsh words. 

It is this effect, or like effect, that gives to the flesh 
advocates courage to claim for meat superiority over 
vegetables and fruits as an article of diet. But the ar- 
gument proves too much. 


If it proves anything, it proves that the human sys- 
tem cannot reach the acme of its ability through sub- 
stances that are simply nutritious. Admitting this, 
under the great variety of physical temperament and 
condition of life to which men are subject, this matter 
of stimulus; both in kind and quality, must be left to 
individual decision. Out of this claim which the meat- 
eater offers for something more than nutrition to 
develop the highest degree of vigor, your dram-drinker 
can set up an impregnable defence. Who shall say, 
Madam, if you need the stimulus of meat, I do not need 
the stimulus of brandy ? 

Asan article of diet, flesh can be demonstrated to 
be injurious from the fact, that like alcohol, tea, coffee, 
tobacco, or opium, it creates its own necessities. Like 
these, habitually used, it must be habitually used, or 
abstinence will create the same unpleasant effects that 
arise from its excess in its first use. Alcohol drunk to 
excess, in its first use, will create delirium tremens,— 
when the sytem has long been addicted to it, abstinence 
will produce delirium tremens. Tea, when drunk at 
first in strong infusion, will produce sick headache. 
Let the system be long under its use, and abstinence 
will produce the same difficulty. Coffee at first, will, 
if taken strongly, produce colic, flatulence of the 
bowels, and diarrhea. When the system has been 
used to it for a long time, these effects will follow an 
attempt to do without it. Tobacco, at first use, will 
produce nausea and vertigo. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to see persons long under its influence, made 
sick and dizzy of head, under trial of abandonment. 
Opium makes its neophyte as stupid as a fool, when 
first he tries it, but the habit once formed, discontinu- 
ance, if sudden, produces idiocy. Flesh, eaten largely 
by one who had eaten none, disturbs digestion— 
creates acute dyspepsia and an entire disrelish for all 

other food. Habitually used, the same effects follow 
endeavors to diseontinue. Hence the benefit derivable 
to different persons in the use of these several articles, 
is always measured by the ill feelings consequent on 
efforts to do without them. So that one always hears 


the justification for using them offered somewhat after | 


this sort, ‘‘ 1 know this or that is good for me, for 

tried to do without it and Iwas just as weak as water 3 
or, ‘‘ I feel better and stronger for my bitters at dinner ; 
or, ‘‘ I can regulate my stomach so that I shall have n 
sick headache if I can have my tea. It regulates m 
nervous system ;” or, “‘ I have tried to do without co 
fee, and I have the colic ;” or, “In repeated trials tha 
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} I have made to live without meat entirely, I have fail- 
| ed, because my stomach would so lose tone:as to reject 
| everything else.” 

Now, no greater mistake could possibly be made, 
han such persons make in drawing the conclusion that 
, these several articles are beneficial in proportion as 
their systems clamor for them. The reverse is the 
fact. The injury is exactly proportional to the excite- 
ment of the system when one abstains. The digestive, 
the muscular, the circulatory, the excretory, the 
hervous systems are allenslaved. They all cry, 


** Give me some drink, Titinius, like a sick child,” 


O! it is humiliating,the degree to which, ina Christian 
country, cultivated and Christian people bring their 
powers into bondage to false modes of living. The 
idea of the apostle of bringing their bodies into sub- 
jection. that thereby they may serve the law of Christ, 
is not yet conceived by most. Such disgusting vas- 
salage as your meat-eaters and dram-drinkers show to 
their flesh and ardent spirits, you never see exhibited 
by vegetable-eaters. And for this very good reason, 
food with them is valuable for the purposes of nutri- 
tion and excretion. What will nutrify and sus- 
tain the system they can cat. It may be bread 
and potatoes, pudding and molasses, apple-dump- 
lings, or stewed beans, so far as the wants of the sys- 
tem is concerned, it is all the same. But the meat- 
eater has no appetite for aught, unless the flavor of 
meat is an accompaniment. <A most horrible slavery. 
Additional to this, his meat for dinner (like his coffee 
for breakfast) breaks down desire for other things, till 
at last there is nothing but which plays a subordinate 
part to it in his arrangements for that meal. There is 
not a large hotel-keeper in the country who will not 
testify that from year to year steadily does the de- 
mand for meat increase, over and above the increase 
of population. Indirectly, however, itsinjurious influ- 
ence is more widely reflected. It is one of the class 
of nervous excitants served up at our tables. It be- 
longs with tea, coffee, tobacco, opium, alcohol. Find 
me a vegetarian who uses any of these things and I 
will admit him to be an eccentricity. The man who 
gives up meat gives up all the others, and whilst it is 
not true that one who uses meat uses all the others, it 
is true that the man cannot be found who uses all the 
others, who refuses of his own accord the use of meat. 
I should like to see the tobacco-chewer, or smoker, or 
tea, or coffee, or alcohol drinker, or opium-eater, who 
uses no meat. The truth is, my dear Mrs. Gage, the use 
of one form of stimulant legitimately begets the use of 
some other form of stimulus, and the abandonment of 
one leads naturally to the abandonment of all. Thus 
your meat-eaters grow worse and worse in their habits, 
and your vegetarians better and better in their habits, 
and the grossness in the physical life of the one, and 
the simplicity of the physical life of the other, reflect 
respectively the development of their intellectual and 
moral natures. 

Let me call your attention still further to a few 
\points worthy of consideration : 
\ \1. Flesh-eaters are more irascible and petulant than 
vegetarians. This is true of the same persons eating 
for\ given periods, meats, and then eating foods of 
mt flesh is not a part. Hence men individually 
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and collectively who eat flesh largely, are good at 
fighting, whether they have just cause or not, whilst 
your vegetarian is less disposed to find cause for quar- 
rel where none really exists, 

2. Flesh-eaters can endure much less degree of ab- 
stinence than yegetarians, other things being equal. 
A flesh-eater grows nervous if he is driven by the 
hour of eating, and to this nervousness succeeds faint- 
ness, if abstinence is long continued. This I have seen 
triumphantly demonstrated by my hydropathic guests 
who were eaters at the same table. My meat-eaters 
always watch the hour of meal more closely than my 
vegetarians. They start at the ringing of our bell, 
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they eat the most hastily, and masticate the least, and 


it is with more difficulty that I control their physical 5 


and mental motions. 
excess. 

3. Flesh-eaters cannot perform as much intel- 
lectual labor as vegetarians without the aid of 
stimulants. Give the one meat and the other bread, 
and it will prove at the desk as in the harvest field— 


They are more likely to run into 


other things being equal—that the vegetarian has the } 


greatest powers of endurance. The testimony to this 
end is abundant, and it is of the best kind ; for it is 
not only true by comparison with various persons, but 
it is also demonstrated by various persons who have 
tried both systems. It isa fact, Mrs. Gage, that whilst 
thousands of meat-eaters are found who have come 
over to ‘‘ the new mode of life,” it scarcely can be said 
that vegetarians apostatize and return to the use of 
flesh. 

4, The eating of flesh by children, leads to nervous 
and arterial excitement, to undue development of the 
passions and premature puberty. As a consequence, } 
we have ingthis age “smart, promising sons and 
daughters ” whilst young, but they prove less worthy 
of our pride when at thirty years old. This sort of 
growth during childhood is not desirable, because it is 
not in the order of nature. To stimulate the nervous 
system, is to give mental, at the expense of muscular, 
development, which all parents ought to dread. Such 
food lays the foundation for a premature assumption 
of social duties, the ill effects of which are seen in the 
early marriages of owr day, and the early launch into 
business of our young men. 

And, now, Madam, it may be possibly asked, why, 
if such are my views, I allow the use of meats on my 
Cure table? I reply, because from long addiction to 
their use, in connection with tea, coffee, spices, tobac- 
co, drugs, and in some cases alcoholic drinks—my pa- 
tients can ill afford their sudden, instant abandonment, 
They, like yourself, find, or think they find, it impos- 
sible to do without meats. So I have this lesson to 
learn to them, not by an immediate and complete ab- 
stinence, which their nervous systems would feel most 
alarmingly, but by a gradual change which will give 
me, under my hydropathic treatment, an opportunity 
to substitute a far better tonic, and so displace the old 
habit. 

True, Zam not fearful, in any cases, of the results of 
total abstinence of any stimulant or narcotic, but my 
patients are, and asa matter of common prudence, I 
feel bound to give some heed to their fears. But my 
daily life and my constant teachings are against this 
rash and rapid draft on that system which presides 
and governs all the functions of the organism, and 
which, when shattered, leaves the rest to perish. 
That you, Madam, may yet see it your duty to become 
a vegetarian, and so prolong your life, is my wish. 
Meanwhile, I remain very respectfully, your friend, 

Jas. C. Jackson. 





ADVICE TO WEAKLY FEMALES. 
BY THEODOSIA. 


I rip a great many weakly, diseased, females, with 
whom I converse, who are willing to admit that water 
is good, and they have no doubt but it would help 
them, but then they have so many reasons for not 
using it; they do not know how, they have no con- 
venience ; they have no one to do it for them, and 
their friends are so opposed—and so they continue on 
in the old beaten track, and drag out and end a misera- 
ble existence. Now, I am so sure that a little energy 
and perseverance might save them, I want to write a 
little (bungling as it may be) of my history. From the 
age of sixteen I was troubled a great deal of the time 
with a severe cough, which made my friends look on 
me as an early victim for the tomb. I had severe spell 
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i of the phtbisic, which would hold me to my chair for 
; days and nights. This I inherited from both parents, 
3 W with the salt rheum from my mother, which I always 
‘ had from infancy until my twentieth year, when it 
' terminated in deep scrofulous swellings in my breasts, 
which laid me up for all summer. Alter this, not- 
‘ withstanding my coughing spells and phthisic, I en- 
; joyed pretty good health until my twenty-seventh 
) year, it being over six years since I took a severe cold, 
and for three months I coughed and raised so much— 
‘ and my strength was so reduced, that my end was 
‘ considered near. My cough then ceased entirely, but 
' Thad no return of strength, and one thing after another 
came upon me, until my whole nervous system was 
’ completely prostrated, owing, as I now know, to 
; almost a complete stoppage of circulation that passes 
through the skin. Had I then known, as I now do, 
; how essential such circulation was, what misery might 
‘ have been saved. As it was, my skin became covered 
; 
§ 


with a dry bran-like substance, my face so covered : 


) with a black moth that it looked frightful; and for 
; two years and a half I suffered all the miseries of a 
complication of diseases, the natural result of such a 
state of the system. I will name some of them as pro- 
nounced by my physician (botanic, by the Bey; for 
? I would in no case submit to drug treatment.) They 
7 said I had not vital energy enough to raise a cough, I 
’ had the liver complaint, inflammation on the spleen, 
$ dropsy in the region of the heart, left ventricle of the 
} heart swelled and inflamed, tubercles formed on the 
bundle of nerves situated in the left side, lower portion : 
; of the lungs hardened and entirely useless, a very weak 
? back, with all the attending weakjskets peculiar to 
our sex, my feet and limbs were swollen to trans- 
¢ parency lLetno one imagine they have any bad or 
disagreeable feeling with which I could not sympa- 
, thize with them. For eighteen months I was incapable 
| of any labor, walking a little about house or in the 
garden, requiring my utmost exertion. Seaerigs three 
months I did not walk to the door. My physician 
was pronounced an impostor by my neighbors for 
giving me encouragement that I might yet live and 
enjoy a comfortable degree of health. Many visited 

{ me, and bid me farewell on going away; butas a 
} merciful Providence ordered, with all the doses of 
roots and herbs which the doctor prepared for me, 
i after steaming me several times to allay the pain with 
* which I was constantly attended, gave strict orders 
that I should be bathed every day with warm soap- 

; suds, saleratus water, salt and water, &c. I soon 
discovered that this gave me more ease than all the 
medicine [ took, and lacquired a degree of comfort and 
f cheerfulness which I had never expected to enjoy: but 
fi gained no strength of consequence, and there‘ was 
carcely a week that I did not take cold, and bring on 

al my former symptoms, to an alarming degree. In 
; the spring, on an old fragment of newspaper that was 
sent me around some herbs, I read that there was a 
Priessnitz, at Graefenberg, curing all manner of dis- 
{ eases with cold water. I had never heard of such a thing 
in this country, or anywhere else. Soon after a friend 
visited me from another town. She had heard, by the 
; way, of friends living at the east, that they were per- 
forming cures there as wonderful as mine would be 
with water. I had lost all confidence in medicine. I 











menced venturing to wash only my arms and shoulders 
; the first day. It was not long, however, before the 
neighbors changed their minds, and said there could 
not much ail me, if I could sit in a wash-tub and wash 
me ail over in cold water, without it killing me, or 
walk to the creek, at some distance from the house, 
id play in the water like a truant school-boy. It 
nust be remembered that to me it was an age of dark- 
iess, as it regards any of the modes of using water, 
vhich have now become so public, that a child may 
earn. I had never heard of a Cold-Water Journal, of ° 
(a wet sheet pack, nor anything that pertained to the 
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would try it, and with that meagre knowledge I com- | 
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T had an inventive imagination’ 


, and I followed it; and to this day my grateful feelings 
, rise when I think how quietly I could lie down and 


sleep after'such exercises ; and I now think that the 
perfect dread of those long sleepless nights during 
which I was tormented with all the horrors of a ner- 
vous distraction, was the main cause of my persevering 
as I did. I did persevere, and my health and strength 
gradually, but steadily, improved. I threw aside all 
medicine, healed an artificial sore which I had kept 
running for eight months, as my only means of living, 


} threw away all plasters, of which I often had six on 


me at a time, supplying their their places with cloths 
rung from cold water. 

For three years I have been able to manage all my 
household affairs, laboring most of the time from morn- 
ing till night, at light work, and at times going through 
all sorts of hard work. Ihave not had a cold once, ex- 
cept the common fall and winter colds that everybody 
has, and then I sometimes think I have them lighter 
than the rest of them, with the exception of a day or 
two of the phthisic, which generally attends them ; but 
that is nothing compared with what it used to be. I 
have not lain by a whole day in three years, except in 
my confinement two years ago, and that could hardly 
be called a confinement, for I did not stay in the house 
two days. When my friends found that I had not 
omitted one of my daily baths, nor did not mean to 
miss one, and saw me put a tumbler of cold water to 
my mouth, and drink all the cold water I wanted, they 
looked upon me as the Islanders did on the Apostle 
Paul, when the viper fastened on his hand, but I re- 
ceived as little harm as he did. I did persuade one of 
them secretly to fetch mea cold wet cloth to lay across 
me, by promising not to tell of her: and I have not 
enjoyed these blessings alone—a few saw and believed, 
and began to use it; and from that small beginning 
we have advanced slowly, but steadily, step by step, 
with no knowledge but what we could gather from ex- 
perience, and exercising what little common sense we 


were in possession of, until we have been able to over- - 


come disease, in all the various forms in which it has 
presented itself, among which have been chill fever, in 
abundance; inflammation on the lungs, frequently ac- 
companied with pleurisy, and in one instance with 
inflammation on the brain; erysipelas, swelled tonsils, 
bloody dysentery, with all the smaller train of ills to 
which we are more or less liable. They have all 
yielded readily to the simple application of water, 
some of them after resisting all the remedies usually 
resorted to, and in no instance have we been unsue- 
cessful. Opposers say they were not half sick when 
they see them up and out doors so soon, but we do not 
mind that ; our motto is, onward. We have drowned 
out one doctor who settled amongst us. There is 
none now nearer than eight or nine miles, and we look 
forward to the time when they will have to flee before 
the gathering freshet. It is net yet two years since 
the first page of reading matter, on the subject of 
water treatment, appeared in our neighborhood, and 
we have now ten numbers of the Watrrer-Curg Jour- 
NAL circulating in our midst, and that their influence 
may tell on the destinies of doctors, till there shall 
not be one to show his head in all this back-wood 
settlement, is the prayer of many a well wisher to the 
cold water cause in this place. 

P. 8.—Although my letter istwice as long as I had 
any idea of writing, I cannot forbear mentioning a 
circumstance which has taken place since writing the 
above. My little girl, two years old, playing near the 
stove, fell against the corner of it, the lez came out, 
and the stove tipped down, turning a kettle of scalding 
water that stood on the top all over her side. Another 
breath and I had emptied the water-pail over her. 
I then proceeded to take off her clothes, which were 
flannel. Her side and arm, from her shoulder down 
below her knee, was a perfect scarlet, and looked as if 
it was thoroughly cooked. I laid a blanket in my lap, 
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placed her on it, and applied cloths, all dripping from 
a pan of cold water standing by my side. This would 
give a moment’s ease, and then she would again writhe 
in anguish. After a little thought, I wrapped two 
thincknesses of cloth all around the burn, to exclude 
the air while I changed the wet ones. Her intervals 
of ease became longer and longer, until she dropped to 
sleep, as I thought from exhaustion. How I dreaded 
the moment for her to awake, and again become sen- 


sible of her misery. I could think of nothing but one >} 


continued raw sore, from her shoulder to her knee- 
My work had been thorough ; the water ran in streams 
around my chair, and from one side of the house to 
the other. What was my reward? She slept two 
hours, and awoke talking and laughing to herself, 


which she continued to do for half an hour before she ° 


asked me to take her up. Judge of my surprise on re- 
moving the cloths to find nearly all appearance of the 
burn gone, except the places where the skin was 
loose, and lay in wrinkles. When I first got her clothes 
off, I suppose the cold water from the pail did not 
reach there ; these hung in one continued blister from 
her armpit on the inside of her arm, nearly to the 
elbow. Her whole-knee pan was one solid blister, 
running up the inside of her Jeg, over a spot about as 
large as what my hand would cover with the fingers 
spread. <A good-sized burn, says one—so thought I. 
J had no idea of her using her leg or arm in one week. 
We contrived, by constant amusement, to keep her in 
the great chair the first day, after that all efforts were 
vain. Run she would, and she has attended to all her 
usual plays out door, and in falling down and getting 
up, and putting herself in all manner of positions, 
without any inconvenience. She has never cried loud, 
nor made one wry face with it, since her first nap. It 
is now the third day, and without any other dressing 
but a wet cloth, it shows a red, tender-looking new 
skin, without any signs of matter, or ever sticking to 
the cloth, and to all appearance it will be entirely well 
in three days more. The rest of the burn, besides the 
blisters, looks like a child’s face that has been chapped 
with the wind. Doubters will say I was more scared 
than hurt. She was not half burnt in the first place. 
Let such tell me how came the inside of her arm and 
leg burned to a blister, the water falling from above, 
and she fell, her face to the floor, and the rest of her 
side not burned at all. Until they can, I shall give 
water the credit of doing more than, with all my en- 
thusiasm, I had had any idea that it could do. 
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A WORD FOR HYDROPATHY. 
BY SYBIL SELWYN. 


My Duar JournaL—! frequently see in your price- 
less pages cases of ‘‘ Home Practice,” in which cures 
have been effected by the aid of Nature’s simple reme- 
dies, which, if done by an allopath, would have caused 
his reputation to be proclaimed to suffering humanity 
with trumpet tongue. I, too, have washed and been 
healed, and feel like one of that glad throng who have 
been cleansed from their physical impurities. .My song 
of thanksgiving has ever been hushed, lest its feeble 
notes should be lost amid the ascending chorus of 
louder and more harmonious ones. But now, as I 
daily see more and more of the beauty and truthful- 
ness of a system that has restored thousands to health, 
and is rending the veil from the long-established “ sci- 
ence” of medicine, and exposing its deformity to a 
wonder-stricken world, my voice must come forth in 
its praise and vindication, though its tones have not 
the strength of the clarion or the sweetness of the 
harp. Besides this, we want light in this region, for 
as yet that glorious flood of brightness which is fast 
deluging those eastern towns with truth, has not 
reached us, save a few straggling beams, which cer- 
tain spirits are assiduously laboring to hide from our 
mental view. ‘‘Givye us light! the pure light of 


we. 
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truth!’ is the earnest supplication of many hearts, 
who are conscious of danger, while the dark cloud of 
allopathic night envelops them. Yes, give us light 
through your health-dispensing columns—not that 
bright, dazzling light that can only be scanned by 
eagle eyes, but a flood of milder rays that can be seen 
and appreciated by the mass. 


Now we have those in our midst who claim to be 
learned, particularly in the “ healing art,’’ who decry, 
in the most bitter and unqualified manner, the system 
of Hydropathy, calling it one of the most UNSCIENTIFIC 
HUMBUGS that has ever claimed the public attention ! 
People do not apply themselves to learn the truth of 
the matter, but believing what these erudite sons of 
Hsculapius say, to be gospel, they unhesitatingly pros- 
trate themselves before the Juggernaut of scientific (!) 
medication, and suffer those mental and physical tor- 
tures consequent thereon. Another order of the above 
class admit the efficacy of water in some diseases, but 
assert that it is madness to consider it a panacea for 
ali the ills that flesh is heir to ; and are always sure to 
give more or less medicine in every case, and seldom, 
if ever, meeting with one of those diseases that require 
only Nature’s simple remedies. But thanks to the 
monthly teachings of the WVater-Cure Journal, pure 
water has achieved its initiatory triumph in this vil- 
lage, by vanquishing disease in my own person. 

When I first came to this State, (some two years 
since,) I was a miserable, sallow-faced, tea-drinking 
dyspeptic, with a constitution by nature feeble, and 
by long-continued abuse rendered a most wretched 
tenement for the indwelling spirit. Enjoy life I could 
not, while constantly suffering from bodily disease. 
To prove a help-meet to my husband was alike impos- 
sible, for who can cheerfully, faithfully discharge the 
duties of a reasoning, responsible being, while both 
body and mind are vassals to physical weakness? Of 
drugs I had enough to destroy my confidence in their 
power to vanquish disease, and I was resolved to cut 
their acquaintance entirely. I sought that knowledge 
of the system of Hydropathy that would enable me to 
act intelligently in the application of water, and aided 
by the superior knowledge of my husband, who had 
long been a disciple to the true faith, I began to prac- 
tiée home treatment. _ 

Then came the “ tug and pull of war,’ and the gen- 
erals that lead our mental forces to battle were obliged 
to show the most unflinching courage and untiring zeal 
in the struggle, to insure prompt and faithful action 
from the real laborers. Dearme! That shivering and 
dread of the daily cold sitz-bath, and the tri-weekly 
wet-sheet pack ; that perfect abhorrence of compresses, 
and the semi-daily application of the wet-girdle for 
three months in the fall of the year; that morbid, cray- 
ing appetite, that like the Israelites mourned its de- 
parture from the flesh-pots of Egypt, were enough to 
subdue stronger hearts than mine, and had there not 
been external circumstances that cast up a strong bul- 
wark of defence about me, I should probably have suc- 
cumbed to the enemy. I say this with shame, since 
habit has disclosed the genial and health-giving pro- 
perties of water, and the blessedness of making appe- 
tite a vassal to reason; in which position it is one of 
the most chéerful and useful of servants. The battle 
is gained, and what is my reward? A release from 
one of the most horrible diseases that afflicts the hu- 
man family—the joyous consciousness of possessing a 
key to the citadel of life and health—the pleasing re- 
flection that my feet have been removed from the 
treacherous quicksands into which thousands are sink- 
ing, and placed on a broad and solid rock ; one so 
broad and firm, that not only myself and friends, but 
the whole world, if they will, may stand thereon. And 
what is more, as I look upon my child, a fat, healthy 
girl of five months, who has never yet known the taste 
of ‘ medicine,” I have the assurance that she need not, 
of necessity, suffer the myriad of ills that fall so heavily 


upon my sex, but with the care and instruction which » faction. It slowly and surely exhausts the nervous 
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an increase of knowledge will enable me to bestow, 
she may be kept as free from disease as the pure, lim- 
pid element into which she daily plunges, and that 
finally she may go forth possessed of a rich store of 
mental and physical strength, and a full knowledge of 
herself and her duties, to perform the mission assigned 
her. Is not this a pleasing reflection for a mother? 
The history of my treatment before, at, and subse- 
quent to her birth, is but the counterpart of many sim- 
ilar cases published in your columns, and need not 
now be detailed. Suffice it to say, that water was the 
only remedial agent used, either for myself or child, 
and that despite the solemn declarations of my friends, 
that my treatment was suicidal, murDEROUS, my re- 
covery was rapid, and my case became a source of con- 
viction to many, and wonder and astonishment to all. 
Do be persuaded, my sisters, you who desire a long 
and happy life, and would be found like the “ faithful 
servant,’’ at last, with an increase of talents, to test 
for yourselves the efficacy of this system, and verily a 
reward more precious than diamonds or pearls shall be 
yours. [ Sheboygan, Wis. 
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COFFEE. 


BY W. M.S. 


Tus article has come into common use as a daily 
beverage since the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. The first seed was -hrought from Mocha, in 
Arabia, by Van Haorn, Governor of Batavia, and by 
him sent to the Botanical Garden of Amsterdam. It 
was afterwards cultivated fnthe East and West Indies, 
and in Brazil. The largest amounts imported into the 
United States are brought from Brazil, Cuba, St. Do- 
mingo, and Java. The amount imported from all 
these countries during the year 1851, was 152,453,617 
pounds. During the same year there was actually 
consumed in thiscountry, 148,920,491 pounds, or about 
six pounds to each individual. The average cost of 
Coffee to the consumer is about ten cents per Ib. At 
this rate the sum paid by consumers for coffee in this 
country would be in the aggregate $14,892,049 10 cts. 
This sum is actually paid by the people of this country 
for a luxury which has oniy come into general use 
within the last seventy-five years. How necessary it 
is for the people of this country to burden themselves 
with such a tax, we wish for one moment to inquire, 

Ist. Coffee is a luxury. However indefinite the 
term necessaries of life may be, it is sufficiently definite 
to exclude therefrom such an article as coffee. The 
health of body, the tone of the nerves, and the quiet 
peace of mind of thousands in this country who no 
longer use it, show that it is not necessary to health of 
bedy or mind. It is a luxury because raised and cul- 
tivated and brought from a foreign zone. All the 
necessaries of life can be produced in our own zone, 
and even in our own country. The world existed 
for nearly six thousand years without coffee, and we 
do not know that men were less healthy in former 
times than they are now. We do nct contend that all 
luxuries should be denied, but we do contend that 
some luxuries should not be used, and that all may be 
dispensed with. 

24. Coffee is a medicine, alias poison, and should 
not be known outside of that classification of poisons 
termed the materia medica. That coffee is a medicine 
is proved by its well known effects upon the human 
system. Its first action is that of a laxative to the 
bowels, but its long continued use results in constipa- 
tion. In the materia medica, it ranks among the 
narcotic medicines, such as epium, hemlock, bella- 
donna, tobacco, alcohol, and a variety of other sub- 
stances. In asmall quantity it stimulates the nervous 
system, but an increased proportion produces stupe- 
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} energy, and a consequent enfe 
‘ stomach and viscera follows. 
nature cannot be daily used with safety. Dr. Pereira, 
who belongs to that class of physicians who are known 
to be advocates for the use of poisons and stimulants 
under all circumstances, and even when an individual 
is prostrated by sickness, admits that “the im- 
moderate use of coffee is said to produce various 
nervous disorders, such as anxiety, tremor, disordered 
vision, palpitation and feverishness.”? We know, and 
thousands of others know, that coffee produces these 
effects; but we could not expect an advocate and 
lover of poisons to say more than Dr. Pereira has done. 
We might add, that one of the strongest evidences of 
the medical action of coffee upon the human system is 
found in the fact of its conquering the will and judg- 
ment of the individual who is in the constant use of it. 
In this respect it is similar to alcohol, tobacco, opiun, 
and to poisons generally. There are thousands of 
persons in this country whose nerves, weakened and 
exhausted by coffee, and demanding it as a continual 
stimulus, are ready to exclaim with Abd-al-Kadir 
Anasari Djiezeri Hanbali, son of Mahomet :—‘‘ Coffee 
is the drink of God’s people; in it is health. Let 
this be the answer to those who doubt its qualities. In 
it will we drown our adversities, and in its fire con- 
sume oursorrows. Whoever has once seen the blissful 
chalice, will scorn the wine cup. Glorious drink! 
thy color is the seal of purity, and reason proclaims it 
genuine. Drink with confidence, and regard not the 
prattle of fools who condemn without foundation.” 
Surely one would think that in this country we were 
good followers of the Mahometan. 

There are some great errors very prevalent in rela- 
tion to the use of coffee. Let no one imagine that 
because his brain and nerves are stimulated for a short 
time, that he has thereby gained any permanent 
strength, for it is a deception. Let no one imagine 
that because he feels warmer after taking two or three 
cups of hot coffee into his stomach, that he has gained 
any permanent heat, for it is a deception. Let no 
one imagine that because coffee does not immediately 
produce nervous disorders and general weakness, that 
it will not do so at some future time, for it is a decep- 
tion. Let no father or mother imagine that they can 
innocently train their little ones to the continued and 
daily use of such a beverage as coffee, for it is a 
deception. And, finally, let no one be so foolish as to 
expect that there will be any universal millennium as 
long as fifteen millions of dollars are annually spent 


by this country in the consumption of the article of: 


coffee. [ Mercer, Pa. 
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CASHES OF SMALL-POX. 
BY E. POTTER, M. D. 


In August, 1851, I was called to see the youngest 
child (five years old) of Mr. Alex. White, of Chester, 
Tll., who, as the messenger said, had fever. I found 
the patient with the ordinary symptoms of small-pox, 
viz. : fever, restlessness, some pains in the head, back, 
and limbs, with a few pustules that had appeared on 
different parts of the person—it being (if memory 
serves me right) about the fourth day of the febrile 
stage. The family were believers in Water-Cure, and 
had, previous to calling me, given him water treat- 
ment, using the wet sheet, wet girdle, and pouring 
baths, in order to keep down the fever, not knowing 
the child had been exposed to small-pox. I gave it as 
my opinion that it was small-pox, although the parents 
thought it impossible, and not being aware of any ex- 
posure to it. J adyised the wet sheet pack repeated, 
so long as the fever continued, with a pouring bath 
every time the sheet was used, and then the weit girdle 
constantly worn, changed once in two or three hours, 
with two to three daily baths, The child kept about 
the house nearly all the time, and suffered very little 
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nearly the entire surface. It was of the distinct va- 
; riety, yet the pustules were so close together, that the 
end of the finger could hardly be put on the surface 
without coming in contact with the pustules. After 
the eruption was fully out (and until then little or no 
food was taken), the wet girdle was discontinued, but 
the daily ablutions were continued all the time, and 
with the most happy results, for when the pustules 
disappeared (dropped off), he was quite well, with 
very little pitting of the surface. Mr. White, and the 
rest of the children (Mrs. White had been vaccinated, 
and did not take it), six in all, took the disease, and 
received a similar treatment to the youngest child, and 
all kept about the house the most of the time, yet they 
had the disease severely—that is, the eruption covered 
nearly the entire surface, so that they could not with 
ease remain in a sitting or recumbent posture, and 
consequently were more comfortable walking about 
the house. During two or three days after Mr. White 
and the children broke out with the eruption, they 
moved into a new house with just the roof on, without 
doors, windows, or fire-place, and without any ill effects 
(hope this will serve as an eye-opener to those that 
are afraid of pure air-—yes, and water, too), but on the 
contrary, the most happy results that could be expect- 
ed, with a speedy, a perfect cure, and feeling no ill 
effects either from the disease or the treatment. During 
the progress of the disease in Mr. White’s family, a 
Mr. Garrison, of Jefferson county, Ill., called to stay 
all night with Mr. White, and he informed him 
that they had small-pox. Mr. Garrison replied, he 
thought not, or they could not be about the house, 
and he was not afraid of it, so that Mr. Garrison, lady 
and one child staid over night. Went home, took 
small-pox, he and wife—got over it with a narrow es- 
cape—the child died. Mr. Garrison’s father’s family 
took it—his father, mother, and one sister died with it, 
others were quite blind (while the family of Mr. White 
all got well, and did not have their eyes injured), and 
came very near dying. What treatment they received 
I do not know, but it was not Water-Cure. 

Dr. Swanwick, in the vicinity of Chester, visited 
Mr. White’s family (out of.curiosity) ; he said that the 
symptoms were all like smallpox, but he thought it 
could not be, as they could not be about the house,— 
not knowing that it was the treatment that kept them 
up. Ihave the permit of Mr. White to give his name 
in this article, of whom any one can inquire if they 
doubt the statement. [Quincy, Til. 
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A WORD FROM THE WEST. 


BY MRS. M. J. COLBURN. 


I nave watched, with intense interest, the progress 
of this new method of cure. I have studied its prin- 
ciples, applied it to myself and family, practiced it 
professionally in Mass., and now am following the 
same vocation in this Western region. I have spoken 
in its favor in public and private, as opportunity offer- 
ed and strength permitted; and everywhere have 
found some, ready to give up the old systems of drug 
practice for this more excellent way. Yet, the West 
is the place for the rapid spread of this glorious gospel. 
The fields here are white, already, for the harvest. 
The dwellers on these vast prairies, and in these exten- 
sive valleys, seem imbued with a freer spirit than the 
inhabitants of the older and more pent-up East. Less 
reverent of the past, less conservative of the present, 
they treat innovation with more consideration. This 
section of country teems with a drug-poisoned popula- 
tion. Men and women of middle age, who should be 
all life and vigor, are but the miserable, worn-out 
remnants of humanity. Their history is briefly told. 
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ebled action of the , inconveniénce with the eruption, although it covered ; homes, strong in body, ardent in hope, to seek their 
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fortunes in the richer soil of the West. Wanting one 
thing needful—a knowledge of the laws of life and 
health, they ate of whatever the country afforded, ex- 
posed themselves to the influences of its different and 
untried atmosphere, drank water from the surface of the 
ground, became sick, took drugs, and lo, the sequel— 
dyspepsia, rheumatism, and the whole train of chronic 
diseases. Surfeited with calomel, quinine, &c. &c., they 
are waiting for the angels of Hydropathy to apply 
WATER, that they may be healed. 


Passing down the canal from Chicago to Peru, in a 
packet-boat, I fell in company with some fifteen or 
twenty lady passengers, all deeply interested in the 
Water-Cure. I gave them an off-hand lecture upon 
the adaptedness of water-treatment to the diseases of 
women. When I had done, they brought me their 
sick, to inquire what could be done for them. A 
mother came with her little son of five years, who was 
minus almost the entire right lung. The poor boy 
had been drugged to the verge of the grave: at that 
point the mother dismissed the doctor, procured some 
books on the Water-Cure, commenced treating him 
herself, and the consequence was,rapid improvement 
in health, and when J saw him, he seemed quite play- 
ful and happy. 

One lady said that nine years ago she was given 
over by physicians and friends as hopelessly sick of 
consumption. In this forlorn condition she gave up 
medicines entirely ; went South at the approach of 
winter, North in summer ; bathed daily ; lived much 
in the open air ; ate abstemiously, and thus cured, was 
on her way to California. 

And now let me add the treatment of two cases of 
diseased infants. I would do it for the encouragement 
and benefit of mothers, and especially western mothers ; 
for | know there are many such, far removed from 
any Water-Cure physician, who study this journal 
diligently, that they may learn how to apply water, 
should sickness attack their little ones. 

Soon after my arrival in this place, I was sent for, to 
visit a child with croup. An infant of four months, 
struggling for breath ; its little chest loaded with soap 
and oil, applied by some kind friend for its relief. Of 
course, the first indication was to relieve the external 
organ—the skin, and then attempt the same for the 
internal organs of respiration. In a short time the 
little one was breathing freely, and sleeping quietly. 
These parents had buried three children. Two were 
treated allopathically, and the other taken just as this 
little sufferer, was treated botanically, and died in 
twenty-four hours. The father remarked, “That if 
this only child must die, he wished it to die clean, and 
of a natural death,” and so had sent for a Water-Cure 
doctor. 

In a few hours after, I was called to visit another 
little sufferer—a babe five weeks old, exceedingly rest- 
less, with high fever, hard cough, and difficult breath- 
ing. The mother sat by it weeping, because of the 
strange fatality that attended her children ; four had 
died (under drag treatment), this sick one, and a 
daughter of eight years, suffering from the effects of 
calomel, were all that remained to her. I feared this 
would prove a hard case. The lungs seemed greatly 
inflamed. I went to work immediately, and as the 
fever cooled off, the breathing became easier, and the 
little one fell into a quiet sleep ; the mother’s counte- 
nance brightened ; hope whispered that even her babe 
might yet live. I watched carefully both these cases 
for a few days, and then discharged them cured. 


The treatment of such little patients, of course, was 
mild. A bath night and morning, and the wet com- 
press on the chest and throat, renewed whenever it 
became uncomfortably hot, were the general reme- 
dies, Whenever there was much fever, the body was 
wrapped in a wet towel and snugly packed in blankets, 
care being taken that the head he kept cool and the 
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some time ; assoon as it became restless it was bathed, 
wiped dry, and the compress again put upon its chest. 
The bowels were moved daily by injections of tepid 
water. A severe griping pain was instantly relieved 
by applying to the bowels a cloth wrung out of warm 
water. In one instance the urine was passed with 
slight traces of blood, and afterward retained an un- 
usual period. This difficulty was overcome by the ap- 
plication of warm water to the lumbar region, and to 
the constricted muscle of the urethra. 

Cold water was applied to the head only. 
were a little below blood heat. 

Now, when this simple, yet efficacious remedy, shall 
have been universally substituted for drugs, how many 
weeping mothers will smile again ; how much of suf- 
fering vanish from earth, and how much joy be intro- 
duced to its inhabitants. { Maline, Iil. 
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OLD AND NEW ISSUES. 
NUMBER I. 
BY Es. Dial “Wt 


Time and things change. Customs, surely, though 
slowly, adapt themselves to the world’s advancement. 
Ancient rules subserve their day, and yield to new and 
better. That which has been reverenced on account 
of its age and venerable bearing, relaxesits grasp upon 
the affections of the people, and is put by with musty 
tomes and antique relics, to be gazed upon with wonder 
and surprise by the student of history. Politics, 
science, and theology are not where they were, nor 
what they were. Not that Truth has changed or im- 
proved ; but men’s conceptions of Truth have. What 
was conceived as truth fifty years ago, is anything but 
truth now. In fact, some of the blackest heresies, 
some of the most contraband theories of that day are 
orthodox now. Woven into the very life of acknow- 
ledged science, even of the Old Schools, are some of 
the most anathematized innovations of the past. Ex- 
tremes have met and fraternized, coming often on 
common ground. Wild notions, and strange principles, 
which startle at first, are soon received into favor ; 
ultra claims compromise with conservative pretensions ; 
and the established systems of yesterday sit ‘‘ cheek 
by jole” with the new developments of to-day. 

Galilleo revives and improves the Copernican theory, 
that the earth or planets revolve round the sun. Forth- 
with the dogs of persecution are let loose upon his 
heels fromthe Vatican at Rome. ‘ He speaks against 
Moses—he gives the lie to our holy traditions!’ cry 
an aroused hierarchy. In vain he invited them to ex- 
amine into the truth of his theory ; in vain he offers 
to submit his hypothesis to their most rigid criticism. 
What are the philosophical deductions, and geometric 
demonstrations of a heretic to an infallible church? 
Will an infallible church acknowledge its error—give 
up a universally received theory, attested by the holy 
fathers, for a mere matter of science? Bellarmine 
and Verban forbid! Galileo, you must hush! There 
is still power in the dungeon and the rack. The dun- 
geon and rack are tried. The grey-haired astronomer 
is crushed; but is Truth? No: the dungeon may 
stop words, but not thought. The people have caught 
the ideas that dropped from his lips and pen, and they 
will think. Higher, still higher rises the tide of scien- 
tific revolution in the minds of the masses. It threat- 
ens to swallow up tradition in the church, and shake 
the very pillars of papacy. Will the church be over- 
come by science? We will see. Hardly has the 
voice of poor Galilleo died out, ere the shrewd Jesuiti- 
cal priests throw themselves right into the popular 
current, and engraft the new hypothesis as the prop- 

erty of the church! Better canonize a heresy than be 
successfully cannonaded by it, they think. 

As with astronomy, so with the other sciences. 

They have all been proscribed, sneered at, frowned 
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upon, called hard names. Hach has been an infidel 
humbug in its day. Did the world dare take them up, 
examine their claims, and attempt to refute them? 
No ; it is far cheaper and more convenient to ridicule 
or anathematize, that attempt a scientific refutation. 
Catch old conservatism candidly sitting down in her 
easy-chair, and giving a reason for her opposition to 
any true reform? Not she. To pronounce aby new 
development a fascinating delusion, or vile humbug, 
puts an end at once to the controversy, so far as she 
is concerned, and thereby saved the embarrassment of 
endeavoring to answer knotty questions. 

But whether she attempts an answer or not, the 
delusive humbug sweeps on, and what must be done ? 
Why, weave some of the main principles, some of the 


fundamental features into her old orthodox garments, | 


and say, “‘ ha, ha! you have got nothing new! Hvery 
essential principle was known to the faculty years 
ago!’ With all her affected dullness in some matters, 
the old jade is shrewd at times, even to alie. She is 
more stubborn than stupid, a good deal. Her fault is 
not so much in perception as will. Her heart isa great 
deal worse than her head. 


A few years ago, within the remembrance of some 
whose hair is not yet white, might be seen, or rather 
heard, (for the room was kept so dark and close, that 
it was difficult to see,) a poor distressed creature, in 
the last stages of consamption. She is pale, thin, a 
mere shadow, emaciated. Once beautiful, still young, 
she was the pride of an affectionate household. The 
physician is by her side, holding in his hand a cup or 
searrifyer with which he is about to extort a few more 
drops of blood from that almost bloodless girl. We 
will throw back that robe from her chest—what scars 
are those? Ah! there is where they have applied the 
life extracting cups and leeches. What is this, covering 
two thirds of that skeleton chest? There is where they 
drew a blister, as a cownter irritant. Andthis? That 
is a tartar emetic sore—another counter irritant ! True, 
it extended rather further than intended: having 
eaten down, making a small aperture into the cavity 
of the chest; yet it was only meant as a cownter wrrt- 
tant! What is the matter with the mucous membrane 
of the stomach? Inflamed by calomel, given to arouse 
a torpid liver. Why is the room kept close and dark- 


ened? To keep the cool air from coming in contact 3 


with an over delicate frame, and the light from causing 
pain to an optic nerve, rendered diseased by poisonous 
narcotics and opiates. A mother comes in, with all 
the affectionate yearning a mother alone can feel: 

“ Doctor, how is my child to-day ?”” 

“ Ah! dear madam, there is little hope—your child 
seems sinking !’’ Yes, doctor, you too, would sink 
with such treatment as that. Take the strongest, most 


robust constitution possible, andit could not bear many | 


months the amount of blistering, bleeding, cupping, 


leeching, tartarizing, calomelizing, narcotizing, such >» 


a loss of pure fresh air and cheerful light, as you have 
subjected that frail girl to. That physician has grown 
older now. He is again called to treat a patient fora 


lung difficulty. You go intothesickroom. Light and ( 


air are freely admitted now. The liver of a con- 
sumptive is not half as torpid asit used to be. It does 
not require near the amount of counter irritants as 
formerly. Few cups or leeches are used. The patient 
is allowed plenty of ice to cool or moisten parched 
lips—if too much heat is noticed in the chest, frequent 
pathing with cold water is recommended. Has the 
doctor renounced the old school of practice? No, not 
the school, but a good deal of the practice. What has 
changed his method of practice? The water-cure 
reform?” “No—that is nothing new—the schools have 
for years understood and practiced with a use of all 
that is worth anything!’ Oh! doctor, it is hard to 
own the whole truth at all times. You know, or ought 
to know, that the water-cure reform is slowly, yet 
surely, revolutionizing your schools. Every day you 
are giving up some of your old notions, and adopting 
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, new and better. Fifty years from now, calomel, the 
’ lancet, and the long catalogue of mineral and vegetable 
i poisons will be banished from the physician’s shelves 
Already the controversy has changed from, how to use 
} them, to when. Old issues are not new issues—they 
} are changing day by day. But then, these new issues 
; have not been voluntarily taken up by the Schools. 
} New developments, some of them accidental, others 
; worked out of the solid granite of earnest research, 
; and scholar-like Thought, have forced the Faculty to 
change gronnd, and give the lie to their books. 

A poor fellow is attacked with fever. The physician 
; is called in. Nature calls for water in that burning 
, thirst ; the doctor calls for a bowl and bandage. Na- 
ture demands water to put out the fire ; the doctor 
attempts to draw away the fuel, thinking thereby to 
quench the flames. Then attempts to counteract, by 
kindling a new fire with calomel, and the like. The 
patient grows worse. Begs for a drink of water— 
pleads for it with tears. No, he cannot have a drop ; 
it might prove fatal. But, doctor, Nature calls for it, 
is she mistaken? ‘The old jade lies; it is against 
science—against the experience of the past—against 
our books—against the Schools ; the patient must not 
have a drop of cold water.” The fever has its regular 
run—the crisis is past—the case is hopeless—the pa- 
tient must die. The doctor turns on his heel and is 
gone. The doomed man asks as a last boon, a drink 
of pure cold water. Friends shake their heads. He 
pleads, and with fear and trembling they grant him 
his request. A pitcher of cold water is brought from 
the well. He drinks, and pants, and drinks again, un- 
til the pitcher is drained. He falls back upon his pil- 
low—falls into partial unconsciousness. Friends gather 
around and weep, and watch. Ha! by and by pers- 
piration bursts forth in blessed profusion! He falls to 
sleep—sleeps sweetly as a child. He awakens re- 
freshened,—his fever is gone. He gets well. 

A man is passing along the crowded streets of a 
city, and drops down in a fit of apoplexy. A common 
laborer sees him as he sits in a barber’s chair; he 
jumps up with the lather still wet on his face, catches 
up a pail of water, rushes out, and dashes it on the 
man’s head. In two minutes he is up and isled home, 
and recovers. Hardly has he left the spot, though, 
ere Doctor Lancet comes up puffing and blowing, with 
bandage and instrament in hand. His patient has 
gone home! No blood is spilt! Blouse has out- 
» generaled the Faculty this time. And do the Faculty 
‘ note these facts down? They may affect to poh! and 

pshaw ! but they are remembered, and to advantage, 

too. It is thus that they have been driven into it. 

Step by step are they yielding before the progress of 
; the age. Inch by inch do they give back to the on- 
¢ ward march of Truth, they begin to feel, that,— 
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Tt is well they move along at the last straight, but it 
would be far better, were they to move forward in ad- 
vance, than be dragged along by Blouse and accident. 
{ However, these things are in the past. Science has 
? got hold of the subject and is weaving out of that web 

of accident and first principles, a system, which will 
> adapt itself to all circumstances. Though the Re- 

former has poor material to work upon: the broken- 
’ down wrecks of past ignorance and error ; yet out of 
those dry bones, he is producing living stones for the 
great Temple of physical beauty and health. When 
a few generations are passed if he perseveres in his 
work, he may lay aside his Hospitals and Retreats. 
The world will bé physically regenerated. 

[Stafford, @t. 
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“Receive instruction with gratitude.” 
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TOBACCO. 


BY WILLIAM H. WANDELL, 


In Nature’s Garden in the West, 
Uncultivated and undressed, 

A Plant there grows—a noxious weed— 
Unfit for Man or beast to feed. 

For centuries it had waved its leaves 
Like banners in the passing breeze, 
Till Man, the lord of earth’s domain, 
Resolved it should not grow in vain, 
By foul experiment he found 

?T would neither kill nor make him sound. 
Though noxious in its taste and smell; 
Like Ardent-juice ’twas loved as well. 
Likewise to give the matter fame, 
Toxacco formed its precious name, 
Next Art was sought in eager haste 

To outwit Nature in her taste ; 

And cheat her of her natural right 

By this foul, vicious appetite.— 

Thus perseverance works complete 
And use turns bitter into sweet. 





And now behold each distant nation 
Rush to embrace the dissipation, 

As though ’twere nectar from the rose, 
They strain to fill the mouth, the nose 
With snuff, the quid, the pipe—and strain 
Their lips with the like dose again, 

Till sickness comes—the poison takes— 
The stomach heaves, the cranium aches— 
Dera ngement o’er the system spreads 
With trembling hand and dizzy head, 
Till Nature succumbs to the ails 

And habit o’er the whole prevails. 
Infatuation, oh, how strange! 

To bring about so great a change! 

For Man to hug with passions new 

The worst of weeds that ever grew ;— 
That Plant which every creature shuns 
Man seeks, and uses up by tons. 


See! how he chews the quid within, 
Lets fall the juice adown the chin— 
Profusely flowing from his mouth 

Like clouds surcharged from the South ; 
And in its downward course to fall 
Besmearing clothes as well as wall; 

Or what is worse, in mass to pour 

Its essence out upon the floor ; 

And there, like filth long to remain, 

Or, if removed, to leave a stain. 


Our fair companions must submit 

To be immersed in smoke and spit. 
The poisonous Weed the Loafer smokes 
The more annoys, the more provokes; 
For who can shun the smoke and smell, 
And in the Land of Freedom dwell? 
Where such a host of smokers live, 
Without restraint offence to give,— 
And yet the Smoker firmly stands 
With visage bland and folded hands, 
As though our ills were not enough 
But he must aid them with a puff. 
Alas! this passion, grown too strong, 
Js universal as its wrong.— 

That Lady, too, who sports a muff, 
Takes, now and then, a pinch of snuff. 
Her toilet-box, impearled, chaste, 
Holds grim Tobacco near its base. 
The hideous Monster in his cell 

Of gold and jewels slumbers well, 
Until his jailor takes him out 

And thrusts and scatters him about, 
Some in the air, some up the nose— 
The rest upon the carpet goes. 


The little boys, and misses too, 

Must act as pa and mamma do, 

They smoke and snuff from morn till night, 
Until they learn the practice right ; 

Nor stop to think what others say 

Who never learned this foul display :— 
No! on they rush to Ruin’s brink, 

And in the stagnant whirlpool sink ! 
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At taverns, and such common places, 

Men stick cigars close to our faces 

And smoke—till smoke ascending higher, 
Fills all the room as though on fire :— 
Which cloud becoming thick and stout, 

Soon saokes the unconsumer out. 

They laugh to scorn—have they compassion? 
No! Why? Because it is the fashion. 


The moral Priest whom men obey, 
His precepts golden smokes away ; 
His own example to his charge 

Gives sanction to the vice at large. 


The Doctor comes in for a share 

Of practice—and of poisoned air. 
The Farmer and his Matron gray, 
Are prone to smoke the hours away. 
The Gentleman who lives in style, 
Must follow Fashion all the while— 
Dwells at his ease, unhurt by pain, 
Puffs—lights his pipe and puffs again. 


Its Fashions wild, delusive dreams, 
Which lead men on to such extremes, 
To tortute body, mind, and taste, 
And on to fearful ruin haste. 

Ah! Fashion with her magic wand 
Holds nations at her mute command. 
All minds are bent her ways to bless, 
As the great Source of Happiness; 
They tremble at her slightest nod, 
And bow the knee as to a god. 


But ere my lyre shall muteless be 

Or cease its wonted melody, 

A word, kind Reader, ere we part 
About this subject of the heart. 

What should be done to stay the hand 
Of this arch-enemy of Man? 

Long has he ruled with ruthless rod, 
His countless subjects as a god. 

His realms extend from sea to sea, 
All—all—his Principality. 

Tyrant! Demon! Loathsome Sight! 
Whose sceptre’s the Cigar and Pipe, 
When will thy relentless hand be stayed, 
And all thy vile enchantments laid? 
E’en all the offerings burnt to thee, 
Are symbols of thy deviltry. 
Thousands do homage at the shrine 
Of thee and thy twin brother, Wine. 
Thy willing tools, they wear the chains, 
Forged in the fiery Pit’s domains , 
And slumber happily till hurled 

By grim Death to the Spirit World! 


Friends of our Race, united come 
From palace-hall and mountain-home. 
Gird on your armor—ready be 

To battle with our Enemy. 

That God who aids the good and just 
Our Foe will humble in the dust ; 
While our huzzas—the conflict o’er— 
Will rise and ring from shore to shore 
‘ Tobacco—Tyrant—is no more P 
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WATER-CURE IN CHOLERA. 


BY E. POTTER, M.D. 


On the 8th of J uly, 1852, Iwas called to see Adam 
Loosa, of this city, (Quincy, Ill.,) who had Cholera— 
had Cholera diarrhoea some two or three days pre- 
vious. On the morning of the 8th instant, was taken 
with a very violent attack of cholera ; was treated ho- 
mceopathically,untilabout 4 P.M.,when I was requested 
to take charge of the case; and at that time it was 
considered almost a hopeless case by all who saw him. 
The doctor also giving it as his opinion unfavorable, in 
every respect. The symptoms at the time I first saw 
him were, profuse perspiration, skin cold and clammy, 
and tothe feel felt more like a raw (beef) hide than any- 
thing I can compare it to. The hands and feet were 
shrivelled, white, corrugated, and sodden, like those 
of a washerwoman after a long day’s work, the skin 
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lue and purple, the lips blue, eyes sunken very much, 
voice peculiar and faint, hearing gone, pulse at the 


; radial artery almost imperceptible, and discharging 


both by emesis and catharsis, a white frothy watery 
fluid, with little or no pain, and sometimes the dis- 
charges from the howels were involuntary, with a 
most violent internal heat, and almost constantly 
calling for cold water to drink. 

The spasms at times were quite severe, recurring 
every few minutes, and extending to the upper and 
lower extremities, and sometimes to the stomach and 
bowels : and now for the treatment—and, in the first 
place, let us take a glance at a declaration of a very 
eminent allopathic doctor of Europe, so that if, perad- 


; venture, a reformer should lose a patient, the cry in 


justice cannot be raised, it was cold water killed him. 


» Now, Dr. Macintosh says that “no better evidence can 


be offered of the ignorance of the profession generally, 
as to the nature and seat of any disease, than the 
number and variety of remedies that have been confi- 
dently recommended for its cure,’ and that this was 
never better exemplified than in the cholera. With- 
out pretending to give all the remedies that were re- 
commended for this disease, he cites the following 
catalogue, made out at the time it prevailed at the 
City of Edinburgh :—Venesection, (bleeding,) cup- 
ping, dry-cupping, arteriotomy, (blood-letting from the 
arteries,) emetics of mustard, ipecacuanha, antimony, 
and sulphate of copper, calomel, colocynth, singly and 
combined, castor oil, croton oil, jalap, opium, calomel 
and opium, fluid mercury, mercurial frictions, opium 
combined with antimony, opiate confection, colchi- 
cum, cajeput oil, peppermint oil, capsicum, charcoal, 
camphor, variously combined, ether, mint tea, nitric 
spirits, spirits of ether, magnesia combined,lime water, 
alkalies, aromatic spirits of ammonia, Dover’s powder, 
oxide of bismuth, various balsams, acetate of lead, 
nitrous acid, soda water, cold water ad libitum, water 
prohibited, efferverescing draughts, strychnia, various 
rubefacients in the shape of frictions, sinapisms, em- 
brocations, various contra-irritants, as blisters, anti- 
monial ointment, moxes, actual cautery, bastinading 
the feet, cutting the throat, suffocating under a feather 
bed, injections of oxygen gas into the bowels, the 
application of heat in the shape of warm bath, fomen- 
tation, dry heat, the application of cold, galvanism, 
injections of beef tea, starch and opium, camomile tea, 
hot water, cold water, strong solution of fusible potash, 
tobacco, port wine, alcohol, sulphate of copper, acetate 
of Lead, etc., Steven’s saline injections into the veins. 


Elsewhere Dr. Mackintosh says: ‘‘ In the Drummond 
Street (Edinburgh) Hospital, we fairly tried all the 
remedies recommended, but observed no advantage 
from a large majority of them.” Dr. Candie, of the 
Southwark Cholera Hospital, Philadelphia remarked, 
“he had seen stimulants freely administered in the 
stage of collapse ; but that, instead of a gentle heat of 
the skin, a gradual increase in the frequency and 
volume of the pulse, and diminution of the burning 
sensation and uneasiness of the stomach, being pro- 
duced, all of a sudden; there has been developed an 
intense burning heat of the surface, a dusky redness 
of the face, increased gastric (stomach) distress, great 
restlessness, which, after lasting a short time, have 
been succeeded by deep coma, (stupor,) low muttering, 
delirium, dark colored flaky discharges from the sto- 
mach, subsultus tendinum, sometimes convulsion and 
death.” And he also remarks that, “‘ internally, the 
only remedy he had found not absolutely injurious in 
this stage, was powdered ice, orice water. Dr. Tappin, 
of New York, in Hospital Reports on Cholera, says : 
‘« When the disease is approaching to collapse, in ad- 
dition to the above treatment, (by calomel, etc.,) I 
employ the means of restoring heat more actively, and 
gtwe ice freely, directing the patient to chew it, and 
swallow it as fast as possible. It is found to cause 
reaction when thus given more speedily than any other 
remedy I have seen employed ; and it has the additional 
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advantage of being very grateful to the patient, and is 
also one of the most effectual means of allaying thirst, 
and relieving sickness of the stomach and vomiting.” 

I have thus quoted at some length from eminent 
authors, and would like to enter into the subject more 
at length, but space will not permit. First, I wished 
to show the inefficiency of drug medication; and, 
second, that there is a far better and surer, and more 
pleasant mode of treating the sick. 

Now for the treatment. We first gave him a hand 
bath, hands wet in cold water, with pounded ice, all 
he could swallow, and occasionally ice water, in about 
ten minutes, a cold hip bath of three minutes, then a 
wet girdle, and almost constant rubbing, with the 
hands wet in cold water, in fifteen minutes the rubbing 
wet sheet, followed with the dry one, then another 
short hip bath, and every fifteen or twenty minutes an 
injection of cold water, (the water used was cistern 
water, with ice in it.) ‘This treatment was kept up 
during the afternoon, and at night repeating the ap- 
pliances as the symptoms demanded, and was most 
grateful to the patient, and successful in allaying 
thirst and gastric (stomach) irritation, stopping the 
discharges from the bowels, and relieving the spasms, 
(cramps.) By morning of the 9th, the vomiting and 
sickness at the stomach had all subsided, the discharges 
from bowels had stopped, the corrugated hands and 
feet, the cold clammy dry skin, was changed for a 
natural warmth, perspiration slight and warm, hands 
and feet with their natural appearance, and a return 
of blood to the surface, and is quite comfortable, but 
is quite weak. To-day took several hand baths, 
one injection—improved all day. At 9 P.M., took 
two or three spoonfuls of cold rice water, with a little 
flour starch in it; slept well most all night. 10th., 5 
A.M., took hip bath of three minutes, and finished with 
a general ablution ; put on wet girdle, with orders to 
have it wet every two hours, and a hand bath at the 
same time: took a little cold rice water; is improving 
straight along ; has no consecutive fever. 

llth. Is entirely convalescent, appetite good ; in 
short, feels as well as ever, with the exception that he 
is somewhat weak ; but he can walk around his room. 
I have made this article rather lengthy, but it is an 
important case, and ought to be laid before the people, 
so that ifthe doctors will not use a successful remedy , 
and one that, if properly used, will do no injury, the 
people should read and learn for themselves. With the 
permission of the patient, I give his name, which is 
Adam Loos. [Quincy Water-Cure. 
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“A FARMER’S EXPERIENCE.” 


Near Baltimore, Md., July, 1852.—GENTLEMEN—I 
take pleasure in asking your acceptance of my brief 
experience of Hydropathy. Few can have greater 
cause for gratitude to the Father of all mercies than 
myself, for the happpy effects of the water-cure. 
About three years ago I was in a very low state of 
health, (as I have been frequently from infancy, being 
naturally extremely delicate :) for weeks previously to 
my confinement to bed, I was susceptible to every cool 
or damp change of weather, and especially to an east- 
erly or north-east wind—my nervous system was quite 
broken down. I suffered no bodily pain, excepting 
the distressing sensation which originates from loss of 
sleep; this I could not procure at any price. Iresorted 

to the best medical aid which the Monumental City 
could furnish: I had the constant attentions of a most 
faithful M.D., with the advice of four others, and from 
hop tea to prussic acid and a vast number of other 
opiates, I was dosed till my faith in such remedies 
failed ; sleep I could not, more than two_or three hours 
in the twenty-four, for upwards of thirty days. After 
“many months, however, I recruited very slowly, only 
to fall back again in my former sad condition; my suf- 
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ferings of mind from lowness of spirits, originating no 
doubt from weakness of body, were very great indeed. 
I do not think I could have weathered the storm had 
not my heart been sustained by faith in the promises 
of our Holy Bible. In my extremity I sent for a phy - 
sican of eminence, who knew nought of my condition. 
I hoped that he might find out the cause of my ill 
health. He professed to do so, most confidently ap- 
plied his remedy, but alas, sleep I could not, though I 
not only inhaled to stupefaction, but actually drank 
ether and chloroform. My disease was termed sper- 
matorrhea and thought to be brought on by the youth- 
folly of M ——f; though for twenty years past my 
habits had been strictly correct. I have since doubted 
the M.D’s view of my case, though at the time I had 
such confidence in them that I submitted to a cauter- 
izing of the prostate gland, &c., this operation set up 
an inflammation which was quite unpleasant for 
months. At this juncture of my sad state, I read your 
advertisement in the Christian Advocate and Journal 
on the subject of the water-cure. I at once sent to you 
for the Water-Cure Journal and several of your valu- 
able books, called the attention of my M.D. to them, 
and he kindly loaned me “ Bell on Baths.” I, after 
reading the same, became a partial convert to your 
views, obtained a bath tub and shower also, and never 
will I forget the delightfuliy composing effect of my 
first tepid bath. After taking a few of these, thanks to 
Kind Heaven, I could sleep mach better—but I soon 
discovered not only by your books, but experience also, 
that warm baths debilitate while cold ones strengthen, 
and so soon as I could prudently commence them I 
recruited more rapidly. I had, however, an enemy of 
twenty-five years standing to encounter, dyspepsia, at- 
tended with serious constipation, this by a few weeks 
of careful attention to the use of unbolted wheat flour, 
&c., cold water injections and sitz-baths yielded to my 
great joy. Thanks to kind Heaven, the water-cure, 
though practised at home, by the mere aid of your 
Journal, &c., has done great things for me. My general 
health is now better than for ten or fifteen years past, 
though I never expect to recover from the injurious 
effects of calomel and other drugs taken in the days of 
youth, &c., Was it not the time of harvest with us, 
I might take occasion to mention several cures which 
I have effected, and other interesting circumstances 
connected with the good cause. I seize only, however, 
afew spare minutes hastily to communicate the above, 
and also no longer to postpone to say that there ts a fine 
opening for a physician in our section of country, and 
doubt not he would do well. I would be much de- 
lighted to have a regular water-cure M.D. near us, and 
would promote his interest to the best of my ability. 
AsTam a stranger to you I beg to refer you as men- 
tioned below, &c. I am, gentlemen, yours very re- 
spectfully. AGRICOLA. 

P. 8.—Should you know of an M.D., (water-cure, of 
course,) who would like to locate himself near Balti- 
more or init, I will take pleasure in giving him any 
information in my power ; should you have a surplus 
of back numbers of the Water-Cure Journal, I would 
cheerfully distribute them ; probably they might be 
the means of obtaining subscribers. I buy them occa- 
sionally of your agents in Baltimore, J. W. Bond & Co., 
to whom they might be forwarded at my expense. 
I have offered two of my sons the privilege of studying 
the water-cure system. Should they conclude to do 
so, I may take the liberty of consulting with you re- 
specting the M.D. of highest standing in your city to 
whom I could send them. 


——_— 


Tut Rock Springs Water-Cure, of Marietta, 
Georgia, conducted by Cary Cox, is announced by 
advertisement, as having been fitted up for use, both 
Summer and Winter For terms, etc., see advertise- 
ment. We hope to receive a report of cases treated 
by Dr. Cox, during the present year, in Georgia. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. GOVE NICHOLS, 


TO THE WOMEN WHO READ THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 








My Sisrers.—I do not regret the absorption I ex- 
perience in my world of work, except as it hinders me 
from doing pleasant things, and one of the most plea- 
sant works that I would do, and do not, is to hold fre- 
quent communication with my sisters who are readers 
of the Water-Cure Journal. The thought of Water- 
Cure, and the earnest love of it, came to me twenty 
years ago. Twenty years ago this summer, I began to 
practice Water-Cure in several of its branches. My 
first knowledge of it was derived from Allopathic 
works, and the practice of two Allopathic physicians 
in our vicinity. Since that time I have diligently 
studied and practiced, and I am satisfied that I under- 
stand the diseases of women and children, and their 
best mode of treatment by water, and its natural ad- 
juvants, better than any one it has been my fortune to 
know, if I except those I have edacated. I make no 
apology for this egotism, only that J believe it. I have 

evoted myself for years to the healing art. I feel 
now anew necessity. Another thought has come to 
me, with the same force and the same prophesy that 
the understanding of Water-Care came. Iam sure the 
public is ready for it. I now see and feel that our 
country and the civilized world is to be educated into 
the knowledge of Health Laws. 

Last year we established our medical school. It 
was successful beyond our most sanguine hopes. Forty 
pupils from this school are scattered over this country 
—centres radiating light to more or less interesting 
circles—but all doing their work faithfully. 

To each of those students whose eye shall rest on 
these lines, [ give again my blessing, as a mother blesses 
her child. I would that Icoald give the hand that 
writes as easily. Butit is much tome to have the faith 
that wherever they are, they are about the Master’s 
business. 

We want to give every hamlet in our country a quali- 

fied Water-Cure Physician. We want every city to 
have its scores of teachers and healers. We want, 
most of all, that every Water-Cure physician should be 
an able teacher. But thisis not all ourwork. Health 
is the basis of all education. All learning is useless 
without it. Many young persons are ruined physically , 
whilst they are getting an education. Young women 
whose happiness and health, and future usefulness are 
thus wrecked, are very numerous. Bereaved parents 
are everywhere. The inquiries addressed to us by 
parents respecting schools, where health conditions 
could be secured, induced us to think seriously on this 
great want of the community, and ultimately we de- 
cided to add one academical term to our other work. 
This term has been eminently successful. We only 
concluded to enter upon this portion of our enterprise, 
afew weeks before we commenced it, and had therefore 
a very limited period for advertising. We have had, 
notwithstanding, twelve young ladies, whom we have 
taught mostly by oval instruction, the following 
branches:—Geometry, Astronomy, Physical Geogra- 
phy, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, Mental and Moral Philosphy, and Elocution. 
Some of the pupils have attended to music and drawing. 
My own course of teaching has comprehended, Ist, 
Health as a basis. I have given about forty lectures 
on the laws of health and Water-Cure. 2nd. Morals 
and manners. 3d. English composition with examples 
by myself and the scholars. Ihave also given lectures 
on the life and genius of great women. 

Calisthenics, gymnastics and dancing have been 
taught, and boat-rowing, sea-bathing and other ath- 
letic exercises. Strength and grace have thus been 
acquired in a greater or lass degree by all. 

In discipline we have gone on the principle that, 
that government is best which governs least. Most of 
the young ladies have been at different times, or all the 
time under Water-Cure treatment, for chronic, or oc- 
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casional illness. All have improved greatly in health, } 
and in every other respect. All have been encouraged 
to wear a healthy and proper dress, and I have set the 
example. The Gymnasium Dress, which I believe was 
introduced in this country by Madame Hawley, and 
has been many years in use in the Gymnasiums of our 
cities, and which has been named the ‘‘ Bloomer Dress”’ 
in these latter days, has been worn for exercises, 
| boating excursions, &c. I wear this dress for all the 
| active purposes of life. Though not the best dress for 
active life, it is a great advance on the long bags of 3 
drapery in which woman has hitherto heen enveloped. ; 
The town in which we live is a quiet country place, 
where mobocrats are not encouraged, and where we 
| have been allowed to lose the unpleasant consciousness 
| of our change in dress. In New York a comfortable 
| @yess has been the most uncomfortable the past year, 
but the world is fast growing better. No one here is 
required to wear a proper dress, but the sphere of free- 
dom and light has set all lungs free, and though all 
of us prefer long drapery for periods of repose and in- 
| activity. yet all see that long skirts are out of place in 
| the Gymnasium, in the woods, in boating, and in the <¢ 
| mud. As they come to see more of the necessities of $ 
life, we hope for greater changes in accordance with $ 
health and elevation. 
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My daugh- } 
Some of the § 


$ 
: 
$ 
, ane: $ 
Our school has been like a family to us. ; 
ter has been engaged with us in teaching. 5 
brothers of the young ladies have been with us, and if j 
we had not before believed the fact, we should have ; 
become perfectly satisfied that the presence of the two ; 
sexes in an institution, does not hinder their improye- § 
ment, but may be made subservient to it. Though ourac- § 
ademical term must be mostly confined to young ladies, ; 
i onaccount of the limited extent of our accommodations, 2 
and the greater necessity for the education of women, $ 
we still look forward to a seminary that shall be after 3 
the Divine pattern, male and female. Our medical ¢ 
school in both terms, had about an equal number of $ 
men and women, and our applications for the coming 
term are about equal. 
We shall evolve our idea of education as fast as we ° 
can, with our moderate means. If we had material ; 
wealth to equal our mental resources, we should pro- 
ceed much more rapidly. Perhaps these lines may 
fall under the eye of some one more blest than we are 
in worldly wealth, that basis of good, when. there is 
wisdom to improve it. To such anone I would say, 
help forward our enterprise, if you would hasten the 
day of human redemption. I know how many of you, § 
my sisters, who sympathize in our undertaking, will 
raise your hearts in prayer that God will give us the 
means speedily to realize our idea. Men of Wealth, ; 
who know the value of our work can enable us to ; 
educate young women who have every good in embryo ; 
and no means of development. ; 
blessing to these, and to the world, would be that ; 
money that is destroying many by enervating luxury. 
I but allude to this subject of help to realize our } 
thought, because a word to the wise is enough, and 
| 

$ 
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What an incalculable 


yolumes would not prepare the unprepared, to un- 
derstand, or to assist in realizing our idea. We want 
ten thousand dollars to-day, to enable us to do the 
work that we see immediately before us. Any portion ; 
of that sum will help. With regard to our sphere as 
Water-Cure Physicians, it will hereafter be much re- ¢ 
stricted. We want no patient who only pays money 
to be cured, and who gives no hostage to Heaven for 
future usefulness. We do not want to cure any sinner, 
that he may sin more. But those who are useful in 
their Life, who are worthy workers in their Lord’s 
Vineyard, we will cure, so faras we can. We expect 
to renovate the constitutions of our pupils generally, 
and several families are here, with most of their chil- 
“dren this summer. Persons of large usefulness have 
been with us the past year, learning and practicing 
the Truth in this long neglected department of Life 
and Health, and consequent usefulness. 
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Henceforth we do not consider ourselves doctors in { but the people will not be deafened by their thunder” 


the common understanding of the word--though we 
shall not neglect to do the highest good in this de- 
partment, but we consider ourselves educators—set 
apart and qualified by Providence for the work. We 
will educate men and women for Physicians and 
Teachers of health, and young women to be wise 
wives and mothers. We will make the most beneficial 
impression on the world that is possible to us. 

My Dear Sisters, I have told you my thoughts this 
morning. To many of you I am personally known. 
These will accept my heartfelt salutation. Those 
whom I do not know, are my friends, if they are 
friends of the Truth, and so between us all there is a 
common bond. Whoever has the good of humanity 
more at heart than personal comfort, or an individual 
ambition, is my sister, and my brother, as much as 
though one blood were ours, for the same inmost Life 
animates us both. The soul's pulse beats synchro- 
nously—our ends for the now and the hereafter are the 
same. To all these I breathe a heartfelt Gcd bless 
you. Mary §S. Goyr NicHo.s. 

Port Chester, N. Y. 


a mee te we 


DRESSING A BLISTER. 


Georgetown, Ky., July 27th, 1852. 
Epirors OF THE JOURNAL—Permit one who, after 
wandering for years through the wilderness of disease 


$ and suffering, found at last the Rephidim of Hydro- 


pathy, and received healing and strength, to bring to 
your notice a case of water-cure which recently occur- 


red in this place. 


A gentleman had been for several days unwell, but 
neglected himself, until, about the fourth day of his 
indisposition he was in a raging fever, his blood flying 
like a mill-race. A physician of eminence here, who 
though a regular Allopath, has found his drugs will 
not do, and thongh unwilling to renounce them, has 


’ commenced the use of water as an adjuvant (7?) was 


sent for, but being absent, an out-an-out Regular was 
employed. He administered a dose of Calomel, and 
with the injunction that the patient must not drink 
one drop of cold water, left, to return in two hours. 
After his departure, a lady neighbor stepped in, and 
seeing the condition of the sufferer, prevailed on him 
to allow her to treat him. He consented, and she 
straightway put him in a wet sheet, giving him abun- 
dant draughts of cold water. She had relieved him to 
some extent, when the time arrived for the doctor to 
return, and she left. He came, and seeing the fever 
unsubdued, prescribed a blister, and again took his 
Watching her opportunity, the lady returned» 
threw away the blister, gave him thorough ablutions, 
and keeping up the treatment several hours, routed the 
fever, and next morning “instead of dressing a blis- 
ter, the patient dressed himself,” and went about his 
accustomed duties. The physician knows nothing of 
the lady’s superseding him, and is pluming himself 
upon so soon restoring so ill a patient, while the other 
parties laugh in their sleeve at him. 

The people here have felt for a long time, that the 


: “yeoular practice’ is sending thousands to an untime- 


ly grave ; and a few who were taking the Journal were 
persuaded that the bright, blessed water is the best 
physician after all. Still, they were in “‘a strait be- 
twixt two,” until about three months ago, Dr. Wood 
commenced lecturing here on the Laws of Health and 
Hydropathy. The citizens flocked out to hear, were 
awakened to a sense of the beauty, simplicity and effi- 
cacy of the water-cure, and now in almost every fam- 
ily, there are heroic spirits who, defying the anathe- 
mas of the Allopaths, are “lifting up the hands that 
hang down and the feeble knees ;” and the Regulars 
are fast being driven from the field by these Guerillas 
in the Water-Cure. The Allopaths ery “ humbug !”” 





ings, and their little pet, mercury—forasmuch as like 
the heathen God his mission is to pilfer—taking the 
health and mayhap the /ife of all whom he invades, 
has had such a drenching, it is suggested, they send 
off to ‘parts unknown.” 

God’s blessings on the Hydropaths! And we who 
have suffered somuch from the onslaught of Allopathy’s 
deadly host, may well say it, for they have found us 
like the wounded Jew by the wayside, and with the 
Balm of Life, God’s only medicine, the glad, gushing 
water has sent us on our way rejoicing. 

A Lapy. 


WATER DOCTORS WANTED. 


Tue following communication explains itself. We 
commend it to whom it may concern. 

Many of our most respectable and influential citizens 
have joined me in requesting that you will select and 
send to this town a physician who is an out and out 
Hydropathist.* I do verily believe that if such an one 
would come and settle here, that he would not only do 
an incalculable amount of good to this community, 
but obtain, at once, a good and lucrative practice, ice., 
if he be a man of talents and experience. 

Being myself in very bad health, neither I, my fam- 
ily, nor friends believed that I should live to see the 
last winter. However in July, 1851, ] went to Dr. 
Caspari’s establishment, in Louisville, Ky., where I 
commenced under /zs directions a regular course of 
water-cure treatment, where I continued until 17th of 
September, and my health improving all the time; 
notwithstanding a portion of that time was during 
the most violent cholera visitation that city had ever 
before experienced, so that I returned home quite a 
renovated man—felt at least ten or fifteen years 
younger than when leaving home. My health has con- 
tinued good ever since, although during the fall and 
winter merely took a cold tub bath every morning ; 
now, even in this warm weather, I feel like a new 
man compared with several past summers, but am too 
timid to practice, even in my own family, which is 
large, although I am so thoroughly convinced that it is 
the right system that if we had a here ‘“ water-cure phy- 
sician I should abandon all drugs, and 1 am not alone 
in this. I must therefore beg that you will interest 
yourselves in trying to procure a sensible man to come 
here. Our town is a thriving commercial town on the 
Cumberland river, fifty miles below Nashville, and 
below the ‘‘ Harpeth Shoals.’ A man of the right 
stamp who would come here could find a good site 
for a Hydropathic establishment, either in the city or 
adjacent country, and if, such gentleman had a wife 
possessed of some experience in the same line she 
would be a great advantage. Should you know of a | 
suitable person, please refer them to me, with whom I 
will gladly correspond and give all the information in | 
my power. [ Clarksville, Tennessee. 
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Water-CureE At THE SourH—A Good Example.— 
About a year ago, Mrs. Mary Torbet, a lady of Ala- 
bama, came to this city to study Water-Cure. She en- 
tered the establishment of Dr. T. L. and Mrs. Nichols, 
attended two courses of the lectures of the Institute, 
and graduated with honor. She has just returned to 
Alabama, where she finds patients ready to consult 
her, classes to listen to her lectures, and her husband 
anxious to build a Water-Cure establishment. Her 
zeal and intelligence merit this success; and we may 
do some of our Southern readers a favor by adding 
that she resides in Auburn, Alabama. 

We hear of a demand for an appropriate sphere for 
woman. ‘This lady has found one, and there is room 
for a thousand more, who possess the requisite quali- 
fications. 
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Ir WILL BE our aim to adapt the Journal to the wants of “ THE Pxo- 
PLE’? RVERYWHERE, It is not,as some have supposed, designed for med- 
ical men only, but for ALL MEN and ALL WOMEN.—PUBLISHERS. 





To Conrripurors.—We have on hand a number of valuable communi- 
cations, which will soon appear in our pages; such articles are sometimes 
necessarily delayed, but do not ‘‘ spoil by keeping.”’ 

When possible, we would request conrEsPONDENTSs to send in ARTICLES, 
QUESTIONS, Or ADVERTISEMENTS, by the 10th of the month, when expected 
to appear in the forthcoming number, 

Cases or Home-TREATMENT, in Water-Cure, briefly described, are al- 
ways useful and interesting. 

We are glad to hear from friends of the cause, in all parts of the country, 
and to publish sueh observations from them as shall tend to encourage oth- 
ers to introduce the subject where its advantages are yet unknown, 

Sunscrrprions for the Journal may be sent in at any time. The new 
volume commenced with the July number. 


To PREVENT MISCARRIAGE, DELAYS OR OMISsIoNs, all Jetters and other 
communications relating to this Journal should, in aLL cases, be post- 
paid, and directed to the publishers as follows : 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
No, 131 Nassau street, New York, 
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SEPTEMBER TOPICS. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 





Summer Diseases.—During the month of August 
bowel complaints have been unusually prevalent in 
various parts of the country ; and the rate of mortality 
in the city from this cause, especially among very young 
children, has exceeded the average. Cholera infantum 
in the city, and dysentery in the country, have been, 
as usual, the leading forms in which affections of the 
bowels have appeared, although death from diarrhoea 
and inflammation of the stomach and bowels have been 
numerous. In several places in this State, and in 
many more in the South and West, the spasmodic or 
Asiatic cholera has been remarkably virulent and fatal. 

We cannot dwell upon these events with that silent 
wonderment or stoical complacency so readily exer- 
cised by those who can, reverently or blasphemously, 
as the case may be, attribute them all to the mysterious 
ways of Him ‘‘ who doeth all things well,’”’ and so 
wash their own innocent, and innocent because igno- 
rant, hands of all responsibility ; nor can we in reply to 
the solmen interrogation, why are these things so? 
evade the subject in the God-insulting language of Cain 
—‘‘ Am I my brother’s keeper ?”’ 

As we understand “ the ways of God to man,” and 
the ways of man toward himself, these examples of pre- 
ternatural suffering and premature death, are the result 
of habits and practices perfectly explainable and as 
perfectly avoidable. And so believing, we cannot feel 
that the whole duty of the physician is performed in 
merely acting the medical adviser at the bedside of the 
sick and dying. It is truly a very praiseworthy act 
to relieve the sufferings of the invalid, and rescue fel- 
low beings from untimely graves ; and it is true, too, 
that in so doing, the better qualities and kinder sym- 
pathies of our nature are exhibited in the most favor- 
able light for professional reputation and profit. Bat 
there is a better way, a higher duty, a more philan- 
thropie work, although it presents the doer in the less 
attractive character of an uncompromising reprover and 
severe instructor ; an exemplar of right ways instead 
of a panderer to wrong. He cannot so well, as far as 


-his own personal advantage is concerned, play the 


amiable nurse, the conciliating friend, nor the obsequi- 
ous doctor. 

Now, we assume it as a fact, and assert it as a de- 
monstrable position, that these annual endemic or 
epidemic visitations of bowel complaints are neither 
natural, necessary, nor unavoidable. Notwithstanding 
cholera, dysentery, diarrhea, &c., yearly sweep from 
the face of the earth many thousands of our population, 
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they are, at least in ninety-nine cases of every hundred, 
easily to be avoided. And the whole art or science of 
prevention lies simply in the correction of a few un- 
healthtul habits and conditions ; in a word, in living 
nearer to the laws of life and health. 

We hold that severe and dangerous bowel complaints 
imply the causes of grossly erroneous habits of life, or 
great violations of physiological laws. “Tall oaks 
may grow from little acorns,” and ‘large streams 
may flow from smaller fountains ;” but fatal diseases 
do never arise from trifling causes. The sum total of 
causes is and must be equal to the effect. True, the 
exciting or immediately producing cause, may be 
slight, and the remote or predisposing influences pow- 
erful, and vice versa; and this brings us to the great 
practical point we aim to develop. 

The violence and danger of all diseases, and es- 
pecially the class under consideration, depend far 
less, as a general rule, upon the force of the exciting 
causes than upon the extent of the predisposition. 
To illustrate: a person may have a congested liver and 
constipated bowels for years. All this time he is pre- 
disposed to choleras, diarrhceas, colics, rheumatism, 
and various other maladies. Catching cold, over-ex- 
ertion, violent passions, unusual or indigestible ali- 
ment, &c., &c., are exciting causes of some diseases ; 
but its form and severity depend more on the degree of 
obstruction or debility which has so long existed in the 
stomach and bowels, than upon the force of the excit- 
ing circumstances. And on this point hinges the 
whole rationale of the nature, causes, prevention and 
cure of summer diseases. 

We can hardly go into a family circle, (excepting 
among a part of those who read Hydropathic books or 
take the Water-Cure Journal), without noticing vari- 
ous ways and methods in which mothers and nurses 
(often, too, by advice of the doctor), are forming the 
predisposition to disease, and laying the foundation of 
some sudden and perhaps fatal attack, on the acci- 
dental application of some exciting cause, in itself a 
trifle light as air. 

The reason why every little irregularity or change 
of weather or temperature in the warm season, when 
the whole body isin its feeblest condition and the reac- 
tion to the surface slight, produces so many maladies 
whose seat is the mucous surface of the alimentary ca- 
nal, is, because the digestive apparatus is constantly 
harassed and irritated by improper aliment, drugs or 
condiments, and the skin obstructed by foul secretions, 
which inattention to bathing and enervating clothing 
have allowed to accumulate. 


This view, of course, renders the usual medical ad- 
vice, emanating from Medical Councils and Boards 
of Health, sufficiently absurd; and its impropriety is 
still further attested by the frequent deaths of physi- 
cians themselves, whose sincerity is better exem- 
plified thus than is their intelligence. Constipating 
and stimulating food is usually recommended as pre- 
ventives ; and when the preventives have produced 
obstruction and inflammation, and natnre herself 
makes an effort to overcome the difficulty, this effort 
is silenced by still more constipating and stimulating 
food, aided by narcotic opiates, astringent drugs, and 
hot pepper, hot salt, hot alcohol, hot vinegar, hot 
essences, and purgents and irritants generally. No- 
thing can be more unreasonable in theory; and, re- 
duced to practice, such notions have thus far in 
the world’s experience been no better than substi- 
tutes for ‘war, pestilence, and famine,” in keeping 
the “surplus population ”’—a la Malthusian—‘ down 
to the level of the means of subsistence.” 


Tun ACADEMY oN CHoLERA INFANTUM.—At a re- 
cent meeting of the New York Academy of Medicine, 
a discussion arose on the subject of cholera infantum, 
during which, according to the newspaper report : 

Dr. Driscoun said it was clear the profession knew 


nothing about the disease, whether, or how far the 
liver was engaged—whether it was a gastroenteric 
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affection, an affection of the mucous surface of the 
bowels, or a simple diarrhoea. Post mortem examina- 
tions throw no light upon it—so we learn nothing from 
the living or the dead, and the multiplicity of writings 
about it shows the diversity of the diagnosis enter- 
tained. 

Now, in view of the above declaration, which is 
true to the letter, we would respectfully invite the 
attention of that august body of medical savans—the 
academy—to some other basis of investigation, than 
that hitherto pursued by the profession. The disease 
before us has existed in most parts of the civilized 
world for many hundreds of years; and the doctors 
have had every possible opportunity to know some- 
thing about it. Yet we are gravely told, by the high- 
est authority of the school we do not now belong to, 
that the profession know nothing at all about it, and 
what is worse, they have no way of finding out! 
“We learn nothing,” says Dr. Driscoll, ‘‘ from the 
living or the dead.”’ True, ‘and pity ’tis, ’tis true,” 
you do not; and we are prophet enough to declare that 
you never will be any wiser on this and a hundred 
other subjects, until you drop the old musty theories 
of past ages, and come back to nature as the starting 
point of observation. Then you will understand with- 
out difficulty the “‘ diagnosis’? and the ‘ prognosis,” 
and, what is better for the patient, if not for your 
“ Academy,” the rational way of medicating the dis- 
ease. 


Dr. Dean’s Temptp or HeALttrH.—Our Albany 
friends may congratulate themselves on the possession 
of water-cure facilities at home, in the extensive es- 
tablishment just fitted up by Dr. Dean for bathing 
purposes. We learn that it is one of the most commo- 
dious bath-houses in the State, amply furnished with 
swimming, plunge, douche, shower, hot, and cold 
baths, &e. Whether the medical department is to be 
strictly hydropathic we are not informed ; nor whether 
there is to be any department for the treatment of 
chronic diseases; but we hope such will be the case ; 
and a friend has hinted to us that a thorough Hydro- 
pathist might readily effect an engagement with Dr. 
Dean, by which the treatment could be fully carried 
out in the establishment. 


ANapatuy.—This is the very last pathy that the 
restless spirit of innovation has developed. According 
to a writer in Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, Allo- 
pathy means ‘‘ another suffering ;’’ Homoepathy, “the 
same suffering ;’’ Hydropathy, ‘‘ water suffering ;” 
while the new system of Anapathy means “ no suffer- 
ing at all.”’ The following are said to be the rules 
laid down for the governance of practitioners of the 
new system : 

1. Never prescribe medicines when hygiene will do 
as well and can be enforced. 

2. Never permit the patient, or those around him, to 
expect more from medicines than medicines can per- 
form. 

3. Never prescribe medicines, except avowedly as 
mere palliatives, when the period has gone by for 
them to be of ultimate service. 

4. Never conceal the general intention of the treat- 
ment; that is, whether it be adopted with a view to 
cure, or only to mitigate the disease, or merely to al- 
leviate a symptom or symtoms. 

5. Never prescribe medicines more powerful than 
are necessary, or continue a powerful medicine longer, 
or repeat it oftener, than the disease actually requires. 

6. Never attribute to the medicine-giving part of 
the management of a successful case, more than its 
due share of credit. 

We ‘go in’ for the system under the restrictions 
named. Andif the ‘‘rules” are rigidly achered to, 
we apprehend the disciples of Anapathy will “ throw 
physic to the dogs,” and trust to hygiene exclusively. 


BEAUTIES OF BLoop-Suckina.—The commercial ad- 
vantages of shedding human blood in the name of 
medical science, are exhibited in their true colors by 
the following newspaper paragraph : 


“Tt is not more than from forty to fifty years that 
leeches have been in extensive use for the abstraction 
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of blood from the human body, and for many years 
the supply from the ponds of each country was suf- 
ficient for the wants of the population. But as the 
use of them increased, superseding so often the lancet 
and cupping, the leech traders turned their attention 
to procuring them from foreign countries. Twenty- 
five years since, all who could afford it in America 
used the ‘‘ French” leech in preference to the Ameri- 
can leech, because it would draw twice or thrice as 
much blood. But none the less a large portion of the 
leeches exported from France, have been brought 
thither from other countries on the Mediterranean. 

“ Leeches for Western Europe and America are now 
obtained from Morocco, Algiers and Tunis—from Hun- 
gary {which sends one year with another 120,000 
pounds of leeches annually), from Russia, and from 
Persia even. A trader brought, last winter, without 
hardly any loss by the perishing of the leeches, fifteen 
hundred pounds leeches from the latter country. They 
froze solid as he was passing the lofty mountains, near 
Erzroom, but thawed into life again. The obstacle to 
bringing leeches from a great distance, has been, that 
they were so liable to perish, and needed so much care 
and attention on the voyage. However great the loss 
and the consequent rise in price, there seems no limit 
to the price that the sick are willing to pay for them. 
Fifty cents is often paid for a single leech in our coun- 
try towns. And in Peru, in South America, leeches 
(brought, perhaps, from Persia) have sold for three to 
five dollars a piece. 

“ The product of leech fisheries in Turkey, is at pres- 

ent annually greater than that of any other country. 
One reason among others, for this result, is the want 
of cultivation, and the amount of undrained lands in 
consequence on a sparsely inhabited country, and the 
facilities allowed to the Europeans who follow the 
business and have the protection of the local authori- 
ties. The product of the last three years has been 
about 180,000 pounds annually, worth at the place of 
exportation eight dollars a pound, or $1,440,000 each 
hae In a pound of small leeches there are from two 
nundred and fifty to four hundred leeches. A pound 
of large leeches contains half that proportion. There 
are probably from 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 of leeches 
annually exported from Turkey. They are sent 
chiefly to Trieste, Marseilles, and London, and some 
to America direct. The price varies greatly at these 
ports, according to the supply. The prices current of 
Marseilles as regularly include the price of leeches, as 
of wheat and wool.” 


We have known, in this city, a physician of the 
leeching school visit a poor man’s wife, for which he 
charged two dollars, and prescribe twenty leeches for 
which the apothecary charged five; making seven 
dollars for abstracting sixteen ounces of blood, which 
could have been Wetter done by a lancet for less than 
a quarter of the money. The idea that there is more 
virtue in drawing blood by leeches than by surgical 
instruments is the dullest kind of moonshine imagi- 
nable. 





BOWEL COMPLAINTS. 


BY E. A. KITTREDGE, M.D. 


As this is the season in which bowel complaints are 
most rife, I will confine myself to this subject. 

The commonly received opinion is, that bowel com- 
plaints are chiefly produced by the eating of green 
fruit and vegetables, hence its frequency in the sum- 
mer and fall. : 

The eating of crude vegetables and unripe fruit no 
doubt is a very prolific cause of diarrhea, &c., but it is 
by no means the cause. 

The fact is, people everywhere eat too much, andin 
the summer the powerful heats operate in such a man- 
ner as to seriously impair the vigor of the digestive or- 
gans, and these being weakened, the amount of food 
taken usually cannot be properly chymified in the 
stomach, or absorbed by the vessels which should car- 
ry it where it is to be made into blood ; it passes into 
the bowels, and is there, of course, a source of irrita- 
tion, and the recuperative powers eject it from the sys- 
tem, and, in healthy persons, that is the end of the 
matter. 

Not so, however, with the habitually intemperate 
eater, or unfortunately constituted individual. 





In such, the irritation produced by the transit will 
continue for weeks, especially if drugs be resorted to. 

It will not be necessary, I faney, to argue this point 
much to the readers of this Journal, as they must see, 
at a glance, that it is perfectly natural that it should 
be thus. 

Unfortunately for many, they have a morbid appe- 
tite which does not forsake them, even when their 
bowels are greatly inflamed, and they not knowing 
physiology, think it is the voice of ‘‘ natur” crying in 
the wilderness of their bellies for something to eat! 
and that ‘‘ natur” must not be thwarted ! 

Had ‘* natur”’ never been thwarted, there would be 
some sense in such talk; but it is hard finding any 
such thing asa natural impulse in one of these diseased 
unfortunates. 

When once the membrane becomes inflamed, it is 
in vain you try to cure it—in scrofulous constitutions 
especially—while the patient is made or allowed to 
swallow food, as it’ will never be chymified, and of 
course act as any foreign substance would do, provok- 
ing and perpetuating the disease. 

In simple cases of this kind, where the constitution is 


good, all you have to do is to keep quiet, stop eating ; 


entirely, and wait patiently—using water merely to 
assuage thirst, and keep down fever or pain. 

It matters not how this is done, if you only do it 
—and it is a great deal easier to do it than itis to let 
it alone. A simple wash down once or twice a day, 
with now and then a wet bandage to the bowels, will, 
in very many cases, be all sufficient. 

In bad cases, it often becomes necessary to pack 


three or four times a day, and to use the sitz baths ? 


every two or four hours. It is impossible to specify 
particularly without seeing the case. 

I advise every one, who is in any wise doubtful of 
his own knowledge of the Water-Cure, and his consti- 
tution, &c., to consult the very best authority he can 
find. [ don’t mean book authority—that is of but 
little use in special cases. 

It is a very mistaken idea, and productive often- 
times of great mischief, that anybody can practice 
Water-Cure successfully simply because they can boast 
of having been under treatment a certain length of 
time, or have read certain books however good, or 
have seen a good many folks cured with it. 

The great thing wanting, even among the physi- 
cians, is judgment; and those who write the most, 
oftentimes lack the most—this all-essential part of ‘‘a 
good physician.” 

I know of many that scarcely ever read a word on 
the subject, that I would sooner trust to doctor me or 
mine, than I would some who can show certificates of 
having been regularly ‘‘ put through.” 

You may teach a man to repeat wise sayings, and so 
you can a parrot, but to make either know anything 
great is very often beyond the power of mortals— 
“Unless the Lord doth build the house, the builders 
work in vain.” 

In other words, judgment, understanding, common 
sense, &c., cannot be inoculated so as to saturate the 
system, to any good purpose. 

Bilious Diarrhaa is caused by the large quantity of 
acrid bile which accumulates in the gall bladder in 
certain conditions of the system, and all at once is 
poured into the intestines, and the fact that it had 
been pent up a long while, in the gall bladder, will ac- 
count for its irritating quality. 

In these kinds of cases there is a great deal of acidity 
usually, and in olden time it was told you to take 
magnesia, soda, lime-water, and other antacids, &c. ; 
but I say unto you, not so—let the stomach alone se- 
yerely, and keep up the determination from the in- 
flamed membranes within to the surface and extremi- 
ties, and abstain from all food, and I'll risk the acid- 
ity. 

A great many very severe cases of diarrhoea I meet 
with, are caused by imprudent exposure, thereby pro- 
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ducing a sudden check to the functions of the skin, 
and the exhalations being prevented from escaping 
readily, the result is a sort of congestion of the mu- 
cous membrane of the intestines, followed by diarrhoea, 
and if not properly treated, will be pretty sure to run 
into dysentery. 

In most all these cases, opium is largely administered 
by the old school folks, and it is the only thing that 
will seem to do any geod; but in most cases it is all 
seem—it only covers up—it don’t cure. 

The first thing, of course, is to open the pores and 
take off the embargo. 

‘The next, to equalize the circulation. 

This last indication can be best fulfilled by the wet 
sheet. 

The wet sheet will also quiet the irritability of the 
nervous system. 

Sitz baths are not so much needed in this kind as 
in the bilious diarrhoea ; but are oftentimes very bene- 
ficial. Where there is much fever, I think a sitz bath 
of about 65 one of the best baths—it so effectually 
cools the blood. 

Dysentery can be easily cured, if proper treatment 
be resorted to at the commencement, although the | 
masses are terribly frightened at the appearance of . 
blood coming fresh from the bowels. 

Asa general rule, one or two wet sheets a day, with 
a sitz bath every four hours, and injections of slightly 
tepid water, together with wet bandages constantly 
changed, and rigid abstinence, will be all that is ne- 
cessary. 

It is very hard to convince any one who is subject to 
it, and has been in the habit of taking drugs therefor, 
that he can possibly get along without opium in some 
shape. 

But I find it much easier to get along without it than 
with it ; but in bad cases somebody has got to work to 
keep down the pain; but it can be done if you have 
only got the courage. 

Jce water is sometimes best—though generally, you 
can get along without. Have a bucketfull, and don’t 
be afraid of it, but put it on, and keep putting it on. 

Half-packs are very useful in almost all kinds of 
bowel complaints, and where the patient is very weak 
or helpless, it makes an excellent substitute for the 
sitz bath. The patient staying in, according to circum- 
stances, from thirty to ninety minutes. 








WATER-CURE IN DYSENTERY COMBINED 
WITH INTERMITTENT FEVER. 
BY O. W. MAY, M.D. 


On Friday, 9th of July, Mary D. came to this Insti- 
tution as nurse to Mrs. A. L. Child, patients from the 
city ; and was considerably indisposed when she came, 
but said nothing of it, thinking the diarrhoea would 
pass off without her being seriously ill. 

July 10th.—She was considerably worse with fever- 
ish symptoms ; still she made no complaint or let any 
one know how she was. ~ 

1lth.—The symptoms became more urgent and se- 
vere, and she could no longer keep it to herself. 
Chills succeeded by fever, with bloody discharges as 
often as every half hour, attended with severe griping 
and tenesmus, during the night some mental derange- 
ment. Treatment—frequent copious injections, cold 
half-baths, with wet bandages, often renewed, over the 
whole abdomen kept constantly on. 

12th.—Another chill followed by fever and profuse 
sweating ; all the other symptoms much as yesterday 
with an aggravation of the bloody discharges. ‘Treat- 
ment the same, with alternating the hip with the half- 
baths. 

13th.—But little perceptible alteration—treatment 
the same. 

14th.—Chill of shorter duration, fever less, less grip- 
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ing, discharges much as yesterdays Treatment the ; 


same. lever evidently of the intermittent character. 
15th. — All the symptoms moderated—treatment 
continued. 

16th.—Continued improvement; eat a little rice, 
having fasted since the 11th. From this time the im- 
provement was rapid; and now, Monday, 19th, she is 
again at her avocations perfectly well, but weaker 
than formerly of course. 

During a long course of medical practice, I have 
hardly seen a more severe case of dysentery, and never 
saw one where the cure was more complete, or the 
recovery more rapid. My friends were much alarmed, 
lest the case should prove fatal, and injure or ruin my 
newly opened establishment ; but at no time did I feel 
any alarm, long having known that water was the ap- 
propriate remedy for fever, and that dysentery could 
hardly fail of a cure with timely and judicious applica- 
tion of Hydropathy. [Highland Home Water-Cure. 
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THE GOOD WORK ADVANCING. 


BY J. Q. A. SESSIONS. 





Tr is with pleasure that I return your “‘ Prospectus,” 
laden with twenty-four names, as subscribers to your 
valuable and truth-proclaiming Journal, with the sub- 
scription-money for the coming year. A year ago I 
sent you five subscribers from here, and I now return 
all the old ones, who have become promising converts 
to the faith of Hydropathy, with nineteen others, the 
most of which have joined on probation, but who, I 
trust, will, at the end of the year, become faithful and 
ardent coworkers in abolishing drugs and “‘cod-liver 
oil,’ as remedies of disease, from the land. 

So far as my knowledge of the success of the Water- 
Cure Journal extends in this State, the above is but a 
fair example of the many proofs of the high estimation 
which it holds in the minds of the people where it has 
been taken, and its precepts and directions impartially 
tested. But there are here, asin most all other places, 
a few of that class of people who believe that the good 
old way of their grand-parents is r7ght, and every 
other way wrong, who never thought of “ bathing” 
and “‘ packing,” but when prostrated by disease, would 
dose the poisonous drugs dealt out in great profusion 
by allopathic quacks, until they reduced the disease 
by reducing themselves! (strange theory indeed,) 
or were numbered among those that were, but are not. 
One example of this class will be sufficient. This was 
a lawyer in one of our villages, who, upon being asked 
to become a subscriber to the Journal, refused, by an- 
nouncing with an air of triumph, that “his mother 
never washed herself ail over in her life, and she lived 
till the age of seventy.’’ Astonishing argument ! 

But if she had followed bathing and cleanliness, and 
the laws of hygiene, is it not probable that she would 
have finished her four score years in health? Let rea- 
son sit as umpire and decide. I cannot close this tes- 
timonial in favor of your enterprise without bidding 
you “God speed” in spreading through the world the 
principles of health, longevity and happiness to all 
that “ will come to a knowledge of the truth and be 
healed.” 

We feel confident that next year we shall be able to 
send you a list of forty subscribers. 

[ Otter Creek, Mich. 





A LEADING medical practitioner at Brighton, Eng- 
land, has lately given a list of sixteen cases of para- 
lysis, produced by smoking, which came under his 
own knowledge within the last six months. 


—_— 


He who weeps for everybody will assuredly lose his 
eyesight. 
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Tue ILLusTRATED WATER-CuURE ALMANAC FOR 1853, 
with 48 pages, and upwards of twenty Engravings, 
just published by FowLers anp WELLS, 131 Nas- 
sau street, New York. 

This new, cheap, and handy manual of health, 
contains articles on the water-cure system; water- 
treatment in fevers; gymnastics for weak lungs, 
illustrated; physical education of children; drugs; 
philosophy of water-cure; physiological laconies ; 
form of patient’s report; suggestions to women; a 
Western woman on babies and Bloomers ; items; a list 
of water-cure publications, etc., etc., together with 
calendars which are calculated for all the meridians in 
the United States. 

Price only six cents a copy, or One Dollar for 
twenty-five copies. They may be sent by mail, 
(postage in all cases to be pre-paid, at the rate of two 
cents per copy within 500 miles, and double these 
rates for greater distances,) or, by express, as freight, 
or by private hand, to any place desired. Booksel- 
lers, agents, and friends of the cause will do well to 
supply themselves with a quantity of this little annual, 
for a world-wide distribution. It will do more good 
than the circulation of political, or any other kind of 
reading matter. Turis ALmManac is beautifully printed, 
and should be found in the hands, on the table, or in 
the chimney corner of every family in the land, 





Friends, what say you? Will you have a single copy, : 


a dozen, a hundred, or a THOUSAND? Let us have 
your orders soon, and our steam-power presses will 
enable us to turn out a few millions of copies; enough 
we hope, to dam up the streams of Cod Liver Oil 
that now flows down the throats of poor deluded hu- 
manity. Send on your orders for the Water-Cure 

Almanac, for 1853. 

A New Tueory or Popuuation ; deduced from the 
Law of Animal Fertility. Republished from the 
Westminster Review, for April, 1852—with an in- 
troduction by R.T. Trati, M.D. 12mo, pp. 48. 
Price 12 1-2 cents. New York: Fow ers anp 
WeLts, Publishers. 


[On the first of October next, the above named | 
work will be published. ‘The following from the in- 
troduction will give an idea of its contents and im- ° 


portance. ] 


Among the many and multiplying problems of this 
age, none presents a more interesting field of research 
than that of the Theory of Population. Slightly and 
but superficially cultivated hitherto, this subject has 
appeared to us as a deep, dark wilderness, which even 
the wild spirit of philosophical speculation had scarcely 
penetrated. The world has indeed heard of the doc- 
trines of a Malthus; a doctrine which shocks our 
reason, insults the moral sense, and blasphemes Deity, 
inasmuch as it can provide no better way of keeping 
the population of the,earth down to the level of the 
means of subsistence, than by such ‘* special provi- 
dences”’ as war, pestilence, famine, poverty, intemper- 
ance—violence, fraud, crime and want in their broadest 
acceptation! It has heard, too, of the more humane 
and less revolting doctrine of Mr. Doubleday, who 
contends that ‘* over-feeding”’ deadens the principle of 
increase, and that, therefore, the great panacea for 
the evil of too many people in the world is a “ general 
plethora.” With an approved system of agriculture 
by which the productiveness of the earth is to be 
vastly increased, and excessive alimentation to the 
extent of inducing a certain degree of physiological 
stupidity and procreative inability, Mr. Doubleday 
would have the elements of disorder, so prominent 
and so repugnant in the Malthusian hypothesis, re- 
moved from the order of Nature. 

But neither system indicates a principle nor points 
to a law, which, containing within itself the elements 
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of its own fulfilment, is to govern and regulate this 
matter for all time; and with nothing less than the 
actual demonstration of such a law will the truly phi- 
losophical mind be satisfied. The real philanthropist 
can never rest upon a doctrine of temporary expediency. 
No system which seems to remove a present difficulty, 
by admitting a greater one at some distant period in 
the future, nor, indeed, permitting the eternity of its 
cause, will answer. With him the weal and woe of 
the generations of men, thousands of centuries hence, 
is an object of solicitude, as well as the well-being of 
his co-existent fellow-beings and immediate descend- 
ants. Devoutly believing in some way in which all 
the seemingly intricate problems in human destiny are 
to be worked out in the good order of Divine Provi- 
dence, he must have a theory which, 


“From seeming evil still educes good ; 
And vindicates the ways of God to man.” 


Hence he can never adopt the notion of Malthus, which 
merely contemplates killing off the surplus population ; 
nor that of Doubleday, which would introduce the 
retrogressive principle of bodily depravity, in order to 
restrain the tendency to too rapid increase. Norneed 
he. The following pages unfold a theory of popula- 
tion based on the laws of organization, sustained by 
all the evidences of human and comparative anatomy 
and physiology, and demonstrated by the whole his- 
tory of all the races of mankind ; while the conclusion 
to which it arrives is precisely that best calculated 
to enlist the sympathies and the prayers of every 
Christian—no slight presumptive evidence of its 
truthfulness. 

Nor is the knowledge of the doctrine here disclosed 
only important in enabling us to contemplate more 
hopefully the dim, uncertain future. ~lc is replete 
with practical wisdom in the present tense. The same 
law, immutable and eternal as its Author, which in- 
sures the accomplishment of a brighter day—a millen- 
nial period—in the future history of our race, is in 
operation now. It always was in full force and virtue. 
And our duty, our present good, our improvement, 
development, and happiness, as well as our chance to 
be represented in the future generations, are intimately 
connected with a recognition of this law; for it is THE 
LAW OF PROGRESS. 





Women 1n Att Aces anp Nations. A complete and 
authentic history of the manners and customs, char- 
acter and condition, of the Female sex, in civilized 
and savage countries, from the earliest ages to the 
present time. By Tuomas L. Nicuozs, M. D., 
with a preface, By SrepHen PEARL ANDREWs. One 
yol. 12mo. pp. 240. Price 50 cents. New York and 
Boston: FowLers anp WELLS, Publishers. 


To pronouuce this the most elaborate, interesting, 
and complete treatise on the subject to which it is de- 
voted, would be but the simple truth—at least so far 
as our acquaintance with the written history of Wo- 
man extends. No one can read it without forming a 
more exalted, and in our opinion a more just estimate, 
of the MOTHERS of MEN. 

We quote from the Preracr, by Mr. ANDREWS, the 
following : 


“* Tt has fallen to my lot to edit a new edition of this 
excellent work upon the history, the present condition, 
and the future destiny of Woman. This happens in 
the prosecution of a design I have formed, to aggre- 
gate and issue, from time to time, through the efficient 
instrumentality of Messrs. Fowlers and Wel’s as pub- 
lishers, such contribution as | may, to a kind of Li- 
brary of Social Science, which shall be, in reference 
to the healthful relations of human beings to each other 
jin society, what the numerous recent and valuable 
works upon Physiology are with reference to the health 
and well-being of the individual man. My own works 
on ‘ The True Constitution of Government,’ and ‘ Cost 
the Limit of Price,’ and that of JostaH WaRREN on 
‘ Equitable Commerce,’ recently published by Messrs. 
Fowlers and Wells, under the general title of ‘ The 
Science of Society,’ are historically first upon the list 
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of this collection. Other works, from the pens of both 
the last named writers, will appear from time to time. 
I am now happy to be able to add ‘ Woman in All 
Ages and Nations,’ by Dr. Tuomas L. Nicnots—an 
author whose clearness of intellect, whose purity of 
style, and whose broad humanitary sympathies and 
catholic toleration, render his writings alike fascinat- 
ing and informatory. The graceful intermingling of 
the most interesting facts of history upon the most in- 
teresting of all subjects, with a deep insight into prin- 
ciples and philosophy, which characterize the present 
work, impart to it a charm which will insure its ear- 
nest perusal by all classes of persons. It remains 
merely to point out those features which relate it 
especially to Sociology or the Science of Society, and 
to utter a word of criticism upon some of the state- 
ments, which discoveries in that most interesting field 
of investigation, recently announced, show to be, in 
some measure, erroneous. ; 

“The attributes, appropriate sphere, and true destiny 
of Woman constitute, for two reasons, the culminating 
point in social philosophy ; first, because all these are 
inextricably connected with the fate of children, and 
hence with the destiny of the whole race ; and secondly, 
because women being the weaker, in the grosser signifi- 
cance of strength, and at the same time the more refined 
and the more spiritual element of human society, her 
rise in the relative scale of being, marks and measures 
exactly the growing supremacy of the higher over the 
inferior faculties in man. The installation of woman 
into her appropriate and God-intended relations with 
the whole human family, as an integral individual be- 
ing—not the mere dependent and complement of the 
existence of another, will, for these reasons, place the 
seal of finality upon the present world-moyvement of 
radical reform. Hence, to understand the true sphere 
of Woman is to understand the whole circle of what 
relates to equity, and order, and freedom, and beauty 
in the constitution of human affairs ; just as the knowl- 
edge of the right collocation of the keystone of an arch 
involves and implies a knowledge of the whole philos- 
ophy of the arch itself. Woman’s rights, rightly un- 
derstood, are, then, the epitome of all rights, and her 
wrongs but the highest expression of the general 
wrong and outrage inflicted upon humanity. Her 
rights will yet be understood to mean something far 
more significant than the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise, and her wrongs to be more grievous offences 
against her nature than exclusion from the military, 
or political, or ecclesiastical honors, which are mono- 
polized by the other sex. 

‘* Modern reform has made its gradual approaches 
toward the central fortress of conservatism, which en- 
virons the character and functions of Woman, and 
has halted to take breath before the final onset. The 
last word upon this subject has seldom been uttered, 
and when it has, it has been in an undertone of dread 
at the reverberation of the voice which produced it. 
Timidity is about to be changed into the boldness of 
confidence in well considered and undeniable truth. 
The conflict may be short or long, but it is imminent 
and inevitable. 1t behooves those who would defend, 
as well as those who would assail, to be aware of the 
fact, and of the true nature of the case. This work 
by Dr. Nicnons was written and published several 
years since, though never brought so prominently be- 
fore the public as its high appreciation among those 
few who are acquainted with it, and the substantial 
reputation of the author, would seem to demand. ‘The 
work itself, notwiths‘anding the threatening nature of 
this preface, has in it nothing alarming to the most 
fastidious. [t isa simple history, as its name implies, 
of the Condition of Woman in All Ages and Nations, 
heretofore and now, with an aspiration after and a 
prophetic foreshadowing of her higher and happier des- 
tiny in the future. 

“‘The facts are, for the most part, stated without 
comment, and where comments are added, they are 
unusually free from the taint of partisanship or fanat- 
icism. A picture is laid before the mind of the reader 
for his or her own contemplation and improvement. 
Nor is it my purpose to make any other use of the 
book than that for which it was intended. I do not 
assume the right of committing the author to any of 
my individual conclusions, such as have been and will 
be more fully stated in my own publications, beyond 
what he may bave announced or may choose to an- 
nounce for himself. I have selected it as a work em- 
inently calculated to enlarge and liberalize the mind 
of the reader in relation to all questions touching the 
position of Woman, simply by storing him with in- 
formation, and preparing him to judge impartially of 
any and all theories relating to the subject. The pe- 
rusal of it will be the next thing to a world-wide travel 
and personal familiarity with the manners and cus- 
toms, the prejudices and predilections, of all people, 
upon a matter most intimately connected with their 
social and internal life. The last chapter, which 
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brighter future, » ill be especially interesting to all 
with whom Woman is an object of interest.” 





Miscellany. 


DIARY OF A NEW-ENGLAND PHYSICIAN. 


NEW SERIES—BY NOGGS. 





I was born young, and a Pillicody, and of course was 
bound to be a doetor, for the Pillicodies—father, son, 
and daughter—are doctors by inheritance. My ear- 
liest recollections are of ‘‘ worm powders,”’ which I 
used to help my mother to do up; for which privilege 
I paid an awful price—namely, I had to swallow one 
for about every dozen I made, and I made lots! 

Mother used to say that I must take ’em, not be- 
cause I was sick in any way, but she, good, careful 
soul, went on the principle, that ‘‘ prevention was bet- 
ter than cure.” 

At first [ did not mind ’em much, as the molasses, 
for which I had an uncommon relish, even for a boy, 
took off the taste of the medicine ; but after a while, I 
got sick of even the molasses, so often was I forced to 
swallow these preventives to sickness,— and soon got 
to loathe, and finally to run, whenever I saw my mo- 
ther coming with a spoon in her hand, though I often 
fled when no one pursued. Dear mother, thou hast 
long been in thy silent grave—aye, many, many trial 
years have passed over the head of thy youngest son— 
but even now, amid all my cares and duties, J never 
see a fine-tooth comb or a tea and table spoon in con- 
junction, but I think of thee and calomel—calomel was 
the sole ingredient of the renowned ‘* Pillicody Worm 
Powders.” 

My readers will wonder, mayhap, that my mother 
shouid deal in powders; but they must know that 
these powders wore famed far and wide, as the enemy 
of worms, and worms, you already know, have a great 
predilection for folks before as well as after death; 
and father being still more famous—he was every inch 
a Pillicody, father was—he couldn’t find time to do up 
the tithe of all the powders that were daily called for, 
and the friends of the Pillicodies wouldn’t hear of ary- 
thing else, and didn’t think it safe to go to bed with- 
out some of ’em in the house ; and then, again, they 
were four cents a-piece, and as good to mother as so 
many threepences—as, in buying milk, or meat, or ve- 
getables, or almost anything in fact, the seller had 
just as lives have any sum under a dollar in worm 
powders as to have the cash! for they would ‘‘ work 
in, as pat as a pea,” they said; all children being 
** food for worms.”” Many have become so, literally, 
in consequence of the taking of ‘* vermifuges,” on sus- 
picion! when it turned out it was only a fancy of the 
doctor or the mother. For myself, | don’t know which 
is the worse, to take and suffer from the horrid, nasty 
powder, &c., or to be eaten alive by worms! 

I often wondered, in my young days, ‘‘ Why God 
suffered the naughty worms to eat live people ?” all 
the time. But I find, on reaching maturer life, he was 
not so cruel a Being asI had been led to believe. This 
haying worms, I find, is very often a pretty fiction of 
the doctor to account for any anonymous symptoms 
lts rarely now-a-days I find a ‘‘case 
of worms ;”’ in my earlier days, I was tormented with 
such continually, and had to puzzle my brains to find 
something powerful enough to kill’em, but it was very 
light work, and oftentimes I’d find it was much easier 
killing the patient—though, in all cases of a fatal na- 
ture, Ilaid the death to the worms, and when I couldn’t 
produce the ‘‘ varmints’”’ by post-mortem inspection, I 
would triumphantly exclaim, ‘‘ I thought so, no worms 
could possibly stand my medicine,”—no, nor the pa- 
tient either ! but oftentimes I found the worms alive, 
even after the patient had been dead for hours ; then] 
had to fall back on my reserved plea, of ‘‘ not being 


glances with a hopeful vision at the dawn of a ‘ called soon enough!” 
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But lam getting ahead of my story. 

In process of time I arrived at the dignity of ‘* pound- 
ing ‘ arbs’ in a mortar,” and gums also, for pills—oh, 
the Pill-icody pills !—it makes me sneeze, even now, to 
think of the horrid compounds I used to love to pound 
—aye, many ’s the pound, of com-pound, I have pound- 
ed; and I verily believe now, that in pounding those 
compounds, I compounded a felony, as well as masses 
for pills! 

Such was the fashion in the olden times of which I 
speak, that people everywhere swallowed pills as read- 
ily and freely as gossips do scandal, and with pretty 
much the same effect, I am more inclined to think. In 
those days I was taught that such things were as ne- 
cessary as necessity itself, to ‘‘ work off the bad bile 
and humors,” caused by false living, and I did not 
dare to doubt it, though, when made to pound, I was 
a long while studying the “ rndimens,”’ for hours every 
day,in the bigiron mortar I did wish father would 
invent some other way, more in accordance with the 
moral law, of overcoming the evil of his patients. 

1 remember of being cautioned by my father, ‘* Not 
to ask too many questions,” one day, when I wanted 
to know, ‘‘ If it was right to do evil that good might 
come ?’’—having heard him, just before, tell a patient 
that, ‘‘ though the pills would make him awful sick 
for a while, they would make him better by and bye !” 

Well, to proceed, [ pounded my way along, study- 
ing Latin and Greek : and, for the life of me, I couldn’t 
tell which I hated most, the Greek roots or the medi- 
cal ones—the Latin verbs or the medical herbs. I 
know I used to think that it was a queer arrangement, 
to create a being in one country to learn the language 
of another, and that ‘‘ deader” than Cesar; and that 
it was funny enough that God, who they were all the 
time telling me, did all things well, should make men 
subject to apothecary shops, and then make it abso- 
lutely essential that they should be well versed in di- 
vers heathen languages, in order to know how to call 
for what you wanted : but father said it was all right, 
and if he had told me it was necessary, in some cases, 
to swallow the big iron pestle with which I daily 
pounded, and ground my tedious way along the rugged 
paths of science! ] shouldn’t have thought of doubting 
it, however I might have wrestled with the pestle. 

lat last, after many tedious tugs at the ‘‘ roots’”— 
Latin, Greek, and ‘‘ H’brew”--was considered duly 
qualified to ‘* study medicine ;” and I must say, that 
it was a relief to study even physic, after spending so 
many weary years in that old Latin grammar school, 
and being subject to get long lessons, and the soft side 
of Master Day’s, or Oliver’s, birchen ferule, which 
was sure to come down on to my hand somehow, al- 
though I took great pains to keep it out of their reach, 
as often as every now and then. 

Behold me, then, as a medical student, ripe for all 
the mischief, at least of that peculiar class of beings, 
if not so ripe a scholar as some. 

My father being dead long before I reached this 
point in my somewhat eventful life, it was thought ad- 
visable that I should go into the far ‘‘ down-east,” 
where my uncle, the celebrated Dr. A. Pillicody, lived, 
and study with him. 

IT did so. And here let me pause a moment, just to 
say a word or two about my seusations, &c., ubout this 
time. 

How Alexander felt when first he studied the mys- 
teries of soldierly tactics, with the view of becoming a 
mighty general, &c., 1 can’t say, but when I first sat 
me down, in sober earnest, to ‘* study medicine,” and 
felt the embryo doctor growing big within me, I did 
feel nice, though awful queer withal. 


Oh! that dear little ‘* Vade Mecum,” older than the 
oldest Pillicody, and which had been in the family ever 
since nobody could remember—how I did read and 
ponder your already well-thumbed pages—and oh! the 
pride and joy I did feel when I found myself absolutely 
master of its wondrous cofitents, and could tell, with- 
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out the book, the exact number of bones, muscles, &c., 
&c., there were in the human body. Napoleon, no 
doubt, had felt well when he had crossed the Alps ; 
but he couldn’t with me, or medical students gener- 
ally, who have studied a month or two, in feeling nice. 
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And then, when having finished physiology, 1 com- ° 


menced the actual study of physic, and knew like a 
book—just like a book !. the precise number of grains 
of calomel and jalap it took to make ‘‘ a dose of physic,” 
my joy knew no bounds ; and J was now never so happy 
as when engaged in ‘“‘filling out a prescription,” my 
preceptor had ordered for some poor devil, and in 
weighing out, at other times, the different kinds of 
powders, so as to know just how much to take up on 
my knife, when I should arrive at the dignity of pre- 
scribing for patients all alone. 


To be continued. 


Dr. Tratu’s Hypropatuic anv Hy@irntc INnstI- 
TUTE.—Among the many evidences that the water- 
cure system is steadily gaining upon the popular 
mind, may be noticed the recent improvement and 
enlargement of Dr. Trali’s well-known establishment 
at 15 Laight street. During the summer months the 
carpenters and masons have been busily employed in 
making alterations and additions. The parlor has 
been enlarged to a spacious saloon; various rooms 
have been remodelled and newly furnished; the bathing 
arrangements have been extended and improved ; and 
a new building has been erected which will enable 
the institution to accommodate about twenty more 
patients; and besides all this, an additional lot of 
ground has been secured on which it is contemplated, 
in the course of another year, to build a wing contain- 
ing about twenty more rooms. 

The situation combines many advantages of both 


.city and country, being near the North River and Ho- 


boken Ferry, and having the open grounds and beau- 
tiful shrubbery of St. John’s Chapel directly in the 
rear, and St. John’s Park but half a block distant ; 
while several lines of omnibuses, and the cars of the 
Sixth and Eighth Avenue railroads, pass within afew 
steps of the door. 

We hope the Dr. will ‘‘ go ahead,” enlarging and 
improving, until his establishment, which is now the 
oldest and most extensive city Water-Cure in the 
United States, shall be truly entitled a model estab- 
lishment. 

We should be guilty of injustice not to mention the 
efficient services of his assistant, Dr. Hosford, who has 
especial charge of the department for female diseases, 
and whose faithful and unremitting superintendence 
of the in-door business, allows Dr. Trall much more 
time than formerly to attend to consultations and out- 
door patients. 

Nor should we omit to name in this connection the 
important duties performed by Mrs. Trall, to whose 
intelligent management of the dietary and general 
housekeeping matters, the institution is indebted for 
much of its present prosperity. Perhaps it would be 
difficult to find two more active, industrious, and in 
every sense ‘‘ working ”’ persons than Dr. Tall and his 
‘ better-balf;?? and when it is {considered that their 
habits are strictly vegetarian and rigidly hydropathic, 
they may be regarded as very fair exemplars of the 
truth and utility of the system they teach and prac- 
tice. We are authorized to add that the friends of 
water-cure and physiological reform, and physicians of 
all schools, will always be courteously received should 
it at any time suit their pleasure or convenience to 
visit the establishment. 


“ How BEAUTIFULLY WE ALL Revorve!’—Bear 
with me,if I go further than some. I have buta 
word. Thatisnot an unmeaning, nor an unphilo- 
sophical name, which the conductors of this Journal 
have given it—The Water-Cure Journal and Herald 
of Reforms. They have hit upon the right end, and 


; live to eat. 
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isthe promotion of reforms, and first among all these, ° 


they have placed the Water-Cure. This is hitting 
the nail on the head. First look to the physical or- 
ganization—take care of the body. Obey the laws of 
physiology ; wash and be clean; eat to live, and not 
Let drugs alone, and the doctors take 
care of themselves. 
Make it a sin to be sick, and the highest of 
all duties to be healthy. And then, having thus at- 
tended to your physical system, you will be prepared 
to take a step onward, and look after your, spiritual 
nature. Having a pure, healthy body, it will be nat- 
ural for you to think that you have a spirit. It will 
even be almost a thing of course, for you tc believe 
in the great doctrine of spirituality, as now proclaimed 
to the world, and in the reality of the spiritual mani- 
festations, now everywhere being witnessed, as I cer- 
tainly do—and wish to have everybody else—in both. 
But whether you believe in either of these or not, you 
will at least feel that the seat of all true greatness 


and excellence is in the spivit—that zts development * i eee 
lies at the foundation of all human progress, and every ; Nig de ciate se 
possible reform—and, therefore, that its unfolding into ; when founded on: knowledge.and: truth, end so dovall 


Wisionuand harm ony is the thing’ above all others, to | the world; nor can the well directed zeal of woman be 


be prized and sought after. You will then havea 
basis, on which all else you wish to realize may rest. 


Water-Cure, you will be ready to goin for Bloomer 
Dresses and Woman’s Rights, (though as to the mat- 
¢er of Bloomers you will have to propose quite ag 
great a reform in san’s dress, for both of the sexes 
ought to dress on the same general principles, and 
neither of them in the present style)—to go against 
tobacco, intemperance, and every form of licentious- 
ness, and to advocate one cent postage and newspapers 


free, universal education, phonography, phrenology, | 


and the abolition of copy-rights, so as to give cheap 
books to the millon—cheap books, but yet of the right 
kind—books to make the million think! And then 
you will come to be in favor of Land Reform, and to 
think that every man has a right to live somewhere on 
the earth, without paying anything for the privilege ; 
and to regard association—creating community of in- 
terest, and thus putting. an end to poverty and suffer. 
ing—as the true form of the social fabric. And 
when mankind shall thus enjoy the blessings of 
abundance, and, as a consequence, shall have time to 
attend to the training of their own children, you will 
think that they ought to, and so the whole system of 
Common Schools will go by the board. But long be- 
fore this, under the influence of the spiritual element 
I mentioned above, you will come so to feel that all men 
are brothers, that you will go against all war and slave- 
ry—you will be opposed to the death penalty, and in 
favor of prison reform, until finally, you will think it 
wrong to take human life in any case, and go in for 
absolute non-resistance—for never resisting evil with 
evil, nor injury with injury, but loving and blessing 
your enemies, and doing good to those who hate and 
harm you. And having arrived at this glorious stage 
of the world’s progress, but one more reform is needful 
to complete and crown the list, the marriage of love 
and not of lust, pure parentage, hereditary transmis- 
sion of the divinest qualities of both the physical and 
spiritual constitution—and thus, the propegation, 
with the race, of holiness, and happiness, and love! 
Then shall the Golden Age be born, and then shall the 
world be redeemed! And so shall all these Reforms, 
one after another, be accomplished ! 


“How beautifully we all revolve !”’—is, then, the lan- 
guage of the Reforms of which this Journal is the 
Herald, and of which Water-Cure is the pioneer! 
How intimately are they all connected—how harmo- 
niously do they tend in a common direction, and 
sweep around a common centre—nay, in their charac- 
ter and results, how absolutely are they blended into 
one! How beautifully, indeed, do they all revolve! 


Live so as to have no need of { 


Put thy shoulder to the wheel, then, my brother, 
and gloriously urge on this car of the world’s great 
progress! I will try to do my duty—see that thou do 
thine ! . JoserH Treat. 

Rrmarks.—We do believe, most profoundly, in 
“* spiritual manifestations,” yet we are dubious as to 
the ‘‘rappings.” However, so long as ‘* the spirits”’ 
rap good doctrines, and advocate reforms, we will 
not stop to quarrel about the manner of doing things. 
The world needs reforming in ways enough, God 
knows, and if the rappers can shake the dry bones of 
old notions, and set the people to thinking about ad- 
vancement, improvement, and progress, why, rap 
away, and God speed the ‘‘ demonstrations.”—Huds. 
Water-Cure Journal. 


Our GENEROUS AND Nosizx Co-workers.— [Those 
without the true faith, who are yet in dark ignorance 
of the all-important principles of hydropathy, are sur- 
prised when informed of the rapid strides, astonishing 
cures, and great progress which this work is every- 
We believe in the efficacy of zea, 


withstood by the sterner sex. He looks calmly on 


{ sincere, earnest, supplicating woman, then yields to 
: the force of her appeal. 
And having thus become a thorough convert to the } 


He cannot resist. She is the 
most efficient and successful of agents or solicitors in 
any good cause. She feels the need of her mission, and 
prosecutes it with unflagging perseverance. These 
thoughts were suggested by the receipt of several 
large clubs of subscribers from wWomMEN. We copy a 
letter from one of them.] 

Chicopee, Mass., July, 1852.—Merssrs. FowLers 
AND WELLS :—Enclosed I send you another list of sub- 
scribers [45] for your valuable Journal. 

I intended to have extended the list to a much 
greater length, but the people are somewhat impatient 
to receive their first number, and I think it best to 
delay no longer. These names IJ have obtained after 
haying performed my daily labor in school ; and it has 
been on the whole a pleasant task to me, because I felt 
that I was laboring for TRUTH and HUMANITY. 


Hypropatnuy has some enthusiastic friends here, yet 


; the majority of the people know very little of the 


principles advocated in the Water-Cure Journal, ex- 
cept from ‘‘ hearsay.” 


Of the one hundred and fifty families visited to ob- 
tain these names, I found very few enjoying the blessed 
boon of perfect health, while many, very many, were 
experiencing severe physical suffering. As I sympa- 
thizedin their afflictions, and listened to their tales of 
bitter experience, I longed for the gift to plead elo- 
quently for their observance of the hitherto outraged 
laws of life and health. 


This I knew the Journal would do ; yet where it was 
most needed, there prejudice was strongest, and I was 
obliged to turn away in pity, feeling that for the paltry 
sum of fifty cents they were refusing that knowledge 
which, if heeded, would bring them life, health, hap- 
piness, and be the means of blessing, indirectly, gene- 
rations yet to be. I feel that the Water-Cure and Phre- 
nological Jowrnals are effecting a great and glorious 
work, and I know not how the true philanthropist can 
more successfully labor for the elevation of the race, 
than by extending their circulation. Books which so 
ably advocate the development of man’s social, mental, 
moral, and physical nature, cannot fail to wield a 
mighty influence for good; and I trust that every 
friend of reform will lend a helping hand in sending 
these silent monthly missionaries broad-cast over the 
land. ip 

Let me assure you I have two hands and a heart in 
the work, and shall do what I can consistently with 
my other duties. My school closes here this week, and 
it is quite uncertain where I shall be located hereafter. 
I would like, therefore, to have the Journals sent so as 
to reach here by Saturday, so that I may see to their 
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distribution and feel sure that every subscriber is sup- 
plied before I leave the village. 

When I complete the list I intended to fill out, you 
will hear from me again. All who subscribed for the 
Water-Cure last winter, are much gratified with it. 

Yours truly, Louisa H. T. 

{Is not this an example worthy of being followed 
by others? We present it as such, and hope every 
woman who feels an interest in the welfare of her 
family, her friends, or the world, will go and do like- 
wise. ] 


Five Fruit is the flower of commodities. It is the 
most perfect union of the useful and the beautiful that 
the earth knows. Trees full of soft foliage ; blossoms 
fresh with spring beauty; and finally, fruit, rich, 
bloom-dusted, melting, luscious—such are the treas- 
ures of the orchard and the garden, temptingly offered 
to every landholder in this bright and sunny, though 
temperate climate.—A. J. Downing. 

The author, whose name we quote above, is dead. 
He, with seventy others, was lost at the burning of 
the steamboat Henry Clay, on the Hudson River in 
the month of July last. Mr. Downing was one of the 
most cultivated, intelligent, and useful men of the age. 
Besides several volumes on Architecture, Rural 
Homes, Fruits, &c., he was editor of the Horticultur- 
ist, published by Luther Tucker, of Albany, N. Y., 
a serial of great utility, and of world wide reputation. 
We now deplore his loss.) Who shall succeed him in 
his glorious labors? A work of beauty and refine- 
ment. But let bright hope sustain us in our sorrow, 
and let us be thankful for the good he has done, and 
encourage the living to accept such instruction as he 
has given, and to hold up the hands of him on whom 
the mantle of the illustrious Downrne may fall. 

Since writing the above we have received the fol- 
lowing from Albany, N. Y. 

Tue Horricutturist—/atra.—Since the issue of 
this number, intelligence has been received of the 
death of the Editor. Mr. DOWNING was among 
the fated passengers who perished by the burning of 
the Henry Cray, on the Hudson River, on the 23th 
inst. His body was recovered on the following day. 

It is needless to add, that the public generally, and 
the readers of the Horticulturist in particular, have 
suffered an irreparable loss. Respected for his snpe- 
rior talents, admired for the genial spirit which per- 
vaded all his writings, and loved for his social virtues, 
all who have known him will feel deeply this afflictive 
dispensation of Providence. 





WATER-CURE IN THE West Inpies.—[Our readers 
are always glad to be informed of our progress in 
promulgating hydropathic principles, in all parts of 
the world. We take pleasure in quoting the following 
letters, which indicate very clearly what success our 
views are meeting in the West Indies :] 

Mico Institution, Kingston, Jamaica, West Indies. 

“ Another subject which I am deeply interested in, 
is Tue Warer-Cure. I have received your Journal, 
and am quite committed to the principles which it ad- 
vocates. I believe a Water-Cure establishment here 
would succeed well. Ihave sent for twelve copies of 
the Encyclopedia, through Mr. W. Can you get a 
suitable man to undertake an establishment here? He 
should be no novice, but a thorough-bred physician, 
who can stand his ground and defend his faith by suc- 
cessful practice. If such a man can be found, I will 
give him board and lodging for three months, the en- 
suing winter, with all the encouragement in my 
power; expecting from him a course of lectures to 
the young men of the Institution, which might be pub- 
lic, or a course of popular lectures might be given 
during the same time, which would prepare the way 
for an establishment. The field here is unoccupied, 
and I think a good one. Mr. W. can give you any in- 
formation you may require respecting me. Hoping 
to hear from you at your earliest convenience, I am, 
Gentlemen, yours, respectfully, ici Oe Be 





Ponce, Puerto Rico, West Indies, June 28th, 1852.— 
GENTLEMEN,— Enclosed you will please find five 
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dollars, which I will thank you to appropriate as fol- 
lows :—One year’s subscription to Water-Cure Jour- 
nal, one dollar ; one year’s subscription to _Phreno- 
logical Journal, one dollar ; one year’s subscription to 
the Plow, fifty cents ; one copy of Hydropathic Ency- 
clopedia, two dollars and fifty cents, making a total 
of five dollars. * ap PEE SE ER EE 

P. S.—I have been a subscriber to your works for 
several years past, a purchaser of Water-Cure Library 
and other books on the same subject, and would like 
to see them more disseminated in this part of the 
world,and have madesome efforts to obtain subscribers, 
but until a repeal of the present post-office tax in this 
Island, (more than three times the amount of sub- 
scription,)I do not expect to meet with much success. 

You can, however, judge of the value J set on 
your publications, when you see that the two Journals 
will cost me, for each year, $8.50. He GAY, 

[Four DOLLARS AND A HALF A YEAR, for a single 
copy of this Journal! Is this not even wickedly ab- 
surd? yet subscribers feel that they must have it, 
even at that price. But when we take into account the 
fact that it probably saves the reader from all ‘doctors’ 
bills,’ and his body from a premature grave, it would 
be wise to pay almost any price for the Journal rather 
than to be without it. 


Mepicau Stupenrs—For some reason, there has 
been quite a falling off in the number of medical stu- 
dents, during the last two years, ia the three medical 
Colleges in New York city. The falling off of last 
winter, amounted to 441, among the different Colleges 
as follows :—University, 197; Crosby, 227; Medical, 
‘The falling off the previous year was much larger. 
That year it amounted to 637. Whether this results 
from an actual falling off in the number of young 
men, who wish to qualify themselves for the practice 
of this useful profession, or that medical Institutions 
in other places present greater inducements to students, 
we are not able to state; we apprehend, however, 
that the former is the true reason.—Gazette and 
Courier, Greenfield, Mass. 

And a still greater ‘falling off ” may reasonably be 
expected, in the ‘‘ good time coming.”” The Water- 
Cure Journal is abroad, and young men will soon 
‘** know better” than to throw away their money on a 
profession of so little utility. Why—is the fact not 
palpable—that many of the old school drug doctors 
are turning farmers—some have turned patent medi- 
cine pedlers—some more wise than the rest have sup- 
plied themselves with a copy of Dr. Trall’s Hydro- 
pathic Eneyclopedia and walked right over into the 
practice of the. Warer-Cure. Is not this the reason 
why young men stay away from the Medical Colleges ? 
Again—we now have quite a number of FEma.e 
MepicaL CoLtieees, the graduates of which will soon 
enter into competition with the ‘‘regulars.”” Then— 
good-bye to all medical ‘* old hunkerdom.” 

Warrermetons.—The Prairie Farmer has the 
folllowing from a correspondent. We recommend it 
to all farmers :—‘‘ I endeavor every year to raise a 
good watermelon patch. They are a healthy and 
delightful fruit, ] think. I cultivate the ice-rind va- 
riety ; plant early in May, and again towards the 
close of the month, so that they may come in suc- 
cession. Whenthey commence ripening we commence 
eating, and use them freely during hot weather. When 
the weather becomes cool in September, we haul a 
quantity of them to the house, split them open, with 
a spoon scrape out the pulps into a cullender, and 
strain the water into vessels. We boil it in an iron 
vessel down to syrup, then put in apples or peaches, 
like making apple butter, and boil slowly, until the 
fruit is well cooked, then spice to taste, and you have 
something that most people will prefer to apple butter, 
or any kind of preserves. Or the syrup may be boiled 
without fruit down to molasses, which will be found 
to be as fine as the best sugar-house molasses. We 
have made of a fall as much as ten gallons of the ap- 
ple butter, if I may so call it, and molasses, which 
kept until May in fine condition.” 

[This is new to us, but it seems so entirely plausible 
that we intend to planta watermelon patch for our 
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own use next spring. With melons, beets, and ma- 
ples, we intend to raise our own “sugar and mo- 
lasses.’ ] 

Packina ExTRAORDINARY.—GENTLEMEN :—Permit 
me, on renewing my subscription for the Water-Cure 
Journal, to thank you for the benefit I have derived 
from its perusal, and avow my full confidence in wa- 
ter treatment in all cases in which it is suited to the 
constitution and the disease; but when you read the 
following case, you must admit, ‘‘it has failed” 
once. A resident of this village, having taken a se- 
vere cold, was strongly urged by his friends to try the 
wet sheet. So, after the family had retired for the 
night, he disrobed himself, took a sheet, walked to the 
canal at the rear of his garden, wet it thoroughly, and 
wrapping it around him returned to the house and re- 
tired to rest. He continued this judicious and ener- 
getic treatment until morning, rising from his bed 
*‘nothing bettered ;’? but much worse, as the night 
was cold, and he had nearly frozen. After a failure, 
with such careful, scientific, application of the cold 
water treatment, it is the height of absurdity to ex- 
pect any reasonable person will think ‘* cold water” a 
universalremedy. You see the facts are not all on one 
side, and I trust you will warn your readers to beware 
of such a “‘ wet sheet” in case of a cold. 

Respectfully yours, Dep. 

[We would advise this too easy water-cure convert, 
to read the ‘* Errors of Physicians and Others in the 
Practice of the Water-Cure” before he tries again, 
or a perusal of the ‘*‘ New Illustrated Hydropathic 
Encyclopedia,” would put him on the right track ; af- 
ter which he would be more successful. ] 


Puysician Wantep.—Buffalo, Putnam County, 
Va.—Dear Sirs :—We have read your Water-Cure 
Journal of last year, and believe the system to be an 
improvement of the age; and our object in writing to 
you is, that you may use your influence in sending a 
practitioner to our country. As the subject is new, it 
would take a wan of some ability to get the people’s 
confidence. Buffalo is a village of about 300 inhabi- 
tants, in the valley of the Great Kanawha river, 
with a daily stage passing through it, and a daily 
line of steamboats passing by it, We have raised large 
families here, and are surrounded by them; and be- 
lieve that their condition will. be promoted by the 
system you have adopted of curing or preventing dis- 
ease. 

Any one wishing to engage in the enterprise, will 
address either of us, and we will cheerfully give any 
information in our power. Very respectfully, &c., 
James K. Craie, Ewin McCoy, Buffalo, Putnam 
county, Va. 





INFLAMMATION ON THE LunGs.—When re-subscrib- 
ing for the Journal, Mr. H. sends the following : 

Richburg, Alleghany Co., N. Y.—In June, 1851, I 
first heard of the Journal, and subscribed for it, and 
have induced several others to subscribe. I have re- 
ceived the January number for 1852, but have received 
none since, and I suppose for the very good reason that 
I have not paid for this year. I have received a great 
deal of benefit from its perusal, and from other works 
on the same subject. 

A few weeks ago my son, a lad of eight years, was 
taken very violently with inflammation on the lungs, 
and we treated him hydropathically, and in five 
days we subdued the inflammation, and he has re- 
covered rapidly. His attack was violent, pulse 130, 
and_ completely prostrated. Six years ago he hada 
similar attack, and was doctored in the old way. He 
just lived, and lingered nine weeks, and carries the 
scars from the O/ister till this day, under this treat- 
ment. There are no wounds, nor bruises, nor putrefying 
sores. 
that sanguinary dispensation. 
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HORTICULTURAL WATER TREATMENT OF ROSEBUGS 
— Observing this summer that the fruit on some of my 
best cherry trees was being consumed by those uncon- 
querable pests, the rose-bugs, I resorted to the ex- 
pedient of shaking them off upon sheets placed beneath 
the trees, in order to kill them. The sheets at first 
were dry, and the bugs flew away almost as soon as 
they fell. At last I bethought me to wet the sheets 
with very cold water. The result was that the bugs, 
on touching the sheets, adhered, remaining long 
enough to permit the sheets to be rolled up, so that 
none could escape. I had now only to dip the bug- } 
filled linen into a vessel of boiling water to effect their 
complete destruction. All of which is respectfully 
submitted for the information of the fifty thousand 
readers of your beautiful Journal, bya Youne FARMER. 

Greensburg, Westchester Co., N. Y. 





Tre Froes in Councit.—To Noggs, Quoggs, 
Scroggs, and all the other Oggses: Let us ‘‘ burg, 
bung, tider a wee” to you a short space, from these 
low hills, deeper hollows and dam(p)n’d marshes. 
What! come toa bad pass sure, when we’ve got to 
wash all over, and the women too!—those dears who 
wouldn’t touch land nor water for gold—the gold of 
rosy health! Yes, a pretty song this ! 


““No more drugs or pills, 
Calomel and honeyed squills— 
Wash all over and be clean ; 
Let no pork or grease be seen.”” 

Bung-chug. 


‘© Tt willnever do these aguey parts ; it may do 
well enough where they have the Crote on. I don’t 
believe our store-keeper has any of that article,” 
says Mrs. Saffron Skin. ‘‘I can’t remember the time 
that I washed ‘all over,’ he, he, he,”,—Miss Chronic 
“JT couldn’t stand it to work without 
pork” —Mr. Humpshoulder. ‘‘It will give you the 
‘ chills’ in a minute to wash ‘ail over’ before preak- 
fast.”,—Doctor Calomelpathy. ‘‘ And then there's 
worse than all, they say the ladies must wear trow- 
sers! vest!! coat, hat and boots!!!’”—say all the 
women and girls in one long, wondrous (because of 
compression) breath, passing strange. The facts seem 
to be, the men are afraid of the female breeches; and 
the women have been so long tied fast to long skirts 
and slim waists, they fear if they attempt to pull 
away they will ‘* break in two,’’ instead of severing 
the cord that binds them. But the facts really are, 
men and women—all are afraid of that monster of 
iniquity, fashion. Afraid to come out of the mass 
and stand alone, even though it be in glory—afraid 
to walk “‘upright and out right.’ Yes, and their 
shadows would be so big they would frighten them, 
should they ‘‘ let nature take its course.” 

‘© Wash and be clean!” Blessed precept! Thrice 
blessed and happy him who obeys it. Itis to be hoped 
the time will soon come when the habit of ‘‘ washing 
all over’’ will be as universal in the United States, as 
that of cleansing the face and hands—every morning 
before breakfast. Then will history write of us, 
“©The men have clear minds in vigorous bodies ; the 
women are healthy and active ; infants are ‘born of 
water,’ and of sound mothers; the people thank God 
for the sweetness of life while they live, and at its 
protracted close, bow themselves willingly into the 
embrace of Heavenward Angels.” 

Bung-chug. We had like to have forgotten our- 
selves. 


Splash! A chug—a wave—a thrust—and out we | 


jump, as clean and as green as the water we live in 
can make us. Froes 


Awerican Hyproparurc Instrrvre.—The next 
term of this medical school of Hydropathy will be 
held at Prospect Hill, Port Chester, near New York, 
commencing on the first Monday in November. The 
applications are already nearly to the extent of the 
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accommodations. Among these is one from Montreal, 


Canada, one from Halifax, and one from Hamburgh, | 


in Germany. From the close of the term of the Young 
Ladies’ Physiological Institute, on the last of August, 
to the opening of the medical term, Dr. and Mrs. 
Nichols will devote their time and establishment wholly 
to the cure of patients. 





Impostors.—Already has our glorious and world- 
wide title ‘* waTER-cURE” been taken up, and used by 
» impostors to bring “ grists to their mill.”” Water-cure 
pills at twenty-five cents a box! are now offered to 
the public by unbaptized villains, who swindle drug- 
takers and stupids whenever they can. This is really 
too bad. We thought ‘‘ cod liver oil candy”’ was bad 
enough as a ‘* gull-trap,”’ but water-cure pills leave in 
the shade all other medical inventions. But owr folks 
can’t be ‘‘taken in” with such bait. Where is the 
Graefenberg patent medicine company now ? 


Warter-CureE 1N Bosron.—While our friends and 
co-workers in the West, North and South, have been 
busy, applying, promoting, and extending the Water- 
Cure, our contributor, Dr. Kittredge, of Boston, has, 
by writing, lecturing, practicing, and by other means, 
brought the subject to the notice of large numbers of 
our Eastern people. Located in the brain of New 
England, into which all the nerves (railroads) centre, 
he has enjoyed peculiar facilities for promulgating the 
** new doctrine,” and earnestly has he labored. His 
house, 24 Franklin Place, Boston, is always open, and 
generally well filled, both Summer and Winter, with 
those seeking health. 

Those who read the contributions of Dr. Kittredge, 
in this Journal, will be enabled to judge for themselves 
of his competency, and will need no other recommend. 


Business Mutices. 


Tue American Instirure.—The annual exposition of 
American Products, will be held at Castle Garden, in New 
York City, commencing on the first of October, 1852, and be 
continued until the 22d. 

The American Institute has been the pioneer in move- 
ments designed to advance the manufacturing and mechan- 
ical interests of the United States, to improve its agriculture, 
and to improve the condition and elevate the character of its 
laboring men. It pledged itself. in its earliest address to the 
public, to stand firmly by these interests, and, for a period 
of twenty-five years, it has kept its faith with the public in- 
violate. It has expended, during the last seventeen years, 
neariy $35,000 in awards, as premiums to American Genius 
and Industry, displayed in the various departments which 
have come legitimately before it. 

The Manufacturers, Mechanics, Inventors, Artisans, Farm- 
ers, Gardeners and Silk Culturists of the United States, are 
respectfully invited to bring forward specimens of their skill, 
invention, or production, and compete for the premiums of 
the Institute, which will be liberally distributed. 

The Managers awarded at the last Fair 74 Gold Medals, 
78 Silver Cups, 310 Silver Medals, 480 Diplomas 110 Vol- 
umes of Books, $20 cash, and three Bronze Medals, the Van 
Schaick preminm,—-$176 cash, the New Jersey Mining and 
Exploring Company premium,—$400 cash in Agricultural 
and Horticultural premiums, $105 cash to Apprentices and 
Minors. 











Tne AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT.—The annual exhibition 
of Cattle will be held at Madison Cottage, corner of Fifth- 
avenue and Twenty-third-street, on the 20th, 2Ist, and 22d 
days of October, 1852, where the necessary sheds, stalls, &c., 
required for the accommodation of stock, will be erected. 

Here, then, will be exhibited, such a combination of in- 
terests, as can nowhere else in the United States be found. 
We are permitted, by the Managers and Directors, to invite 
everybody to be present, to see what may be seen, and to 
learn what may be learned. A. CHANDLER, Corresponding 
Secretary, No. 351 Broadway, New York, will send circulars 
giving all particulars, which those at a distance may wish to 
obtain. 
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GrntTLemen: Living in a community where conservatism 
reigns queen paramount, strongly supported by a quarto of 
allopathic physicians, walking unswervingly in the path 
trod by these health-destroying predecessors—thus situated, 
you may well imagine it required strong nerves to attempt 
to raise a club for the Water-Cure Journal. Having been a 
reader for two years myself, I was so well pleased that I 
wished others to enjoy the many good things that it con- 
tained, so I determined to try; I could but fail, and it would 
be in a good cause. 

T do not know that any more numbers, save my own, come 
to our Post Office; scarce one that we call upon had ever 
heard of it, and you would have smiled to have seen the cold 
shiver that attacked some at the mere mention of Water- 
Cure, while their air-tight stoves and rooms well-nigh suffo- 
cated me, Well, each one to their fancy, thought I, so I 
passed on; some took more papers now than they read, others 
found no time to read—no, not even a chapter in the Bible; 
while I pitied them for being thus drove with business, I 
sought the abodes of the less industrious, like ourselves, who 
were their own washerwomen, dairy maid and general house- 
keeper, and I send you the fruits of my labor. May they 
increase and multiply.—L. 8S. 

[With the above came a list of Twenty subscribers for the 
Water-Cure Journal. Miss L 8, has our warmest thanks, 
and, doubtless, the thanks of those into whose hands she has 
placed the Journals. How comes on the new dress ?] 





Tue Musica, Wortp anp Times —Music is one of the 
necessities of our nature. Every man has something of it, 
at least, stowed away somewhere in his humanity, which it 
would be well for him to cultivate up toa respectable stand- 
ard ; and by reading the advertisement of The Musical World 
an Times, in another column, he will learn how it can be 
done. The conductors of that journal are well known in this 
city, and are deserving of the utmost confidence in their en- 
terprise. 





By referring to our advertising columns, it will be seen~ 
that Dr. SHEw resumes his practice in this city about the 
first of this September. He has met with excellent success 
at Bennington, in his summer Establishment, and many of 
our citizens will welcome him back to his old field of labor. 


Varieties. 


Tuomas Moorr.—The personal appearance of the Jrish 
poet, whose recent death has been announced the world over, 
is thus described: ‘* There is a manly frankness, with per- 
fect ease and good-breeding, about him which is delightful. 
Not the least touch of the poet or the pedant.” * * * * 

‘* Moore’s head is distinctly before me while I write, but I 
shall find it difficult to describe. His hair, which curled 
once all over it in long tendrils, unlike anybody’s else in the 
world, and which probably suggested his sobriquet of ‘ Bac- 
chus,’ is diminished now to a few curls sprinkled with gray, 
and scattered in a single ring above his ears. His forehead 
is wrinkled, with the exception of a most prominent devel- 
opment of the organ of gaiety, which, singularly enough, 
shines with the lustre and smooth polish of a pearl, and is 
surrounded by a semicircle of lines drawn close about it ; 
like entrenchments against Time. His eyes still sparkle 
thongh the invader has drawn his pencillings about the cor- 
ners; and there is a kind of wintry red, of the tinge of an 
October leaf, that seems enamelled on his cheek, His mouth 
is the most characteristic feature of all. The lips are deli- 
cately cnt, slight, and changeable as an aspen; but there is 
aset up look about the lower lip, a determination of the mys- 
cle to a particular expression, and you fancy that you can 
almost see wit astride upon it. It is written legibly with the 
imprint of habitual success. It is arch, confident, and half 
diffident, as if he were disguising his pleasure, while an- 
other bright gleam of fancy was breaking on him. The 
slightly-tossed nose confirms the fun of the expression, and 
altogether it is a face that sparkles, beams, radiates—every- 
thing but feels. Fascinating beyond all men as he is, Moore 
looks a worldling. 

“Of his singing, it is well known that its effect is only 
equalled by the beauty of his own words. He makes no at- 
temptat music. It is a kind of admirable recitative in which 
every shade of thonght is syllabled and dwelt upon, and the 
sentiment of the song goes through your blood, warming you 
to the very eyelids, and starting your tears, if you have soul 
or sense in you. I have heard of women’s fainting at a song 
of Moore’s; and if the burden of it answered by chance to a 
secret in the bosom of the listener, I should think, from its 
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comparative effect upon so old a stager as myself, that the 
heart would break with it ” 

* We all sat around the piano, and after two or three songs 
of Lady Blessington’s choice, he rambled over the keys awhile, 
and sang, ‘When first I met thee,’ with a pathos that beg- 
gars description. When the last word had faltered out he 
rose and took Lady Blessington’s hand, said good night, and 
was gone before a word was uttered. Fora full minute after 
he had closed the door no one spoke. I could have wished, 
for myself, to drop silently asleep where I sat, with the tears 
in my eyes and the softness upon my heart.” 





Sprrirvuat Porrry —A correspondent sends us the follow- 
ing, “by direction of the spirits,’ though he does not assure 
us, very satisfactorily, whether the spirits were in the body, 
or out of it, when they stirred up a rhyming ‘‘ medium.” 


The Doctors, too, must learn what’s true— 
That we don’t need their lotions, 

Pills, nor powders, drops, nor slops, 

And none of their drug notions. 


When we and they God’s laws obey, 
We'll have good constitutions ; 

For truth we’ll look in Nature’s book, 

Not in their institutions, (nor saddle-bags.) 


For doctors will, for every pill 

They give, their pay recover, 

And if you're slack, and do hold back, 
They’!] force you to * fork over.” 


And when you’re sick, they’ll come so quick, 
And help to make you sicker ; 

Or, when the gout makes you swell out, 
They'll help to swell you thicker. 


For they’re on hand, and by you stand, 
Their doses to put through you ; 
With merchandise their bags they fill, 
Then, customer, they view you. 


We io confess, that you may guess, 

At motives, by their charges: 

Whate’er your mind, you'll surely find, 

How fast their bill enlarges. Os? QQ. SY. es 





BioomeRisM.—It is now nearly a year since I was bap- 
tized into the faith and practice of Bloomerism. Although 
converted in the midst of a Bloomer excitement, yet a twelve 
month does not find me a backslider. Any one that never 
had known by experimental knowledge the benefits arising 
from the use of the new style of dress, after having witnessed 
the great falling off last summer on the part of newspaper 
editors, and the public generally, would naturally enough 
have supposed, that long before this there would not have 
been left one solitary Bloomer to tell the sad tale of their 
defeat, Yet, here and there we find a Bloomerite indeed, in 
whom there is no guile; and so far from their becoming ex- 
tinet, they are steadily increasing. In this town especially, 
there is quite a number who esteem health, comfort, and 
convenience, far above fashion or popularity. and notwith- 
standing the severity of the winter, and the consequent cold 
time, as the saying is with Bloomers, yet some of us have 
good reason to believe, and the andacity to affirm, that we 
shall quite winter through; and furthermore, having con- 
formed to nature’s laws, we expect to be good for our name, 
and when blooming May comes we shall bloom too, and true 
to nature we shall find ourselves, not comsumptive, nor spring- 
poor like our sisters, who afflict themselves and carry bur- 
dens grievous to be borne, but healthy and happy, as our 
smiles and rosy cheeks will indicate, 

In adopting this new style of dress, we are aware that we 
subject ourselves somewhat to ridicule, but we are alsoaware 
that a great life problem is before us, which in one way or 
another must be solved. Every individual interested must 
decide whether, on the one hand, health, safety, and genuine 
decency is to be regarded, or whether the hoots and jeers of 
vulgar blackguards are to be listened to and revered. As for 
me, let me live the life of a Bloomer, and forever acknowl- 
edge my gratitude and heart-felt thanks to her who has intro- 
duced this neat and comfortable costume. Yours, truly, 

Brownhelm, Ohio. A BLoomunrire. 

— 
Tue New Costume.—I would like to say a few words 


through the pages of the Water-Cure Journal upon the pre- 
vailing mode of dress. To me, it seems not only detrimental 
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to health, but ungraceful and unbecoming. I know ‘‘it is 
the fashion,” but, when I see a form that God has made, 
dwarfed and distorted, as though human beings were attempt- 
ing to remodel that which came from the hand of the Deity: 
that which he pronounced good, I think, they show a lack of 
knowledge on their own part, or wish to prove that they are 
superior to Infinite wisdom. Look at a woman fashionably 
dressed, in the common acceptation of the term. See the 
chest, compressed to one half its natural dimensions. The 
lungs cannot expand to inhale the pure air of heaven; the 
crowded viscera, pressing upon the pelvic organs, causing dis- 
ease in its many and varied forms, Hips loaded with skirts, 
the weight of which would cause a strong man to ‘faint by 
the wayside,” and give up in despair. Attempt to expostu- 
late with them upon some of the evils of such a mode of dress ; 
tell them they are destroying health, the best of life’s bless- 
ings; tell them they are laying the foundation for diseases, 
that will make them old prematurely, and that disease not 
only mars physical beauty, but weakens mental strength 
and activity, and renders ahem incapable of fulfilling the 
duties assigned them; speak of these things to those you 
love and would save, they are unwilling listeners. If they 
deign to reply, it is like this, ‘‘I feel no inconvenience what- 
ever in the way I dress, I do not dress tight.’? It may seem 
strange to some, but I never yet knew a lady who would ad- 
mit that she dressed tight. By such words as these, you are 
silenced at once. Anevil must be felt to be an evil before 
it can be redressed. Many are thinking of these things; 
some have not only thought but acted, and have adopted a 
style of dress better adapted to health and comfort, than the 
long trailing skirts, and whaleboned waists, ever can be, 
that is if they improve as they have done for the last few 
years, by adding to the length of both waist and skirt, As 
for myself, I have tried the new style of dress for the past 
year; I think it a great improvement; still, it may be im- 
proved, and no doubt it will be. I must say, itanswers my pur- 
pose very well as it is, and I do not feel inclined to give it up, 
for since my adoption of it I have been better in health, freer 
in movement, and freer even in thought, than ever before. 
Yours, truly, Mary Grey. 

[We cheerfully give place to the above, and invite women 
generally, who are interested in this subject, to express their 
views through this their WaTER-CURE JOURRAL,] 





Tue Dress Rerorm.—A clergyman, writing from Con- 
necticut, sends us the following: ‘‘It is with the utmost de- 
light that I see you continue to advocate the Dress Reform. 
No more important reform can be mentioned, and you are the 
persons to lead in this work. If you continne to advocate 
it through the columns of your publications, you will 
carry it through, and make it popular. If you forsake it, it 
will lose its only powerful friends, and will perish for the 
present. My simple object in inditing a line to you at this 
time, is to beseech, to implore you to persevere in this great 
enterprise, which involves, to an immeasurable extent, the 
happiness of the present and future generations, Let us 
have essay, cuts, ridicule, poetry, and all the means that can 
be employed to sway public opinion in favor of a rational, 
healthful style of dress. 


‘‘ Respectfully and gratefully yours, Tose. 2? 


[Thus we are encouraged. The writer of the above is a 
prominent New England clergyman, and an author. He 
cannot leave Ais work to engage, practically, in this of ours, 
but, like a good angel, he can whisper words of hope and 
encouragement in our ear, which greatly strengthens us. 
From the start, (and we, of the Warer-Cure Journat, set 
this ball in motion,) we have been impelled by one motive, 
namely,A SENSE OF DUTY. All mewreforms invariably meet 
with unholy opposition, and reformers are usually martyrs. 
But they are rewarded with a ‘clear conscience,” a bright 
future, and an imperishable name. God will not forsake the 
just and true. Then let us do our duty boldly ] 





Tue Farmers’ Crus, of New York, hold meetings in the 
Rooms of the American Institute, every Tuesday, at twelve 
o’clock, noon, where all subjects connected with agriculture 
are discussed. Trees, Seeds, Fruits, and so forth, are exhib- 
ited, and distributed. Ata late meeting the following facts 
were presented by a member of the Club :— 


‘““On the preservation of seeds, several interesting facts 
were related, concerning some raspberry seeds which were 
found several years since in the following singular manner : 
A Dentist of Dorchester, (Hing.,) by the name of McLean, de- 
siring to know the effect produced on human teeth by a long 
space of time, opened one of the ancient Celtic burial mounds, 
several of which are to be found in the southwest of England. 
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At the depth of thirty feet from the surface he found the. 


remains of a skeleton, among the bones of which, at the 
point corresponding to the stomach, were discovered, among 
other matter, a number of raspberry seeds. which were plant- 
ed and came up, producing fruit. Numbers of bushes from 
these seeds are now growing in the gardens of the Horticul- 
tural Society of London ‘The illustrious savant, Lindley, 
places the date of the burial of these seeds as far back as the 
invasion of Great Britain by the Romans, about 1700 years 
ago, and he supposes that the soldier, in whose remains they 
were found, must have been killed a few moments after hav- 
ing eaten them, before the digestive powers of the stomach 
had time to affect them.”’ 


[The good qualities of our native raspberries are well 
known, not only as a most palatable luxury, but also as an 
article of the most healthful food. They should be widely 
cultivated J 


Preserved peaches and currants from Mr. Smith of Wayne 
Co , were tasted, and found to be in an excellent state of 
preservation, and of good flavor. Specimens of Charter-Oak 
native grape were exhibited, the berries of which were over 
an inch in diameter. Seeds were distributed. 


[We have heard this ** Charter-Oak native grape” highly 
commended, by persons who “deal in the article,” and as 
earnestly condemned by those who pretended to judge it by 
the vine. The price, at which they are offered in ourstreets, 
is $2 each, for vines of two years’ growth ] 

The Prussian Government has published an ordinance 
regulating the planting of trees on the roadside. Such trees 
are to be planted as are adapted to the nature of the soil, ex- 
cept in thickly-settled portions of the country, where none 
but fruit-trees are allowed. 


TronTon, Onto —J. W. C., when sending a list of sub- 
scribers, gives us the following description of this interesting 
place. We hope the Edneational and Temperance princi- 
ples, adopted in Ironton, may be introduced in other new 
towns of the West: : 

“‘Tronron, Lawrence County, Ohio, is situated in the cen- 
tre of one of the richest iron regions in the West, and in the 
most southern extremity of Ohio. It will be three years next 
August, since it was laid out into town lots, and at that time 
the ground was covered with a fine corn crop, since which 
time it has rapidly improved; there being at the present 
time about fourteen hundred inhabitants, one large iron- 
rolling mill, one large hollow-ware foundry, one large en- 
gine foundry and finishing shop, two steam saw-mills, one 
fine edge tool factory, one sash and door factory. This 
town is a teetotal Temperance place; no spirituous or intoxi- 
cating liquors can be kept or sold without forfeiting the title 
to the lot or premises on which they are sold Wecan also 
boast of an excellent free-school, continued through the year, 
kept up principally by the proprietors of the town, some of 
whom are a noble-hearted set of fellows, and subscribers to 
your valuable Journal, and [ trust that ere long we shall be 
able to boast of taking a larger number of your journals than 
any town in the United States, of the same age.” 





Tue IpEAL AND THE AcTUAL —How pleasant, when one 
is lying in view of the voluptuous moon, counting the jewels 
that flash in the deep blue sky, with a heart entranced by 
adoration, is it to feel a bed-bug, as big asa sea-turtle, root- 
ing in the middle of your hack. 





Some constables in Maine, haunting for rum, entered a 


house and found 1 woman rocking the cradle, and singing 
“ Hush a-by-baby.”? Not finding ‘the critter,” one of them, 
more cunning than the rest, made a dash at the baby clothes, 
exclaiming, ‘‘Sweet little baby--how much it looks like its 
father!’ and sure enough, so it did—for lo! and behold, the 
little offspring turned out to be a keg of rum with a night- 


capon! [Suckers can’t evade * Tux Law ”] 





Tne Mopet Docror.— Owns a gold headed cane, and drives 
a vicious horse through the most frequented parts of the city, 
sure to MAKE @ patient in the person of some unlucky child 
or deaf old lady on the track, *‘who wouldn’t get out of the 
way!’ Always magnifies the danger of the patient on his 
Jirst visit, that his skill in leeching may pass for omnipo- 
tence. When questioned inconveniently by relatives, looks 
wise and oracular, and fixes his eyes on the ceiling, (while 
he assiduously thumbs his victim’s pulse,) till he has con- 
cocted an answer sufficiently non-committal. Is willing to 
experiment in any kind of “pathy” there is going ; never 
allowing any other M. D. to get the start of him. If his pa- 
tient has any extraordinary faculty for convalescing, and 
there is any danger of his getting well too fast, he gives him 
a slight retrograde motion. He has a decided objection to 
knowing old ladies who consider themselves privileged to ask 
questions. He has a little private understanding with the 
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apothecary, whose pockets he fills by ordering double the 
amount of medicine necessary on every visit. When he feels 
he has made an egregious mistake, objects to a consultation 
lest it might alarm the patient! If he orders molasses and 
water, couches his prescription in High Dutch. Tells his 
confidential man John ‘to call him out of church as often 
as every other Sunday,” on an errand of life and death! 
Never sends his bill in to interesting widows or pretty girls. 





Eriquerre.—A LETTER must be answered, unless you 
wish to intimate to the writer that he or his subject is be- 
neath your notice. 

A visiT must be returned in like manner, even though no 
intimacy is intended, 

A smiling countenance is pleasant, but excess of laughter 
should be avoided, especially when it is possible for any one 
to suppose himself derided by it, 

Whispering in company is always offensive, and often for 
the reason that persons present suspect that they are the sub- 
jects of it.— Washington Daily Telegraph. 





OLD BuT Goop.—Soon after the Copernican system of As- 
tronomy began to be generally understood, an old Connecti- 
cut farmer went to his minister with the following inquiry : 

Dr , do you believe in the new story they tell 
about the earth moving round the sun?” 

‘Yes, certainly.” 

**Do you think it’s according to the Scriptures? If it’s 
true, how could Joshua command the sun to stand still?” 

“Umph !” quoth the Doctor, scratching his head, ‘‘ Joshua 
commanded the sun to stand still, did he ?” 

be Yes,”” 

“ Well, it stood did it not?” 

6é Yes.”’ 

“Very well—did your ever hear that he set the sun agoing 
again ?” 
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Vacancy ror A Docror.—Greiner, the Indian agent in 
New Mexico, wrote home on the 31st March, that he knew 
of an opening for an enterprising physician—a vacancy had 
happened, and he told how :—One of the Eutaws on the San 
Juan river was taken sick, and an Indian doctor from Rio 
Verde was called in to attend him. Owing to the strength of 
the disease, or to the weakness of the prescription of the doc- 
tor, the patient died and was buried. After the funeral the 
doctor was taken by the friends of the deceased, tied up, shot, 
and scalped—his wife’s hair was cut off; his house burned, 
containing all his property, and all hisamimals killed. This 
is the law of these Indians, regulating doctors, The vacancy 
is yet unfilled. 


{Had this poor ‘* tied-up, shot, and scalped’’ doctor, prac- 
tised the healing art, on Hydropathie principles, instead of 
the killing art, no such “‘vacancy’’ would have been made. 
But we trust some good Hydropath will at once fill the va- 
cancy, and cure all sick Indians. ] 


_— 


Reciprociry.—The Boston Congregationalist, and The 
Trumpet, have made an arrangement for each paper to keep 
before the people, in standing columns, a collection of Scrip- 
ture texts selected by the other. So that The Trumpet pub- 
lishes every week a list of texts against Universalism, se- 
lected by The Congregationalist ; and the Congregationalist 
publishes every week a list of texts selected by The Trumpet. 
And each is pledged to continue this arrangement as long 
as the other will. Y. Mirror. 

(Capital. Wish the allopathic journals would show such 
magnanimity to the water-cure. We would soon let folks 
see the difference between tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. 
But they dare not ‘goin a swimming” withus, Coz why. 
They know they would get “‘a ducking.” But we would 
agree that they should ‘‘die easy,” though we couldn’t say 


about their ‘‘ being saved.’’] 





Lecrourgs on THz THREATENINGS.—The editor of an 
Alabama paper announces a course of Six Lectures on the 
threatenings of the Bible, supposed by some to militate 
against our views of Christianity. Among the subjects em- 
braced, will be the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, 
Hell. Damnation, the Sin against the Holy Ghost, gaining 
the World and Losing the Soul, the case of Judas, Destruc- 
tion of the Sodomites, Everlasting Punishment, and so forth, 


[Rousing subjects these. Guess he’ll have a full house. 
What are the conclusions? Wave the allopaths any chance 
at all ?] 


Wantzep.—A fifer and drummer to beat time for the march 
of intellect; a pair of snuffers to trim the “light of other 
days ;”’ a stone-cutter that can drill a hole deep enough to 
blast the ‘‘rock of ages;’? a ring that will fit the finger of 
scorn ; a hose-pulley to run on the shaft of envy, and anew 
cushion for the seat of government. 
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Norutne has contributed more to blind the eyes of man- 
kind, than the servile veneration which most people (both 
nations and individuals) are apt to entertain for old customs 
and opinions. He who, upon any subject, strikes into a new 
track of ideas, even though they should be opposed to exist- 
ing interests, is deserving of respect and attention. 





{G> Op bachelors do not live as long as other men. They 
have nobody to mend their clothes and darn their stockings. 
They catch cold, and there is nobody to make them pepper- 
mint tea} consequently they drop off. 





How To MAkE Hens Lay.—Tie a stout string round the 
body, and lay the bird upon its side upon a board, and fasten 
the string underneath. You can then put a pillow under its 
head if you wish. Hens secured in this manner will lay for 
any desired length of time. : 


Gu Carrespuntents. 


Tomators tN WintrR.—A correspondent informs us that this exeellent 
fruit can be preserved for winter use, by preparing them as for cooking, 
and then drying them by the fire. When wanted for the table, all that is 
required is to add water and cook them. 














Tra Heavacur.—sS. A. B. asks: “ Can nothing be done to relieve the 
excruciating headache which afflicts tea-drinkers, when they first abstain 
from the aceustomed beverage??? The patient should diet very light; lie 
down occasionally when the aching is severe; keep rather quiet a few 
days, and all is over. Warm foot and hip-baths will often relieve the 
pain very much, 


Sere Turoat, &c.—A. 8. Harford, Pa.—Your disease is primarily a 
diseased liver. The bunches about the neck indicate a scrofulous consti- 
tution or habit; and as all affections under such circumstances May be the 
premonition of bronchitis, and that a precursor of consumption, we would 
advise you to try full Hydropathic treatment at once. Either send for the 
Encyclopedia, and follow strictly the treatment there recommended for 
bronchitis, or apply to some Water-Cure physician for full directions, or go 
to an establishment for a short time, 

Eriteptic Firs.—C. W. B., Aztalan, Wis.—The plan of treatment in 
your cass, is, in the main, judicious. Three hours’ packing, however, are 
apt to debilitate injuriously if long persevered in. One hour is probably 
long enough in your case, and even this time should be shortened some- 
what, if the whole body very soon gets warm after being ényeloped. 

Sour Stomacu.—H. A. R., Ottowa, Ill.—One or two hip-baths daily, 
with the wet girdle or abdominal bandage a part of each day, would be 
a good addition to your present plan of management, Wheat meal bread 
or mush is incomparably better for young children, or ever so young 
babies, than fine flour. Cistern water is better than hard water for drink- 
ing purposes, if it does not stand so long as to become offensive, Get the 
Encyclopedia by all means, 

Fistuta.—L. G., Victory, N. Y.—Water-treatment legitimately in- 
cludes all proper mechanical and surgical appliances. 
drug-medicines. Whether your case now requires caustic, or only water- 
dressings, we could not tell without a personal examination. Probably 
the use of mild caustic, the sesqui-carbonate of potash, in conneetion with 
warm water, until the irritation subsides, and then very cold injections, 
would be the suitable plan to pursue. See Encyclopsdia on this subject. 

Epitepric Fits,—J. F., Brandon, Vt.—It would be difficult for you to 
get a situation at any establishment to work your way, for the reason that 
all the attendants should be healthy and robust. A daily towel wash in 
the morning, one or two hip-baths in the afternoon or evening, with a plain 
and very strict diet, are the best measures for you in home-treatment, 


It rejects, however, 


PotyPus in THE Ears.—W. D., Minaville.—In your case the general 
health must be first attended to. Before local diseases can he successfully 
treated the whole constitution should be renovated as mueh as possible ; 
and all bad habits—coffee, tobacco, should be abandoned, You ought to 
go to an establishment for a few weeks. 

NEURALGIA witH ParryaL Paratysis.—J. A. B., Hymham, N. C.— 
We do not think magnetism would do much in your case ; but should have 
faith in a strict and thorough course of water-cure. It is all-important 
to attend carefully to the dietary, and the Encyclopedia would be your 
best guide, 

Coric.—P. R. R., Millersburg, Tonn.—The attack in your ease pro- 
eeeds, undoubtedly, from a diseased liver, and the treatmentjshould be on 
the plan recommended in the Hydropathie Encyclopedia, under the heads 
of Indigestion and Liver Complaint. 


Burning at tue Prr or tur Stomacu.—T. B.—Probably the trouble 


- after eating is occasioned by acrid bile ; and this is caused by some error 


in the diet. The books you have ordered will give you the requisite in- 
formation, 


CutrocrarHy.—M. A.M, sends us a piece of poetry in “ difficult” 
writing. We have abundance of work of more importance than puzzling 
our eyes to decipher bad chirography ; henee, those who have not time to 
write legibly might save themselves and us trouble by not writing at all, 
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Varicosr Vurns,—S, S, B., Post Creek.—Caustic potash, if good, will 
decompose the animal tissue wherever it is applied; and may be so used as to 
produce an ulcer or running sore. When applied to varices the dressing 
must be skilfully managed. A bad case ought only to be entrusted to a 
good surgeon, There is no danger of causing an enlargement in another 
place by healing the existing one. 


Book Putices. 


BOOKS WHICH QUICKEN THE INTELLIGENCE OF YOUTH, DELIGHT AGE, 











DECORATE PROSPERITY, SHELTER AND SOLACE US IN ADVERSITY, BRING 
ENJOYMENT AT HOME, BEFRIEND US OUT OF DOORS, PASS THE NIGHT 
WITH US, TRAVEL WITH US, GO INTO THE COUNTRY WITH us.—Cicero, 





Druss Rurorm—Practically and Physiologically considered; 
with Plates, Illustrations, Opinions of the Press, and the 
private testimony of various prominent individuals. Ded- 
icated to the Women of America. By Mrs. M. ANGELINE 
Merrirr. 18mo., pp. 171. Buffalo: Jewxrr, Toomas 
& Co. 


Readers of the Water-Cure Journal understand our posi- 
tion on this question. To correct the evils which some of 
those human apes, or godless fashion-mongers have spread 
abroad among inexperienced girls and women, and who have 
thus caused innumerable premature deaths—not to speak of 
the destruction of those yet unborn—who will come into the 
world with diminutive, half-formed bodies, with enfeebled, 
if not idiotic minds,—is reason enough for our warfare against 
this inhuman waste of life, time and money, on wicked fool- 
ish fashions. But here we have a co-worker in this much 
needed and neglected field of labor. While “ parlor prudes” 
continue to squeeze themselves to death, and at the same 
time attempt to become mothers, and perform the maternal 
functions, and while ‘“‘female dandies” continue to wag 
through our public highways, trailing their silks and satins 
in the dirt, spittle, and mud, literally sweeping the streets, 
we may be granted the privilege of protesting, and calling 
the special attention of moral and political economists to the 
subject. The book should be bought up and placed in the 
hands of all suicides. 





Tue Laws or Lirn, with special reference to the Physical 
Education of Girls, By Exizanera Buackwe.t, M.D. 
12mo., pp. 180. New York: G. P. Purnam. 


We hail with joy and gladness this new co-worker in the 
cause of Physical regeneration. Miss BhacKwE zt, it will 
be remembered, was the first female medical graduate that 
ever took a diploma from a regular medical College in 
America. She is now permanently located, and in full med- 
ical practice, in New York City. During the past spring, 
she delivered a course of Lectures to a class of Ladies, which 
she was afterwards requested to publish. The result is be- 
fore us. She has produced a book which will do great good. 
Now that the initiatory step has been taken in authorship, 
we hope she may give the world the benefit of her experience 
in this new, appropriate, and important sphere,—a calling 
which she is eminently qualified to fill. The present volume 
comprises Six Lectures, as follows: I. Introductory; II. 
General Laws; III. The Organic Laws; IV. The Related 
Life; V. Criticism; VI. Reform. 





Mysrrriss, or Guimpsxs or THE SUPERNATURAL, contain- 
ing accounts of the Salem Witchcraft—The Cock Lane 
Ghest—The Rochester Rappings--The Stratford Mysteries 
—Oracles—Astrolozy—Dreams—Demons—Ghosts—S pec— 
tres, etc. By Cuartes W.Exuiorr. 12mo., pp. 273. 
New York: Harper & Brorurrs. 


From the above title, a correct opinion may be formed as 
to the contents of the work. The author has given these sub- 
jects great attention. His investigations extend as far back 
into ancient history, as any known records will permit. But 
has he solved the problem of modern mysteries? No, this 
has not yet been done, by saint or sinner. 

Mr. Exniorr has given us a most interesting “re-hash” 
of all that has been said, written, done, or guessed at, since 
the world began, coming properly under the title of myste- 
ries. But he hag not told us how, except in some of the more 
palpable ‘‘tricks,’”’ which have been palmed off on poor stu- 
pid humans, as supernatural mysteries. The book will more 
than pay for reading. It will serve as a corrective to those 
who never reason, but who believe all they think they see, 
hear and feel, without the trouble or ability to ‘‘ think for 
themselves.” Such folks may, by a glance at this work, 
realize the fact, that “itis not all gold that glitters,” nor 
all gospel that is preached, 
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Louis Narotron anp His Times: with notices of his 
Writings; a Memoir of the Bonaparte Family, and.a 
Sketch of French History. By Henry W. Dx Puy, with 


Portraits. 12mo., pp. 408. Buffalo: Painney & Co. 


The au- 
He 


3 
A well printed and handsomely bound volume. 
thor proves himself entirely familiar with his subject. 
has produced an exceedingly interesting, and so far as we 
can judge, an impartial history of this most remarkable 
family. It is certainly candid, lucid,and always to the 
point. Omitting nothing of interest, containing nothing su- 
perfluous. Both author and publishers have well earned the 
approbation of the public, and will, we doubt not, be liber- 
ally rewarded. 
| 
| 
, 
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Stray Leaves ‘From’ an ‘Arctic Journat; or, Eighteen 
Months in the Polar Regions, in search of Sir Joun FrankK- 
Lin’s Expedition. By Lieut. S.Ossorn. 12mo. pp. 216. 

New York: G. P. Purnam. 


The author of this well-written book has very politely 
dedicated it to Lapy Franxiin. It will be found deeply 
interesting. At this moment the sympathies of the civilized 
world are awakened in favor of the lost navigator. Any in- 
telligence of his safety would command the heart-felt thanks 
and congratulations of all,and he would meet with as warm 
a reception as would Columbus should he return to earth 
again. 

Those who would study the Geography, Astronomy and 
Natural History of the polar regions, should read the ARcric 
JOURNAL. 





Roveuine 1n THE Busn; or, Lire 1n Canapa. 
Moopig. 2 vols. 12mo., pp. 224, and 211. 
each. New York: G. P. Purnam. 

One of the most agreeable and entertaining productions, 
we venture to presume, ever written in or of Canada, 

The writer is an author by birth—she inherited a high order 
of talent for writing, and has improved upon the original in- 
heritance. 

Roughing in the Bush is a book that all pleasure and 
health-seekers should read. 


By Mrs. 
Price 25 cents 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE NarionaL Ectectic Mepican As- 
SOCIATION, at its Third Annual Meeting, held at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., May 11th, 1852; together with the accepted 
Reports presented by the members. One vol. octavo, pp. 
173. Price75cents. Rochester: E.Darrow. New York. 
For sale by FowLerS AnD WELLS. 


The most able Document issued from the eclectic press. 
It is well printed, and done up in the usual pamphlet form. 

Dr. Revusen’s elaborate article on the Circulation of the 
Blood, we have not yet read, but intend to do so, when we 
shall again refer to it. 


Scxnes anp Tuoveuts 1n Evropz.—By Grorer H. Cat- 
vert. Second series, 12mo., pp. 185. New York: G. P. 
PurnaM. 


The observations of an intelligent ohbserver—the reading } 
of his book gives one a graphic view of the principal places } 
of interest through which he travelled. We acknowledge a 
special fondness for books of travel. It would be well for 
those who contemplate a tour over Europe, to take a copy of 
this handy volume with them. 





MerssaGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES to 
the two Houses of Congress, at the commencement of the 
First Session of the Thirty-First Congress, Dec, 2d, 1951. 
In two parts, pp. 469 and 550. Washington: Printed by 
A. Boyp HaMILTon. 


Hon. Tuomas J. Rusk, United States Senator, from Tex- 
as, Will please accept our thanks for a copy of this valuable 
document, 

PorRTRAITS oF THE PeopLe.—The publishers of the Dem- 
ocratic Review have brought out several exquisitely execu- 
ted Steel Engravings of the following individuals :—Hon. R. 
RanrToun, Jr., Hon. Wm. M. Gwinn, Hon. Jonn MoKron, 
Hon. Epwarp C. Marswauu, Gen. Frank Pyrror, and 
Wu. R. Kina, all of the Demoeratic party, 


Tue ILLUSTRATED HypRopaTHic ENCyOLOPEDIA: A aomiplets 
system of Hydropathy and Hygiene. An illustrated work, 
embracing Outlines of Anatomy ; Physiology of the Human 
Body ; Hygienic Agencies, and the Preservation of Health ; 
Dietetics and Hydropathic Cookery ; Theory and Practice of 
Water-Treatment ; Special Pathology and Hydro- -Therapeu- 
tics, including the nature, causes, symptoms, and treatment 
of all known diseases : Application to Surgical Diseases ; 
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Application of Hydropatlty to Midwifery and the Nursery ; 
with a complete Index. By R. T.’Tratt, M. D. Two 12mo. 
volumes, substantially tiny price $2.50, just published by 
FOWLERS AND WELLs, New York. 

For popular reference on the subjects of which it treats, 
we know of no work which can fill its place. Without 
any parade of technical terms, it is strictly scientific ; the 
language is plain and simple; the points explained are of 
great importance ; devoted to progress, the editor is no slave 
to theory ; he does not shock the general reader by medical 
nltraisms; while he forcibly demonstrates the benefits of 
modern improvements. Of all the numerous publications 
which have obtained such a wide popularity, as issued by 
Fowlers and Wells, perhaps none are more adapted to gen- 
eral utility than this rich, comprehensive, and well-arranged 
Encyclopedia.—New York Tribune. 


Giurrtigements, 


A limited space of this Journal will be given to advertise- 
ments, on the following terms: For a full page, one month, 
$50. For one column, $18. For half a column, $10. For 
less than half a column, twenty-five cents a line. 

At these rates, the smallest advertisement amounts to Jess 
than one cent a line for EVERY THOUSAND COPIES of the 
Journal, our Edition being never less than 40,000 copies. 








Mrcuanics, MANUFACTURERS, AND INVENTORS —The eighth 
volume of the Scientific American commences in September. 
It is principally devoted to the diffusion of useful practical 
knowledge, and is eminently calculated to advance the great 
interests of industry—Mechanical, Manufacturmg and 
Agricultural—the genius and master-spirit of the nation. 

Tt i is unrivalled as a journal of the arts and sciences, and 
maintains a high character at home and abroad, 

The Publishers pledge themselves that the future volumes 
shall at least equal, if not surpass their predecessors. Among 
the subjects chiefly brought forward and discussed in its col- 
umns, are, Civil Engineering, Architecture, Railroads, 
Bridges, Agricultural Implements. Manufacture of Metals, 
Fibrous and Textile substances, Machinery for the purpose, 
Chemical Processes, Distilling, Coloring, &¢ Steam and 
Gas Engines, Boilers and Furnaces, Mathematical, Philoso- 
phical and Optical Instruments, Cars, Carriages, Water- 
wheels. Wind and Grinding Mills, Powers’ Planing Machines, 
Tools for Lumber, Brick. Machines, Farming, Fire Arms, 
Electricity, Telegraphs, Surgical Instruments, &c., besides 
Claims of all the Patents, Reviews, Notices of New Inven- 
tions, American and Foreign. The work is in form for b.nd- 
ing, contains several hundred engravings, over four hundred 
pages of printed matter, and a copious Index. Nearly all 
the valuable patents which issue weekly from the Patent 
Office, are illustrated with engravings in its columns, thus 
making the paper a perfect Mechanical Encyclopedia for fu- 
ture as well as present reference. 

VALUABLE PREMIUMS are offered for the largest list of sub- 
scribers to this volume. It is published weekly by MUNN 
& CO.,at ‘their Patent Agency Office, 128 Fulton street, 
New York. 

TERMS.—One copy, one year, $2 00; one copy, six months, 
$1 00. ALways IN ADVANCE. Five copies six months, $4 00, ten 
copies forsix months $3 00; ten copies for twelve months, 
$15 00; fifteen copies for twelve months, $22 00; twenty 
copies for twelve months, $2800. Southern and *Westarn 

oney and Post Office stamps taken for subscriptions. Let- 
ters should be post-paid. Sep. lt. 





A Carp.—The undersigned having made, within the last 
sixteen months, over seven hundred medica! Hydropathic 
prescriptions, for Home treatment of various diseases, takes 
the liberty to ask of those who may have received benefit 
therefrom, to address him, post-paid, giving him information 
in detail on the subject. "He feels that having, in all cases, 
when his home duties would allow, promptly considered and 
answered this great number of applicants, scattered as they 
were, through thirty of the United States, and Canada, and 
given them the best advice he could, he is entitled to trouble 
them thus far. But even this he would not seek without 
an object worthy of the favor sought at theirhands. That 
object is this: He proposes to publish a pamphlet, or book— 
if circumstances are favorable—going to show that the Wa- 
ter-Cure treatment of disease ‘‘is a great discovery,” that it 
constitutes an Hra in human progress, that it will constitute 
an epoch in human history, and that nothing like it, in the 
way of human physical redemption, has the world ever wit- 
nessed. Butin asking statements from those who asked ad- 
vice at his hand, and to whom he generously gave it, he does 
not wish to exclude others who have cases to report to him 
of benefils flowing from Home-treatment. He wishes to 
confine his application to those who were treated at home, 
under whose advisement it matters not. He wishes the state- 
ment fairly made, and that they should comprise the disease, 
the drugging, and the water-treatment. He also wants 
names, and places of residence, with permission to give them, 
unless’ requested not to do so, which request will be heeded 
if made. But statements with names, &., are better than 
statements without names Let those who wish to see an 
array of facts (cases) exhibiting the superiority of water- 
treatment over drugs for disease, published, send promptly, 
such’facts, well and carefully portrayed, tome. I willdomy 
best, by using them judiciously and wisely in the way of 
preparing them for the press, to secure their publication. My 
address is Scott, Cortland Co., New York. 

Respectfully yours, James C. Jackson, M. pe 

Sept. 1t. Glen Haven Water-Cure. 


ge MUD oe eee 
82 Nassau Srrexv.—Boot Makers’ Union Association,— 
Boots and Shoes at retail, for wholesale prices. Feb. 9t. 
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Dr. §. B. Smrra’s Torpepo ELectro-MAGNETIO Macaines. 
—These machines differ from all other Electro-Magnetic Ma- 
chines, The inventor has made an improvement by which 
the primary and secondary currents are united. The cures 
performed by this instrument now, are, in some instances, 
almost incredible. For proof of this, I refer to my new work, 
lately issued from the press, under the title of “* The Medical 
Application of Electro-Magnetism.”? Mail edition 25 cts., 
myself paying the postage. These machines are put up in 
neat rosewood cases of a very portable size.—Price $12, cash, 
A deduction made to agents. Postmasters, Druggists, Store- 
keepers, and all who are willing to be instrumental in re- 
lieving the sick, are respectfully invited to act as agents. 
They can be sent by express to any part of the Union. 

Remittances for a single machine may be sent by mail at 
my risk. When several are ordered, a draft or check of de- 
posit, payable to my order, should be sent. All letters to be 
post-paid. Address Samurn B.Smiru, 297 1-2, Broad- 
way, N. Y.. Orders also received by FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
INE de Sept. tf. 





Tuer ScrENcr Or Socrmetry.—Part I. The True Constitution 
of Government in the Sovereignty of the Individual. Part 
Il. Cost the Limit of Price, a Scientific Measure of Honesty 
in Trade. Two parts in one volume. By Stephen Pearl 
Andrews. Published by FowLers anp WELLS, New-York 
and Boston. Price 75 cents. 


“Mr, Andrews has clearly produced ideas which sooner or 
later must force themselves on the attention of the public, 
The fairness and ability with which he has treated them are 
potent to the most cursory reader.”—WN. Y. Tribune. 

“This is a work by an original and vigorous thinker. His 
views are stated with great clearness, and argued with no 
little subtlety and force.’”—N. Y. Evening Post. 





Tsaac Banpirr’s CyrHEREAN CreAM OF Soap FoR La- 
DIES’ USE.—Panariston Shaving Creamand Shaving Powder. 
Also, Crinoleum for the Hair and Panariston Dentifrica. 
Sold wholesale by A M Brcx & Co, 120 Washington- Rts, 
Boston. All orders promptly auswered. Sept. 1t. 





Tue PHoxnoGRapHio TEACHER.—An inductive exposition of 
Phonography, intended to afford complete and thorough in- 
struction to those who have not the assistance of an oral 
teacher; by E. Webster ;—price 40 cents. New York: 
Fowlers and WELLS, Publishers. 


A beautifully printed volume, made eminently plain. 
Teachers will find it a superior text-box. Phonography has 
now become a fixedfact. It has founda niche from which 
it cannot be forced. It is simple. A child learns it readily. 
A few days’ study will make the pupil master of the prin- 
ciples of the science, and his facility in the art may be 
indefinitely increased by practices.—New York Tribune. 





Buiake’s Parent Fire-proor Paint.—The original and only 
genuine article that can be sold or used without infringing 
my Patent, and which, in a few months after applied, turns 
to SLATE or STONE, forming a complete ENAMEL or COAT OF 
MAIL, over whatever covered, bidding defiance to fire, water, 
or weather. It has now been in use over seven years, and 
where first applied is aow like a stone. 

Look out for WORTHLESS COUNTERFEITS, as scores of un- 
principled persons are grinding up stone and various kinds 
of worthless stuff, and endeavoring to sell it as Fire-Proof 
Paint. I have recently commenced three suits against par- 
ties infringing my rights, and am determined to prosecute 
every one | can detect. The genuine, either in dry powder 
or ground in oil, of different colors, can at all times be had 
at the General Depot, 84 Pearl-street, New York, from the 
patentee, WM. BLAKE. Aug. tf. 








Syrinces.—We have just received from the Manufactory 
of A. H, Hutchinson, Sheffield, England, an assortment of 
their superior Syringes, comprising various sizes and styles, 
among which are some of the finest ever imported. We can 
furnish almost any pattern desired at from three to ten dol- 
lars. We would particularly request the attention of Hydro- 
pathic Physicians to some of the more improved styles, as 
we are confident their supericr merit will ensure their im- 
mediate adoption. 

We have also all of the different styles of domestic mann- 
facture, which we sell at prices ranging from one to four 
dollars. Syringes can be ordered by mail, and sent by first 
express. All orders will be filled with dispatch. Address, 
post-paid, FOWLERs AND WELLS, 131i Nassau-st. New York. 





SpaLpina’s IMPROVED GRAHAM Four is for sale by N. H. 
Wolfe, No. 17 South-st., New-York, John D, Gardner & Co., 
flour commission merchants, Boston, a K. Barrett, 
commission merchant, Albany, and by L. A. Spalding, Lock- 
port, N. Y. 

This flour is made of the best quality white wheat, and 
warranted superior to any flour hitherto known as Graham 
Flour. It makes a superior loaf of brown bread, Rusk, 
Cakes, and Pie crust--and where used is highly approved. 
Try it, and then judge. June, 6t. 





Corron Frit MArrresses—F or Private Dwellin 8, Hotels, 
Water-Cure Kstablishments, Steamboats, Ships, » &e— 
The advantage these mattresses possess over all others, are 
as follows: They are from 25 to 50 per cent. cheaper than 
Hair; will not break or mat down, and will retain their elas- 
sicity, (of which there is a great deal) longer than Hair; are 
proof against all kinds of vermin, and are the most cleanly 
and healthy Bed that can be used. Manufactured by the 
Paris Steam Wadding Lb my Brooklyn, L. I., and for sale 
by R,& D. M. Srxssms & Cv., No. 59 Broadway, New 


York. Orders received as above for any sized Mattresses, to- | 


gether with Bolsters and Pillows. July, 3t 






























































A YEAR OF MUSIC 
FOR NOTHING !—autmosT: 


Tue Musica, WorLp anp TimEs Is PUBLISHED EVERY 
Sarurpay, aT 257 Broapway, New York, By OLIveR 
Dyer anp Ricnuarp Srorrs Wits. 


The object of this work is to furnish,—1. A weekly supply 
of new and choice music. 2 A complete and unusual 
Course of Musical Instruction. 3, Fearless and trustworthy 
Criticisms of Musical Pieces, Works and Performances; and 
4, Entertaining Musical Reading, together with a compre- 
hensive Synopsis of events and things Musical, as they shall 
transpire ; all to be furnished in a style of taste and elegance 
in harmony with the subjects treated of, and the refined 
minds of those to whom such topics are addressed. 


Tue Size of The Musical World and Times is that 
which is most conducive to convenience and beauty; being 
a Royal Quarto of sixteen pages, ten by fourteen inches in 
size, or raore than double the size of the pages of magazines, 
It is printed on handsome paper and clear type ; and its ap- 
pearance is such as to render it an appropriate ornament of 
the Pianoforte or Parlor table. 


Mustc.—Each number of The Musical World and Times 
will contain at least Four pacEs of superior and popular 
music, making over TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF MUSIC YEARLY ; 
which, bought at Music Stores, would cost, at least, $25. 


Sacrep Music.—Particular attention will be paid to this 
department, and the wants of country choirs and families 
will be carefully studied and met. 


SEecuLar Music —The best possible variety of Secular 
Music, Vocal and Instrumental, will be regularly given, 
to supply which, the most eminent composers will render 
service, 

Music ror Lirrie Finerrs.—Young children and learn- 
ers will also be cared for. The world and the interests of 
Art will hardly progress without them; therefore, in our 
selection of music, we shall always bear them in mind, and 
often furnish a page for their especial benefit. 


Musica Insrrucrion.—A complete course of Musical 
Instruction will be given; including Elementary Instruc- 
tion, Harmony, Thorough Bass and Composition, Musical 
Form, or the Architecture of Music, and Instrumentation. 
Musical exercises will accompany this instruction, and the 
student will be able to correct his own examples by therules 
afforded. In short, the student may become, by this course, 
master of the whole subject of music. 


Criricisms.—These will be impartial, truthful, and per- 
fectly independent—just what-is needed in this age of indis- 
criminate and unlimited puffery. 

Mustcat News.—Our facilities for obtaining both foreign 
and domestic musical news of interest are unequalled ; and 
all events of importance will be recorded. 


MusicaL Reapine.— Musical literature—a class of reading 
as interesting as it is difficult to furnish—will always be 
found in our columns. We are enabled to do this by our 
facilities of translation, and by the access, which we have 
lately gained, to unusually rich artistic materials. 


ImporTanr.—The subscribers announce with pleasure, 
that they have the active co-operation and practical assist- 
ance of Lowell Mason, Wm. Vincent Wallace, ‘Thos. Hast- 
ings, Wm. B. Bradbury, Geo. J. Webb, Jonas Chickering, 
Oliver Ditson, Geo. F. Root, Firth, Pond & Co.. Wm. Hall 
& Son, Mason & Law, Newman & Ivison, and other parties 
long and favorably known to the musical public. 


TERMS. 
One Copy----sseeseeees $3 00 | Five copies.........-$10 00 
Two copies....-.-+-++- 5 OU} Ten copies........... 20 00 


and larger numbers in the same proportion, inflexibly in 
advance. - 


ew , 
{S Specimen numbers sent on the reception of five cents, 
or two postage stamps. 


fe" Any person sending us a club of TEN subscribers, 
shall receive The Musical World and Times one year free 
of charge. 


(<e" The Volume commences on Saturday, Sept. 4th: so 


(G> All orders and communications must he addressed, 
(post-paid,) to DYER & WILLIS, publishers of The Mu- 
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Water-Cure Fublirations, © 


FOR SALE BY 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 131 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 








. . POSTAGE. 
The Illustrated Hydropathic Encyclopedia: A complete System of Hydropa- 
thy and Hygiene, embracing Outlines of Anatomy ; Physiology of the Human Body; Hygienic Agencies. 
and the Preservation of Health; Dietetics and Hydropathic Cookery ; Theory and Practice of Water- 5 
Treatment ; Special Pathology and Hydro-Therapeutics, including the nature, causes, symptoms, and wee ag! 


treatment of all known diseases ; Application to Surgical Diseases ; Application of Hydropathy to Mid- elon <4) Sten 


wifery and the Nursery, with a complete Index. By R. T. Trall, M.D. - cents. | cents. 

Uaity ponadeemibe aioe p € y rall, M.D. Two large volumes, substan a bi 
Midwifery and the Diseases of Women: a descriptive and practical work. 

Illustrated with numerous cases of treatment. By Joel Shew, M.D. Price $1. 21 42 


Water-Cure in America. Over Three Hundred Cases of Various Diseases 


treated with Water. By Drs. Wesselhoeft, Shew, Bedortha, Trall, Nichols, and others. Wit 
of Domestic Practice. Edited by a Water Patient. Price $l. a ee bike tie 16 32 


Hydropathy, or the Water-Cure: Its Principles, Processes, and Modes of 
Treatment, with an Account of the Latest Methods adopted by Priessnitz, By Joel Shew, M.D. 





Price $1. 16 82 
Bulwer, Forbes and Houghton on the Water Treatment. A Compilation of 

Papers on Hygiene and Hydropathy. Edited by R. S. Houghton, M.D. Price $1. 19 38 
Children: Their Diseases and Hydropathic Management, with full directions 

for training and treatment from birth. By Dr. Joel Shew. Price $1. 19 38 
Hydropathy for the People. Plain Observations on Drugs, Diet, Water, 

Air, and Exercise. With Appendix by Dr. Trall. 50cents. 10 
Water and Vegetable Diet in Consumption, Scrofula, Cancer, Asthma, and 

other Chronic Diseases. By William Lambe, M.D. Price 50 cents. 9 18 
The Parent’s Guide for the Transmission of Desired Qualities to Offspring, . 

and Childbirth made Easy. A good book for Mothers. By Mrs. Pendleton. 50 cents. 8 16 
Water-Cure Applied to Every Known Disease. A Complete Demonstration 

of the Advantages of Hydropathy. Price 50 cents. 10 20 
Water-Cure Manual. A Popular Work, embracing full directions for the 

Application of Hydropathy. Illustrated with Cases. Price 50 cents. 10 20 
Consumption : Its Preservation and Cure by the Water Treatment, with Ad- 

vice concerning the Lungs, etc. Illustrated. Price 50 cents, 10 20 
Curiosities of Common Water. With Rules for preserving health. 25 cents. 5 10 


Philosophy of the Water-Cure. A Development of the True Principles of 


Health and Longevity. Illustrated with the Confessions and Observations of Sir Edward Lytton Bul- 
wer. 20 cents. 5 10 


Practice of the Water-Cure. Containing an account of the various pro- 
cesses used in the Water-Treatment. With authenticated evidence of its efficacy and safety. 25 


cents. 5 10 
Water-Cure in Pregnancy and Childbirth. With Cases showing the Effects 

of Water in mitigating the pains and perils of Parturition. 25 cents. 5 10 
Experience in Water-Cure. A Familiar Exposition of the Principles and 

Results of Water-Treatment. By Mrs. Nichols. 25 cents. 5 10 
The Cholera: Its Causes, Prevention, and Cure, showing the inefficiency of 

Drug Treatment, and the advantages of the Water-Cure. 25 cents. , 5 10 
Errors of Physicians and Others in the Practice of the Water-Cure.— 

25 cents. 5 10 
An Introduction to the Water-Treatment. A concise exposition of the Hu- 

man Constitution, the Conditions of Health, &c. 12 cents. 3 6 
The Water-Cure Library, embracing all the most Popular Works on the 

subject, in seven large 12mo volumes. Every family should have a copy. Price $5. 140 280 
Accidents and Emergencies. A Guide containing directions for the treatment 

of Cuts, Bruises, Strains, Broken Bones, Dislocations. With an Appendix, by Dr. Trall. 12 cents. 4 8 
Confessions and Observations of a Water-Patient. By Sir E. Lytton Bulwer. 

One of the most convincing Works ever published. Price 124 cents. 2 4 


The Illustrated Water-Cure Almanac for 1853. Filled with useful and in- 


teresting matter. Every family should have a copy. Price only six cents per copy. 


Three Lectures on Hygiene and Hydropathy. By R.S. Houghton, M.D. 


Price 25 cents. 6 12 


The Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Reforms. Devoted to Physiology, 
Hydropathy, and the Laws of Life. Amply illustrated with engravings; published monthly at one dollar 
a year, in advance, 


Hints on the Reproductive Organs; Their Diseases, Causes, and Cure, on 
Hydropathic Principles. By James C. Jackson, M.D. Price only 124 cents. 2 5 


As the law requires postage on books to be paid in advance, persons ordering by mail will remit in addition to the price of 
the book, the amount necessary to pre-pay the postage as above stated. Where a number of works are desired, it will be 
better to have them sent by express. : 

Fow ers AND WELLS have all works on Puysionoay, MAGNETISM, PHONOGRAPHY, PHRENOLOGY,” and the Natural Sciences 
generally. Booksellers supplied on the most liberal terms for cash. AGENTS wanted in every state, county, and town. 
These works are universally popular, and thousands might be sold where they have never yet been introduced, 







Please address, post paid, 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Boston, 142 Washington-St.] 131 Nassau street, New York. 
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8 pip CLOTHING FoR THE PeOPLE —One of the very best 
estabMShments in the city of New York for the purchase of 
clothing, of every kind, either by the wholesale or retail, is 
that of Messrs. Booth & Foster, No. 27 Courtlandt-st. These 
gentlemen do a very large business, and furnish their cus- 
tomers wearing apparel of every description, made of the 
best materials, by experienced workmen, and in the latest 
and most approved fashions, at exceedingly low prices. 
Their stock is one of the best chosen in the United States, to 
which they daily make additions from the newest importa- 
tions, thus offering always a splendid assortment of the best 
articles in the trade. 

Country merchants and individuals will find, at No. 27 
Courtlandt-street, better accommodations, and more reason- 
able terms, than at any other establishment. 





Myra K. Merrick, M. D.,a graduate of Central Medical 
College, New York, respectfully informs the readers of the 
Water-Cure Journal, that she has located in Cleveland, Ohio, 
for the purpose of devoting herself entirely to the practice of 
her profession. 

Mrs. Merrick can be consulted upon all diseases of women 
and children, and will pay particular attention to cases of 
childbirth, Persons living at a distance cam recelve com- 
plete directions for home practice, by sending her a full ac- 
count of the disease to be treated, the age, sex, and habits of 
the invalid.— Cleveland, O. Sept. 1t. 


WATER-CURE ESTABLISHMENTS. 











Hypropatuic [Nstirute.—Dr. TRALt receives patients at his 
commodious city establishment, 15 Laight street, New York, 
(the oldest city Water-cure in the United States), one door 
from the beautiful promenade grounds of the St. John’s 
Park, and in the immediate vicinity of the Hoboken Ferry. 
The house enjoys one of the most open, airy and quiet locali- 
ties in the city ; and a sail of ten minutes across the Ferry 
brings the cure-guests to the shaded walks and delightful 
groves of the Elysian Fields. 

In addition to the usual appliances for full Water treat- 
ment, he has with the assistance of Dr. J. L. Hosrorp, es- 
tablished a department for the special management of those 
female diseases which are incurable without peculiar mechan- 
ical and surgical treatment. Consultations and city practice 
attended to as heretofore. June, tf. 





American Hypropatuic InsTiruTe#, PorT CusstTer, N. 
Y.—The Third Term of the Medical School of the Institute 
will commence on the first Monday in November, and con- 
tinue twelve weeks. Lecture fees $50, payable in advance. 
Board, $3 per week, washing extra. The entire expense, 
books included, need not exceed $100. 

The Second Term of the Young Ladies’ Institute of Physi- 
ological Education, will commence on the first Monday of 
June, 1853. Circulars, giving full particulars, will be sent, 
on application. 

Patients will be received at any time, and particularly in 
the intervals of our school terms, to the extent of our accom- 
modations. T. L. Nicuots, M. D. 

Mary 8. Gove Nicuoxs. 





Mammoto Water CuRE or THE WesT,—HARRODSBURG, 
Ky.—Roland S. Houghton, M. D., Resident Physician.— 
This is one of the largest and most complete establishments 
of the kind in the United States. A new and commedious 
Baru-Housk has just been completed, for the more perfect 
accommodation of the patients, who will find a full descrip- 
tion in the)July and August numbers of the Journal. 

Terms :—$40 for the first four weeks; $8 for each subse- 
quent week. Servants, $2.50 each week. A consultation 
tee of $5 will be charged when patients leave before the ex- 
piration of the first four weeks. There will also be an extra 
charge of $1 per week when extra sheets, blankets, &c., are 
hired of the Establishment. For further information, address 
Dr.-C. GRAuwAM, Proprietor, Harrodsburg, Ky. Sept. tf. 








——<« 
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CLEVELAND Warer-CurgE EstapLisHment.—The above 
establishment is now commencing its fifth season. The in- 
creased accommodations and facilities which have been 
added from year to year, make itsecond tonone in the Union, 
and enables the subscriber to say with confidence to all who 
wish to avail themselves of the great facilities which the 
Water-Cure system when rightly applied, offers to all those 
who are seeking restoration to health; that they can here 
pursue it under the most favorable auspices for the removal 
of disease. ‘The very flattering patronage bestowed hitherto, 
by a generous public, will serve but to stimulate the proprie- 
tor to increased exertions in behalf of all those sufferers who 
may place themselves under his charge. Terms—$7 to $8 
per week. T. 'T. Szxtyz, M.D., Proprietor. July—tf 





Water-Cure KsTaprisument FoR Sate.—The owners of 
the Water-Cure Establishment, situated on ‘ Dracutt 
Hights” in Lowell, Mass., residing in New York, are desi- 
rous to sell the estate, and offer the same on favorable terms. 
The place is well and favorably known to the publicas a 
flourishing Hydropathic Institution. It is within ten min- 
utes’ walk of the centre of business in Lowell, but possesses 
all the advantages of an elevated and rural residence. It 
will accommodate forty patients, and in its supply of pure 
water and bathing conveniences, it presents superior advan- 
tages. It will be sold very low if early application is made. 
Possession given on short notice. Address BLAKE AND 
Brown, New York city; or Tappan Wuntwortn, E. F. 
SuErman, Lowell, Mass. July, tf 
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EasTHAMPTON WaAtTER-CuRE.—DR. E. SneELt, having re- 
moved his residence from Springfield Water-Cure on account 
of its bad location and great unfitness for the business, has 
located himself in the beautiful village of Easthampton, near 
the Williston Seminary, and has purchased and fitted the 
building known as Snow’s Hotel for a Water-Cure. 

The great success attending his practice is shown in the 
fact that eighty out of a little more than one hundred pa- 
tients treated at his establishment for a few months past 
have been discharged cured or nearly so, and all greatly 
benefited. Easthampton, the most beautiful village in 
Massachusetts, possessing every attraction, is but four miles 
from Northampton Depot, where a carriage from the house 
is alwaysin waiting at the arrival of the several trains. Dr. 
Snell has the most unparalleled success in treating female 
complaints of all kinds. He also finds Coad’s Patent Gradu- 
ated Battery, which he has obtained at great expense, very 
useful in many cases of Paralysis, Rheumatism, &c. Terms, 
$6 per week. Examination fee, $2. Patients will furnish 
two comfortables, two blankets, two sheets, and some towels, 
all well marked. N. B.—Patients very feeble, and bringing 
a nurse, can board the nurse for $2 per week at the estab- 
lishment. Dr. E. SneLL, Proprieter and Physician. Sept. 1t. 





Mr. Prospecr Water-CurE AND InsTITUTE, BINGHAMTON, 
N. Y.—This Institution is located in a beautiful and roman- 
tic grove at the base of Mt. Prospect, and within the corpo- 
ration of the Village. Possessed of a never-failing Spring of 
pure soft water, an atmosphere free frcm miasmatic influ- 
ences, of carriage and foot-walks up the mountains, ‘free from 
the noise and turmoil of busy life,” with excellent rowing 
and sailing privileges upon the pleasant waters of the Che- 
nango, are a few of the presentation the ‘‘ Cure ” offers to the 
invalid. ; 

The house is new, commodious, bathing apparatus ample 
and convenient, well ventilated, with 230 feet piazza. 

The Medical department is under the entire charge of Dr. 
THAYER and Wife, who have had five years’ experience in 
Hydropathie practice, and are favorably known as successful 
practitioners. Courses of lectures, with full plates and illus- 
trations, will be given throughout the season to the Students 
and Patients upon Anatomy, Physiology, Hydropathy and 
Hygiene. Terms, from $4 to $8 per week, according to room 
and attention required, payable weekly. Patients will bring 
the usual fixins. O. V. THayer, M.D., Resident Physician, 
D. W. Ranney and H. M. Ranney, Proprietors. May, tf. 





Lesanon Sprincs Warer-Curr.—This Institution is one 
of the oldest in America. It is situated directly across the 
way from the celebrated Thermal spring, at New Lebanon, 
N.Y. For salubrity of air, cold, pure, and soft water, ro- 
mantic and delightful scenery, and general healthfulness of 
climate, and every facility for successful Hydriatic treat- 
ment, this place is not excelied in this part of the country. 

D. Campbell and Lady, the well known proprietors of the 
institution for the last seven years, still continue to provide 
for the wants of the sick and afflicted, and hope their long 
experience and qualifications will enable them to give the 
same general satisfaction in future, that has marked their 
efforts in the past. 

The Medical department will be under the care of Dr. B. 
Wilmarth and wife, who from twenty-five years’ experience 
and observation of disease and remedies, (five of which have 
been Hydropathiec practice,) feel confident a good degree of 
success will mark their efforts in all curable cases commit- 
ted to their care. Mrs. W. has qualified herself for taking 
charge of the ‘‘ Female department ” of the institution, and 
treating that long list of painful and harassing complaints 
peculiar to hersex. Terms, $5 to $8 per week; payment 
weekly. Examination free. Advice by letter $1. Patients 
will provide the usual articles fur treatment. D. CampBenL 
& Son, Proprietors ; B. WiumMartu, M.D., Physician. Jn, tf. 





Rock Spring Warer-Curz, of Marietta, Ga., is opened, 
both winter and summer, for the reception and treatment of 
persons afilicted with chronic disease, The Establishment 
is situated directly on the Railroad of the State, and in con- 
nection with every other railway in the State. Invalids in 
the north or northeastern States, who may desire to continue 
their treatment during the winter, will find this Establish- 
ment, as to fixtures, convenience and comforts, equal to any 
in the United States. Charges: $10 50 per week—where 
I supply them with their bath attendant, $14 per week—in 
advance. [Martetta, Ga. Cary Cox. Sept. 1t.. 








Tue ForestvitLe WATER-CuRB, LOCATED AT FORESTVILLE 
CuHatTavQueE County, N,-Y¥.; is easy of access from all direc- 
tions, being on the New York and Erie Railroad, eight miles 
from its terminus at Dunkirk on the Lake, in a delightful 
village of the same name, containing several hundred in- 
habitants. Buildings new, pleasant and coliveniently ar- 
ranged, and the proprietors have had a practite of about 
twenty years. Terms. from $5 50 to $8 per week, payable 
weekly, and the patients will furnish the usual accommoda- 
tions, viz: two large comfortables, two strong sheets, and 
six coarse bath towels. Cus. Parker, M.D., 

July, tf Amos R. Avery, M.D, 





Tue Emirs WATER-CurE will be open on the First of June, 
1852. The entire management will be in the hands of Dr. 
8. O. Gleason and Mrs. R. B. Gleason, M.D. Mrs, G. will 
pay especial attention to the treatment of female diseases 

Each patient (for packing purposeg) is expected to furnish 
pb comforters, one blanket, one fifién sheet, and four bath 
towels. 

Terms, Third floor, double rooms $5, for each person per 
week. Second floor $6, do. First, price according to the 
amount of room required. Address $8, O. GLeason, M.D., 
Elmira, N. Y. mY May, itt, 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
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THe Rounp Hit Warer-Curze Rerreat.—Established 
m 1847. Located at Rounp Hit, NorrHamprTon, Mass. Ac- 
cessible by Railroad from Boston, Albany, and New York, in 
from 4 to 5 hours. For beauty and healthfulness of location 
—softness and purity of water—large and well-furnished 
rooms, and for comforts and conveniences for patieuts and 
their friends, this establishment is unsurpassed by any in the 
country. Address A. RANDALL, Esq., Agent, or C. A. Hain, 
M.D., Physician. . Feb. 11t. 


New GRAEFENBERG HypRoPATHIO, AND Kinnsipatuic Es- 
TABLISHMENT.—The subscriber flatters himself, that the suc- 
cess of his institution is already as firmly established and 
extensively known as any health institution in THIS COUNTRY, 
—and would simply say that any desirous of knowing more, 
by writing to him will have sent them free of expense, a 
pamphlet of 16 pages, containing a full report of all the par- 
ticulars. The institution is situated‘on Frankfort Hill, about 
5 miles from the city of Utica. Address R. Houtanp, M.D., 
New Graefenberg, N. Y. tf. 











Worcester Warter-Cors Institution, No.1 Gin Street. 
—This building was erected expressly for Hydropathic pur- 
poses, and embraces all the conveniences necessary for the 
improvement and enjoyment of patients. The location is 
retired, and overlooks the city. 

Terms —For full board and treatment. $6 to $10 per week, 
according to rooms occupied. 

A medical fee of $2 for first examination will usually be 
required. 

Patients are requested to bring two coarse cotton and one 
linen sheet, two woolen blankets, one comfortable, and old 
linen for bandages. §. Rogers, M.D. E. F. Rocers, Su- 
perintendent. Feb. tf. 


Hieuitanp Home Warer-Cure, at Fishkill Landing, 
Dutchess Co.,N Y. O. W. May, M.D., Proprietor. 

‘The pure air and water, beautiful scenery, fine large edi- 
fice, and easy access from every direction, combine to render 
this a desirable place for those Who need Hydropathic treat- 
ment. This establishment is intended more particularly 
for the cure of Female diseases; but all other remediable 
diseases are here treated successfully. 7” Pept. 1. 





Forrst Ciry Curn, near Ithica, on the eastern bank of the 
lovely Cayuga, and well furnisted. Health of locality, pu- 
rity of water, and beauty of scenery unsurpassed, Science 
and experience in the Medical department. A Gymnasium 
and other places for exercise and amusement attached. 
Terms, $5 to $10 per week. Students accommodated. Mor- 
ris Dwieut, M.D. J.T. Rorpick,M.D , Proprietor. Jn, tf. 


Wittow-Grove Warer-Curw—lIs now open untler the di- 
rection of Dr. Hmunry F. Mera, M.D. Letters addressed 
Willow-Grove, Monigomery Co., Pa., or. Philadelphia, 43 
South 10th street, Philadelphia City Practice personally 
attended to. Aug. 2t. 








Lowe, Water-Curs EstTasitsHMENT.—This old-estab- 
lished institution, under the medical direction of G. H. Tay- 
lor, M.D., will compare favorably in respect to location, 
water, fixtures, and all that constitutes a first-rate institu- 
tion, with any other of the kind. Terms, from $6 to $8 per 
week. 





East Broapway WareR-CurE.—DR. QuIMBY continues 
to receive patients at his Hstablishment, No. J87 Kast Broad- 
way, New York. City practice punctually attended to. 

Sept. 1t.* 

———_—— 

Dr. Suew, having been satisfactorily successful in his 
summer Water-Cure Establishment, at Bennington, Vt., re- 
turns to the city to resume his practice about the first of Sep- 
tember. Day and boarding ‘patients received, and general 
practice attended to. Sept. It. 








Tue Lenawee County Water-Cure Ratsin, is in suc- 
cessful operation. All letters post-paid and addressed to Dr. 
Joun B. Gutty, will receive immediate attention. Gro, W. 
CARPENTER, | Proprietor. July, tf 





Castinn Warrr-CurE —Patients will be received at this 
Establishment, for Water-Cure Treatment, during the pres- 
ent Season. Charges per week, $5.00; payable weekly. 

Sept. 2t. J. C, Wuiraker, Physician. 





Tue BROwNSVILLE WATER-CURE ESTABLISHMENT, under the 
direction of Dr. C. Baztz, is open for the reception of patients. 
Summer and Winter. Feb. 10t. 


PENNSYLVANIA WaAtTER-CurRE EsraBLisHMENtT—By EpwarD 
Acker, M. D., Phillipsburgh, opposite the town of Beaver, 
on the Ohio river, Beaver county, Pa. Feb. St. 


Miss M. H. Mowry, Puysician, No. 22 South Main street, 
Providence, Rhode Island. . Feb. 14t.* 








Dr. BeportHa’s WaATER-CURE EstaBLiSHMENT is at Sara- 
toga Springs. *. Aug. tf. 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL CABINET contains Busts and Casts from 
the heads of the most distinguished men that ever lived: 
Skulls, both human and animal, from all quarters of the 
globe, including Pirates, Robbers, Murderers, and Thieves : 
also numerous Paintings and Drawings of celebrated indivi- 
duals, living and dead: and is always open free to visiters. 

PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, with written and verbal de- 
scriptions of character, given when desired, including direc- 
tions as to suitable occupations, the selection of partners in 
business, congenial companions for life, etc., ete, all of which 
will be found highly useful and exceedingly interesting. 

Our Rooms are in Clinton HaJl,131 Nassau St., N.Y. 
and 142 Washington St., Boston. Fow ers & Wevus’ 
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A CULTIVATED AND WELL-BALANCED BODY AND 
BRAIN, 


ercised—brain, nerve, and muscle. If you wish a fac- 
ulty to grow, use it Itisin this way that man shapes 
his destiny, and that of the race. It is in this way 
that one gentle, noble spirit may act upon all around 
him, exciting the same sentiments, and developing in 
them the same characteristics. 

Brains differ as bodies differ. You have no two pairs 
of eyes of the same size and color. Ears are large and 
small, handsome and ugly. Men vary in height from 
Tom Thumb to Goliath, of Gath; and in bulk from } 
Calvin Edson to Daniel Lambert. We have coarse 
and fine complexions ; blondes and brunettes ; straight 
and crooked ; flat chested and full breasted; thick 
lipped and thin lipped ; and brains differ from each 
other in as many ways, and in all cases there is a cor- 
respondence of brain to body. The woman with a 
pouting under-lip and full bosom has a different shaped 
brain from one with thin lips and a contracted chest. 
The woman with delicate little hands and feet, has 
not the same contour of head as one with large feet 
and hands. And these peculiarities are the result of 


both birth and breeding. 
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IN THIS WE HAVE MORE BRAIN, IN PROPORTION, 
THAN BODY, 


What we have to dois to recognize, accept, and : 


tolerate these peculiarities. We have as much right 


to censure, or persecute them, in one case, as in the > 


other. And if Phrenology can only teach mankind 
this one lesson, the foundation is laid for human 
redemption. Acceptthese natural truths, and it would 
be as infamous for a man to censure his brother for 
mental and moral peculiarities, as for his personal 
defects. The same pity would be felt for a vicious 
person or a criminal that is now felt for the lame and 
diseased. Every benevolent heart would pity them ; 
strong arms would sustain them ; magistrates would ’ 
be physicians, and for State prisons we should have 
hospitals. 

I have said, in a former article, that the science 
of Human Physiology is the true basis of reform. 


The Phrenological doctrine of cerebral Physiology } 


proves my position. All morality, all education, all 
society, to be of any value, must be based upon a 
knowledge of the constitution of man. 

These Illustrations are used simply to show the contrast 


which exists among men, in both body, brain, and mind. 





PHYSICAL DEBILITY TRANSMISSBILE. 
BY J. GEARDE. 


MaAn is an organized being, and is no exception to 
the general law which governs the organized animal 
or vegetable world. That is a false delicacy which 
aims to throw this truth into eclipse, and thus prevent 
its exerting a controlling influence in establishing the 
relations of the matrimonial state, which have so 
much to do with the happiness of the human race. 

Thousands enter the connubial state with constitu- 
tions broken ; bodies diseased ; regardless of the con- 
sequences entailed upon their posterity, whichis often 
felt even to the third and fourth generation. Con- 
sumption, scrofula, predisposition to insanity, and 
humors of all kinds have been known to be entailed 
upon a whole line of descendants, until the last of the 
family ‘‘ lies down alike in the dust.’’ Dr. Combe re- 
marks in one of his excellent works, ‘‘ That it may be 
truly said that the most powerful of all the causes 
which predispose to nervous and mental disease, is 
the transmission of an hereditary tendency from parents 
to children, producing in the latter an unusual liability 


bored.” 
Where both parents are descended from tainted 


families, the progeny is of course more deeply affected 


“a scrofulous nature. 


than where one of them is from a pure stock; and 
seemingly for this reason : hereditary predisposition is 
a more usual cause of nervous disease in the higher 
classes who intermarry much with each other, than in 
the lower who have a wider range. 

Unhappily it is not merely as a cause of disease that 
hereditary predisposition is to be dreaded. The obsta- 
cles which it throws in the way of permanent recovery 
are even more formidable, and can never be entirely 
removed. Safety is to be found only in avoiding the 
perpetuation of the mischief; and therefore if two 
persons, each naturally of an excitable and delicate 
nervous temperament, choose to unite for life, they 
have themselves to blame for the concentrated influ- 
ence of similar tendencies in destroying the health of 
their offspring, and subjecting them to all the miseries 
of nervous disease, madness, or melancholy. 

The force of the foregoing remarks is also striking- 
ly exemplified in cases of consumption and diseases of 
It is but recently I was called 
to visit an individual who is fast sinking to his grave 
under disease inherited from his father. ‘The mother, 
who is still living, though seriously diseased, remarked 
to me in reference to her dying son, ‘‘ That his father 
went the same way, and his grandfather, and his 
brothers all went to their graves in the same manner, 
and —— —— will follow them soon.”’ This lesson had 
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been learnt by bitter experience, and too late for this 
family to avert the doom consequent on a palpable 
violation of the organical laws. How many, in similar 
circumstances, would consider their situation as but 
the result of the mysterious arrangement of Divine 
Providence, and exclaim, ‘‘ How unsearchable are thy 
ways, O God; past finding out!’’ Such would ex- 
hibit vastly more wisdom, would they attempt to 
search out and correct their own ‘‘ ways.” 

An insane man, who was given to spells of deep 
study, was asked on one of these occasions ‘‘ What he 
was studying upon?’ He replied with apparently 
the utmost sincerity, that “he was trying to find out 
God’s duty.” 

Multitudes are afflicted with a species of insanity 
that subjects them always to profound study, when 
they study at all, as to the intention of the Almighty 
in what are termed ‘“ dark Providences,’’ when evi- 
dently he simply means to execute the penalty of 
violated law. 


‘*Go, wiser thou ! and in thy scale of sense, 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 
Call imperfection what thou fanciest such ; 
Say, here he gives too little, there too much : 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust, 
Yetsay, if man’s unhappy, God’s unjust : 
Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Re-judge his justice, be the god of God. 
In pride, in reasoning pride, our error lies, 
All quit the sphere,and rush into the skies. 
Pride still is aiming at the bless’d abodes, 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 
Aspiring to be gods, ifangels fell, 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel ; 
And who but wishes to invert the laws 
Of order, sins against the Eternal Cause.” 


Such should know themselves, learn their duty, and 
discharge it, leaving God to manage his own affairs ; 
for ‘‘ He doeth all things well ;”’ and 


“Presume not God to scan; 
The proper study of mankind is man.” 


The case of the dying man to which I have referred, 
viewed prospectively, teaches the same lesson as when 
viewed from the past. He is the father of three inter- 
esting children, and there can be no question to one 
acquainted with the hereditary laws under which man 
lives and propagates his species, that the seeds of the 
father’s disease are unsparingly sown in their constitu- 
tions; and soon they must follow him, and take an 
early grave. They are puny, sickly and feeble at 
best, and almost constantly under the care of a physi- 
cian. Their mother remarked to me, that ‘‘ she had 
not known of a week since they had resided in the 
house, which was over five years, but that some one 
had been sick.” And there is sorrow yet to come ; all 
traceable to the infringement of laws established by 
our Maker, with wise reference to man’s highest hap- 
piness and. the well-being cf his posterity. That 
mother must inevitably drink the bitter cup ; must in 
a short time bury her husband “ out of her sight,” and 
in a few years to the extent, must place her children 
by his side. In the same family resides an orphan 
child of delicate constitution. Her parents were both 
carried off by consumption when she was an infant, 
and with the utmost care she may live a few years. 
Her very appearance indicates the precarious condi- 
tion of her health ; and such is the certainty upon 
which we may calculate upon the execution of the 
penalty of a violated hereditary law, that her case 
might well be regarded as almost miraculous should 
she live to arrive at the age of womanhood. 

How numerous the cases of a similar character 
which might be cited, all combining to show that the 
debilitation and diseases of parents are transferable 
to their offspring, and but demonstrate the truthfulness 
of the saying, ‘“‘ that like produces like.” 

Laman Blanchard has, however, said that ‘ The 
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first son Cain was not a bit like the first father Adam.”’ 
This is but an assertion which remains yet to be de- 
monstrated, that it may wear the appearance of plau- 
sibility. The same author further remarks in evidence, 
as we suppose, that ‘‘ Nobody can know the old block 
by the chips. The cut of the family face comprises 
wonderful opposites ; unlikenesses that seem the work 
of design. The nose paternal is seldom the nose filial. 
The handsome aquiline has frequently a snub for its 
eldest born ; and the meek dove’s eye becomes a goggle 2 
in the next generation. The tall, hardy, fine-limbed 

veteran looks upon his shrimp of a son, wondering 

whether he will be mistaken for a man when he is 

bald ; and the father five feet high looks up to his long { 
boy, marvelling when he will come to anend. With 


§ 


| 
3 
mental gifts, the rule of contradiction still obtains. 
Philosophy begets foolery, and from fools issue wis- 3 
dom. It is often the fate of genius to leave an illus- 
trious name to a dolt; as it is the fortune of a dolt 3 
still more apparently hopeless, to see in his offspring 
the enlightener of nations, the enchanter of all ages.” 
—But it should be remarked that these differences 
which are here spoken of, may all be accounted for 
upon physiological principles. Notwithstanding the 3 
high regard we cherish towards the gifted and talented 3 
author of the above quotation, yet should we find any ° 
discrepancy, or want of harmony between his senti- 
ments expressed, and nature’s unmistakable indica- 
tions, we should still hold with tenacity to the 
truthfulness of Byron’s remark respecting the de- 
scendants of the nobility of his day, that 
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*¢ Even to the delicacy of their hands 
There was resemblance such as true blood wears.” 


Hereditary diseases do not necessarily assume the 
same form in the children as they are found in the 
parents. A variety of circumstances and influences 
may conspire to modify or change the aspect under 
which the disease may appear in posterity. Scrofula } 
may appear in children where parents have been ap- 
parently exempted from this disease. Lugol, a 
French writer, observes, that ‘‘ Parents who have re- 
covered from scrofula beget scrofulous children: pa- 
rents who do not seem to be scrofulous themselves, but 
whose brothers and sisters are so, beget scrofulous 5 
children : precocious marriages, and the marriage of 
near relations, produce scrofulous children. In short, 

4 
; 
| 
4 
some children so easily recover, rapidly promotes dis- 
solution in one who is filled with scrofula. The part 


it would appear that any cause of debility, or any 
which is weakest will become the focus where the : 
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violation of the laws of health in parents, makes their 
children liable to an inheritance of tuberculous disease. 
It is in this way that the sins of fathers and mothers 
are visited upon their children to the third and fourth 
generation.” 

Inasmuch then as no one has any natural or moral 
right to inflict disease upon their offspring, all should 
learn to recognize and obey those laws which guaran- 
tee sound bodily health, and conscientiously abstain 
from forming the matrimonial alliance; and from 
propagating their species, while they are seriously 
affected with any hereditary discase. 

Scrofula is the source of many of the complicated 
diseases of the internal organs, and the foundation of 
all tuberculous affections, from the king’s evil to the 
dread destroyer, the consumption. If a scrofulous child 
is safely born, the seeds of disease so profusely sown in 
the native soil of its constitution early spring up, and 
bear legitimate fruit in its premature death. The 
lungs may be full of tubercles ; the mesenteric glands 
may have become early diseased; the spine may 
speedily begin to ulcerate; and the child soon fall 
into a shapeless mass of rickets. Every promoter of 
disease lays hold of this unhappy and unfortunate 
child, with more than tenfold efficiency, and when 
once sick the probabilities are that no human skill can 
saye it. An ordinary bowel complaint, from which 





disease will make its attacks. If a cold is taken, the { 
child dies of bronchitis or sinks under pneumonia. If 
the bowels become disordered an incurable dysentery 
sets in, and the little sufferer soon wastes away, and 
death ends its troubles. At the occasion of some 
slight accidental injury from which the healthy child 
so readily recovers, the white swelling perhaps ap- 
pears with loss of limb or life ; sometimes ulceration 
of the bones, sometimes the terrible disease of the hip- 
joint ; each accompanied with their respective con- 
comitant evils, and visited upon the pitiable descend- 
ant of the wicked scrofulous parent. 

Says Mrs. Sedgewick, ‘‘ Were the physical laws 
strictly observed from generation to generation, there 


: would be an end to the frightful diseases that cut life 


short, and of the long list of maladies that make life a 
torment or a trial.’ Where then should the work 
commence? On whom rests the responsibility? Is 
the new-born babe censurable for its constitutional 
tendencies? Is it puny, sickly, and feeble, diseased 
from the crown of its head to the sole of its feet ; who 
is to blame? Dare any reasonable man say, ‘‘ No 
one ?”? Would disease ever have been known among us, 
had there been no violation of physical or organical 
law? If Jehovah has made health and happiness to 
depend upon the observanee of these laws, who is 
responsible for the suffering, disease and premature 
death of thousands among us? Who will answer? 
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WATER-CURE IN FEVERS. 


A REPORT OF CASES. 


BY DR. H. FREASE. 


TsouGH much has been written in favor of the su- 
periority of the Water-Cure system over every other 
known method of cure, experience serves to convince 
me more and more, that the “half has not yet been 
told.” 

For the benefit of a drugged and suffering world, I 
will give some cases that have been treated at our 
establishment, during she summer. Facts like the 
following are all that is wanted, ultimately to consign 
the drug practice to merited disgrace, and redeem 
mankind from unnecessary suffering. 

CaszE 1.—A lady of good constitution had the chill 
fever from September till May, when she came to our 
cure. During this time she had it “ cured” perhaps 
twenty times by the remedies of the mediciners ; but 
it would not stay cured. When she placed herself 
under our care, she had a chill every day. The first 
day she took a tepid half-bath while the chill was on, 
and after the fever was at its height, cold water was 
poured over the back of the head and the whole body, 
till the fever was well subdued. She then felt very well, 
and had but little recurrence of the fever on that day. 
The following morning she took a wet sheet pack for 
an hour. When the chill appeared, she went through 
asimilar process to that she had done the day before. 
During the following two days the treatment was con- ; 
tinued with little modification, and the fifth day she ; 
had no chill. She continued to take treatment for ; 
about two weeks longer, when she was not only free 
from her fever, but it is to be hoped from many of the 
poisons she had taken to cure it. Now when we con- | 
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sider that chill fever isa disease the allopathic doctors 
cannot cure ; that they can only suppress the symp- 
toms by the administration of poisons one time after 
another till they get the organism so reduced that it 
is no longer able to have a fever, or in other words, to 
continue the curative process ; and when we reflect 
that the constitutions of thousands of our fellow-citi- { 
zens, particularly of the Western States, are ruined 

; 





annually in this way ; and knowing the good effects 

of water treatment in diseases, is it any wonder that ; 
one becomes enthusiastic in this rational method of } 
cure ? 5 
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Case 2, was that of a lady 19 years old, whose gen- 
eral health was poor, and no wonder, as we shall 
presently sce. She came to work at our house. For 
some days previous she had not felt well. The day 
after she came she was obliged to take her bed. She 
had aching of the back, arms and legs, frequent, irreg- 
ular pulse, tongue coated with a thick mucus, mind 
dejected, countenance expressionless, urine of whey- 
like appearance—in short, she had the typhus fever, 
such as she had three successive springs previous to 
this. We will thus be enabled to see more clearly the 
contrast between the Drug system and the Water-Cure. 
One spring she was three, one nine, and one six weeks 
confined to her bed under Allopathic treatment ; then 
passed through a lingering convalescence, with gen- 
eral health impaired, suffering all the consequences of 
a course of drug medication. Under Water treatment 
the result was as follows :—Much of the time there was 
but little fever upon the surface. The extremities 
were cold, while she suffered with pain in the head and 
breast. The wet sheet was applied from the first, but 
the first two days she did not react against it. She 
was therefore not permitted to remain long in the 
pack, but had the dripping sheet applied with active 
rubbing ,—which equalized the circulation, and af- 
forded relief. After two days she reacted in the sheet, 
which acted admirably in relieving the pent-up fires 
within, and bringing the heat to the surface. They 
were then wrung out of cold water and changed, till 
the fever, both within and without, was removed. 
The tepid half-bath was occasionally applied with 
good effect, in relieving the pain in the head and epi- 
gastric region. Cold cloths were kept on her head 
and breast much of the time. On the eighth day she 
commenced doing house-work, with a countenance 
brighter, and, with the exception of weakness, feeling 
better than she had for a long time. She ate nothing 
for twelve days. She had no appetite, and she was 
advised not to eat till the appetite demanded food. 
She commenced work four days before she commenced 
eating. This shows the power of water to save the. 
strength. Some time after this I discovered she was 
cutting her hair off. On asking the reason she an- 
swered that her hair always came out after having the 
fever, and she thought it would be better to cut it off. 
I told her that formerly she had been under drug 
treatment ; this time she had been under water treat- 
ment,—that her hair would not be likely to come out ; 
and it did not. 

We are told by the regulars that typhus fever is 
out of the reach of the Water-Cure : that it may do 
some good in bilious fever, ague and fever, &c.; but 
it would be madness to apply it to typhus fever. (So 
an Allopathic physician told the parents of a child, 
which he had treated for a week, and left on the very 
brink of the grave. In this state of the case I was 
called upon to try the effect of water, and the result 
was, in a few days I had the satisfaction of announcing 
to the parents, that their child was out of danger.) 

Tt has not been many years since water was thought 
to be dangerous in inflammatory fevers, and many 
au elderly person can yet tell you of the sufferings he or 
she underwent in consequence of the interdiction of 
water. Even so late as last winter I heard a Professor 
in the New York Medical College telling his class 
that water should not be administered in fevers, as it 
diluted the blood, &c. And there are physicians all 
over the country who withhold water in fevers, if for 
no other reason, than to give drugs, which they be- 
lieve to be incompatible with the use of water ; as if 
water itself was not incomparably better than any, or 
all the drugs in the world. 

But a day of deliverance isnear at hand. The moss- 
covered citadels of error must soon yield to the batter- 
ies of truth that are brought to bear upon them, and 
the practice of giving poisons to heal disease will be 
remembered only to excite the amazement and pity of <4 
succeeding generations. [Sugar Creck Falls W.-C.,0. 
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Tux Beauties or Natrurs —How silently Nature sets 
about the beautiful process of morning. She wheels the 
globe a little on its noiseless axles, and there shines the sun! 
She takes a pure white beam of light,and turns it down into 
the azure vesture of the air—it opens like a fan; the forests 
are fringed with gold, the lake is molten silver, the earth is 
crimson, and the sky is purple and gold. ‘Then all eyes are 
turned unto it; then a note or two of song from the thicket, 
and a rustle or two of leaves in the groves, and the bright 
emblem of everything fresh, hopeful, beautiful and youthful 
is all abroad. 


[Why didn’t the writer of the above charming paragraph 
think to put ina “Shower-Bath’’ somewhere, just to help 
along the Water-Cure ? Besides, we think Nature ought 
to ‘‘ wash her face’’ every morning, as well as other folks.] 





Earty MaArriace —‘ Ma,” said a little girl the other day> 
who had scarcely entered her teens, ‘‘ Ma, mayn’t I get mar- 
ried 2?” ‘*Why child !’’ said the anxious mother, ‘* what up- 
on earth put that notion into your head 2?” ‘Cause all the 
other girls are getting married as fast as they can, and I 
want to, too.” *‘* Well, you must not think of such a thing 
—don’t you ask me such a foolish question again. Married ! 
indeed! I never heard the like!’? ‘“* Well, ma, if I can’t, 
have a husband, mayn’tl have another piece of pumpkin 
pie? 


[The mother gave Miss Juvenile all the pie she wanted, 
and sent her to bed.] 





Eiquetrs —Whistling in company is a peculiarly cockney 
vu!lgarism—the noise is offensive and argues a disrespectful 
annoyance, or at least an unbecoming disregard of the wishes 
and presence of others—very unbecoming to all men, and 
especially young ones. Humming tunes, or singing, is 
equally offensive. It should not be practised at table—nor 
while others are reading orconversing. Drumming with the 


hands, or beating time with the feet. is also a reprehensible 
habit, 





One hundred and fifty persons died in New York, during 
the last twelve months, of delirium tremens! There were 
nine murders caused by rum, and nearly ten thousand five- 
day commitments for drunkenness during the same time. 





’ ANSWER THIS —Which can smell a rat the auickesi—the 
man who knows the most, or the man who has the most 
nose ?— Deseret News. 

[Well—we guess he kin—that is, if he knows his own 
nose, knows the smell of a rat.] 





‘‘ Boy, you are not far from a fool.”? ‘‘ Well, as we ain’t 
more than three feet apart, I give in to that,” was the reply. 
[Smart boy, takes after his mother. ] 





AN editor out West has married a girl named Church ; he 
says he has enjoyed more happiness since he joined the 
Church than ever he did in his life before. 

[We presume he will soon become a teacher in the Sunday 
School ] 





‘*] rutnK our church will last a good many years yet,” said 
a waggish Deacon to his Minister. ‘*] see the sleepers are 
very sound ’’—Hartford Times. 


[Perhaps the application of a new “ Balvanic gattery’’ 
would “‘ wake them up.’’] 





“'Tosacco —Punch says, a man who goes to church to chew 
tobacco and spit upon the floor, ought to be taken by the 
head and heels and used as a mop. 





To make others confess their faults—confess your own. 

To make others respect you—respect yourself. 

A MAN complaining of want of exercise, hired a boy to 
climb alamp-post for him —What benefit it imparted to the 
man has not been reported. 





Tua Iutinois Rainexoap, from Nap!es to Jacksonville and 
Springfield, use castor oil entirely on their car wheels. How 
it will operate is yet to be seen. We hope it will not cause 
the engineers to relaw their carefulness. Time, however, 
must determine. 


A Wustern paper, in describing the effects of asevere thun- 
der shower, says, ‘‘A cow was struck by lightning and in- 
stantly killed ; belonging to the village physician, who had 
a beautiful calf only four days old.” 

Ir is a popular belief that because a girl is weeping when 
a lover enters the room, that she is crying for him; but it may 
be that she has just done peeling onions. 
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WHEN you see a young woman just out of bed at nine 
o'clock, leaning with her elbow upon the table, gasping and 
sighing, ‘‘Oh dear, how dreadfully I feel’’—rely upon it, she 
will not make a good wife. 


A Yankee down east has made the grand discovery, that a 
window glazed with old hats is a sure indication that the oc- 
cupants have seen a rum bottle. is 





“Morugr,”’ said Jemima Spry to her venerable maternal 
relative, ‘‘Sam Flint wants to come courting me to-night.?? 
‘* Well, you jade, what did you tell him?” ‘“Oh,I told him 
he might come; I wanted to see how the foo! would act.” 





Causi or Sickness.—A gentleman in dhis city, being puz- 
zled to understand why there should be so much sickness in 
his family, a quack doctor accounted for it by ascribing it to 
their ill health. Mrs. Swisshelm. 


Gu Correspondents. 


Tumonrs.—J.B., Shelbyville, Ky.—“ Be so good as to tell us how it is that 
tumors in the bowels are apt to follow attacks of fever? Also are blisters 
and bloodsuckers the best means to cure them? Adding pain to pain 
really makes one sigh for ‘ a more excellent way,’ especially one by 
which the tumor could be cured and the fever dispensed with. Do tell us 
how—let us into the seeret; wont you!’ Of course we will, and glad of 
the opportunity. Tumors in the bowels, enlargement of the mesenteric 
and other glands, and indurations or cakes of the liver and spleen, are 
very common when fevers are treated on the heating and stimulating plan 
—quinine, pepper, alcohol, arsenic, &c,—and are usually the result of drug- 
poisoning. They never follow as sequel when fevers are treated hydro- 
pathically. As to blisters and bloodsuckers, they are so far from being the 
“best,” that they are about the worst “ means of cure’? ever sought out by 
misdirected human ingenuity. Almost all hydropathic books explain the 
proper treatment of fevers. 











Bowet Comprarnt in Inrants.—J. H. S., Aurora, Ill.—What is the 
proper treatment for infants, two to three months old, brought up mostly 
by hand, when they are troubled with wind in the stomach and bowels? 
Feed the child on pure milk, give it a daily tepid or eool wash, about 70°, 
and let the wind take care of itself. The sugar teat of corn bread, soda 
cracker and sugar is not good. As soon as the child requires solid food— 
two or three months hence—fine wheaten meal, well boiled, or good mealy 
potatoes, is the proper addition to the milk. The child willnot be affected 
by green peas and beans eaten by the mother, nor by berries and fruits eaten 
by her, if these are good and ripe, 

Dyspepsta.—S. P. B., South Bend, Ind.—Your case, though a bad one, 
and rendered more difficult to manage by the great amount and variety of 
drugs and nostrums you have swallowed, requires the strict discipline of a 
good establishment for a few weeks. If you must do the best you can with 
home-treatment, the “ Encyelopeedia” will prove the most convenient 
guide, . To write you all the details would take a very long letter, 

Rxuevumatism.—R. B. H. writes: “Mr. Van W. is afflicted with rheu- 
matism in the hips, which confines him to his bed most of the’ time. A 
hydropathic prescription, through the JourNAL, would oblige him.” We 
cannot prescribe specific treatment without knowing the exact history of 
the disease and condition of the patient. When a person asks us to pre- 
scribe for any disease, on general principles, we can only recommend 
Water-Cure in general. If he wants a prescription for a particular ease of 
any disease, we want 4 particular description of all the circumstances of 
that ease. 


Vanicose Vetns,—H. A. N., Grand Ledge, Michigan.—The “ Ency- 
clopedia” will give you the desired information as to the general manage- 
ment. If your surgical skill is not equal to the ease, almost any judicious 
surgeon of any school could do the mechanical treatment 

CostivEeNess AND Prres,—J. C, D., Rochester, Muss.—Tell the patient 
to use a due proportion of cracked wheat, or wheat-meal bread, with a good 
allowance of fruits and vegetables, and employ hip-baths and cool injections 
frequently. 

Tas Tomato.—A subscriber asks our opinion of this excellent fruit as an 
article of diet. We have often spoken of itas among the best of our summer 
fruits. It is pleasantly acid, moderately nutritious, and highly luxurious, 
after one becomes aecustomed to it. 


Weax Evzs.—S. K., Waterloo, C. W.—The half-bath, ones or twiee 
daily, with a strict regimen of plain, coarse, opening food—Graham bread, 
fruits and vegetables—would probably cure your eyes entirely. Costiveness 
must be especially guarded against in all affections of the eyes. 

Concrstion or THE Luncs.—S. J. C.—We do not agree to answer 
questions proposed by anonymous persons; but if you have a “local habi- 
tation and a name,”’ you may find exactly the information you seek in the 
“ Hydrepathic Encyclopedia, Chapter, Hemorrhages.” 

Par my THe Breast.—E. 3. B.—Another inquirer, who forgets his own 
name, is troubled with pain in the side, fluttering of the heart, kc. See 
“Encyclopedia,” article “ Constipation.” 
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Canker IN THE THRoAt.—O. L. E., Erie.—As there is an hereditary 
tendency to tubercular consumption in your case, we would advise you to 
go at once to an establishment, This form of consumption ean seldom be 
arrested, unless taken before a large space of the lungs is destroyed by 
tubercles. The half-bath, followed by the pail douche, foot-baths, the 
chest wrapper, and a strictly plain and abstemious diet, comprise the best 
plan for hoine-treatment, 


Hypropature Epucation,—Hydropathian, of Baltimore, wants to know 
where he can study the water-cure system to advantage? At any large 
and well-conducted establishment. There are several such in this city 


and vicinity. Dr, and Mrs, Nichols have a department expressly educa- 
tional at their establishment at Port Chester, 


Dirricutr ArticuLation.—S. R., Cincinnati—If the little lumpy 
matters you spit up are mixed with a lime-like or earthy matter, or re- 
semble bits of cheese, we should suspect tubercles in the lungs, and the 
treatment should be on the general plan for consumption. Without the 
above symptoms we should look for the cause in a very torpid liver, or 
weak abdominal muscles; in either of these cases requiring the wet gir- 
dle and frequent sitz-baths, 


Hemorruorws,—J. C. H., Bridgeton, N. J.—In some cases external 
tumors become so hard and indurated ag to require excision or ligature. 
In all bad cases the diet must be extremely strict and plain. Writing let- 
ters of special instructions, &e., comes under the head of “ eonsultations,”? 
which any hydropath would do for the fee of $5—some for less. 


Goop Heatru.—W. P., Streetsborough, Ohio.—“ Will you tell me 
through the Water-Cure Journal how to get good health and keep it}? 
We can only answer general questions in a general way. Live in con- 
formity with the laws of your organization, If you would know all the 
details of a system of living according to the laws of life and health, study 
such works as the Hydropathic Encyclopedia, Water-Cure Library, &e. 


Diskase or THe HEART.—B. E., Indiana,—The pain in your left side is 
no indication whatever of any disease of the heart ; and a hundred chances 
to one you have nothing of the sort. Take a towel wash every morning, 
one or two cold, but not very cold hip-baths daily, and live on plain coarse, 
opening, farinacious food, fruits and vegetables, and the obstructions, which 
your doctors have mistaken for that disease, will in due time disappear. 

Lrucorruaa.—Mrs. C, A. D., Ilinois.—Exhaustion from over-excite- 
ment or great exertion is often the cause of a slight prolapsus uteri, and 
this is always attended with considerable leucorrhea. Frequent hip- 
baths, the abdominal eompress, and vaginal injections are indicated. 





AstuMatic FROM Inrancy.—E. C. D., Prospect, Pa.—When colds 
continue for several months, and are attended with more or less expectora- 
tion, distress in the chest or about the shoulders, there is reason to fear 
the approach of consumption, to prevent which the gencral health should 
be at once attended to, and the plan of treatment adopted as detailed in 
the Hydropathic Encyclopedia, vol. 2, page 154 to 166, 

Acur Caxr,—M,. M., Richland.—This affection often follows protracted 
intermittents, and 1s probably the trouble you are now experiencing. To 
reduce it requires the pack perseveringly, occasional hip-baths, the wet 
girdle a part of the time, and a very abstemious and rigidly simple diet. 

RaeuMatism AND Cararru.—. B. T., Moriah, N. J.—Take the 
pack-sheet for an hour, followed by the dripping-sheet tri-weekly; wear 
a wet bandage on the affected thigh, and live on a simple vegetable diet. 

Cararact.—A. W. D., Mifflintown, Pa.—It is utterly impossible to 
tell, except by personal examination, the exact nature of the affection you 
mention, or the probability of relief from a surgical operation. From 
your aceount our presumption would be that the case is incurable. 


Book Putices. 


BOOKS WHICH QUICKEN THE INTELLIGENCE OF YOUTH, DELIGHT AGE, 
DECORATE PROSPERITY, SHELTER AND SOLACE US IN ADVERSITY, BRING 
ENJOYMENT AT HOME, BEFRIEND US OUT OF DOORS, PASS THE NIGHT 
WITH US, TRAVEL WITH US, GO ENTO THE COUNTRY WITH Us.—Cicero. 











Tuoveurs anp Srorizs on Tosacco—For American Lads ; 
or, Uncle Toby’s anti-'Tobacco advice to his nephew, BILLY 
Bruck. 18mo.,179 pp. Tlustrated. Boston : Published 
for the author. New York: For sale by FOWLERS AND 
Weuts. Price 25 cents.—Postage 5 cents. 


Never did man engage in a more needed reform, or under- 
take a mofe thankless task, than to reform the filthy, dis- 
gusting habits of those persons who have polluted themselves 
with this abominable narcotic, Tobacco, 

We have spent much valuable time, some money, and a 
large amount of patience, in earnest endeavors to dissuade 
our erring brothers from this habit. "We have done more 
than this, We have held the habit up to public ridicule and 
contempt through our publications, and, in several instances, 
lost subscribers for so doing. Thus sacrificing patronage in 
this labor for reform. But we now have a co-laborer, in the 
shape of a good book, which we commend to ‘‘the whole 
world,” and all other Tobacco chewers, 
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The book contains several amusing Illustrations, and Let- 
ters from Horace Mann, Rev. Mr. Channing, Neal Dow, Rev. 
Mr. Kirk, Orin Fowler, P. T. Barnum, Gerritt Smith, Rev. 
Geo. Trask, and other distinguished men. We shall be glad 
to supply orders to any extent for ‘* Thoughts on Tobacco.” 


Tne Naro_ron Dynasty; or, A History or THE Bona- 
PARTE Famity.—By the Berkeley Men. Published by 
Cornisu, Lamport & Co., New York. 


They boldly assert, that scarcely a generation has passed 
away since the death of Napoleon, and his name and his 
history are familiarly known to more men, to-day, than 
Cesar’s. This sounds rash; and itis startling, but it is true. 
There is no tract of human history that is crowded with so 
many brilliant and grand events as that which was trod by 
Napoleon. He strode over the face of the earth with more 
majesty and grandeur than any human being who has ever 
stepped uponit. It has been conceded on all hands that his 
history is the most wonderful that we find in the annals of 
the race. Whateverhe laid his hand on [except his exploits 
at Waterloo] seemed to have been specially committed to 
him by the destiny that governs great generals, Other men 
have risen and mounted brilliantly up the steeps of fame, but 
they have never flown to those glittering eminences with the 
lightning rapidity and irresistible power with which this 
genius of the mundane world went. It is precisely in the 
spirit of these remarks we have now made that the Berkeley 
men have written this book, It is the first book, too, we have 
ever seen on this subject that was ever conceived in sucha 
spirit. The whole work bristles with enthusiasm. Whoever 
the men or the man may be that wrote it, he or they must 
have been deeply penetrated with the emotions and sensibil- 
ities which Napoleon’s history and achievements stir up in 
the minds of the generous, the brave, and the heroic, or they 
could not have written as they have. It will not do to meas- 
ure Napoleon Bonaparte by any common standard that might 
be applied to ordinary men—he was not a common man. The 
wing of his genius took a higher and sublimer flight than 
any other being that has lived. What would be hyper- 
bolic owtve and extravagant in the delineation of any other 
character, is only historic verity when Napoleon is the sub- 
ject. Although,in the eighteen biographies which make up 
this volume, Napoleon is only one, it is of course the most 
prominent in the group, and yet it is of necessity brief. It 
extends over scarcely one hundred and fifty pages, but it con- 
stitutes the most complete full-length portrait of the Hero 
of Austerlitz that we have ever seen. Itis followed by avery 
graceful and touching life of Josephine, and then in succes- 


sion, Come ali the brothers and sisters of the Emperor, while | 


the book closes with a very brilliant life of Louis Napoleon, 
the self-constituted President of the French Republic. 

The Napoleon Dynasty is published in the octavo form, 
with 624 pages, and twenty-two portraits of the members of 
the family. A large amount of new and interesting infor- 
mation in regard to the various members of the Bonaparte 
family is introduced, particularly in illustration of the Ameri- 
ean history of those members of the family who have resided 
in the United States. 


Lypta: A Wom4n’s Boox. By Mrs. Newron CrosLanp, 
author of “ Partners for Life,” “ Toil and Trial,” &c. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed and Fields. 


We know not why this should be called a ‘*‘ Woman’s 
Book.’’ It betrays no deeper insight into that vexed problem, 
a woman’s heart, than a man may be supposed to possess. 
Nor has the story, that we can see, any stronger bearing 
upon woman’s interests and happiness than upon man’s. 
If it be true that the phases of life which the author depicts 
“are regarded from the woman’s point of view,” then we 
must think there is no such great distance between the 
points of observation of a man and woman as she would fain 
make us believe. . 

Some one has said that “there exists a free-masonry 
among women,” a sort of intuitive perception of each other's 
motives and springs of action, which furnishes a clue to guide 
through the labyrinthine windings of each j other’s hearts. 
We do not believe this, nor that a woman necessarily and by 
virtue of her womanhood, has any clearer intuitions with 
regard to her own sex than a man may have. This may be 
a little heterodox— t we cannot help believing that ‘‘ sex 
in souls’’ is more the result of education than of any natural 
distinction imposed by the Creator. 

However that may be, Mrs. Crosland has, we think, suc- 
ceeded better in describing in the person of Mark Bowring, 
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the character of one whom “a good woman would consider a 
good man,” than in painting the portrait of a true woman. 

Of the other individuals who play their part in the story, 
we will say afew words. Mr. Bowring is an indifferent old 
country gentleman, with, we had almost said, no character 
at all. He allows himself to be prejudiced by Charlton 
Ridley, a handsome villain, the accepted lover of his daughter, 
againgt his only son, Mark, who we think became very 
nearly what his dying mother wished him to be, * what a 
good woman would call a good man.’ 

We cannot agree with the London Critic in thinking that 
Lydia, the heroine, “is an exquisite portrait of a true 
woman.’? She seems to us a very weak and insincere 
woman, with good. enough natural impulses which her 
tyrannical lover takes good care she shall never act out. 

The Greysons aré good, pleasant people, and gentle Ruth 
Armitage is quite lovable. 

There are dark scenes of guilt portrayed in the book, in 
which Charlton Ridley and his maneuvering mother figure 
largely. ‘The simplicity, innocence, and purity of the lives 
of the Greysons, Mark Bowring, and his gentle Ruth, con- 
trast finely with the evil machinations of this mother and 
her son. 

Mrs, Crosland is perhaps better known in this country by 
her maiden name, Camilla Toulmin. She is a poetess, and 
in that character has contributed frequently tu the pages of 
the foreign magazines. 


Tue Heir or Wast-Waytanp. A Tale. By Mary Howirr. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 


Here we have another of Mary Howitt’s charming stories, 
by means of which she has won her way into thousands of 
hearts and homes, and made her name familiar as household 
words. She can never write too much, while she continues 
to write as she has done. There is a healthy moral tone in 
all she writes, which makes her books safe reading for the 
young; and so.attractive and interesting are her stories, that 
many a lesson of wisdom and truth sinks deep into the heart 
of the reader while he is only conscious of being entertained. 

The Heir of Wast-Wayland isa longer, insome respects a 
more pretending tale than most others she has written. But 
the impress of gentle Mary Howitt’s spirit is plain upon it, 
and the characters of good “Christic o’ Lily-garth,” and 
“the maister,’? noble William Elworthy and his gifted wife 
are such as she loves to draw. There are other characters in 
the story equally true to the life; Mrs, Dutton, a pattern of 
sisterly affection so long as there was a hope of her one day 
becoming mistress of Wast-Wayland and heir to the property 
of her brother-in-law ; noble Mr. Derwent, and even wretched 
Isabel Garr, are not without their prototypes. It is a pleasant 
story, and like all Mary Howitt’s stories, it will be widely 
read. 


Tue Narionat Portrait Gauurry of distinguished-Ameri- 
cans, with Biographical Sketches; containing upwards of 
one hundred and twenty engraved Portraits of the most 
eminent persons who have occupied a place in the History 
of the United States. Witit1am Terry, No. 113 Nassau 
street, New York, Publishers’ agent. 


In their prospectus the publishers say :— 

The portraits are executed on steel, by the best artists, and 
from the most esteemed likenesses known, or extant; and 
each portrait accompanied by a concise, authentic, and char- 
acteristic Biographical Sketch of the individual: in the pre- 
paration of which, the work has been aided by the ablest 
writers in the country: and recourse has been had invariably 
to the most competent and unequivocal authorities in the 
statement of facts. This work is now publishing in num- 
bers, at twenty-five cents each; the whole to be completed 
in forty numbers, making four handsome volumes, bound in 
two. Peraons remitting the subscription price, Ten Dollars, 
will have a copy of the work sent to them regularly by mail. 


An Exposition Or VIEWS RESPECTING THE PRINCIPAL 
Facts, Causes, AND PECULIARITIES , INVOLVED IN SPIRIT 
MANIFESTATIONS: together with interesting Phenomenal 
Statements and Communications. By Apin BaLttov 1 
vol. large 18mo , pp. 256, Price by mail 62 cents, New 
York. For sale by FowLers anp WELLS 


Of the integrity and truthfulness of this well-known au- 
thor, there can be no doubt; but is his judgment reliable, are 
his deductions and conclusions correct? To fortify his posi- 
tions he quotes Scripture thus :— 


‘If a spirit or an angel hath spoken to him, let us not 
fight against God.” ‘¢ Are they not all ministering spirits 2”? 
‘: Believe not every spirit, but try the spirits whether they 
be of God,” 
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In a well-written preface, the author gives his reasons for 


presenting this book to the public. Of several we quote but 
two. } 


_Ist. “‘ Because he deems the subject worthy of serious con- 
sideration, and desires to aid in commending it to public at- 
tention. 2d. Because he sees the extremes into which over- 
credulous believers on one side, and pertinacious skeptics on 
the other, are running, and desires to guard honest minds 
against all rash and wholesale conclusions,” 


Mr. B. belongs to that class of radical reformers who act 
and think for themselves, quite independent of others. 





Tue Masrer Buiuper; or, Lire at A TRADE. 
Ketioee Lux. 
FIELD, 


By Day 
12mo. pp. 322. New York: J. 8S. Rep- 


A charming book for young men, who are fond of tracing 
the lives of men, from “the cradle to the grave,” through all 
the phases and spheres which they must pass during a life 
of usefulness, prosperity, and happiness. . 

Our author begins with the foundling, and follows him on— 
on—over a most romantic route, stopping only to take breath, 
and relate, under chapters, with the following titles, what 
transpired: The Foundling’s Home—Lights and Shadows— 
The Sewing Bee—The Grief of Griefs—General Training— 
Parson Dilworth’s Sermon—Beginning to Build—The Read- 
ing Cirele—Falling and Rising—The Feast of May—The 
Final Affiance—Home, Sweet Home—The Bow in the Cloud 
—The Sacred Supper—Spring Birds, or Snow Birds—Tri- 
umph of Virtue—The Wedding, and so-forth, all of which 
we pronounce excellent. Day K. Lex is an author of deci- 
ded talent. He wiil yet shine in the literary world. But we 
must bring him down out of the ethereal elements of imagin- 
ation, and put him into the field of actuality, utility, and 
business, We need to cultivate such writers for the practi- 
cal affairs of life, rather than for fancy purposes. 





Men or Tue Time; or, Skercurs or Living NoraBues. 
1 vol. 12mo., pp. 564. New York: J. S. Repriep. 


We have here a Biographical Dictionary, with the names 
of some eight hundred and sixty persons, mostly Euro- 
peans, who have made themselves known as authors, art- 
ists, composers, divines, dramatists, novelists, poets, travel- 
lers, warriors, etc., etc., making a very desirable book of 
reference. 

We regret the omission of the names of many distinguish- 
ed living Americans. Surely, there are hundreds of them far 
more worthy of a place ina work of such pretensions, than 
we find in it; while not a few of the foreign names are 
wholly unknown in this realm, and are, therefore, of no in- 
terest to us. When shall we have a work covering, no 
matter how briefly, the biographies of distinguished AMERI- 
cans, both living anddead? Such a work would be desired 
by almost every American citizen. Who will bring it out? 
BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATIS- 
TicaL Socirty. Vol. 1, forthe year 1852. New York: 
Published for the Society by G. P. Purnam 


An octavo pamphlet, with eighty pages of descriptive mat- 
ter, and a Map of.the Rerusuic of Paraguay, including the 
History, Productions and Trade of that interesting country. 
This Society promises to become most useful and important 
to all classes of our people; eliciting, as it will, the do- 
operation of travellers, missionaries, and others, with a view 
of extending a knowledge of the geography of the globe. 
Hon. Grorex Bancrory, President ; Josuua Leavirt, Libra- 
rian. 


American Wuie Revirw, for September. Cuampion Bis- 
SEL, publisher, No. 120 Nassau street— 


Contains Portraits of Hon. William A. Graham, Whig 
candidate for Vice- President, and Hon. George Ashman, of 
Massachusetts, with articles on Movements of the Enemy ; 
The Fisheries ; The Intelligence and Passions of Animals ; 
Bleak House, Charles Dickens and the Copyright, and so- 
forth. It is published monthly, at $3 a year. 





Udurctigements. 


A limited space of this Journal will be given to advertise- 
ments, on the following terms: For a full page, one month, 
$50. For one column, $18. For half a column, $10. For 
less than half a column, twenty-five cents a line. 

At these rates, the smallest advertisement amounts to Jess 
than one cent a line for EVERY THOUSAND COPIES of the 
Journal, our Edition being never less than 40,000 copies. 
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Mew are every year learning how to live without renting their stomachs 
to apothecaries, and also how to mould and govern their own minds and 
those of their children with less interference from whips and constables. 


Trutn, like the lightning, must have free course, or it will make one, 
and it ia the part of wisdom to open our vision upon the wide empire of 
truth without fear of new light or regret for old errors, 


Tue cars and steamers of reform are onward, freighted with the noblest 
impulses of humanity, while self-wise conservative bigotry is wind-bound 
in the old sloop, or making the snail’s progress m the antiquated stage- 
coach of obsolete ideas, May the current year yield a harvest of good to 
mankind, such as the world has never yet seen,.—PHRENOLOGICAL ALMA-~ 
wac For 1853. 
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GLIMPSES OF POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY. 


A FEW WORDS IN CONCLUSION. 
BY IT. L. NICHOLS, M.D. 


I saxx still write for the Journal, more perhaps 
than ever, for I would not willingly leave so wide a field 
of usefulness ; but I shall write on various subjects, 
equally interesting, equally important, and often, it 
may be thought, of more practical utility. 

I am under the necessity of bringing these ran- 
dom sketches to a close, on account of engagements 
which demand all my time, and will taskall my ener- 
gies. I have a book to finish, now nearly ready, and 
on the first day of this month commences my third 
course of the Lectures of the American Hydropathic 
Institute. 

This book, I wish here to say, is such an exposition 
of Physiology, and its collateral and consequential 
sciences, as has not yet been written. It is too full of 
truth to publish to the world, and I shall, therefore, 
only furnish it to those who want it. It is not a book 
for the centre-table, or the counter, but for the closet. 
It isa pearl I would not willingly see cast before swine. 
I have chosen for it a significant title, Wsoreric AN- 
THROPOLOGY. It will be sent, by mail, only to those 
who expressly desire it. (See note next page.) 

I have neither the wish nor the expectation to su- 
persede other works on Water-Cure. The Hydropathic 
Encyclopedia, last year adopted as a class-book in our 
Institute, has a sterling value, a comprehensiveness of 
plan, and a thoroughness of execution, which make 
it invaluable as a guide in science and practice. This 
work should be in the possession of every student, and 
every practical Hydropathist. The entire Water-Cure 
Library is made up of works of great value, such as 
those can best estimate, who have pored over the med- 
ical libraries which contain ‘‘ the accumulated wisdom 
of two thousand years.” 

And now, in these last words, while Iam speaking 
of books, let me invite the attention of the studious 
reader to one more: a book more interesting than 
Robinson Crusoe to the boy just entering his teens ; 
more wonderful than the various adventures of Sinbad 
the Sailor ; and more important in its facts, and its 
deductions, than any book of modern date, or within 
the reach of most of my readers. I mean O. 8. Fow- 
ler’s work on Hereditary Descent. It embodies a mass 
of facts bearing on human destiny, collected with great 
research, and of the highest possible interest and 
value. 

This subject introduces, as well as in any other way, 
what I have to say in this brief article upon the func- 
tions of man. All books of Physiology, so far as I 
have examined them, are dry, hard, mechanical, or 
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chemical, without soul, or passion, or depth of intui- 
tion. The popular works are usually shallow in mat- 
ter, and involved in method. The best popular work 
I know of is that of Southwood Smith, which has not 
been republished in this country. A great popular work 
of General, Comparative, and Human Physiology, has 
yet, so far as I have seen, to be written. 


In the work now in press, to which I have alluded, 
I divide the functions of man into three series—the or- 
ganic or vegetative, the animal or sensitive, and the 
generative. In accordance with the pressing needs 
which everywhere exist, I have devoted much the 
largest space to the laws and action of the last named 
function. It combines in itself the highest powers of 
both the other series. It involves the perfected pow- 
ers of the human body, and the highest and deepest 
passions of the human soul. Connected with the hap- 
piness of the individual, it is still more important to 
the destiny of the race. It has more to do with the 
health of man, it enters more into the causes of dis- 
ease, it is more comprehensively involved in the great 
problem of his social relations, than any other branch 
of human Physiology; but it cannot be treated of here, 
and as it has generally been treated, it had much bet- 
ter have been let alone. 


For the most part, the books written upon the gen- 
erative function have been false in science, absurd in 
philosophy, mischievous in morals, and mercenary in 
their motives. In nine cases out of ten, they are the 
advertising medium of some specious quack, and mean 
— ‘Come to me and be cured.’”’ There are dozens in 
this city of New York, who attract victims from all 
parts of the country, and who plunder them to the 
tune of two or three hundred dollars apiece, with no 
good result, but often with great evil,and each of these 
medical pirates has written, or at least published a 
book or books, while others have been hired to write 
for him. Sometimes it is practice that is wanted— 
sometimes letters of consultation, sometimes a medi- 
cine is to be sold; but in almost every case there is 
some kind of deceit and plunder at the end of it. 

From these strictures, the earnest, and in many re- 
spects excellent works of Mr. O. S. Fowler, are entire 
exceptions. He makes no pretensions to being a phy- 
sician, and if any one goes to him for advice, he need 
not fear to be robbed. I say this, of course, on my own 
responsibility, and without the knowledge of Mr. 
Fowler, but in simple justice to some of -his valuable 
contributions to the literature of reform. 

In writing this series of Physiological papers for the 
Journal, I have been continually impressed with the 
necessity of saying, in some way, what I wish to say 
of the functions of man, and especially of the procrea- 
tive function, and its relations to mind and body, 
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health and disease, society and the individual. But I 
cannot say it here; nor can I feel the necessary free- 
dom to say it in any book which is to be published in 
the ordinary way. I have, therefore, done what I con- 
ceived to be best; I have written a book with all the 
frankness of a private and confidential letter to a pa- 
tient, and as such, in every case, do I wish to have my 
work considered. There is in it no “‘come and be 
cured.’”’? For the past two years we have refused twice 
as many patients as we have received. We feel that 
our work is much more to educate than to cure. 

Much of this is in conclusion, and in apology. I 
have done in these papers what I could, at odd hours, 
and without regular plan or consecutive effort. Ihave 
given the student in human nature some hints which 
he may improve to advantage. I have ventured to 
turn the light of a great central and positive science 
upon the mysteries which all men, who dare to think, 
are seeking to penetrate. Ido not claim to understand 
all the mysteries of life, nor fully to comprehend its 
laws. [am an humble seeker after truth; but Iam not 
afraid to accept it when it is found, nor to live in ac- 
cordance with it, so far as truth may be made to har- 
monize with social discords. 

There is one idea, which now, before I close, I wish 
to impress upon the mind of the reader. It is, that 
nature is full of harmonies; every part agreeing with 
every other. God is perfect harmony in himself, and 
in all his expressions and relations. ‘The universe is 
the expression of his wisdom, and his love. Man is 
the highest expression that we know. His true being 
and his true life must be in harmony with God and the 
universe. It follows that all nature, including human 
nature, is governed by a law of universal analogy. All 
science is to be studied with this law in our minds. 
Every fact is related to every other fact. No being is 
isolated. If we know any one thing in the universe, 
jn itself and in its relations, we know the entire uni- 
verse. If we can comprehend an atom, we can com- 
prehend the Deity. [Port Chester, NV. Y. 
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* Esoteric AniunoroLocy. By T. L. Nichols, M. D., Pori Chester, 
N.Y. A pocket volume of 400 pages, with nearly 100 engravings. A 
comprehensive and confidential treatise on the structure, functicns, and in- 
timate relations of men and women; the conditions of health, physical, so- 
cial and passional ; the true causes and real nature of disease, and the best 
meansof cure. This book is nct intended for the public, Lut is strictly 
private and professional. It will be sent, free of postage, on the receipt of 
one dollar, by the author, and no genuine copy can be procured in any 
other manner. 








EXPERIENCE IN WATER-CURE. 


BY REY. JOSEPH SCOTT, 
Reetor of tho Parish of Dunbar, Canada East. 


[New converts are usually somewhat extravagant 
in the use of language when relating their own per- 
sonal experience, and old stagers smile at their zeal- 
ous narration. The following from a clergyman, an 
accidental convert, will serve to inspire those not yet 
fully initiated into the glorious principles which we 
are now developing. The reverend gentleman will in 
future without doubt preach as well as practise Hy- 
dropathy.—Kps. ] 


GENTLEMEN :—If your philanthropic benevolence 
will allow me, I would, through the medium of your 
widely circulating Journal, proclaim to the thousands 
of our fellow-men, whose lives are not only wasted, 
but almost rendered a curse by the effects of painful 
and destroying disease, from which they know not 
whither to turn for alleviation ; I say I would pro- 
claim to such, by what simple means I have found the 
most astonishing relief, and have, in a few weeks, 
been brought from a state of extreme feebleness and 
most acute suffering, to comparative strength and 
comfort. 

T have been for many years an inveterate dyspeptic, 
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from which cause I have suffered all the numberless 
ills of which, in this age and country, there is, unhap- 
pily, so wide an experience ; besides having been, at 
several different times, prostrated by attacks of severe 
inflammatory rheumatism. In the early part of No- 
yember last, in consequence of a severe cold, J sup- 
pose, I was seized with a profuse hemorrhage of blocd 
from the bowels, which continued, at intervals, during 
nearly five months, and until I was almost exsangui- 
nated, and rendered utterly unable to discharge my 
ordinary duties, or even to walk about my house. I 
believe I was favored with as careful and skilful medi- 
cal counsel as the country affords ; and, acting upon 
the advice of several physicians, I came to this city 
about the middle of last month, for the purpose of get- 
ting a passage for a short sea voyage. But, unhappi- 
ly, as -we should ordinarily say, while | was on my 
journey here, inflamed hemorrhoids came upon me 
with such severity, that, upon consulting one or two 
eminent physicians in the city, I was assured it would 
be madness in me to think of going to sea. 

By the urgent recommendation of a friend, resident 
here, I visited Dr. Wellington’s Water-Cure Institu- 
tion, and placed myself under his treatment. He 
told me he fully believed a good effect would soon be 
manifest ; but that my sufferings were so acute, that 
he dared not excite in me too sanguine expectations 
of immediate relief. It was a piece of caution on the 
part of the doctor towards me, which was certainly 
quite superfinous ; for I had hitherto learned nothing 
of Hydropathy beyond the name; and having regard- 
ed it only as one of the thousand humbugs of the day, 
my anticipations of good were by no means so ardent 
as that I should have been much disappointed, if it 
had proved, in the end, an entire failure. But the ex- 
perience of a few days induced me charitably to hope. 
In ten days the hemorrhoids had nearly disappeared : 
the inflammation was gone ; and the greatest difficul- 
ty I experienced was in restraining, within due 
bounds, a newly awakened appetite, the indulgence 
of which, the doctor assures me, retards the progress 
of my cure. During the last previous eight months, I 
had not been able to walk the extent of two miles ; 
and, almost loathing food, everything which I took in 
that character distressed me beyond measure. Dur- 
ing the last week, Iam sure I shall not exaggerate if 
I say, I have walked upon an average five miles a 
day; and almost from the first commencement of the 
treatment, I have eaten freely of the good things with 
which the doctor’s table is provided, and I have not 
once sensibly suffered on account of it. I find the 
whole habit of my system undergoing a rapid, and 
most favorable change; and were it possible for me to 
remain, and continue the treatment for two or three 
months longer, I have the fullest confidence that, by 
the blessing of God, I should become physically re- 
newed. 

Thus much I have experienced in my own person. 
T have also, in the same time, been an eye-witness to 
the most surprising efficacy of the water treatment in 
the case of several other patients who were present in 
the establishment. Two aggravated cases of dysen- 
tery, complicated with serious disease of the lungs, 
one of whom had profuse hemorrhage of blood from 

that organ, had been a few days under treatment when 
T entered the institution. Emaciated and enfeebled as 
they were, with such active disease upon them, I had 
no faith on their behalf. But several days ago, to my 
astonishment, they left us in a state of the most hope- 
ful convalescence, the dysentery entirely cured. A 
young lady entered the institution immediately after 
myself, whose short, hacking cough I regarded as a 
too certain foreboding of a speedy and fatal termina- 
tion of a pulmonary inflammation ;—but in less than 
ten days after the treatment had commenced, although 
her difficulty was of more than a year’s standing, the 
alarming symptoms disappeared ; and I have now no 
doubt of her recovery, if she continues the treatment 
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for a time. A man came in, one day, who told me 
that he had just been carried through a course of 
small-pox by Dr. W.; that he had not been con- 
fined to his bed, a single day, by the disease ; and 
though he had been covered from head to foot with 
pustules, there was then no appearance of his having 
suffered from that disease, except from a few scabs re- 
maining upon his hands. I learned that a lady had 
bad her accouchement in the house but a day or two 
before I became an inmate ; and to my astonishment, 
she was at the family table in three days after, riding 
out, from that time, every day. 

His treatment of a case of bronchitis has come un- 
der my observation, in which he succeeded beyond 
the expectation of all. Ihave seen a lady who, from 
over-exertion, was taken with hemorrhage of blood 
from the lungs, with violent palpitation of the heart, 
and a high fever ; all of which were immediately sub- 
dued by Dr. Wellington’s water treatment. A second 
attack, brought on by fright, was treated with the 
same success, and she is now fast recovering. All 
these cases, with their results, have come under my 
own observation ; learning particulars of them 'from 
day to day, as they have occurred and progressed ; 
and taking them in connection with what I have ex- 
perienced in my own person, can any one fairly charge 
me with credulity, or with an unreasonable readiness 
to embrace a novelty, when I say that I have come to 
a high opinion of the efficacy of the Water-cure treat- 
ment? It is true the evidence before me has been all 
on one side :—for I have not seen a single person who 
was under the care of Dr. W. who was not most mani- 
festly improving in health. And there is in the sys- 
tem neither emetic, nor bolus, nor blister--it only 
makes use of water in a variety of modes of applica- 
tion, and of different temperatures, and a rational, 
though certainly to me, most agreeable diet. 

In my opinion, there cannot fairly be drawn any 
comparison between the value of health and of money, 
and therefore I cannot tell how much I prize what I 
have learned here of the culinary art,—an art by 
which they render the simplest, as well as the richest 
of vegetables, most grateful to the palate, without the 
aid of any of those pungent condiments which, though 
so pernicious, have hitherto been deemed essential ; 
and by which they compound a variety of all kinds ot 
pies and puddings, making them short and smooth 
enough for an epicure, but still imnoxious to the most 
delicate and feeble stomach. But [ am afraid the peo- 
ple will think me mad with enthusiasm in favor of the 
Water-cure, and I dare only add an earnest solicitation 
to all who are suffering from the effects of painful or 
wasting disease to resort to a Water-cure institution 
and get for themselves the truth of my happy experi- 
ence. 


[What say our friends, the Allopaths, to this? It 
Was a cunning device in them, when they found this 
patient sinking on their hands, to get him off to sea, 
where, should he die, they would not be held responsi- 
ble. But special providence (perhaps) placed this di- 
vine into the hands of a Hydropath, who proved him- 
self a physical saviour. ] 
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BILIOUS REMITTENT FEVER—CHOLERA. 


BY ¥. B. CALKINS, M.D. © 


[Facts in Water-cure, coming from regularly edu- 
cated M. D.’s, have a force which cannot be resisted ; 
for, by their own showing, we are on the right side of 
this question, and shall ultimately either drive them 
from the field, or bring them to adopt the Hydropathic 
practice. Here is a confession which speaks no less 
eloquently for the integrity of the writer than truth- 
fully for the superiority of the Water-cure over drug 
medication. ] 
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Messrs. Eprtors :--Having been regularly educa- 
ted, at a Medical College in New England, and hav- 
ing practised for five years, according to doctrines 
there taught, for the removal of disease from the hu- 
man system, I cannot but contrast my former experi- 
ence with that of one year’s practice in Hydropathy. 

About one year ago Lhad placed in my hands a 
few copies of your Water-Cure Journal, which I grate- 
fully accepted : as coming from a friend who had long 
since abandoned the Allopathic ranks for that of 
Homeeopathy, and who had recently embraced the prin- 
ciples of Hydropathy in preference to either, I felt a 
desire to peruse them, but had no confidence in the 
doctrines which they promulgated. I thought “ water 
was good in its place,’ and in fact one of our remedial 
agents, and that it was our privilege to use it when 
we pleased, and that we did use it about as much 
as it should be used. To make it supply the 
place of drugs altogether, was fanatical enthusiasm. 
But I read the Journals and thought, and the more I 
thought, the less my prejudice. I began to think the 
reasoning philosophical. I wished to know more of 
the water humbug, as I had been disposed to look at 
it. All the work I could obtain at that time was 
‘‘ Hydropathy for the People, by Trall,”’ which I read. 
About this time, I had a bad case of Bilious Remittent, 
a fever common with us at this season of the year. I 
had applied my remedies faithfully for several days, 
but still the fever kept fevering ; and there was also 
a great deal of local congestion. I said to the nurse, 
‘Did you ever see the application of the water treat- 
ment?’ She replied she had, in the case of her hus- 
band, which had good success. I then resolved to try 
it, and did so, with a very happy result ; since which 
time, I have used very few drugs. 

I might relate many cases in which the astonishing 
effects of water-cure were made apparent, but will for- 
- bear relating but one more, which may be interesting 
to your readers. 

I was called at two o’clock at night to attend Mrs. 
E——, a very respectable lady of English birth, fifty- 
nine years old, whom I found in an advanced stage of 
Cholera. Copious discharges from the stomach and 
bowels had taken place, of a watery character. The 
extremities of the patient were cold and pulseless ; vi- 
olent cramping of the legs, at short intervals; a wild 
cadaverous look, in what is usually termed the stage 
of collapse. In fact, to all appearance, death was 
about to close the scene. 

The family, who were in the habit of using Homeeo- 
pathic remedies, had tried them ; but as the patient 
sunk so rapidly, they despaired of her recovery. One 
of the attendants remarked that it seemed that she 
was rubbing a corpse. Having confidence in nothing 
but Hydropathy, I ventured to try it, but with very 
little hope. Lat first applied a cold wet girdle to the 
abdomen, and prepared a pack, into which the patient 
was enveloped for an hour, with a jug of hot water to 
the feet. The cramping soon ceased, the extremities 
became warm, and the pulse was discoverable at the 
wrists. After being unpacked, the patient was 
sponged over with tepid water, and then wrapped in 
flannels, and rested quietly for several minutes. From 
that time, I considered her convalescent. Injections, 
wet girdle, and ablutions were continued for several 

days. She is now nearly well, after a lapse of two 
weeks. 

To me, who had seen cholera patients rapidly expire 
under drug treatment, the recovery was a great tri- 
umph for Hydropathy, and no less so to the friends of 
the patient. Mr. E—— had died two years before with 

cholera ; since which time, the family had lost confi- 
dence in Allopathy. A lady has also just died in this 
town, of cholera, treated with drugs. Such results 
will open the eyes of people to a system of reform. 
Prejudice, the great barrier of all progress, will be 
removed, and men will search for Truth. May we not 
hope that the achievements of water, the purest gift 
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; of Divine Goodness, will soon be heard on every side, 
} and re-echoed from mountain to valley, and river to 
; sea,—and let our response be, “‘ God speed the right.” 
[Lishon, Wis. 
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WATER-CURE FOR EGYPTIAN OPHTHALMIA. 


BY DR. W. A. ALCOTT. 


Mr. Epiror :—I am not a Water-Cure man, in the 
fullest sense of the term, as your readers already 
> know; and yet few men have higher hopes and ex- 
; pectations of cold water than myself. There are many 
respectable men engaged in what is called the Water- 
Cure ; but there has seemed to me a greater number 
who are among the veriest humbugs I have known. 
B 
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ut as Tlove to render to all their due, I will give a 
fact, of which Water-Cure may make what she pleases. 


You have some knowledge of the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal—that while its editor was in 
Egypt a year or two since, came out aslant against 
Hydropathy, by saying it was dangerous to use cold 
water, sick or well, more than two or three times a 
week, lest we should wash off the sebaceous matter! 
The reader should know, by the way, that it was not 
Dr. Smith, the principal editor, who said this, but 
; Somebody of less sense than he, that “‘ held the bag ”’ 
in his absence. Still the Journal practically endorsed 
the protest. 

Within a short time the editor, Dr. Smith, has come 
out in a very interesting book of nearly 400 pages, en- 
titled ‘“‘A Pilgrimage to Egypt.” It is a book which 
those who have any leisure for miscellaneous reading 
should procure andexamine. They will find in it many 
old things told over for the hundredth time in a 
sprightly manner, and not afew things entirely new— 
at least to me. 

Among the new things, is a new method of treating 
the Egyptian Ophthalmia—new, I mean, to the medi- 
cal profession in the Eastern World. Dr. Smith con- 
demns the old practice entirely, leeches and all, and 
—gentle reader, will you believe it ?—substitutes there- 
for the pure cold water treatment. But lest you should 
not believe me, I will introduce you to the good doctor 
himself : 

“The physicians of Egypt sometimes deplete very 


is found in the multitude of blind men, women, and 
children, throughout all the nomes and provinces of 
that peculiar country. When leeches—the usual pre- 
liminary course—are applied, I have observed that no 
’ reduction of inflammation follows. 

“Our dragoman, on a particular occasion, had fear- 
; 
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ful indications of an acute attack of Ophthalmia. He 
was urged to bathe his eyes frequently in cold water, 
and to sleep with a pledget over them kept saturated 
with it. 
objected, and brought up the false notion that nobody 

dare apply water under such and such circumstances, 
which he mentioned. But I insisted; and on the sec- 
ond day, it was our happiness to perceive a favorable 
change ; and within a week, he perfectly recovered. 

““A second case came under my care, in a person 
connected with a public office in Cairo, who had un- 
mistakable premonition of an attack. He was urged 
to the same course of treatment. He too had his 
whims and prejudices to contend with ; but the fear 
of becoming blind secured the use of water, and a 
speedy restoration followed.” 

The doctor thus meets an objection that he foresees 
will be brought against his views : 

“ The exemption of the Bedouins from Ophthalmia 
may perhaps be considered as opposed to my theory ; 
for they rarely wash, it being difficult to procure wa- 
ter even to meet the demands of thirst. They, how- 
ever, wipe their faces, and keep the angles of their 
eyelids cleanly ;’’ which he says the rest do not. 





considerably ; but the evidence of their poor success | 
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As I am a pretty strong friend of Hygiene, your 
readers will excuse me if I direct their attention to a 
fact of which Iam reminded by the manner in which 
Dr. Smith meets the aforesaid objection. We, who 
teach the laws of health, are met at every step by ob- 
jections of just about the same depth. For example, 
we plead for daily ablution, as a preventive agent. 
“ Away with your nonsense,” we are told ; ‘ the Irish 
emigrants, glazed in filth, are healthier than we, who 
bathe.” But it is forgotten that these same Irish emi- 
grants are forced, by their circumstances, to obey 
many physiological laws which we neglect—quite 
enough to counterbalance the neelect of cleanliness. 
So in regard to alcohol. ‘‘ There isa man more than 
70 years old, and yet’ he has been a drunkard 40 
years |” it was once said to me. But it was overlooked 
that the man had an iron constitution, rose early, was 
cheerful, ate little, &c. 
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CASES TREATED AT GLEN HAVEN. 


BY JAMES CO. AND L. E. JACKSON. 


Continued from the July number. Case 5. Sciatica, or Rheumatism of the 
Hip Joint. Case 6. Liver Complaint and Dyspepsia. Case 1. Lumbar 
Abscess. 

CouLp skeptics see the transformations of bodily 
condition which human beings are undergoing at the 
various Water-Cures in the Union, their unbelief in 
the power of water to change the character of tissues 
would vanish. 

If a record could be by any possibility of means 
kept, of the persons treated, and the changes from bad 
to good conditions which they undergo, by means of 
water treatment and its adjuncts, and such record be 
laid before the thinking public, the days of drug- 
giving would be at an end. 

As far as opportunity is afforded us, we mean to 
keep such record of our practice, and faithfully and 
truly give it to the public. We shall give no case to 


‘ the readers of the Journal without being ready and 
; willing to give the name of the person treated to any 


person who has the right to inquire of us for the name 


: of such person, and we now proceed to give in some- 


what detailed statement the history of some cases. 
Those who read them may rely on our accuracy, for 
much as we love fame, we love truth and the cause of 
water-cure better. 


CASE V.—SCIATICA, OR RHEUMATISM OF THE HIP- 
JOINT. . 

On the 24th of October, 1851, of a cold damp eve- 
ning, there entered our sitting room a gentleman, and 
a lady on crutches. They had rode twenty-five miles 
that day in a carriage, the lady bolstered on pillows. 


; She was a woman of spare bodily habit, black hair, 
; black eyes and heavy black eyebrows, and a face rather 
To this simple application he strenuously } 


pleasant to look upon. The morning after her arrival 


> we examined her, and satisfied ourselves that she had 


sciatica. She had had the skill of the best physicians 
of the Homeeopathic and Allopathic schools, but with 
no perceptible benefit, and they had given her up, 
pronouncing her disease—some of them—hip-disease. 
Others, rheumatism with consumption. On examina- 
tion of the lungs, we gave it as our opinion that the 
substance of the lungs was untainted, that the distress 
she suffered in that region was sympathetic. We 
found that she could not bear the tenth part of her 
weight on her foot, it creating, at the hip-joint, excru- 
ciating anguish. The limb above the knee-joint was 
smaller than its mate, and below the knee was cold ; 
the foot showed poor circulation. At times the pain 
in the hip-joint would transfer itself to the side oppo- 
site—up and about the region of the heart, when doc- 
tors who had attended her would look wisely and wag 
their heads mysteriously. They were not much to 
blame, for the first time this kind of transfer of the 
pain showed itself to us, it greatly excited our interest. 
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We relieved her without great difficulty by fomenta- 
tions and foot baths. 

This lady remained at Glen Haven eight months— 
after three months left off one crutch, by and bye left 
off the other, and went about our hill-sides in the en- 
joyment of good pedestrian powers. The outline of 
treatment was packs, half-baths, sitz-baths, fomen- 
tations followed by cold ablution of the part affected, 
occasional foot-baths, plenty of exercise, daily injec- 
tions, and rigid unstimulating diet. 








husband it would be difficult to conceive. Whilst they 
live they will bless the Water?Cure. 


NO. VI.—CASE OF LIVER COMPAINT AND DYSPEPSIA. 


This was the case of a man weighing 190 pounds— | 


with a face as red as a cherry, and with the strength 
of an ox. He came to us recommended by a physi- 
cian near the place where he lived, as a gentleman! 
but one whose case was desperate. The difficulty was 


times for thirty minutes, with slight cessations only, 


sicians found it impossible to check. Two or three 


cure could do. 


somuch. But it availed nothing, so we gave him all 
the warm water he wanted, or we could induce him 
to drink. 
ropy mucus, and his flatulence was severer than any 
case we ever saw. After fifteen hours of vomiting, not 
intermitted at any time by an interval of more than 
fifteen minutes, we changed our administration—which 
had consisted of warm water as an emetic—sitz-baths, 
cool and cold, with gentle friction over the bowels and 
dripping sheets—to enemas altogether. We injected 
gallons of water up the rectum—which passed away 


as colorless as when taken, but after four or five hours ° 


it began to be tinged—then colored, and at last black. 
At the end of twenty hours, during which Dr. Jack- 
son, in connection with Dr. Bush, had given him con- 
stant attention, there came from him a substance thick 


like tar about one and a half pints, and about four | 


hours after as much more. It was as black, and of 
the consistency of tar. 
to sleep with a wet abdominal compress on, and in 
the morning we gave him a half-bath at 80°, with 
rice gruel to drink. From that day his course was 
upward. 
—hardness of muscle took place of flabbiness, and in 
seven weeks from the day he entered the Glen, he left 
a redeemed man. The physician who recommended 
him to come here, said in a letter to us after his re- 
turn, ‘‘ Mr. —— is in better health than he has been 
twenty years, and is ‘ singing your praises’ throughout 
all our coasts. It must be admitted that the renoya- 
tion of his health borders on the marvellous.” 


stitution, had worked hard, amassed wealth, and drank 
ardent spirits years agone freely, and up to the time 
he left for Glen Haven had smoked daily anywhere 
between forty and sixty times a day. So he said. 

He had, after he left us, a magnificent ‘crop of 
boils,” which he managed to treat and attend to, and 
is now in “ full swing of life,”’ a wiser and better man. 


CASE VII.—LUMBAR ABSCESS. 


This case is that of a gentleman, yet resident in the 
Glen, but who expects to leave in the course of a 
month for his home in Northern New York. He ar- 
rived at the Glen June 2d, 1852, and when we saw 
him come from the boat to the wharf, we said, “Do 
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The day before » 
she left us she walked nearly five miles, and a happier » 
woman we know not, and a happier man than her 


> dry, but hacking. 
and occasional attacks of vomiting, which he described 5 
as continuing twenty-four hours, and which the phy- ° 


> muscle called glutews" maximus. 


His vomiting ended, he went | 


He had a heavy skin crisis, grew pale-faced 3 
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pre-eminent. 
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people expect water-cure physicians to raise the 
dead?” He was the picture of living death. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that he could walk at all, 
and then only by leaning forward on a stout cane 
could he get one leg before the other. So desperate 
was his case, that not a single person in or about our 
Cure thought for a moment that we; could cure him. 
But so urgent were his entreaties, backed up by those 


: of his wife, that we consented to try, and so examined 


him. He had had fora long time an abscess on the 
right limb, originating in the lumbar region, and find- 
ing its outlet in the thick muscles of the thigh on the 
outside. This had run profusely, and had formed a 


? pipe from the outer edge up back over the hip-joint, 


and so to the seat of the disease. But this was no- 
thing. On the opposite side above the fleshy poste- 
rior parts was great soreness and pain, extending for- 
ward on the point of the hip-bone and down the out- 
side of the thigh, midway to the knee, all the parts 


; were much swollen, and the great muscle constituting 
; the posterior or seat was on the lower edge much 
exhibited in excessive flatulence—gulping wind some- } 


swollen and greatly sensitive. He had a hard cough, 
He sweat like “rain o’nights,” he 
could only lie and sleep with comfort on his face, with 
pillows on his abdomen. He urinated excessively, his 


pulse was up to a hundred most of the time, and no 
times his life had been despaired of, and he left his + 
business and came a thousand miles to see what water- ; 


cheering indication could be found in his case except 
that he was determined to live. O ye poor desponding 


’ sick ones, I wish you could haye seen this poor man, 

We put him under treatment, and in four days he 3 
was taken with one of his “‘ spells of vomiting,” which } 
we tried after a little to check—they exhausting him } 


who at all hazard sought health with such courage 
and such sacrifice, He parted from loving friends 
who mourned him as dead—for the whole neighbor- 


; hood concluded his case, declaring that if we cured 
; him we could perform miracles. 
He threw off his stomach vast quantities of » 


Weill, we put him 
under treatment, and his left side gradually ripened 
an abscess, which broke at the under part of the 
However, before it 
broke, about it and along the outer part of the thigh, 
blood abscesses formed, which we were compelled to 


; open, and out of which from one spoonful to fourth a 


saucer full of blood came. When the abscess on the 
under posterior part broke, it discharged profusely. 
Poor fellow! how through July and August he could 
have lived unless he could have had his baths, is hardly 


- conceivable. We gave him wet sheets, packed him as 


well as we could and let him lie easy, gave him a sitz- 


* bath daily in a tub constructed for the purpose or 


adapted to it, bandagings, foot-baths, &c. We gave 
him rigid diet—keeping him not to variety, but to arti- 
cles few in number and homogeneous in quality. For 


> some time we saw no improvement ; at last it came— 
’ but like Elijah’s cloud in the sky—almost inconsider- 
‘ able. 
great yet gentle friction of the hand and a little cool § 


By the most careful watching, the gentlest 
treatment, and untiring solicitude on our part, and by 
the most manly fortitude, patient endurance and lofty 
faith, this man stands up to-day a saved man, and has 
walked within the last twelve hours nise miles anda 
half, is fleshy, almost entirely free from stiffness of 


* muscle, and will pass anywhere for a healthy man, so 


fleshy and agile is he. O, brothers and sisters, O, 
men and women, O, human kind, cursed and ridden 
by disease, will you never believe? We beseech you 
not to closé your eyes against constantly increasing 


> evidence, and from a great variety of sources of the 
This man had most wretchedly abused a good con- § 


divineness of this way of healing. Read, make inquiries, 


} satisfy yourselves that what the friends of the water- 


cure claim for it is true. For ourselyes—and we pre- 
sume we may speak for our compeers—we challenge 
investigation. We solicit appeal to the person treat- 
ed, in all cases reported by us, for the truth of our 
statements. All we ask is not for ourselves, but for 
the Philosophy we love, for the faith we cherish, for 
the principles which underlie our practice. We may 
have more or less skill. It is of minor consequence to 


the assumption we in common with others of the 3 


“ BROTHERHOOD” set up, that over and above all other 
methods of Healing, the Hydrodathic method stands 
And now, farewell till the next Journal 
















finds its way to your table, when, with God’s blessing 
on us, we will set you thinking again. Meanwhile, 
please to bear in mind that all the renovations we are 
enabled to establish are wrought without the agency 
of one particle of medicine. 

[Glen Haven Water-Cure, 
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CHEMISTRY OF LIFE.—NO. VI. 


BY T. ANTISELL, M.D. 





We have previously shown that pure air or oxygen 
diluted is pre-eminently necessary to support life ; and 
the amount received at each inspiration, as well as 
the alteration which the air has undergone, have been 
indicated. In the words of Lavoisier, it may be said 
that ‘ respiration is nothing more than a slow combus- 
tion of carbon and hydrogen resembling in all re- 
spects that which takes place in a candle or lamp 
which burns ; and that, in this point of view, animals 
which respire are true combustible bodies which burn 
and consume.” We do truly burn away a portion 
of our body every time we breathe ; we give it off in 
the gaseous form, just as the smoke and gases of the 
fire pass up the chimney ; and we are warmed at the 
same time by this burning of our bodies. ‘ In res- 
piration, as in the burning of bodies, it is the air of 
the atmosphere which furnishes the oxygen and the 
caloric ; but, as in respiration, it is the substance of 
the animal itself, as it is the blood, which supplies the 
combustible matter. Did not animals repair habitu- 
ally, by their food, the loss they sustain by respira- 
tion, the lamp would soon be void of oil, and the ani- 
mal would die, as a lamp goes out when its oil is con- 
sumed. The air of heaven is the first source of the fire 
within us. This fire stolen from heaven, this torch 
of Prometheus, does not only present us with an in- 
genious and poetic idea ; itis much rather a faithful 
picture of the operations of nature. We may there- 
fore say with the ancients, that the torch of life is 
lighted when the child begins to breathe, and that it 
is not extinguished until death.’’* 

Food is tothe body what the oil or fat is to the 
lamp ; and the animal has to be fed in proportion to 
rapidity of burning. Where much bodily exertion is 
required, more food is demanded. To those who live 
sedentarily, where the- muscular frame is not called 
into action, less is needful to be supplied. This is a 
physiological fact which ought not to be lost sight of, 
for there is an error on both sides in practice—one 
portion of the community eating more than their easy 
mode of life requires, which leads to a plethoric con- 
dition ; the other portion working laboriously and 
living on Graham bread and water, thus scarcely sup- 
plying the bedy with a sufficiency of nutriment, and 
producing that attenuation of frame which is not com- 
patible with vigorous muscular exercise ; and in cases 
of long-continued sickness, as in fevers, does not al- 
low of any supply being called on to feed the lamp of 
life, when no sustenance can be swallowed by the 
mouth. For lack of stamina, as it is termed, the pa- 
tient sinks, and no amount of artificial stimulus is 
able to prolong existence. 


The food which we take for the purpose of supply- 
ing the waste of our tissues, is thus indirectly the 
source of the heat of the body. The change is pro- 
duced thus: Of food is made blood ; of blood is made 
muscle, fat, and bone ; these latter are gradually re- 
moved by respiration, and produce heat; the body 
loses in form and substance, and an additional supply 
of food is taken to make up the deficiency. 

Food may be defined to be “all ie capable 
of digestion and assimilation in the stomach ;” and 
food is nutritious in proportion as it is easily digested 5 
and assimilated. The articles employed in different 
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/ An animal cannot then create his food. 
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countries for the support of animal life are almost in- 
finitely various, and it might be supposed that the na- 
ture of food was equally diversified ; but it is not so. 
The proximate principles or elements which can afford 
nutrition are but comparatively few. Among these are 
gluten and its modifications, starch, gum, sugar, oil, 
and wax, and lignin or woody fibre, among the veg- 
etable substances; albumen, gelatin, and fibrine, 
among the animal bodies; and fats and oils, which 
are common to both animal and vegetable bodies. 


It often happens that the really nutritious part of 
food is so combined with or protected by indigestible 
matters as to escape the solvent action of the gastric 
juice, unless prepared and modified by mechanical and 
chemical processes. The philosophy of cooking de- 
pends upon this fact. 

Chemical research has shown that the albumen of 
animals and the gluten of vegetables is the same sub- 
stance ; so also is the fibrine of vegetables and ani- 
mals alike. The casein, or principle of cheese, is 


* found in beans and almonds in quantity; and so of the 


other principles, as oils and fats; so that, these ele- 
ments being present in both kingdoms of nature, it 
might appear indifferent which of them we would se-. 
lect as food, and that the propriety of an animal or 
vegetable diet was a question of little importance. 
But it should be remembered, that if both kingdoms 
do possess these elements, they do not possess them 
equally in great proportion. In the animal kingdom, 
they abound; in the vegetable, they are buried ina 
mass of crude and indigestible matter. If equal 
weights were taken as food, either too much nutri- 
ment would be taken in the animal food taken, or too 
little in the vegetable. In the one case, too much 


_plood is made ; in the other, too little. Habit, it is 


well known, will do much in acecustoming the stomach 
to particular descriptions of food,—many persons liv- 
ing almost, or wholly, exclusively on vegetable food, 
and others on animal substances ; and even particular 
articles of diet are forced on the inhabitants of many 

regions of the globe ; but as far as man is concerned, 

a due mixture of animal and vegetable food is not 
only most palatable, but most conducive to health. 
Our alimentary canal is not so short as that of the 
lion or other purely carnivorous animals ; and while 
our canine and incisor teeth are but moderately de- 

veloped, the molars or grinding teeth are strong, im- 
plying the necessity of a vegetable diet. Our aliment- 
ary canal is much shorter than that of those animals 
which are purely herbivorous ;—the shortness of the 
canal shows that man was not intended to live solely 
on vegetable diet. It seems, therefore, that while veg- 
etables contain the same nutritive elements as animal 
bodies, they do not contain them in any large amount 


‘in a given space, and hence they are unfitted as food 


for a large class of animals who are not provided with 
the apparatus for separating the essential from the 
unnecessary substances. The cereal grains are ex- 
cepted from this description of vegetable food, as they 
approach flesh very closely in nutritive value. It is 
now an ascertained fact in physiology, that an animal 
creates no organic matter. This is not the function of 
an animal frame, whose office is to consume, to burn 
away organized matter. Itis the vegetable only which 
can create. By the aid of sunlight and a few vegeta- 
ble cells it forms out of water, air, and carbonic acid, 
those highly nutritive substances which contain nitro- 
gen, the herbivorous animal eats these in large amount 
to obtain a limited quantity of these principles. It 
separates them from the indigestible matters, and 
then assimilates them, or appropriates them, to its 
frame by first forming them into a fluid mass, blood, 
and then by circulating the fluid through the whole 
system deposits them out of the vessels into the vari- 
ous organs and parts of the body where they are re- 
quired,—the herbivorous animal being thus intermedi- 
ate between the vegetable and the carnivorous animal. 
He is limited 
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to assimilating it, or to expending it by burning. Di- 
gestion is but a process of absorption and assimilation, 
and it is useless to look for mysteries and hidden pro- 
cesses where none such exist. The soluble substances 
pass into the blood for the most part without altera- 
tion: the insoluble substances make their way into 
the chyle, having been divided sufficiently to be im- 
bibed by the lacteals. The passage of these bodies is, 
by endosmose, a physical action. 

One object of digestion is to restore to the blood a 
substance which can supply respiration with less than 
half an ounce of carbon, or an equivalent quantity of 
hydrogen, which each of us burn in the course of an 
hour. To effect this, the starch of food is converted 
by the stomach into gum and sugar, and these are then 
absorbed. In the laboratory, we can convert, by the 
aid of a dilute acid, starch into sugar, and into gum by 
heating. This property of the stomach, therefore, is a 
purely chemical and not a vital one. 

Animals thus receive and assimilate almost un- 
changed the neutral azotized substances which 
they find ready formed in the vegetables or other 
animals upon which they feed. They receive fatty 
substances from the same source ; and they receive 
amylaceous or saccharine substances which are in the 
same predicament. 

These three grand divisions of substances, the ori- 
gin of which must always be referred to vegetables, 
may be divided into assimilable products—fibrine, 
albumen, casein, fat—which serve for the growth or 
renovation of organs ; and into combustible products 
—sugar and fats—which are consumed or burned in 
respiration. Digestion introduces these substances 
already prepared into blood; assimilation appropri- 
ates those that are azotized; and respiration burns 
the rest. 

The presence of fat in the bodies of animals is pro- 
duced in the same way—namely, by its creation in 
the vegetable, and by the animal assimilating it from 
the plant. Oils and fats are produced by plants, and 
they pass ready formed from them into the bodies of 
animals, that there they may be either burned imme- 
diately in order to supply the heat which the animal 
requires, or that they may be laid up in the tissues to 
serve as a reserve for respiration. Liebig conceives 
that starch, gum, and sugar, may be converted into 
fat in the blood itself. This is a doubtful position ; 
but if it does occur, it must be by a true process of 
fermentation, analogous to that by which we have long 
been known to be able to produce wax from sugar. 
This is a process which the vegetable occasionally 
performs ; for in fruits, at times, the sugar disappears 
and becomes changed into fatty matters. So itis 
with animals: they are found laying up in reserve 
with the same purpose and by the same means, under 
the form of fat, the saccharine and amylaceous mat- 
ters which they have not consumed in their respira- 
tion. ° 
In this and the foregoing chapters, we have given 
an outline of the mode by which some of the impor- 
tant processes of life are carried out—means which, in 
themselves, are purely chemical or physical, and 
which do not invoke the aid of the hidden agency of 
any unknown vital principle. The more these and 
other functions of the animal economy are studied, 
the more is it felt that the laws of life are in accord- 
ance with, and perhaps identical with, the laws of 
matter, the laws of physics, and chemistry. 
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Tur New Car VEentILAToR.—The Hartford Reg- 
ister says that not only is the dust excluded by this 
ventilator, but the constant outward current of air 
prevents the noise coming in, and passengers are ena- 
bled to carry on conversation in an ordinary tone of 
voice. 

By this improvement a vast saving will be made in 
the wear and tear of throatand lungs. Success to the 
New Ventilator 
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THE HAIR AND NAILS. 


BY F. PALMER. 


Ir is a question with some, whether it be right to 
curtail or destroy any part of the person which nature 
produces and causes to grow; whether it is demanded 
for our health and convenience, or whether it is a vio- 
lation of nature’s laws, and causes ill-health and suffer- 
ing, as a consequence. 

Undoubtedly, there are those who are candid and 
honest in advocating the doctrine of no interference 
with nature’s course; and not only so, but those who 
are very conscientious in reference to their duty and 
the consequence of disobedience. It is a matter of 
some importance as it regards health and convenience, 
and of no little importance in reference to the customs 
of society, which, in this case, probably govern more 
men than does principle. 

I wish to say a few things which may throw some 
light upon the subject. I say them as a friend of true 
reform and improvement; as a firm believer in the ne- 
cessity of obeying nature’s laws; as a believer in pain, 
suffering, and a hindrance to the elevation, progress 
and expansion of the noble powers of man, as the in- 
evitable result of disobeying the laws of our being; as 
one who deplores many of the customs and the igno- 
rance of society, which procure immense wretchedness 
to the human race. 

These appendages to man’s person, I consider both 
protective and ornamental. 

By the office they perform, and their peculiar struc- 
ture and slenderness, they are more liable to be muti- 
lated and destroyed than otherlimbs of the body. Every 
person knows that his hair often falls out; that it is 
frequently mutilated or broken off, and sometimes pre- 
sents anything but a natural, comely appearance; he 
knows, also, that his finger-nails are frequently muti- 
lated, and are especially liable to be when they are al- 
lowed to become long. Now, suppose that nature did 
not cause a constant growth of the hair and nails, when 
they are broken off or marred so as to destroy their 
protection, and produce disfiguration, they would al- 
ways remain so; we should, of necessity, have to suf- 
fer the deformity and inconvenience caused by our 
misfortune, through the remainder of our lives, with 
no hope which now so often cheers the youthful mind 
—that nature will soon restore our original beauty and 
perfection. Theconstant growth of these limbs I sup- 
pose to be a provision of nature to meet the wear and 
the frequent accidents they are subjected to, which, if 
unprovided for, would speedily destroy our beauty, 
health and usefulness. 


Then, do these things ever demand cutting off by de- 
sign? Ifnature would produce them to just a becom- 
ing and convenient length, and then cause them to 
stop there; and were they of so firm and permanent a 
character that they could not be mutilated, marred or 
disfigured any more easily than the other limbs of the 
body, there would be no necessity of cutting them, nor 
propriety in doing it. But if they are so fortunate as 
to escape the wear and accidents until nature shall 
cause them to exceed the convenient and suitable 
length, I think it proper and necessary to curtail them 
by artificial means; that nature demands it. In sum- 
mer, our comfort and health demand a light head of 
hair; in winter, perhaps, a greater quantity is needed. 
If so, we see that there is no standard rule for the 
amount of hair, and, as we do not, like brute animals, 
shed it annually, the arrangement is left to our own 
care. 


The preceding philosophy looks to me to be rational, 
and a pretty satisfactory explanation of the question 
which has engaged the attention of many honest men. 

The beard I have not mentioned. I will honestly con- 
fess that it is a matter of doubt with me whether we 
should or should not shave or cut it off. The reason- 
ing in reference to the hair and the nails will not so 
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the whole of that portion of the beard that we shave 
at all, by our practice saying, that it is an uncomely 
and useless incumbrance, and that we shall cut it 
down as fast as nature produces it. If it is right to 
remove the beard as fast as it appears, and remove the 
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whole of it to the roots, it would be hard to say that it 3 


is right for nature to produce it. 
never shaved, there would not be so much need of it as 
there is after doing it for many years. 
were never cut itwould not become so heavy, and, per- 
haps, not so long as shaving causes it to grow. 

I leave the question with reference to shaving the 
beard for others to decide, remarking, however, that 
it is not in accordance with my own practice, taste, or 
sense of beauty, convenience or cleanliness, to permit 
the beard to grow unshaved. [ Centreville, N. Y. 


[ Well, we don’t see as Mr. Palmer has made out a 
case, one way or the other. It is not a supposable case, 
that nature would not reproduce or continue the growth 
of a finger nail, nor has Mr. P. given any reason why 
they should or should not be cut ; so of the beard ; he 
does not seem to realize the fact, that the entire hu- 
man body changes once in every seven years, and that 
it is just as natural to continue the growth of one part 
as another. There is no better reason why we should 
shave the beard than the head. To do either, is clearly 
unnatural, no matter whether practised by Christians 
or pagans. Nor is there any occasion to suffer incon- 
venience from too abundant a crop. We have judg- 
ment, Animal’s instinct, and we may gratify our taste 
without doing violence to nature by wearing too much 
or too little hair or beard.] 
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THE PERILS OF CHILDBIRTH. 


BY MRS. F. 8. L. 


I pestrn, most earnestly, through the medium of 
your excellent Journal, the publication of a few lines, 
giving my experience to those who are anticipating 
the severe baptism of maternity. I would say to them 
in the fulness of my gratitude, there is hope : even these 
pains can be, in a measure, assuaged, if they will pur- 
sue, with unceasing diligence, the Hydropathic treat- 
ment—the sitz bath, wet girdle, &c., and a strict at- 
tention to the quality and quantity of food. Practising 
these things, 1 am convinced, has been the benign 
cause of my speedy recovery from this great trial of 
strength and constitution. It was through the agency 
of this wonderful, revivifying element, I believe, that 
T could endure, in a few hours after the birth of a 
strong, healthy boy, to be well washed, and on the 
second day, to have a bath, and receive company in 
my room. On the third, my usual bath again. The 
milk came flowing in at the call of nature, without the 
slightest flush of fever. On the fourth day, I tooka 
pleasant ride with my husband, and a heart brim-full 
of holy joy and thanksgiving to my heavenly Father, 
for his unspeakable gifts. On thefifth day I rode again, 
with my kind nurse, and little babe; my mother’s 
heart was renewedly sensible of the great favor I en- 
joyed, in being able to take with me this sweet bud 
from the Father’s hand, into the pure sun and air. 
Since trying the effect of this new and salutary system, 
I feel such a desire that all may ‘‘go and do like- 
wise,’ that I could not refrain from sending you these 
lines, hoping that others may be benefited—that some 
desponding spirit may be revived, and look forward 
with brighter hopes to the consummation. In less 
than a week my nurse was unexpectedly called away, 
and the care of our ‘‘little stranger’’ devolved upon 
myself. I may further remark: I had no doctor pre- 
sent at the birth, not even a female doctor, and what 
was considered quite unusual, the after-pains, which 
are so dreaded, never appeared. I had the wet band- 
age immediately applied. The doctor now informs 
me their absence was owing to the sitz baths, perse- 
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vered in so long beforehand, that the uterus was pre- 
pared for a gradual and easy contraction. This cer- 
tainly is more consistent with the benevolent charac- 
ter of the Creator, that there should be less pain and 
danger attending the performance of one of Nature’s , 
holiest duties. With hopes for your success, and the ; 
ultimate triumph of this great reform, I am your , 
friend and well-wisher, ie 
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BY ERASTUS C. PEASE. 


I am just getting up from a very severe attack of 
scarlet fever, and as pure water figured largely in the 
case, J am disposed, with your consent and approba- ; 
tion, to give the readers of your invaluable Journal the 
benefit of my experience. I am about forty years of 
age, of slender constitution naturally, but rendered 
still more so by excessive drugging. <A few years 
since I abandoned all drugs, tea, coffee, meat, &c.,and 
since that time have seen rather better days; but still, 
not an hour of my life have I been free from pain. I 
have been more than three times given up by physi- ; 
cians, declared in a confirmed consumption, liver com- : 
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SCARLET FEVER—A CASE. : 
: 


plaint, heart disease, &c., &c., but I have stemmed the 
tide, and in spite of the combined influence of regular 
allopaths, and gallons of patent medicines, Iam yet 
alive. For some two weeks previous to the first of § 
September, I found it difficult to remember some things: 
for instance, I would start out to go to some part of 
the city to make a purchase, and forget where I was 
intending to go, or for what purpose. ‘The first day of 
September, I awoke in the morning with a very sore { 
throat ; this increased through the day, but I contin- 
ned about my ordinary business until three o’clock in 
the afternoon, when I was obliged to give up and go } 
home. By the time I reached the house I was in the 5 
most excruciating pain, in every part of my system, 
and my neck and throat, especially, had become so } 
sore that it literally raised me from my seat when I { 
attempted to swallow. I took a warm hand bath, as ; 
my excessive chilliness seemed to forbid any other ap- 
4 
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plication, and retired only to roll and tumble for the 
long, long night. For twenty-four hours my wife ap- 
plied water according to her best judgment, which, in 
water treatment, is excellent; but the fever continuing 
to rage, she thought she must have counsel. And 
now what was to be done? The question was long ago 
settled with regard to Allopath, Homceopath, Botanico, 
or any other Druggingpaths, and no Water-Cure phy- 
sician in the city in whom we had the least confidence. 
A kind Providence finally directed us to a gentleman 
who, notwithstanding he makes no pretensions to any 
skill, yet is hy nature pre-eminently qualified for a 
Water-Cure practitioner, Samuel Ashley, Esq. He 
kindly consents to go when requested, and do the best 
he can, and I verily believe he is worth more than all 
the ‘‘doctors”’ in the city. He came September 24, in 
the evening, and had me packed forthwith, and when 
I came out of the ‘‘ wet sheets’ you may be assured 
there was unmistakable evidence of the nature of the 
disease. A drip-sheet followed, and during that night 
and the next day the treatment was followed up most 
vigorously. Applications of the coldest water were 
made constantly to my head and neck, and the pack 
and drip sheet alternated as often as there was a re- 
turn of the fever. The evening of the 3d Sept. I fell 
into a kind of stupor, with not much apparent fever. 
Mr. Ashley, who had been with me a considerable part 
of the time, remarked that it was a condition he had 
desired to induce, and suggested to my wife that I 
must have good care that night, as it would be the 
decisive era in my case. She chose toremain with me 
herself, and did so. Precisely at 12 o’clock the fever 
came on with tremendous violence, which was instant- 
ly discovered by her, and promptly met with applica- 
tions of the coldest ice-water to those parts which 
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‘ months. 
‘ treatment, and intend to continue, until what remains 





seemed hottest. For two hours the fever raged, and 
wife fought it; at two o’clock it gave way, and I fell 
asleep. Mr. Ashley remarked in the morning, that at 
this point, viz., 12 o’clock, I should have been packed, 
but as it was, I was very well treated. Sept. 4th, very 
weak, but quiet, and free from pain; in the evening, 
some slight return of the fever, but a pack and drip 


} dispersed the whole affair, and I had a quiet night, 


comparatively. Sept. 5th, a sloughing commenced in 
my throat, and what had previously been so sore peel- 
ed off, and passed away. Sept. 5th I left my bedroom 
and walked into the kitchen. Sept. 6th, sat up two 
hours, and rode out. Sept. 7th, retired one hour in the 
forenoon, and one in the afternoon. Sept. 8th, sat up 
all day. To-day, Sept. 20th, is the fourth day I have 
been in the shop about my business, and I am better 
in every respect than I have been before for many 
Tam still pursuing a regular course of water- 


, of a constitution shall be renovated. 


[ Providence, R. I. 
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VOICES FROM HOME. 


EXTRACTED FROM LETTERS. 


[From our fifty thousand subscribers, we are in the 
daily receipt of numerous letters, containing that 
which gives us strength, hope and cheer. From our 
central stand-point we are enabled to survey the 
States, and to feel the pulse of the Nation, that is to 
say, with reference to the physical condition of the 
people. The system of cheap postage, by which we 
are favored, enables us to correspond frequently with 
those residing in the most remote sections of our Re- 
public. So that, instead of once, twice, or thrice a 
year, as formerly, we may now communicate with our 
friends as often as we please, without being burdened 
with an exorbitant expense. 

Hence it is, our correspondence has increased four- 
fold within the past five years; and letters come pour- 
ing in upon us, to gladden our hearts, by every mail 
that arrives, from land and sea. 

Our readers will thank us for presenting them with 
these brief extracts, from all sections of our vast coun- 
try, showing the progress and advancement which is 
being made in the various reforms to which this Jour- 
nal is devoted.] 








» 


From Rome, Ashtabula County, Ohio. 


[We are permitted to give publicity to the follow- 
ing, including name in full, for which we are obliged. 
It should be read by all who labor for a living, and 
who have no money to spend on doctors.—Ebs. ] 


Truth and duty demand that I should make some 
grateful acknowledgments for the blessings that your 
Journal has bestowed on myself and family. Being 
the mother of nine children, my husband has paid a 
great deal of money every year since our marriage for 
doctoring. One year my own sickness cost about one 
hundred dollars ; and for many years after, I am sure 
that I was more like an old mill that had ground roots 
and minerals until it was cankered through, than a 
mother, or a housekeeper ; but thanks and praise to 
the Water-Cure, we saw a light afar off through H. C. 
Wright's six months at Graefenberg, when at length 
it began to shine upon us from New York ; and since 
which, about four years, my husband has been a sub- 
scriber to the Water-Cure Journal, and I think he has 
not paid a shilling for medicine since that time. And 
more than this, I can sing praises to Mrs. M.S. Gove; 
for by the dictates of her valuable article in your 
March No. of 1851, my last confinement was but ten 
days ; and for that year, I did not fail but two weeks 
of doing the washing for my whole family. My hus- 
band and I now proclaim Water-Cure to all the sick 
wherever we go, and we invite them to take the Jour- 
nal and read for themselves. EH. Brockway. 
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[This is such testimony a3 cannot be refuted. But 
we have more of the same sort.—Eps. ] 


From East Cleveland, Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN :—With some exertion I have been able 
to raise a club of twenty subscribers to the Water- 
Cure Journal. Our post-masters had said that there 
was not a person in the place that would subscribe for 
it again. I felt pained and mortified at this report, 
and determined that if its truth could be tested by 
‘travelling a circuit of nine or ten miles on foot, I 
would know how the matter stood ; and you see the 
result. 

No less than three Allopathic physicians have lo- 
cated themselves in our little village within the past 
year, and there is more sickness here than there has 
been in thirty years. What can be the reason ? 

You will recollect my name, as the one who was 
anxious to attend a course of medical lectures. I have 
been practising as a physician in an adjoining county 
during the summer, and have the best of recommend- 
ations from those who have patronized me ; still I 
am not satisfied to give up the idea of attending lec- 
tures. I still hope the friends of medical reform will 
devise some way to assist me. Je A. A. 


From Oregon City, Oregon Territory. 

I send you twenty-three subscribers for the Phreno- 
logical Journal, and eighteen for the Water-Cure, with 
a check on Adams & Co.’s Express Company for the 
amount. 

T have done what I could here at present, but hope 
to do more in future. I also send you in the check 
two dollars and fifty cents for books; I did intend it 
for the Encyclopedia, but the charges for getting it 
here are almost intolerable.* I would prefer it above 
all others in the world, but I shall have to wait until I 
can get it brought by private hand. 


[Our correspondent then relates his own experience 
in disease and its treatment, closing with the follow- 
ing.] 

“T use neither tea, coffee, tobacco, nor whisky, and 
never did. Never took any medicine except one bot- 
tle of ague syrup, when six years old, three doses of 
quinine when thirteen, and since I have been sick here 
from exposure I have, fool like, drank two bottles of 
Ayers’ Cherry Pectoral; and Isincerely believe if I had 
taken another I would have beenacrippte. I threw 
it away three weeks ago,and commenced using water. 
I now take a general bath every day, am free of all 
pain, and able to work.” J. We 0 


From Rockford, Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN :—I have for several months perused the 
commendable and instructive contents of your Journal 
with growing interest and pleasure. When I began 
receiving them I was teaching a school in Ohio, with 
upwards of fifty pupils, which was a very laborious 
occupation. Many wondered how I could endure so 
much fatigue and exposure to the weather; I told them 
I was greatly assisted by using cold water freely. They 
thought me imprudent. In April, I had an attack of 
bleeding at the lungs, and was obliged to abandon my 
avocation, but I resisted all endeavors to have me dose 
with pills and powders, and am now in usual health, 
and intend to commence teaching again soon. God 
speed youin your worthy battle against dosing, and 
may the day soon arrive, when every family may 
come under the benign influence of Hydropathy. 

A. G. 
From Hinsdale, Massachusetts. 

For several years my attention has been directed to 
the study of medicine, upon the old Allopathic plan, 
but from what I have seen and known of the effect of 
the remedies used in that practice I am satisfied that 
there is, and ought to be, ‘‘a better way,” and for the 


* The postage has since been reduced by the passage of 
' the New Law. 
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< Same reasons I believe that better way to be the Hy- 
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dropathic. Two years since, I was suffering with that 
most distressing of all diseases, neuralgia, and under 
the care of two old school physicians, took iron, qui- 
nine, colchicum, arsenic, belladonna, &c., without any 
perceptible benefit, and probably with great disad- 
vantage. I have since adopted the Hydropathic treat- 
ment with great advantage, and now I begin to feel 
like myself. It requires perseverance and patience, 
and with a judicious use of water I hope yet to bea 
well man. H. H. 8. 


From Marion, Louisiana. 

[The subscriber had missed a couple of numbers, and 
hence the letter.] 

GENTLEMEN :—I would like to know why I do not 
receive my paper, viz., the Water-Cure Journal; is it 
because I live in the backwoods of Louisiana, or have 
you found out that Iam an allopathic physician? If 
the former, I must overlook it; if the latter, I must beg 
you to overlook that. I have been a practising physi- 
cian, in this country and Europe, for over twenty 
years, and let me assure you, it is hard for a man to 
lay down even the prejudice of his early education ; 
yet, allow me to say, J see the need of rEFoRM, and 
although your truly valuable Journal gives us some 
rules that are rather rough, yet I know it will be weil 
in the end, for pure gold is none the worse for wash- 
ing, especially if still in the rubbish. I sent you my 
subscription money to pay for the present volume; yet 
it is not the money I care about, I would willingly pay 
five dollars before I would be without it. Receive my 
best wishes for your prosperity, and the success of 
your laudable undertakings. A. A., M.D. 


From Huron, Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN :—I have the pleasure of sending you 
twenty new subscribers for the Water-Cure Journal, 
with the requisite sum enclosed. I have received the 
Journal only one year, yet its blessed precepts are 
woven in with my very heart-strings, and it has be- 
come really necessary to my happiness. Why, I could 
almost as soon do without my cherished Bloomer dress, 
or the inviting morning bath, as without this dear and 
ever welcome visitor. For it comes like an angel vis- 
itant, bearing healing on its wings. Last year my own 
was the only copy taken here. That has been loaned 
and circulated, and has converted many to the glorious 
principles of the Water-Cure. Even one of our Allo- 
pathic M.D.’s has joined our club, and I sincerely hope 
he may gain instruction from the perusal of the Jour- 
nal. C. B. 


From Muscatine, Iowa. 

I beg leave to introduce myself to your acquaintance, 
by forwarding an order for twenty-six copies of the 
Water-Cure Journal; I have been a subscriber to the 
Journal for several years, in Ohio, and on my arrival 
in this city I found an extra copy in the hands of our 
mutual friend, P. Jackson, which I took. Having 
been for several years a, practitioner in Water-Cure, I 
commenced the practice here, about three months 
since, and have met with good encouragement and 
success. A few days since I thought I would take two 
or three hours and see if I could raise a club of twenty 
subscribers : the following is the result (a list of twen- 
ty-six subscribers). Respectfully yours, 

R. PRITCHARD. 


P.S. I may again do something more in the same 
way; I have no doubt but one hundred subscribers 
might be obtained in this city and vicinity. Rk. P. 

[We hope to hear from our old friend frequently.— 
Eps.] 


From West Boylston. 
[A self-sacrificing co-worker writes from this place 
as follows :] 
I have spent considerable time and some money 
here to introduce the Water-Cure into families where 








5 
I will soon send my order for a quantity of books, for 
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» I believed the people ignorant of the frauds practised 
upon them by death-dealing drug-doctors. Of course 
I found opposition. It is human nature. When you 
come to root out long-established though deeply in- 
jurious ‘‘ habits,’ then comes “‘ the tug of war.”’ Thus 
you see the Acrnt’s task (if his heart be in the cause) 
is not so easy as some suppose. The good work, how- 
ever, goes bravely on; it must progress. A.D. 


From Quincy, Illinois. 

The glorious cause goes on finely here in the West. 
The masses are of free and liberal minds. All that is 
wanted is an uncompromising advocate of truth—one 
that is not afraid of the whole truth. Here the har- 
vest is truly ripe. In every village of 2,000 inhab- 
itants, there is a plenty of business for a well-qualified 
Water-Cure physician. Who will help save the world? 
Gentlemen, can’t you send some one toSr. Louis? A 
good one will do well there. Yours in haste, §E. pr. 


From Monongahela City, Pennsylvanig. 
Every new subscriber is a good omen. That strange 
condition of the human mind, which seems that it 
should long exercise itself.in error before it dare ap- 
proach the truth, I think is more plainly marked in this 
region than elsewhere, but let us not be discouraged. 


sale. Western Pennsylvania must be redeemed. 
Washington County shall be rescued, or die with the 
truth in flaming capitals before her eyes. I am zn for 
it. T. T. We 


From Chelsea, Vermont. 

My family are late converts to ‘“‘ Water-Cure ” by 
reading your Journal, that I was induced to subscribe 
for, by a neighbor, who has professedly been saved 
from death by a proper course of water treatment. 
Will you stir up some good practitioner to look to the 
eastern part of Central Vermont, as a location? We 
want just such a one in this region, and the sooner 


the better. C. W. K. 


From Raysville, Indiana. 

The Water-Cure principles are steadily gaining 
ground in this region. They only need to be under- 
stood practically to be believed and adopted. I shall 
continue to make efforts to increase the circulation of 


your excellent works. W. D. 








WATER-CURE IN LOCKPORT. 
BY H. KNAPP, M.D. 


I TAKE up my pen to inform the readers of the Jour- 
nal, and through them everybody else, of my where- 
abouts, and what I am doing. Well, then, Iam in 
Lockport, Niagara County, New York. It is situated 
on the Hrie Canal, thirty miles from Buffalo, and con- 
tains twelve thousand inhabitants. It is the shire- 
town and principal business place in the county, and 
is rapidly increasing in wealth and population. We 
are only seventeen hours’ ride from New York city. 
The people are of the reform cast, hence the Water- 
Cure takes first rate. 

There are near one hundred and fifty Water-Cure 
Journals taken here, which has well-nigh ruined thirty 
doctors, who are dependent on drugs for their bread 
and butter. Since I came here I have been giving 
them the practical part, which, in connection with 
the Journal, has so affected their nervous system that 
some of them are troubled to tell the truth. Yet the 
good cause is progressing, notwithstanding it has 
strong opposition, if numbers of drug-doctors can be 
considered as such. 

There are some thirty drug-doctors here, who leave 
no stone unturned so that they can injure the Water- 
Cure. They feel that their future prospects are any- 
thing but flattering. Some of them, in view of the 
certain overthrow of the drug-system, or more prop- 
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erly death-system, begin to talk Water-Cure quite } her tees frcm the flcor. She and her friends bad long 5 
since given up all hopes of relief, as they had been j has to contend with at this day is absurd and wicked 


briskly. They assure the people that it is a good 
thing, and that they know all about it; and at the 
same time they wish clandestinely to send to New 


York for books that contain the rudiments of the Wa- ; 
One physician of the place who says he | 


ter-Cure. 
has read the Journal some, has advertised himself an 
Allopathist, Homeeopathist, and Hydropathist. 


like. Now that is very convenient for some people who 
like to have a man blow hot and blow cold as they bid 
him. Perhaps the people of New York city may 
know him, as he is quite celebrated, if we are to credit 
all he says, being, as he tells us, a graduate and mem- 
ber of the University of New York city. How far 
such men are honest and are to be trusted with the 
public health, let a candid public judge. The ‘‘ regu- 
lars”? here think the Water-Cure good in some cases, 
so they tell the sick, but never forget to add that it 
would wt do in their case—that it would surely kill 
them » 
It so happens that they never find any case for the 


Water-Cure, as that would not be for their interest. § 


But I find as many cases as I can attend to. Having 
told where I am, I will now tell you what I am doing. 
Iam healing the sick, casting out devils, and giv- 


ing feet to the lame, as you will see by the following. § 
One of the first cases to which I was called, was that ; 


of Mrs. C., who has been an invalid fifteen years. At 
times she has been confined to the house and bed six 
months. She had exhausted all the medical skill in 
this vicinity, and had been given up by all to die. She 
had been confined to the house, and a good part of 
the time to the bed, for the last eighteen months. I 
found her past speech, and her friends expecting her 
to die in a few days. Her principal difficulty was 
ulceration of the womb, which had arrived to the 
worst stage. She was so nervous that shutting a 
door or walking ordinarily across the room would 
throw her into spasms. 

In eight weeks’ time she was about house, and 
walked and rode out at her leisure, notwithstanding 
all the doctors and old women to the contrary ; and in 
ten weeks she thought herself quite well. Her treat- 
ment consisted in washing in almost warm water at 
first, two or three times a day, with much friction 
with bare hand; fomentation of bowels once, twice, 
or three times daily, as she had pain, and cold wet 
compress over them all the time ; hot and cold sitz 
baths as the case required, and cold vagina injections 
three times a day. 

This cure astonished the “natives,” as they were 
sure it was a miracle. They would have as soon 
thought of raising the dead. 


The next case that I will give is that of Mrs. §., 
aged 50 years, who has had an ulcer on her ankle for 
20 years. She has been repeatedly assured by many 
doctors that it could never be cured, so that she had 
long since given up the idea of relief. In less than 
eight weeks, under the Water treatment, the ulcer 
was healed, and her health greatly improved. She is 
still under treatment, and will continue it for some 
time to come. After bringing the ulcer to a healthy 
state, which was done by fomentations and cleansing, 
no more attention was given it save keeping it band- 
aged with narrow strips of cloth, which were kept 
wet in coldwater. She was then treated for scrofula ; 
which consisted in sweats, wash-downs, wet sheet 
packs, and a strictly Water-Cure diet. As her head 
was much affected, and had been for years, she used 
the derivative baths freely. This cure, like the pre- 
ceding one, is astonishing to all, as there was no med- 
icine given, not even bread or “‘ Water-Cure pills.” 

Another case is that of paralysis of the lower limbs, 
and partially of the whole body. The subject is Miss 
S., aged 22 years. It commenced five years ago, and 
came on gradually. For the last four years she has 
had no power over the lower limbs, not even to raise 
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assured hy many physicians that there was no help 
for her. She has now been under treatment two 


very well. 
douche to spine, sweats, and pail-douche on coming 
out, warm and cold douches on limbs, and cold half- 
baths, with much hand-rubbing. At first, limbs were 
bandaged with narrow strips of linen cloth, which 
were kept wet all the time. Her stomach was fo- 
mented occasionally, and a wet compress worn over 
it all the time covered with dry cloths, as it was ina 
bad state. Her diet is purely Water-Cure. This, if 
possible, seems more wonderful than either of the 
other cases. 

I will give one more case, and I am done for the 
present. This is a case of sciatica of long standing, 
which, like the above cases, had been pronounced in- 
curable by the best medical men. The subject was 
Mrs. B., who had not been able to walk for a long 
time, and she had suffered indescribable pain most of 
the time. Iwas told if I could cure her, my fortune 
would be made. Being anxious to make my fortune 
—as who is not?—I set about it, and in two months 
she was well ;—yet I have not seen my fortune. No 
doubt it must be coming—for which I look night and 
morning, like the old man for his warnings. The 
treatment consisted in fomentations to the hip, fol- 
lowed by cold wet bandage all the time ; hot and cold 
sitz baths ; douches, hot and cold, to hip and limb; 
sweats, and pail-douche on coming out ; and a Water- 
Cure diet. 

The above cases, with ‘‘a few more of the same 
sort,” together with the triumph of the Water-Cure 
in typhus fever which prevailed here last spring, has 
done for the system what time and slander can never 
efface. Seven-tenths who had the fever and were 
drugged, died; while none died under the Water 
treatment—aithough it is acknowledged that I had 
some of the hardest cases in town. 

Great is the good already accomplished by the Wa- 
ter-Cure ; but still greater is reserved for the future, 
which the new truths yet to break forth on the sub- 
ject will enable us to perform. Let us go on to per- 
fection. Leaving the past, let us reach forward for 
whatever light and truth that is yet to be shed upon 
the world. While we would not be too radical, we 
would shun conservatism—the rock on which all re- 
form and progress split. [Lockport, N. Y. 


LETTER FROM MRS. GOVE NICHOLS. 


My Dear Sisters—I have an earnest word to say 
to all those who pray that the kingdom of God may 
come, and who believe that their prayer can only be 
answered through the doing of his will. Words can- 
not save us ; faith cannot save us. We must do every 
duty that we see, and then we shall see every duty 
that we ought to do. The first duty that we owe to 
God, to ourselves, our children, and the world, is to 
have Heaith. Whether we eat, or drink, or whatever 
we do, we are to do all to the glory of God. Do we 
know what this means? Is it for God’s glory to have 
a race of moral, intellectual, and physical cripples on 
his earth? People who cannot redeem themselves, or 
the earth? Men and women who struggle with dis- 
ease and sin, made not very tolerable by doctors and 
ministers, through a weary life, which they are afraid 
to resign, lest a worse thing should come to them. 

A Christian Father has said, ‘“‘ Evils to man, and 
evils only, are sins against God.” Now we should 
have courage, true devotion enough to put away all 
evils. Whatever is an injury to our moral, intellectual 
and material nature, and we cannot hurt the one 
without harm to the others, we should put away. 
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fashions in dress. 
in the field of Industry, or of Art, till she emancipates 
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IT am convinced that one of the greatest evils woman 
Woman cannot take a step farther 
raldom. Many 


now. They are to lighten the load resting on the spine, 
and make all weight depend from the shoulders, and 
give up sweeping the path with the hem of their gar- 
ments. I know that many would wear the short, or 
‘*Bloomer dress,” if it were not for public prejudice. 
Be assured this fight against the Bloomer dress has a 
deeper significance than appears. Consciously or 
unconsciously, it means that woman is to remain an 
appendage—a parasite—property—and whilst we go 
the weary round of ‘‘ duty,” often of destroying toil, 
with the badge and bond of servitude upon us, which 
the long dress assuredly is, we shall remain parasites 
and property. There may be exceptions, but as a 
mass, we must be owned, because we cannot take care 
of ourselves. 


I do not speak now to the mass of women—they 
cannot hear me. To the city wife who has servants 
to do everything, who is carried up and down stairs, 
and who rides when she goes out in an easy carriage, 
a mile or two daily, the short dress seems no necessity, 
but a great vulgarity. I know one of these women 
who never dressed herself, or combed her hair, and 
who, when pregnant, was always carried up and down 
stairs, and in an easy carriage when she went out; 
she bore a child nearly without feet, and besides 
greatly diseased. After the birth of this child she he- 
came a true water-cure disciple, and bore a healthy 
child. The short dress would have been Greek to this 
lady before her conversion. I say, then, I do not speak 
to the mass of women, but I speak to those who have 
strength to bear the burden of this great reform in 
health. You who are convinced that a change of dress 
is imperatively needed, that it is indeed a first step to 
great blessings, I ask you to live the truth you see. 
If you feel that you have not strength enough, think 
of the weakness and misery of women, and ask humbly 
of Heaven the needed power to enable you to do what 
humanity requires of you. It is now nearly a year 
and a half since I have worn the ‘“‘ Bloomer dress.” 
I do not consider it the best dress that can be worn, 
by any means, and I have seen many so ugly that they 
made me shudder, but this dress has more advantages 
and fewer evils than any that the women of this day 
can be allowed to wear. Let us earn the liberty of 
wearing this, and in mercy let us make the dress as 
pretty as we can, and in time we may get the liberty 
to make improvements. <A limited monarchy is better 
than a despotism, and the Bloomer dress is so great an 
improvement on the long dress, that none can know 
its comforts till they have worn it. I have suffered 
much from wearing this dress, for I was born a cow- 
ard, and was never well a day in my life, and only 
keep in tolerable health, by being as good as I know 
how to be. I have been mobbed more times than I 
can remember in New York City, and inthe good 
State of Connecticut I had a stone thrown at me by 
a@ woman, which by a strange chance hit me, and hurt 
me badly, because I dared in “‘ Free America”’ to wear 
a dress comfortable and healthful. Thank Heaven, I 
am too great a coward to surrender the Right—to 
dare to do wrong, and so I have worn my dress, till 
I can walk the respectable streets of New York in 
peace, and I recently went to Connecticut and forgot 
I had the dress on, and when I saw some city women 
laughing in a stage, I did not at first understand what 
they were laughing at. Still there is a great deal to 
conquer, and we want all who have courage and con- 
science in this.matter, to give their influence on the 
side of truth. 

Iam convinced that Reform in Dress is one of the 
most important gospels for woman now. Mrs. Mer- 
ritt’s book on the subject is most worthful, and ought 
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to be circulated. I have bought copies for gratuitous 
circulation, and think it one of the best ‘‘ Tracts for 
the times.” Persons wishing to do good with this 
book, and unable to buy, may send to me for a copy. 
I am well qualified to sympathize with those who 
wish to change their dress and are too weak to conquer 


circumstances. I can pray for those in bonds, as | 


bound with them. God help and strengthen you, my 
Sisters. 





EXPERIENCE IN WATER-CURE. 


BY CHARLES E. PIERCE. 


T Aw now in my twenty-third year; up to my tenth 
year I was sickly; I came very near dying with typhoid 
feverin 1834. When myself and parents, three broth- 
ers and four sisters, immigrated from New York to 
Dupage Co., Ill.; soon after our arrival two full-grown 
brothers, and a sister, twelve years of age, died with 
the same fever. I then had fever and ague, which 
threatened to take me away. About this time, a sister 
who was studying Comprs’ PaHysioLoey, published by 
you, requested me to read it, and practise the rules of 
Bathing, Exercise, Diet, &c., &c., therein recommend- 
ed, as she had received much good from the same. Al- 
though young, I had a great fondness for reading, and 
Physiology pleased me. After reading it, 1 commenc- 
ed bathing, three times a week, in tepid, then in cold 
water, which I have continued to do ever since, at all 
seasons of the year, until a year ago, (August, 1851), 
being twelve years, during which time I remained in 
perfect health—had not so much as a day’s sickness— 
until I changed my occupation. At this time it be- 
came necessary for me to travel, and consequently to 
forego my usual habits of bathing while among stran- 
gers, where no conveniences could be had, not even so 
much as a dish of water in some places, for a hand, or 
towel bath. About a year ago, after crossing a long 
prairie, (twenty-one miles), in Illinois, I had a fever 
which lasted fifteen days, caused by exposure to the 
hot sun, so said the doctor, as I had no umbrella, and 
a very hot dayit was. He said I came very near being 
sun-struck. I had, for a long time, a dizziness in my 
head, when exposed to the sun. I started about ten 
o'clock, A. M., and reached the opposite side of the 
prairie about three o’clock, P. M.—was much fatigued, 
got no dinner, put up, called for supper, but could not 
eat—went to bed, my bones ached, could not sleep. 
Next morning was worse, sent for a Hydropathic phy- 
sician, but he was away from home ; but they gota 
young quack in the drug line; I refused to take any of 
his poisons for a time, thinking I should die soon 
enough without. I had seen the injurious effects of 
taking calomel and quinine, in a great many cases, 
while travelling. By earnest persuasion I concluded 
to let him prescribe, providing he would leave no 
calomel or quinine, (for I told him I would sooner die 
than take it). To this he assented, said I did not 
need any; but whether he did or not, I cannot say; 
at any rate, his drugs did me no good, although I fol- 
lowed his directions to the letter. He called three 
times to see me, and leave medicine, or rather I should 
say, to ran up a bill; but, getting no better, I deter- 
mined to leave off his medicines and apply the water, 
as best I could; so in the doctor’s absence, I ordered a 
tub of cold water, and a couple of coarse towels, which 
the people remonstrated against, said it was presump- 
tuous, would kill me, &c., &c., and even refused to as- 
sist me ina bath. This was hard, but I determined to 
venture. This was about two o’clock, P. M., hada 
high fever, took a bath, went to bed, and covered up 
warm. The result was, in a.few minutes I commenced 
sweating very profusely, which continued until two 
o’clock next morning, so that nearly the whole cover- 
ing was wet through, and, thank God, my fever was 
prokenup. Iwas quite easy after I commenced sweat- 
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ing, and slept most of the time until morning, and, by § quite as healthy ? 


being careful, sparing in diet, bathing, using bandages, 


wet sheet, injections, &c., I was able ina few days to § 


ride home, a distance of fifty miles. This was my first 
attempt to treat disease, and J assure you, I was very 
much pleased with the result, and the more so because 
the people looked upon it as being so very wonderful. 
I got their consent before I left to become subscribers 
to the Water-Cure Journal. But you ask, what did 
your doctor say? I will tell you. At his next visit, 
two days after my bath, he was surprised to see me so 
well. ‘‘ Why, you are improving very finely,”’ said he, 
“you will need but little more medicine; I will leave 
you a powder or two, which you will take,” &c., &c. 
By this time the folks of the house began to laugh. 
Then I told him of my bath, which raised his anger 
considerably, said it was a great wonder it did not kill 
me outright. But he saw he was fairly caught, so 
cooled off, and made the best of it. He left no more 
medicine, however, but made out his bill and I paid it. 
That is the last doctor’s bill I ever intend to pay, to 
one of his practice. 

Soon after my return home I had the ague, but it 
fled before the water-treatment. Have had no sick- 
ness since, except diarrhoea, which was easily man- 
aged, by injections and sitz baths. 

To the use of water, I confidently believe I owe my 
life ; can attribute my good health to nothing else. 
And to you I offer my thanks; to you I am indebted 
for the valuable information your Journal contains. I 
like them so well that I intend to continue a subscrib- 
er aslong as I live. There are many here who are ad- 
vocates of Hydropathy; [but we have no physicians, 
wish we had]. There have been several clubs made up 
in this town and vicinity, for the Water-Cure and 
Phrenological Journals. That God may give you 
health and strength to continue in your good works is 
the prayer of the writer. [Terre Haute, Ind. 





BATHING AND SWIMMING. 
BY C. A., OF GLOUCESTER, N. Y. 


[Weare glad this subject is being brought forward 
by the newpaper press generally. We hope the sug- 
gestions contained in the following article, (evidently 
by a lady), which we copy from Arthur’s Home Ga- 
zette, will be generally adopted.] 


The preservation of health and life is the first sub- 
ject that engages the attention of mortals. Much has 
been written upon this topic ; still it is not exhausted, 
and never will be while man is subject to decay and 
death. At the present day, frequent bathing is uni- 
versally admitted to be conducive to health; and itis 
presumed that this exercise is practised in some way, 
by all—therefore it is not the purpose of this article to 
urge, in a general manner, the importance of bathing. 
But it is feared the bath is too restricted, especially for 
ladies; the hand bath is not sufficient—why should it 
not be so extended as to admit of swimming? 

I have been looking over the advertisements, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the locality of a bathing estab- 
lishment for ladies, but have found none—if there are 
any in this vicinity, they are not brought sufliciently 
into notice. 

Gentlemen are daily crowding the beautiful retreat 
of Point Airy, where they enjoy a cool bath, a delight- 
ful promenade beneath the shading willows, and return 
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to the close atmosphere of the city, very muchrefresh- ; 


ed. But ladies, I am told, do not go there. Where 
then do they go to bathe and learn to swim? For it 
must be obvious to all, that adies should learn to swim, 
in order to preserve health and life. Schools are es- 
tablished for the purpose of teaching ladies the art of 
horsemanship—is not a knowledge of the art of swim- 
ming of as muchimportance? Is not the exercise 
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But the greatest reason why ladies 
should learn to swim, is for the preservation of life.* 

Ladies, probably more than gentlemen, prefer tray- 
elling by water—and on board almost every steamer 
that traverses our large rivers and lakes, hundreds of 
females take passage; but if an accident occurs, and 
all are precipitated into the yawning deep, probably 
not one in a hundred can swim ; and, of course, many 
are lost. Atthe burning of the ‘Henry Clay,’ if all 
had been acquainted with the art of swimming, not 
one life need to have been lost. 

At the Western Avenue Bath House, Boston, I have 
gazed with delight upon the joyous sports and graceful 
evolutions of the young ladies, who were engaged in 
this healthful exercise. Perhaps a brief description of 
that house would not be out of place here. 

Jt is situated nearly opposite the public garden, on 
the Charles river. Passing over a long board walk, 
our party came to the lady’s office, who takes the ad- 


' mission fee, which is twelve and a half cents; or, if the 


visitors bring their own bathing garments and towels, 
only six and a quarter. Then we were immediately 
ushered into a large square, with a canvas covering, 
where fifteen or twenty ladies were swimming, and as 
many more stood leaning against the railing looking 
on. Small closets are ranged on all sides, where they 
prepare themselves for the plunge. And a novel sight 
indeed it was to me, to see them stand upon the steps 
and dive under the water : coming to the surface at 
some distance, they would turn with a calm and easy 
motion, their white arms bearing them across the cool- 
ing flood. 

It is hoped that ladies, generally, will attend to this 
very important branch of education. 
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BY RAILROAD AND LAKE. 
NOTES BY THE WAY. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL :—On 
the fourth of September a letter was put into my hands 
from the Hon. A. N. Buell, of Toronto, Canada, and 
one of Her Majesty’s Judges in Chancery for that pro- 
vince, requesting me to visit his wife, who was very ill. 
Having fifty patients at the time, I called them to- 
gether, laid Mr. B.’s letter before them, and submitted 
the question of complying with his solicitation to them 
for decision. They voted unanimously that I should 

0. 
: Thinking that it might not be disagreeable to your 
readers to have a little miscellany, I send you some of 
my annotations ‘“ by the way” side, as they were gath- 
ered up. 

The railroad was reached about half-past 5, P.m., and 
at 6,P.M., l was comfortably seated in the cars en rowle 
for Rochester. Here I was compelled to lie over till 
half-past 6, A. M., for a train to Niagara Falls, and so 
went to Congress Hall, a fine hotel, kept by H. P. Ste- 
yens. This house is diagonally across the street to the 
depot, and by its side stands the Waverley, apparently 
another fine house. From the air of comfort, quiet- 
ness, neatness, spaciousness, and promptitude exhibit- 
ed at Congress Hall, whilst there; from the cleanliness 
of the beds, their pleasant arrangement, the good ven- 
tilation of the rooms, I judge the house is entitled to 
high reputation. Its prices are like all the first class 
hotels, $2 per day, and it has one fault, a bar, though 
that is evidently intended to be a close bar—the liquors 
hidden. Rochester, though priding itself on its morals 
and the progressive character of its people, is greatly 
behind Albany, Syracuse and Buffalo, all of which 
cities have fine Temperance hotels: the Delevan, the 
Onondaga, and the Phelps House. 

At half-past 6, a.m.,1 took seat in the car of the 
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* For practical instruction in this art, see “ Tue Screnck oF Swimmine,” 


an illustrated manual, published by Fowlers and Wells, New York.— 6 


Price only 121-2 cents, in which ample directions are given. 
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Rochester and Niagara Falls Railroad, a new road just > rods width of track, and on either side a border eight 


fairly under way; the road is finely and firmly built; 
the cars are of modern make; the Conductors gentle- 
men, and the transit through the beautiful village of 
Brockport, Albion, Medina, Middleport and Lockport, 
to the Falls. The train on which I was carried me 
from Rochester to its terminus in two hours and ten 
minutes, and I had the curiosity to look at my watch 
during our passage between two stations, a distance of 
five miles, and they run it in sixminutes. Gentlemen, 
“‘ Western New York is a great place.”’ It is doubtful 
in my mind, whether, on the face of the globe, another 
such population, for wealth, for morality, real Chris- 
tianity, and sound radicalism, can be found. Surely, I 
know not their equal. True, they are indebted in 
good degree for these fine qualities to the excellent 
soil on which they dwell, but not altogether. The 
Western States have as good soil, but not such an ag- 
gregate people. There are less of ‘‘ sneaks,’’ misers, 
mean men, ignorant persons, hypocrites in religion and 
politics, untaught children and uncultivated women, 
than in any society of equal numbers the world can 
produce, I venture to say. They are not excelled in 
generosity by the people of the West, whilst they 
greatly excel them in general cultivation of manners, 
arts, and science. Western New York is the salt of the 
State of New York. The Whigs of that part of the 
State are better than the Whigs of any other part of 
the State ; the Democrats are of higher grade than 
Eastern Democrats, the free democracy ranks high, 
and Hunkerdom is less conservative than elsewhere ; 
religion is seen through her drapery, rather than suf- 
focated by it; Philosophy has a geniality in it worth 
regarding; wealth is cherished for its uses, and char- 
acter makes its way without velvet and cloth of gold, 
on to the highest seats in our courts and synagogues. 

Niagara Falls had passed its season climacteric at 
the time I wasthere. The International, the Cataract, 
and the Falls Hotels, had hanging to their outskirts 
remnants of their recent glory; but the rush had pass- 
ed southward. I wandered for an hour among the 
magnificent doings of the Almighty, and then took 
stage for Lewiston. The old road from the Falls to 
Lewiston is taken up, giving way to the teachings of 
good common sense in a plank road, over which, in 
eonnection with the coach in which I was a passenger, 
there went fifteen four-horse coaches, each having at 
least twelve passengers. I went aboard the Cuier 
Justice, a British boat, plying between Lewiston and 
Toronto. We were four hours in passing from one to 
the other place. The boat is old, has been many years 
on the lake, and is surpassed by the American boats 
in fleetness and gorgeousness of structure, and perhaps 
in the display of table, but it would be pretty difficult 
to excel the British captain in ali that marks the gen- 
tleman. I have seldom met with a more gentlemanly 
man. 

Toronto I visited in 1840, and was disgusted with it. 
It was different from Toronto in 1852. Then, no such 
thing as responsible government was appreciated by 
the population; now, its blessings are everywhere seen 
and felt. It then had about 12,000 inhabitants, now 
it has about 30,000. In some respects it wears the air 
of a very beautiful city. I saw no private dwellings 
in it of as costly architecture as I can find in Buffalo, 
Rochester, or Syracuse, but there is great taste and 
beauty displayed in their grounds. In no city in which 
I have been, has there been preserved the number of 
original trees, trees springing from the soil independ- 
ent of human aid and culture, as in Toronto. The soil 
is sandy, and the white and yellow pine are among its 
growths; the white, yellow, and black oak also are 
among the trees of its forest. Ascend the cupola of its 
market and one gets a view of the city, and is there 
struck with the great number of trees that have been 
preserved. One of the finest avenues in the world is 
to be found in this city. No city in our Union has 
anything to compare with it. It is five rods wide, four 
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feet wide, made up of all the trees indigenous to the 
province, and is straight as an air line, and three-fourths 
of a mile in length. The inner edge of this border is 
trimmed like a thorn-hedge and kept with great care, 
and close to it, outside of the carriage track, is a pro- 
menade for foot passengers. It is worth going to To- 
ronto to see. 


This avenue runs through grounds of the UNIvVER- 
sity of Toronto, or rather of the province. This insti- 
tution is exceedingly richly endowed, having asa fund 
248,000 acres of land, the best in Canada, at its dis- 
posal. The building, at present erected, cost £16,000, 
or $64,000. It has a large number of Professors, most 
of whom are able men. Immediately in connection 
with the building are fifty acres of land in high state 
of grass culture, and about the building are heaps of 
huge stones, cut in all shapes and dressed after all 
patterns, reminding one of sights at Washington City, 
or along the Erie Canal in former days. The Trustees 
or Board of Directors laid out a plan for a building 
that would have cost, if carried into effect, at least half 
a million of dollars. The University has, at present, 
between one and two hundred students. I visited, in 
company with Mr. Buell, the market, and OsGoop 
Hauu. Toronto may well be proud of its market— 
so spacious and so nicely kept. The meat department 
I went through, but without any longings; but its veg- 
etable department I was much pleased with. The oc- 
cupants of the various stalls were uniformly kind and 
neatly dressed to their callings: The market building 
is a fine specimen of architecture, for the purposes de- 
signed by it. It has a spacious hall, in which Jenny 
Lind sung. Mr. Buell described to me the furor which 
was awakened in the bosom of John Bull when the 
day for the sale of tickets came. It equalled, in im- 
passioned action, our Yankee impulsiveness. Great 
speculations on a small scale were enacted by them. 


Osgood Hall is a beautiful building, erected by 


means furnished by the legal profession. I visited the § 


Law Library and the Law Society’s rooms, in which 
were portraits of their most distinguished judicial char- 
acters, one of which as a specimen of art, pleased me 
highly. Asa portrait I think I never saw it excelled. 
In Toronto there is an Insane Asylum with a large 
number of inmates, the building for whichis a fine spe- 
cimen of architecture. 


A Railroad is now nearly finished from the city to 
Lake Simcoe, and its steam-whistle was to play to the 
delighted ears of the people on the 22d of this month, 
on which occasion the great Provincial Exhibition was 
to come off. Great preparations were in progress. 
The Governor-General, Lord Elgin, was to be present. 
The administration of this gentleman has been very 
popular. He has consulted the will of the people, and 
has allowed that will to be carried out. He is much be- 
loved, and has either originated or aided to give impetus 
to many of the measures which has made Canada alive. 
Isee by the latest dates from abroad, that the Derby 
ministry have recalled him. The people of Canada 
will greatly regret his absence. 

There are able papers edited in Toronto, of which 
perhaps Zhe Leader stands pre-eminent. I had letters 
of introduction to the gentlemen connected with and 
conducting that office, but professional duties prevent- 
ed their presentation. The Leaper is a liberal journal, 
devoted to progress and the interests of the people. 
Judging from its perusal, I should infer that its fealty 
to Queen Victoria was from a sense of gallantry, rather 
than from conviction, whilst its devotion to the rights 
of man sprung from a deep, instinctive, as well as in- 


telligent sympathy with the rights of humanity. Itis | 


ably and candidly edited. 

The great trunk railroad, from Nova Scotia to De- 
troit, which, when finished, is to be between one and 
two thousand miles in length, is to pass through To- 
ronto ; already there are under way, or in process of 

















preparation to be put under contract in Canada, quite 
or over four thousand miles of railroads. 
The question of annexation to the United States is 
a debated question. If the thing could be done peace- 
ably, from all I could learn, I thi he people would 
consent, may be I should say, ie become an inte- 
gral portion of our Confederacy. e thing is certain, 
the Home Government will have to let the Colony have 
; its own way in its internal management, or it will take 
: its way. 

On my meeting with the gentleman, at whose re- 
quest I visited Toronto, to give his wife the benefit of 
my skill, and to aid in her restoration by means of 
Hydropathic appliances, [found him a true specimen 
of the Haglish gentleman, of cultivated manners, great 
legal and general knowledge ; holding a high and re- 
sponsible judicial post under the Government, he had 
found time to make himself acquainted with the phi- 

losophy and merits of our system. He has been an at- 

tentive reader of the Journal, as had been his wife. 

He is much attached to the Journal—spoke of it in 

high terms—compared the talent it displayed, in and 

through its contributors, with other journals of a dif- 
ferent cast, and admitted that it was among the first 
periodicals within the scope of his reading. 

He repeatedly expressed a wish that a man of abil- 

ity could be sent to Toronto to establish a Cure, was 

sure that an Institution would do well after a little 
while, and wished me to mention the fact through the 

Journal. 

Aside from my anxiety to be the means of giving to 

his wife protection against the disease which was wast- 

ing her, I spent two or three days very pleasantly as 
| his guest, and feel very grateful for the confidence ex- 

pressed in his invitation, and in the great pains shown 
by himself, and his daughters, and his wife, as far as 
her strength would permit, to make my tarrying with 
them pleasant. After five days’ absence I reached the 
Glen to find that my sick ones had been watched over 
: by Him in whose hands are the issues of life; and that 
’ in voting me leave of absence, they had shown a dis- 
position to do good, and had therefore taken a philo- 
§ sophical method to get good. 
Kindly your friend, 





JaMEsS C. JACKSON. 
Glen Haven, Sept. 24, 1852. 
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WATER-CURE IN THE SOUTH AND 
SOUTH-WEST. 
BY JNO. R. HOWARD. 


I HAVE, almost since its first appearance, been a 
friend and admirer of the Water-Cure Journal, which, 
I am glad to find, is making its way into every part 
of our country. Its beautiful typography, great cheap- 
§ ness under the clubbing system, and aboye all its val- 
wable matter, will recommend it everywhere. I fre- 
quently meet with it, and would be a regular taker of 
it were it not for my peregrinating life at present, 
which prevents a residence at any one place for any 
length of time. I hope, however, in a year or two to 
be settled somewhere ; and then to haye it, and the 
Phrenological Journal also, on my table. The Stu- 
dent, to which I occasionally contribute, comes to my 
son now at school. 

But I sat down to write you on the subject of water- 
cure establishments in the South and South-West. I 
have been intending to do so for some time past, and 
am now reminded of it by an article in the September 

’ No. from a gentleman of Clarksville, Ten., on the sub- 
ject of having one there. I am well acquainted there, 
; and can say that it is a most excellent location for one, 
; There are several other places also at which they are 
‘ much wanted and greatly needed, and where they 
$ would be well patronized. I will here name some of (3 
the principal places: Paducah, Hopkinsville, and , 

; Russellville, Ky.; Nashville, Knoxville, Murfrees- 
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boro’, Columbia, Paris, Jackson, and Memphis, Ten.; { in very diseased mouths,—such as have been subject 


Little Rock, Ark., and Clarksville and Galveston, 


to mercurial action, neglect or mechanical abuse. 


Texas ; Holly Springs, Jackson, and Columbus, Miss. ; } Mertury produces an indrdinate and diseased flow of 


Huntsville, Montgomery, Marion, and Mobile, Ala. ; 
Baton Rouge and New Orleans, La.; besides other 
places. But it ig particularly at such places at Nash- 
ville, Memphis, Little Rock, New Orleans, and Mo- 
bile, that water-cure establishments are most needed, 
and would do best. And I hope that ere many 
years elapse, they will be in operation at all the above- 
named places, and others too. They are also needed 
at all the principal watering places, and would be a 
great adjuvant to the waters in the cure of disease. 
The proprietors of these places would, I have no 
doubt, find it greatly to their interests to procure Hy- 
dropathic physicians, and have them. I see that 
there is a mammoth establishment at Harrodsburg. 
And one would perhaps do well at the Mammoth 
Cave. At all places of great public resort, they would 
do well. 

The water-cure isto be the great panacea for the 
diseases of man. It has already shown what it can do 
in diseases of almost every class and character. It 
has reached and cured cases that, I am convinced, 
nothing else ever could, or ever can reach. And it is 
particularly in diseases in which medicine has for ages 
been failing, for the cure of which the materia medica, 


has been ransacked in vain, as those of a scrotulous ; 


diathesis or character, that it has proved most tri- 
umphant. And what is better suited than water for 
curing disease? It is abundant, cheap, wholesome, 
refreshing, invigorating, cleansing, purifying. 
[Christian Co., Ky. 


[Our friend and correspondent accompanies the 
above with some remarks on the use of drugs, and on 
animal food—subjects already treated at length in our 
pages. Therefore we omit his remarks on those points. 
We hope to hear from him frequently during his per- 
ambulations through the ‘‘ mighty West.”—Ebps.] 
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TEETH DESTRUCTIVES. 
TARTAR: 


BY J. W. CLOWES. 


TuE veritable specimen of tartar, here respresented, 
formerly belonged to Mrs. Smith. It occupied, for a 
long time, Mrs. Smith’s mouth, kept company with 
her tongue, was the stepping stone to her meals, 
da in the old lady’s tea, felt the warm inspirations 
from her pipe, and was, in short, almost 
a part of that which she called self. 
% What should have been a Tartar-emetic 
> to Mrs. Smith, (and doubtless would be 
{ to many of my tidy readers) was her con- 
stant companion, night and day, sleeping 
and waking, so that, wherever she went, 
it might be aid of her that her presence was not only 
seen, but sm—felt! How was it possible to be other- 
wise? I make a point, in matters of this kind, never 
to be personal. 

The Smith family is known to be large—so large, that 
a mention of the name may be considered as slightly 
personal, as that of Mrs. Woman. But suppose some 
of this extensive family should still insist that I intend 
to be disrespectful (and I confess the name and cir- 
cumstances are real), ought they not to be satisfied, 
when I declare that (in the tartar line) I can say as 
much of Mrs. Jones as of Mrs. Smith ? certainly. The 
proverbial reasonableness of the family admits not 
a doubt of it. Tarraris a calcareous deposit from the 
saliva. It is found, to greater or less extent, in all 





mouths. Itis of very ancient date. A sample, to be 
seen on the teeth—in my possession—of one of father 
Adam’s domestic animals (the Mastodon) attests this 
fact. Its hurtfulness depends upon its amount and 
quality. We seldom see it much in quantity, except 
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saliva. The greater this flow, the more abundant is 
the accumulation of tartar. In healthful conditions of 
the mouth this deposit has certain peculiarities of lo- 
cation; but in salivation its ravages are general, 
clinging to and enveloping every external portion of 
the teeth. Look at the specimen represented by the 
cut. Behold! what a mass of matter encloses, circum- 
vallates, conceals the crown, body, neck and almost 
roots of this tri-pronged molar! It seems almost in- 
credible that such an accumulation could occur on 
one tooth, and more wonderful still, that a lady could 
wear it in her mouth and touch and taste it with her 
tongue! But facts are none the less facts because 
developed in the human mouth. This specimen is 


undoubtedly. the result of salivation, and the tooth 


which it envelops needed no professional aid to re- 
move it from the mouth. It was extracted by the 
weight of its superincumbent burden. It fell a prey to 
calomel and dirt! The cut exhibits only about two- 
thirds of the original mass, a portion having been 
broken off and lost. 


Mrs. Smith parted with all her teeth in this way, 
and the good old lady, in her innocence, called upon 
me to know what made her teeth “ grow so. Why,” 
said she, ‘‘ they grow so large that every now and then 
one drops out of my mouth. I wonder what can be 
the cause of their growing so. Here is a paper full 
of them, which I keep as curiosities to show my 
friends.” [begged one of them as a remembrancer, and 
I treasure it still. Tartar when first deposited, prin- 


; cipally upon the sides and necks of teeth, is very soft, 


of a creamy consistence and color, easily broken up or 
dislodged by the brush or guzll tooth-pick, but when 
allowed to remain undisturbed for a length of time, 
becomes by chemical process a hard and stony incrus- 
tation: Like many other physical evils, tartar has 
nothing frightful in its incipienacy. A slight cold does 
not terrify us; but we may not forget how often, 
when neglected, it ends in a malady as grasping as 
the grave, as terrible as death! The practice of clean- 
liness, commenced early and continued habitually, is 
the only means by which the teeth may be preserved 
from the desolating effects of this salivary concretion. 
In its beginning, a soft, thin, almost impalpable skin 
upon the teeth, Tartar attracts and adds to itself 
layer after layer,—these layers by time deepen into 


‘ masses; the masses, imperceptibly, but surely, are 


{ 





extended in the direction of the gums. The gums feel 
their encroachment ; a strife now ensues for possession. 
The offender is stoutly resisted; flesh and blood are 
active in the contest. The whole vis nature of the 
system is brought to bear in the defence. The strife 
waxes warmer. Flesh and blood avail naught. The 
aggressor advances! The gums—the inflamed and 
lacerated gums give way, they retreat before the gath- 
ering might of the fell destroyer. The: cease to re- 
sist. Their forces are all scattered. Wheir poor dwmb 
mouths have spoken to deaf ears. The progress of des- 
olution is still onward! The membranes, those deli- 
cate lining and covering defences, yet remain to offer 
a feeble resistance. Nerve and artery and vein! 
tuned to harmony! pulsating joyously! coursing si- 
lently! handyworks of the Great Creator! wonderful 
and fearful! ye are thrilling now with pain! ye are 
throbbing with anguish! ye are boisterous with ob- 
struction now ! your beautiful harmonies are all given 
over to the confusion of disease. Aye! battle on, ye 
tiny, but valiant defenders of the right! Ye resist 
well, but vainly! your enemy is not of flesh, but stone, 
hard, hard stone! Give over then, surrender up, as 


_eventually you must, the jewels placed in your keeping 


by the Great Giver. The battle is ended; every 
power for the defence has succumbed ; gum, mem- 
brane, artery, nerve, and vein, have relaxed their 
hold, all, all, upon thirty-two teeth! Oh! man, oh! 
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woman! are you mad! have you gone “ clean daft,” 
that you should permit this great wickedness—allow 
this sacrifice! Have you looked on and seen, unmov- 
ed, this foray upon the works of the good God himself? 
Have you seen that once healthful, well-arranged and 
beautiful set of natural teeth, pass through all the 
grades of disease herein faintly depicted—have you 
witnessed all this, and like a stock or stone, with no 
sentience or heart to feel, or think, or act? If you have, 
the loose dead bones which now rattle in their sockets, 
that are an ever present torment and reproach to you, 
sleeping or waking ; that are utterly worthless for pur- 
poses of mastication; that are a loathsome, hideous 
nuisance to yourself and to all who approach you; then 
the curse ts yours, which Nature, kind, indulgent, just, 
but deeply offended, entails upon the transgressor of 
her laws. [No. 7, Lighth Avenue, New York. 





AN INCIDENT IN THE ANNALS 
OF WATER-CURE. 
BY OLIVIA OAKWOOD. 

In my travels through a neighboring county, the 
following incident was related to me by a lady of the 
strictest veracity, and one but little acquainted with 
the extent of Water-Cure principles. I think it so 
well adapted to illustrate the benefits of the Hydro - 
pathic system, that I here offer it for record in the an- 
nals of Water-Cure triumphs. 

My friend sti ounty 
during the ravages of that terrible disease called by 
some the Black Tongue, by others Erysipelas. <A re- 
markably healthful state of the atmosphere had al- 
ways been ascribed to this locality ; but with fearful 
suddenness this awful epidemic appeared, striking 
terror into all hearts, and consigning its victims to the 
arms of death with a rapidity only equalled by the 
dreaded Cholera. Whole families were taken from 
their homes, leaving ‘‘ the places which had known 
them to know them no more.’”’ Through a large ex- 
tent of country, parents “would not be comforted 
because their children were not,’”’ and children were 
suddenly made orphans. The aged and the young 
were stricken down alike, and the strong man in his 
prime bowed low in the grave, while with a mournful 
truth came home the poet’s tender wail— 





* There is 20 flock, however watched or tended, 
But one dead lamd is there !— 
The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the daad !” 

Amid these scenes of distress wandered the bewil- 
dered physicians, all their skill unavailing, and their 
daily and nightly visits productive of searce any ben- 
efit. Some were saved ; but the sanve medicines were 
followed. by widely different results. Finally, as an 
individual who happily proveé to be the last victim, 
expired, and a group of them who had been consuit- 
ing on his case were gathered in a room hy them- 
selves, one of them spoke out in the accents of de- 
spair, ‘‘ We have entirely mistaken this disease. Its 
character is in all points. unlike anything we have ever 
seen.’ Too late their error was discovered ; too late 
was Allopathy believed to be powerless. 

Among those who. were delivered from the grasp of 
death was the lady above mentioned, and her two 
daughters. Ali had been prostrated at the same 
time, but the eldest daughter most severely, and her 
recovery scemed the result of an accident ; not one of 
chance, however, but an event seemingly marked by 
the finger of Providence. This daughter had become 
entirely blind, and her face so swelled that her features 
could scarcely be discerned, and she was besides un- 
conscious. of anything around her. ‘he distressed fa- 
ther being spared amid the general prostration, 
watched day and night over the fambs of his flock, 
his hours overshadowed with the darkest forebodings. 
But for his wife and youngest daughter, he was again 
made happy in their convalescence, while despair 
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seemed closing over the fate of the oldest. Address- , 
ing himself to the physician, he inquired, “ Is there } 
any hope? If you think not, be candid; and if you 
have done all in your power, call in another, that at ; 
least we may feel that we have exerted our utmost.” ; 
With one hand encircling the wrist of his patient, and } 
the other pressed to his breast, his eyes raised to the ; 
ceiling, he stood in the most solemn dignity of } 
thought, while meditating a reply. This “‘ tragico com- 5 
ico” attitude was usual with him in cases he deemed ; 
hopeless: the father had often seen it before, and 
understood well its meaning ; therefore the announce- 
ment was scarcely needed—‘ All has been done that 
medicine can do ; she will live but a few more hours. 
Cease giving medicine, and merely endeavor to make 
her last moments as comfortable as you can. Apply 
water to her head, and keep her quiet.” 

Despairing now of any earthly help, for he felt al- 
most unlimited confidence in the physician, the father 
resigned himself to soothe what he believed the last 
hours of his dying child. First, cloths were wrung 
out of cold water and laid on the bloated and livid 
face and forehead; then the head itself kept well 
bathed ; and finally seeing in a short time the sooth- 
ing effect of these applications, they decided to sponge 
her whole body. Some one present suggested the ad- 
dition of saleratus to the water, which was accord- 
ingly added; and after one season of sponging, the 
sufferer sunk into a calm slumber. The intense fever 
soon dried up the cloths, andthey were then renewed ; 
and on awaking, her improvement seemed so great, 
that, animated by hope, they again bathed her entire 
frame, and with the most tender care removed her 
sheets and made up her bed cool and clean. This had 
been done many times before, but now it seemed more 
than ever refreshing to the patient. She was re- 
turned to her bed, and again sunk into a long and 
sweet sleep. After removing once more the cloths 
from her face, to the surprise and delight of the fa- 


: 
| 
ther, he found the swelling much abated, and the 
, 





countenance less discolored. He resolved unremit- 
tingly to persevere in the course thus happily begun, 
and by the next day was rewarded by receiving from 
his daughter a request for ‘‘ something to eat!’ “ Can 
you see me, dearest?’ ‘ No, papa, all is black ; I 
can’t see anything but black.’’ Thus partially rescued 
from the grave, the father continued on in the appli- 
cation of the wet cloths, sponging, very light diet, 
and admittance of fresh air, until his daughter was 
restored to health, and sight, slowly, but surely ; and 
is now living to bless her father for rescuing her from 
the graye by the administration of coLD WATER. 
[New Lisbon, Ohio. 





WATER-CURE IN THE SOUTH. 


BY J. B. SPEARS. 


I HAVE received your Water-Cure Journal now for 
upwards of twelve months, and think it worth many, 
many times its cost, to all who would lend a listening 
ear to truth and reason, and abide their dictates. If 
every person would be governed by the principles of 
health, as advocated by this Journal, there would in- } 
deed be ‘‘ but little need of doctors of any sort.” But 
it appears there are many who prefer to give them- 
selves up to sensuality, get sick, and be doctored, than 
to deny themselves of hurtful things, and avoid sick- 
ness, doctors, and all the troubles connected therewith. 
Well, I suppose all have the right to enjoy themselves } 
according to the dictates of their own consciences. } 

You need not at all wonder if you have opposition 
to the principles which you advocate ; for if the peo- 
ple generally would be governed by the health prin- ; 
ciples you contend for in the Water-Cure Journal and 
in your other publications, a great and serious mis- 
chief would befall the medical profession—the doctors 
would have but little to do, and the medical colleges 
would remain empty. 3 
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According to direction, you sent a copy of the Wa- 
ter-Cure Journal to a friend of mine in Alabama, who, 
I was well aware, had a gréat deal of sickness in his 
family. Under date of June 26th, after having taken 
the Journal six months, he writes to me as follows: 
“‘The Water-Cure Journal comes regularly. Please 
accept my thanks for it. I like it, that is, the princi- 
ples of it. Itis more than worth its cost. It has had 
its influence on me. Since taking it, I have discon- 
tinued the use of half my coffee per day, and all my 
China tea. Isee in my accounts for last year, that 1 
bought one thousand nine hundred and fifty cigars. 
This year I have bought none. I have now abandoned 
the use of tobacco altogether. This far, I am a 
Water-Cure convert.. Judge ye what I think of its 
merits.” 

I heartily recommend the Water-Cure Journal to 
every lover of health in the community. But I would 
warn all against reading your publications who wish 
to enjoy the pleasures of sensuality, wish to get sick, 
feel pain, pay dottors’ bills, and finally not to be pes- 
tered with health any more. For by reading and 
heeding your publications, they will be pretty certain 
to miss the enjoyment of all these pleasures. May you 
live long, and prosper as lights in a benighted land ; 
for all Chrisendom is yet too much benighted on this 
subject. [Dinwiddie Co., Va. 

P.S8. I have furnished my neighbors with about one 
hundred and thirty of your publications, and am still 
ready to procure others for them. J have some on 
band now. I have obtained from you more than fifty 
dollars worth. 

[This is the right spirit. With such co-workers in 
every neighborhood, it would not be long before our 
people would be as distinguished for health as they 
now are for disease and drug-taking. But there is a 
“« good time coming.” ] 





ISN’T IT MURDER? 
BY E. POTTER, M.D. 


A FEW days since, a little child about two years old 
was sacrificed on the ALTAR of CALOMEL in this vicin- 
ity, after this wise: Up to this time, the time of its 
death, the little fellow had enjoyed constant and unin- 
terrupted health. The child was attacked, in the after- 
noon, with dysentery; the doctor called—a portion of 
calomel prescribed, and directions given to work off 
the calomel with salts. The salts were given at the 
prescribed time; soon after which the child commenc- 
ed vomiting a dark foetid substance, and continued so 
to do, growing weaker and weaker, until about twelve 
hours from the time of taking the (poison) calomel, 
“death closed the scene;” and the parents were left 
to mourn the loss of their child, ascribing said loss to 
a ‘‘ mysterious providence.”’ 

Oh! when shall these things cease to be? When 
will parents learn that poison is not MEDICINE? When 
will physicians act consistently, and give innocent 
remedies, or none—assisting nature when necessary, 
or do nothing? Echo asks when. 

Dr. Graham says, ‘‘ There is a circumstance, in the 
operation of mercury, which ought to engage the seri- 
ous and attentive consideration of the profession, as 
well as all those who are in the habit of giving it to 
their children—I mean the permanency of its delete- 
rious effects. 

“Tt affects the human constitution in a peculiar man- 
ner, taking, so to speak, an iron grasp of all its system, 
penetrating even to the bones, by which it not only 
changes the healthy action of its vessels and general 
structure, but greatly impairs and destroys its energies.” 


I might quote Dr. Graham at considerable length on 
this subject; I might quote Dr. Chapman, Dr. Eberly, 
Dr. Harrison, and a host of others, each having said 
and written enough on the use and effects of calomel 
to make it a CRIMINAL OFFENCE for any man who 
prescribes it as a medicine. Yes, sir, it ought to con- 
demn the man, professionally, who, at this day and 
age of the world, prescribes calomel as medicine. 
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PROSPECTUS 


THE WATER-CURE. JOURNAL 


FOR 1858. 


Onz or THE Great Demands or THE AGz is supplied by 
the Warrer-Curx JournaL. So urgent is this demand, and 
so satisfactory the supply, that the JourRNAL has attained a 
circulation beyond all example in periodicals of a similar 
character. 


Tue Demand oF THE AGE IS HEALTH, individual and so- 
cial; this demand finds its supply in a knowledge of the 
Laws or Lirs, or a true Puystotocy; the Narure and 
Causus of Dismase, or a true ParnoLocy; the modes of Pu- 
RIFICATION and INVIGORATION, or a TRUE SYSTEM of MEDICAL 
PRACTICE. 


These and kindred subjects, constituting the PainosoPpny 
oF Hrauru, and comprising the Laws of Puysicat, Mora, 
AnD INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT, are the especial sphere 
of the Warrr-Curx JournaL; but all that can promote the 
great design of human happiness is contemplated under its 
sub-title of HeraD or Rerorms. 


While the achievements of the Past are the best promises 
for the Fururz, we may intimate that it is our intention to 
give, in our own works, an example of the Progress, Rx- 
FORM, AND IMPROVEMENT, which We would promote. In our 
writings and illustrations of PHysiIoLoey ; in our articles on 
the PRINCIPLES and Practice of Hyproparuy; in the pro- 
motion of Hygiznic RErorms in food, exercise, cleanliness, 
ventilation, clothing, education, occupations, pleasures, so- 
cial relations, and whatever else belongs to that complex 
thing called Lire, we shall endeavor to make our progress 
correspond with that of the WonpERFUL AGE in which we 
live. 

Let it be borne in mind, that the WarrR-Curr JouRNAL 
is a thoroughly PopuLar Work, a work for the people, and 
not the organ of a profession or sect. Its aim is to make 
every reader acquainted with the structure, functions, and 
relations of his own body; and to be to every one an unerr- 
ing guide in the preservation of health, or its restoration, It 
will contain the principles of science, and the facts of expe- 
rience; the wonderful statistics of Hydropathic Establish- 
ments, and the equally astonishing and even more con- 
vincing records of Homs Pracricu. 


Believing the HzALTH ReErorm to be the needed basis, and 
sound minds in sound bodies the glorious consummation of al) 
Reforms ; believing that the PREVENTION or DISEASE is ea- 
sier and better than its CurE; believing that Hyproparuy, 
for these ends, is destined to take the place of all other sys- 
tems, as founded in Narurn, and adapted to the wants of 
man; believing, also, that no agency can be more efficient in 
extending a knowledge of its principles, than the WaTER- 
CurE JouRNAL, we rely upon the Frienps of the Causx of 
Human ELevarion to continue their exertions, until a copy 
is within the reach of Every Famity 1N THE UniTEp Sratzs. 

“Toe Water-Curr JourNAL —We know of no American 
periodical which presents a greater abundane of valuable in- 
formation on all subjects relating to human progress and wel- 
fare. The style of discussion which it uniformly employs is 
bold, plain, and comprehensive. It never scares the reader 
with long paragraphs or hard words. Aiming at practical 
utility, it is not afraid to talk to the people in the language of 
the people. Besides the pleasure to be derived from its pe- 
rusal, it furnishes a knowledge of the laws of health, which, 
if duly heeded, would save the physician’s bill, prevent much 
personal suffering, and add years to the duration of human 
life."—New York Tribune. 


Tux JouRNAL will be published on the first of each month, 
devoted to the principles of Life, Health, and Happiness, on 
the following extremely low 

TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 
Single copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten copies, one year, $7 00 
Five copies, one year, 4 00 | Twenty copies, one yr.10 00 
Please address all letters, PosT PAID, to 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., New-York. 
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Ir WILL BE OUR arm to adapt the Journal to the wants of “THE Pro- 
PLE”? EVERYWHERE. oo not, as some haye supposed, designed for med- 








ical men only, but for a a EN and ALL WOMEN.—PUBLISHERS. 





To PREVENT MISCARRIAGE, DELAYS OR OMISSIONS, all Jetters and other 
communications relating to this Journal should, in arn casEs, be post- 


paid, and directed to the publishers as follows: 


FOWLERS AND WELLS; 
No. 131 Nassau street, New York. 
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NOVEMBER NOTES. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


Our ALLopatHic Frrenps. — Notwithstanding 
‘hopefulness,” among our phrenological protuber- 
ances, towers skyward like a mountain peak among 
ordinary hillocks, we are brought down to the very 
brink of despair, in the matter of ever being able to 
please our bleeding friends of the blistering school. 
We lament this disagreeable predicament exceedingly. 
But how to escape it without encountering a worse— 
there’s a dilemma. We are all laboring in the same 
philanthropic cause—the promotion of the public 
health ; and with the same benevolent end in view— 
the ruination of our own business. We have, how- 


eyer, such various and even opposite methods of 


working out the common desideratum, that we pre- 
sent tothe world the unchristian spectacle of ‘‘ brother 
warring against brother.’ They stand on a plat- 
form whose principal planks are—l. Nature is all 
wrong ; 2. Common sense is never to be trusted; 3. 
Science is everything as we understand it ; 4. Disease 
can only be prevented by certain uncertain agents and 
processes, and the natural use of a host of unnatural 
stimulants ; 5. Disease is only to be cured by a judi- 
ciously selected, regularly prescribed, and scientifical- 
ly compounded, aggregated, and conglomerated med- 
ley of animal, vegetable, and mineral poisons. And 
all of these planks are spiked together by a “the less 
said about it the better, except on our side.” 

Now the planks of our platform severally declare— 
1. Nature is about right; 2. Common sense is the 
most trustworthy of all the senses ; 3. Science, when 
understood, never contradicts nature and common 
sense ; 4. Diseases accrue from the infraction of natu- 
ral laws; 5. And are to be cured by such hygienic in- 
fluences as replace the body under organic law. 
These are all held firmly by the aphorisms—‘ poisons 
are not medicines—free discussion is what suits us.”’ 

Our readers will perceive at a glance the intrinsic 
difficulty of combining, compromising, or in any way 
adjusting, the incongruous elements of these funda- 
mentals of our respective systems; nor will they fail 
to notice the fact which presents itself in unmistaka- 
ble capitals on the surface of both, viz., the adoption 
of either one platform implies the destruction of the 
other. It is therefore a question of life or death, not 
only as regards the contending systems, but with 
many of the people, who, perchance, consider them- 
selyes merely as lookers-on in this controversy. But 
we are diverging. 

Some Allopathic physicians who are subscribers to 
the Water-Cure Journal, and who therefore assume to 
be its patrons and offer to be our advisers, complain 
that we refuse to publish articles on their side ; they 
seem to presume that because they have adopted some 
of our doctrines \ve are bound to advocate some of 
theirs, on the principle probably that ‘‘ one good turn 
deserves another.” To the first clause of the com- 
plaint we have to say that, although they are the pa- 
trons of this Journal and have relinquished their sub- 
scriptions to their own periodicals, they get their 
money’s worth ten times over; and to the second 
branch we reply that, if there are any matters in issue 
_ between us on which they desire a fair and full discus. 
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sion, they have only to bring on their Philistines and 
Goliahs, and they will find a Dayid or a Samson in 
readiness. To publish Allopathic cases, or Allopath- 
ically reported cures in which the treatment was a 
mongrel jumble of water, drugs, eclectics, and infini- 
tesimals, would only confuse and mislead the public ; 
while the insertion in these columns of drugopathic 
arguments without note or comment, would be simply 
converting this Hydropathic into an Allopathic jour- 
nal ; and that would be, like an overdose of antimony 
or colchicum, speedy death—a fate it would be diffi- 
cult to make us believe awaits either the Water-Cure 
Journal, or the system it advocates. 


Lemon Juice in Rueumatism.—The “‘ fallacies of the 
faculty ’”’ are like the sands on the seashore: it would 
take more than a single generation to enumerate one 
half of them. Every medical periodical we take up 
contains a greater or less number of original fallacies, 
or new editions of old ones. In fact, the regular med- 
ical science of the day is like unto a sort of ever-re- 
volving chain, each link of which is a fallacy of 
greater or less dimensions, which appears to-day to 
disappear to-morrow and re-appear next day,—and so 
around in. endless circumlocution. Just now the med- 
ical journals are full of learned saws and testimonies 
about the extraordinary virtue of lemon juice in cases 
of chronic rheumatism. It is said to be a recent dis- 
covery ; it has been tried by eminent physicians in 
London, and its employment is at present very gen- 
eral in the hands of practitioners in the United States. 
This experiment is said to establish the fact that it is 
one of the best medicines for this complaint, and far 
more successful than those which have been usually 
administered. 

We admit the fact, and propose an explanation 
very different from the Journals aforesaid. It is pretty 
extensively understood that the ordinary treatment of 
chronic rheumatism in all its forms, tortures and poi- 
sons and depletes the body with blisters, leeches, cal- 
omel,opium, arsenic, hydriodate of potassa, antimony, 
bleeding, &c. Nine-tenths of the patients at least suffer 
more from such medication than they would from none. 
Many persons are crippled for life by the drugs given 
to subdue some slight attack of this disease. It fol- 
lows, therefore, as a matter of course, that the nearer 
the medication approximates to no treatment at all, 
the more efficient will it seem; that is to say, the 
sooner and better will the patient recover. Now it 
‘« stands to reason’ that there is nothing very bad in 
or about lemon juice. Its effect in the drugopathic 
sense is almost a negative ; hence while it is put for- 
ward as the leading remedy, and other active drugs 
laid aside, nature has a decent chance to cure the dis- 
ease. Thus it is that lemon juice is so great a remedy 
in Allopathic hands. A Hydropathist would find the 
same wonderful virtues in an equal quantity of pure 
soft water. 


Aromatic ScuiepAm Scunapps.—We have often 
deplored and sometimes animadverted upon the fact, 
that the medical profession seem destined to be the 
last refuge of that destroying angel, intoxicating 
drink, which the temperance people are toiling so 
philanthropically to exterminate from earth. The use 
of alcoholic tinctures, bitters, &c., tends to keep up 
the morbid craving in those who have once been in- 
temperate, while the prescription of some form of al- 
coholic stimulant or cordial, by the family physician, 
has often been known to rekindle the dormant passion 
of the reformed drunkard, send him back to revel in 
his cups again, and soon end his career in the drunk- 
ard’s grave. We cannot charge physicians who per- 
sist in the common every-day employment of alco- 
holic medicines with inconsistency or dishonesty, so 
far as the said medicines are used in the way and 
manner of other apothecary stuff, for if one poison is 
good in one case, another may be in another, &c., &e. 
But in behalf of suffering humanity and the temper- 
ance cause, we claim that medical journalists—those 
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who take upon themselves the task of leading and ed- 
ucating the public mind—should never lend nor sell 
themselves to the work of recommending, directly 
or by implication, the use of alcoholic beverages. 

An advertisement is going the rounds of the papers, 
extravagantly puffatory of the virtues, for both medicin- 
aland dietetic purposes, of a particular brand of gin, 
alias ‘‘ schnapps.” The New York Medical Gazette, a 
semi-monthly periodical of the drug school, which pro- 
fesses to have the dignity, honor, usefulness and regu- 
larity of the profession in its especial keeping, thus 
bepraises the ‘‘ schnapps,” and its laudation is copied 
into other papers as the testimony of the faculty that 
“schnapps” is good. We transcribe it in full, so that 
the proprietor of the ‘‘schnapps,” the editor of the 
Gazette, and the profession at large, may have the 
benefit of our circulation. 


{From the “ New York Medical Gazette,” October 1st.] 
HOLLAND GIN AS A MEDICINE. 


Tn our last number we accompanied the publication 
of a circular on this subject from our fellow-citizen, 
Udolpho Wolfe, Esq., with a brief commentary, ex- 
pressive of our own views. Since then we haye been 
employing this agent, and thus far with favorable re- 
sults. But we are in the receipt of several communi- 
cations on the subject from medical men, which serve 
to show that Mr. Wolfe’s Aromatic Schiedam Schnapps 
is very extensively in use, and, in the hands of physi- 
cians, is proving itself as a stimulating diuretic to be 
eminently successful after other medications with this 
intent had been triedin vain. In one of the cases thus 
reported, abdominal dropsy has been cured, and the 
necessity of tapping averted; and in another, a dis- 
tressing case of gravel, so called, has been entirely re- 
moved by the passage of a calculus of considerable size, 
ut is ascribed to the use of only two bottles of this 
article. 

We know not the object of Mr. Wolfe in designating 
his preparation by the singularly uneuphonious name 
of “ Schnapps,” norof his denominating it in hisadver- 
tisements, the ‘Concentrated Tincture of Juniper,” 
instead of perpetuating its ancient title of Holland 
Gin. It is true that he admits it to be nothing more 
than the latter article in its pure state, unadulterated 
by noxious drugs, and hence he contra-distinguishes it 
from Gin of commerce, nearly all of which, as is well 
known, is manufactured here and elsewhere from in- 
ferior whisky and refuse drugs. The name he has 
given it, however, may serve the purpose of designat- 
ing his article, as prepared exclusively for medical 
purposes, and thus commend it to physicians for whose 
convenience it is on sale only by reputable druggists 
and apothecaries. 

As respects its medicinal and curative effects, we un- 
derstand him to claim only that it is a pure and relia- 
ble article of Holland Gin, and as such worthy of the 
confidence of physicians, in those diseases for which 
they are wont to prescribe it, and have hitherto only 
been restrained, by finding it impracticable to obtain 
the article in a pure state. Nor should any prejudice 
against alcoholic medicine deprive the afflicted of the 
benefit of this article, which from time immemorial has 
held its place among the remedial agencies of the Ma- 
teria Medica, if it be found worthy of confidence by 
continued experience. At all events, those who per- 
sist in the employment and toleration of other alcoholic 
medicines, as tinctures, bitters, &c., and especially 
those who prescribe Gin under any circumstances, 
must all unite in giving the preference to a pure arti- 
cle over’ the manifold adulterations so rife in the 
market. Mr. Wolfe liberally supplies physicians with 
a sample bottle for analysis and trial, as set forth in 
his circular, and stakes the reputation of the remed 
upon the innocence, safety and efficiency of his Hol 
land Gin, when used under medical advice; and pledges 
his own character in business that the article will not 
disappoint any who use it. 


In the advertisement which accompanies the above 
medical endorsement of the virtues of the ‘“‘ Schnapps,” 
the gin-seller thus commends his panacea :-- 


Ya. WoLFn’s SCHIEDAM AROMATIC SCHNAPPS, man- 
ufactured by the Proprietor exclusively, at his factory, 
at ScuIEDAM, in HOLLAND, by a process peculiar to 
his own factory. It is flavored and medicated, not by 
the common harsh berry, but by the choice botanical 
variety of the aromatic Italian juniper berry, whose 
more vinous extract is distilled and rectified with its 
spiritous solvent, and thus becomes a concentrated 
tincture, of exquisite flavor and aroma, altogether 
transcendent in its cordial and medicinal properties, 
to any Hollands Gin heretofore known. 


In GRAVEL, Gout, and RaEuMATISM; in OssTRvc- 
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TIONS OF THE BLADDER and Krpneys, and DEBILiTy 
or THE Urinary Functions, its effects are prompt, 
decided, and invariably reliable. And it is not only a 
REMEDY for these maladies, but, in all cases in which 
they are produced by DRINKING BAD WATER, which is, 
almost universally, the cause of them, it operates as a 
SURE PREVENTIVE. 

The distressing effect upon the Sromacu, BowELs, 
and BLADDER of travellers, new residents, and all per- 
sons unaccustomed to them, produced by the waters 
of nearly all our great inland rivers, like the Ohio, 
Mississippi, aad Alabama, from the large quantity of 
decayed vegetable matter contained in them, in a state 
of solution, is well known; as is also that of the waters 
of limestone regions, in producing GRAVEL, CALCULI, 
and SToNE IN THE BuiappER. The AROMATIC 
SCHIEDAM SCHNAPPS is an absolute corrective of 
all these injurious properties of bad water, and conse- 
quently prevents the diseases which they occasion. It 
is also found to be a cure and preventive of FEVER AND 
AGUE, a complaint caused by the conjoint effects of 
vegetable malaria in the atmosphere, and vegetable 
putrescences in the waters of those districts in which 
it principally prevails. The AROMATIC SCHIEDAM 
SCHNAPPS is consequently in great demand by per- 
sons travelling, or about to settle in those parts of the 
country, especially; as well as by many in every com- 
munity where it has become known, on account of its 
various other remedial properties. 


In all cases of a DropsicaL tendency, it is generally « 


the only remedy required, when adopted in the early 
stages of the disease. In Dysprerpric MarLaprzs, when 
taken in proper quantities, as a Diet, Drink, and es- 
pecially at dinner, it is found, by uniform experience, 
to be eminently efficacious in the most obstinate cases, 
when even the best of the usual remedies have failed 
to afford more than mere temporary relief. In cases 
of FLATULENCY, it is an immediate and invariable spe- 
cific; and it may be administered in diluted and pro- 
portionate quantities, even to young infants, in all 
those paroxysms of griping pain in the stomach and 
bowels, to which they are especially subject, as well 
as in the colic of grown persons. 

Its judicious adoption in connection with the princi- 
pal meals, or when a sense of exhaustion dictates its 
use, never fails to relieve the debility attendant upon 
protracted Coronic MaLapies, Low TEMPERAMENTS, 
and ExHausTeD Viran Enercy, by whatever cause 
induced. These are facts to which many of the most 
eminent medical men, both in Europe and the United 
States, have borne testimony, and which are corrobor- 
ated by their highest written authorities. 

The AROMATIC SCHIEDAM SCHNAPPS is put 
up in good strong bottles, neatly covered and labelled, 
accompanied by an Essay upon its properties and 
uses. 

It will be seen that the remedy, like all other arrant 
humbugs, covers all the ills that flesh is heir to. It is 
good for the child in its cradle, the youth in his hot 
blood, manhood in its prime, and old age in its decline. 
It is infallible at meals, indispensable between meals, 
and super-excellent at all times. It is an infallible an- 
tidote to all possible poisons, and renders all otherwise 
noxious influences harmless. Bad water may be drank, 
infectious miasms inhaled, and any amount of gluttony 
indulged with impunity, if the bottles of ‘‘ Schnapps” 
are purchased with judicious frequency. Surely, it 
was a shrewd stroke of policy in the ‘‘Schnapps”’ 
man, to propitiate the profession by advising his cus- 
tomers to drink the gin by the advice of their physi- 
cians. Physicians can always be found who will give 
professional advice in view of the great commercial in- 
terests of the country. There is, however, one conso- 
lation left to the friends of sobriety and the advocates 
of reform. No medical journals but those of the school 
which the Gazette represents, will ever prostitute 
themselves to the infamous business of pandering to 
the drinking usages of society, and the influence of 
journals of that ilk is rapidly, thank God, growing 
“small by degrees, and beautifully less.” 

BLoomerism.—We can hardly credit the evidence of 
our senses that an “ old school” doctor has spoken in 
favor of this innovation ; yet the fact appears as plain 
as black and white can make it. Medical journals and 
writers, and lecturers of the drug system, have un- 
budgetted themselves of any amount of ridicule against 
the ‘“‘ American costume.’’ But we have before us the 
“Transactions of the Belmont Medical Society,” Ohio, 
which contains an essay from the pen of Henry West, 
M.D. The Doctor imputes a great proportion of the 
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cases of consumption, so alarmingly on the increase 
in our country, to improper dress, and says— 


“ How is this matter of dress to be remedied? By 
adopting the new costume, to some extent known as 
the ‘Turkish costume,’ ‘ Bloomer dress,’ or ‘New fe- 
male costume.’ We contend that it is much healthier, 
more convenient, and can be made fully as modest, 
and as for economy that will depend upon the wearer. 

In using this dress, in the first place, the material 
used can, with much more facility, be changed to suit 
our variable climate, than can be used with the present 
dress; for instance, calico might give place to merino, 
and this to cassimere, and this again to silk, &c., and 
in the shortest notice at all times, suit themselves to 
the weather. Instead of our beloved ones, when it 
becomes necessary to attend their out door visits, 
either in attending church, or parties of pleasure, 
dressing in their light silk, lawns, or calico, they can 
dress in cassimeres, cloths, or such articles as will 
make themselves comfortable, and still be in the fash- 
ion. Hence the wearer will be much less liable to 
catarrhal affections, which in many cases lay the foun- 
dation for consumption. Again, it will be healthier. 
On this account there will be no more necessity for 
stays, whalebone, staves and cords. With this new 
dress, all these paraphernalia will be dispensed with, 
and nature, with all her beauty, will be left to herself, 
and then we will have, I will venture to say, not one 
half, perhaps not one fourth, the cases of consump- 
tion to blight the hopes of relatives, and destroy the 
warm attachments of fond lovers. To conclude. 

1. Tt is healthier. As to dispensing with those ten 
or fifteen pounds of skirts above referred to, and by 
that means, to get rid of all that terrible train of dis- 
eases with which to suffer, death would be preferable. 
Again; damp skirts hanging, as is often the case, 
about the feet and ankles, would be done away with. 
Whilst the feet and ankles would be clad in a good 
comfortable boot, instead of a thin kid slipper, the 
ladies would be as independent as the ‘‘ lords of the 
soil.” No good reason can be urged why females shall 
not wear boots. Need anything more be said on this 
head? 

2. It is more convenient. Inthe opinion of your 
reporter, nothing could be better contrived to prevent 
locomotion, than the present female costume. Hence, 
no doubt, depends the inability and unwillingness of 
the female to take exercise, the want of which, it is 
well known, is the fruitful source of disease. 

3. It can be made fully as modest. Modesty and 
virtue are two of the noblest qualities of the female 
character ; if the costume be constructed right, no 
dress can be more so, than the new dress.” 


More CuLorororm.—Dr. Charles T. Jackson, of 
Boston, one of the claimants of a bonus of $100,000 
that owght to be awarded to the orzginal discoverer of 
this anesthetic agent, accounts for the sudden deaths 
so frequently resulting from its administration, in the 
following manner : 


‘‘T have long had a strong suspicion that the very 
sudden deaths resulting from the inhalation of chlo- 
roform must have been produced by the presence of 
some poisonous compound of amyle, the hypothetical 
radical of fasel oil, or the oil of whisky ; and I began 
a series of researches upon this subject several years 
ago, but was called off from. my work by unexpected 
persecutions. This work I have resumed, and will 
now state what facts and inductions I am able to lay 
before the public. 

1. When chloroform, and the alcoholic solution of 
it, called chloric ether, was made from pure alcohol 
diluted with water, no fatal accidents occurred from 
its judicious administration. 

2. When chloroform is made, as it now too fre- 
quently is, from common corn, rye, and potato whis- 
ky, deaths began to occur, even when the utmost care 
was taken in its administration.” 

Notwithstanding the plausibility of the doctor’s hy- 
pothesis, we have not a particle of faith that any de- 
gree of purity in the alcohol will prevent death from 
occasionally occurring, suddenly and unexpectedly, 
so long as chloroform is employed to produce insensi- 
bility. The danger does not, in our judgment, depend 
so much on the effect of any given element taken into 
the body and acting asa chemical or physiological poi- 
son, as upon the degree of relaxation induced in the 
muscular system. Carried to a certain extent, this re- 
laxation causes the respiratory muscles to act with 
extreme feebleness, and when a given point of relaxa- 
tion is produced, a very little increase may cause the 
respiratory motion to stop entirely, when death is the 
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inevitable result. It is too powerful a relaxant, and 
can never be regulated with certainty or safety. 

Rum anp Tosacco.—The Cincinnati Physio-Medical 
Recorder meets an argument in favor of Boston Rum, 
Holland Gin, Schiedam Schnapps, “ the filthy weed,’ 
&c., in the following laconic style and unanswerable 
manner : 

“ How on earth did people live before they learned 
the value of ‘rum and tobacco!’ Why, they lived a 
long time, some of them nearly a thousand years, and 
were scarcely ever sick ! Doctors, lancets and poisons 


were unnecessary and almost unknown, as they should 
and might be now.” 





CONSTITUTION OF N. Y. VEGETARIAN 
SOCIETY. 

President—R, T. TRAuu, 15 Laight street. 

Ist Vice Prestdent—Jamus Moran, 5 Tryon Row. 

2d Vice President—J Mortimer Hatt, 91 Wall street. 

Corresponding Secretary—C. B. Le Baron, 63 William 
street. : 

Recording Secretary—EDWARD BEBEE, 245 Pearl street. 

Treasurer—WiLiiam Hunt,‘40 Dey street. 

Executive Committee—R. T. Trall; C. B. Le Baron; C. 
C. Many, 99 Bowery; John 8S. Boyden, 284 Pearl street ; E. 
D. Stark, 131 Nassau street. 


PREAMBLE.—The undersigned, believing that Nature, Rev- 
elation, Science, and Experience teach that man is in no 
sense a carnivorous or omnivorous animal; that his highest 
development of body and mind is only to be attained on food 
derived directly from the vegetable kingdom; that the prac- 
tice of killing animals for the purposes of food is demoral- 
izing in tendency, the cause of numerous diseases in the 
world, and the source of immense waste in time, talent, and 
labor, as well as chief among the circumstances that bring 
about plagues and pestilences, wars, famines, and intemper- 
ance; and that great ignorance exists in the public mind in 
relation to the right cultivation of the earth and the proper 
preparation of vegetable aliments; do form themselves into 
a society for the purpose of promulgating a knowledge of 
these principles, and of exemplifying in practice their truth- 
fulness, and adopt the following Constitution : 

ArticLe 1.—Namz.—This Association shall be called the 
New York Vegetarian Society. 

AnticLe 2.—Orricers —The officers of this Society shall 
be a President, First Vice President, Second Vice President, 
Corresponding Secretary, Recording Secretary, and Trea- 
surer, who shall be elected annually. 

ARTICLE 3.—Durizs oF OrriceRs.—The President shall 
preside at all megtings, appoint all committees not otherwise 
provided for; approve all proper draughts on the Trea- 
surer; and call special meetings when in his judgment it 
may be necessary, or when requested by the Executive Com- 
mittee, or any ten members in writing. The Vice Presi- 
dents in their order shall perform the duties of the President in 
his absence. The Corresponding Secretary shall perform the 
correspondence of the Society, and collect facts and statistics 
for information and publication, and receive for the Society 
such donations as the benevolent may feel disposed to bestow 
for the benefit of the cause. The Recording Secretary shall 
keep a list of the members of this Society, and a record of its 
proceedings. ‘The ‘l'reasurer shall receive and keep all 
moneys of this Association subject to its draughts, approved 
by the President, and attested by the Recording Secretary. 

ARTICLE 4.—Exucutive ComMmirrex.—There shall be an 
Executive Committee consisting of three members, to be cho- 
sen at the annual election, and the President and Corre- 
sponding Secretary, who shall have power, and whose duty 
it shall be, to make arrangements for publications, public 
lectures, festivals, demonstrations, &c., between the annual 
meetings of the Society, and to call special meetings when- 
ever in their judgment the cause can be advanced thereby. 

ArticLy: 5.—MxMBursHip.—Any person may become a 
member of this Society on signing this Constitution and pay- 
ing the sum of one dollar: provided that all members, after 
the Society shall have received ten members, shall be pro- 
posed at a regular or special meeting by a member, and bal- 
loted for; and if two thirds of the members present vote in 
favor, he or she shall be entitled to membership. 

ArticLe 6—Dvurs.—The regular dues of the members of 
this Society shall be one dollar annually, as a fund for de- 
fraying its ordinary expenses. 

ArTICLE 7.—Quorum.—Five members shall constitute a 
quorum for the taansaction of business. 

















ArTICLE 8 —Lirg MemBersHip.—Any person may become 
a life member of this Society on the payment of ten dollars, 
having been proposed and voted for as above. 

ARTICLE 9.—AnNnUAL Mree'tinGs.—The time and place of 
each annual meeting shall be determined upon at the pre- 
ceding annual meeting. 

ARTICLE 10 —AMENDMENTS.—Al]] additions to or amend- 
ments of this Constitution shall be proposed in writing at a 
meeting preceding that in which the vote is taken, and a 
two-thirds vote shall then be necessary. 








Reviews. 


By R. T. Traut, M.D. 


Tue Puitosopuy oF Human Lire; witn Especian 
Desian to Devetor THE TRUE IDEA or DISEASE ; 
irs Nature, IMMEDIATE OCCASION, AND GENERAL 
Remepy. By J. Jenninas, M.D. Jewert, Proc- 
ror & Worruineron, Cleveland, Ohio: FowLers 
anp Wetts, New York. Price 75 cents. 





Dr. Jennings is widely known as the advocate of the 
** orthopathic”’ plan of treating diseases—a plan whose 
details mainly consist in placing the patient under or- 
ganic law, and there leaving him to the vis medicatrix 
nature. From the dawn of creation down to the year 
of our Lord eighteen hundred and fifty-two, this me- 
thod of medicating the infirmities of the vital machin- 
ery has been ‘‘ eminently successful ;” and the personal 
experience of the author of the work before us, demon- 
strates the reasons of its superior efficacy over the drug- 
shop appliances, so widely and so fatally popular. 

With a mind well constituted for critical observa- 
tion, and the right opportunity for calling its powers 
into action, Dr. Jennings, after having received a 
thorough medical education, commenced the practice 
of the healing art drugopathically. But his zeal to 
relieve his fellow-creatures of their maladies, secundem 
artem, was not rewarded by the results he had been 
instructed to expect. He noticed, also, in consulta- 
tions with his more experienced professional brethren, 
that old doctors, as a general rule, gave much less me- 
dicine than young ones. The former trusted more to 
nature ; the latter trusted all to drugs. This led him 
to doubt the prevalent ideas of the utility of medicine ; 
and further observations induced him to discard them 
altogether. 

While enjoying an extensive practice in Derby, 
Conn., some thirty years ago, he changed his manner 
of doctoring the people to an extent little suspected by 
his patrons at the time. Laying aside the well-filled 
saddle-bags, he furnished one pocket with an assort- 
ment of bread-pills ; another pocket was stored with a 
variety of powders made of wheaten flower, variously 
scented and colored ; and a third pocket held a quan- 
tity of vials filled with pure soft water, of various 
hues. With these potencies in the healing art, he 
went forth *‘ conquering and to conquer.” Disease 
vanished before him with a promptness unknown be- 
fore. His fame spread far and wide. His business 
extended over a large territory ; in fact, no other phy- 
sician could live at the trade of pill-peddling in that 
place. 

Such was, such ever has been, and such ever will be 
the consequences of substituting innocent placabos, or 
the do-nothing medication, for that which consists in 
sending a score of physiological devils, in the shape of 
apothecary stuff, into the stomach, blood, bones, and 
brains Dr. Jennings, before removing from Derby to 
Oberlin, Ohio, disclosed the secret of his remarkable 
success ; and, although his customers were generally 
still inclined to ‘‘ stick to the old doctor,” it is 
hardly probable that at this day there are many who 
have not fallen back into the slough of despond, medi- 
eally speaking, so difficult it is to induce people to 


(1 think and act rationally for themselves. 


The general plan of the work is sufficiently expressed 
by its title. We commend it to the general inquirer 
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| after truth; more especially the medical man. It 
“seems to us impossible that any candid physician of 
‘ the old school can peruse its pages without getting 
‘ some of the dark and foggy delusions, and musty, un- 
’ philosophical theories of that school, driven out of his 
| head, to run, like the swine of an ancient parable, 
) down to the sea of oblivion, and be there drowned out 
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‘ of the recollections of men. 
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MiIpWIFERY AND THE DisEasesor Women. By Jorn 
Suew, M.D. Published by Fowiers anp WELLS, 
New York and Boston. Price $1; postage, 25 cts. 


This is a comprehensive, practical work on the sub- 
ject of which it treats, and is emphatically the ** Wo- 
man’s Own Book.” It is written in a plain, common- 
sense style, so that it can be easily understood by any 
one of ordinary intellectual capacities ; and if it were 
in the hands of every young lady in the country, and 
its instructions carefully attended to, it would be the 
means of saving a vast amount of trouble, anxiety, 
and pain—aye, even of life, not only of mothers, but 
of infants—while it would improve the health of the 
next generation at least a hundred per cent. 
females will derive great profit from its perusal, as all 
who have suffered will be eager to get hold of any 
knowledge that will smooth the path of life. This 
work is just what every married lady has sadly felt 
the need of, and we recommend all husbands to pur- 
chase a copy of it for their wives, at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. Every humane husband will do so.— 
New York Weekly Day-Bock. 

[So far as we can judge, from both the editorial no- 
tices which this work has received and the commend- 
ations of others who have read it, we are satisfied that 
it will meet the views, wants, and necessities of every 
woman. ] 

4 es 
Love vs. Marriaae. By M. E. Lazarus, M.D. 

New York : Fowlers and Wells. London: J. Chap- 

man. Price 

this world that will be dis- 
cussed. Slavery seems o be one, and Marriage cer- 
tainly is another. In every contest some must be fore- 
most, and those who occupy this position are the ones 
who suffer. The author of Love versus MarriaGE 
was created expressly to be the leader of a forlorn 
hope, in moral contests. He marches up to the ‘‘ im- 
minent” deadly breach with inimitable sang froid ; 
and when the magazine of conservatism explodes, he 
takes his blowing-up with the coolness of the Dutch- 
man, who said that, in a steamboat explosion on the 
Mississippi, the last time he saw a friend of his, was 
when he was going up, and met Hans and the shmoke 
pipe coming down. 

Dr. Lazarus has not simply put his foot in it ; he is 
inextricably in for it all over. Not content with as- 
sailing the outworks of the conservative citadel, he has 
thrown himself into its central stronghold, horse, 
foot, and dragoons; he has penetrated to the sanctum 
sanctorum, and a nice time he is likely to have of it. 
We claim no gift of prophecy ; but our impression is, 
that he will be treated like some bold intruders into a 
bee-hive ; first stung to death by the whole swarm of 
critics, and then covered over with wax. Or he may 
be nailed to the barn-door, like some luckless intruder 
upon a hen-roost. It will be all one to Dr. Lazarus. 
He is prepared for any fate ; and if utterly demolish- 
ed, he will stand by, and wetch the process with im- 
perturbable and philosophic gravity. 

Mr. Greeley, in the Tribune, once bravely said that 
there was no subject connected with the happiness of 
man, which should not be freely.and fully discussed in 
that paper. There is surely no subject more intimate- 
ly connected with human destiny than this of Love. 
Whether love canexist without marriage, or marriage 
without love ; whether monogamy or polygamy is the 
law in love relations ; whether the social evils that 

surround us exist in consequence of, or in spite of our 
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present marriage relations. whether monogamie mar- 
riage and the isolated household are the true condi- 
tions of human progress and happiness, or the prolific 
sources of a thousand evils; these are questions that 
will be discussed, in conversation, in novels, histories, 
sermons, and philosophical, and even in medical trea- 
tises. Conservatism may draw up her aged eyebrows 
with holy horror—she may purse up her wrinkled 
lips, and frown through her dusty spectacles ; she may 
stamp her decrepit feet, and gnash with her decaying 
teeth, or mumble through her withered gums; still 
the discussion must go on. 

If conservatism is in the right; if the monogamic 
legal marriage is in harmony with nature, and there- 
fore a Divine Institution, it will be so decided ; but it 
is not to be so presumed upon any authority. The 
case is to be tried. The case, as stated by Dr. Laza- 
rus, counsel for the plaintiff, in his opening plea, in 
Love vs. Marriage, must go to the jury. The de- 
fendant, Marriage, must come into court, and plead to 
the cause in action. The court will give no non-suit, 
and take no demurrer. The jury must decide the 
case upon the law and the testimony. 

A vast amount of evidence is to be taken. Much of 
it is embodied in the recent work of Dr. Nichols, en- 
titled, “ Woman in all Ages and Nations.” This will 
constitute a portion of the historical testimony. The 
scientific and medical may be found in his ‘* Esoteric 
Anthropology.” O.5. Fowler will be called on, with 
his array of facts relating to Hereditary Descent. 
S. P. Andrews has been summoned, and is preparing to 
give his evidence on the actual state and results of the 
marriage relation. We shall have Milton and Lu- 
ther, Swedenborg and Fourier, Owen and Warren, as 
witnesses or advoeates. 

There is no question in our mind that there exists 
some cause of action. Love has certainly been ill 
treated and outraged by Marriage, in various ways 
and on many occasions. It is high time that the mat- 
ter were brought to the issue of a full, fair, impartial 
trial. The court must decide upon what terms these 
parties are to live together, or grant a divorce. In 
any case, Marriage ought to give bonds to keep the 
peace. We hope that Dr. Lazarus will press this 
point, or insist upon a separate maintenance. The 
trial will doubtless be a protracted one; and fully as 
interesting as the Forrest case, or that of the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Onderdonk. Silence in court. Let justice be 
done, though the heavens fall ; and may we all havea 
good deliverance. O yes! Oyes! Oyes! T.L.N. 





Tue Nationa Temperance MacGazine.—This is 
the only one of our many monthly magazines in which 
the advocacy of the temperance cause is a leading fea- 
ture, save one or two, of limited circulation, which are 
the special organs of some particular organization. 
For this reason alone, other circumstances being equal, 
it is deserving the patronage of the temperance commu- 
nity. Several of the ablest writers of the day are con- 
tributors to its columns, and, while the nature, causes, 
and cure of the great curse of intemperance, the con- 
stitutionality, morality, and policy of license laws, the 
necessity and justice of prohibitory legislation, &c., 
are thoroughly discussed, its readers are kept well 
posted in all the historical data of the movements of 
individuals and progress of societies throughout the 
world. Its contents, as a literary periodical, inde- 
pendent of its reformatory feature, will compare fa- 
vorably with the best magazines of the day. Each 
number is embellished with a likeness of some distin- 
guished champion of the temperance reform. Pub- 
lished by P. S. Sherlock, 86 Nassau Street, at $2 a 
year. 

Tur AMERICAN TEMPERANCE OFFERING FoR 1852. 
—This is a superbly bound volume of 800 pages, pub- 
lished by P. S. Sherlock, 86 Nassau Street. It is em- 
bellished with excellent engravings of many distin- 
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guished leaders in the temperance reformation, and of 
several prominent members of the order of the Sons of 
Temperance, besides pictorial illustrations of various 
subjects. Its reading matter is sound and progressive 
on the great question of temperance, and varied and 
instructive in its general literary character. Asa gift- 
book or keepsake it ranks among the most ornamental 
in appearance, as well as among the most unexcep- 
tional in the moral tone of its articles, that have ema- 
nated from the press during the current year. The price 
is $3. 


Review of the WavTer-CurE Journat for October. 
By A CriTIc. 


{An up-country reader, and self-constituted critic, 
sends us the following review of our last number. 
We have rejected several previous communications 
from this source, regarding them as wrong in philoso- 
phy, and not adapted to our pages. But we presume 
our able contributors will not take offence on reading 
this review, while subscribers may be amused, if not 
instructed. ] 

Guiueses oF Poputar Puysiotoay. By Dr. Ni- 
cHoLs. We cannot endorse the views therein ad- 
vanced. They are fatalistic. For, if a man is born 
witha certain fixed unfavorable conformation of head, 
how is he to change it ? and how can he be held re- 
sponsible for misconduct? Besides, it hasnot yet been 
proved to my mind, that the brain is the organ of the 
mind, nor that a ‘‘ big head” contains more wisdom 
than a little one. 

One other point. The idea of treating criminals as 
therein recommended seems preposterous. To convert 
our jails and prisons into ‘‘ asylums,” may be a plea- 
sant reflection for thieves, robbers, and murderers, 
but it would never satisfy those who have been their 
victims. No ; let such wicked wretches be punished. 
** He who sheddeth man’s blood,” &e. 
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[It may be that ‘* A Critic” has not informed him- { 


self on the subject of phrenology;; and if not, his opin- 
ion is good for nothing. The manifestation of mind 
must depend on organization, and this theory is now 
adopted by learned men of all nations. In our own 
country, by such men as Professor Silliman, Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock, and others. But we shall leave 
Dr. Nichols to defend himself; remarking, however, 
that we prefer not to devote this Journal to a discus- 
sion of that subject. ‘Those who wish to peruse it fur- 
ther, will find ,the ‘‘ pro and con” in numberless vo- 
lumes long since published.—Eps. ] 


Puysicaut DeBitity TRANSMISSIBLE. By J. GEaRDE. 
—Tinctured with the same doctrines which we have 
just opposed. It seems horrible, indeed, that a child 
should inherit the diseases, deformities, and evil ten- 
dencies of its parents. Yet it cannot be denied that 
** it is natural for children to take after their parents.” 
This subject is a very important one, and we hope to 
see it further elucidated. 


Water-CureE IN Fevers. By Dr. Frease.—There 
can be no doubt of the superiority of hydropathy, in 
all cases of fevers. What is fever, but an access of 
heat? And what will cool it sooner than water ? 
Certainly not drugs, nor leeches, nor the lancet. In 
this disease does our system ‘‘ work like a charm.” 


Tur InternNaL Process or Taking Cotp.—More 
true philosophy is contained in that article than has 
come under my observation in all the medical works I 
ever read ; and I have been a careful reader for more 
than twenty years. Give us more of the same sort. 
There must be more where that came from. It must 
be exceedingly gratifying to the publishers and advo- 
cates of this comparatively new system, to receive such 
hearty commendations from the leading and most in- 
fluential body of public men—viz., the editorial en- 
dorsement. The Encyclopadia seems to find favor 
with every one who readsit. ‘* A friend of the cause”? 
has circulated some thirty copies in this neighborhood. 


CausE AND Errect.—We have no taste for this 
sort of machine-poetry. It may be well enough to 
point a moral, yet truth needs no adornments. Per- 
haps I have not the ‘‘ phrenological bumps” to appre- 
ciate the “ideal.” [** Critic”? does not seem to real- 
ize the fact that there are ‘‘ many men of many minds,” 
and that the most powerful argument may be conveyed 
in rhyme.—Ebs. ] 

Vorces From THE Country.—This is what I like ; 
—but why not publish names of writers in full? [Be- 
cause we are not authorized to do so, and it might be 
annoying.—Eps.] It is well to let those in one section 
of country know how the cause progresses in other 
parts. Then, too, it is strengthening to read those 
thankful acknowledgments for benefit received by 
reading the Journal. 


Scatps anp Burns.—A good case. But the ‘‘ nub 
of the joke” is, that the writer had made such a sav- 
ing to his purse, in his family of thirty, by reading 
the Water-Cure Jovrnal. Such facts as this seem to 
tell as well ‘‘ down South” as “‘ down East.” 


An Aaue Sore.—A good challenge for the ‘‘ regu- 
lars ;? which, by the way, will never be accepted, and 
never cam be successfully defended. 


Reasons For Becomine a Lecrurer. By Mrs. 
Torsir.—A sad experience has been hers, yet it has 
been the same with countless thousands who have po- 
pulated graveyards with human buds, which never 
blossomed. How deep must be the anguish of that 
mother’s heart when compelled to suffer such bereave- 
ment! Surely, under such circumstances, it is a re- 
lief to charge it upon a ‘* mysterious providence.”” Her 
reasons for becoming a lecturer are ample. May she 
be sustained and rewarded. 

Dress, Disease, AND Docrors.—Worthy of atten- 
tion,—especially by those things who pride themselves 
on doing nothing, and knowing nothing but to dress, 
spend money, flirt, get co’t, when setting a trap for 
some dandy diddler. Let sensible women manage this 
matter of dress to suit themselves; but if they must 
go to Paris for their fashions, why, then, they must 
suffer the consequences and penalties which are inevi- 
table—small waists, and premature death. 


Tue True Batu oF GitEAD.—A desperate case 5 
and, if not overdrawn, most remarkable. The lady 
evidently owes her life to the water-cure. 


Puyscians vs. ReFoRMERS.—An unfortunate truth. 
*¢ Old school doctors” will not give up their practice 
until compelled to do so. They have paid too much 
for their education to let it go without a struggle. 
But ‘* the people rule” in this as well as in all other 
matters. All reforms must begin, and be carried on 
by the people, not by the professions. This is in ac- 
cordance with the nature of things. Old “ trades” 
must be abandoned, when new inventions introduce a 
more excellent way. Allopathy old; hydropathy, new. 

OcroperR GATHERINGS. By Dr. Tratu.—Some ca- 
pital hits. ‘‘ By their own words shall they be judged.” 
The allopaths are evidently losing ground, nor can it 
ever be regained. It may be counted as so much “‘lost 
time.” But Dr. Trall shows no mercy, not even to a 
vanquished foe. He seems determined to “‘ drive them 
out” with ‘*hammer and tongs.” 
could engage some regular champion of the old school 
in a steel-pen combat, and use the Water-Cure Jour- 
nal for the fighting ground. Such a battle would set- 
tle the matter; and, if Saddle Bags should get the 
better of Wet Sheets, we would be content to wear a 
blister plaster the rest of our life. But we guess Sad- 
dle Bags would get a ‘‘ soaking.” 

Pustic Lecrures.—Yes, give lectures in school- 
houses. Why, it isa fact, but not generally known, 
that this is the only natural and proper way of com- 
municating information. No other process can be 
compared with this. Look at New England: there 
they lecture the people on all subjects of general inter- 
est, from agriculture, horticulture, and architecture, 


I do wish he ’ 
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down to raising chickens Every subject worthy of 
attention is lectured upon, and everybody likes to hear 
lectures: so bring out your water-cure lecturers, male 
and female. There is a growing demand for them 
throughout the country. 


Extracts From THE Diary or A New Ena@uanp 
Puysician. By No@as.— Vivacious and pathetic. 
Poor old ‘* Sam,’ who had his tooth extracted, and 
poor ‘* Webber,’’—it is a wonder he did n’t “ settle 
Noggs’s coffee,” after being salivated almost to death. 
But, poorest of all, was ‘‘ Eben.” He was a martyr; and 
Noggs should, even now, prepare to adjust his final ac- 
count, for when he meets Eken in the spirit world, he 
may have to answer for the deeds done here in Eben’s 
body. But we shall leave Noggs to answer for him- 
self, as all other doctors will have to do, in the dread- 
ful time coming. Glad we have got through giving 
medicine; should prefer to be a sheriff, for then the 
law would be in our favor. 


As for the balance of the Journal, there can be but 
one opinion. Very sober people should not read the 
** VarnieTres,” for it would make them ‘ laugh,” and 
that would be a ‘* bad example.” 

Wuitre BuackBerRies are a ** down-East’’ produc- 
tion. It would not have been so singular if they had 
produced “ blue”? blackberries, or black 6lwe-berries, 
for they are fairly entitled to anything ‘‘ blue.” 

Tue Conrrast.—Evidently more ‘‘ truth than poe- 
try” in those two pictures. They convey most vividly 
the principles of life, health, and happiness, advocated 
in the Water-Cure Journal. 


Miscellany, 


GOSSIP FROM OHIO. 


BY A PLOUGHBOY. 











[Eastern Lecturers have a ‘‘ call ”’ in the following, 
and we hope many will respond. Ohio is a ripe, full- 
grown State, inhabited by intelligent and liberal- 
minded people, who are, for the most part, well pro- 
vided with all the necessaries of life ; and is, in all 
respects, ready for all the Improvements and Reforms. 
But hear the PLoueusoy :] 

A ‘* poor man,” an inveterate tobacco-chewer, and 
his better-half, a three-times-a-day coffee-drinker, who 
subscribed for the Journal a few months since, has 
lately cast the foul trash to the dogs; and his wife is 
“trying”? to dissolve partnership with the coffee—has 
about succeeded—and her crainum shadows forth her 
ability to ‘stay quits;” thus theyll save $10 a year 
by eschewing these worse than useless articles. They 


’ think the W. C. J. “‘pays,’”? or rather saves, ex- 


penses. 

Mr. Hine, of Cincinnati, is lecturing us ‘‘Buckeyes” 
on Land Reform, puts a powerful ‘‘ shoulder to the 
wheel ” of Progress, and hesitates not to ‘* call things 
by their right names.”’ But we haven’t got ‘‘stwmpers” 
enough out here ; ‘‘ the harvest truly is great, but the 
laborers are few.”? Can’t ‘* you Eastern folks ” send 
a lot of real lively, earnest, thoroughgoing spirits to 
give us a general waking-up on the subjects of Hy- 
dropathy, Phrenology, Physiology, ete., etc.% For 
we understand there’s plenty of them in Yankeedom. 

I will give you a few ‘‘ cases”? which have come un- 
der my notice. 

Case lst.—Frver: Patient a young married wo- 
man ; treatment allopathic. Case lasted several weeks, 
when Death stepped in and closed the scene. 

Casr 2p.—Tyruus Fever: Patient ayourng woman 
of good general health ; treatment allopathic. Case 
lasted three weeks. Termination, death. j 

Cask 3p.—Bitious Fever: Patient a young man 
aged 20, of strong constitution, and good general ( 
health. Three weeks’ allopathic treatment; but as © 
he kept getting ‘‘ weaker and worser,”’ he dismissed } 
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the doctor and his medicine ; gradually recovered, and 
in two weeks was well again. 

Case 4tH.—Tyrnus Fever: Patient a young wo- 
man, of rather slender constitution ; treatment allopa- 
thic. Termination, death. 

Case 5TH.—Aaue Fever: Patient an elderly lady 
of weak constitution; system racked with “ many 
maladies ;” treated quite superficially with a mixture 
of grannyo and hydropathy. Convalescent in three 
weeks. 

Case 6ru.—Croup: Patient a child. Treated two 
days with the hottest of the hot things from the hot 
laboratory of Thomson ; kept ‘‘ getting no better very 
fast,’ when the treatment was changed, and Hy- 
dropathy was given a thorough trial, and effected a 
cure in less than 24 howrs ! 

Case 7rH.—CHILLS anD Fever: Patient a girl 
aged 9; treatment, Hydropathic; case lasted three 
days. Termination, prEatH—not of the patient, but 
of the DISEASE. [Ohio, U. S. A. 


OUR CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS. 


InsTEaD of flooding the country with political docu- 
ments, with a view of giving office and the spoils of 
office to ambitious or corrupt men, we prefer to put every 
one in a way to legislate ‘‘ for the real good of the pub- 
lic,”’ rather than for the aggrandizement of personal 
office-seekers. Give a community the following con- 
ditions, and the millions of money now wasted, and 
the immense loss of time worse than wasted, might be 
saved. But what are those conditions? We answer, 
Heautu, INTELLIGENCE, AND MoRALITY. 

By securing the jirst of these conditions, an immense 
saving would be made in several ways. ‘The millions 
annually paid for drugs, leeches, and other doctor stuff 
imported from foreign countries, together with all the 
pills, plasters, powders, the sarsaparillas, sodas and 
slops, liverworts, lotions, and lozenges, castor oil, 
croton oil, and cod oil, not to mention an endless cata- 
logue of other new medical inventions, got up by un- 
scrupulous swindlers, with no other motive than to rob 
the innocent, ignorant invalid of his money, even 
though it may cost his life. We repeat, here is a vast 
loss to the world, all of which grows out of that wunna- 
tural condition, called sickness, which might, in the 
main, be avoided. 

Second—Every child should be made acquainted 
with Puysiotoecy. It should be the jist lesson at 
home—the first in school. The effects of over-eating 
should be pointed out. The first symptoms of illness 
should be explained—-the causes given—(not charged 
to a mysterious providence)—and the child would be 
guarded against a repetition of similar wrong-doing. 
Add to this a knowledge of the civil law, and you 
place the child, the youth, and the man beyond the 
reach or necessity of doctors or lawyers. What a 
boon ! what a blessing!! And it may be secured. 

Third—Teach the child to be honest, just, and gen- 
erous. If well organized, he will be devotional, with- 
out being whipped to say his prayers. Teach him 
his duty to himself, and his duty to others. Prove to 
him that it is ‘‘ more blessed to give than to receive ;” 
that selfishness is low, mean, and contemptible, and 
that generosity is high, holy, and honorable. Teach 
him to forgive an injury, and seek to do good in the 
world. 

We may approach these conditions, if we cannot 
realize them in fulness. Good men act from higher 
motives than fear of the common law. They have no 
occasion to defend themselves before a court of justice, 
though in the present state of things they are some- 
times compelled to this course by unjust and designing 
men. It will not be denied that ignorant people are 
advised to ‘* go to law,” when it must necessarily re- 
sult disadyantageously to themselves. 

Then let us strive to make the people of owr com- 
munity Heautuy, Inrectigent, AND Moratu. In- 
dustry, prosperity, success and happiness will follow. 
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This is our political platform. This is the interest 
we shall labor for, vote for, and elect if we can. Who 
will join our party? Men and women of all nations, 
of all religions, of all conditions, are invited to join 
our ranks—subscribe to, and circulate, ‘‘ Our Cam- 
PAIGN DocuMENTS.” 


On THE Anxious Srat.—[ We cannot withhold from 
our readers the following good-humored strictures on 
the Water-Cure Journal, from a ‘‘ Regular,”’ who has 
not yet become a convert or a subscriber. But the 
candor and good feeling which he exhibits induces us 
to believe he soon will become both. But here is his 
letter :] 

Air-mount, Clarke Co., Alabama. 

GENTLEMEN—I am a ‘‘ regular physician,” (one of 
the much abused regular physicans. I am not a sub- 
scriber to your Journal, (the Water-Cure), but some 
numbers of it have fallen into my hands. I have read 
them with much interest. Indeed, your Journal is 
more than spicy—to call it thus, would be but faint 
praise : it is decidedly peppery, too much so, I think, 
for a Cold Water Journal. But to speak seriously, I 
think more of Hydropathy than I do of any of the 
exclusive systems of the day. I admire your Journal 
in some respects, and would subscribe for it, if you 
would rely more on the intrinsic merits of your cause, 
(for it certainly has merits), and become less abusive; 
but I have no idea that I will be able to ‘ reform ” 
you in this respect, and must therefore withhold my 
patronage. I must say before concluding, that you 
give it to the steamers and the patent medicines so 
handsomely, that it almost reconciles me to my share; 
still I am only almost persuaded. But what care you 
for this? Still I predict that you will yet learn that 
you are not pursuing the best plan to advance your 
system. 

Enclosed I send you 25 cents for your work on 
Chronic Diseases, especially the Nervous Diseases of 
**Women.” The 25 cents will, no doubt, be more 
acceptable than my strictures. Jno. S. WILSon. 


[Now we cannot engage to let the “regulars” 
alone, on any conditions whatever. We neither seek 
nor expect their patronage. Our object is to over- 
throw, break up, and- destroy their practice ; that is 
to say, the practice of dosing with poisonous drugs. 
We shall make no compromises, show no quarters. 
Calomel and Co., as well as Patent Pills and Blood- 
suckers, are our natural enemies. They have invaded 
our homes, impoverished our pockets, depleted our 
bodies, and destroyed the happiness of our families. 
They must be exposed. Have they not had a fair 
trial? and have they not been proved guilty ? Then 
why should they not be driven out from the face of the 
earth, and from among men % 

Our friend and adviser, J. S. W., whom we quote 
above, thinks the Journal ‘‘ peppery.” Now we 
plead not guilty to that insinuation. We never use 
the article. Our ammunition is produced by a process 
quite different from that used in allopathic Journals. 
Ours is “purely vegetable.” 

Again, J. S. W. thinks we are not ‘“* pursuing the 
best plan to advance our system.” Indeed! perhaps 
he will have the magnanimity and condescension to 
tell us wherein we may more effectually upset his 
‘theory and practice.” But that would be asking a 
little too much. 

Hoping he will excuse us for the liberty we have 
taken with his letter, we remain most thankfully and 
hopefully his Friends.—Epirors. 

P. S.—When he writes again, may he relate his ex- 
perience, acknowledge his conversion, enclose a remit- 
tance, and become a life-subscriber, for the WaTEr- 
Cure Journat anD Heratp or Rerorms.] 

Warer-Curr ror Horsrs.—[Tue American VE- 
TERINARY JouRNAL, published in Boston, by GEORGE 
H. Dapp, M.D., has the following notice :— 
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The Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Reforms’ 
Devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws of 
Life. Published by Fowlers and Wells, No. 131 Nas- 
sau Street, New York. Price $1 per annum. 

The perusal of a few pages. of this Simon Pure 
monthly has just cured usof the blues. In hydropathy 
we have great faith, and would rather submit to be 
packed in a mountain of sheets for one month, if it were 
necessary, than swallow a dose of “‘ good old-fashioned 
doctor’s stuff’—calomel. A little more water, and 
less physic. ‘‘ Them’s our sentiments.’ The princi- 
pal objection urged by a witty fellow against hydrop- 
athy is, that at the time of the Deluge it killed more 
than it ever cured. But then its friends urge that all 
were saved that were worth saving. Hence they have 
the best of the argument. 

In the practice of veterinary medicine we have, in 
the treatment of strains, recent muscular lameness, 
laminitis and superficial inflammations, resorted to 
cold water by bandage and otherwise, and generally 
with good effect. We have applied it (water) to the 
head in phrenitis ; to the throat, in laryngitis; to the 
eye, inirritis ; and to the bowels, (internally per rec- 
tum, and externally, per abdomen,) in enteritis, and 
in many cases we have thought that it afforded relief. 
Hydropathy is not so well adapted to veterinary prac- 
tice as it is to human. Yet very many diseases, to 
which horses and other animals are subject, might, no 
doubt, be cured under a judicious system of hydropa- 
thy. 

We perceive by the present number of this Journal 
that ‘‘ water-cure’’ establishments are multiplying 
throughout the length and breadth of these United 
States, and also that a growing interest is manifested 
in the science. 

The Journal is conducted with ability—abounds in 
valuable information ; and friend and foe to the prin- 
ciples it advocates will be benefited by its perusal. 


Goop Looxine.—It has been said that “ good 
looks ’” have much influence in producing a favorable 
impression on the minds of strangers. And we are 
charged by our opponents with an excess of this qual- 
ity, while we are commended for the same by our 
friends. We refer, of course, to the ** good looks ” of 
the Water-Cure Journal, when compared with many 
other publications. Wedo not, however, sacrifice the 
merit of solidity, life or vitality, to mere external ap- 
pearance. ‘* A sound mind ina sound body” is our 
motto ; and we think it proper to clothe sound thoughts 


~and principles with a good, clean, becoming dress— 


such, for example, as pure white paper, clear plain 
types, bright black ink, and a trim, tidy, comfortable 
and well-arranged suit. With these fixtures and ap- 
purtenances, we are not ashamed or abashed when we 
appear in public, as we should be had our dress a 
slouchy, slovenly look. 

Of our conversations, discussions, statements, poetic, 
theoretic, and practical lucubrations, emanating from 
divers minds, we have nothing to say—leaving that 
matter with our antagonists and admirers. 

Tn the main, our efforts have been, and will continue 
to be, for the instruction, reformation, and improve- 
ment of our readers and the public at large. But 
while we do this, we shall, at the same time, ‘‘study 
to please.’”’ Our engravers are now at work, preparing 
a series of COMIC ILLUSTRATIONS, with which to 
“‘ shake the sides” of our subscribers and the pockets 
of the doctors, and drive home with a heavy hammer 
some truths which will ‘‘ show up” the absurdities of 
those who make a trade of the healing art. This 
matter will be served up with suitable fixings, and a 
‘*jolly good time we will have.” 

We consider it justifiable in thus availing ourselves 
of every honorable means to bring into disrepute every 
evil with which mankind are, have been, or may be 
afflicted; and it is our fixed purpose, with the co- . 


operation of our fifty thousand subscribers, to break 
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up and clear out the dangerous and destructive drug 
practice. Then look out for our forthcoming Picto- 
RIAL Comic Lire oF Dr. ForcerBer Snoiuic, M.D., 
which will appear in the course of two or three 
months. 

GrapPEs.—We have been favored with a neat little 
box full of delicious grapes, from the vineyard of the 
New Lezpanon SHakers, Columbia county, New 
York, sent to us by Epwarp FowLer and PHitemon 
STEwaRT. 

The early royal Museadine, of the three varieties 
received, Sage’s mammoth, and Lowel’s imperial, 
we regard the Muscadine the best. It is thus de- 
scribed by our Shaker friends :— 


‘* This grape ripens nearly a month earlier than the 
Isabella, is perfectly hardy for this northern latitude, 
and very productive, being a sure bearer ; the fruit 
high flavored, and very delicious, pronounced by the 
most competent judges fully equal to the Isabella, 
when ripened to perfection.” 


The roots of this variety are sold at a dollar each, 
and may be obtained as above. 

Sace’s Mammors is a magnificent looking fruit ; 
but we do not think its quality at all comparable with 
the Isabella, Catawba, or Muscadine. The sample 
sent us of the mammoth was not sufficiently ripe to 
enable us to form a correct opinion of its quality. 

We shall endeavor to test all varieties of the grape, 
and point out to our readers the peculiarities of each ; 
and, at the same time, give them a dissertation on the 
medicinal effects of this fruit on the human system. 
The subject is full of interest and importance. 


Mrs. Elliott, of Jersey City, a few days since, gave 
birth to her twenty-third child! Bothare doing well. 
The age of Mr. Elliott is 55, and that of Mrs. i. 50. 
They have been married about 30 years.— The Papers. 


So much for living in obedience to the natural laws. 
Now suppose Mrs. Elliott had been ‘‘ fashionably edu- 
cated,” at a fashionable ladies’ boarding-school, and 
had adopted the latest Paris fashions, including tight 
lacing, long, heavy skirts, a big bustle, thin shoes, 
with all the accompaniments, who believes she could 
have become the mother of TWENTY-THREE live ba- 
bies 2? and that, too, without the aid of patent pills, 
or ‘* pure genuine cod-liver lard oil.” 

But women have other duties to perform in this 
world, besides ‘‘multiplying and replenishing the 
earth ;” and we think over-doing may be quite as dis- 
astrous in some cases as wnder-doing. 


Dr. Prescott has opened a beautiful Water-Cure 
Establishment in Winthrop, Maine, which, we aro 
informed, is liberally patronized. 


PuystoLoey iv Minnesora.—An able writer, C. 
L. A., is publishing a series of excellent articles, under 
the title of Hye@1ene, in the St. Anthony Express, a 
weekly pewspaper, printed at St. Anthony Falls. 
This is a good omen, and promises well for the health 
of the Minnesotians. Teach the people physiology, 
and both drugs, doctors, and patent medicine slop- 
shops will be without demand. We hope C. L. A. 
will continue in the good work; and when tired of 
writing, go to lecturing, and thus keep the subject 
‘* before the people.” 


FataL EFFECTS OF TAKING HIS OWN MEDICINE.— 
Dr. Stiles, of Claiborne, Mississippi, took a dose of 
strychnine, a couple of weeks ago, by mistake for qui- 
pa and died in ten minutes afterwards.—Evening 

ost. 


Such accidents do not often happen. It is seldom 
that a doctor gets caught in such a trap. His victims 
on whom he experiments are not of his own family. 

American Hypropatuic Instrrurr.—The third 
term of this medical school of Water-Cure commences 
at ‘‘ Prospect Hill,’’ Port Chester, near New York, on 
the Ist day of November, with a large class of earnest 
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workers in the cause of reform. The future arrange- 
ments of this institution, for physical and intellectual 
development, are contained in a prospectus, which 
every friend of education should take the means to 
procure. It may be obtained of Dr. Nichols, at Port 
Chester, or at this office. 


—— 


A New Water-Cure.—We are informed that Dr. 
ALEXANDER Beatty is about to open a new establish- 
ment at Medina, Medina county, Ohio. We shall give 
a further account of this commendable undertaking 
when ready for use. 

A Water-Cure Sociery.—We learn that the la- 
dies of this city, who, for some time past, have been 
organizing a society of the friends of Water-Cure, 
will hold their first re-union this afternoon at 4 o’clock, 
at the school-room of Miss Bradford, No. 20 Greene 
street. We are informed that the ladies imterested 
have already secured the foundation of an excellent 
library, to be composed of books calculated to produce 
sound practical benefit ; and those ladies who desire 
to p ecome better acquainted with their own constitu 
tions, ang feel disposed to engage in the work of for- 
warding a proper system of female physical, as well as 
mental, education, will be welcome to participate in 
these social re-unions.—Tyenton True American. 


Onty Srx Cents a Year.—This looks more like 
“cheap postage.” Our fifty thousand subscribers 
will rejoice to learn that the lawful postage on the 
Water-Cure Journal to any post-office in the United 
States, is but 

°° Srx Cents a YEAR,” 
payable by the subscriber at the office where received. 
This is according to the rates established by the New 
Law passed by Congress at the last session, and took 
effect on the first of October, 1852. 

Sunscrisers will no longer suffer from exorbitant 
postage on either this Journal or on books sent through 
the mails. 

Books, bound or unbound, of not more than four 
pounds each, one cent per ounce under 3,000 miles, 
and two cents over 3,000, to be pre-yaid by the pub- 
lishers. 

Letrer PostaGe remains unchanged —namely, 
Three Cents, pre-paid, and Five Cents when not pre- 
paid. The practice of pre-payment has now become 
almost universal among all ‘‘ well-bred” people. Now 
that we have within a few years brought letter postage 
down from a quarter of a dollar to three cents, let 
us be thankful, but work for a still lower rate—viz., 
Penny Postrace for letters, and Water-Cure Journals 
FREE. 


Tyruorp Fever.—A lady by the name of Ward, 
residing in Winchester, (Mass.) while suffering from 
an attack of typhoid fever, suddenly left her bed on 
Friday, in the absence of her nurse, and ran into the 
yard, where she removed the planks from a well, and 
throwing herself into the water, was drowned before 
assistance could be rendered.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

[Evidently crazed by the raging, burning fever, and, 
in all probability, denied even a drink of cool water 
by her wise old hunker doctor. We should be glad to 
have the particulars of this sad case. Water, judi- 
ciously applied, internally and externally, will cure 
this disease. ] 

A Vegetarian Department.—It has been propo- 
sed by a number of our readers, patrons and contri- 
butors, that we open a new department in the next 
volume of this Journal—and appropriate, say not less 
than two pages of each number, to the discussion of 
VeceTariaAN Dieretics. In this department, each 
writer will appear under his own proper name, and be 
alone responsible for what he writes. There is much 
interest felt in this subject, even by those who prefer 
a mixed diet, and we hope to be able to give the pro 
and com of the whole matter--including the use of all 
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varieties of fruits, nuts, plants and vegetables, and of 
fish, flesh and fowl. 

What say our subscribers? Would they like to 
know the chemical composition of the various kinds 
of food they eat, as well as the physiological and me- 
dicinal effects which it produces? Shall we lay open 
this whole subject ? We await the voice of our pat- 
rons and co-workers. PUBLISHERS. 


One Numger Morr.—The next number closes the 
fourteenth volume of the Water-Cure Journal. 

Those whose subscription commenced in January, 
1852, will then have received the Journal one year. 

Those who commenced in July, 1852, will continue 
until July, 1853. We feel that it has been but a brief 
period of time since the present year commenced— 
but those months, weeks, days, hours and moments 
will never return. Our hope must always be in the 
future. Let us study and reflect on the importance of 
Time, and let us so appropriate our moments and our 
years as to accomplish the greatest possible amount of 
good while we live. But we are off from our subject. 
It becomes necessary for us to notify our co-laborers 
of the fact, that anew year and a new volume are 
near at hand, and to ask them whether or not we may 
expect the pleasure of their company another season. 

‘For Lire” has been written on the top of many 
letters, which we have received from those who have 
travelled with us from the commencement of our jour* 
ney. Others are but new converts, having scarcely 
given us a trial, but who, we are convinced, will find 
our company not expensive, but far more economical 
than that of others, with higher pretensions to the 
administration of medical science. 

Our future prospects are far more glorious than at 
any previous period. In our next we shall further 
discourse on this subject, but in the meantime solicit 
our faithful van-guards to be vigilant in building up 
the cause of physical, intellectual and moral reforms 
throughout their neighborhoods. Let each one be 
prepared to prove the divinity of his mission by 
spreading broad-cast such truths as he possesses for 
the benefit of the unenlightened. 
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Business Mutireg. 
Som Grnrrat Notices —When a subscriber changes his 
place of residence, and wishes the direction of the Journal 


changed also, he will please state at what office he has 
hitherto received it. 








BooksmLuErRs AND AGENTS residing at a great distance 
from’ New York, will do well to supply themselves with 
books for winter sales, before navigation closes. It is now a 
good time to make up and send in orders. 





New Vo.umes or Tu1s JournAL commence on the first of 
Juny and January of each year. All who wish to continue 
subscribers will renew their subscriptions at the end of the 
year, as it will be sent no longer than paid for. 





Back Vo.umes oF Tat WarteR-Cure Journat from the 
commencement we can no longer furnish in complete sets ; 
but we have a few extra numbers of broken volumes, which 
we will furnish gratis to those who desire them. 

Tnx only way to secure a complete file of this Journal, is 
by subscribing for it at the beginning of each volume. The 
Journal is not stereotyped. 

Tus JourNAL will be sent at club prices to different post 
offices when desired, as it frequently happens that old sub- 
scribers wish to make a present of a volume to their friends 
and relatives who reside in other places. 
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be plainly written, containing the name of the WritEr, 
Post Orricx, Counry and Srare. This would prevent o 
mistakes, 
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Money on all specie-paying Banks may be remitted in ; 


payment for this Journal. Drafts or checks preferred. 


SUBSCRIBERS can mail one, two, three, or more Bank-notes 
in a letter, including stamps, and not increase the postage. 

CLuBs may now be formed in every neighborhood, through- 
out our country, and be forwarded at once to the publishers, 
for the new volume to be commenced on the first of January, 
1853, 


Aut Lerrers and other communications, designed for 
this Journal, should be Post PAID, and directed to FowLErs 
AND WELLS, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 

Business —Physicians, who have been engaged during the 
past summer in northern Water-Cure establishments, which 
will be closed during the winter, may, without doubt, find 
employment in Southern Cities. Such as are disengaged, 
would do well to announce the fact by advertisement, giving 
the post office address, and such references as would be ex- 
pected by strangers, who may wish to locate or employ 
them. 


T0 THE READERS OF THE JOURNAL. 


Svcd for the last few years has been the intimacy of inter- 
course between you and myself, that though I speak of the 
caUsE in a way which involves considerations somewhat 
personal to myself, 1am bold in the hope that it will not 
be a matter of indifference to you. However, lest any 
should be sensitive, and to avoid all cavil, I will secure this 
article an insertion by paying for it as an, advertisement, 
and claim the right to speak as I shall speak, on that ground 
alone. 

To the Water-Cure Reformation I am pledged heart and 
soul, reputation and purse. To me it is the loftiest Evangel 
I know, embodying, as it presents itself to my conceptions, 
‘* GLAD TIDINGS OF GREAT JoY”’ to the human race. It is des- 
tined to do more for human redemption than any single agen- 
cy the world has ever known. Like myself, my wife, and 
my children, I] want you should be pledged, heart and life, 
character and money, to this enterprise. To do this you 
must live rightly yourselves. Example is well nigh omnip- 
otent; at least itis contagious. Set a good example, and it 
will aid to win others and protect you. You can educate 
your bodies into simple habits. You can abandon tea, cof- 
fee, alcohol, spices, pork, pastries, and drugs as beverages, 
foods, and medicines ; and so bring your bodies into subjec- 
tion to physical law, thus securing yourselves against dis- 
ease. All the discomforts arising from a position like this, 
you should bear philosophically The Causs is not able yet 
to carry its friends. They must carry it, and be patient and 
true. The sun does not more certainly rise to-morrow to 
bless us with its beams than this Reformation will shelter 
and shadow our race from the pestilences that in the shape of 
common diseases now waste it at noon-day. 

To be a Hydropathist now, in the esteem of many, is to be 
a fool. The day will come when not to be one will be evi- 
dential that a man isunwise. Let us bide our time. Mean- 
while, having made ourselves right, let us preach righteous- 
ness. In our districts, neighborhoods, villages, cities, and 
towns, let us all protest solemnly against those habits and 
practices that predispose to kill—which break down the forces 
of the organism antagonistic'to disease—and so let in upon 
it ailments which destroy it as wolves do sheep in a fold. 
Your farmers who kill and eat hogs whose livers are ulcer- 
ated, let them understand how horrible is the practice. 
Your o!d or youthful neighbor who uses rum or tea and cof- 
fee as a beverage, or chews or smokes tobacco, show him how 
wicked he is to stupefy the nervous system, which to the 
other parts of the body is both main and hair spring, Your 
girl who compresses her waist, thus injuring her chest and 
abdomen, tell her she is shortening her days. Be preachers, 
not Ajaxes nor battle-axes, but kind and gentle admonishers, 
whose hearts are in this work, and whose tongues are humid 
with persuasiveness. 

Let us not only preach veateRe but let us send our Wa- 
ter-Cure Gospel to the heathen of our bright and sunny land, 
Tens of thousands die annually for want of the teachings of 
the Water-Cure Journal. Brothers, sisters, it is a shame to 
us of the true faith that this paper has only 50,000 subscri- 
bers. We ought to, and can, by some sacrifice, quadruple 
this number. The evenings of autumn are on us; winter 
* will shake the hoar frost from his shaggy front in our wok 
before long, and we shall have ample opportunity to speak a. 
good word for the Journal. Let us do it. We ought through 
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it to be affiliated—made a band of brothers and sisters 
throughout the world ; not understanding each other by pass- 
words and grips, but linked together by common love of the 
true, and dislike of the false, and opening our purses to 
scatter light, and our hearts and hearth-stones to diffuse } 
warmth and courage to the weak and feeble, 

Now, too, let us have lectures in our neighborhoods. There 
are able men and women who can speak for the cause. Ap- 
ply to them, and, if possible, obtain their presence in your 
midst to oh the people the truth, to show them a more ex- 
cellent way than drugging themselves when sick, or glutton- 
izing themse!ves when not sick. 

Be true to the philosophy which underlies the reform. Our 
philosophy has fundamental principles. To these principles 
we are bound. Our false positions cannot make our princi- 
ples false ; nor are the latter to suffer from our failure to ap- 
ply them wisely. Amongst others these are fundamentally 
true :— 

1st. That drugs have no direct or auxiliary curative power 
over human disease, and are therefore useless. 

2d. That drugs which are powerful over the human system 
are proportionally poisonous, and therefore to be avoided. 

3d. That wateras an auxiliary in the cure of disease, when 
used either externally or internally, other things being equal, 
is potent just in proportion to its freedom from mineral, 
earthy, or vegetable matter; that therefore softis better than 
hard water, pure is better eine mineral water, whether as a 
detergent or a drink, and whoever hints oraffirms to the con- 
trary does all that can be done to break down the partition 
wall between hydropathy and drug medication, and so-de- 
stroy the only philosophical system of hygiene the world has 
ever seen. 

4th. That atmosphere which is bracing and equable is bet- 
ter, for the healthy as well as for the sick, than an atmo- 
sphere which is foggy and variable; and that whoso wishes 
long life either through continuing to be well or recovering 
from ill health, should always take this truth into account 
in seeking his location, Air and water have vastly more to 
do with sustaining or destroying life than most people ima- 
gine. It is time they were intelligent on the subject. 

5th. That a diet which is nutritive and does not excite the 
nervous system is better than one which is nutritive and ex- 
citing ; and that this is specially true for persons of seden- 
tary habits and much given to thought, 

6th. That exercise cannot be taken under water treatment 
loosely or without special reference to the strength and endu- 
rance of the person treated. 

7th. That baths, as to duration, frequency, and tempera- 
ture, are to be administered with strict regard to the vital en- 
ergies of the patient; and that therefore those who adminis- 
ter, as well as those who prescribe treatment, need to know 

and be able to discriminate nicely the morbid states in which 
the patient may be. 

8th. That all forms of disease, saving those which are 
strictly surgical, are more safely, speedily, and easily cured 
by the water treatment than by any other method now 
known. 

Such are some of my fundamentals—not mine because 
originating with me, but mine by adoption—mine, because I 
have made them mine by proving their truth to my entire 
satisfaction. By adhering to them I have made what of 
reputation I have; what that reputation is let the following 
statement show : 

In twenty months I have had 521 patients. Of these there 
have been decidedly benefited or entirely cured, 481. Of 
the 40 who were not benefited 21 were too transient to re- 
ceive any impressions from the treatment, 6 left the Glen 
from disaffection, and 13 were incurable. Of this last num- 
ber 2 died. The whgle number has been divided abuut in the 
ratio of five eighths males to three eighths females, Now I 
attribute this success—for let who will challenge it, it is wor- 
thy of the name of success—to the fact that ae water at 
the Glen is as good as can be found on the continent, to the 
extraordinary salubrity and balminess of the air of the Glen, 
to our seclusion which acts like a charm on the nervous pa- 
tients, to the able coadjutors which, excepting Mrs, Jackson, 
who is my other self, ] have taken great pains to employ, and 
to the uniform and united consecration which we have ex- 
hibited before our guests to our principles. Besides my wife 
and self, there are employed in the medica] department Dr. 
W. 8. Bush, who is a physician of great promise; Miss 
Harriet Austin, a graduate of Dr. and Mrs. Nichols, and a 
lady not easily surpassed in professional qualities ; and Miss 
Martha Judd, who has been a student of Mrs. J. and myself 
for a year, and will receive at our hands a certificate at the end 


S of another year. 
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We concentre this force in our department, because we 
think sick people need close attendance; because the attend- 
ants should be educated and trained for their work, because 
we think it the way to inspire public confidence and to make 
a reputation, and this latter we are all of us determined to de- 
serve and to get. Last year we had patients from ten of the 
States and Canada. This season, since the 1st of March, we 
have had patients from Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Washington city, Virginia, Missis- 
sippi, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Can- 
ada, making seventeen States and Canada. These men and 
women have come tous from distances rating from 100 to 
1900 miles ; and, with the exception of the transient, the in- 
curable, and the six who left us from disaffection, they have 
left—those who have gone—in better health and with better 
views of life, and are true and good friends of the water-cure 
this day. 

We are now ready to receive patients for the winter. To 
those who may wish to spend the fall or winter with us, we 
promise 

“ A home ’mid the mountains,” 


where Nature, with our poor assistance, contrives to work 
out of jarring human heart-strings.some of her sublimest 
melodies. We promise warm welcomes and the kindest at- 
tention from us all. 

The route to reach us is on the Albany and Buffalo Rail- 
road to Skaneateles, at which place, when the boat shall not 
run, inquire for Mr, James Tyler, who will send persons to 
the Glen comfortably, cheaply, and safely. 

Our post office address is, Scott, Cortland Co, N.Y. For 
the proprietors, J. ©. Jackson, M.D. 





Sreamer City or Hartrorp.—[Our correspondent H., 
writing from Deep River, Connecticut, sends us the follow- 
ing :] 

‘‘T have observed, in many of our public journals, favor- 
able notices of this new Steamer, plying between New York 
and Hartford, Conn., and having occasion to visit the com- 
mercial Metropolis, I took passage on this favorite boat, and 
found her in all her appointments to exceed my expectations, 
and fully justify the representations I had heard and read 
of her construction and management. The officers are well 
known as capable, and accommodating to all; and — am 
pleased to see that such a ‘floating palace’ is duly appre- 
ciated by the travelling public.” 

Ture Mate Liquor Law.—The publishers of the Water- 
Cure Journal have issued the most beautiful edition of this 
Document, in eight 12mo. pages; containing also the famous 
Letter of Pror. Mosrs Stewart, of Andover, and the Quar- 
terly Report of the Mayor of Portland, showing the ‘* Work- 
ing of the Law.” By Hon. Neat Dow. Which will be 
sold in packages of 


1000 Copies for Four Dollars. 

500 Copies for Two Dollars. 

200 Copies for Seventy-five cents. 
100 Copies for Fifty cents. 


Temperance societies furnished by the Ten thousand, at 
cost for paper and printing. Duplicate sets of Stereotype 
plates may be had at the cost for stereotyping. 

Temperauce men, and Temperance women, who would aid 
in restoring respectability and comfort to numberless fami- 
lies, who have been degraded and pauperized by the abomi- 
nation of Intemperance, in the use of alcoholic stimulants, 
may do good service by circulating gratuitously copies of 
this modern miracle—The Maine Liquor Law. Friends of 
Temperance! how many copies will you have? How many 
can you afford to give away for the restoration of a fallen 
Father—Mother—Brother, or Sister ? Will you have a thou- 
sand ? 


Tur Warter-Cure Journal is a work which should be in 
the hands of every family in the land. Depend upon it, the 
subscriber will be more benefited than ve publishers, — 
Columbia Democrat. 

Well, this is also our opinion, and we will venture the 
guess” that it will be found a money-saving business with 
most subscribers. 


Tue AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNaL.—Devoted to 
the general diffusion of such knowledge as tends to make 
mankind wiser, better, and happier. Each number contains 
twenty-four large quarto pages, beautifully printed on fine 
paper, fully illustrated with Portraits, Physiological Draw- 
ings, Engravings of Machinery, Agricultural Implements, 
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Animals, etc. The contents are various, and adapted to all 
classes. It comprises articles on Phrenology proper, Animal 
Phrenology, Physiology, Biography, Sketches of Illustrious 
personages, Agriculture, Horticulture and Mechanics, Re- 
views, Passing Events, a Home Department for family read- 
ing, Miscellany, &c., &c.; a perusal of which cannot fail 
to be both instructive and entertaining. 

Thisis one of the cheapest scientific Magazines in the world, 
being furnished at the exceedingly low price of One Dollar 
a year, in advance. 

A new volume will be commenced in January, 1853. 
Address, post paid, Fow.ers AND WELLS, 

Clinton Hall, 181 Nassau-street, New York. 


WE used to receive the Phrenological and Water-Cure 
Journals from these publishers, but of late they have given 
us the go-by. Why is this? We should rather part with 
numerous other publications that we could pick. We hope 
we may see their welcome faces again on our table.— Weekly 
Transcript, North Adams, Mass, 

[There must be foul play somewhere. We find all right on 
our books. The Journals are sent regularly. We can only 
account for their non-receipt except by charging somebody 
with violating the eighth commandment. Whois it? Give 
us his name, and we’ll send an Allopathic Doctor after him ] 


WorkMEN—SEEKING EMPLOYMENT.—The city is unusual- 
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ly crowded with young men looking for employment—in six > : : 
> feelings to your mind. 


weeks the cold winds of the North will cause the out-door 


work to be suspended, and the number of the unemployed— | 
I see a company advertises for | 


will be fearfully increased, 
ten thousand workmen in a morning paper, to build Rail- 
roads in the West. Why don’t this company issue hand- 
bills, naming terms? If they did, they would soon get all 
the men they require, and do a great deal of good to many 
deserving men. A PHILANTHROPIST. 

Tue N. Y. Eventnc Mirror is right, in calling attention 
to the fact, that thousands of unemployed young men 
throng our streets seeking for situations, and we are besieged 
with applications by letter for situations in our establish- 
ment from numberless persons, and in reply, we can only 
say, that every anticipated vacancy is bespoken a long time 
in advance. 

Now, if these young men would start out and visit the 
new towns and thriving villages springing up in the interior 
of our country, instead of flocking to the over-populated 
cities, they would be far more likely to find employment. 
Nor would they be compelled to work for their board, as 
thousands of emigrants are glad to do on their arrival in our 
seaboard cities. - 

Tn the absence of permanent employment, and as a means 
of defraying expenses, studying the manners and customs of 
the people, and learning ‘‘ the ways of the world,’’ we know 
of no better course than that adopted by invalid clergymen, 
teachers seeking health, and by others who wish to acquaint 
themselves with the country in which they live, namely, 
by taking an agency for our Journals ‘and Books, Sub- 
scribers may be obtained in any place, and the books 
sold to any extent; on all of which a liberal profit may be 
realized. A few dollars, say twenty-five or fifty, will be 
sufficient to start with, and new supplies may always be 
obtained without delay, by the numerous expresses running 
on all railroads, steamboats or stages. This is comparatively 
a new business, and has, with very few exceptions, proved 
“ both pleasant and profitable.”—PUBLISHERS. 


Morieties, 


GOSSIP FROM INDIANA. 


BY A HOOSIER. 


Nor the least important part of your valuable Journal, is 
that which is devoted to the advocacy of the DrEss REForM. 
I have waited with some anxiety for the time to arrive when 
the AMERICAN Costume would be adopted by the ladies in 
this neighborhood; but it seems that ignorance, prejudice, 
and timidity, like so many tyrants, have swayed their heads 
in an opposite direction, in this immediate vicinity, and pre- 
vented its adoption to any considerable extent yet. But I 
hope a brighter day is not far distant, for they are beginning 
to talk about it ; and some few of the more intelligent are 
beginning to wear it at home. 

Won’t it be a glorious time “when our sisters and sweet- 
hearts quit using cod-liver, whalebone, corset boards, body 
braces, and the like? It will then be worth while to ‘* spree” 
the girls once in a while, when we have nothing else to 
de. Yea, I think that the pure, genuine enjoyment of one 
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hour's sparking, would be worth more than a whole night of 
the present mode. Or then a wedding, even, would not be 
so ridiculous; when our wife, instead of grunting and com- 
plaining of dyspepsia, liver complaint, bronchitis, incipient 
consumption, and spending our spondulix for “‘ pure genuine 
cod-liver fish oil,” would be able to pick brush, hoe corn, 
(not to make cod-liver corn oil though,) whip the young 
ones, etc. 

Webster says, ‘‘ The tyranny of government can often 
be overthrown ; but for the tyranny of fashion there is no 
remedy.” -What does this import? Is not that a gloomy 
picture of the intelligence of our ladies? Are we to sup- 
pose that the ladies of the present age have not intelli- 
gence and resolution enough to separate themselves from 
the dominion of this tyrant? No: such things are not to 
be. The ladies of this country must be as free as the men, 
What then is to be done ? Are we to let things have their 
own way? or are we to persuade them to meet in conven- 
tion at some convenient place, and declare themselves free 
and independent? Such would be my advice. Draw upa 
declaration of independence--independence of whalebone 
and of Paris fashions. 

Such a declaration would be hailed with joy by both men 
and women. Female orations would be heard, and woman 
would be thoroughly engaged in every good work. Pump- 
ing a bucket of water would not break their constitutions, 
and the name of ‘*‘ wife” would not bring such sorrowful 


[There, Mr. Hoosier has spoken. Shall we now hear from 
Mrs. Hoosier? Indiana is a great State, and we are glad to 
have it represented in the Water-Cure Journal.] 

To THe Rescug.—Dear Publishers : Do not abandon us, 
because Grandfather Schoonmaker has raised such a hue-and- 
cry about Bloomerism, Perhaps you will gain as many sub- 
scribers, if not more, than you will lose. Show me the 
man that wishes to dictate to the ladies in regard to their 
dresses, and I will show you a tyrant, instead of a compan- 
ion, when at home. I do wonder if there are not Bloomers 
enough in Centermoreland to get Mr. S. a suit of long 
skirts. I really think he needs them. Make them long 
enough to satisfy him that they are justas comfortable as 
he thinks they are, 

Brothers, we of the Prairie are weak, so far as numbers 
are concerned, but strong in the faith. Western BLoommr. 

Tue New Costume.—E ua writes from Oak Grove as 
follows : 

“Tam glad the long-wished-for time has arrived, when 
sensible women can dress without being laced up in whale- 
bone and stays, or wearing from five to six pounds of batting 
and an extra poundina bustle. Now their lungs can ex- 
pand. Nothing could induce me to resume the long robe, 
fit only for the habiliments of the grave.’ 





JOHN ALCOHOL, MY JOE, 
BY A SON. 

[Oxp, but good. We commend this Lament and Resolve 
to “Imbibers.”? It is so short, simple, and truthful, and 
jingles so prettily, that it may be committed to memory, 
and sung on all proper occasions. ] 


John Alcohol, my Joe, John, 
When we were first acquaint, 

I’d money in my pockets, John, 
Which now I know there ain’t— 


I spent it all in treating, John, 
Because I loved you so ; 
But mark me how you’ve treated me, 
John Alcohol, my Joe. 


John Alcohol, my Joe, John 
We’ve been too long together, 
So you must take one road, John, 

And I will take the other; 


For we must tumble down, John, 
If hand in hand we go, 

And I will have the bill to foot, 
John Alcohol, my Joe, 


Tur FasHionanLte LApy puts her children out to nurse 
and tends lap-dogs; lies in bed till noon, wears paper-soled 
shoes, and pinches her waist, gives the piano fits, and forgets 
to pay her milliner; cuts her poor relations, and goes to 
church when she has anew bonnet; turns the cold shoulder 
to her husband, and flirts with his “friend ;” never saw a 
thimble, don’t know a darning needle froma crow-bar, won- 
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ders where puddings grow; eats ham and eggs in private, 
and dines off a pigeon’s leg in public; runs mad after the 
newest fashion ; dotes on Byron, adores any fool who grins 
behind a moustache, and when asked the age of her youngest 
child, replies, don’t know indeed, ask Betty. She is opposed 
to Woman’s Rights, don’t believe in Hydropathy, but thinks 
it genteel to be sickly, and vulgar to be in robust health, 
She sings, sighs, and simpers, chatters, giggles and faints. 
She never enjoyed a full breath in her life, nor reads, or 
thinks, or cares, so long as she money can spend, the objects 
of life are attained, and nobody regrets when it ends. 





Boomers 1N CoTTon Facrories.—A correspondent of the 
Christian Repository, writing from South Adams, Mass., 
has the following :— 


“There are several cotton manufactories in this vicinity,one 
of which J visited, and sawnearly all the female operatives 
dressed in the Bloomer costume. A very good idea, for the 
looms are so near together, that they can get around them 
much more rapidly, with the light short skirt, than with the 
long flowing one. * * * The Bloomer hats are decidedly 
pretty, and exceedingly becoming for ladies, in summer.’’ 


[Our writer then goes on to express his doubts in regard to 
the general adoption of the dress he so highly commends. 
He says :— 


‘“ Yet I cannot think the new costume, with all its merits for 
utility, will ever be generally adopted by our fair country- 
Women.” , 


[Pray, why not? You almit its “convenience,” “ merits 
for utility,” then doubt its adoption. But we sorter kinder 
guess it will be adopted by our sensible “countrywomen,” 
and the long-skirted, tight-laced street sweepers, will be left 
in the shade. But we are content to let the matter rest with 
AMERICAN WoMEN, who don’t import their opinions from 
Paris, through Corporal Godey.] 





An Eprtor’s LAMent.—We clip the following from the 
Saratoga Republican] :— 

‘‘ Having made precisely money enough at the printing 
business, the subscriber is satisfied to give up and retire to 
the Poor-house. Under these circumstances he is induced to 
offer the printing establishment of the Saratoga Republican 
for sale. The paper has a circulation of about 1,000—one- 
fourth of which may be called paying, and the other three- 
fourths non-paying patrons, The office has a good variety 
of job type, anda fair run of work of this description, pro- 
vided the work is done at the reduced New York prices, and 
the printer will take ‘cats and dogs’ for pay. This village is 
one of the prettiest places in the world for a newspaper 
publisher. Hverybody will find fault, do the best you can, 
and the editor who pleases himself will stand but a slim 
chance of pleasing anybody else. The subscription list and 
good will of the office will be thrown in if the purchaser will 
take the type, presses and materials for what they are worth, 
and pay for them, so that there will be no probability of the 
present proprietor being obliged to take the establishment 
back and return to the business.’’ 

[Now as we are in the habit of giving professional advice 
gratis to editors, clergymen, and other poor folks, we take it 
upon ourselves to ‘‘ prescribe”’ for this sick and sinking Sara- 
toga Editor. 

Firstly, he should make such a paper as every body would 
be glad to read, like the Water-Cure Journal, for example. 

Secondly, exclude all quack medical advertisements, and 
include sound, sensible advice on Life, Health, and Diseases. 
How to prolong the one, secure the other, and avoid the latter. 

Third, Personally take a bath daily, recommend the same 
to all readers, avoid tobacco, work in the garden, or take 
plenty of physical exercise in the open air, sleep in a well- 
ventilated room, rise early in the morning, help dress the little 
Republicans, and do other chores, let Misses wear the Bloomers 
and help edit the paper. 

By observing these general directions, we have nodoubt the 
editor of the Republican would soon put ona clean face, a 
smiling countenance, increase his business, enlarge his esta- 
blishment, and ‘sing a new song.’’] 


Apropos.—The Newburyport Herald comes to us enlarged 
and improved. This is to be taken as evidence of increasod 
prosperity, for the editors say,—“ the principle on which we 
have conducted our business, which is the only safe rule in 
all business matters—is to require from it a fair remuneration 
for the labor and capital employed, and be ready whenever 
this is secured to make improvements or cheapen the article 
produced, for the benefit of customers. On this principle we 
have managed the paper during the eighteen years we have 
conducted it, so that its net income has not varied in any year 
of the time ten per cent. When the business has been more 
profitable, we have expended it in improvements, and when 
the income has diminished we have curtailed expenses, with- 
out, perhaps, in either case, a large portion of the readers 
always perceiving the difference.” ’ 


[A few years ago, when the present publishers undertook the 
management of the Water-Cure Journal, it contained but 
slxteen octavo pages. They soon improved the quality of the 
paper, increased its size to twenty-four pages, then to thirty- 
two, and now, without having increased its price, they give 
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the reader an amount of original reading matter in each num- 
ber exceeding roRTY-KIGHT LARGE OCTAVO PAGES, and that 
too on the most beautiful white, fine paper, with clear type, 
good ink, and, during the year, engraved illustrations worth 
several hundred dollars, besides an occasional Dovnig Num- 
BER equal to sixty-four octavo pages, and numerous premiums 
for large clubs of subscribers, to agents and co-workers. 

Thus they have added improvement to improvement, and 
if the past be a criterion by which to judge of the future, it 
would seem extravagant to state what may be expected and 
realized during the coming year. But while the sun shines, 
the wind blows, rivers, lakes and oceans roll on, on, on, 
while pure water comes bubbling up as ever through living 
springs, or pouring down in drenching showers to invigorate 
vegetation, trees, animals and Man; it shall be our pleasure 
while we live, as it is our duty, to proclaim, promulgate, and 
disseminate the glorious principles of Lirz, HeaLTH anp 
HapPineEss. | 


ATTENTION, BLoomERs !—Ho! tothe rescue! Women of 
America! and ye * Bloomers” especially! Do you not see 
what a “‘ strait’? Messrs. Fowlers and Wellsare placed in, for 
becoming our champions? But “ our’ party are a truthful 
band, although scattered. Have we not shown that we are 
true to ourselves and to our glorious cause? Then sound the 
toscin, Mr, Editors, when you stand in need of us, and see 
what an unflinching band will flock from the four cornérs of 
the earth. For have we not been tried ‘‘ these many months’? 
in the furnace of persecution, heated seven times hotter ? 

Poor Mr. A. H. S., how our heart overflows with the abund- 
ance of its sympathy for him! Oh! how he must have suf- 
fered to peruse our monthly Pet, that advocates such “low, 
contemptible heathenishism !”’ 
the pure, admirable, modernized streetsweep? If not, I trust 
he will no longer prove a traitor to his party, but deck himself 
in the flowing robes of the ‘‘ Parisian,’’ not forgetting the 
ten pound of underskirting. 

Tue W. C. Journat needs no such supporters to stand, 
thanks to its strengthening doctrines, Its footing is too firmly 
established to be easily ‘‘tript’? up. But I think Mr. A. H. 
S. needs the support of the Journal to guide him in the path 
of truth, and would suggest that a copy be forwarded to him, 
chargeable to the Boomers. State the fact of your doing 
so, and the *‘ rocks” shall not be wanting. 


From.one of the volunteer Bopy Guarps. 


Dress, Drugs and Docrors.—Messrs. Editors: Many 
thanks for your invitation to ladies to express their views 
on dress reform through the Journal. I unite with your cor- 
respondent of the September number, in requesting you to 
continue to agitate the subject. It hasdone much tosustain 
me in wearing the improveddress. Indeed,I donot know but 
Imight have laid it aside, at one time, had it not been for the 
encouragement received through the Journal. Now shall 
wear it through life, whether others adopt it or not, have 
worn no other at home or abroad more than a year, no other 
person wearing it in town, but I am not alone now. The 
cause is making slow but sure progress. Those who adopt it 
now do it from principle, and they will be firm. 

I might say much of my experience in the use of drugs, 
but will merely add, I have tried corsetpathy, drugopathy, 
tea and coffeepathy, with their attendant pathies, allopathy, 
Thomsonpathy, eclecticpathy, with all the patent pathies, 
from the matchless sanative to the tomato pill. Now wtha 
ruined constitution, a mouth filled with artificial teeth, having 
escaped with my life, I have adopted Hypropatuy, DIerr- 
TICO-FXERCISE and BLOOMERISM, and notwithstanding I have 
been told by physicians I could never be well again, 1 am 
improving, and think I may yet enjoy comfortable health.— 
A. 'T 8. 


*« Mister, I say, I don’t supppse you don’t know of nobody 
what don’t want to hire nobody to do nothin’? for somebody 
no how—you don’t, do you ?” 

‘¢ Yes, I guess not,” was the reply. 


The other day, one of Widow B.’s admirers was compiain- 
ing of the toothache. Mrs, B.’s smart boy immediately 
spoke up— : 

** Well, sir, why don’t you do as Ma does ?—She takes her 
teeth out, and puts ’em back when she wants to.” 

A few minutes afterwards, the boy was whipped on some 
pretence or other. 


An Irishman complained of his physician that he kept 
so stuffing him with drugs, that he was sick for a week after 
he was quite well. 

(Undoubtedly true, with a slight difference.] 


Wonder if he hasn't denied ‘ 
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A Sunset on THE LAxe.—[Those who have witnessed the 
sublime scene of a lake sunset will appreciate the following 
> beautiful description from the Vermont Family Gazette] :— 
Onranrio is the youngest daughter of the lakes, and the most 
beautiful of the bright sisterhood. Deep and clear her waters 
flow, unruffled as a mirror. The snowy sails of two nations 
ever hover over her, like white doves of peace, and she stretches 
out her virgin arms to receive them, that they may nestle 
together on her bosom [now ain’t that pretty ?] The ardent 
sun woos her in vain. But to the chaste moon, which smiles 
sisterly upon her, she returns a modest greeting. She moves 
slow and gracefully as a swan gliding down still waters; and 
her brow is bound by a fillet of blue, gemmed with silver 
stars. 

I saw the sun set from Ontario. The sky had seemed 
cloudless all the afternoon, but as the great luminary wheeled 
low towards the west, a bank of vapor loomed up, extending 
right and left, around the horizon. Already inflamed with 
rage, for no answering look had returned his ardent gaze all 
day, he reddened at the sight, and rushed to drive this inso- 
lent intruder from his pathway, blazing luridly as he went, 
As eagerly advanced the jealous darkness tomeet him. Soon 
the rivals met in mid career. The conflict was not long. 
Witha sable pall thrown over him, the hapless sun was hur- 
ried out of sight. For a moment hisindignant face was seen 
again, looking through the black bars of his prison-honse, for 
a last glance at his loved OnrTaRIO ; but remorseless Night, 
coming to the aid of its satellite, the two bore him downward, 
struggling, to the black abodes of despair. Yet, long after he 
had disappeared, his golden and purple robes, torn from him 
in the contest, floated cloud-like above the western horizon. 
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[The scene is doubly grand when the moon rises at the 
same moment the sun sets. To see the great luminaries half 
submerged, as it were, at the extreme ends of the noble lake, 
is indescribably glorious, presenting a spectacle not less mag- 
nificent than the mighty Niagara. ] 





A New Cure Att.—Mrs. Credulous issues the following 
certificate throngh the Belknap Gazette, and though it appears 
to be an advertisement, we insert it without fee or reward, for 
the benefit of her numerous relatives throughout the coun- 
try -— 

I, Cordelia Credulous, have been for years suffering from 
universal debility, spine in the back, tapeworms, rheumatis, 
and a long standing rebellious complaint, making me desput 
costic betimes, and besides these I have not felt well myself; 
so it was not long before I] was brought very low, and my 
most impudent friend did not know me, and the regular facul- 
ties did not expect me tolive from one end toanother. After 
years of suffering and sorrow, Aunt Dorothy Tripnose recom- 
mended as the last resort that I should try a few bottles of the 
Pictorial Accellerated Compound Extract of Gill-over-the- 
ground and the Syrup of Ignoro and Huckleberries, and to be 
sartain it had the proprietor on it for none other was genuine. 
I have taken three bottles and am a new cretur, and I expect 
by the time I have taken six bottles more, ] shall get the spine 
out of my back entirely. I now cheerfully recommend this 
medicine to all, sick or well—CorprLIA CREDULOUS. 


[Where is Old Doctor Jacob Townsend? Where is Doctor 
Brandreth? Have they accidentally swallowed some of their 
own medicated compound sarsaper-swindlum? and have 
they gone where all bad folks go ?] 


ProresstonaAL Apvyicr To Sunpry PxrorLn.—When you 
feel your passions rising, never confine or repress them. How 
many boilers have been burst by too close imprisonment of 
their contents ! 

Never forgive an injury ; the power of pardoning only be- 
longs to the governor and council, 

When you have done an act of charity, publish it to others, 
so that they may do so too; besides, every man can preach 
best from his own notes, 

Never pay your debts—it is unconstitutional ; for paying 
destroys the obligations of a contract, and even the legisla- 
ture has ne right to do that. 

When you are in church, go to sleep. 
of rest. 

When you get sick by over-eating, send for the doctor. He 
will bleed you. Then take a dose of physic, This will re- 
lieve you—first, of so much life; second, so much food * 
third, so much cash. Then you can go on with your dying. 


Sunday is a day 





Deap Lerrers.—During the last quarter, the Post Office 
Department announces that they have opened one million 
and a quarter dead letters, from which the department ob- 
tained over eleven thousand dollars —N. Y. Ev. Mirror. 


Correspondents and letter-writers should be more careful 
in the direction of their letters. Write the name of the 
person or persons addressed in full; pre-pay the postage, 
and there is but little danger of miscarriage or loss. 
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Hz is so rejoiced, having escaped the allopathic doctors 
who were on his track, almost sure of their ‘‘ game,’’ that he 
cannot find words to express his joy. His 
happy countenance sets all the company in a ‘“‘roar” They 
forget their sorrows, ‘join in,” and have a real good time of 
it. It is now an established fact, that one ‘‘hearty laugh’’ is 
better than a dose of physic, any time. If there is ‘‘a time 
for all things,’’ there »wst be a time to ‘‘laugh and grow 
fat,’’ and the man whose physiognomy we here present, fully 
believes in this doctrine. Those of our readers overstocked 
with mirthfulness should guard against excess. But we do 
feel assured that it is mot wicked to laugh when “ one really 
feels good.’”’—From the Water-Cure Almanac for 1853. 


He is in ecstasies, 


AN APPEAL TO THE CHARITABLE.—Some years since, an 
Trishman in this city had a fight with a countryman of his, 
and broke his arm; after which he charitably went about with 
asubscription paper, collecting money to keep the poor fellow 
from starving and pay the doctor. Some who were applied 
to, hinted that as Pat had done the mischief, he ought te 
make good the damage ; but he resisted all such suggestions 
as impertinent.—‘' If there are any of ye,’’ said Pat, ‘‘ who 
think I hit the man too hard, and are sorry for him, the only 
way for ye to show that ye ar’nt big hypocrites is jist to put 
down the mooneys ” 

[Comment is unnecessary. The argument is conclusive.] 


Mepicat Facts.—Merchants generally die of the bilious, 
printers of the typhus, and brokers of remittent fevers. 

,Masons usually go off with stone gravel or dropsy. 

Most tailors leave the world in fits—though their customers 
tarely do. 

Disappointed actors usually die of mortification. 

Seamstresses suffer much from stitches in the side. 

The children of coopers are never free from whooping- 
cough. 

Our congressional orators are never troubled with shortness 
of breath, although flatulence is not uncommon. 

Dyers are subject to the blues and scarlet fever, and clock- 
makers to the ticdouloureux. 

Glaziers are never without pains. 
ailing. 

Editors are carried off with “tan idea’’ in their heads, but 
nothing in their pockets. 

Poets ascend to the realms of the moon, feed on imaginary 
vapors, and die among strangers at the Insane Asylums. 
——S 


Gu Carrespondents. 


Sanrep Mears.—T. F., Michigan.—* Your Journal has frequently de- 
nounced the use of salted meats as being very injurious to health. It is 
easy enough to assert this; but can you explain to us who live in this 
Western pork-eating country, what particular damage there can be in eat- 
ing a slice of well-cured, well-flavored, well-cooked ham?’ We can give 
a hundred particular reasons; one of them is this: ‘ Ham” is derived 
from one of the filthiest animals in existence, whose flesh, feet, viscera, and 
general carcass has, as food, been the especial abhorrence of all pure-mind- 
ed men and intelligent physiologists since the world began ; and moreover, 
Moses, by the authority of a “Thus saith the Lord,” contemned it as ut- 
terly unclean; and furthermore, the experience of all men who have eaten 
hog-food freely, shows it to be diseasing, corrupting, brutalizing, and ulcer. 
ous, particularly the pork-eatersof Michigan and Illinois, who are often 


Brewers are constantly 
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seen at the Water-Cures in New York city, full of clogged-up pores, 
swelled livers, enlarged glands, scrofulous lumps, dumb-agues, erysipela- 
tois eruptions, hemorrhoidal tumors, ulcerative throats, &e., &e.; and still 
further, the filthy flesh is rendered still more inflammatory by remaining 
so long in brine that the salt actually combines with the animal fibres, (see 
Liebig, Pereira, and other celebrated chemists,) forming a stringy, irri- 
tating compound incapable of affording pure nutrition; and yet again, 
smoking renders the salted meat still more fever-producing and indigesti- 
ble ; and more yet, the process of fattening a hog is nothing more nor less 
than a way of causing the abominable beast to retain his superfluous ex- 
crement, so that, in very truth, a fatted hog iss mass of disease and cor- 
ruption; and hence the inevitable inference, as well as philosophical con- 
clusion, that swine-eating makes swine-eaters swinish, The other ninety~ 
nine reasons, which sre equally potent, we have not time just now to 
write out. 


RueuMATIsSM.—P. G., Smithsburg, Md.—You can treat the case you 


describe successfully at home, if you are familiar with the water-cure pro- ‘ 


cesses and the rules to be observed in bathing. The Hydropathic Encyclo- 
pedia will give you the precise and ample information in these respects, 

Dysprrsta AND GENERAL Depitrry.—H.—You will find general infor- 
mation respecting the management of such cases in the Encyclopeedia. If 
you desire a detailed plan of treating your particular case, you will have 
to give a full history of it, with all the attending cireumstances and symp- 
toms, and send the usual fee of $5. 

CostIvENEss 4nD Dysprepsta.—P. H. C., Rochester, N. Y.—Take a 
towel wash every morning ; a hip-bath every evening; wear the chest 
wrapper a part of each day ; and live on a plain, coarse, vegetable diet. 

Preriopic Catanru.—B, L., South Orange, N. J.—This disease, which 
is attended with excessive irritation of the whole mucous membrane of the 
alimentary canal, violent sneezing, swelled face, suffused and often in- 
flamed eyes, &c., has been, in repeated instances, promptly cured by wa- 
ter-treatment. It requires thorough treatment and a rigidly abstemious 
diet. The Encyclopedia gives full details for its treatment. 

Curontc Rarumatism.—G,. C., Huron, O.—The complication of piles 
and disease of the prostate gland, requires, in addition to a daily wash, 
half-baths, frequent hip-baths, cool or cold injections, and a strict, coarse, 
vegetable diet, with a careful avoidanee of hard water, saline matters, 
alkalies, &e. You would do better at sn establishment, 

ExcessivE Expgectoration.—C, P. B.—Your case is probably bronchi- 
tis, connected with a torpid liver of long standing. Take a daily towel 
wash, but do not have the water so cold as to leave any disagreeable chil- 
liness ; weur the chest-wrapper when the weather is not very cold; take at 
least one hip-bath daily at 75°; and use unbolted bread, or other coarse 
farinaceous food, sufficiently to keep the bowels always entirely free. 

SpasM or THE GLorris.—H. W. Gananoque, C. W.—Employ the ab- 
dowminal fomentation to relieve during the paroxysm, and also the warm 
foot-bath. To cure, give a daily wet-sheet pack for an hour, followed by 
the half-bath at 72°,and confine the patient to a very simple and abste- 
mious diet. 

Lame Knexr,—H. C. R,—Your description of your son’s case is not full 
enough to enable us to determine whether the disease is actually seated in 
the knee or in the hip-joint. We suspect the latter. Warm upplications 
should be made when there is great pain. The wet-sheet pack for an 
hour, followed by the tepid half-bath, ought to be used two or three times 
a week, and the patient kept on a plain vegetable and fruit diet. 

DysprEpsta WiTH Constipation.—M. J. J., Virgil, I11.—Avoid rhubarb 
and senna, and especially magnesia. Hard water you must also cease to 
drink. There is hardly a spot on earth in whieh sufficient soft water for 
drinking purposes is not attainable by taking sufficient pains. Use tepid or 
moderately warm water for injections, and use them as often and as ¢o- 
piously as may be necessary to secure regular action of the bowels. When 
the stomach is very sour, eat yery dry food, toasted brown bread for exam- 
ple, and avoid salt, saleratus, spices, and all thirst-provoking articles of 
every name and nature. 

Sore Eyrs.—J.I., Hansentown.—Hold the eyes in tepid water about 
70° for one or two minutes two or three times aday. Take also a daily 
foot-bath of some kind. Walking foot-baths, if practicable, would also be 
advantageous. All persons who are affected with humors should avoid 
drinking hard water. 

Pain tn THE Bowets.—R. R. R.—Your trouble, without much doubt, 
arises from hemorrhoidal tumors or internal piles. Use a tepid injection 
every morning, and a cold one every evening at bedtime, 

SpasMs IN THE Sromacu.—O. T. R., Delaware, O.—The diet must be 
strictly attended to, or all other measures will only amount to temporary 
relief. A daily hip-bath at 70°, and one or two walking foot-baths, will be 
found additionally serviceable. 


MismeNnstruAtion,—J, McB,—Your daughter should take a daily rub- 
bing wet-sheet, followed by the dry, one or two hip-baths at 75°, and wear 
the wet girdle a part of each day, She must eat coarse bread and ayoid 
hard water, salted meats, fish, &e, 


A Heavy Corp.—R.S8. H., Big Hollow, N. ¥.—Take the wet-sheet 
pack for an hour daily, followed by the dripping-sheet, until the cold 
makes its disappearance, with all its consequences. The above correspond- 
ent wants to know ‘‘ the cause and cure of grubs in the nose.” The cause 
is gross, or impure, or unhealthful food. The cure is a daily bath all over 
the body, and pure aliment, 
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Pro.apsus AND Weak Sromacu,—J. A. R,, Pisgah, Mo.—If a perse- 
vering use of hip-baths, cool or cold injections, and the abdominal bandage 
do not relieve the falling of the womb, the patient should go to an estab- 
lishment, Some of these cases cannot be cured without mechanical treat- 
ment. For your own case, a daily hip-bath and the constant use of the 
wet girdle are necessary, with a careful attention to the dietetic system 
recommended for such cases in the Encyclopedia, 


Book Matters, 


BOOKS WHICH QUICKEN THE INTELLIGENCE OF YOUTH, DELIGHT AGE, 
DECORATE PROSPERITY, SHELTER AND SOLACE US IN ADVERSITY, BRING 











ENJOYMENT AT HOME, BEFRIEND US OUT OF DOORS, PASS THE NIGHT 
WITH US, TRAVEL WITH US, GO INTO THE COUNTRY WITH us.—Cicero, 





Tue Macrocosm AND Microcosm ; oR, THE UNIVERSE WITH- 
OUT AND THE UNIVERSE WITHIN. By Wm. FisHpoucH. 
20 Pages. Price in paper covers, 50 cents, postage for 
500 miles ]0 cents; in muslin 75 cents, postage 15 cents. 
New York: Fow.Lers anp WELLE. 


The object of this work is to show that the realm of being 
without, and the realm of being within, man, are directly 
related to each other as cognizable objects and principles on 
the one hand, and cognizing faculties on the other, and that 
each of these may be understood by its analogies with the 
other. The author claims to have discovered some new and 
important principles governing the developments, and per- 
vading the structure of creation, by the aid of which there 
is an attempt, in this work, to show the correspondence and 
mutually explanatory nature of truths in all departments of 
inquiry, natural, theological, psychological, spiritual, &c. 

This volume is devoted mainly to a consideration of the 
universe without, with reference to the universe within, and 
is to be followed by a volume on the universe within, with 
reference to the universe without. 

We predict, with confidence, that the volume before us 
will be sought after by thinking men, and create a decided 
sensation among the critical. The positions of the author 
appear to be well taken, and with his well-known clearness 
of statement, patience of research, and candor of argument, 
his work may be regarded as an acquisition to the reading 
world, and no one will fail to be interested, or to gaina 
wider scope of thought, by its careful perusal.—A. P. Jour- 
nal. 


Watks aND TaLKs OF AN AMERICAN FARMER IN ENGLAND. 
12mo., pp. 247, paper covers. New York: Grorce P. 
PUTNAM. ‘ 


This is the second volume under the same title, and is, if 
possible, more interesting than the first. Those who read 
that, should by all means read this. 

We hope to hear more of this modest author. He is a 
valuable accession to our list of Agricultural writers. 

Mr. Putnam has brought out this volume in cheap form, 
at 25 cents per copy. ‘ 
Druia’s Doctors; oR, A GLANCE BEHIND THE Scuxrs. By 

Miss Hannan G, CREAMER. 12mo. Price 50 cents, New 

York and Boston: FowLers anp WELLS. 


This work is written in a pure and elevated style, assum- 
ing the colloquial form, and embracing a very entertaining 
narrative of home life, in which some hard hits are given at 
the ignorance and error everywhere prevalent in relation to 
health and physical, mental, and domestic education; em- 
bodying also, in one of the principal characters, a most ex- 
cellent model of conduct and character for young ladies. 

The work presents all the fascination of a novel. yet every 
page is laden with sterling truth and valuable suggestions 
on subjects most intimately connected with the well-being 
of every individual, We are much mistaken if ‘ Delia’s 
Doctors” dees not at once take rank among the most pop- 
ular books of the day. It should be read aloud in every fam- 
ily during the forthcoming winter evenings, for the edifica- 
tion cf the old and young.—Phrenological Journal. 


WoMAN, HER EDUCATION AND INFLUENCE. A new edition. 
By Mrs. Huco Rew. Published by FowLexs anD WELLS ; 
New York and Boston. 


The interest of this book is enhanced by a spirited and 
able introduction by Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, though we do 
not agree with her (and we may add Mrs. Reid) in regard to 
the width of * Woman’s Rights.”? Both would see her at 
the ballot box. But asmall portion, however, of ‘this book 
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would be objectionable to any readers; on the contrary, it 
would, and will receive the warmest approbation of thou- 
sands. We bespeak for it an extensive and careful perusal, 
Price 40 cents.— Western Literary Messenger. 

The wide circulation of this work will do good service in 
elevating woman to the high position which her nature and 
capacities entitle her. The question of woman’s education, 
rights, and duties, is now fairly before “the people; and 
this cheap volume will throw light, at least, on one side. 





AUSTRALIA AND HER GoLp Regions: a Description of its 
Geology, Climate, Products, Natives, Agriculture, and 
Mineral Resources, and principal Cities. Accompanied 
by amap of the country, and statistical tables. Showing 
the Regulations and Results of mining operations; cost 
of passage, necessary outfit, etc., etc. By R. S. JAMESON. 
19mo., pp. 154, muslin. New York: Cornisu, Lamport 
& Co. 


A book which every Emigrant to these “new diggings” 
should read. It is designed to be ‘A TRAVELLER’s Guipi”’ 
to Australia, and will prove interesting to every one. But 
we must warn our gold hunters against exaggerated accounts 
—put them on their guard, for such “ lucreish books” are, 
to some, exceedingly tempting. 





THe AMERICAN Rartway GUIDE FOR THE UNITED STaTEs, 
Published monthly, at $1 00a year. By Curran, Dins- 
MORE & Co., 22 Spruce-street, New York. 


This handy guide is designed to give Time Tables, Distan- 
ces, Fares of all the lines and routes in the States. including 
the principal Steamboat and Stage lines running in connec- 
tion with Railroads. All travellers will supply themselves 
with a copy, and thereby save themselves the trouble of 
asking numerous questions. 


Tue Scorr Soncstxr, wita Music. To which are added 
a few Popular Songs relating to the War wirn Mexico. 
Illustrated. One vol. 48 pp. Price one dime, Dayton, 
Ohio: B. F. Ets. 


Wey we should be favored with such a document, filled 
with pictures of ‘* bloody-bones,” noise and confusion, we 
can’t imagine ; but presume the author or publisher “‘ had a 
motive,’? in sending it to us, all the way by mail, with the 
postage pre-paid. 

Well, we have looked it through—noted the Hurrahs! 
Huzzahs!! Humb! ! !—Chip—Coming—Running—Prize— 
Nag—Shouting—Booming—Roaring--Snorting--Fame--Salt 
River—Fainting—Falling—‘‘ What can the matter be ?”— 
“Alas! next November I will die in my robes.””—Irishmen 
—Votes — Niagara — Washington — Jackson —closing with 
PRESIDENT SCoTT. : 

Now, as we have no time to learn these tunes, or songs, 
we'll lend the book to any body who wants it, until after 
Mr. General Scott is elected President, when it may be re- 
turned us. But where is the General Pierce Song Book? 
Are we to be slighted by the Loco-focos? If they don’t 
send it in pretty soon we’ll get up a Water-Cure song book, 
and elect a Water-Cure Doctor. 

In closing this ‘‘ hasty” notice, we may add our preferences 
for the ascendency of the party which will do the least 
damage to the rest of mankind. We believe ‘‘ that govern- 
ment is best which governs least.’’? We belong to no party 
—no sect—no clique—state, county or town—but tu the 
WoRLD, We shall present our political views more fully 
after we get all the sick folks cured—the doctors scattered— 
and when we can’t find any thing else to do. 








Gtuertigements. 


A limited space of this Journal will be given to advertise- 
ments, on the following terms: For a full page, one month, 
$50. For one column, $18. For half a column, $10. For 
less than half a column, twenty-five cents a line. 

At these rates, the smallest advertisement amounts to less 
than one cent a line for EVERY THOUSAND COPIES of the 
Journal, our Edition being never less than 40,000 copies. 








Tux [LLustRaTeD Hypropatruic ENcycLopeEpiA : A com~- 
plete system ot Hydropathy and Hygiene. An illustrated 
Hork, embracing Outlines of Anatomy ; Physiology of the 
Human Body ; Hygienic Agencies, and the Preservation of 
wealth; Dietetics and Hydropathic Cookery ; Theory and 
Practice of Water-Treatment ; Special Pathology and Hydro- 
Therapeutics, including the nature, causes, symptoms, and 
treatment of all known diseases : Application to surgical 
Diseases Application of Hydropathy to Midwifery and the 
Nursery ; with a complete Index. By R. T. Ravi, M. D. 
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THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
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Two 12mo yolumes, substantially bound, price $2.50, just 
published by FowLers anp WELLs, New York. 

For popular reference on the subjects of which it treats, 
we know of no work which can fill its place. Without 
any parade of technical terms, it is strictly scientific ; the 
jlanguage is plain and simple; the points explained are of 
great importanee ; devoted to progress, the editor is no slave 
to theory ; he does not shock the general reader by medical 
nltraisms; while he forcibly demonstrates the benefits of 
modern improvements. Of all the numerous publications 
which have obtained such a wide popularity, as issued by 
Fowlers and Wells, perhaps none are more adapted to gen- 
eral utility than this rich, comprehensive, and well-arranged 
Encyclopedia.—New York Tribune. 


‘Hz PHONOGRAPHIC '['KACHER.—An inductive exposition of 


Phonography, intended to afford complete and thorough in- 
struction to those who have not the assistance of an oral 
teacher; by E. Webster ;—price 40 cents. New York: 
FowLers and WELL1s, Publishers. 


A beautifully printed volume, made eminently plain. 
Teachers will find ita superior text-book. Phonography has 
now become a fixed fact. It has founda niche from which 
it cannot be forced. It is simple. A child learns it readily. 
A few days’ study will make the pupil master of the prin- 
ciples of the science, and his facility in the art may be 
indefinitely increased by practices.—New York Tribune. 


— 





Buiwer, Forses, aNp Hovucuron, 0s THE WartER- 
TREATMENT —A compilation of papers on the subject of 


Hygiene and Rational Hydropathy. By R.&. HoveurToy, } 


M.D. 1 vol. 12mo.; with 396 pages. Price One Dollar, 
This book contains—Chapter 1. Confessions of a Water 
Patient. 2 AReviewof Hydropathy. 3. Two chapters on 
Bathing and the Water-Treatment. 4. Medical investiga- 
tion of the Water-Treatment. 5. The Water-Cure—its use 
and misuse. 6. Observations on Hygiene and the Water- 
'Treatment—with lectures by Dr. Houghton—The Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of the American Hydropathic Association, 
together with a list of the officers, etc., etc. Postage within 
5U0 miles 25 cents. Oct. 





“T would rather be nieur than President.”—Henuy Cuay, 
THE LIFE OF HENRY CLAY. 
NOW READY AND FOR SALE BY SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF HENRY 
CLAY, OF KENTUCKY, THE ORATOR, THE 
STATESMAN AND PATRIOT ; including some of his 
best speeches—also the Funeral Solemnities and Eulogies 
after his death, embellished with accurate Steel Portrait. 

BY EPES SARGENT & HORACE GREELEY. 

«*, The first part of the book was prepared by Mr. Sar- 
gent some years since, and was pronounced by Mr. Clay to 
be entirely aecurate as to dates and facts. Mr. Greeley 
has written the remainder, pertaining to the latter years of 
Mr. Clay’s life, and edited the whole work. We think this 
assurance will satisfy*the many and ardent friends of the 
great Commener of our country, that the work is we]l and 
taithfuily done. 

The book makes 490 large 12 mo pages, is well printed on 
fine paper, and is sold at the low price of $l 25 in cloth; 
$L 75 in cloth, gilt edges; $2 25 in cloth, gilt edges and 
sides. 

Active and responsible agents wanted to circulate the 
above popular work, which would afford pleasant and profit- 
able employment. For further particulars, apply to Derby 
& Mutuze, sole publishers, Auburn, N. Y. 

On receipt of the price, post-paid, we will forward art 

D.& M. 


to any part of the U. 8S. 


PuysiciaAns AND Lapigs.—Since our discovery of treating 
Prolapsus and other Uterine weaknesses Motorpathically, we 
have treated some thousands of cases without failure Many 
of these had been confined for years, and were brought on 
beds, hundreds of miles, to the Institution he cure is 
speedy, efficient, and without pain or inconvenience. No 
supports are necessary to cure. 

Physicians are sending us the majority of our patients. So 
sure are we of success in every case, that we are willing to 
agree, conditionally, not to receive any remuneration in 
ease of failure. Motorpathy gives vitality and force to the 
functional powers, and is the only agent that will obviate 
sterility, and prevent abortion. It restores the constitution 
from the abuses of dissipation and self-indulgence—and is 
equally efficient in partial insanity, incipient consumption 
and spinal diseases. We have a Mammoth Institution, 
healthy, airy, and convenient, surrounded by gardens and 
pleasnre grounds, with an extensive Water-Cure attached. 
Address Haxstep’s Motorpathic Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 

Noy. It. 





Tue Fat, Trade !—CrioruinG! CLorsixg !—The splen- 
did establishment of BoorH AnD Fosrer, 29 Courtlandt-street, 
New York, witl be constantly supplied with the largest, 
most complete, and fashionable stock in the city. To meet 
their rapidly increasing patronage, they have recently made 
large additions to their manufacturing department, which is 
conducted by men of long experience and the most perfect 
skill in their business ; while the facilities which they enjoy 
for purchasing, enables them to offer both the cheapest and 
the most attractive stock in the Union. 

Country merchants are only requested to call and examine 
before laying in their stock elsewhere. 

Persons desiring to purchase garments of the very best fit, 
make,and material, may do so at this establishment, at least 
Jifty per cent. below the usual custom prices; with the ad- 
vantage of choosing from a large assortment of the newest 
and latest styles, with which they are almost daily replen- 
ishing their stock. 

Full suits furnished to order, at the shortest notice, and 
sent to any part of the Union. Nov. 1t. 
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Buaxke’s Parent Fire-Proor Patnt.—The original and only 
genuine article that can be sold or used without infringing 
my Patent, and which, in a few months after applied, turns 
to SLATE or STONE, forming a complete ENAMEL or COAT OF 
MAIL, over whatever covered, bidding defiance to fire, water, 
or weather. It has now been in use over seven years, and 
where first applied is now like a stone. 

Look out for WORTHLESS COUNTERFEITS, as scores of un- 
principled persons are grinding up stone and various kinds 
of worthless stuff, and endeavoring to sell it as Fire-Proof 
Paint. I have recently commenced three suits against par- 
ties infringing my rights, and am determined to prosecute 
every one | can detect. The genuine, either in dry powder 
or ground in oil, of different colors, can at all times be had 
at the General Depot, 84 Pearl-street, New York. from the 
patentee. WM. BLAKE. Aug. tf. 





Dress RerorM—Practically and Physiologically considered, 
with Plates, Illustrations, Opinions of the Press, and the 
private testimony of various prominent individuals. Ded- 
icated to the Women of America. By Mrs. M. ANGELINE 
Merrirr. 1Smo., 171 pages. Price, 40 cents. Postage, 
7cents. For Sale by Fowiers anD WELLS. 

A good work. Showing the necessity of a reform in 

dress. Letit be widely circulated.—[Eps. W.-C. J. 





SYRINGEs.—We have just received from the Manufactory 
of A. H. Hutchinson, Sheffield, England, an assortment of 
their superior Syringes, comprising various sizes and styles, 
among which are some of the finest ever imported. We can 
furnish almost any pattern desired at from three to ten dol- 
lars. We would particularly request the attention of Hydro- 
pathic Physicians to some of the more improved styles, as 
we are confident their superior merit will ensure their im- 
mediate adoption. 

We have also all of the different styles of domestic manu- 
facture, which we sell at prices ranging from one to four 
dollars. Syringes can be ordered by mail, and sent by first 
express. All orders will be filled with dispatch. Address, 
post-paid, FOwLERS AND WELLS, 131 Nassau-st. New York. 





SPALDING’s IMPROVED GRAHAM Foor is for sale by N. H. 
Wolfe, No. 17 South-st., New-York, John D, Gardner & Co., 
flour commission merchants, Boston, Wyman K. Barrett, 
commission merchant, Albany, and by L. A. Spalding, Lock- 
port, IN. Ys 

This flour is made of the best quality white wheat, and 
warranted superior to any flour hitherto known as Graham 
Flour. It makes a superior loaf of brown bread, Rusk, 
Cakes, and Pie crust—and where used is highly approved. 
Try it, and then judge. June, 6t. 





Leap DisnAses.—A treatise from the French of L. Tan- 
querel Des Planches, with notes and additions on the uge of 
Lead pipe and its substitutes. By Samuel L. Dana, M.D., 
LL.D.; 8vo., 442 pages. Price, $1 25. Postage, 3 cents. 
Fow ers anv WELLs, 13! Nassau street, N.Y. 





For Sate.—The Hydriatie Institute at Willow Grove, 
Montgomery Co., Pa., 40 acres of good land, extensive build- 
ings, mostly new, plenty of excellent water-bath fixtures— 
on reasonable terms. For particulars apply to Joun C. 
BreMMER, on the premises. Oet. It. 











Hypropatuic Instirure.—Dr. TRALt receives patients at his 
commodious city establishment, 15 Laight street, New York, 
(the oldest city Water-cure in the United States), one door 
from the beautiful promenade grounds of the St. John’s 
Park, and in the immediate vicinity of the [loboken Ferry. 
The house enjoys one of the most open, airy and quiet locali- 
ties in the city ; and a sail of ten minutes across the Ferry 
brings the cure-guests to the shaded walks and delightful 
groves of the Elysian Fields. 

In addition to the usual appliances for full Water treat- 
ment, he has with the assistance of Dr. J. L. Hosrorp, es- 
tablished a department for the special management of those 
female diseases which are incurable without peculiar mechan- 
ical and surgical treatment. 


Consultations and city practice 
attended to as heretofore. 


June, tf. 





Jozun Snew, M.D., Practitioner oF Watrer-Cure—90 
Fourth Avenue, between Tenth and Twelfth streets, New 
York, 

General Practice attended to night and day, as heretofore. 
Letters for advice will also receive proper attention. Syxixces 
and Breast Pumps of the most approved kinds, kept for 


sale. ov. 





American Hyproparuic InsTITUTE, Port Cuesrer, N, 
Y.—The Third Term of the Medical School of the Institute 
will commence on the first Monday in November, and con- 
tinue twelve weeks. Lecture fees $50, payable in advance. 
Board, $3 per week, washing extra, 
books included, need not exceed $100. 


The Second Term of the Young Ladies’ Institute of Physi- 
ological Education, will commence on the first Monday of 
June, 1853. Circulars, giving full particulars, will be sent, 
on application. 

Patients will be received at any time, and particularly in 
the intervals of our scho»l terms, to the extent of our accom- 
modations. T. L. Nicnots,M.D. M.S. Gove Nicuo.s. 


The entire expense, 





Mr. Prospecr Watrr-Cure and InsTiTUTE, BINGHAMTON, 
N. ¥.—T his Institution is located in a beautiful and roman- 
tic grove at the base of Mt. Prospect, and within the corpo- 
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ration of the Village. Possessed of a never-failing Spring of 
pure soft water, an almosphere free frcm miasmatic influ- 
ences, of carriage and foot-walks up the mountains, ‘free from 
the noise and turmoil of busy life,” with excellent rowing 
and sailing privileges upon the pleasant waters of the Che- 
nango, are a few of the presentation the ‘‘ Cure” offers to the 
invalid. 

The house is new, commodious, bathing apparatus ample 
and convenient, well ventilated, with 230 feet piazza. 

The Medical department is under the entire charge of Dr. 
THAYER and Wife, who have had five years’ experience in 
Hydropathiec practice, and are favorably known as successful 
practitioners. Courses of lectures, with full plates and illus- 
trations, will be given throughout the season to the Students 
and Patients upon Anatomy, Physiology, Hydropathy and 
Hygiene. Terms, from $4 to $8 per week, according to room 
and attention required, payable weekly. Patients will bring 
the usual fizins. O. V. THayer, M.D., Resident Physician, 
D. W. Ranney and H. M. Ranney, Proprietors. May, tf. 





CLEVELAND Warer-CurE EsrapiisHment—The above 
establishment is now commencing its fifth season. The in- 
creased accommodations and facilities which have been 
added from year to year, make it second tonone in the Union, 
and enables the subscriber to say with confidence to all who 
wish to avail themselves of the great facilities which the 
Water-Cure system when rightly applied, offers to all those 
who are seeking restoration to health; that they can here 
pursue it under the most favorable auspices for the removal 
of disease. The very flattering patronage bestowed hitherto, 
by a generous public, will serve but to stimulate the proprie- 
tor to increased exertions in behalf of all those sufferers who 
may place themselves under his charge. Terms—$7 to $8 
per week. T. T. Sentyn, M.D., Proprietor. July—tf 


Water-CurE lysTABLISHMENT FOR SALE.—The owners of 
the Water-Cure Establishment, situated on ‘ Dracutt 
Hights”” in Lowell, Mass., residing in New York, are desi- 
rous to sell the estate, and offer the same on favorable terms. 
The place is well and favorably known to the publicas a 
flourishing Hydropathic Institution. It is within ten min- 
utes’ walk of the centre of business in Lowell, but possesses 
all the advantages of an elevated and rural residence. It 
will accommodate forty patients, and in its supply of pure 
water and bathing conveniences, it presents superior advan- 
tages. It-will be sold very low if early application is made. 
Possession given on short notice. Address BLaxE AND 
Brown, New York city; or Tappan WeEntTWorts, E. F, 
SuermMAN, Lowell, Mass. July, tf 








THE FORESTVILLE WATER-CURE, LOCATED AT FORESTVILLE 
CuatavQue Ceunty, N. Y., is easy of access from all direc- 
tions, being on the New York and Erie Railroad, eight miles 
from its terminus at Dunkirk on the Lake, in a delightful 
village of the same name, containing several hundred in- 
habitants. Buildings new, pleasant and conveniently ar- 
ranged, and the proprietors have had a practice of about 
twenty years. Terms, from $5 50 to $8 per week, payable 
weekly, and the patients will furnish the usual accommoda- 
tions, viz: two large comfortables, two strong sheets, and 
six coarse bath towels. Cuas. Parker, M.D., 

July, tf Amos R. Avery, M.D. 








Tue ELMirna WATER-CorE will be open on the First of June, 
1952. The entire management will be in the hands of Dr. 
8. O. Gleason and Mrs. R. B. Gleason, M.D. Mrs. G. will 
pay especial attention to the treatment of female diseases 

Each patient (for packing purposes) is expected to furnish 
three comforters, one blanket, one linen sheet, and four bath 
towels, 

Terms, Third floor, double rooms $5, for each person per 
week. Second floor $6, do. First, price according to the 
amount of room required. Address 8. O. GiEason, M.D., 
Elmira, N. Y. May, tf. 





Worcester WaArTEr-Cure Instirution, No.1 GLEN Srreer. 
—This building was erected expressly for Hydropathiec pur- 
poses, and embraces all the conveniences necessary for the 
improvement and enjoyment of patients. The location is 
retired, and overlooks the city. 

TrrMs —For full board and treatment. $6 to $10 per week, 
according to rooms occupied. 

A medical fee of $2 for first examination will usually be 
required. 

Patients are requested to bring two coarse cotton and one 
linen sheet, two woolen blankets, one comfortable, and old 
linen for bandages. 8. Rocrrs, M.D. E.F. RoGers, Su- 
perintendent. Feb. tf. 





To rue Lapies.—‘* Wasuincton SPRinGs’”? Water-CurzE, 
for female patients exclusively, founded and built during the 
past summer, at the suggestion of several highly respectable 
heads of families, who, friendly to Water-Cure, as Nature’s 
best diluent and only Panacea, yet object to the lodgment 
and treatment of males in the same establishment with fe- 
males. 

Now is the season, ladies, when water acts most energet- 
ically, and when the greater number of cures are performed. 

For terms, which are liberal, addres, through the matron, 
Mrs. S. BarBer, Senr., at Dr. Shadgett’s Institute, Moun- 
tain Road, Plainfield, New Jersey, post-paid. Nov. tf. 





New GRAgrENBERG HypROPATHIC, AND KinesiPaTuIC Es- 
TABLISHMENT.—The subscriber flatters himself, that the suc- 
cess of his institution is already as firmly established and 
extensively known as any health institution in THIS COUNTRY, 
—and would simply say that any desirous of knowing more, 
by writing to him will have sent them free of expense, a 
pamphlet of 16 pages, containing a fuil report of all the par- 
ticulars. The institution is situated‘on Frankfort Hill, about 
5 miles from the city of Utica, Address R. Hontanp, M.D., 
New Graefenberg, N. Y. tf. 





















Concorp Water-Curg.—Dr. VatL’s EsTaslisHuent, lo- 
cated at the capital of ‘‘ the old Granite State,” has met with 
an unprecedented patronage during the past summer, and 
nearly every patient has been benefited or cured. The estab- 
lishment will be open for winter treatment, and none will 
be found better located for tuis purpose. Situated on the 
principal street of the town, pleasant opportunities for ex- 
ercise are at all times afforded. ‘he bath-rooms will be kept 
warm. and patients can have fires in their own rooms if they 
wish : they will thus find the treatment as pleasant in win- 
ter asin summer; and its effects in some cases are more 
marked. Our water is very superior, and our fixtures excel- 
lent. We invite such friends of the ‘‘ good method ”’ as 
would like to improve their bodily condition to give usa call. 
Terms in winter, from $4 to $6 per week; in summer, from 
$6 to $3. Oct. 3t? 








Tue Rounp Hit Warer-Core Retreat.—Established 
in 1847. Located at Rounp Hitt, NorTuampTon, Mass. Ac- 
cessible by Railroad from Boston, Albany, and New Yoz-k, in 
from 4 to 5 hours. For beauty and healthfulness of .ocation 
—softness and purity of water—large and well-furnished 
rooms, and for comforts and conveniences for patieuts and 
their friends, this establishment is unsurpassed by any in the 
country. Address A. RANDALL, Esq., Agent, or C. A. HALL, 
M.D., Physician. Feb. 11t. 





HigHLaANnD Home WaterR-Corg, at Fishkill Landing, Dutch- 
ess Co., N. Y. O. W. May, M. D., Proprietor 

The pure air and water, beautiful scenery, fine large edi- 
fice, and easy access from every direction, combine to render 
this a desirable place for those who need Hydropathic treat- 
ment. This establishment is intended more particularly 
for the cure of Female diseases; but all other remediable 
diseases are here treated successfully. Oct tf. 


Forest Crry Curr, near Ithica, on the eastern bank of the 
lovely Cayuga, and well furnisbed. Health of locality, pu- 
rity of water, and beauty of scenery unsurpassed. Science 
and experience in the Medical department. A Gymnasium 
and other places for exercise and amusement attached. 
Terms, $5 to $10 per week. Students accommodated. Mor- 
Ris Dwicut,M.D. J.T. Borpick,M.D , Proprietor. Jn, tf. 








LoweLL Water-Cure EstTABLisHMENT.—This old-estab- 
lished institution, under the medical direction of G. H. Tay- 
lor, M.D., will compare favorably in respect to location, 
water, fixtures, and all that constitutes a first-rate institu- 
tion, with any other of the kind. Terms, from $6 to $8 per 
week. z 


: 





Mouxr Prospect Warrr-Curn, BincHamTon, Broome 
Co., N. Y.—This retreat for the sick is fitted up in prime 
order for giving treatment in winter. Our terms are less 
than at any establishment having the same advantages in 
this country, from $4 to #7 per week, according to room and 
attention required. O. V. THAyer, M.D., Resident Physi- 
cian, H, M. Ranwry, Proprietor. October, 1852, 








Tue Hypropatuic InstiruTE at Willow Greve will be 
in operation through all the year. For particulars apply, 
post-paid, to the subscriber. City practice attended to. Or- 
ders left at Lansom Spr. Baths. Patients giving full state- 
ment, may have sent by mail written prescriptions. H R. 
Meter, M. D. Oct. 1t. 





Tue Sugar Creek Farts Warer-Curx, Tuscarawa Cos 
Ohio, 12 miles south of Massillon, under the charge of Dr. 
Frease, is supplied with soft spring water, and open winter 
and summer. Terms—$5 per week. Post Office address, 
Deardorff’s Mills, !uscarawa Co., O. Each patient should 
bring three sheets and three comforters. Oct. 3t. 


EaAst-BroaDway WaArkrr-CurE.—Dr. QUIMBY continues 
to receive patients at his Establishment, No. 187 East 
Broadway, New York city. Practice punctually attended 
to. A few boarders can be accommodated. Nov. 1t. 











Tue Lenawee County WatEr-Curg RalsIN, is in suc- 
cessful operation. All letters post-paid and addressed to Dr. 
Joun B. Gutty, will receive immediate attention. Geo. W. 
CARPENTER, Proprietor. July, tf 





“LeBpanon Springs Warer-Curg.’’—This well known 
Institution is still open for patients. Terms—6 to $8 per 
week. Address D, CamBeuy & Son, Proprieters, or B. WiL- 
MaRTH, M. D. Oct: tf. 





THE BROWNSVILLE WATER-CuURu ESTABLISHMENT, under the 
direction of Dr. C. Baz, is open for the reception of patients. 
Summer and Winter. Feb. 10t. 





Miss M. H. Mowry, Puysicran, No. 22 South Main street, 
Providence, Rhode Island. Feb. 14t.* 





Dr. BeportHa’s Water-CurEe EstaBLisHMENT is at Sara- 
toga Springs. Aug. tf. 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL Caninet contains Busts and Casts from 
the heads of the most distinguished men that ever lived: 
Skulls, both human and animal, from all quarters of the 
globe, including Pirates, Robbers, Murderers, and Thieves : 
also numerous Paintings and Drawings of celebrated indivi- 
duals, living and dead : and is always open free to visiters, 

PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, with written and verbal de- 
scriptions of character, given when desired, including direc- 
tions as to suitable occupations, the selection of partners in 
business, congenial companions for life, ete., etc., allof which 
will be found highly useful and exceedingly interesting. 

Ovr Rooms are in Clinton Hall,131 Nassau St., N.Y. 


and 142 Washington St., Boston. FOWLERS 4nD Weis. , 
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(131 Nassau Street, New York. 


The New Illustrated Hydropathic Encyclopedia: a Complete System 
of Hydropathy and Hygiene. An illustrated work, embracing Outlines of Anatomy ; Physiology of 
the Human Body; Hygienic Agencies, and the Preservation of Health ; Dietetics and Hydropathic 
Cookery ; Theory and Practice of Water-Treatment ; Special Pathology and Hydro-Therapeutics, in- 
cluding the nature, causes, symptoms and treatment of all known diseases; Application to Surgical 
Diseases ; Application of Hydropathy to Midwifery and the Nursery. By R. T. Tratu, M.D. Two 
large volumes, with nearly one thousand pages, and a copious Index, substantially bound in library 


style. Price, Peet td gow : 4 


The Water-Cure Library, embracing 


the most popular works on the subject, in seven 
large 12mo, volumes. By American and European 
Authors. Every family should have a copy.------ 


The Water-Cure Journal and Herald of 


Reforms, devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and 
the Laws of Life. Amply illustrated with engrav- 
ings. Published monthly. A year, in advance... 


Hydropathy, or the Water-Cure ; its 


Principles, Processes, and Modes of Treatment, with 
an Account of the Latest Methods adopted by 
Priessnitz. By Joel Shew, M.D......+++-++--+eeeee 


Bulwer, Forbes, and Houghton on the 


Water Treatment. A Compilation of Papers on 
Hygiene and Hyeropathy. Edited, with additional 
matter, by R.S. Houghton, A.M., M.D..-...--+++- 


Water-Cure in America. Over three 
hundred cases of various Diseases treated with 
Water. By Drs. Wesselhooft, Shew, Bedortha, 
Shiefferdecker, Trall, Nichols, and others.......+-- 


Children: their Diseases and Hydro- 


pathic management. With full directions for their 
treatment from birth. By Dr. Joel Shew......-. 


Midwifery, and Diseases of Women. A 
new Descriptive and Practical Work. Illustrated 
with numerous Cases of Full Hydropathic Treat- 
ment. By Joel Shew, M.D...........-20+sceecues 

Consumption: its Prevention and Cure 
by Water Treatment, with Advice concerning the 
Lungs, etc. LIllustrated.......-.-seeeereee seen eens 

Hydropathy for the People. Observa- 
tions on Drugs, Diet, Water, Air, and Exercise. 
With Appendix, By Dr. Trall................-. 

Water and Vegetable Diet in Consump- 


tion, Scrofula, Cancer, Asthma, and other Chronic 


Diseases. By W. Lambe, M.D......--.c0-sceeceee 


The Parents’ Guide for the Transmis- 
sion of Desired Qualities to Offspring, and Childbirth 
Made Easy. By Mrs. Pendleton...........-..-00 

Water-Cure Applied to every known 
Disease. A Complete Demonstration of the ad- 
vantages of Hydropathy......-..-....+.- Pike aye ae 

Water-Cure Manual. A popular work, 


embracing directions for the Application of Hydro- 
pathy. Illustrated with Cases....--..+...... 


$5 00 
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Curiosities of Common Water. A Med- 


ical Work, for preserving Health and prolonging 


Lifeipniesiesree sess 0 25 


see ewes we eee ene 


Philosophy of the Water-Cure. A 
Development of the True Principles of Health and 
Longevity. Illustrated with the Confessions and 
Observations of Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer........ 


0 25 


Three Lectures on Hygiene and Hy- 


dropathy, By Roland 8. Houghton, A.M., M.D.... 0 25 


Practice of the Water-Cure. Contain- 


ing an account of the various processes used in the 
Water Treatment, With authenticated evidence 


of its efficacy and safety in all Cases of Disease ... 0 25 


Water-Cure in Pregnancy and Child- 
birth. With cases showing the Effects of Water in 
Mitigating the Pains and Perils of Parturition. 
Every woman should have a copy....++++esereeere 


Experience in Water-Cure. A Fami- 
liar Exposition of the Principles and Results of 


Water Treatment. By Mrs. Nichols........++-+0 


The Cholera: its Causes, Prevention, 


and Cure, showing the advantages of the Water- 


0 25 


0 25 


Errors of Physicians and Others in the 


Practice of the Water-Cure. A Guide for new 
beginners ...+.+e+-eee veee 


An Introduction to the Water Treat- 
ment. A concise exposition of the Human Consti- 
tution, the Conditions of Health, etc-....-.+-.-+ 


0 25 


0 12% 


Hints on the Reproductive Organs. 
By J. C. Jack- 
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Their Diseases, Causes, and Cure. 


son, M.D ...-.see cece reeeeeeeee 0 124 


Science of Swimming, with Particular 
Instructions to Learners. Showing its importance. 
Illustrated by Engravings...--++++e+essee eee 


Accidents and Emergencies. A Guide 
containing directions for treatment of Cuts, Bruises, 
Strains, Broken Bones, Dislocations. With Engrav- 
ings, and an Appendix, by Dr. Trall.....---..+-++ 0 125 


The Illustrated Water-Cure Almanac 
for 1863. Filled with useful and interesting mat- 
ter. Every family should have a copy. ‘T'wenty- 
five copies for one dollar.......eeseeeceeecseeeee 


0 124 


0 64 


P.S.—These works may be sent by return of the first mail. The postage on a dollar book will be 25 cents ; 
on a fifty-cent book, 12 cents ; on a twenty-five cent book, 64 cents ; and on all under that price, from 2 to 4 
cents, which must, in all cases, be pre-paid, or fifty per cent. added. 


FowLers AND WELLS have all works on Hyproparuy, PuysroLocy, MAGNETISM, PHONOGRAPHY, PHRENO- 
LoGy, and the Natural Sciences generally. Booksellers .supplied on the most liberal terms. Agents wanted 
in every State, County, and Town. These works are universally popular, and thousands might be sold where 


they have never yet been introduced. 


A ) 
Hither of the above named works (except the Water-Cure Library) may be ordered and received by return ( 
of the first mail at a trifling expense for postage, which should be pre-paid. Please address, post-paid, 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 
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Our New Prospectus ror 1853.—With this num- 
ber we present our friends and readers with our } 
CIRCULAR PROSPECTUS for a new volume of the Wa- 
TER-CurE JOURNAL, With a view of facilitating the 
good work of obtaining new subscribers. We bope 
each PROSPE-TUs Will be returned to us laden with 
the names of numerous subscribers, 


Present SusBscripers are our main reliance. 
Those who know the vrixtity of the Journal will } 
work for it, and recommend it to their friends end 
neighbors, that they too may participate in its fa- 
miliar teachings. 
this way do great good. 


Every man and woman may in } 


Tas contents of this health Journal will be 
ajapted to the “ wants of the people” everywhere, 
and in all conditions of life. 

Economy in dollars and cents, as well as in life 
and health, cannot be studied elsewhere, more ef- 
fectually, than in the pages of this Journal. 


RR eee 


Tue January Numper of the Watmr-Curz Jour- 
wat will be sent to all present subscribers, which 
they will please circulate among the people—as a 
sample of what we intend to furnish during the 
year 1358. 

In tHe next VoLume we shall give directious 
for the “foundation of Hydropathic Establish- 
ments,” with some practical hints on their proper 
management. 


” 


SPECIAL Directions in the various “ processes 
of the Water-Cure, with illustrations, will also be 
given, including its application in surgical opera- 
tions. 
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For further particulars, see prosprctus on last 
page. 

All letters relating to the Warrr-Cure JourNaL 
should be post-paid, and directed to the publishers, 
as follows: 








FowLers AND WELLS, 
Cuinton Hatt, 131 Nassav-st., New Yors. 








AND HERALD OF REFORMS, 


‘next volume, if all the zealous friends of 
: Water-Cure, and its kindred reforms, will do 
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THE FUTURE RESULTS OF WATER-CURE. 


BY T. L. NICHOLS, M.D. 


Ir may have been thought, from the omis- 
sion of a sentence in my article in the Novem- 
ber number, that, instead of concluding my 
hasty and incomplete series of Essays on 
Physiology, I had finished writing for the 
Journal. J hope I know my duty betier. Ihave 
too exalted an appreciation of this field of use- 
fulness to be willing to leave it. Iam too deeply 
identified with the cause of Water-Cure, to 
neglect any means of advocating its principles. 
I hope to see the Journal, within two years, 
double its circulation; and it may do so in the 
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; their duty; and if my efforts can assist in this 


elorious undertaking, they shall be given freely. } 
There are many others, able and earnest work- 
ers, who are animated by the same spirit; and 3 
every increase in the circulation of the Journal 3 
will add to the zeal of its writers, and the ex- ; 
ertions of its enterprising and philanthropic } 
publishers, to whom the world already owes a } 
debt of gratitude, for the most eminent ser- } 
vices in the cause of humanity. 3 
Were it the custom here, as it is in Great 
Britain, to make national testimonials, by gen- } 
eral subscription, to great public benefactors, I 
know of none more worthy of such a demon- } 
stration of public gratitude, than the Publish- ; 
ers of this work; and I beg leave to propose 
that the friends of these gentlemen, through- } 
out the United States, from the Atlantic to the § 
Pacific, join in an effort to give them such a 
testimonial. I propose that it be done by sub- } 
scription—especially to the Warer-Curr Jour- ; 
waL. This mode, I am sure, will be more ac- 
ceptable than any direct gift of half a million | 
of dollars. They will feel equally compliment- 
ed, equally grateful; and much better satisfied | 
with the opportunity of giving much more 
than the worth of his money to every a 
scriber to this most expressive, and deserved 
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testimonial. Ladies and gentlemen! Friends 
of Water-Cure! Friends of humanity! let us 
enter on this work, and by the first of January 
show to Messrs. Fowlers and Wells that their 
efforts are appreciated, by everywhere doub- 
ling their subscription lists! 

Be sure that it is worth your while to do it. 
You can do no better work for the world now, 
than to teach it the laws of health. - No man 
can be good, until he understands the physical 
laws, on which health of body and health of 
soul depend. This is the lesson I have en- 
deavored to teach in all my writings. It is vain 
to expect purity of conduct, virtue, morality, 
religion, or any good thing, until the soul have 
a firm basis in the health and purity of its 
bodily organs. We, who earnestly desire to 
reform the world, must do with it, as we would 
with some poor, wretched, ragged, filthy in- 
dividual. The first step is to make it clean, 
aud surround it with healthy conditions. It is 
thus that the Health Reform is the basis of all 
reforms. The man or woman who gets a club 
of readers for the Water-Curre Journau does 
the work of a true missionary to the heathen 
who are all around us. 


The Journal might have, ought to have, and 
T trust will yet have, a circulation of five hun- 
dred thousand copies a month—ten times its 
present number. But even these fifty thousand 
copies have a vast number of readers. Iknow 
of one case, where the subseriber every month 
carefully cuts the leaves, and sews the number 
into a strong cover, and then lends it to a reg- 
ular list of forty-two readers. I hope some of 
these will soon be able to become themselves 
subscribers, and possessors of the work; but 
it is better to borrow, or even steal some 
things, than to do without them. 

What is to be the end of this? What results 
are to follow this preaching the Gospel of Wa- 
ter-cure? These are questions which may be 
asked by both believers and unbelievers. As I 
believe in every one marching forward with his 
eyes wide open, and in full view of the path he 
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is pursuing, and of the end to which he is to} is the utter downfall of the medical profession. 


swer, according to the best of my knowledge 
and belief. If any think me visionary, time 
will decide. I shall be content to- abide the 
decision. 

One result of the spread of Water-Cure prin- 
ciples and literature, will be, in due time, the 
universal knowledge of the laws and condi- 
tions of health. From this knowledge must 
grow up a conscience, public and private, in re- 
gard to all sins against natural laws. Health 
will be regarded, not as a “blessing,” as it is 


now called, but a right, which it is our duty to } 
The first object of every person will ° 


secure. 
be to secure for himself healthy conditions ; 
and public health, or the means of its preser- 
vation, will be the first object of every govern- 
ment and society. We shall have then no 
stifling, unventilated steamboats, railroad cars, 
theatres, or churches; no crowded buildings, 
filled with filthy and diseased beings, pouring 
out their deadly miasmata; no stagnant 
marshes, exhaling malaria; no pestiferous pig- 
geries, distilleries, and slaughter-houses. Eve- 
ry one will enjoy the conditions of pure air, 
pure food, cleanliness, and a healthy occupa- 
tion, as the first necessities of life. 


Another result will be the general abandon- 
ment and avoidance of all the causes of disease. 
We shall not send our hundreds of ships 
and millions of dollars to China for tea, to poi- 
son us into nervous diseases. We shall not 
waste the products of our industry, in im- 
porting coffee from St. Domingo, Java, or Ara- 
bia. We shall not convert the biasing of a: 
bounteous nature into deadly curses, by turning 
wheat, rye, corn, and potatoes into whisky, 
and its various sophistications, which are sold, 
and drunk, as gin, rum, and brandy. We shall 
not blast eater of acres of our fair land, by ; 
cultivating that pest and nuisance, which civili- ' 
zation has borrowed from the savage; that } 
meanest of all diseasing abominations—tobacco. } 


We shall refrain, I trust, from the bad economy } 


and loathsomeness of converting good corn into 
scrofulous pork, when we lose three-fourths of 
the nutritious matter, and get disease in its } 
stead. 

Another result will be the universal absti- 
nence from drugs, as medicines. The well will 
avoid them that they may keep well—the sick, 
that they may have some reasonable chance to 
get well. Fifty millions of dollars is a mode- 
rate estimate of the annual expenditure in this 
country for drug poisons, or useless nostrums, 
The waste of rect is nothing, compared with 
the waste of health. War has never cost us 
one-tenth part, in money or lives, that we have 
sacrificed to medicine. Even the lancet has 


slain more than the sword. Water-Cure will 
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its fate, for it has never done its duty, even 


with the light it had. Instead of enlightening } 


the people, as it might have done to a great ex- 
tent, in the laws of health, it has kept them in 
darkness. It has never made any great and 
generous effort to prevent disease. It has not 
given its earnest testimony against the viola- 
tions of health laws. With a few honorable 
exceptions, the great mass of the medical pro- 
fession has been bigoted in its errors, mer- 
cenary in its motives, and utterly faithless to 
its true function. Diseases, drugs, and doctors 
must all be swept off together. Instead of 
them, we must have a new and noble profes- 
sion of teachers and healers. A vast field of 
missionary effort is now opened, and a few 
strong-hearted pioneers are already at work; 
but hundreds more areneeded. Let the friends 
of Water-Cure see that they lack not for mate- 
rial aid. 


And here I may say, as well as elsewhere, 
what I have long wished to say to Water-Cure 
people, who feel the need of physicians. They 
are needed now, and will be for a time, until 
people are cured, at least, of the effects of 
past drugging, They are still more needed as 
teachers of the laws of health. There are 
hundreds of strong, pure, earnest men and 
women ready for this work, if they could be 
assured of support. If they had wealth, they 
would spend it freely ; but they have not. The 
demand must come before the supply. Every 
large town—at least every county, should have 
a good Water-Cure Physician; and he or she 
should have a house, and be able to receive such 
patients as could not be well treated at home. 
But it is vain to expect physicians to do this 
themselves. I know of thoroughly qualified 
Water-Cure Physicians, in whom I have entire 
confidence, who are ready to go to any place, 
where they are called, and to labor faithfully ; but 
they have no means. Water-Cure people should 
do as people do when they want a minister— 
get together, raise a subscription, guarantee a 
support, and give him acall. If there is no one 
ready, let them select some person in whose 
abilities they have confidence, and send him 
where he may be qualified, sharing the expense 
among them. I shall be very glad to send 
suitable persons wherever I can have this kind 
of evidence that they are wanted, and will be 
taken care of; and there is no water-cure phy- 
sician who will not do his best to assist others 
in preparing for usefulness. Whatever the de- 
mand, it can be supplied with the best and 
noblest, if it come in some specific and tangible 
form. God has nowork in this world, without 
somebody fitted to do it. 


And now let us see the final result of this 
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: for beauty everywhere. 
It is doomed; and its doom is just. It deserves } 
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arrive, I will give these questions a frank an- 





No drugs, or drug 


doctors; and all these millions saved for good 


; purposes ; and all this intellectual wealth turned 


to some good account. None of the diseases 
these are everywhere producing; and here will 
be not only a saving of unutterable suffering, 
but of the time, and labor, and comfort of the 
sick, and those who are called from other du- 
ties to take care of them. Everybody washed 
clean, 80 we can move about among our bre- 
een without the offence of their filthiness. 
Everybody fresh, and strong, and healthy, so 
that we shall not have our yt constantly ex- 
cited by the spectacle of human misery. 

What a glorious spectacle is here presented ! 
A country full of health, and purity, and beau- 
ty ; without deformity, or disease, or crime. A 
country abounding in power and wealth; 
strong enough, rich enough, and auherobs 
enough to govern and save the world. A 
bel freed from all nastiness and nuisances. 

country beautified with the highest cultiva- 

tion, the noblest architecture, and the divinest 
art. A country where every citizen will have 
better opportunities for education, than wealth 
can now purchase for the richest. A country 
where all the faculties of man will be so har- 
moniously developed, and have such free exer- 
cise and full employment, that there shall be no 
bar to human progress, and no hindrance to 
human happiness, 

These, my friends, are the natural, legitimate, 
and inevitable results of Water-Cure. They 
may seem strange; but the more you examine 
them, the more you will be satisfied that there 
can be no mistake in this conclusion. Every 
truth is linked to every other truth. If this is 
one of the great truths of nature, all these re- 
sults must flow from its observance. I have 
dem onstrated this elsewhere.. I can but assert 
it here. No enthusiasm for Water-Cure, using 
the word in the broad sense in which I use it, 
meaning the purification and invigoration of 
man, is deeper than will be justified by its re- 
sults, [Port Chester, N. Y. 
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WATER-CURE IN SURGERY. 


TREATMENT OF WOUNDS—NO. IV. 


BY JOEL SHEW, M.D. 


In a former number of the Journal I spoke of t the 
EFFECTS OF WATER as a topical application in the 
treatment of wounps. In the present number I pro- 
pose giving some information in regard to the 
means of applying this invaluable remedy in cases of 
the kind referred to. 

A very simple, and in many respects useful mode 
of applying water to a wound is by the simple com- 
press. We take old soft linen, wet it in water, and 
lay it one, two, or more thicknesses, according to the 
case, upon the part. We make it a cooling, a warm- 
ing, or midway application, according to the rule 





previously laid down, namely, to regulate it according 

to the feelings of comfort. The compress is removed — 
from time to time, and is changed or re-wet, as the 
case may be; or by means of a sponge, cloth, 
spoon, or the like, water is pressed or poured upon & 


put a stop to all this. 

Another fast-coming result, which every day 
draws nearer, and the ori sign of which is 
written on the walls of our medical colleges, 


progress and triumph of Water-Cure. No tea, 
coffee, rum, pork, or tobacco, and all the mil- 
lions these are annually costing us saved for 
education, for improvements, for comfort, and 
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the cloths, so that a proper degree of moisture is kept up. 
There are some objections, however, to this method of 
wetting the dressing ; the affected part may become at 
one time too hot, and at another too cold. It is, 
moreover, in some respects an inconvenient way of 
applying the water, as, for example, in the night. 

As an improvement upon this method, what is 
termed in surgery IRRIGATION, has been recommended. 
There are several ways of accomplishing this object, 
one of which is the following, and is represented in 
Fig. 1. 





Fig. 1. 


We will suppose it a case of scald, burn, or wound 
upon the arm. The affected limb is laid upon a pil- 
low or cushion, with a piece of oilcloth over it, ar- 
ranged in such a way as to conduct the water off into 


of water is suspended over the bed, or set upon a table 
near the patient. The inflamed part having upon it 
some lint or soft linen cloths, the water is conducted 
to these by means of a strip of woollen or other cloth, 
wide at one end and pointed at the other, and which, 
hanging from the bucket, the wide end being im- 
mersed in the water, conducts the fluid to the lint, or 
compresses, on the principle of a syphon. The cloth 
should be of considerable width at one end, and cut so 
as to be of even taper towards the point. The amount 
of fluid thus conveyed will depend partly upon the 
weight and size of the cloth, and partly upon the depth 
of the vessel from which it is to be drawn. The tem- 
perature of the water may easily be regulated accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the case. This method is, 
however, more suited for the cooling application, 
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since, in the night, for example, warm water might ; 
become too cold. But in the refinement of French » 


surgical practice, the fluid is sometimes kept at a 
given temperature by means of a spirit lamp under 
the bucket, which in this case must be of tin or other 
metal. 

Another method of employing irrigation is to sus- 
pend two ropes of candle-wicking from the water in 
the bucket to the dressings, as may be seen in Fig. 2. 

But this is not so convenient or effectual an application 
as the triangular piece of cloth before described. The 
ropes of candle-wicking act of course upon the same 
principle, but are less useful in practice. 

Still another method is to conduct the water from 
the bucket to the dressings, by means of a tube with a 
stop-cock, as is seen in the same Fig. No. 2. In case 
no stop-cock could be obtained, the irrigation might 
be regulated by inserting a cork or wooden plug in the 
tube, so shaped as merely to allow the water to drop. A 
little ingenuity will answer in all these cases. A good 
workman works well with the tools he has, as the 
old saying is. 

A method of treating wounds, sometimes employed 

4) by the French, which is to have the inflamed part 

. naked, allowing the water to fall in drops upon it, has 
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several objections. It is, in the first place, liable to 
be an uncomfortable one to the patient. Water, fall- 
ing in drops in this way, is liable to cause an irritation 






































Fig. 2. 


of the part. In the second place, the patient is obliged 
to keep very nearly the same position constantly, 
which is of itself a great objection to the method. 


The IMMERSING of a wounded part in water, either 
warm, tepid, cool, or cold, according to circumstances, 
appears to have more influence on the sensations than 
any of the other modes. This is easily accomplished 
by having some such vessel as is seen in Fig.3. The 
fluid is thus made to cover a larger part of the surface, 
and in all cases the soothing effect of a local applica- 
tion is in proportion to the extent of surface on which 
itis made to act. It is not merely the wounded or 


: > inflamed part that should be brought into contact 
a basin or other vessel, as is seen in the cut. A bucket 5 











Fig. 8. 


with the fluid, but as much around and beyond it as 
may be necessary. An objection to this plan of im- 
mersion is, that the inflamed part must, in many cases, 
be made to hang downward, in order to immerse it, 
which causes the blood to pass by gravity more 
freely than it otherwise would to the place affected. 
The object is to drive away the superabundance of 
blood, and hence keeping the part in an elevated posi- 
tion is often the preferable mode. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE WATER DRESSING.—Hitherto 
I have spoken .mostly of the ractrs in regard to the 
local appliances of water, and of the mMoprs of mak- 
ing them. I am now led to afew remarks concerning 
the PHILOSOPHY OF THE ACTION OF WATER, when 
thus locally applied. 

It should not surprise us to find water, simple as it 
is, the best and most agreeable of all applications, 


- when we recollect how important a part it exerts in 
» all vital processes. 


It composes by far the larger por- 
tion of the living body in health ; and through its in- 
fluence all the vital processes are carried on. Besides, 
there is nothing in the wide world that can at all 


compare with it in promoting the restoration of the 


| 
: 
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growth of a wounded part, and simply for the reason 
that no other substance in nature holds so important a 
relation to the principle of life. 

Water, when thus used locally, acts in various ways, 
which, to elucidate the subject more fully, may be éx- 
plained as follows :— 

1. It regulates the temperature of the part, if we go 
» according to the feelings of comfort ; and it brings it 
‘ to that degree of temperature which is the most suita- 
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ble for its healing, as well as freeing it from pain and 
other disturbance. 

2. It permeates the finest tissues, and is absorbed 
freely, thus preventing all undue heat, deep among 
the tissues, as well as upon the surface. It is better 
than any poultice, because it is more casily absorbed ; 
it is less liable to change of properties than any 
other application—-less cumbersome, and in all respects 
better, as experience abundantly proves. 

These conclusions are, I admit, simple and very short. 
They are, however, the true ones, and such as will serve 
to guide us in an intelligent employment of that im- 
portant part of practice which we have been consider- 
ing. Truth, when we once perceive it, is always 
simple ; and the plainer we can make it to our minds, 
the better will we be guided in that ever benevolent 
calling, HEALING THE SICK. 





LECTURE ON HYDRO PATHY. 


BY J. C. JACKSON, M.D. 


[Tux following lecture, recently delivered to the patients of Glen Haven 
Water-Cure, was sant by them for publication, accompanied by an inter- 
esting correspondence, which we are compelled to omit for the want of 
room,—Eps ] 

LaDIES AND GENTLEMEN :—In the Water-Curz I 
have the most unbounded confidence. I have proved 
its value to my entire satisfaction. For this reason I 
am its advocate. In discussing it with you, before I 
tell you what it is, permit me to tell you what it is not. 
It is not allopathy, homcespathy, or eclecticism, nor 
are these, or parts of these, parts of it. It is a system 
by itself, scientific in its character, and practical in its 
results. Its theories, its facts, its principles, and its 
generalizations are its own. If true, it has wrought 
out, by hard toil, by patient and careful experiment 
the facts which make it true, and entitle it to the name 


; of a science. 


Legitimately, its objects are two-fold. First and 
foremost, it seeks to preserve human health; for 
health is like one’s reputation, once sullied, no effort 
gives back original brightnesse To preserve health is 
a nobler mission for man than to restore it. And in 
this respect the Water-Cure philosophy is the superior 
over other systems. It takes recognition not ouly of 
diseased conditions of the human body, but it is di- 
vinely endowed to operate in the sphere of health. 
Where the cheek is the ruddiest, and the nerve the 
steadiest, where the pulses bound, and the spirits are 
abounding, where the digestion is perfect, and the 
muscle is strong, where the mind is active and the 
soul impassioned, there the Water-Cure has a mission. 
It has its work to do. That work is to keep the body 
and soul well. Daily it is demonstrating to tens of 
thousands, that it is adapted to the healthy as to the 
sick, and that its mission to both is a mission of love. 
Go to the cradle of the newly-born infant, and you 
shall see how beautifully it can accommodate itself to 
life in its gentlest conditions. It will make you ad- 
mire. It would by this prove itself the greatest of 
modern discoveries, if nothing else were left it, so ac- 
cordant with the wants of the tiny structure can one 
make its applications, and so kindly does the body 
take to its prescriptions. Under its daily ablutions it 
will grow and thrive as a perishing plant will thrive 
under frequent yet gentle waterings. It will be quieter, 
fairer, robuster for them. Take a boy, a lad, whose 
skin by sweat and dirt at play has become foul, till 
the filth has ingrained itself, and give him thorough 
washing before bed-going, will life be less vigorous in 
him? Not so. It will be to him a daily baptism, 
that will aid him materially. His appetite shall be 
the better for it, his digestion carried through the 
more easily, his sleep shall be sweeter, his waking 
more joyous. 

Take an adult of full and active habit who toils from 
dawn to twilight, coming home with wearied muscle 
and an unthinking soul. Has the Water-Cure no 
“ glad tidings”’ for him? Cannot it be to him a gos- 
pel? Verily it has and can be. It readily tells him 
how to escape from his weariness, and insures to him 
repose. Take the studious man, whose life is a series 
of excitements. It points him to the laws of his 
organization, and urges him to avoid excessive mental 
application. ; 

‘Take the sedentary woman : it summons her to an 
uprisal, and beckons her beseechingly into the open 
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air, and to the use of her muscles. The public 
speaker, and the editor, the clergyman, and the law- 
yer, men whose province is that of thought, and 
whose over-borne brains reel frequently under their 
tasks, it comes to them with words of earnest yet gen- 
tle warning. It presents them with the conditions on 
which healih may be theirs. 

Some of these conditions I propose to allude to, be- 
cause in the view of Water-Cure they are vital—con- 
ditions without which health cannot be had—and be- 
cause in the view of all other medical systems they are 
not vital conditions. The first of these is DREss. If 
our system prevails, it will change the modes of dress, 
and it will begin with the swaddling bands. The 
present method of dressing infants is barbarism in 
the extreme. Iam not certain that I do not injustice 
to barbarians by the use of that term. Barbarians 
dress children less offensively than Christians do. The 
long-clothes about the infant’s feet, the band about its 
stomach, the cap on its head, the cradle with heating 
pillow for a bed, the heated room, all are noxious to 
its feeble life. The dress of the child is not less con- 
demnable than is the dress of the adult. They re- 
spectively fail in applying the most clothing where 
the least is needed, and the least where the most 1s 
needful. The trunk of the body, where digestion and 
circulation, and respiration commence and end— 
where, excepting the brain, there is the greatest 
supply of blood in proportion to the size of the organs 
—where combustion and the evolvement of animal 
heat are mostly perfected, is the most thickly clad. 
‘The extremities, where the circulation is the feeblest, 
where the animal heat is the least in quantity, are the 
most thinly clad The over-coat, the cloak, the 
shawl, are for the trunk; the skirt may be for the 
lower limbs, but rendered of no value as a protection 
because of its fashion or shape. The hat, air-tight 
so as to heat the head, whilst it needs no heating. 
The shoe, a thin buskin, wholly inadequate to the 
necessities of the feet. Add to this, that as a whole, 
the fashions for either sex are greatly unfriendly 
to ease, and still more so to muscular motion ; 
and it can be seen that dress, as it is, is hostile 
to health. The Water-Cure philosophy, as the 
only true dispensator of a rational hygiene, is bound 
to war with dress as now worn. It will never rest 
content till, let the fashion be what it may, DRESS 
shall conduce to the presevartion, and not to the des- 
truction of HUMAN LIFD. 


The next vital condition which Water-Cure enjoins 
is food, proper in kind, in quantity, and times of 
taking it. The present habits it deprecates. It af- 
firms and is ready to prove, that the kinds of food in 
common use are bad: that they are so to all stages of 
existence ; that the child, the youth, the man, the old 
man, alike eat poor food. It affirms that greases and 
gravies, meats and pastries, spices and stimulants, are 
suqstances that weaken and do not make strong the 
body; that they confuse and confound the mind in- 
stead of making it lucid and profound ; that at best 
their use does but lead to simulation of bodily strength 
and mental energy ; that at length they produce pros- 
tration of spirit, weakness and wither of muscle, and 
bring on early decay. Additionally it avers that these 
and kindred food, work into undue activity the nervous 
at the expense of the other bodily structures, till at last 
between them morbid relations spring up whose re- 
sults are very humiliating. Still further it urges, that 
such kinds of food give natural rise to undue indul- 
gence in guantity, and to too frequent repetition in 
eating. The stomach is a most important organ in 
the animal economy. It is the centre of nutrition. 
Its intimacy with the brain is very close. It is to the 
body what the brain is to the soul. Disturb it, habit- 
ually abuse it, outrage it, disease it, and all the tcrture 
you put it to, it reflects to the brain, and the brain re- 
flects it to the soul. The soul cannot escape the load. 
It has it to bear. It suffers in its consciousness and in 
its conscience. Its intellectual ability is weakened, 
and its moral sense obiunded. Thus not only the 
lower but the higher nature feels the misusing. 


The next important issue which it raises is, that re- 
form in the present mode of education shall take place. 
This, as it stands, is false. False, because it is imper- 
fect. It covers only one department, and that to chil- 
dren the least important. Hducation, our philosophy 
asserts, is duplicate. It is made up of teaching and 
training, the former being legitimate to the soul, the 
latter legitimate to the body. Wow, education con- 
sists in evolving or elaborating the intellect, and, if 
you please to add, the affections. Training the body, 
disciplining it by bringing it into subjection and obe- 
dience to the laws instituted for its governance, is not 
known among men or women. Parents, teachers, 
ministers, physicians, legislators have no well-defined 
notions of education for the body. Personally them- 
selves are violators daily of the laws of life. “Pozfes- 
sionally they are ignorant of the needs of the young. 
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The almost universal unenlightenment on this subject 
isa greatevil. Itis the source of abounding Gepiav- 
ity—a depravity which more than keeps pace with all 
the reformatory efforts of the Christian world, which 
forces out of their allegiance to Heaven more souls 
than the stern truths and the sweet promises of the 
Gospel of Jesus can keep true,and which to-day shows 
an overwhelming balance of population wedded to 
nabits in which grovelling propensity takes prece- 
dence of lofty sentiment. Solomon said, ‘ Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.” Why a child ? and why train 
him? Because training is the only process fit fora 
child. A child is a being in whom the animal powers 
for a given period and by the laws of that being pre- 
dominate. Teaching is inapplicable to such being. 1t 
is not the creature of sentiment, but of sensation. It 
observes, but does not reflect. What it does is done 
because others do it, or because want presses it to do 
it, and not because a sense of duty impels.. It will 
yield to restraints imposed by a power independent of 
itself and which it shall respect, much easier than to 
restraints which are se/f-imposed. It needs one who 
understands the laws of its physical structure which 
are good, to guide it in accordance with its physical 
instincts which are pure; and by these to regulate 
the appetite, control the passions, and establish cor- 
rect habits; so that when the intellect and moral 
sense shall take possession, the body and soul shall be 
in concord. Training must, in the order of human 
growth, precede teaching, for the law of growth is 
first the physical, then the intellectual. Now those 
who neglect the former will find the latter of compar- 
atively little use. 

But there is another reason why education should 
comprehend as well the training of the body as the 
culture of the mind. It is the fact that mind is de- 
pendent for its manifestations on the body. A sound 
mind then can only exist in a sound body. An un- 
sound body to the extent it is unsound makes mental 
manifestation imperfect. Whatever may be the con- 
dition cf mind after it becomes disconnected with the 
corporal part of man, this is the law whilst the connec- 
tion.ts kept up—that the soul must make itself visible 
through the bodily organs. If it sees, it must use the 
eyes; if it hears, the ears; if it tastes, the mouth ; if 
it smells, the nostrils ; if it feels, the organs of touch. 
It comes into recognition as an earthly resident with 
material things by means of a material organization. 
Its sensations, pleasant or unpleasant, are determined 
by the senses. These are its avenues. 


Immaterial life is connected with material forms, 
and what is the natural relation of the two is a point 
not unworthy of thought. It seems to me, that the 
latter should correspond to the former. According to 
the rank of spiritual life must be the order of physical 
development. As strength and goodness are the high- 
est qualities of spirit life, so utility and beauty are the 
highest qualities of material organization ; and the lat- 
ter represent the former much more frequently than 
at first thought would seem. But were nature free to 
elucidate her laws, we should find this connection uni- 
form and constant. The noblest soul would then find 
its home in the most majestic, most beautiful form. 
As man is, Ido not affirm this to be the fact; but 
were he as the Creator intended, and as the laws of 
his nature seek to make hima, this would be the fact. Ma- 
lignity and meanness would be outshadowed in ill and 
ugly shapes, whilst a richly endowed spirit would ut- 
ter its voice through fibres corresponding in delicacy 
and refinement to itself. Corroborative proof that 
this is the natural law, is furnished through one of the 
highest faculties of man. I mean his.Ideality. The 
ideal in man has the actual as its correspondent. For 
what one can conceive to exist, one can give shape 
to; andif you add power and opportunity, he can 
make ; and the question is, If he clothe his concep- 
tion in form, what will it be? Willit be such as would 
naturally Jead those who see it to feel that between 
the idea and the creation there is appropriate relation- 
ship? I affirm there will be. No artist would cut out 
of marble a Greek Slave in the form and after the fig- 
ure of Juno presiding at the feast of the gods. No 
one would paint an Indian warrior returning from the 
slaughter of his enemies with one hand holding his 
tomahawk and the other grasping gory scalps, with a 
face answering in mildness and divine love to that of 
the Apostle John. Universal civilization would hoot 
the artist into his grave. No man with power to ap- 
preciate the matchless qualities of our Saviour, as well 
as the dignity of his mission, and the unswerving rec- 
titude with which he walked to its fulfilment, though 
it led him to Calvary, could seat him at his easel and 
paint such a head for His as would describe a Nero. 
The mode/-man—saying nothing of his divinity—must 
have a model head after the utmost capabilities of the 
artist to conceive what it should be; and the villain 
must have the villain’s head. 'Thisis nature’s law ; and 
whenever she can enforce it, she’ll push the soul’s in- 
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stincts to make the affirmation. A Christ on canvas 
shall be worthy of a Christ on the cross, and the unre- 
pentant villain at his side shall wear the visage of a 
thief. Nature will have this correspondence between 
the Ideal and the Actual acknowledged in the strokes of 
the chisel or the pencil; or he who wields them shail 
wither away under the public curse. Idealize Ham- 
let’s man, who is so *‘ noble in reason, infinite in fac- 
ulties, in form and moving how express and admira- 
ble, in action how like an angel, and in apprehension 
how like a God ;’’ and then tell me if you could ima- 
gine that this specimen of divine architecture was a 
distorted, awry-shaped dwarf? Whatever actual facts 
would show, Ideality would be true tothe law, and give 
to such person commanding beauty ; and if it found 
high qualities in so poor frame, it would insist that 
the case was exceptional. 

If then this is the law, that the more princely the 
soul the more beautiful the dwelling, the costlier ths 
pearl the rarer the setting should be ; if there is a na- 
tural relation between them, if all departures from this 
law, in so far as they exist, do hinder the soul’s growth, 
then it is easy to conclude how important a knowl- 
edge and obedience of the laws of the human body 
are. ‘That there are means at man’s command for the 
almost indefinite improvement of the human race, and 
that these means are available only by understanding 
and appreciating their physical laws, I have no aues- 
tion. I do not mean that physiological knowledge is 
all-sufficient for human redemption, but I do mean to 
say, that a Gospel which ignores such knowledge is 
not the Gospel of Ged. I do mean, that such Gospel 
will never effect a cure of man’s depravity. Idomean, 
that whilst men are taught moral principles but are 
not trained to moral habits of body, Christianity wi:l 
remain in a hopeless minority, though missionaries 
are multiplied like bees, and religious institutions like 
ant-hills. The thing is impossible, because the work 
is begun at the wrong end. It overlooks the divine 
plan, which is, that you are to reach man’s moral 
through his physical being. 

Such are the teachings of our philosophy to human 
beings in health. It insists that physical laws have 
their moralities which cannot be violated without 
drawing down the divine judgments, and obedience to 
which insure the divine blessings. 

Turn we now fora little to an examination of the phi- 
losophy of health of the drug schools. What applicauil- 
ity has the drug system to human beings in normal con- 
ditions? Asa man advocating drug medication, is not 
the drug doctor necessarily shut up to the advisement 
and aid of sickly human conditions ? What advice can 
he give for the improvement in growth and sturdiness 
of an infant whois net sick ? From one end of his Ma- 
teria Medica to the other, he has nothing adapted to a 
healthy child. Senna nor salts, catnip nor Virginia 
snake- root, mullin leaves nor carbonate of soda, are 
good for a healthy child. Any maxims which he may 
lay down for the betterment of human conditions, if 
those conditions are such as do not involve ill healih, 
must be rendered by him independent of his system cf 
medication. At best, this only comes into play where 
disease exists. But the robust man who takes the pre- 
scription of a drug doctor will find his robustness 
perish. The healthful man does not live who can 
take a drug and not be the worse for it. The epitaph 
on the grave-stone of the man who tried it, demon- 
strates this position : 

“T was WELL, wished to be better, 
Took physic—and died.”’ 

Had it been the Jot of this poor fellow to be a Hydro- 

pathist, his epitaph would read as follows :— 
“T was well, wished to remain 0, 
Practised Water-Cure and died—of OLD AGE,” 

Do you not see, then, that into the health-preserving 
kingdom, the drug-doctors are not elected to go? For, 
to such as have ruddy health, to whom bracing breezes 
and ample exercise, healthful heart-throb and a serene 
soul, are perpetual heritage ; medical prescriptions 
would be as uncalled for, as it would be to cart coals 
to Newcastle; for of all his potencies, from the feeblest « 
to the mightiest, he has not one could add to the lux- 
uriance of life. To the Water-Cure physician this is 
not so. His prescriptions are valuable in the ratio of’ 
vigor aman has. The stronger the muscle, the stea- 
dier the nerve, the more abundant the blood, the better 
the appetite, the more complete the digestion, the 
more decided can be the administration. 

Having thus shown that Water-Cure legitimately 
takes cognizance of the health-sphere, that it affirms 
the sacredness of physical laws, that its appliances can 
be made in harmony with those laws, that when in 
health none are the worse for using those appliances, 
but are the better for their use; and that the reverse 
is true of the drug systems, one and all,—healthy per- 
sons being worse for taking drugs when in health,— 
allow me to call your attention to my ideas of disease, © 


and what constitutes the true curative effort, and con- Of 


trast them with the ideas of the drug schools at large, 

















Ist. I have no faith in drugs of any kind as medicine, 
and never use them as such. My objections to them, 
succinctly stated, are—Ist, that contessedly by those 
who use them, their primary action is not curative, but 
transformatory ; they change the nature of the disease. 
Hence, under our civilization, diseases are common, 
which, before the healing art had come to place its re- 
liance chiefly on drugs, were unknown. These cannot 
be laid at the door of our habits, or modes of life, ex- 
clusively, because they are specially drug-diseases— 
diseases caused by taking of drugs, and knownas such. 
Besides, physicians of the drug schools, in their books 
avow, that they cure disease by changing it from a 
primary to a secondary character, hoping by such 
means to expel the disease which they have made, 
more easily than the disease originally called upon to 
deal with. This very admission disproves their cura- 
tive quality. But—2d, their curative force is shown 
to be fictitious by this startling fact, that the vast ma- 
jority of those treated by drug doctors, for the cure of 
acute diseases, turn out to have at length chronic dis- 
eases. There is not one person in a hundred, who, 
amitten by acute disease, and treated with drugs, 
YeLever sees full, jocund health, thereafter..cy Do 
you disbelieve me? Examine for yourselves. Go 
through the neighborhoods known to you, and test 
this statement. You will find facts to corroborate it. 
Men, women, and children, will rise up in every field, 
at every road-turn, under every roof, as my witnesses, 
not to affirm that drugs hurt them, but to affirm, that 


they are not as well and hardy as before they were taken } 


sick. Some will be able to specify their first sickness, 
and say, ‘“‘ I was taken with bilious, or typhus, or chill 
fever,” or, ‘‘ I had measles, whooping cough, or vario- 
loid,” or, “I had dyspepsia,’ or, ‘‘ took cold,” &c., 
&c., &c.;, and, “‘I was doctored by Dr. . He 
gave me some STUFF and broke up the fever—or brought 
out the measles, and I got round almost immediately ;” 
“ Well, how have you been? as well as before?” “‘O 
no, [haven’t been really sick, but I haven’t felt the 
ejasticity I had previous to my sickness.”’ Poor cred- 
ulous victim! You have been poisoned, and do not 
know it. You would lay all this difficulty to the dis- 
ease with which you were attacked, whereas the pro- 
babilities are as ninety to naught that yon are the vic- 
tim of drug medication. AI] that this doctor did for 
you, was simply either to substitute a drug-disease for 
a natural one, or to change the disease from the point 
where it showed itself actively to a point where it show- 
ed itself less actively. 


This metastasis, or change of location of disease, is 
very common under the drug-medical treatment. In 
fact, it is in use by Nature herself. and so the drug 
doctor can take advantage of the tendency. Take a 
disease which locates itself in the mucous coats of the 
stomach. Now Nature, if she be unable to expel 
it from the system, will most likely force it to show 
itself actively at. some locality where less danger will 
result ; and by so doing, preserve the organ whose 
health is of very great consequence to the general or- 
ganization from absolute prostration. The design is 
to take the disease in its active exhibitions from a 
nore important to a less important structure, or to 
take it from a structure that can ill bear it, to one that 
can bear it withless danger. The drug doctor seeks 
to do this same thing, I admit, but the difficulty in his 
case is, that he produces, if he is at all efficient, a dou- 
ble metastasis : he not only changes the locality, but 
he changes the nature of the disease. It is not to be 
found in the same place, nor when found, has it the 
fame character, and in a majority of cases his process, 
unlike great Nature’s, does but force the disease to as- 
sume & More dangerous position in the animal econo- 
my,and to take on a more desperate appearance. 
This man, with all his study and skill, with his mortar 
and pestle preparations, and his nicety in their admin- 
istration, does but 





“ Whip the Devil round the stump,” 


whilst his patient illustrates the condition of Dr. Watts’ 
sinner, who 


“Turns from side to side, 
But keeps the pain.” 


To show you how this thing works, I will present 
some familiar illustrations. A girl has scrofula. It 
shows itself in salt rheum affecting the external skin. 
The parents feel badly and consult a physician. He 
prescribes and she takes. His object is to make the 
skin smooth. If he can doit, the parents will feel satis- 
fied, otherwise his on suffers in their esteem, 
for what is a cure with them but to make a visible an 
invisible disease? He succeeds, they praise him; he 
fails, they dismiss him, and take up with the self-puff- 
ings of an ointment maker. They buy the ointment, 
anoint the girl, and the rheum disappears. They re- 
joice. They give a certificate to the vender of its won- 
derful qualities. Six months from the time of the 
_anointing, the girl somehow, unaccountably to herself 
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and parents, takes cold and begins to cough. The pa- 
rents are alarmed. A doctor is called—not for salt 
rheum—that is cwred—but for the cough. The doctor 
says that consumption is indicated. He prescribes, 


fails, makes a bill, is dismissed, and gives place to an- ° 
other, who in like manner prescribes, and at last con- | 


fesses himself baffled. The girl gradually dies. Who 
killed her?. Who transferred her name from the records 
of the living to those of the tomb? The ointment 
maker—and her parents were his accomnlices. They 


assaulted Naturs, broke down her vital efforts to $ 


make the skin.carry a disease which the internal strac- 
tures could not carry, overcame her defences, and dug 
the girl’s grave. But the parents know not what they 
have done, and would be the first on any occasion to 
laud the ointment maker’s remedies for the cure of salt 
rheum. The consumption of whieh she died was 
nothing else than salt rheum forbidden to appear on 
the surface. Unpermitted to appear on the skin, it 
fed on the mucous tissue till the substance of the lungs 
was involved, and the dell tolled the finale. 

Now the cure the quack made of her salt rheum was 
such as is a majority of the cases where drugs are 
given and cures are reported. Hyery day Water-Cure 
doctors have such cures to meet. Here is a man with 
piles; he drags, gets well, and in six months aftef he 
gets well he has dropsy, or apoplexy, or consumption. 
Poor fellow! he knows not that his death-knell is rung 
when, by applying powerful poison to the diseased 
part, the disease disappears. Ina majority of cases it 
is, however. Here is a man with liver complaint. He 
takes some infernal drug, gets well, and in a few 
months has rheumatism. Here is a woman with an 
old ulcer on her limb. The doctor gives her poison, 
heals it, and she in six months has the consumption. 
Here is a woman with weakened organs of reproduc- 
tion. She takes gold pills, and in a few months has 
amaurosis. Here is an infant has dysentery, takes 
opium, and before it is a year old has hydrocephalus. 
Here is a child with bilious fever ; the doctor gives 
him calomel, and within two years he has the rickets. 
Here is a girl with scrofula; the doctor gives her 
iodine, by-and-by she has marasmus, and so the list 
may swell indefinitely. For the diseases treated the 
doctors get credit; for the diseases succeeding they 
are not held responsible. | cannot conceive of a work 
I would not rather do than to seat myself hourly at 
the bedside of the sick, and deal out medicines which, 
when once introduced to the body, burrow deeper in 
its tissues than ever rabbits burrowed in a warren, and 


which nothing but hydropathy can expel. Ample evi- | 


dence of this is being furnished through the various 
establishments in the United States. Not one in five 
hundred of all who have been benefited or cured at 
establishments have been to them till after the drug 
doctors had given them up, or they had lost faith in 
drug doctors. Is more convincing evidence of the su- 
periority of the Water-Cure over the drug systems 
wanting than that we should cure those whom drug 
doctors fail to cure ? 


After thus comparing the Hydropathic and Drug 


systems, is there any such natural likeness in the two ° 
To ° 


as willfurnish good reason for combining them ? 
this my judgment gives a negative. Naturally—that 
is, each standing in its own likeness—they will not as- 
similate, but they will antagonize. If united, their 
issimilarities must be overcome by the introduction 
of a third element which has virtue to change the na- 
ture of both. That element no man has as yet to my 
knowledge discovered. ‘Till he does, Hydro-drugism, 
in my view, will be the most deadly practice in vogue. 
To the drug administration the Water-Cure presents al- 
ways and everywherea hostile front. It will not affiliate 
with it. Hence there is no safety in uniting the two. Wa- 
ter—all that a man wants to drink, all that his instincts 
call for in the way of baths, all that his system clam- 
ors for in the way of enemas! Calomel—all that the 
doctors sometimes give, up as high as thirty grains! 
—think of uniting the two in one system! Think of 
bleeding, and blistering, and powerful drugs, in con- 
nection with dripping sheets and sitz-baths, packings 
and half-baths,—and all at work af once on a poor 
son or daughter of Adam, and all baptized by the name 
of Hydro-druggery! Excuse me if I say the name of 
such a system is Humbuggery. The Allopathic sys- 
tem, the patriarch of the tribe, bas attaching to it the 
dignity of age. Its tread bas character in it. One 
feels aroused by the music of its march. But to ai- 
tempt to unite it with its destructive qualities to Hy- 
dropathy with its conservative qualities, is to create 
for both'a general contempt. Besides, it is to ruin the 
latter, which needs no support from drugs. It has in 
itself a divine virtue. It has Nature for its mistress 
and its teacher.. What it needs is OPPORTUNITY. 
That, thank God! is being given to it. Unite it to 
drugs, and you subordinate it ; keep it aloof, and you 
will see it supreme, and commanding the general con- 
fidence. Against such union I therefore protest. Men 
who do it may be honorable, high-minded, skilful phy- 
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sicians. Itis not for me tc decide. Let them stand 
or fall by their own merits. Every man will, like ev- 
erything else in this world, sooner or later find hisown 
level, and be judged of rightly. What I intend to af- 
firm is, that the man who unites the Water-Cure and 
the Drug-Cure in his medical administration, has no 
moral right to call his practice Water-Cure. It may 
be better or not. One thing, however, is certain: it 
is not Water-Cure practice, and any attempt to make 
it pass for such justly covers him with suspicion. 

In my own view of the case, there is more than a 
want of fairness attaching to such efforts ; there is ac- 
tual wrong. As I have elsewhere said, this reforma- 
tion belongs emphatically to the people. It is loaded 
with the best of blessings to them. They nor we can 
begin to appreciate it. Keep it pure, and eventually 
they will do so; for if kept uncontaminated with 
drugs, such is its simplicity, they will wnderstand it. 
Then where weakness now is, shall be strength ; 
where weariness is, shail be repose ; where haggard- 
ness is, shall be beauty ; where sickness is, shall be 
health. Men shall die aged then, instead of being cut 
off in the midst of their days, and God shall be hon- 
ored in the bodies as well as in the souls of men. To 
take it and append drugs to it, is to lessen the gen- 
eral confidence in it, for it isto make it mystical. Com- 
mon folks cannot understand it. They have no alter- 
native left but to be superlatively credulous, or su- 
premely skeptical. Let the medical profession keep 
to their drugs, if they will; the people need some 
scheme simpler, broader, less fickle ; some system that 
has in it everlasting fitness, and is therefore in har- 
mony with the laws of their physical structure, and 
unlike all drug-giving, is not empirical. This the Wa- 
ter-Cure will be, provided it can be kept intact by 
drugs. And I call on the people who believe in it to 
see to it that this ark of their covenant is not by dheir 
consent touched by unholy hands, 

But this is not all of the wrong which attaches to him 
or them who undertake to unite the two systems. 
Those who do it lessen the chances of curing their pa- 
tients. There is no safety in uniting the two. ‘Tis 
idle to talkofit. They either neutralize each other, or 
act deadly hostile. This invincible antagonism to drugs 
shown by the water processes sometimes is set forth in 
almost frightfal revealments, during critical actions. 
Men and women who drug-soak their systems, filling 
them with syrups and decoctions, tinctures and pota- 
tions, infusions and powders, till one may say their 
structures are saturated, must go through with experi- 
ences worthy to be written in a book, provided they 
expect to get well. There is not a Water-Cure doctor 
in the country who does not know that the crises of 
persons deeply drugged are much more tardy and are 
much more severe than the exacerbations of disease in 
persons less poisoned. This fact of itself proves indi- 
rectly the truth of the statement, that drugs and wa- 
ter in their action on the system are hostile, else why 
this extra severity of crisis in drugged over that in 
undrugged persons? But still farther: it is well 
known that drug diseases are the hardest to expel 
from the body. If there were affinity, why should not 
drug diseases yield the most readily to the treatment ? 
Yet farther: If drugs are as powerful to cure as 
is claimed for them by those who dispense them, why 
should they when taken in health so uniformly pro- 
duce disease? Look atit. One is smitten with dis- 
ease. A physician is called. He asserts medicine is 
needed, and that it should be calomel. If inquired of 
‘* what influence he expects the calomel will have,”’ 
his reply will be that it tends to expel the disease, and 
so restore the normal conditions of the body. Now 
we will admit it for the sake of the argument, and so 
claim the privilege to inquire still further why the 
influence of calomel should not be equally preserva- 
tive? Surely that which can restore can preserve 
when restored. Yet no doctor elaims for calomel or 
any other medicine, that it is fit for the healthful. 
They readily admit its unfitness. Their medicines 
have as occult powers as the drunkard’s dram. Taken 
when you are hot, it cools you ; when you are cool, it 
heats you: taken when you are well, it makes you 
sick ; when you are sick, it makes you well. I[tseems 
to me that nothing further is wanted to show how ab- 
surd all the clamor is of the curative action of drugs, 
than to witness the difference of tendency displayed 
when one is sick or well. 

Gentlemen and ladies, my position is this. Nothing 
which will make a well man sick, will make a sick 
man well. Of course I allude to medicines internally 
administered. I meddle not in this argument with 
surgery. But as a medicine, if anything is offered 
him, which taken by him when in health will pros- 
trate his powers, as he values life, let him not take it 
when his powers are already prostrate. If it can 
force him from strength to weakness, it can force him 
from weakness to yet greater weakness. It is not 
given to drugs to evoke strength of weakness. Their 
natural tendency is the reverse of this. On the other 
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hand, if one can find in the kingdom of nature a medi- 
camentum, which taken in health, tends to make one 
more healthy, let him use it with confidence when he 
is ill. It will work for him with irresistible effect. It 
will build his exhausted powers, purify his filthy 
tissues, quicken his sluggish secretions, increase his 
slackened circulation, and strive hard to take com- 
mand of the whole physical man, and do for him when 
diseased what its natural office is when in health— give 
him strength and beauty. Now, in all God’s domi- 
nions, I know of only one such medicament, and that 
is bright, beautiful, soft, sparkling waTER. Its power 
to cleanse the physical has elevated it into a hely 
symbol to purify our spiritual man. : 


“T stocd on the bank of life’s bread river, 
And watched the redeemed at their abluticns. 


They entered, covered with earth’s filth, but eame 
Forth spotless. Then said I, water is blessed 
To cleanse”? 


I close this review of the drug-treatment and its cura- 
tive force, by quoting the following from the distin- 
guished editor of the British and Foreign Medical 
Review, Dr. Forbes, who says, 

“1st. That in a large proportion of the cases treated 
by allopathic physicians, the disease is cured by na- 
ture and not by them. 


‘‘9d. That in a less, but still not in a small propor- § 


tion, the disease is cured by nature in spite of them ; 
in other words, their interference opposing instead of 
assisting the cure. 

‘©3d. That consequently in a considerable propor- 
tion of diseases, it would fare as well or better with 
patients in the actual condition of the medical art, as 
more generally practised, if all remedies, at least all 
active remedies, especially drugs, were abandoned.” 


Setting aside the influence of mind and external 
impressions, bodily disease may be said to be the result 
of noxious agents introduced by various means into 
the circulation, and in the blood carried to those struc- 
tures on which they can have specifically injurious 
action. If the agent is active, nature sets up decided 
revolt, and the struggle indicates the disease. 


The nervous system is the protection system to the 
general organism; and whilst it is unimpaired, or has 
its full force, no noxious agent can act so as to pro- 
duce visible disease. But whenever, from any cause, 
the nervous energy is weakened, then the agent hither- 
to inactive, may become active, and disease show 
itself. Thus one may take into the circulation marsh 
miasm, and it may remuin in the blood for months or 
years, and all at once from some tissue becoming en- 
teebled, for which it has the strongest affinity, it as- 
sumes an active form, and visible disease follows Now 


one can introduce into his circulation poisonous material ? 


by means of the skin, through the lungs, through the 
stomach, and by means of the bowels. He may rub 
poison on to the skin, and by means of the capillaries 
introduce it. He may inhale it by means of the 
atmosphere which is loaded with it, he may eat it in 
his food, he may take it medically. Whether it dis- 
turbs him at the time of taking or not, depends, as I 
have said, on the resisting forces of his body. If they 
are weak, then acute disease shows itself. If they are 
strong, the poison may float in his blood for years. In 
this way is it easily accounted for, why one who has 


taken drugs may, a long time after, be suddenly taken $ 


with a disease altogether different in kind from 
one to cure which the drug was taken. So also may 
we account for the apparently robust man, without 
any palpable and commensurate cause, becoming sick, 
and defying all appliances, die. Nothing is surer than 
that persons carry in their blood poisons, which 
by some slight weakness of some portion of their struc- 
ture will subdue their strength, and make them wither 
as the hoar-frost wilts the lily. We can see what the 
philosophy of the Water-Cure is. 

Ist. To make human beings intelligent and physi- 
cally vigorous, so as to resist the introduction of mor- 
bific agents. 

2d. To be able to resist their activity if introduced, 
and make them inert, and so comparatively harmless. 

3d. If unsuccessful to do these, to expel them from 
the system without introducing others. 

Tn the expulsion of them it often happens that Cri- 
SIs results. This shows itself by eruptions on the skin 
in the shape of boils, abscesses, rash, pimples, ring- 
worms, &c.; or it shows itself in fevers or chills, or 
both, or in diarrheea, or secretion of the kidneys, or 
sweatings, or in general nervous excitements, or ner- 
vous excitements of parts specially diseased. In a ma- 
jority of cases it happens that no crisis is had, but that 
health is restored by steady gradations. 


Before I close, let me say, that all that can com- 3 


mend our cause to the confidence of the people inter- 
ests me greatly. To insure such confidence the CAUSE 
which is intrinsically worthy should have intrinsically 
worthy men and women to represent it—such as an- 
swer to Sir William Jones’ statesmen— 
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“ Men, high-minded men, 
With powers us far above dull brutes endued 
n forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude.” 

Not men who in personal habits are on a par with 
your pork-eating, cigar-smoking, tobacco-chewing, 
and perchance beer-guzzling, allopathic doctor ; but 
something above all this low, bestial life. Nor yet | 
men who at home preach like a saint of sobriety, and 
temperance, and simplicity in physical life, but when 
away where the current all sets against obedience to 
law and stamps him who heeds the truth as eccentric, 
sloughs his hydropathic covering like a snake in 
April, and is of the color and spangle of the company 
he is in. Do you, gentlemen and ladies, seek to add 
dignity to the principles you cherish. Be firm, be po- 
lite to those who scoff at the truths you hold dear. Be 
patient with unbelievers, remembering that they have 
not had the evidences before their eyes of its truth 
which you have. And when you shall go from the 
Glen, as I hope you will with renewed health, do not 
forget that on you individually I lay the charge to do 
two things: Ist. To induce your fellows to take the 
Water-Cure Journal; and 2d. To walk yourselves in 
all honesty in the ways of life, and may you all die of 
olé@age instead of disease. 
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OLD AND NEW ISSUES.—NO. II. 


BY H. D. L. W. 
7 


Tr is recorded by the early Egyptians, that the first 


time the sunbeams tell upon the famous Memnonian { 


Statue, there were heard issuing from that huge 
breast strains of delicious music. All know that to 
beamyth. Yet, does it not prefigure a striking fact 
in modern medical science? ‘To the thinking masses 
that science appears to be a monstrous Memnon 
of magnificent falsehoods—speechless—dead. The 
world’s halt, blind, deaf, and leprous, have been to it 
from time immemorial; and have come away again— 
halt, blind, deaf,andleprous. But the other morning 
the great sun of Nature came rolling up the sky, and 
the masses hear music from out that cold, dead heart. 
The schools say it is the jingle of the profession ; the 
people know it is the harmony of Nature and Science. 
That grand statue of lies, is not all a lie ; some truth 
there is, to respond to the streaming light. Better 
little than none ; but far better much than little. 

The world never has,never can succeed with Science, 
without its complete accordance with Nature. What 
is it, but a method to get at Nature? Do men think 
to get at Nature in an wunatural way? Science must 
be natural, or it is no Science—only a miserable hum- 
bug. Nature and Science, then, should be twin 
stars in the same galaxy. Do the doctors act upon 


} this great truth? Where? When? Through that 





sickening process of medication : depletion, cownter-ir- 
ritation, and visceral poisoning ? We will see. 

How can that theory of depletion be explained on na- 
tural principles? True, it is somewhat obsolete now, 


as a fundamental ; yet are we not speaking of old as | 


well as new issues? It has been thought orthodox 
enough ; had they no reasons for it—plump, scientific 
reasons? To reduce the patient so low, that nothing 
remains for the disease to prey upon, will, of course, 
give him, if not an easy recovery, at least an easy 
death, and that is something. There is humanity in 
that, if not logic. Nobody likes to behold the death- 
struggles of a strong, vigorous constitution, hurried 
off in an hour or day; so to extract that strength, 
tissue by tissue, particle by particle, though somewhat 
unpleasant to the sufferer, yet eases very much the 
“‘pands of death.” Besides, the theory has a two-fold 
application. Experience proves that a sudden death 
does not pay well ; and the doctors find that one leech 
at the pocket is as good as two at the chest, for con- 
sumption. 4 

What are the facts in the case? That which men 
call disease, is not disease ; only the efforts of 
Nature to throw it off. Disease, of itself, is invisible. 
We only see the signs of its existence. Now what all 
rational practitioners want, is to let Nature do the 
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work as easily as possible ; or if need be, assist her. 
Upon this hypothesis, what assistance can he be, who 
attacks Nature, waging a ceaseless war upon her, 
until the disease is pronounced exewnt? The poor 
suffering body wants no reducing. It cries for help! 
help! and if the faculty stop their ears, the people’s 
common sense will not, but will hue out a system 
based upon eternal truth, for the salvation of the phy- 
sical man. 


But, counter-irritation ; there is nothing obsolete 
about that. It is one of the five points in the learned 
fraternity—a right catholic article in ancient and 
modern medical science. No student can receive his 
degree until he subscribe to it; any refusal of which 
being branded heresy, with twice anathema maranatha. 
What is it in plain terms? To draw Nature’s forces 
from one weak point in the great human garrison to 
another, which other is wholly artificial. For example, 
here isa case of phthisis. Disease is at work upon the 
delicate membranes of the lungs. What shall be done ? 
‘Counter-irritate. Apply Spanish flies, tartar-emetic, 
or mercurial ointment, on the external surface of the 
chest. Hither of these virulent poisons will cownter- 
irritate in earnest ; and wonderful to state, immediate 
relief is many times experienced. But what is the 
philosophy? Let us go back to the cause. What is 
the matter of the lungs? They have been invaded by 
some foreign substances, scrofulous humors, humid or 
viscid matter, and the like, and Nature (always ahead 
of the faculty) is endeavoring to force them off. Now, 
let us see what the counter-irritation does. The mo- 
ment a new disease is created on the external surface, 
more powerful than that within, it necessarily detracts 
much from Nature’s forces, which are laboring to force 
the enemy back, and draws them to the new place of 
attack. That kind physician always goes where she 
is the most needed, and the patient feels less resisting 
effort within. Is it strange ? 


But does it remove the cause? No: the moment 
the new disease is overcome, the internal efforts are 
removed, and the invalid is no better! We think the 
world may be challenged to produce a case of perma- 
nent and radical relief from cownter-irritating. And 
more, we think the world may be challenged to pro- 
duce a more uselessly cruel system of medical treat- 
ment. None but those who have experienced the tor- 
tures of blisters and tartar-emetic sores, can fully 
realize life’s full weight of agony. 


In W——, less than a hundred miles from Boston, 
early last spring, a young man was attacked with 
fever, supposed to have been contracted in the West. 
A regular practitioner is called in. Of course, it must 
have its rwn, and a serious run it proves to be. Three 
months elapse ere he is pronounced in the least con- 
valescent. Then, it is with the almost certain pros- 
pect of an internal abscess. Coumter-irritants in- 
numerable are applied. Blister upon blister, and sore 
within sore, literally, are inflicted upon that poor, ema- 
ciated body. Finally, the spine is declared diseased. 
Forthwith there must be couwnter-irritation applied 


, along that vital organ. The patient ‘feels as if he 


were dying’ under the application. Do they cease 
then? Not they. Perseverentia omnia vinceet-—two 
or three horrid sores are made, as the result. The 
patient feels rapidly sinking. Friends, the fond, the 
loving, hang over him—waiting, watching. 

“Doctor, is all done that can be done? Js there 
nothing more you can do?” 

‘But one thing more,” replies the meek doctor, 
“can be done with any prospect of giving relief.’ 

‘“ What is that, doctor? We will do anything— 
anything.” 

‘‘He complains of distress in the back part of his 
head ; there must be water gathering there—his head 
must be shaved, and a blister applied. We must draw 
that water out, or there is no hope.” 


What! doctor, draw it out through that half inch ; 
of solid skull? But the blister is applied—yet half | 
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the beauties of the experiment are lost, for the poor 
man is gone ere its full force is brought to bear! 
Well, voila qui est fini—the doctor takes his hat, and 
returns home a sadder man—would that we could say 
a wiser one. And this is by no means an isolated 
case. All around us are dropping away, the young, 
the old, the gay, the beautiful, the lovely and loved— 
victims—not to a mysterious Providence, but the con- 
summate ignorance of the medical profession. Were 
we a Dante, or Milton, or Young, and did we want to 
scour the universe for a fiend, blacker, more hideous 
than all others, we would personify what is known in 
medical science as cownter-irritation as that fiend, and 
clothe it in the paraphernalia of office. We defy the 
world to produce a more fitting pattern. 


And visceral poisoning : this does not differ materi- 
ally in philosophy from the system last discussed. 
Poisons are given to create a new disease. This 
is effected by various means; by strychnine, bella- 


&c., &c. The last-mentioned is by far the most popu- 


lar and general, although each have their place in the : 


infant exhibit evidence of torpid bowels,the custom has 
been, is now in some localities, to give, in some form, in 


some degree of dilution and subdivision, that curse ofall } 


I ee 


§ 


minerals—mercury. Isa child feverish, give calomel. ° 


Is it languid, give calomel. 


give calomel. 


Is there an over-active ; 
liver, give calomel. Is the liver torpid, by all means | 
Like the tippler’s dram, it is good for | 


all states of health, all kinds of weather, and all times © 


of day. 
effect—it is not inactive. 
see! See the tottering wrecks of constitutions tum- 
bling into premature graves! See childhood disfigured, 
forced through a brief existence in one continual 
stream of agony! See manhood hastened to a “‘ youth- 
ful old age,” filled with all manner of pains and bodily 
anguish! See womanhood despoiled of her beauty, 
eaten up with the upas of mercury! All these are but 
a small part of that physical damnation, which, like a 
poisonous simoom, is sweeping over the land. Not one 
of us are entirely free from mercury. It is in our 
very bones, and will take a long time to banish the 
bitter curse from us. 


Yet there are thousands who think we could not get 
along without calomel. It has become so wedded to 
the practice of medicine, so identified with certain 
maladies, that to propose its extinction would be the 
same as bidding God speed to disease, in popular esti- 
mation. In vain you may point to the suffering vic- 


fetid saliva flowing in streams from their swollen, dis- 
torted mouths, lie and pant and groan, praying to die. 


And what is the effect? For it will have its : 


Look over the world and | 5 z 
} death of my little girl. When she was five years and 


In vain you may ask their attention to that child, | 


rendered an idiot cripple for life. In vain you may 


urge them to gaze upon the sickening amount of » and rub her gums with kreasote, but on no account to 


neryous diseases and weaknesses, which like a cloud 
darken a million social and family altars in our land. 
They cannot see—they cannot realize that one of the 


great pillars of medicine is capable of so much harm. } 


They will see it by and bye, through tears. When 
that advancing light, which sends earth’s invalid 
children to the streams and pools, and pure bubbling 
springs, for the Healing Power, gains the zenith, they 
will see and believe, andact, butnot now. Few expect 
it now. 
Slowly, slowly the ages creep past. Up there, in the 
future, dwells the genius of Physical Regeneration : 
by and bye, in his own good time, will he descend and 
touch the people’s slumbering eyes with his wonderful 
wand, and the whole earth will respond to his voice ; 
and his own good time will be when we call for him. 
He is not capricious, not fitful, but will be true to the 
mission of “ good will to men,” if we are only in ear- 
nest in the call. 


“ O dwellers in the valley-land, 
Who in deep twilight grope and cower, 





The world seldom moves spasmodically. | 


Till the slow mountain’s dial-hand 
Shortens to noon’s triumphal hour. 
While ye sit idle, do ye think 

The Lord’s great work sits idle too? 
That light dare not o’erleap the brink 
Of morn, because ’tis dark with you? 


Though yet your valleys skulk in night, , 
In God’s ripe fields the day is cried, : 
And reapers with their sickles bright, 
Troop, singing, down the mountain side’: 
Come up and feel what health there is 
In the frank dawn’s delighted eyes, 
As, bending with a pitying kiss, 
The night-shed tears of earth, she dries !”” 
[ Stafford, Ct. 





; A CASE OF REGULAR PRACTICE 


donna, ether, prussic acid, antimony, arsenic, calomel, ° 


INTHE WEST. 


[A CORRESPONDENT in Michigan sends us the follow- ; 


catalogue of medicinal prescriptions. Does anew-born } 1S, Which might be confirmed by a reference to names 


and dates, did not a regard for the feelings of the per- 
sons referred to forbid.] 

“ A few days since I wassitting in a room with two 
ladies, who were intimate friends, and were convers- 
ing upon the anguish which mothers endure in conse- 
quence of the sickness of their children. One of them 
related to the other a case in her own experience, 
which made so strong an impression upon me that I 
can repeat it in her own words. She said, ‘The 
greatest trial I ever endured was in the illness and 


four months old, she was taken with an inflammatory 
fever. She was quite sick with it, and we calleda 
physician. We looked forward to the seventh 
day with a great deal of interest, as the doctor was 
confident the fever would then change for the better. 
But instead of that, the symptoms became a great 
deal worse, and the doctor declared that there was no 
way of breaking it up but by salivating her, and 
thereby producing a counteracting disease. Accord- 
ingly, we commenced giving her calomel, and after a 
while her gums became affected, and she began to 
drool at the mouth; but her face was very much 
swollen. 

* ‘She was a great favorite with her school, and much 
beloved by her teacher, who called to see her. But 
she could not see him; for her face was so swelled 
that her eyes did not appear, their places being marked 


’ only by the creases of the skin. But when I called 
tims, who, with rotting flesh, crumbling bones, and ce 


her by name, and said, “‘ Mr. D—— has come to see 


‘ you,” she put her little hands up to her eyes, and 


worked a long time to try to pull the lids apart, so 
that she could behold the face of her teacher once 
more. The doctor charged me to attend to her closely, 


suffer her to swallow a particle of it. But there was 
no danger of that, for her tongue was so swelled that 
she could not move it at all. When the doctor came 
again, I showed him some red spots upon her gums, 
which had just begun to appear. Upon seeing them, 
he fairly groaned aloud. He said that mortification 
had commenced, and these parts must slough off. The 
spots continued to spread in spite of all we could do, 
and she pulled out several of her teeth with her little 
fingers, and held them up for me to look at. For 
about a week before she died, she could not speak. 
At last the flesh, which had become black, fell off from 
poth her upper and under jaws, and fell in. The 
doctor said we must give her plenty of morphine to 
save her from feeling the anguish consequent on the 
mortification. She continued in this dreadful state, 
entirely blind and speechless, from Friday morning 
until Monday noon, when she died, 

‘The day before she died, her father, who had been 
absent, arrived. She had always been a great pet 
with him; and when he ca'ne home from his work ir- 
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ritated and vexed, she would climb up on to his knees, 
and clasp her arms about his neck, and say, ‘‘ Father, 
I do love you,” and the cloud would immediately de- 
part from his brow. Now, when he came home, and we 
took the cloth off from her face, and he saw the awful 
sight, and she knew his voice, and tried to speak, but 
could not, he was so shocked that he became partially 
insane for several days. He got oy-r it, but from that 
day to this he neyer has been heard to speak her 
name. 

‘I never blamed the doctor. He was a kind- 
hearted man, and a very skilful physician, and I have 
no doubt that he did the same for my child that he 
would have done for his own. He offered to call 
counsel, but we thought it unnecessary, as we had full 
confidence in him ; but his anxiety was so great that 
he asked the advice of no less than seven or eight dif- 
ferent physicians. One of these was a young man from 
Philadelphia, who had a high reputation. All of them 
assured him that he was doing all that. could be done. 
As for nursing, I took care of my little girl the whole 
time myself, and the doctor was perfectly satisfied 
that she was treated exactly right. But it was the 
greatest trial that I ever went through.’ 

‘‘ THE TEARS which accompanied this narration, gave 
the most unquestionable evidence of its truthfulness. 
Now, here is testimony given by a believer in this 
medical system, of its effects, fairly and judiciously 
administered, with abundance of medicine, good nurs- 
ing, and the best medical advice. Who would not 
prefer that his children should die a natural death, by 
disease, if need be, rather than attempt their cure by 
means producing such horrible results 2”? 
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A FRANK CONFESSION. 


BY DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 


{A crrrique on the celebrated New York Eclectic, 
Dr. Beach, evidently not designed for the ‘ medical 
profession ;” but it is too rich, too transparent, and 
too instructive, to be withheld from the readers of the 
Water-Cure Journal.—Eps. ] 


Dr. Beacu, in his “‘ American Practice,’ makes 
many very candid admissions, both in reference to diet 
and proper treatment. The most startling among 
these is the following, under the head of Materia 
Medica. While speaking of water as a remedial agent, 
(page 696), he says, ‘‘ Water is one of the most valua- 
ble articles in the Materia Medica. It keeps the blood 
and other fluids in a right state to circulate, (a very 
important matter). Externally, it is very valuable to 
cleanse, cool and strengthen the system, in the form of 
bathing ; and given in the form of an injection, will 
purge. It has sometimes appeared to me that I could 
fulfil almost every medication by the use of water: 
vomit, purge, sweat, strengthen, and thus cure ail 
fevers, &c. But we must not simplify too much, lest 
we destroy our own business foo soon.” 

Now, what can the doctor mean? It is fair to infer 
that he means just as he says,—that by s¢mplifying, 
confining himself to Water-Cure, he would lose his 
practice, at least to some extent, A very natural con- 
clusion, truly. There must be some kind of mystery 
thrown around their practice, or their willing dupes 
will not-patronize them. It is quite certain that if their 
patients understood the extent of their humbug, how 
little confidence they would have in their remedies; 
their practice would diminish; patients would scarcely 
take their own testimony, if they should speak their 
honest convictions. We hazard nothing in saying, that 
no intelligent physician has a tithe of the confidence 
in these that his unfortunate and blinded patients 
have. : 

Many patients demand medicines, and therefore they 
are administered, but not taken in the doctor’s family, 
and for a good and sufficient reason. Is this harsh and 
uncharitable language? Jt is the truth. It is what is 
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often admitted, and evident from their practices. One 
recently said, ‘‘In nine-tenths of cases, I do not care 
a. fig for my medicines, only so far as my patients think 
that I am doing something for them.” 

This is the secret; the ‘imagination must be medi- 
cated; patients must think that something is done for 
them, or they are dissatisfied. They have been so 
long accustomed to an array of vials, &c., that they 
suppose that their wants are not cared for, unless there 
is an appearance of some mysterious efforts in effecting 
acure. It constitutes a kind of humbug, imposition, 


rendered necessary, apparently, that is, to prevent a » 


destruction of business ‘‘too soon.”? Tf such a course 


‘satisfies the patient,’ while comparatively harmless ; 


drugs are employed, it is by no means the most objec- 
tionable feature of ordinary medication. It is decep- 
tion, nevertheless, positively demanded among the less 
informed portions of the community, or a diminution 
of practice results ‘too soon.” But whether it is right 
to pursue such a course, while one is fully aware of the 
utter uselessness of such medication, we leave the 
reader to decide. 


The conscientious physician, if in an unenlightened ‘ 


community, will haye much to contend with, by way 
of combating popular errors, deep-rooted prejudices, 


and a surprising destitution of all useful knowledge on } 


this very important subject. 
the way of all reformatory movements continually pre- 
senting themselves. The tongue of slander will be 
busy. If he should lose a patient, no matter under 
what circumstances, he is called a murderer, while 
vigorous efforts are made to injure his practice. 


aid. His whole course is misrepresented—his cures 
entirely overlooked. If his tastes are not as low and 


grovelling as those of the swinish herd around him, he ; 


is the butt of ridicule. 

To be a gocd physician, therefore, requires many 
sacrifices. 
he must follow in the beaten track, and be willing for 
the community still to remain in their ignorance, or 
his practice will be very limited, unless he is more for- 
tunate in his field of Jabor than some have been. Sci- 


ence and consistency will point in one direction, ava- ; 


rice in another. [Nantucket, Mass. 





DIARY OF A NEW ENGLAND PHYSICIAN. 


NO. III.—BY NOGGS. 


My next ‘‘bad case” was one of scarlet fever, 
where the patient, a child of four years, who had been 
‘burning up,’’? the mother said, all night, notwith- 
standing she had ‘‘ given it ‘ caster ile,’ tincter of 


rubub, composition tea, &c., &e., through the night!’ ° 


As this was a frightful disorder, [ insisted upon hay- 
ing the “‘old man” call’d in. He advised ‘ rheiep 
soda,” in teaspoonful doses, and ** spts. nitri dulcis,” 
every four hours, ten drops at a time, with infusion of 
bloodroot ‘* occasionally !” 

Thus armed, I ** went at” ‘* the ease” as confidently 
as the boldest huntsman in ** Yauton Green” would 
pursue a woodchuck when accompanied with his trusty 
dog and gun, and with very similar success. I sue- 
ceeded in killing the fever !—but, unfortunately, the 
quantity of ‘* medicines !”’ necessary to do this was so 
great, the fever being so high, ‘*kill’d the patient 
also !”” 

Said “* Jef. Hall’—‘* Ha! doctor ?” 

*T was about to say, sir,” said I, ‘‘that before the 
medicines necessary to reduce the fever could produce 
their legitimate effect, the patient’s strength became 
exhausted, and, of course, nothing could do any good 
then.” 

** Certainly not,” said ‘* Jef. ;” ‘but, when J put a 
pill into a woodchuck’s bowels, I allus find he keeps 
growing weaker and weaker till he’s clean gin out; 


He will find obstaclesin 3} 


To succeed in a pecuniary point of view, » 
these ‘‘ fanatics” go so far even as to maintain that 


* God knew better than the most learned doctor extant 
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; or for the opirion even of the learned Dr. Cullen, who 
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; killa teilor ;” and pertinaciously persevere in main- 
And 3 
when facts of this kind fail, falsehood comes in to their { 


; or anything else; and he didn’t blame the rash for 


and it is so with yourn, I s’pose,—only yourn being § 
smaller, it takes you longer—you are ‘ slower, but full ; 
as sure.” ” ; 

I laughed at “ Jef.’s” jokes; but at the same time, } 
I cou'd not help feeling a little bit, but I soon got rid ! 
of any such qualms, as I got more inured to the occur- 
rence of such things One thing puzzled me in this 
case, and that was, why not let the patient have cold 
water to drink ? as it was apparently all on fire within ; 
but the doctor wouldn’t allow anything but ‘‘ warm 
balm tea!’ Poor little sufferer, I see thee; even now, 
stretching forth thy tiny hands towards the family 
pitcher, and hear thy piteous accents imploring, bythe 
hour together, for ‘* some cold water !” 

The doctor satisfied me, at the time, that it was all 
right, as it was just so in the book ! 

In those days doctors, all of them, or nearly so, doc- 
tored the name, not the disease ! 

Now-a-days there is, once in a while, one who doc- 
tors the symptoms, combating them as they rise with 
the most utter disrespect for their long Latin names, 
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lived a, thousand years ago, as to what medicines were 
necessary and proper in particular kinds of fever, &c., 


These ** Latter-day Saints’—or devils, just as peo- 
ple fancy them—aver that ‘old Cullen,”’ or even 
more modern Good and Eberle, can’t tell how a fever } 
of any type will affect any body whom they have never 
seen; and that ‘‘ what would cure a blacksmith might 


taining that the only sensible way of doctoring any 
body is, to get the patient out of the false conditions 
he generally is more or less in, and get him into true 
ones, and keep him there, and that, too, without rob- 
bing him of any of his remaining strength ! 

lt is bad enough to be sick, they say, but when, in 
addition to a fever, one has to contend with ‘* drugs 
and dye-stuffs,”’ he is, indeed, in a pitiful state ; aye, 
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what drink was best for a man sick or well! and that 
cold water won’t do any harm on a man’s body when 
burning with a fever! and that poisonous herbs are 
just as bad for a sick man as a well one! and all such 
queer notions! ‘* Verily, verily, | say unto you, new 
things shall come to pass ;”” and they have come, with 
a vengeance ! ’ 

(But I have not so much faith in the saying, that 
** old things shall be done away,’’—there are too many 
to uphold the rotten structures of the past.) 

I felt sure, I say, that the old doctor and J—or, 
rather, J and the other doctor !—ecould cure anything ! 
or, at least, what we couldn’t cure wasn’t worth cur- 
ing; but, somehow or other, notwithstanding I kept 
all the time pouring down the medicines as hot as he 
could drink them, the rash wouldn’t come out, or be- ? 
gin to!—and I never shall forget how mad I was at 
the rash, to think that, after all we had done, they 
wouldn’t show themselves ! 
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Jef. said, he ‘‘ didn’t wonder a bit at their non-ap- 
pearance, for, judging from the looks and smell, &ce., 
of the horrid, nasty stuff, I had caused the poor little 
fellow to swallow, that nature had got about as much 
as she could do to take care of the dye-stuffs, with- 
out having any time to throw to the surface humors 


keeping inside, for, judging from the way it had been 
treated, with hot things when it was constantly calling 
for colil, it would naturally suppese none but un- 
friendly ones had the control outside; and, further,” ; 
said he, ‘¢ if it was my child, 1 know what I should do: ; 
I'd throw all the —— drugs to the dogs, and let him ‘ 
have just as much cold water as he wanted to drink !” 

I wondered much then that something didn’t hap- ! 
pen to ** Jef.” How the Lord could let a man run on } 
so against the ‘‘ science of medicine!” and not do 
anything to manifest his displeasure, I couldn’t con- 
ceive ; but he did! 
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’ powders, if you will give me some cold water.” 






‘*Mamma, do give me some cold water—will you, 
mamma? I'll be good, mamma, and take all the 


‘© No; Johny mustn’t ask me to give him cold wa- 
ter, for the doctor says it will make him all sick !” the 
mother replied. 

Oh! that piteous look, as he turned his already 


} glazing eyes upon me, IJ never shall forget ; it seemed 


as if there was a voice in those deathly orbs--as if Na_ 
ture herself was imploring me to have mercy ; and, oh, 
the pang it cost me to refuse the darling boy—beauti- 
ful even in his deformity,—his throat was syol en ter- 
ribly ; but I did, though, and I gloried in my heroic 
courage; for I thought I was doing him a greater 
good than I could possibly do him in any other way ! 
The fever lasted him nine days ; and such a fever— 
being in a bed of embers was nothing to it, apparently, 
though it was dead of winter. He would kick every 
rag of clothes off as fast as they could put it on, tear- 
ing his throat and mouth, and scratching his skin, like 
one insane, and, as long as he could utter a sound, he 
kept, day and night, crying incessantly for ‘‘ Water, 
cold water, do give me water—I want some cold wa- 
ter.”? At last, when it was found the little sufferer 
must die, the ‘‘ Doctor!” said we might give him a 
little cold water!—and, would that I could describe 
the look of unutterable joy that lighted up the coun- 
tenance of that dying child, as his fast failing sight 
beheld the limpid beverage coming towards him, and 
the avidity with which he attempted to seize the glass 
that held it. Oh, Thou who mad’st the humar frame, 
and all its innate designs, what must thou think of 


, those poor worms who thus deny thee—who, under 


the plea of being true to “‘ science !” trample upon the 
highest and holiest instincts of nature ? 

** Science,” forsooth !—a bundle of dogmas—a he- 
terogeneous comminglement of compound contrarieties 
—a mass of stale recipes and cruel formulas, smothered 
in bad Latin and worse Greek—diametrically opposed 
to reason, to philosophy, and to common sense—dubbed 
with the high-sounding title of ‘* science !’’—you dare, 
with this uunatural monster, to frown down and stifle 
the voice of God erying aloud in the wilderness of 
man’s living wants and desires, and thus frustrate the 
very laws of man’s inmost being. 

For hours the poor boy kept on crying for cold water, 
though entirely insensible, apparently, to everything 
else, when, as I have said, the doctor gave his consent 
to let him have some, as it was evident he could no; 
live ; but, even then, the friends dare not let him have 
half as much as he wanted, so strongly impressed were 
they with the belief that water taken cold was “ des- 
perate bad for sick folks.”” : 

Here was another thing that puzzled my poor brains 
—viz., why it was that anything so good for well folks, 
should be so bad for sick folks % 

I asked ‘‘ Old Deacon Connant,’”’ why nature craved 
what wasn’t good for her ?—thinkiag he might set my 
mind at rest, as he was supposed to be the most in the 
confidence of the Giver of all desires, of any man in 
that region, 

The Deacon replied that ‘‘ the desires of the human 
heart were sinful—very ; and the unregenerate man 
was coustantly craving for evil things.” This satis- 
fied the old doctor, and almost every body else in those 
parts; for, as [ have said, *‘ the Deacon’’ was consid- 
ered as good authority in such matters, as W  oster is 
in definitions and pronunciation,—but, s.mehow, I 
not being ‘‘ native and to the manor borr,” didn’t feel 
exactly satisfied, for I had observed that it was as 
likely to be those who were considered to be par-excel- 
lence the ‘*‘ best men in the world” who had these de- 
sires, as any body else. But still I didn’t dare to 


‘ doubt it: not so much because the ‘* good old Dea- 


con” said it was all right, as because [ found it ‘in 
the book.” 

Oh, with what veneration did I worship the sage 
opinions of Cullen, Boerhaave, Gregory, Good, Eberle, 
&e., &e. 
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anything that such men said! Such sage men, thought 
I, never would recommend sage tea, unless sage tea 


was worthy to ke recommended ; in fact, all kinds of { 


herb teas were sage teas with me, in those days—so 
sage, in my eyes, were they who advised them ! 


It puzzled me, I say, to find out why that which was 


so good for well folks should be so bad for sick folks: ; 


T thought there must be some mistake about it. Na- 
ture seemed to be so in earnest for cold water, espe- 
cially when overcome with sickness; it seemed to be 
her only reliance. Where anything like fever pre- 
vailed, water was the cry from morn till night, from 
night till morn again, in all the cases I had seen; so 
forcibly did this strike me as a necessity of nature, 
that I tried very hard to get the old doctor to let me 
give one patient some cold water while there was yet 
hope for him; but no, so strongly wedded to the prac- 
tice of the ancients, and the custom of his fathers, was 
my venerable tutor, that he couldn’t think of any such 
heresy! He said it was contrary to the laws of allo- 
pathy. 

**Allopathy be blow’d,”’ said ‘‘ Jef. Hall,’ who was 
present when I asked the old man; ‘‘it isn’t against 
the laws of God, any how, and, for one, T think God 
knows full as well, to say the least, as any allopath, 
or all.on ’em put together ; and no doctor, while I have 
my senses, shall choke me, or any of my family, to 
death—kill or no kill, ll die in some kind of shape, 
and not lie and loll out my tongue like a blown blood- 
hound, as folks have to do, in these diggins, who have 
the misfortune to be sick. See if [ do.” 


The child above alluded to lived three days after 
the doctor gave it permission to drink cold water; and 
so much did it revive, that the friends all thought it 
was a-going to get well; but, alas, the day was gone 
by—it was like watering a tree after the sap had dried 
up: he died by inches, and the last thing he did was 
to attempt to swallow ‘‘ some more cold water.” 


Parson Hooper, who preached “on the hill,” was 
sent for to attend the funeral, and he dwelt long and 
fervently upon the ‘‘ inscrutable and mysterious dis- 
pensation of Providence,” in thus snatching from the 
arms of its fond fmother a darling and beautiful child. 


‘« Jef.,”’ who happened to be present—not out of any 
respect to the minister, but because he loved the child 
most affectionately—said: ‘‘ All that twaddle about 
‘ dispensations of Providence’ was all gammon, he 
knew. Providence had no hand in it; and it was 
downright blasphemy to accuse the Lord of ‘snatch- 
ing’ folks’ babies away from ’em, when he had done 
everything he could to make ’em live ; but the child’s 
folks were ignorant and careless, and didn’t bring him 
up right, and he got sick, and then every old woman 
in the neighborhood had the privilege of pouring down 
just what she pleased the poor child’s throat—pisen- 
stuff that sheep and cattle knew too much to eat—-and 
then two or three doctors come, and put in the ’pothe- 
cary stuff, ten times more pisen than the arbs—deny- 
ing them even a drink of water, though burning up ; 
and then, they die, and the minister comes and says 
it’s all right—-God gave, and he taketh away, and he 
has a right to, and all that: perhaps he has aright ; 
but the God I worship ain’t no such being, [ know. 
Why, it’s worse than a Mexican, or a pirate, to steal 
folks’s babies away from ’em in that way. No, no, 
Parson Hooper, you’re barking up the wrong tree, this 
time, Pll bet a cent ; and you had better study God’s 
character a little, instead of your old musty creeds and 
formulas.”’ 

Oh, Jef., Jef., what a wicked tongue you had, to be 
sure. It had no more respect for “ ministers” than 
laymen. No matter who was present, or absent, Jef. 
would have “his say,” especially when arlittle excited, 
which was as often as every now and then! 

My readers must remember that the “‘ Maine Law” 
hadn’t been dream’d of in the days of which I write, 
and “a little sun’thing,”’ once in a while, was relished 
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even by the parson himself, who, albeit, in the usual + me,’ was my reply. “ Well,” replied she, “ I'd eat it 


‘ way, a temperance man was he. 


* scarcely ever saw ‘‘ Jef.’? so but what he was perfectly 
’ navigable, and knew a “ hawk from a handsaw,” the 

moment he saw them! But the old doctor swore right 
3 up and down. Doctors are human, and can’t help 
} Swearing sometimes—especially ’way ‘‘ down East,” 
’ where ‘“meeten houses” are scarce. My tutor lived 
} five miles from any church in those days, and “‘ Jef.” 
} was enough to make ’most any doctor swear, for he 
> hated doctors-——‘ Jef.” did—almost as much as he 


" 
ard, though he did drink hard of hard cider. 


hated woodchucks, and they were a species of ‘“ var- 
} mint” that he was particular death on: aye, “Jef.” 
view’d doctors and woodchucks in prettty much the 
; same light—‘“all the difference he could see,” he said 
> to me, one day, when I had been talking to him about 
’ his abuse of the faculty, ‘‘ was, that woodchucks took 
the corn out of a man’s field, the doctors out of his 
barn !*? 
2 


I asked him, if he meant to insinuate that the medi- ; 


cal fraternity stole corn ? 


He replied, that I might call it what I pleased ; but } 
he call’d it getting goods under false pretences, any- § 


how, fora man to come and give a patient “ drugs, 
medicines, and dyestuffs,’ day after day, when it was 
evident to everybody that they only made him worse, 
and then when he died bring in a bill, that wouldtake 
two or three acres of good smart corn to pay ! 

‘* But,” said I, “you don’t doubt but what the doc- 
tors think their medicines good for their patients 2” 
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I don’t mean to insinuate that “ Jef.”? was a drunk- ° 
You ° 


“ Well, some on ’em do, I s’pose; but that don’t } 


make it so. 
a leg, you know; but there -is but little difference 
whether they think so or not—if it is not so, they 
ought to know it: a man who’s been through any 
number of colleges, ought to know enough to stop 
givin pisens to folks when he sees ’em growing worse 
every minit,--and, in my ’pinion, the man must be 
either a fool or knave, who will persist in refusing a 
child who is burning up with a fever, a drink of cold 
water. I don’t care who he is; and I’d as lives tell 
the old doctor so as you. [ aint got much larning to 
boast of, I know very well, but I aint a fool, by a jug- 
full; and [ know some things as well as some folks 
do.”’ 

As “ Jef.’’ is bound to shine in this eventrul record 
of a life among the sick, I shall describe him more 
fully in mY next. 





A LEITER FROM A FARWER’S DAUGHTER. 


Collins Centre, Evie Co., N. Y.—Messrs. FOwWLERS 

AND WELLS: GanrLemeN —A friend who has been in 

the habit of smoking large quantities of tobacco, wishes 

to leave it off; but on abstaining he experiences what 

some writer has called the ‘delirium wemens of to- 

bacco.”’ If you could inform him through the Water- 
; Cure Journal how to relieve, as far as possible, the 
intensity of his sufferings, it would be thankfully re- 
ceived, not only by him, but by many others whom the 
weed has enslaved. 

Water-Cure is rather unpopular here, but there are 
unmistakable signs of a ‘good time coming,” Few 
copies of the Water-Cure Journal are taken in this 
place. We lend ours to all of our acquaintance who 
will read it; and when I urge some poor sufferers to 
practise its teachings, they shake their heads sorrow- 
fully, and say, ‘‘ Cold water is good for some folks, 
but not for me.”” Ah! as Noggs would say, they pre- 
fer a shorter turnpike to health, than the road of ‘‘ Obe- 
dience.’”’ Iwas visiting a lady,a short time since, who 
prides herself not a little on her attainments. At din- 
ner, butter was offered me, which I refused, when she 
rather tartly remarked, ‘Come, S., do take some ; 
don’t deny yourself every comfort.” ‘Butter hurts 
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‘Calling a calf’s tail a leg don’t make it ° 
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> if it did.” 


This lady is a fair sample of the mass. “Living to 
eat”’ is the order of the day, and the few who “ eat to 
live” are altogether out of the fashion. But these 
errors will soon be among the things that were, if the 
Water-Cure Journal continues its thunder. 

The dress reform is slowly gaining ground in this 
section of the country. I believe I was the first one 
who donned the Bloomers in this place, and if it has 
subjected me to ridicule, the more I get acquainted 
with my dress, the better I like it. It is enough for 
me to wear a neat, convenient, and healthful dress, 
without stopping to ask what folks think. Not till 
long dresses cease to be worn, will woman cease to be 
sick. 

I have been deeply interested in the Phrenological 
Journal, particularly in the articles on Woman, that 
have appeared from time to time. Is there not ‘‘a few 
more of the same sort’’ left? Give us light—we girls 
I mean, who are destined to become the women of by 
and bye. We have seen our sisters bring deepest woe 
on themselves, and on their children, through igno- 
rance. Wewish to shun their example; but how shall 
we unless we are taught? And who will teach us but 
you? I hesitate not to say that I have derived knowl- 
edge from your works, which has saved me from a 
premature grave. Had I read your works sooner, I 
should not have suffered what Ihave. But the futwre 
ts before me, for which I must live, nor weep over the 
sins of the past. 

I espouse your cause heart and soul, and do all I can 
to spread it ; but somehow or other when I lend pub- 
lications on the science of man, they wake up little 
interest, and my question of ‘‘ How do you like them ?”’ 
is answered with a vacant stare, as though they did 
not comprehend the subject. But let me commence 
talking on the same subject, and explain it as well as 
I can, and illustrate with the same engravings in which 
they had before taken no interest, the countenance 
brightens, eager inquiries are made, and the conver- 
sation is never forgotten. Especially is this true of the 
young. 

Now, I do not tell this to make you think me elo- 
quent orlearned. Iamneither. Having a little light 
I seek to impart it, and find my own increased thereby. 
IT am a plain farmer’s daughter, with few means of 
acquiring knowledge, and the little I have serves but 
to show me how much I need. But I have the will to 
improve, and whenever troubled or discouraged, I open 
a book, and you tell me just what I want to know. Do 
not wonder if I am enthusiastic. Though long miles 
have ever separated us, and ever may, the soul cannot 
be fettered ; in the spirit-world we shall meet. With 
warm wishes for the happiness of you and yours, I 
must close a letter already too long. 

Sopara 8S. TANNER. 


Remarks BY Dr. Tratu.— When all the girls of our 
land are like unto a certain ‘“ plain farmer’s daughter’ 
we wot of, doctors will find other employment than 
eternally dosing and drugging mothers and babies, 
husbands will toil for some purpose besides paying doc- 
tors’ bills, and the Millennium will be near at hand. 
But we have caught Sophia’s ‘‘ enthusiasm,’ and are 
straying from our legitimate pathway. As to tobacco, 
no one can conquer the depravity it induces without a 
struggle; yet it is a struggle which every man who 
would be exemplary in his deportment, and decent in 
his personal appearance, ought to endure. The best 
way of assuaging the ‘‘ horrors” consequent on its 
abandonment, is to take a morning full bath, and eve- 
ning hip-bath, adopt a simple and strictly vegetable 
diet, and whenever headache becomes intense, or the 
mind partially delirious, or the whole system “‘ feeling 
dreadful,’’ lie down and keep quiet until it passes off. 
In a few days the agony will be over, and the person 
redeemed from the most filthy and disgusting habit to 
which degenerate human nature is addicted. 
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CASES TREATED ATTHE ELMIRA 


WATER-CURE. 


BY S. 0. GLEASON, M.D, 


Case Ist.—Mr. B 
light hair and eyes; feeble, slim, and spare in form— 
having suffered from severe pain in his chest for a long 
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Still he was no better from year to year, like hundreds 
of others who have tried the rounds of the drug-prac- 


( tice, till they are not only sick, but tired of medicine. 


; He remained with us eight weeks. 


came here July 10, aged 19, | 


time. He was, though one of the most brilliant of 


young men, disinclined to either bodily or mental ef- 


fort; he was languid, listless, uncertain in mind as to ; '*P nee 
‘ lative processes of the human system, under its in- 


his fate or condition. 


He has been with us up to the present time, Nov. | 


ist, taking but very mild treatment. 


He has eaten ? 


nothing but the simplest kinds ef food: such as Gra- 


ham pudding, cracked wheat, Graham bread, ke. He | 


has not eaten any butter or meat, still he has not, by 


any means, lost flesh, or fainted by the way. He is | 


now free from pain, and has gained twenty-five pounds 
in real solid flesh; his muscular strength is equal to 
any one of his weight. What will meat eaters and 
butter gormandizers say tothis? Mencan gain health, 
strength, activity of mind and body, as well as abso- 
lute pounds of bone, muscle, and nerve, under a sim- 
ple diet and mild water treatment. 

CasE 2d.—Miss B came June 14; light hair 
and eyes, spare in flesh, having suffered a long time 
with pains in her head, flatulence and acidity. She 
was from a scrofulous family, could walk only half a 
mile at a time when she came. She had, after a short 
time, the appetite of a famished wolf. This had to be 
checked, by putting her on a short allowance, till her 
appetite became less clamorous, and more regular. 
The acidity left on the appearance of an eruption on 
the surface, or diminished very much. She left the 
Cure after some six weeks of treatment, able to walk 
miles at a time. Some few days since, she wrote us, 
saying she had gained twelve pounds, and was very 
strong and hearty. I forgot to mention that Miss B. 
had, for some time, a critical diarrhoea, which relieved 
her much. Our water and location seems very favor- 
able for securing critical actions in the system ; as we 
have had a larger proportion of patients relieved by 
crisis this season than ever before since we began the 
water treatment. 


Casn 3d.—Mr. R——— came August 17 to the Cure 
He was a man of middle age, tall, slim, and very spare. 
He had a cough which he had been afflicted with for 
some months. His pulse was quick and feeble—his 
face blue and cadaverous—feet and hands cold, in short, 
all the energies of his system fast sinking. [ at first 
thought his case extremely doubtful, fearing that the 
dread monster of the age, consumption, had fastened 
itself upon him with a permanent grasp. But as he 
had despaired of relief in any other direction, he con- 
cluded to make an effort as his last hope of life. The 
pack and fomentations, with other mild baths, and the 
chest bandages, wrought wonders. In a few days he 
began to cough and raise enormously. All wholooked 
on said, ‘‘ that man will die soon.” But I hoped for 
relief. It soon came. His lungs became freed, his 
appetite increased, general strength improved, cough 
lessened, expectoration left him, and he gained about 
one pound a day for the last two weeks of his stay with 
us. His case was one of surprise to all in the Cure, as 
well as to myself. The patient was, of course, highly 
gratified, and extremely thankful to me, as his physi- 
cian, for the great benefit conferred upon him by the 
water-cure. Such men know how to appreciate water- 
cure, and will stand by us. 


Case 4th.—Mr. R came July 20, for treatment. 
He had been out of health for many years, having suf- 
fered from obstinate constipation, pain in the back and 
sides, cold extremities, poor appetite, rush of blood to 
the head, tenderness at the pit of the stomach, acidity, 
and a thousand other aches and pains. He had taken 
large quantities of medicine, sought relief in many di- 
rections, and from various kinds of medical practice. 
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His symptoms, one 
by one, began to diminish, boils came out upon the 
surface in scores, and he gained from twelve to fifteen 
pounds in flesh, and found himself able to walk miles, 
and endure more than he could in years before. 

It is curious if there is no virtue in water treatment, 


‘ as many pretend there is not, why such radical and 


rapid changes can be made in the digestive and assimi- 





fluence. 
Case 5th.—Mr. came Sept. 9 to the Cure for 
treatment. He was much reduced in flesh, strength 


diminished in proportion. Was of a scrofulous family. 
: Had been greatly afflicted with inflammation of the 
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’ superior quality of water, as regards softness and puri- 


ty. The only defect it has to my knowledge is, that it 
is less life-like than the bright and sparkling water of 
our mountain streams. Some of the residents of the 
great interior valley of our country affect a wonderful 
fondness for their “‘ limestone water,’’—on the princi- 
ple (I suppose) of making the best of what they think 
they cannot help: but [am glad to know that there 
are others in the same locality, who feel that they can- 


; not take too much painsin the construction of first 
; class cisterns for rain-water, suitably protected by 
: filters from receiving the washings of the roofs and 


eyes, and with sore throat—had used iodize and cther ; 


anti-scrofulous remedies, still he declined in health. T ° 
put him under rigid discipline, and gave a full course | 


of water treatment. The pains in various parts of the 


body left him in a very short time. His face changed { 


from a pallid hue to a rosy cast, eruptions came out, 


which afforded much relief. He gained so as-to be ; 


able to walk from six to ten miles in a day with ease, 
in less than five weeks. He gained seventeen pounds 
of flesh, and left in good spirits, praising the Water- 
Cure, as the great remedy for scrofula in the system. 
The world has still much to learn in regard to the 
treatment of disease by water. I have, this season, 
made a new application of water in some severe eases, 
with the most satisfactory results—think that I can 
cure some cases, that have heretofore required six 
months, in one half of the time. 








WATERCURE ESTABLISHMENTS: 


THEIR PROPER CONSTRUCTION AND MOST 
EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT. 


BY ROLAND S. HOUGHTON, M.D. 


Tr is a capital error—as grievous as it is common— 
to suppose that ‘‘ anything will do for a water-cure 
establishment.’’ Decayed watering-places and disused 
taverns cannot be converted into hydropathic insti- 
tutes of a respectable grade, by the “‘ presto ! change !’’ 
of a mere speculator, and the specious romance of 
a flaming advertisement. The popularity of the sys- 
tem—due to its accordance with the laws of nature— 
may for a time sustain such glaring impositions upon 
the good nature of the inexperienced ; but they will as 
certainly be exposed in their due season, as bubbles 
burst and humbugs explode when their brief hour is 
over. And Iam greatly mistaken if the experience of 
the past does not sufficiently prove the trath of this 
position, that something more than ‘‘ a paper flourish’’ 
is needed to render such experiments either honorable 
or successful. 

The essential requisites of a water-cure establish- 
ment may be said to be these :—an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of pure, soft water; a climate free from any ma- 
larious taint, and not so variable as to be too trying 
for invalids ; a fair variety of plain and mountain for 
out-door walks and exercise ; well-contrived buildings, 
combining good lodging and bathing facilities; a judi- 
cious liberality in domestic management ; and a thor- 
ough identity of interests as regards physician and 
proprietor. Any establishment that does not possess 
these essential requisites may be said to carry with it 
the seeds of its own decline. 

The proper quality of the water to be employed for 
bathing and culinary purposes, and as an habitual bey- 
erage, in hydropathic establishments, is a subject that 
has elicited a great deal of angry discussion during 
the past six or eight years. The citizens of New-York 
are very justly enthusiastic in praise of their ‘‘ Cro- 
ton :”’ when properly filtered, I do not know of any 


eaves, and by a tight lining of cement from any side- 
percolation of saline impurities. There is still a third 
class, however, who, in the abundance of their wis- 
dom, construct their cisterns with such cheap and 
miserable cement, and so entirely eschew their period. 
ical cleansing, as to insure a steady supply of water 
which is always impure, and often tainted. The wa- 
ters of the Ohio, Mississippi, and Missouri rivers have 


» their respective admirers, for drinking purposes ; bat 
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the affectionate fondness with which the CaoLeRra 
preys upon the valleys which are watered by those 
streams, is too strikingly marked to admit of my oifer- 
ing my endorsement. No doubt each river has a strong 
and characteristic ‘“ flavor ;” few will deny an abun- 
dance of ‘‘ body;” but, what with the snags and their 
victims, mud-and-earth-washings, the constant contri- 
butions of the towns and cities along their banks, the 
decayed vegetation and the constant whirling and 
churning of the various ingredients of the admired 
liquids, I doubt whether they will bear a much closer 
analysis. J remember one personage at the West, 
who (to show how widely people’s minds will vary) 
eulogized the medicinal properties of the Mississippi 
so highly that he confidently predicted astounding 
results whenever a series of experiments should be 
made upon a select number of patients, with mud-and- 
water as their principal beverage! No doubt the re- 
sults would be astounding indeed: but, as provident 
Mrs. Glass, before giving her directions for cooking a 
hare, made it an essential pre-requisite that the hare 
should be caught, it would be well for this wiseacre 
not to ‘‘ mix the beverage” until his glass is full. 


On the subject of climate, I have little to add to 
what I have indicated above. A variable climate is 
to be avoided by all means, notwithstanding any 
seeming advantage in point of geographical position. 
There is many a point whose latitude and. longitude 
promise all of the luxuries of a tropical residence, but 
whose capricious skies are laden with misery for sen- 
sitive invalids. Better to bear the steady cold of a 
northern winter than the sudden changes of a south- 
ern clime! Better ‘‘ to bear the ills we have, than fly 
to others we wot not of!” 


Hilly and mountainous walks are admirable adjuvants 
in the hydropathic regimen. To be sure, every spot is 
not equally favored ia this one particular: but it is 
really astonishing how much a little tact and industry 
will accomplish in the way of improving such advan- 
tages as may be possessed. I hardly need add that 
any such effort will be abundantly rewarded in the 
increased comfort of the patients, their more rapid im- 
provement, and the heightened attractiveness of the 
‘‘ cure”’ itself. 


It is a matter of surprise that the pages of the Jour- 
NAL have not ere this contained a good architectural 
plan for a Model Water-Cure. At any rate, I beg 
leave to throw out the idea, with the hope of seeing 
it improved upon in some future number. To be prac- 
tically useful, such a plan should contemplate the 
introduction of water into each story of the establish- 
ment, as it is almost morally certain that no institution 
will succeed well, wherein all the patients are obliged 
to dress themselves in the morning and walk to an out- 
building for their morning baths. As very few robust 
persons would ever think of doing such a thing habit- 
ually, how much more likely are sick persons to do 
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so—persons, it may be, of delicate constitutions and 
feeble reactive power ! 
would only remember that-they have to do with sick 
people, we should hear of less complaints fr m patients 


dom renewed and never purified. 


Tt would be a very simple arrangement to construct | 


lf proprietors of water-cures } 
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and found out that it is best to control with his own 
hands ‘‘the purse and the sword.” 
There are many other points connected with the pro- 


‘ per construction and efficient management of Water- 
about bath-rooms being constructed in a sort of damp } 


cellar with a flooring of brick, or over slimy vats sel- | 


a Water-Cure somewhat after this manner: Select as | 


tain, possessing an inexhaustible supply of pure, soft | 


spring water, so that its descent in pipes may be sufii- 
cient to insure its rising to its level upon or near the 
top of the proposed structure. It would be an admira- 
ble plan to. have a capacious reservoir on the top of the 
house, and some ingenious contrivance for sprinkling 
the roof, in connection therewith ; the former would 
always be useful for supplying the whole establishment 
with water, from top to bottom, and especially service- 
able in case of fire, while the latter would be found a 
most grateful luxury in the intense heat of summer. 
The size, extent and number of stovies in the building 
must, of course, depend upon the means of the owner, 


and the amount of business which he expects to do; « 


but he would find it to his advantage to construct a 


large building fora centre of operations, and add wings 


to each side, according to circumstances. Thus: he 
might set apart the main or central building as fol- 
lows :—dining-hall, parlor and physician’s office, on 
the first floor, while the upper stories might be assign- 


ed to families as lodging-rooms, and the basement to 


structed—one for ladies and the other for gentlemen— 


each communicating by halls with the central building. ; 


cupants of the lodging-rooms in the upper stories; and 
the bathing apartments should be constructed at the 
end of each wing, on the different stories, in such a 
manner as to insure the utmost privacy to ladies and 
gentlemen, respectively, as well as convenience of ac- 
cess upon “coming out of pack,” and on first rising 
in the morning. When patients prefer it, as most of 
them very properly do, they should be allowed to take 
their sitz-baths either in their own, or other suitable 
private rooms: it is highly questionable whether any 
advantage is gained by requiring this particular kind 
of bath to be taken in common rooms, a la ‘‘ Model 
Artist.” Ihave never known this community-system 
to fail to occasion trouble. 


The domestic management of Hydropathic establish- 


ments requires rare discretion, and untiring assiduity. } 


Small, cramped, ill-furnished, badly-ventilated, and ° 
untidy lodging-rooms, will not long have occupants ; | 
spoiled butter, mean food, and irregular meals, will « 


speedily depopulate the most crowded Water-Cure. 
Fortunate the establishment that has never rendered 
itself obnoxious to any of these charges ! 


I have enumerated last, as an essential requisite to 
the success of a Water-Cure, “‘a thorough identity of 
interests as regards physician and proprietor.’ To 
some this may seem like calling attention to a self-evi- 
dent proposition; but that it constitutes a point of the 
most vital consequence, the history of the various 
“Cures” that have been established in this country, 
will prove to a demonstration. Jor my own part, I 
believe that no institution will permanently succeed, 
whose physician is not at the same time either proprie- 
tor orlessee. As human nature is constituted, the phy- 
sician should be zndependent in order to do justice to 
the various interests committed to his charge; if he is 
continually hampered by the capricious fancies, the 
wasteful extravagance, or sordid economy of an in- 
competent proprietor, he might as well, for all practi- 
cal purposes, wear for a necklace, like ‘Sinbad the 
Sailer,” an “Old Man of the Mountain.” He will 
never breathe free until he has shaken off the incubus, 
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the cook. On either side a large wing should be con- ; i cases of CHILDBIRTH. 


Cure establishments, that are deserving of considera- 
tion; but my article already approaches its limit, and 
fam obliged to refrain from any further pursuit of so 


, jateresting a subject. Before closing, however, I would 


express the hope that what I have written may not 


a site some suitable spot near the foot of a hillormoun- | fall to the ground, but prove the means of eliciting a 


more profound discussion from abler pens than mine. 
Flushing, Long Island, Nov. 5, 1852. 





MATERNAL TESTIMONY. 
BY MRS. 8. eM H, 


[TuE greatest achievements in hydropathy are to 


be found in its pre-eminently'successful application to 


cases like unto the following. TH PUBLISHERS are 
in receipt of testimonials from tens, hundreds, and we 
speak within bounds when we say THOUSANDS, from 
the most respectable sources, attesting the superior 
merits of this system over ail others yet discovered. 
But read the testimony of Mrs. H.] 


To THE Epirors :—As a reader of the Journal I feel 
deeply interested in the progress of the Water-Cure, 
and think it a duty to add my testimony to the many 
that you have, of the efficiency of the water treatment 
I would have its virtues 
sounded through the land with trumpet voices, that 
even the most incredulous might be induced to try it, 


A large room on the first floor of each wing should be | 8° there might not be one suffering sister left. Yet 


> . . : » 
set apart as a public sitting-room for the respective oc- ; 2Otwithstanding the fact is before them, that I was 


‘ not confined to my bed twelve hours, they tell me that 


“the treatment will do for some, but not for them ;” 


that they were made for just so much suffering, with- } 


out any alleviation. Others say that it cannot be the 
Water-Cure, only ‘‘ good luck;’’ but as this is my 
seventh child, I think my good luck has been a long 
time coming. I shall not enter into particulars, but 
only say that from the first of present confinement I used 
the wet bandage and the tub-baths, which is the only 
convenience of the kind we have, with PERFECT sUC- 
cEss, and that I had as good a “ getting up”’ as those 
we read of, for there has never come a case to my 
personal knowledge before. I was told by some I 
must ‘“‘ pay for my presumption,’’ but the only penalty 
has been, that I have continued to gain health and 
strength daily. My babe is four weeks old, and al- 
though it looks ‘‘ rather green” yet, I venture to take 
him out, walk a mile and back, and ride between 
thirty and forty miles a day, without feeling fatigued. 
Previous to this, when a child has been four weeks old, 
I have never felt that I was any more than able to 
walk about the house. [ Riceville, Pa. 








WATER-CURE IN FLESH WOUNDS. 
BY J. R., OF BRACKEN CO., KY. 


[Tue immediate and.proper application of water to 
Flesh-wounds, Bruises, Burns, Scalds, etc., is vastly 
superior to any other remedy hitherto discovered. ] 

Messrs. Eprrors:—The gratitude and pleasure I 
feel in consequence of the signal success which attend- 
ed my first attempt at Water-Cure, induce me to give 
you, in brief, the particulars of my case. 

About a month since, I received, by the glancing of 
an axe, a severe cut on the inner part of the knee-joint 
An application of soot and sugar [a very singular reme- 
dy!!] was immediately made, and the wound bound 
up, and left for ten or twelve hours, during which 
time I suffered intense pain. [Very probably.] On 
recovering my self-possession, I bethought me of the 
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doctrines I had imbibed by reading the Water-Cure 
Journal, and determined to try the efficacy of water. 
The bandage was removed, my knee washed and re- 
bandaged with a clean linen cloth, which was kept 
constantly wet with pure spring water. My friends 
thought it sheer folly; but our physician (Allopathic) 
said, ‘water is very good in some cases,’’ but such an 
application was exceedingly dangerous, and predict- 
ed that I would have a serious time of it. The appli- 
cations were continued, the wound healed up rapidly, 
and is now entirely sound; you may judge how much 
it has increased my confidence in Water as a curative 
agent. 





FAREWELL, DR. ALLOPATH. 


BY MRS. E.C. P. 


Ir is a source of great pleasure to me to inform you 
that I require your services no more. It is true the 
time has been when your visits were regarded almost 
like angels’ visits, but sad experience has taught me 
they were the reverse. Your presence iuspires no con- 
fidence now as heretofore. I have come to the conclu- 
sion that to make or mar our health and happiness, to 
a great extent, lies within our own power, but must 
say you never tried to inculcate this doctrine, but en- 
deavored to talk so profoundly that nobody but your 
own craft could understand you. How easily you 
night have given me a little instruction as to preserv- 
ing my health, and that of my family, which would 
have saved me a world of pain and a purse of dollars. 

You say it is not your business to keep people well, 
but to cure thim when they are sick. Yes, and | pre- 
sume you pray that people may be sick. O no, not ex- 
actly, though I pray for my daily bread, and | have 
no other means of obtaining it. How seldom do you 
tell your patients what made them ill, and what keeps 
them so, or what will cure them! but leave a blue 
pill, a few powders, &c., with such a peculiar glance 
no person (unless extremely saucy) would think of 
asking a question, and very seldom know what effect 
the medicine is expected to produce. If it has the de- 
sired effect, well; if not, it is about the same, only 
perhaps cause you to make another visit, and per- 
chance a half dozen, which is ail the worse for the pa- 
tient, but better for your purse. It was you in part 
who prepared my mind for reform, and the Water- 
Cure Journal accomplished it, and if all your patients 
were of my way of thinking, you would soon be obliged 
to abandon your curing, alias killing, employment. 
Don’t you think I have learned some good lessons? 
Why, I should prefer to die a natural death, rather 
than be dosed with your calomel, bled, and blistered. 
1 contend that people generally only want light, and 
they will reform; and this Journal, like the sun, is 
destined to give its light to millions. Then open your 
doors, let it in, follow its teachings, and 1 give you 
my word you will bless the day you gave it admit- 


tance. Parents will here find instructive lessons for 


‘ every member of the family. Your daughter, perhaps 


bound tight in corsets, with whalebone, hooks and 
eyes, &c., will here learn the folly and wickeduess of 
such a course. Did sie understand the physiology of 
the heart and lungs, think you she would thus de- 
stroy herself prematurely? ‘The number of pulsations 
of the heart is about 72 per minute, and one respira- 
tion to about every four pulsations. The amount of 
blood sent to the lungs at each pulsation is about 2 
ounces, 9 pints per minutg, or 25 1-2 hogsheads in 24 
hours, (of course this differs in different subjects.) At 
each inspiration we inhale about 1 piut of air, 18 pints 
per minute, or 51 hogsheads every 24 hours. The 
blood is purified by being brought in contact with the 
air we breathe, and if we are laced so tight that we 
cannot inhale only half the amount required, then a 
great amount of blood is returned to the system im- 
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pure, carrying disease to every part of the body; and 
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I know of no disease that tight lacing will not aggra- , 


vate. 


Is it any wonder, then, that we have such a | 


puny, short-lived race ? and how can we expect any- ; 
thing better while we are violating the first laws of | 


health, and destroying life at the very fountain ? 
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Hyprorarurc Ecuectics.—The following story } 


points an interesting moral. 
narratives which have been sent to this office: 


It is not unlike many } 


Having for the last few months had an opportunity 
of perusing your valuable paper—the Water-Cure > 


Journal—l became decidedly in favor of it, and con- 
eluded to subscribe for it, which I accordingly did, by 
applying to your agent, ‘if C. Bailey, of this place, but 
before the numbers came to hand, my wife was taken 
down with a severe attack of the dy sentery. I called 


in an eclectic physician, who applied mustard poultices » 


to the soles of her feet and to her stomach, and gave 
aperients, &c. He succeeded in checking the disease, 
bat it would not stay checked, and my wife got ‘‘no 
better quite fast,” until at length the Journals came to 
hand. 
water, and expressed our ignorance of the modes of 
practice. 
pect, and | am decidedly i in favor of it, but I can 


We then spoke to the Doctor about trying ; | ; 5 a 
> is very easy for all of us, in our own periodicals, 
Why, said he, 1 am acquainted with the © 


hardly ever get any one to practise it when I suggest » 
it, for, before now, when I have been employed, and * 


have suggested the use of water, (not always cold,) 
they have sent and employed other doctors over my 
head, consequently I do not always suggest it. He 
then ordered her to take sitz baths, apply the abdomi- 


nal bandage, also injections of tepid water, which we — 


practised pretty thoroughly, and to our satisfaction, ° 


she is now about the house. 
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healthful manner of life; and not afew have, to ; 
their own incalculable ndlvenitatts turned theit 
faces totally and forever against the ruinous 
practice of swallowing poisonous drugs. 


“ For men are brought to worse distresses, 
By taking physic, than diseases ; 
And therefore commonty recover, 
As soon as doctors give them over.” 


We regret that during the past year, we have 
not been able to provoke our friends of the al- 
lopathic school to a fair and candid discussion 
of the merits of our respective systems. 
such a controversy, conducted ina gentlemanly 
manner and truth-seeking spirit, we had ex- 
pected much. Nox could it hardly have failed 
to have proved highly beneficial to all parties. It 


to assume or assert, or denounce and decry. 


is quite another affair. 
ment on paper, each writer is obliged to study 


well what he puts on record; to examine his ; ers an everlasting succession of drug-shop 


N . 
positions carefully, and state them with precis- ' snecifies; so that, as fast as one set of infallibles 


ion. He is therefore held to a rigid accounta- 


> bility, and under the necessity of being very 
_ exact in the statement of principles or citation 
. of authorities. 


And again, many persons who 


: could discover the fallacy of a proposition in no 
‘ other way, have found it in the attempt to 


In summing up the achievements of the year } 


about passing away, the publishers, editors and 


: 


contributors of the Water-Cure Journal, have » 
abundant reason to renew their gratulations of » 
> For these reasons especially do we regret that 


preceding years to its readers, patrons, friends, 


and foes, that the course of our reform is still ; 


onward and upward. 


Indeed, during the year ; 


eighteen hundred and fifty-two, its progress has ; 
: to the intelligence of the general mind of the 


far exceeded that of any previous year. Wit- 
ness: an increase of some ten thousand to the 
subscription list of this Journal, and the distri- 
bution throughout the length A breadth of 


» hereafter. 


the land, of thirty or forty thousand volumes } 


of sendutd hydropathice works. 

Yet even this is not our greatest occasion of 
encouragement. From all parts of the country 
a flood of communications come pouring into 
this office, testifying to the great good our pub- 
lications are accomplishing. Some inform us 


SAAS 


> this as it may, there are other features of in- } 


$ 


duced into the Journal for 1853. One of these : 
that they owe their lives to the knowledge thus ; 


5 


acquired ; some declare that they have success- | 


fully managed all their own family ailments, 
not only without the assistance of the “ family 
physician,” but despite his most bitter and vin- 
dictive opposition; others say that, whereas 


; its bearings. 


prove its truthfulness; and the investigations 


> which have been directed to the propping up 


of an established dogma, have oftentimes led 


the inquirer to an exactly opposite conclusion. : 


no one has yet been found willing to undertake 
the defence of allopathy in the columns of this 
Journal, and submit the evidence, pro and con, 


civilized world. 

But, perchance, we may be more successful 
We are authorized to say that the 
publishers will renew the invitation for a dis- 


cussion to “come-off” in the ensuing volume, ‘ 
» and perhaps offer a liberal reward for an oppo- ; 
Be : 


nent duly qualified to do allopathy justice. 
terest and improvement which will be intro- 


will be a Vegetarian department, in which the 
subject of vegetable diet will be discussed in all 


: vestigation, and involve a consideration of the 


formerly invalids and the constant customers of » 


the apothecary, now they are all well and 


Whatever conclusion any one may 


finally arrive at, the knowledge elicited by the | 


From } 
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> discussion of the subject must be valuable and © 


know how to keep so, with no other medicines ; 
than are compounded ins Nature’s own labora- : 


tory. 

Through the ‘influence of their teachings, 
hundreds and thousands have renounced many 
bad habits, abjured the employment of stimu- 
lants and narcotics, abandoned the grosser 


Oe es 


important. One thing is perfectly certain. The | 


great majority of our people have never given ; 
any attention to the philosophy of diet, and ; 
know very little about a proper vegetable regi- | 
Ignorant alike of the physiological rela- ‘ 


men. 


tions of alimentary materials to the human ; 
' organism, and of the healthful manner of select- 
f¥ kinds of food, adopted a more natural and — 


¢ 
7 


¢ 
< 
¢ 
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§ 
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ing and preparing dishes for the table, they ‘ 
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_ have long groped in darkness, with no guide or 
authority, save the ipse dixit of medical men, 
who on this subject are just as ignorant as them- 
selves; and from this source alone have incurred 
a multitude of diseases and infirmities, 

We know of no medical journal in existence, 
except this, which makes any decent preten- 
sions to teaching the laws of life and health; 
which pretends to go into the details of eating, 
drinking, and other voluntary habits, with the 
view of bringing about universal health in the 
community. It seems to be enough for ordinary 
periodicals, which call themselves medical, to 
teach “learning and Latin,” for the benefit of 
the profession, and faith and submissiveness for 
the governance of the people. It is enough for 
them to blow their breath away in trumpeting 


. the specific virtues of particular drugs; to prate 


. incessantly over the wonderful properties of 


But to adduce proof and furnish demonstration > newly-discovered ones, or extraordinary ex- 


In a scientific argu- } periments with old ones ; 


thus commending to 
the stomachs of their kindly-credulous custom- 


has had its run, and begins to run out, others 
may be ready to take the field, and prolong the 
profitable traffic; and when they are asked for 
a reason for recommending calomel, cod-liver 
oil, and gin schnapps, in preference to brown 


: bread, baked apples, and a daily wash, it is 


enough for them to stand on the dignity of the 
profession, and say—nothing. 

Now, we have an abiding conviction that 
this whole system of poisoning the human 
body, with the view of curing or killing its 
diseases, is absurd and unphilosophical. We 
know it is doomed, sooner or later, to pass 
away. It does go out of existence just as fast 
and as far as people become sufficiently intelli- 
gent in the laws of their being to take proper 
care of themselves; and we believe that in this 
country a speedy overthrow awaits it. How 
speedy, reader, depends on your exertions 
and on ours alike. Its only prop is human 
ignorance; and the only practical question is, 
how long will it take to knock this prop from 
under? 

Readers of the Water-Cure Journal, if you 
conscientiously think as we do; if you believe 
with us, that such an understanding of the 


; philosophy of life as will well-nigh rid society 
This will open a wide field of in- 


of its diseases, and almost supersede the neces- 


‘ ity of doctors, and wholly do away with those 
. facts and principles of physiology, comparative } 
’ anatomy, natural history, and all human expe- ; 


nearly all the members of the family circle were » rience. 


of the drugging faith and practice, is worth 
working for, may we not ask you to do, in the 


- particular field of your influence, as much as we 


do in ours? The person who procures a sub- 
scriber does as much to spread abroad intelli- 
gence as the person who makes a paper. May 


we not reasonably expect, at least, a renewal of 
your subscriptions for another year? And 
then, if every subscriber would bring a sub- 
scriber—even that would not be a difficult 
; task, and the result would be, our presses 
- would turn out Ons Hunprep Tuousanp Cop- 
irs of this Journal monthly. 
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Contriputors.—A number of excellent articles 
are on file,and in the hands of our printers, all of 
which will be “served up” in good style when 
space will permit. Give us your “ Experience at 
Home” in brief. ‘‘ Long yarns” are not often spun 
in this Journal. We want only the gist. Let 
others philosophize. Let us come to the point. 


Ir WIL BE oUR 4M to adapt the Journal to the wants of “mx Pro- 
PLE” RVERYWHELE, It is not, as some have suppesed, designed for med- 
ical men only, but for LL MEN and ALL WOMEN.—PUBLISHERS, 





To PREVENT MISCARRIAGE, DELAYS OR OMIssI0ons, all Jetters and other 
communications relating to this Journal should, in a1i casks, be post- 
paid, and directed to the publishers as follows: 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
No. 131 Nassau street, New York. 





DECEMBER TOPICS. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 





Tum WEATHER.—The season of “‘ vapors, and clouds, 
and storms,’ has come again. 
The bleak wind whistles ; snow-showers, far and near, 
Drift without echo to the whitening ground ; 
Autumn hath passed away, and, cold and drear, 
Winter stalks in, with frozen mantle bound. 
Wintry blasts are the easiest things in the world to 
manage poetically. But when “colic pangs, and fierce 
catarrhs, and astbmas, and joint-racking rheums,”’ in- 
vade our mucous membranes, and capsular ligaments, 
and muscles and nerves, and sinews, the matter as- 
sumes a prosaic aspect at once; for, as the very prince 
of poets hath it, 


There never yet was a philosopher 
Who could endure the tvothache patiently. 


The weather we can’t help. Perhaps it is not expect- 
ed of us that we should. Per se it is probably about 
right. Indeed, we have considerable faith in the util- 
ity of the weather’s vicissitudes. We marvel not that 
even sudden changes have a purpose to subserve in the 
economy of nature. Peradyenture, too, as another 
poet has suggested, 


The frost-concocted globe 
Draws in abundant vegetable soul, 
And gathers vigor for the coming year. 


We do not, however, believe that the colds, and 
coughs, and rbeums, and violent inflammations, usually 
regarded as peculiarly incident to the inclement season 
of the year, are so much attributable to the weather, 
as such, as to the unconstitutional relations of our 
bodily constitutions to those elements around us, whose 
neyer-ceasing and eternal motions and commotions 
make up the weather in all its ever-varying circum- 
stances. If we are in harmony with those elements, 
they are our friends, and will not wantonly afflict us. 
If we war against them, why shall not they ‘‘ render 
evil for evil ?” 

Changes of weather—alternations of temperature— 
which we cannot avoid, are the exciting causes of a 
majority of our acute diseases, fevers and inflamma- 
tions. But to enable these exciting causes to produce 
the diseases in question, there must be a predisposition; 
and this predisposition is found, at least generally, in 
our voluntary habits; and these habits, certainly in 
most cases, are at our own control. Thus we arrive at 
the important practical lesson, that sickness or health 
is very much at our own option in all sorts of weather. 

Our VEGETARIAN DEPARTMENT.—In answer to the 
proposition submitted to the readers of this Journal in 
the last number, ‘‘ Shall we have a vegetarian depart- 
Vy ment?” we have received numerous responses in the 
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affirmative, and none in the negative. The ‘ayes’ . 
being unanimous, we shall therefore “open up” the } 
field of investigation with the commencement of the } 
next volume, and the new year. Cabbage,turnipsand | 


squash, versus fish, flesh and fowl; apples, potatoes, 
and string-beans, versus shell-fish, swine-flesh and 
skinned eels, &c., &c., will be fairly and fully brought 
to the consideration of our eating and our thinking 
capacities. Although many of those who will contri- 
bute to this department are advocates of the vegetarian 
creed, both in’theory and practice, we want both sides 
of the subject represented. We want the opponents, 


the advocates of a mixed diet, to bring all the objec- ° 


tions they can raise, from all sources, against an ex- 
clusively vegetable dict. 


ALCOHOLIC Meprciny.—The Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal copies in full the extensive puff of the 
“ Schiedam Schnapps,’ which appeared originally in 
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to settle among them should prepare the way by edu- 
cating the people. Circulate the Journal and standard 
hydropathic books among them, and when the masses 
begin to doubt the virtues of poisons they will be ready 
to give a hydropathic practitioner a fair chance to ex- 
hibit a better way. 

PUERPERAL Insanity.—In looking over the Ameri- 
can Journal of Insanity, for October, 1852, we find 
some interesting statistics. None, however, present a 
subject of more melancholy reflection, than the follow- 
ing extract from the Thirteenth Annual Report of the 


> Ohio Lunatic Asylum : 


Ae 


the New York Medical Gazette, as one of its brilliant ° 


“contributions to the cause of medica 
Hence we conclude that Holland Gin, the pure stuff of 
course, is to be the approved professional grog for a 


season, and is destined to bave a run equal to cod-liver : 


oil, or Townsend’s Sarsaparilla. The proprietor of the 
“‘ Schiedam,” say these medical journals, “ liberally 
supplies physicians with a sample bottle, for analysis 
and trial.” 

Man, being reasonable, must get drunk, said Byron; 
and doctors, being very learned, must prescribe the 
means of drunkenness, especially when spirituously il- 
luminated with a few sample botiles of the “critter.” 
A little “‘Maine Law,” applied to the medical profes- 
sion, wouldn't come amiss. 


FLour In Burns.—An article has been going the 
rounds of the papers, in which it is stated that the im- 


however severe. There is some exaggeration in the 
contact of atmospheric air and enabling the injured 
surface to preserve its natural and uniform tempera- 


suffering in all cases, and in a majority relieve the 
pain almost entirely, in a very few minutes. It is in- 
comparably better than all the preparations which 


science.” | 


‘PUERPERAL INSANITY.—Thirty-seven out of 108 
married or widowed females admitted, had become 
insane, directly or indirectly, in consequence of child- 
bearing; and twenty-five of the cases were puerperal. 
The proportion is enormous; more than double the 
highest I am acquainted with. Hsquirol reports the 
proportion of puerperal cases to the number of female 
patients admitted into the Salpetriere during four 
years, to have been about 8 per cent.; the proportion 
admitted into the Ohio Asylum last year, is upwards 
of 16 per cent. on the admissions of females. 

“ Now, viewed in its relation to the increase of in- 
sanity in general, this increase of the puerperal form 
of it is of very great importance; for in a large pro- 
portion of cases, some derangement. of mind, from 


; mere unusual irritability of temper up to absolute 
’ delirium, is observed during pregnancy; the evil ts not 
¢ confined to the mother, but it is abundantly proven that 


a predisposition to insanity is thus transmitted to the 
= ee and from this source alone, is the amount of 
mental disease in a community much increased. 
There is reason to believe that the number of cases of 
puerperal insanity occurring in Ohio is much greater 
in proportion to het population than it is in France. 
Supposing all things else to be alike, this one circum- 
stance would explain why there should be so much 
more insanity in Ohio than in France. Though in 
reality, however, only one of many causes, it doubtless 


5 does exert powerful influence not commonly known or 
5 eae . . § even suspected. 

mediate application of wheaten flour will arrest, in- $ 
stanter, the pain of all and every kind of scald or burn, » sl } e 
? disorder, it should promptly be removed or remedied. 


“No ailment of the pregnant woman should be 
slighted or disregarded. If there he evident disease or 


. ’ Headache or a fevered condition generally betokens 
. . + ¢ = e ae o . - 
statement ; nevertheless, by at once cutting off the ( Gisorder of the digestive organs or functions; and if 


; that is the case, the mind will be very apt to partake 
’ more or less of the derangement. Cutaneous eruptions 


have been brought forward in all the medical pharma- ‘ 


copeeias since the world began. The article above 
alluded to has also appeared in the New York Medical 


Gazette ; but whether it originated there we cannot | 


say,as we have not seen the Gazette regularly, and 


only know of its appearance there from its being cred- : 
If it was original in the. 


ited to it by another paper. 
Gazette, although the remedy is not new to us, we 


wish to give that allopathic periodical all due credit : 


for having, once in its life, recommended something « 


intrinsically useful. 


Hypropatuic Docrors WantTrp.—Hvery week 
brings us a yequest- that some good hydrupath would 


purposes of general practice, in a certain place, &c.; 
and accompanying such request, it is often said, as an 


inducement, that the people are entirely ignorant of ¢ 


all about water-cure, completely drug-ridden, &c., &c. 
Now there are several circumstances to be considered 
in relation to this subject. In the first place, no water- 
doctor can live at his trade where the people are gen- 
erally wholly ignorant of the theory and practice of 
water-cure, for the simple reason that all such persons, 
when sick, will go for druggery to the death. In the 
second place, he cannot live by doctoring folks where 
the people are generally very intelligent on the sub- 
ject, except in a city or large village, or a densely 
populated country, for the reason that among such 
people his services will be but little needed. When- 
ever people understand themselves well enough to 
employ hydropathic physicians when sick, they also 
know enough to keep from being sick much of the 
time. Our friends, therefore, who want hydropaths 
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a . ae ’ may dis r, ¢ ischarges be suppressed 
ture, the application of flour will greatly mitig ; May disappear,,customary, discharges be suppressed, 
: PP & y gate the ¢ ulcers and issues heal; and if any symptom of mental 


disturbance follow, they must be reprodnced, or other 
outlets and sources of counter irritation be established. 

“ T¢ is more difficult, but not less imperative, rightly 
to treat the psychical disorders of this condition. 
Whatever the unusual phenomena—from the merest 
whims up to the most perverted tastes—from simple 
caprice to outbreaks of temper of maniacal violence— 


> from peevishness and pouting to sullen and morose 


ill humor—from singularity of conduct to undoubted 
derangement of mind—one common system of man- 
agement must be pursued, namely, to meet the evil 


’ habitually with patient kindness; more rarely, and at 


judiciously chosen periods, to reason with the suiferer, 
and to explain that the duty of a mother commences, 
long before the birth of her child, and that if she does not 
control to the uttermost her temper and desires, she 
may live to see her offspring in a mad-house; to soothe, 
encourage, and console; to call in the aid of religion; 
and—more especially in the puerperal state—if possi- 


: ble, to prevent all sudden and violent emotion.” 
be induced to set up an establishment, or locate for the | 


There is some good advice here, but we fear the 


> writer above quoted has not a very clear idea of the 


real causes of this alarming increase of insanity after 
childbirth, nor any very definite notions as to the 


> manner in which the mental disturbances and bodily 


derangements incident to the pregnant state should 
be managed, otherwise he would not dispose of the 
matter with only a few vague generalities. It is cer- 
tain that nearly all the severe or dangerous mental 
and bodily infirmities during pregnancy, and after 
childbirth, are owing to those unphysiological condi- 
tions and bodily habits which are remediable without 
drug-medication. Those females who bathe regularly, 
employ only simple and plain food, and avoid stim- 
ulants, never experience that excessive irritability of 
temper which endangers delirium, mania, or insanity. 
The remedy must be looked for in the eating, drinking, 
and other personal habits of the individuals. When 
these are regulated, moral influences may be judi- 
cious auxiliaries. 
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DeatH OF DANIEL WEBSTER.—The blundering na- 


ture and irretrievable absurdity of the whole pretended » 


philosophy of medical science, allopathically admin- 
istered, is not better [worse?] exemplified in the 
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death of great men than in the death of mortals un- } 
known to fame; but in such cases it will attract atten- ; 


tion. With these remarks we subjoin those of one of 


our city papers, the Tribune, in relation to the death ; 


of Mr. Webster: 


“Mr. WEBSTER AND THE Doctors.—We think it is 
Gil Blas who terms the fees of physicians ‘a salary of 
assassinations.’ We have been reminded of this im- 
pertinent characterization, by observing the report of 
the post mortem examination of Mr. Webster’s re- 
mains, and contrasting it with the bulletins issued 
during the progress of his last illness. Those bulletins 
spoke of his malady as being an inflammation of the 
bowels, and at last, when the doctors would seem to 
have been at a loss for a good reason for the character 
of the symptoms which his illness manifested, the pre- 
diction was hazarded that the immediate cause of his 
dissolution was ‘a cancerous affection of the smaller 
intestines.’ The post mortem examination showed, 
according to the attending physician’s own report, 


way alluded to the swpposed cause of his death. 


stance was not attended with any distressing conse- 


; 
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“A perusal of this work will be useful as well as 
interesting to all the friends of Temperance.”—R. H. 


> WALWORTH. 


“¢ Tt abounds in anecdotes and facts, which will make 
it pleasing as well as profitable to the youth of our 
country. It should be put into every school library.” 
—Cauas. C. Leicu. 


“*T trust it will find its way into every family in the ; 


nation.”—EDWARD C. DELEVAN. 

Numerous other testimonials are at hand from dis- 
tinguished public men, vouching for the truthfulness, 
utility, and general excellence of this complete H1s- 
TORY OF THE TEMPERANCE REFORMATION. 


Detta’s Doctors; or, A GLANCE BEHIND THE SCENES. 
By Hannau GARDNER CREEMER. 


Motro—“ It hath a plan, 
But no plot, Life has none.”—Fxstus. 


One vol. 12mo, nn 262. Price 75 cts, Published 


» by Fowers anp WELLS, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau 
that Mr. Webster died of an aggravated and long- } 
standing disease of the liver ; but the report in no ° 


It so $ 


happens that the blindness of the doctors in this in- } popaqiry—Tapieaux — Hypatian— NEGOTIATION — 


? 


quences, inasmuch as no remedies would have reached + 


the actual disorder. But we have in the case a signifi- 
cant intimation of the reliance to be placed in the 


even in the middle of the Nineteenth Century.” 


Reviews. 





street, New York. Postage, 15 cents. 


Conrents:—TuHe Young Invatip — Etta —AL- 


Exvasticiry—Iron—Homaopatuy— vl. D. ani D.D. 
— Hypropatay—Lire—Hic Homo—Hxc Homo— 


, 8 > SymparHy—MeEsm :x.sM—LeEs \ o1ra—Law, Ero. 
judgment of the most skilful medical practitioners, ° 


“Tn this work, many wholesome truths are convey - 


; ed, often under the form of a satirical comment on 


; prevailing social customs and institutions, not even % 


; Sparing the time-hallowed professions of medicine and 
, divinity. Delia is a nervous young lady in a country 


Tur Macrocosm anp Microcosm ; or, the Universe ; 


Without and the Universe Within: being an un- | 


folding of the plan of Creation, and the correspond- | 


ence of Truths, both in the world of Sense and the 
world of Soul. By Wittiam Fisuzouenu. Price, 
75 cents: FowLerRs AND WELLS, Publishers. 


ence which exists betwen the outward world of sense, 
and the inward world of soul, founded upon original 
observations and theories of his own, is the object of 
the work. We have ourselves considerable repug- 
nance to all a priort schemes of creation, but if they 
must be pondered and written upon, we like the acute 


bough has adopted. He has brought to his subject a 
proper acquaintance with all previous theories, and 
studied it with an apparent conscientious desire to know 


‘ of a strong-minded female friend, who does not disdain _‘ 
, to add to her various accomplishments a knowledge of 


: : s : ; the conditions of physical well-being. In the course 
oa oe ss we ieee ihc gs i =. * of the work, we find several lively sketches of rural 
fold the plan of creation, by showing the correspond- ; ji¢, 3, New-England, portraitures of marked charac- 


2 


the truth. His analogical reasonings are sometimes -’ 
very striking, and if they do not lead to the whole } 


truth, open up brilliant views of it. a * 


* Among the subjects discussed by Mr. Fishbough, the ; 


Three Kingdoms of Nature, the Natural History of the 
Solar System, the Seven Fundamental Laws, the seven 


earth and its geological formations, the Mosaic revela- 
tions, the dualism of all productive forces, the doctrine 
of correspondence, progressive developments, divine 
agency and providence. These, it will be seen, are all 
high themes, demanding the best endowments of the 
mind for their discussion, and we confess that we have 
seldom found them treated with more perspicuity and 
interest than in this volume. 


THe TemMPERaNce RerormaTion—Its History from 
the Organization of the first Temperance Society, 
to the adoption of the Liquor Law or Marne, 1851, 
and the consequent influence of the promulgation of 
that Law on the political interests of the State of 
New York. By Rev. L. Armstrong. One vol. 12mo, 
pp. 408. Price $1 00: New York. Published by 

. FowLerS AND WELLS. Postage, 20 cents. 
“The design of this book is to promote the cause of 

TEMPERANCE among the present and future genera- 

tions of mankind.”—AvrTHor. 


* } 
{ 


j é ‘ tion to a large class of readers.— New 
and comprehensive treatment of them which Mr. Fish- : r 


village, whose various ailments defy the skill of the fa- 


‘ culty, and are cured at last by a more faithful adher- 
ence to the laws of health in diet, exercise andemploy- { 


ment of time. The change is produced by the advice 


ters, evidently drawn from nature, and piquant hits at 


fashionable follies, which show a capacity in the writer « 


promising still more successful efforts than this une- 
qual production. The “Glance Behind the Scenes” 
will afford not a little amusement as well as instruc- 
Tork, Tribune. 


Tue Principles oF Hyproratuy, or the Invalid’s { 


Guide to Health and Happiness ; being a plain fami- 
liar exposition of the principles of the Water-Cure, 
by Davin A. Harswa ; new edition, price only 123g 
cents. FowLers AND WELLs, Publishers. 


The first edition of this little work, printed in Alba- 
ny, N. Y., at 25 centsa copy, was soon exhausted and 


; a new edition called for. 
dynamic agents, or potential media, the origin of the | 


With a view of extending its circulation, the author 


' has consented to reduce the price of the new edition, 


without abridging the matter, from 25 to 12% cents a 
copy. For 15 cents it will be sent, pre-paid, by mail to 
any post-office in the States. 








Miscellany. 


A New Premium.—We cannot do less than offer 
our zealous co-workers the minimum of profit derived 
from the club prices on the Journal. Those who work 
for it, are entitled to it, and we therefore cheerfully 
make the following offer: 

Every Person who obtains Firry Susscrisers for 
the FrrreentH VoLumeE of the Water-Cure Journal, 
for 1853, and sends us $25 00, shall receive Fifty Ca- 
pies of the Journal one year, and the worth of Five 
Dollars in our Water-Cure books, and Fifty Copies of 
the Water-Cure Almanac for 1853, 
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To rHosE who obtain One Hunprep subscribers, 
and send us $50 00, we will send one hundred copies 
of the Journal, Ten Dollars in books, and one hundred 
copies of the Water-Cure Almanac. 

To THOSE who obtain Twenty Subscribers, and send 
us $10 00, we will send twenty copies of the Journal 
one year and 50 Water-Cure Almanacs for 1853. 

Clubs may be composed of both the Phrenological 
and Water-Cure Journals. Tue Premiums may be 
drawn from our list of Phrenological or Water-Cure 
books, all deliverable at our office in Crinron Haut, 
131 Nassau-street, New York. 

When Premium Books are to be sent by mail, the 
amount must be remitted with which to pre-pay the 
postage on the same. Subscribers’ names should be 
sent in at once. ~The Premiums may be ordered. any 
time between January and Jung, 1853. 

All present readers should make it their business, 
when they go from home, to take a sample number, or 
Prospectus with them, recommend the Journal, and 
obtain subscribers. In this way large clubs may be 
raised in every neighborhood. 

To those who feel interested in the advancement of 
Hydropathy, the time necessary to obtain a club of 
subscribers would hardly be felt, while they would not 
only enrich themselves, but confer a boon on their 
neighbor, which would be so highly prized, as never to 
be forgotten. May we not ask them, or even urge this 
duty upon all the friends of Reform? Who will send 
in the largest club of subscribers for 1853 ? And which 
shall be the Banner Town ? 

Already we have a goodly list of new names on ovr 
subscription books, and we expect to commence tho 
new year witha “stronger team”’ of both wRITERS, 
and READERS, than ever before. Then “pile on” the 
names, ‘‘new and old,” until our list shall outnumber, 
in efficient co-workers, all other modes of preserving 
and prolonging human life and augmenting human 
happiness. 

Watrer-CurE 1n Boston.—We have good news 
from the ‘‘ Athens of America.” It appears that Dr. 
Kittredge has a ‘‘ great run’ of Hydropathic practice, 
extending some hundred and thirty miles, into no less 
than three different States, besides a full house at home. 
This is owing to his skill as a physician, his lectures 
in all the towns, and his popular writings. But what 
he gains in practice is totally lost to the ‘* regulars” 
throughout his “‘ circuit.” Should we not, therefore, 
pity them while we rejoice with him? We simply 
suggest the thing, in order to give those so inclined an 
opportunity todo so. We hope Dr. Kittredge will 
be merciful with those who are thrown out of employ- 
ment on his account. We sympathize with the unfor- 
tunate everywhere. Let us be charitable. 


A New VouuME or THIS JOURNAL commences with \ 
the January number. Ali who wish to continue sub- 
scribers will renew their subscriptions at the end of 
the year,as it will be sent no longer than paid for. The 
first number of the new volume will go to press imme- 
diately. Now is the time to renew all subscriptions, 
get up clubs, and send in the names to the publishers. 

For fall particulars see Prospectus. 

RalLRoAD TREATMENT.—Strange as it may appear, { 
we have in our possession documents containing the . 
evidence of intelligent witnesses to the effect, that | 
certain diseases have been cured by a railroad ride. 
It has removed despondency, doubt, and dulness, and 
produced hope, health, and happiness. It has removed 
monotony, moodiness, and moroseness ; produced ac- 
tion, aimiableness, and affability : removed crustiness, 
and excited curiosity ; removed pain, and given plea- 
sure. 

These are some of the good effects of the railroad ( 
treatment. We shall give its application to other com- ¢ 
plaints at‘a future time, simply adding, in this connec- of 
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(L the worst kinds of pestilence. 
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when taken in excess, ‘“‘ shatter the constitution.” 
But, when under the direction of competent railroad 
doctors, (engineers and conductors), but little danger 
need be apprehended. Among those most in use here- 
abouts, we may name the New York and Erie, Hud- 
son River, Albany and Buffalo, New York and New 
Haven, New York and Philadelphia, the Eastern and 
the Western, the Northern and the Southern, with 
ever so many others that are, or are to be, opened in 
all directions, on which every body, who can afford to 
pay for drugs or doctors, can afford to ride. Then take 
a dose of Locomotive instead of Patent Pills—or other 
drugs. 


Mammota Water-Curr oF THE WeEst.—The Hy- 
dropathic season at Harrodsburg, Kentucky, closed on 
the 5th of October, at which time the physician, Dr. 
R. 8. Hoveuton, resigned the medical charge, with a 
view to resuming his practice in New York. We are 
requested to state that Dr. HouGuron’s address, until 
further notice, is Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. 


Our Cause In CaLirornia.—[It would appear from 
the following letter that ‘* our cause is onward’’ in the 
Golden Empire of the South, as well as in the icy re- 
gions of the North, or the temperate zones. This recent 
letter, from a friend on the shore of the Pacific, will 
interest the reader.] 

San Francisco, California. 

Messrs. FowLers anp WELLS:—It is somewhat 
unaccourtable to me that a publishing house, exercis- 
ing so extended an influence throughout the rest of 
the United States as yours does, should not, before 
this time, have established a connecting branch in Ca- 
lifornia. 

From the time I first became acquainted with your 
publications, (in North Carolina, some six or seven 


their truthfulnesy, naturalness, and harmony with the 
eternal will and laws of the Creator. 

In respect to the three great systems of treating dis- 
ease and health, so far as my own limited knowledge 
and individual experience is concerned, my convictions 
and sympathies are decidedly—a thousand to one—in 
favor of Hydropathy. On an average, I suppose the 
periodicals and other publications emanating from 


’ turns the stomachs of so many, and causes sea-sickness 
years ago), I have always been deeply impressed with : 


‘ Elizabethtown. 


your house, that I have read, have cost me from two © 


to six dollars per annum for the last six years. The 
annual benefit | have received from them during the 


, claimed by the inventor, are attained at a saving of 


same time I value, at the lowest estimate, at from 


one to five hundred dollars. The ‘* Water-Cure Jour- 


* Such is the claim.” 


nal’ has. tavght me how to live without taking any © 


more quack medicines, freed me from the aches and | a, ho will 5 4 
: iat ; é try it to something else ? 
pains, constipations, convulsions, and debility that Al- ; as Rig Hoe eet Rae Pe bac 


? 


lopathic quackery brought upon me in youth, and sur. ° 


rounded me with health, vigor, and cheerfulness. 
perance, cleanliness, economy, and virtue. 


myself that I now use my health much the same as I 


It : 
has explained to me the laws of life, taught me tem- | 
It has ° 


BS ae Pach ide sealer cmage, and regulation: of learn from the Barre Patriot), a man named Ordway 
: ' broke into the house of Dr. Adams, in Oakham, and 
do my purse—at will, and asI please. Ithas made me | 


my own doctor, and in connection with its kindred | 


publications, to which I have alluded, made me more 


’ died shortly after his removal.—V. #. Fountain. 


familiar with the proper relation I sustain to myself, | 


my God, and my fellow-men, than I ever learned from 
all other sources. 


I wish you could make suitable arrangements for en- 


grafting a scion of your great tree here in the Far West. 
No place in America, in my opinion, save the place at 
which you are now established, affords a greater field 
for Hydropathic enterprise and usefulness than Califor- 
nia. As it is, Allopathy has the entire sway, and, as 
usual, ismaking greater havoc among the people than 
Sunny Sours,” 
[We have shipped several invoices of our publica- 
tions to San Francisco within the present year, and a 
ready market obtained. We also send quite a number 
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$ protest that it is not what it is ‘‘ cracked up to be,”’ 
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of our Journals to subscribers in California, and the 
demand is inereasing. 

Our books may be found, in San Francisco, at the 
book-stores of Messrs. Cook anp Lacount, and in 
Oregon City, of Wm. W. Macy. 

We think the experience and testimony of Sunny 
Sour worth reading and recording. It is a straight- 
forward and open statement, and im accordance with 
the testimony of many others. We hope to hearfrom 
him .—Eps. 

Wueat wity Cuarr.—A patent pill peddler puts 
the following grain of truth into a newspaper column 
of laudatory recommendation of his infallible slops: 

“ Tue Human FRAME is the most perfect master- 
piece of mechanism in the universe. Every artery, 
muscle, ligament and bone, exhibits in its formation 
the wisdom of the Deity. Every joint and sinew works 
harmoniously with each other, and upon the natural 
performance of every function depends the healthful 
action of the whole.” 

[Now what connection can this possibly have with 
the virtues of a patent compound elixir of dose-to- 
death ? None whatever. It is simply a baited hook 
on which to catch the ‘‘ quarters ”’ of stupid humans. 
Look out for gull-traps, mock auctioneers, and other 
swindlers. } 


Remenham 


Water vs. O1n.—[Onr allopathic friends have finally 
acknowledged that Water is *‘,good in its place,” but 


by enthusiastic hydropaths. We therefore take plea- 
sure in informing them (the aforesaid allopaths) of all 
new discoveries by which the ‘‘article,” water, is 
brought into more general use. A recent invention 
bids fair to drive ‘* pure genuine” cod liver fish oil out 
of use, as applied to machinery, and substitute cold 
water. This would render a trip by steamboat less 
offensive than now, where the smell of “ burnt grease”’ 
when it would not otherwise occur. Here is the state- 
ment from a reliable source: ] 

“¢ The Newark (New Jersey) Advertiser states that 
a new contrivance, substituting water for oil to relieve 
friction in the action of iron machinery, the axles and 
wheels of cars, carriages, &c., was tried by an experi- 
mental trip on the railroad between Jersey City and 
The apparatus was attached to the 
boxes of two of the car wheels, so that the iron axles 
and the brass boxes within which they revolve, are 
kept continually wet with cold water. By this con- 
trivauce, and an anti-attrition composition, by which 
the water is kept cool, all the advantages of oil, it is 


one-sixteenth in the expense ; the difference being, oil 
at eighty cents a gallon and water next to nothing. 


[Thus, we have achieved with water, another Tri- 


We feel confident that it has other uses not yet discov- 
ered, and we are anxious to show up all its good quali- 
ties, for the benefit of the ‘ regular profession.’’] 


Fara, Mistaxe.—-On Saturday night last (as we 


stole a jug of paregoric, supposing it tobe rum. The 
next morning he was found in the doctor’s barn, and 


[What a pity! But, on reflection, we cannot con- 
sider it a greater evil to set such traps for thieves than 
to feed the “ foul stuff” to innocent babes, which, in 
all cases, hastens the dreaded, long, and fatal sleep !!] 
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How ‘ro Live From Hanp ro Mouts, or OTHER- ; 
wisE.—Buy two glasses of ale every day, at five cents | 
each, amounting in one year to $36 50; smoke three 
cigars, one after each meal, counting up in the course 
of the year to $5475 ; keep a big dog, which will con- 
sume in a year at least $15 worth of provisions, and a 
cat $5 more. Altogether this amounts to the snug 
little sum of $110 25—sufficient to buy six barrels of 
flour, 100 bushels of coal, several barrels of apples and 
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other fruit, a comfortable suit of clothes, besides a 
frock for the baby, half a dozen pair of shoes, and, if 
no doctors’ bills to pay, there will be enough left to 
buy a complete Hyproparuic Lisrary, and to be- 
come a life subscriber for the WaTER-CuREJOURNAL!!! 


_Out-poor ExercisE.—One of the sons of Escula- 
pius, on being asked by a patient what were the best 
meuns for preserving health, replied, ‘* Out-door exer- 
cise.”  ‘* And what,” added the patient, ‘‘is the best 
way to avoid taking cold?’ he doctor again an- 
swered, ‘* Out-door exercise.” ‘* And pray, Doctor, 
do tell me how I shall get an appetite’ ‘* Why, by 
out-door exercise.’ Nothing so true, because it is the 
voice of nature. Franklin, who well understood the 
rules of health, observed, ‘‘ Dress moderately, and take 
plenty of exercise, and you won’t blame the climate 
for sins of your own making.’’-——New York Recorder. 

[In Detta’s Doctors, or, “A Glance Behind the 
Scenes,” by Hannan GARDNER CREAMER, this prin- 
ciple, or recipe, is amply illustrated and enforced. It 
is respectfully recommended to all American women 
who would realize the full advantages of “ out-door 
exercise.’ ] 


Lonerviry.—-The late census taken in Canada, 
brought to light several cases of remarkable longevity. 
The Montreal Herald says that more than twenty per- 
sons are returned whose ages exceed one hundred 
years. The most venerable patriarch of these resides 
in the township of Gray, Simcoe county, aged 115 
years. Ninety-five years ago he scaled the cliffs of 
Quebec with General Wolf, so his residence in Cana- 
da is coincident with British rule in the province. He 
has attached himself to the Indians, and lives, in all 
respects, like them. This veteran is named Abraham 
Miller. Almost another equally distinguished person- 
age is an old lady named Helen Maguire, one hundred 
and six years of age. She still dresses without help, 
and walks out for air and exercise whenever the wea- 
ther is sufficiently fine to tempt her from the chimney 
corner. She still has all her faculties, and can thread 
a needle without spectacles.— Toronto Globe. 





Dr. Nicuots'ro Dr. ANTISELL.—Dr. Nichols presents 
his respectful compliments to Dr. Antisell, and begs 
leave to congratulate him upon his success in proving, as 
has been so earnestly contended by all the flesh-eating 
physiologists, that man is not fitted by his anatomical 
structure to live on grass, like an ox, or on the tender 
twigs of trees, like the giraffe. He wishes, also, to 
express his obligations for the admission that ‘‘ the 
cereal grains are excepted from this description of a 
vegetable diet;” and, if Dr. Antisell will also be 
pleased to admit that fruit is a proper article of he- 
man food, he will confer a great favor on Dr. Nichols, 
and many other vegetarians, who do not think that a 
“mixture of animal and vegetable food is not only 
most palatable, but most conducive to health,” but, on 
the contrary, quite the reverse. 


Tus Way 1t Works.—[Extract from a letter re- 
ceived by a gentleman in this city, from a young 
nephew who had resided with him some years, and 
been converted by him to Water-Cure and Vegetarian- 
ism. The lad is a Louisianian, and now at a college 
in the West. Speaking of his young brother and him- 
self, he says:] 

‘¢ We kept up our vegetable diet whilst in Louisiana, 
except in a few instances when we went to birthday 
feasts ; but we shall have to give it up here, for there 
are no vegetables except Irish potatoes. Your efforts 
for propagating the water-cure in —— have partially 
succeeded,—for Dr. ——* often employs it, and with 
success ; though he sometimes applies it in the wrong 
way. And you hear the planters sometimes say that 
they will try the cold water on their negroes, after 
having used medicines in vain.” 

Py Be TAGS ERR See 
*The physician here named is an allopathic practitioner, confessedly 

the ablest inthat district. His practice is immense, and keeps him going 

night and day. 
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An ARKANSAS VEGETARIAN. —A correspondent 
writes from Litile Rock, Ark.: GENTLEMEN—Some 
time ago I wrote to a brother of mine in New York, 
to send me the Water-Cure Journal, which I received 
a few days ago; and truly was I delighted with the 
perusal of the same, especially with Dr. Jackson’s an- 
swer to Mrs. Gage on the animal food system of our 
day. I believe that I am the only animal in Arkan- 
sas who do not consider myself carnivorous, and peo- 
ple generally consider me a very'’strange man, and, 
were it not for my healthy appearance, they would 
have prognosticated my death long ago. I write this 
to show you how thankful I felt to see that letter of 
Dr. Jackson, “‘ as I never saw anything written on that 
subject before.”” My abstaining from animal food 
originated from seeing the ghastly appearances of those 
who devoured a large quantity of carcasses. I there- 
fore inclose to you two : ollars, to send me such books 


as will enable me to rescue some of my fellow-creatures } 


from their present miserable state of existence. 


TumBLE THEM Ovut—Those musty Old Fogy vol- 


umes, written and published in the dark ages.—The ; 


shelves of our libraries are loaded with heaps of 
uselesstrash. Clear them away, and give place to 
** new lights.” 
mind can be thus stored away, bound up in sheep- 
skin, kept fresh and alive? No; old books, like old 
ideas, must give place to the new. Consider for a 
moment the vast changes which have taken place in 
agriculture, commerce, mechanics, and in all the arts 
of life, within two hundred years, or one hundred, or 
fifty, or even twen y years. and say whether or not it 
is profitable to ‘look back”? for light, life, or knowl- 
edge. It would be folly. It behooves us who believe 
in the eternal principle of pro¢ress, to look forward— 
yes, if we would even keep up with the rapid strides 
which are yearly, monthly, and daily making, we 
must jliy. ‘* Time flies,” 
time, as well in mind as ‘n body, or be left ‘* behind 
the light-house.” Then clear out your old mummy 
volumes, which are as useless as so much other old 
garret trumpery, and substitute in their place the 
emanations of modern minds. Ascuriosities to be sent 
to the museum, it is well enough to save specimens ; 
but further than this, ‘‘ old books” are of the past— 
belong to the past, and have no business in our way. 
So clear them out—ont—out. 


Tue Missronarny Srinir.—[ We are encouraged by 
kind words which come to us by every mail. We copy 
from a business letter the following paragraph] :— 


Think you that the ever-progressive } 


and we must go on with 


this ; 


dangerous poison—arsenite of copper. These mineral 
pills offered to the young population of Great Britain 
do their work. Dr. Letheby states that, to his know- 
ledge, there have been seventy cases of fatal poisoning, 
during three years, traced to the use of confectionery 
made and colored in this country.” 


[To the above we may add, -American confection- 
ery is no less poisonous than English. And we ad- 
monish parents against eating it, or feeding it to 
their children. ] 


Winter Water-Cures.—Besides our city estab- 
lishments—which are kept open for the reception and 
treatment of patients through all seasons—it is en- 
couraging to notice the large and increasing number 
of country establishments, so liberally patronized, as 
to enable the proprietors to offer—through the winter 
—the same facilities to patients that they have hitherto 
only been able to do during the warm season. Asour 
cause advances, these establishments will become per- 
manent: the resort of thousands of invalids who seek 
the restoration of lost health. We believe in travel- 
ling, as well for health as for information, but feel quite 
confident that in a great majority of cases more 


‘ health, strength, and vigor might be obtained, and at 


‘“‘Tam now spending a few weeks from home, a ° , : 
? paTHic Docror.—[ When sending subscribers for the 


hundred miles distant, and I cannot find any Waiter- 
Cure Journals. I hopeI shall be able to get a few 
subscribers while here, which may prove to be 
seed,’ and increase a hundred fold. I wish some 
coop hydropathie physician, with a MISSIONARY 
SPIRIT, would come and preach the gospel of WatrEr- 
Cure to the people, ‘who now sit in darkness, and 
have no light’ on the subject. Jam sure they would 
not fail of their reward.” Anna D. 


Porsonep Canpres.—In an article in the ‘* House- 
hold Words,” we find the following horrible state- 
ment :-— 

‘* British confectionery contains plaster of Paris, 
chalk, starch, sulphate of barytes, bronze, copper leaf, 


‘good } 


a cost, of time and money, vastly less, at our commo- 
dious Hydropathie establishments, than if spent in 
European tours. And we think the time will come 
when this course Will be adopted. What invalids 
need most cannot be obtained when travelling among 
strangers in foreign countries, but which is always 
amply provided at every well-regulated Water-Cure. 

For a list of establishments, which will remain open 
through the present winter, see advertisements. 

The present season will afford our Hydropathie phy- 
sicians an opportunity to enlarge and perfect their ac- 
commodations, to beautify their grounds, and increase 


} their facilities for the successful treatment of patients. 
New buildings, for Hydropathic purposes, should be $ 


erected at once in every city, town, and village in 
America, where good water can be obtained. 


All establishments, well located and properly con- § 


ducted, may be filled, in one month’s time after due no- 
tice has been given, by health-seeking patients, who 
are now wasting away their lives and sinking to an 


; early grave, vainly praying for aid under drug treat- 
In the name } 


ment. Water-Cure would save them. 
of humanity, then, do we appeal to our truth-loving 
and life-saving Hydropathie disciples everywhere, to 


provide the means whereby this good work of restoring ‘ 


invalids to health may be done. 


Persona EXPERIENCE IN THE LIFE OF AN ALLO- $ 


Water-Cure Journal from Orwell, Vermont, the un- 
dersigned gives the following entertaining narrative, ° 


; which we take the liberty of presenting to our readers. ] 


SPARE AP 


leaf tin, arsenite of copper, carbonate of copper, ver- ‘ 


digris, chromate of lead, opiment, oxychloride of lead, 
red lead, and yvermilion. The minerals here named 
are all poisonous. 
a dangerous and insidious poison—chromate of lead— 
which is used also largely for giving the slight yellow 
tint to ginger lozenges. Let the British consumer who 
has often, during the winter season, a ginger lozenge in 
her mouth, not be surprised at a slight failing in her 
health. The emerald green sugar plums and orna- 
ments in sugar have been colored with a still more 


> © T commenced the practice of physic and surgery at 


the age of 22: my early aspirations were so much in 
accordance with ‘ Noggs’’ description of the ‘ Pil- 
licody Family’ that I strongly suspect I may have 
been a distant relation. For 25 years I was 
fully employed ; I then abandoned tbe profession, re- 
moved to a small farm, which I now cultivate. I have 
surrounded my humble residence with the different 
kinds of fruit which our Green Mountain climate will : 
mature, while my only unmarried daughter, in Bloomer ; 


‘ costume, attends to the floral department; in short, 


we are all conscientions converts to the WateeOhre 
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‘ and Hygiene. Mrs. B.and Julia take to the water like | 
‘ ducks, while I only improve it during the warm season, 


Our bright yellow comfits contain | 


RARRARRARA 


substituting a tepid wash during the cold weather, but 
you must know I am on the last decade of time al- 
lotted to the age of man. I have read several of your 
publications, and the monthly Water-Cure is always 


an acceptable visitor. The few numbers taken in Or- } 


weil are extensively read, and are making converts. 
am ready, at all times, to lay down my farming tools, 
and goto any part of the town (gratis) to give my ° 


[3 


counsel to all who ask it, and I assure you, Sirs, I am 
getting some practice. There are several families in 
town who have adopted the Water-Cure, and, in every 
instance, with success. I preach to my old friends, 
who once had confidence in my opinions ; I am endea- 
voring to extend the circulation of the Journal ; I ob- 
tained subscribers to Mrs. Burt’s list in Bridgeport, 
while on a visit. Did not my age forbid, 1 would like 
again to become, not a Pillicody, but a Water-Cure 
physician. The system is destined to become univer- 
sal. We have two physicians in Orwell, in the prime 
of life; one of them once called me master ;—well- 
educated men; of course they are opposed to the 
Water-Cure, alihough they know nothing about it. 
Dr. Shew has performed two cures in Shorcham (the 
town north of this) which has created a sensation, and 


; tells well for future success. Excuse my desultory epis- 


tle—I intend it only for your eye— hereafter I will give 

you some reminiscences of my medical experience. 

Accept assurance of my devotion to the good cause, 
“*JoEL BaRBER.” 








Business Mutices, 


CORRKSPONDENTS who have interesting FacTs or casEs of 
cure under Water treatment, which they design for publica- 
tion, will very much oblige the publishers by writing out the 
same ona slip of paper, separate from that containing sub- 
scribers’ names, for this purpose we send each subscriber a 
Circular Prosprcrus on which to record names of sub- 
scribers, new and old, with their Post Office addresses. 








Ovr January NumseEr will be sent to all whose subscrip- 
tions expire with this number, yet the Journal will only be 
continued to those who re-subscribe. 

Our terms being payable in advance, it will be well for all, 
who intend to renew their subscriptions, todo so as soon as 
may be convenient after the reception of this number. 





Sprzciry.—When our friends, co-workers, and agents send 
in their names, it will be well to specify. as follows: ‘‘ For 
Tug W. C. Journat,”’ as the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, THR 
Stupent, and PHonoGraPHeER, are published at the same office. 
Hence the necessity of SPECIFYING, 





Samptu Numpers—We are frequently requested to send 
sample numbers, of a particular date, when it is impessible 
for us todoso. We shall, in all cases, comply with such re- 
quests, when we can. Wanatiy, we print an extra number of 
copies for this special purpose. We shall be glad to send 
Specimen Numbers to regular subscribers, for them to distri- 
bute among their friends 

FRIENDS AND CO-WoRKrRs in the advancement of Hypxo- 
PATHY will see to it, that EVeRY FAMILY is provided with a 
copy of the ‘Water-Cure Journal for 1853, Wow is thetime!! 


Spzc1an Norice.—.4// letters and other communications 
relating to this Journal should be post-paip, and directed 
to FOWLER AND WELLS, No. 131 Nassau Street, New-York. 


THe AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL for 1853, Devoted to 
Science, Literature, and General Intelligence. Published 
monthly, at one dollara year. 


PHRENOLOGY, the science of MIND, includes in its wide do- 
main, a knowledge of all the faculties, passions, and powers 
of the HUMAN sous; all the bodily organism over which the 
soul presides, with its structure and functions; and all the 
realm of nature to which man is related, and with which he 
should live in harmony. It includes a knowledge of man 
and his relations, to God, and to the universe. Jt is thusa 
central and comprehensive science, beginning with the con- 
STITUTION OF MAN. and ending with all his possible relations, 
SPIRITUAL and MATERIAL It is thus that SELF-KNOWLEDGE 
is the basis of all knowledge. 

_ Tau Purenovocican Journat, therefore, has a sphere that 
is universal. All philosophy, all science, al] art, all the de- 
tails of practical life are legitimate subjects of discussion in 
itscolumns. From this vast field we aim to select the most 
important, useful, and interesting matters, 
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PuRENOLOGY, the science which unfolds to man the laws 
of his own Passional, Moral, and Intellectual Being, will 
still command our first attention ; all other subjects being, 
in fact, but applications and illustrations of the principles of 
this science. We shall illustrate the varieties of cerebral 
development by spirited and truthful engravings of striking 
specimens of Human Nature, in its highest and lowest, its 
harmonious and discordant, its symmetrical and grotesque de- 
velopments. 


PsYCHOLOGY, or THE SCIENCE OF THE SOUL, vague asit now » 
is in its terms, uncertain in its facts, and indefinite in its | 
conclusions, must still be to every inquiring mind a subject | 
Tn the sphere of Magnetism, Psychome- » 


of intense interest. 
try, Neurology, or within the scope of dynamic, aromal, or 


spiritual phenomena, we shall ignore no well-established | 


fact, and resist no legitimate conclusion. Especially shall 
we endeavor to deveiop the best ascertained, and most practi- 
cally beneficial powers of human magnetism, in the control 
of pain and disease. 

Enpvucation, or thé *best methods of developing, harmoni- 
zing, strengthening, and training the mental and moral fac- 
ulties, not only in youth, but in maturity, and at home as 





) 


) 


well as at school, will claim at our hands the space its im- } 


portance merits. 


Youne Men about launching forth upon the activities of 
life, and anxious to start right and understand their course, 
will find the Journal a friend and monitor, to encourage them 
in virtue, shield them from vice, and to prepare them for 
usefulness and success inlife. The various cecupations will 
be discussed in the light of Phrenology and Physiology, so 
that every one may know in what pursuit he would be most 
likely to succeed. 

AGRICULTURE, the primitive, most healthful, and indepen- 
dent employment of man, will receive attention, and make 
the Journal eminently valuable to the Farmer, and indeed 
to all who have a fruit-tree or a garden. 

MecuanicaL —As at least one-half the wealth of the world 
comes through the exercise of the faculty of Constructiveness, 
the various mechanical arts will be encouraged, new inven- 
tions explained and iliustrated with engravings. 

Tse MgcHanic, the Farmer, the Professional Man, the 
Student, the Teacher, and the Mother, will find each num- 
ber of the Journal an instructive and valuable companion. 


Tse Journat will be published on the first of each month, 

on the following extremely low 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 

Single copy, one year, $1 00} Ten copies, one year, $7 00 
Five copies, one year, 4 QU | Twenty copies, one y’r, 10 0U 

Please address all letters. pOsT-PAID, to 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., New York. 

fs" The New Volume commences in January, 1853, 

Subscriptions may be sent in at once. Now is the time. 





A Letter or Inquiny.—[ While answering one, we may as 
well answer the questions of thousands, and therefore pub- 


lish the following letter with remarks.—Eps ] 
Marion County, Mississtppt. 

Messrs Fowiers anp Wrtiis—Some time since, I acci- 
dentally saw a number of the ** Water-Cure Journal,” and 
was induced from curiosity to give ita perusal, and was so 
struck with the reasoning on the philosophy of diseases, &., 
that Iam desirous of becoming a subseriber, But am ata 
loss to know how to proceed to effect my object, inasmuch as 
I know of no agent for the paper in this part of the country, 
and further, our currency here in Mississippi is metallic, 
conseqnently not very convenient to remit by mail. J could 
get some post-office stamps, if I knew that they would suit 
you, and send them by mail. 

I wish to know something about the water-cure treatment, 
and there is no chance here for me to get any information 
on the subject that I know of, unless I could get it from you. 
I have been afflicted some three or four years with something 
like Rheumatism in my neck, and back part of my head 
occasionally, and have tried the common remedies without 
receiving but little benefit. My wife also has had bad health 
for several years, and ] think has a liver complaint, and we 
wish to try the water-cure treatment if we knew how to 
commence it. Please !et me kuow what you think | need. 
Direct to China Grove, Mississippi. By complying, you 
will oblige, yery respectfully, your friend, | 

ReMmaRKS.—We have no local agent at this place, and 
must therefore solicit the services of those subscribers in that 
vicinity who have become acquainted with, and interested in 
the Warer-Curz Journat. When bank notes cannot be 
had of the desired denomination, gold dollars or quarter 
eagles may be remitted at single letter postage. Half eagles, 
or five dollar pieces, with a sheet of Jetter paper, will only 


cost six cents for postage from any post-office in the States. 


% All postage stamps of twelve, three, or one cent valuation, 
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will be received by the publishers at par for subscriptions to , 


the Water-Cure Journal or for books. This is a convenient 





“United States currency,” without discount or danger of } 


counterfeits. For greater safety, large amounts should be 
remitted in checks or drafts on New York, Boston, or Phila- 
delphia, made payable to the order of FOwLERS AND WELLS. 


Gumpsrs oF PrysioLogy —An esteemed correspondent 
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Gotp DoLuars.—Where small current Bank-notes can- 
not be obtained, it will be found perfectly safe and conven- 
ient to inclose and remit, at single letter postaze, Gold Dol- 
lars, or Quarter Eagles. These pieces should be secured to 


{ a thin card, slip of paper, or by a thread, before inclosing in 


wishes us to propeund the following queries to the author of ; 


the recent series of articles on Physiology. 

J. ‘* What are the scientific and physiological proofs that 
the mind, or the ‘true being,’ does not reside in the brain, or 
the nerves; or, broader still, in the organism of man ?”’ 

2, “What is the evidence, if any, that matter, properly 
organized, cannot think ?” 

3. “ What is the evidence that powers of feeling and 
thought require a spiritual nature?” 

4, “Ts not the result of the action of the nerves and brain, 
what we term feeling and thought ?” 

These questions, and a great many others, Dr. Nichols 


a 


wishes us to say, he has discussed in his ‘‘ Esoteric Anthropo- } 


logy,’’ more at length than he could properly do in the Jour- 


opposed to materialism; and anxious inquirers om vexed 
questions of physiology will see that they can far more rea- 
sonably look to such a work for the solution of their doubts, 


than to’ our colums, where the most of our readers expect ‘ 


matter of different character. The Doctor is not the man to 
flinch at anything ; but he thinks, as we do, that there isa 
place for everything, and that everthing should be in its 
place. ‘Therefore he has written “‘ Esoteric Anthropology,” 
to find a place for many things which had, thus far, had no 
place awarded them. 





KS INS N: 14.—Friends in this most >} : ; F 
Our Booxs IN SavANNAH, GEOxGIA.— Friends in thi % law, multiply school-houses and school teachers, build print- 


thrifty of all the Southern States will be glad to find a supply 
of our publications at this great depot. 
has opened a large book store in that city, and will supply 
any book published in the States or Europe. The Savannah 
Morning News has the following notice of Mr, Sieur. 


““We congratulate him on his escape from the ‘press- 
gang,’ and hope that he will find his new vocation not only 


’ stretched over this Continent. 


? sired. 


the letter. This will prevent the piece from slipping out. 





Ween Larce Amounts are to be remitted to the Publish- 
ers for Journals or Books, it should be sent in Drafts or 
Checks on New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, properly ene 
dorsed, and made payable to FowLers anp WELLs, or order. 

Our Journaus will be sent in clubs, to one or one hun- 
dred different post-offices in the United States, as may be de- 
ft will be all the same to the publishers. 








Varietirgs. 


Tur Evecrric TELEGRAPH—ITS Rapip EXTENSION OVER 
tHE WorLD.—" Jn the nine years that have elapsed since 





5 : ewe " : Morse ted his i ph fi i = 
nal. In that work he has given his theory of spiritualism, as > orse, oppoted his Sirs Loceprawh, from, Hal timerey aye am 


ington, from twenty to thirty thousand miles of wire have 
England sends her galvanic 


, Missions under the sea to Ireland, and beneath the Straits of 


> Dover to France. 


Mr. 8. S. Sipiey $ 


more agreeable, but more profitable than the editorial har- ¢ 


ness in which he has so long and faithfully labored. 
cess to his enterprise.’’ 





By REQUES. we copy the following announcement :— 


Rerorm Mepicat CoLttece.—Pror. W. Brscu has the 
pleasure of announcing to his friends and the public in gen- 
eral, that he has taken a place in Boston, expressly to teach 
the principles of the REFORM OR ECLE: TIC PRACTIC“# OF MED- 
IcIne«. It consists of two departments—male and female. 
Every branch of Medicine will be taught necessary to qual- 
ify the student for successful practice Dr. Bracu, the prin- 
cipal of the schocl, will be aided by suitable professors. 
There will be a winter and a summer session. ‘'he first 
will commence on Wednesday, 1st of December. The 
second or summer session, will commence on the Ist Monday 
in May, ensuing. 
profession, they will receive a Diploma without any formal 
examination, under the sanction of a Charter from the State 
of New York. Further information may be obtained of 
W. Brac, M D., at the Mariborough House, Boston” 


[ Besides the above, there are several other Eclectic colleges 
now in full blast, competing with allopathic, homeopathic, 
botanic, galvanic, and other ‘atic’? schools. One located 
in Cincinnati and another in Worcester, and there is a 
“ portable concern” in Rochester and Syracuse, 

Whether these ‘‘ mixed up’? minerals and vegetables pay 
expenses, including * Diplomas”? on parchment, we cannot 
say; but presume they do not. 


Suc- « 


Naples wnites herself to Gaeta bya subter- 
ranean rod. In Austria 3,0U0 miles are in existence; in Ger- 
many 4,000. and all Europe is becoming ranidly interlaced 
with these thought-avennes, while Egypt, Asia and South 
America will soon become subject to their dominion. The 
earth might be more than circled with the aerial subterranean 
and submarine pathways for intelligence, now in operation.” 

[‘t Old Fogies” say the world is either standing still or going 
backwards. But no matter, they are of no account, not 
worth minding. Let us put up the wires and lay down the 


rails, and builda road to the Pacific, establish the Maine liquor 


ing presses, multiply books and newspapers, vote ‘Free 
Farms” to the landless, improve rivers and harbors, beat the 
world_with steam-ships, raise the biggest crops of wheat (we 
have machines to cut it), and all sorts of fruits, including 
white blackberries and pumpkin squashes, get one hundred 
thousand subscribers for the Water-Cure Journal, and in 
short go ahead in all directions on land, Jake or ocean, like a 
live Yankee nation—so never mind the ** Oid Fogies.”’ 





Socrates AND SeNuCA were both put to death for avow- 


’ ing their opinions favorable to truth, in opposition to the 


Pe 


When students are qualified for their | 


NRA 


The natural tendency of > 


such things is “to run out” after the first crop of young doc- ; 


tors and doctoresses—the most of whom are gratuitous grad- 
uates, to say nothing of those benevolent professors who 
‘“work for nothing (but honor) and board themselves.” 
However, some say they do more good than harm, and we 
are always glad to notice their movements. ] 

Ciuss or Twenty may be made up of subscribers to either 
or both THe ParenotogicaL and WatT#r-Curs JouRNALS. 


It will be all the same to the publishers. Many subscribers 5 


take doth journals on these terms, 

Tue Universat PHONOGRAPHER—Devoted to the Dissemina- 
tion of Phonography and to Verbatim Reporting, with Prac- 
tical Instruction to Learners. Printed in Phonography. 
Published Monthly, at Ont Do~uaR A YEaR, in advance. 

The expense of this new style of printing is so great, that 
no discount or abatement can be made to clubs. Single 
numbers may be had, prepaid by mail, at TWELVE cENTS 


each. 
a 





established superstition of their times. 
A panpy is a thing that would 
Be a young lady, if he could; 
But as he can’t, does all he can 
To show the world he’s not a man. 





Tue (Frast or ImaGinarion.—Having no dinner; but 
reading a new cookery book. 





Mopern Critics —Bilious wretches who abuse you, because 
you write better than they do. 


Gu Currespondents, 


Spasms.—S. R. R., Miami, Ind.—We fear the case is hopeless. The 
symptoms strongly evince an affection of the brain, probably resulting 
from the injury you mention. Give him a tepid wash every day; feed him 
on plain vegetable food, and trust the rest to Nature. 








Eriersy.—B. 8. G., De Witt’s Valley.—Your case requires a careful 
personal examination before the physician can rationally answer the seve- 
ral queries you propound. Constipation often produces all the symptoms 
you mention, the fits included ; and as your best chance of acure is through 
the Hydropathic system, we would adwise you to go to a good Establish- 
ment. 

Green Peas anv Brans,—Dr. E, S. P., jr., Farmosa, Ill,, inquires :-— 
“Tn examining the Hydrapathic Encyclopedia, I find that in a number of 
places it recommends as food preserved green Lima beans, preserved green 
peas, &c. Will you please inform the reader how they are preserved in 
the green state?’ Simply by drying them when fully grown before rip: n- 
ing. They require to be soaked in cold water from twelve to twenty-four 
hours, before cooking. 

Patsy or tHe Lee.—F. B.—These cases require the full treatment to 
insure a reasonable chance fora cure. To write out a plan of treatment 
without knowing the full history of the case, would be impossible. She 
should consult a Hydropathie physician, or go to an Establishment. Elder- 
berries are harmless, but not of much nutritive value as an article of diet. 
We have plenty of better fruits, 
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Bap Hazits.—S. E., Milford, N. Y¢, informs us that his general habits 
of living are promiscuously unphysiological, and asks us to answer, in de- 
tail, a variety of questions about bathing, &c., &c, Such answers would 
be of no use to him. His habits must conform generally to physiological 
laws, or it cannot be expected that any particular application of water ex- 
ternally, however good in itself, can prevent or cure disease. He should 
study attentively the books on Water-Cure. 





NERvousNEss AND RuruMAtisM.—J. M’K., Fairfield, Pa.—The hip- { 
bath, at seventy degrees, ten minutes, each evening, followed by syringing ; 


the ears or part affected with warm water, would be better than cata- 
plasms to the hand, Continue the sponge-bathings, Two or three months’ 
wet-sheet packing would be desirable. 


Mopvus OPpERANDI oF Emertics.—L. B. D., Commerce, Mich.—Messrs. 





Fow ers AND Wetts: The writers for the Water-Cure Journal, Dr. Trall, } 


in his Encyclopedia, and 8. Graham, in “ The Science of Human Life,” 
have told us the ‘modus operandi of emetics,” i. e. “ physic’? emetics. 
They say that vomiting is caused by the resistance which Nature makes 
to the medicine introduced into the stomach. The effects of these ‘‘ unna- 
tural ” emetics are deprecated by these writers, because they provoke 
vital resistance. How water acts as an emetic they have not told us; and 
as it produces the same effect, i. e. vomiting, how is it that they (water 
emetics) are not liable to the same objections as “physic” emetics? Iam 
a firm and practical believer in Hydropathy—have reed the Water-Cure 
Journal about one year—am preparing myself for the ‘‘ Hydropathic Insti- 
tute.”? Allopathy is sick here, and struggling as if in torment; one of its 
practitioners here told me, with much gravity, that the food we eat passes 
through the colon bofore entering the -small intestine ; and insisted that 
he was correct, until I showed him the “ pictures.”” He says he has 
“ practised? nine years; however, I have some hopes of him, as I sold 
him a copy of the Encyclopedia. He says he has cured diseases which 
the Encyclopedia says “can’t be cured.” Iasked him to specify what 
diseases he meant, but he “didn’t” do it. We have no Water-Cure 
physician in this vicinity, but we have several copies of the Water-Cure 
Journal, and some Water-Cure books. We hope, ere long, to see a better 
state of things, and that we shall not be looked at with astonishment, when 
we say that the body should be washed every day. Please give an ex- 
planation of the ‘modus operandi” of water emetics, in the next Water- 
Cure Journal, and oblige yours in the cause of truth. 

The “explanation”? above referred to, applies also to an emetic with 
simple water. Ifthe temperature and bulk of the water together consti- 
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tute an unphysiological condition, the same ‘vital resistance ”? produces } 
yomiting by which the physiological condition is restored. We donot pre- ¢ 


tend that vomiting is a natural condition, by whatever provoked. So, if 
the nursing child imbibes too much of its mother’s milk, the excees of bulk 
provokes vital resistance and emesis results. 
vomiting by means of “drugs and dye-stuffs,” and with water or milk, 
is “pretty considerable.’ One causes great and unnecessary waste of 
vital power, and poisons the system besides; the other does neither, 


Sick Heapacue.—E. B. T., Moriah, N. Y.—This subject is fully treated 
of in the Hydropathic Encyclopedia. 


Book Putices. 


BOOKS WHICH QUICKEN THE INTELLIGENCE OF YOUTH, DELIGHT AGE, 
DECORATE PROSPERITY, SHELTER AND SOLACE US IN ADVERSITY, BRING 
ENJOYMENT AT HOME, BEFRIEND US OUT OF DOORS, PASS THE NIGHT 
WITH US, TRAVEL WITH US, GO INTO THE COUNTRY WITH Us.—Cicero. 











Pio—neR WoMEN OF THE West. By Mrs. ELtet. 
pp. 434. New York : CaArLes ScrIBNER. 


12mo., 


In her preface the author represents the present volume as 
a supplement to ‘‘ The Women of the American Revolu- 
tion,’? recently published. But we regard it complete in 
itself. It contains the biographies of upwards of sixty pio- 


neer women of the West, written in a most entertaining style, | 


and is full of interesting history. 


The work is well printed, and bound up in an acceptable : 


manner. Price $1 25, and may be had at this office. 


Txuz VoIce or THE YOun«G, in behalf of Temperance, Truth, ° 


and Safety. By P. H. Sxinner. 
York : published by the author. 


18mo., pp. 148. New 


This earnest little volume comprises speeches, essays, 
mottoes, with prize addresses selected for this purpose. It 
will serve little folks as a fortification against yielding to a 
tempting appetite for strong drink. Model Orations—by 
young masters and misses—which would do honor to Ran- 
dolph or Red Jacket. The book has several pictures not de- 
scribed in the text. Price 37 cents. 


SHapes oF CHARACTER; OR, THE INFANT PItGri™. By ANNE 
Wooproorrr, In two 12mo. vols., pp. 329, 308, New 
York: Roperr Carter & Brorurrs. 


A deeply religious novel, through which the character of 
the child, the youth, is traced with almost agonizing solici- 
tude, showing new phases of character at every turn. The 
book will prove acceptable to those who deem an early reli- 


$ ple, almost holy beauty of Madeleine’s character needs no 
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, embellishment. 
But the difference between } 
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} giant strength of this hideous monster. This little Tem- 
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gious education of vastly more importance than physical de-:5 
velopment, yet it has important lessons for all who can 
draw correct inferences. 

‘Shades of Character’’ is not, as we were led to suppose, 
founded upon any physiological or phrenological theory, but 
is simply descriptive of life in a religious, and not in a scien- 
tific point of view. § 


Dottars anv Cents. By Amy Lorurop. 2 vols, New 


York: Gzorau P. Prtnam. 


IO 


A charming story, beautiful for its simplicity and natural- ; 
ness, as interesting as the ‘Wide, Wide World,” and 
‘‘Queechy,’’ to which it bears a faint resemblance. The 
plot is more carefully constructed, than in the popular stories 
by Miss Wetherell, and more skilfully unfolded. Its author 
wields a more practised pen. The style is graceful and ° 
lively; the characters are life-like ; the incidents, those of 
every-day life. There is no sickly sentimentalism in the 
book—nc love passages too extravagant to be real. A high 
moral tone pervades the whole. The power and excellence 
of religion are perhaps less forcibly illustrated than in Miss 
Wetherell's stories, but its influence and value are not un- 
derrated, 

Whoever Miss Lothrop may be, we hope she will not rest 
satisfied with the reputation which her first attempt at au- 
thorship has won for her, but that she is now pluming her 
wings for another flight. We cannot have too many such 
books, safe books for the young, and whose influence shall 
be ‘‘ good and not evil’? wherever they are read. 
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Maveeine: A Tale of Auvergne, Founded on Fact, By 
Jutia Kavanaco. New York: D Appieton & Co. 


A beautiful illustration of the power of faith and of the 
great amount of good one individual may accomplish. The 
main incidents of the story are true, there was therefore less 
room for the play of fancy, than in *‘ Nathalie.’”? The sim- 


The tinsel ornaments which ordinarily 
adorn the heroines of romance would be singularly inappro- 
priate and out of place here. ‘‘ The good works and alms- 
deeds which she did” clothed Madeleine in immortal beauty. 
Let the wavering, the desponding, and the faithless read 
the book, and learn from the poor peasant girl of Auvergne 
what may be done by undonbting faith, fixedness of purpose, 
and unwearied patience. It is a good book for the home 
circle. The lesson it teaches is one which every man and 
woman needs daily and hourly to practise. 

Tue TEMPERANCE OFFERING FoR 1853, Edited by T. 8S. 

ArtHur. New York: Cornisu, Lamport & Co. 


This is a beautiful annual, embellished with fine steel 
engravings, and filled with well-written articles in prose and 
poetry by authors not unknown to fame, Several of Arthur’s | 
excellent Temperance stories find a place here, and we no- 
tice also a beautiful article by Leigh Hunt on the ‘‘ Deaths 
of Little Children.” Mrs. H. B. Stowe, Fanny Fales, Mary 
E. Howitt, and Mrs. Joseph C. Neal are among the contrib- 
utors. 

While the Demon of Intemperance stalks as now, through 
our land, slaying thousands and tens of thousands, scattering 
sin, misery, and death in his path, the friends of Temper- 
ance and good order should hail joyfully every instrumen- 
tality, however humble, which opposes its weakness to the 


perance Offering will be useful. As quaint George Herbert 
says, 
¢ A verse may find him who a sermon flies.” 


Two Lrecrures on INTEMPERANCE. By Horace Mann. 
18mo., pp. 127. Syracuse, N. Y.: Haut, Minus & Co., 
New York: FowLers anpD WELLS. Postage, 5 cents. 


Lecture I.—The effects of intemperance on the poor and 
ignorant. 

Lecrure JI,—The effects of intemperance on the rich and 
educated. 

A THxEmeE worthy of a Saviour !! and yet but little atten- 
tion is given to it by his professed followers. Men “of the 
world,’? who have suffered a living death, have taken up the 
subject, formed societies, besought legislators to pass laws 
for the protection of the weak anderring. But, with what 
effect? Aye, we shall see. In the book before us, we have 
the opinion of an able Mann, who pronounced the Mainz Law 
not only ‘‘ constitutional,”’ but regards it the grandest Asy- 
lum ever conceived for the reformation of the inebriate. 
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We have not space here tospeak particularly of the merits 
of this production; but those who have read ‘*A Few 
Thoughts for a Young Man,” will need no further recom- 
mend than this—these Lectures on Intemperance were 
written by the same “‘ Mann.”? Price 25 cents.» 

Diary or Rev. Sotomon Spirriw. Dedicated to the Chew- 
ing, Smoking, and Snuffing Clergy and Pious Laity of the 
United States. 56 pages, price 12 1-2 cents. 

This anonymous production is supposed to have been writ- 
ten by aclergyman. It contains the famous letter of JoHN 
Quincy Apams, and some Observations by Rev. Dr. Cox. 


Object, to annihilate the practice of using tobacco. For sale 
at this office. 


Oractes For Yours: a Home Pastims. By Caro.ine 
Gitm4aNn. 12mo. pp. 81. New York: G. P. Purnam & Co. 
A pleasant intellectual exercise for children and youth— 

a sort of game at fortune telling—which cannot fail to inter- 


Sest little folks, and we may add, introduce an ‘‘idea”’ into 
‘their minds, and impress a moral, or inspire them with an 


ambition to do something useful in the world. The book is 
elegantly printed. 








Wivertisements. 


The Magazine for your Family! Prospectus of Volume VI. 

Tue Srupenr.—A family miscellany and monthly 
school-reader, edited by N. A. Calkins. This work entered 
upon its Sixth Volume with the November number, with 
more flattering prospects than ever before. Its objects— 
PaysicaL, Morau, and INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT— have 
been so successfully carried out, as to meet the unqualified 
approbation of its thousands of readers. Being so arranged 
as to adapt it to every member of the family, from the child 
to the parents, it occupies a broader field than any other 
magazine extant, and is emphatically Tue Famity MIscEL- 
LANY. 

Tur PLAN or THE Work is unlike any other before the 
public. Several pages are devoted to articles in prose and 
poetry, from the ablest writers, embracing subjects of inter- 
est for the older members of the family, and the advanced _ 
classes in school, The Youth’s Dapartment contains narra- 
tives to teach valuable moral lessons, relating to habits, con- 
duct, etc.; also, travels, natural history, and articles on 
scientific subjects, adapted to the capacity of the young. 
For Children a few pages contain articles with easy words 
and simple ideas. Teachers and Parents will find a portion 





5 devoted to useful suggestions relating to their duties and re- 


sponsibilities: A Record of Events, embracing a brief 
summary of the news, from month to month, is given. 

Our Museum is a feature which attracts much attention 
from the young and old. Among its varieties may be seen, 
origin of words, of sayings, questions from correspondents, 
their answers, also enigmas, puzzles, wit, and pebbles un- 
common picked up along the shores of reading. - 

A Montaty ScHooL-READER is one of the leading charac- 
teristics of this work. It is adapted to classes of different 
grades, and furnishes fresh and entertaining matter every 
month, thus imparting to the pupils a variety of useful in- 
formation that cannot be obtained from their school-books, 
while it develops a taste for reading, 


Tue AIM OF THE STUDENT is to develop body and mind, in- 
terest and instruct the intellect, enkindle a love for such 
learning as-will be practically useful in life. While its 
pages breathe a high moral tone, and inculeate none but 
pure principles, they will be free from party and sectarian 
prejudices, endeavoring to do the greatest good to the great- 
est number. 

Tue SrupENT commences its SixthVolume with NovEeM- 
BeR, and will be published on the first of each month, con- 
taining THIRTY-TWO large octavo pages, with numerous illus- 
trations, on the following 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 


Single copy, one year - $1 00| Hight copies, one year $6 00 
Five copies, ‘“ - 4 00| Fifteen copies “ 10 00 


1G Sample numbers will be sent gratis, when desired. 
Please address all letters, POST-PAID, to 


FOWLERS AND WELIS, 131 Nassau-st., N. Y. 


AgENTs WANTED in all parts of the Union, to whom the 
most liberal encouragement will be given. 















A limited space of this Journal will be given to advertise- 
ments, on the following tems: For a full page, one month, 
$£0. For one column, $18. For half a column, $10. For 
less than half a column, twenty-five cents a line. 

At these rates, the smallest advertisement amounts to less 
than one cent a@ line for EVERY THOUSAND COPIES of the 
Journal, our Edition being never less than 40,000 copies. 





Dr. 8S. B. Suirn’s Torpeno Exxctro-Macxetic Macuines. 
—These Machines differ from all other Electro-Magnetic 
Machines. The inventor has made an improvement by which 
the primary and secondary currents are united. The cures 
performed by this instrnment now are, in some i.stances, 
almost incredible. For proof of this I refer to my new work 
lately issued from the press, under the title of ‘“* The Medical 
Application of Electro-Magnetism.” Mail edition, 25 cts. 
‘the Torpedo Magnetic Machines are put up in neat rose- 
wood cases of a very portable size. Price, $12. A discount 
made toagents Address, 8S. B. Smith, 2973¢ Broadway, 
Nea Dec. tf. 








WATER-CURE ESTABLISHMENTS, 





Hypropatuic InstiruTz#.— Dr. TRALI receives patients at his ( 





commodious city establishment, 15 Laight street, New York, ? 


(the oldest city Water-cure in the United States), one door « 


from. dhe. besutul, promenade grounds, of the. St. John’s } —This building was erected expressly for Hydropathie pur- 


: 5 . ." > poses, and embraces all the conveniences necessary for the 
The house enjoys one of the most open, airy and quiet locali- > improvement and enjoyment of patients. 


Park, and in the immediate vicinity of the Hoboken Ferry. 


ties in the city ; and a sail of ten minutes across the Ferry 


brings the cure-guests to the shaded walks and delightful 5 


groves of the Elysian Fields. 
Tn addition to the usual appliances for full Water treat- 


ment, he has with the assistance of Dr. J. L. Hosrorp, es- ° 


tablished a department for the special management of those 


female diseases which are incurable without peculiar mechan, } 


ical and surgical treatment. 
attended to as heretofore. 


Consultations and city practice 
June, tf. 





Joxn Suxw, M.D., Practitioner oF Water-CurE—90 
Fourth Avenue, between Tenth and Twelfth streets, New 
York. j 

General Practice attended to night and day, as heretofore. 
Letters forfadvice will also receive proper attention. Nov. 





AmeERICAN Hyproparuic InstiruTe, Port Cuester, N. 
Y.—VThe Third Term of the Medical School of the Institute 
will commence on the first Monday in November, and con- 
tinue twelve weeks. Lecture fees $20, payable in advance. 
Board, $3 per week, washing extra. ‘Lhe entire expense, 
books included, need not exceed $100. 


The Second Term of the Young Ladies’ Institute of Physi- ° 
ological Education, will commence on the first Monday of } 
June, 153. Circulars, giving full particulars, will be sent, > 


on application. p $ : 
Patients will be received at any time, and particularly in 
the intervals of our schowl terms, to the extent of our accom- 


modations. T.L.Nicuots,M.D. M.S. Gove Nicnoxzs. ° 





YELLow Sprincs WarTeER-CurE EsTaBLISHMENT, GREEN 
County, Onto — The Public are respectfully informed 
that the above establishment is now open for the re- 
ception of Patients and Visitors. It is located one mile 
south of the town of Yellow Springs, in a region of country 
well known for the purity of its atmosphere, healthiness, 
and for its beautiful and romantic scenery. The buildings 
were erected for their present purpose, are large and commo- 
dious, and capable of accommodating over one hundred Pa- 
tients. The Bath-rooms are large, and fitted up with every 
convenience for the application of water; having 109 
acres of the most beautiful woodland attached, comprising 
every variety of hill and dale, with a clear limpid stream 
running through it. ‘There is sufficient space for exercise 
within the enclosure. The Springs are inexhaustible, and of 
the purest water. There is also a bowling saloon 100 feet 
long, with other descriptions of amusements, where patients 


can engage in such healthful and diverting exercises as will } 


be best calculated to restore their muscular strength. The | 
great success which has attended our treatment in nearly | 


every case of chronic disease, including those diseases pecu- } 


liar to females, has been such as to warrant us in holding out 
inducements and encouragement to the afflicted to try the 
effects of the healing properties of nature’s great curative 
agent, ‘* Water,” particularly in Rheumatism, Nervous affec- 
tions, Spine diseases, Dyspepsia, Chronic Diarrhea, Chills 
and Fevers, Diseases of the Lungs, and, indeed, in almost 


every form of chronic disease, the success of Hydropathy, or ° 
Water Cure, has been unparalleled. To remove wrong im- ° 


pressions, we would wish to remark that winter treatment is 


subject to the debilitating effects of the weather, The Medical 
Department is under the care of A. Creney, M.D., and G. 
W. Bieter, M.D. Terms.—For Board and treatment from 
the Ist of October to the Ist of April, from $6,00 to 8,00 
per week, according to the room occupied and the length of 
ume the patient may remain. Friends accompanying pa- 
tients, $4,600 per week. Visitors, $5,00 per week; transient 
do., $1.00 per day. Patients are requested to bring two 
cotton sheets, and one linen sheet, three comforts, one blan- 
ket, and four towels. Patients not bringing the above will 
be charged $0,50 per week extra. The Establishment can be 
reached by railroad from almost every direction. Persons will 
please notify the Conductor on the cars, who will leave them 
“at the station expressly erected for their accommodation, 
immediately opposite, and a few rods from the house, Fur- 
ther information will be given on application, by letter or 
otherwise, to Dr. A. Cuenry and Co., at the 
Dr. G. W. Biater, N.W. cor. of 6th and College streets, or 
to Dr. BeMonn, 7th street, between Vine and Walnut, 
Cincinnati, Vhio. Dec. it. 
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always more successful than summer, patients not being ° 
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CLEVELAND Warer-Curr Esrasiisamernt—The above 
establishment is now commencing its fifth season. The in- 
creased accommodations and facilities which have been 
added from year to year, make itsecond tonone in the Union, 
and enables the subscriber to say with confidence to all who 
wish to avail themselves of the great facilities which the 
Water-Cure system when rightly applied, offers to all those 


who are seeking restoration to health; that they can here ; 
pursue it under the most favorable auspices for the removal : 


of disease. The very flattering patronage bestowed hitherto, 
by a generous public, will serve but tostimulate the proprie- 
tor to increased exertions in behalf of all those sufferers who 
may place themselves under his charge. Terms—$7 to #8 
per week. T. T. SexLtyz, M.D., Proprietor. July—t 


Tue Evia Warer-Cure will be open on the First of June, 
1852. The entire management will be in the hands of Dr. 
8. O. Gleason and Mrs. R. B. Gleason, M.D. Mrs. G. will 
pay especial attention to the treatment of female diseases 

Each patient (for packing purposes) is expected to furnish 
i comforters, one blanket, one linen sheet, and four bath 
towels, 

Terms, Third floor, double rooms $5, for each person per 
week. Second floor $6. do. First, price according to the 
amount of room required, Address 8S. O. Gueason, M.D., 
Elmira, N. Y. Nias th. 








Worcester Warer-Cors Instirution, No.1 Gien Sreerr. 


The location is 
retired, and overlooks the city. 


Terms —For full board and treatment. $6 to $10 per week, } 


according to rooms occupied. 


A medical fee of $2 for first examination will usually be | 


required, 

Patients are requested to bring two coarse cotton and one 
linen sheet, two woolen blankets, one comfortable, and old 
linen for bandages. S. Rogers, M.D. E.F. Rocurs, Su- 
perintendent. Feb. tf. 





To rue Laprss.—* WasutneTon Sprincs” Warer-Curz, 
for female patients exclusively, founded anJ built during the 
past summer, at the suggestion of several highly respectabie 
heads of families, who, friendly to Water-Cure, as Nature's 
best diluent and only Panacea, yet object to the lodgment 
and treatment of males in the same establishment with fe- 
males, 

Now is the season, ladies, when water acts most energet- 
ically, and when the greater number of cures are performed. 

For terms, which are liberal, addre s, through the matron, 
Mrs. S. Barser, Senr., at Dr. Shadgett’s Institute, Moun- 
tain Road, Plainfield, New Jersey, post paid. Nov. tf. 





Concorp WatTEeR-CuRE.—Dr. ValL's EsraslisHMent, lo- 
cated at the capital of ** the old Granite State,’ has met with 
an unprecedented patronage during the past summer, and 
nearly every patient has been benefited or cured The estab- 
lishment will be open for winter treatment, and none will 
be found better located for tuis purpose. Situated on the 
principal street of the town, pleasant opportunities for ex- 
ercise are at all times afforded The bath-rooms will be kept 
warm. and patients can have fires in their own rooms if they 
wish : they will thus find the treatment as pieasant in win- 
ter as in summer ; and its effects in some cases are more 
marked. Our water is very superior, and our fixtures excel- 
lent. We invite such friends of the ‘‘ good method”? as 
would like to improve their bodily condition to give usa call. 
Terms in winter, from $4 to $6 per week ; in summer, from 
$6 to $8. Oct, 3t. 


GRANVILLE O10 Water Cure—Located at Granville, 
Licking County, Ohio, combines the advantages of other good 
establishments ; a healthy loeation, an abyndant supply of 
pure soft water, a Gymnasium, a Lady in charge of the fe- 
male patients possessed of unusual accomplishments, tact, 
skill, and experience in the management of the sick, a Phy- 
sician who has had an extensive experielce of twenty-five 
years, &c., &c, 

Females who have been canfined to their beds, unable to 
walk or sit up from one to twenty years in consequence of 
nervous, spinal, or uteriue diseases, are particularly invited 
to correspond with, or visit us, Unrivallod success in the 
treatment of this class of diseases has givsn us confidence, 
and we say to all such, even if they have ‘‘suifered much of 
many Physicians,” make one more trial, 

Terms, from $3 to $12 per week. Patients furnish the 
packing materials, and towels. Address Mrs. C. i pe or 

ec. 2t. 








Jamrs R. Gray, M.D., would announce to the citizens of 
New Orleans and vicinity, that he has cpened a Water Cure 
Establishment in that city, and is in readiness to receive 
Patients at the residence of Kendall, Fox and Co , corner of 
Tchopitoulaz and Gravier Streets. , 

Patients are requested to furnish themselves with two linen 
and two cotton sheets, two heavy comforters, four towels, and 
linen fer bandages; and those who are very helpless an at- 
tendant, who may obtain board on very reasonable terms. 

Charges for board, lodging, and medical services, will be 
from ten to fourteen dollars per week, according to the atten- 
tion required. 

Ample facilities are provided to secure all the advantages 
of the various hydropathic and dietetic appliances, and no 
labor will be spared in providing for the comfort and speedy 
regovery of patients. Dee. 1t. 





Forms rvitbE WatTzR-Curn, By Drs. PARKER and AVERY. 
Apply ab gad sah 0;, Nake Dee. tt. 
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WinTER TREATMENT ATxGLEN HAven.—Those who read 

the Water-Cure Journal and Water-Cure books, will learn 
that treatment in the cold months, even to the feeblest, can 
be made pleasant and profitable. To show that the true idea 
is getting abroad, let me say that at the Glen we have already 
forty-two persons, who have taken rooms and commenced 
winter treatment, and we have applicants enough to make - 
our number up to fifty persons. These are of both sexes, old 
and young, of great variety of aiiment, and from the following 
States—Vermont 2, Massachusetts 4, New Jersey 1, Pennsyl- 
vania 1, Mississipi 3, Florida 1, Ohio 1, Indiana 4, Wisconsin 
1, Canada 3, and the balance from New York. We shall be 
happy to accommodate all who may come, and will try to do 
them good. 
_ Route.—On the Albany and Buffalo Railroad to Skane- 
ateles, N: Y., where inquire for Mr. James Tyler, who will 
cheaply, safely, and comfortably bring persons to the Glen. 
For the proprietors, J. C. Jackson, M.D. P. O. Scott, Cort- 
land Co., N.Y. Dec. It. 





For Sate, Trae Warter-Cure EstTaslisuMent AT PHIL- 
LIp-BURG, Beaver County, Pa —Family circumstances in- 
duce the undersigned to offer for sale his well frequented and 
favorably known HyproparHic ESTABLISHMENT. 

Phillipsburg is a healthy and beautifully sitnated village on 
the east side of the Ohio River, 25 miles below Pittsburzh, and 
opposite the village of Rochester, the Depot of the Ohio and 
Pennsylvania Railroad, with a good Steamboat landing, and 
telegraph office, &. The Hstablishment has accommoda- 
tions for 25 patients. The main building is surrounded by 
one and a half acre of ground, with shrubbery, ornamental 
and fruit trees, a bowling alley, saloon, and other requisites. 
The water is clear and abundant. For particulars, address 
Dr. Epwarp Acker, Rochester P. O., Beaver County, Penn- 
sylvania. Dec. it. 





Tue Rounp How Warer-Corn Rerreat —Established 
n 1847. Located at Rounp Hitt, Nortaampron, Mass. <Ac- 
cessible by Railroad from Boston, Albany, and New Yoc-k, in 
from 4 tod hours. For beauty and healthfalness of socation 
—softness and purity of water—large and well-furnished 
rooms, and for comforts and conveniences for patieuts and 
their friends, this establishment is unsurpassed by any in the 
country. Address A. RANDALL, Esq., Agent, or C. A. HALL, 
M.D., Physician. Feb. 11t. 


Hicgauanp Homes Water-Corsx, at Fishkill Landing, Dutch- 
ess Co., N. Y. O. W. May, M, D., Proprietor 

The pure air and water, beautiful scenery, fine large edi- 
fice, and easy access from every direction, combine to render 
this a desirable place for those who need Hydropathic treat- 
ment. This establishment is intended more particularly 
for the cure of Female diseases; but all other remediable 
diseases are here treated successfully. Oct. tf. 








Tue Sugar Creek Farts Warter-Cure, Tuscarawa Co, 
Ohio, 12 miles south of Massillon, under the charge of Dr. 
Frease, is supplied with soft spring water, and open winter 
summer Terms—$5 per week. Post Office address, 


bring three sheets and three comforters. Oct. 3t. 





Lowett Water Cure EstaBlisHMENT.—This old-estab- 
lished institution, under the medical direction of G. H. Tay- 
lor, M.D., will compare favorably in respect to location, 
water, fixtures, and all that constitutes a first-rate institu- 
tion, with any other of the kind. Terms, from $6 to $8 per 
week. 


Dr. Henry Meter, Practitioner of Hydropathy, apprises 
his friends and the public in general that he has left Willow 
Grove, and established a Hydropathic [nstitute, 239 Spruce- 
street, below 8th, Philadelphia. General Practice attended to ; 
also in Surgery and Obstetrics. Terms moderate. Cail! 





Crncinnatr Warrr-Cure,.near Carthage, will remain 
open during the Wurrer, for the reception of Patients. 

This Institution is not surpassed by any in the United 
States. For particulars, address D, A Pxase, M.D,, Car- 
thage, Hamilton UCo., Ohio. Dec. 3t, 





Tur LenawEs Cousty Water-Cure, Raisin, Michigan, 
is in successful operation. Atl letters, post paid, and ad- 
dressed to Dr. Jonn B. Guuxiy, will receive immediate 
attention. SrouT and Luruer, Proprietors. Dec. It. 





Dr. E. SxELu's Watei-Cure Establishment isat Hasthamp- 
ton, Mass., and is fitted up for winter use, The fall and 
winter is the time to gain health, did people only know it, 
Terms, $6 per week. Dec. 3t. 





Cuicaco Water-Cure RETREAT, corner Indiana and Rush 
Streets, recently opened for the reception and treatment of 
Patients, by J. Wessrer, A.M., M.D, Nov. tf. 





New GRAeFENBERG WateR-CurE.—No Cure, No Pay. 
For further particulars, address R. Hottanp, M.D., New 
Graefenberg, N Y Dec. tf. 





PENNSYLVANIA Warer-Cure EstaBLisHMENT—By Edward 
Acker, M.D., Phillipsburgh, opposite the town of Beaver, on 
the Ohio River, Beaver County, Pa. . Dec. 7t. 





Tus BROWNSVILLE WaTER-CuRE ESTABLISHMENT, under the 
direction of Dr. C. Baz, is open for the reception of patients. 
Summer and Winter. Feb. 10t, 


Miss M. H. Mowry, Puysicran, No. 22 South Main street, 
Providence, Rhode Island, Feb. 14t.* 
LTE ES OD IEG, GPa Pe Pin ee Bee 


Dr. BevorrHa’s WatTer-Cure EstsBLishMENT is at Sara- 
toga Springs. Aug. tf. 
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[The benefo-nco of Water, which refreshea plants, quenches thirst, restores vigor.] 


Heatta Rerorm is emphatically the great DE- 
.MAND OF THE AGE. Disease and infirmity hang 
like deadly incubuses on the cause of human pro- 
gress, marring the happiness of mankind, and 
paralyzinz the best energies of the human race, 


Tae Warer-Cure Journat has undertaken to 
educate the people in a knowledge of the Laws of 
HEALTH; and in fulfilling this great mission, it has 
attained a circulation and influence unprecedented ; 
in the annals of medical literature. 
doctrines are thoroughly examined, they are ap- 
proved in principle; wherever they are intelli- 
gently tested, they are adopted in practice. 

Tue Puitosopny or Lire will be unfolded in all 
its PHYSIOLOGICAL, SOCIAL, MENTAL, and MORAL RELA- 
tions. Believing that “sound minds in sound 
bodies” mtst be the general rule in the ecommuni- 
ty, instead of the exception, as at present, before 
humanity can work out the glorious destiny of 
which it is capable, the natural and perfect integ- 
rity of the WHOLE HUMAN BEING Will continue tg be 
the leading theme of the Journal. 


Tse Preservation or Hratru will involve a 
consideration of the relations of arr, LIGHT, FooD, 
DRINK, BATHING, TEMPERATURE, EXERCISE, CLOTHING, 
occupation, the rasuions, &e., as well as of every 
other hygienic influence which concerns the growth 
and development of the human organism. 


Tur Truz Heauine Art, which may be resolved 
into the two general processes of puriricaTion and } 
InvigoRaTion, will be taught by scientific discus- 
sions, and illustrated by examples in Hydropathic 


Wherever its 


, practice, excluding all drug-medication, and all , 
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other destructive or injurious agents or processes. ; 

Universat Rerorm.—Under our sub-title of Hrr- 
ALD oF Rerorms, we shall not be unmindful of any 
scheme which contemplates accomplishing much 
or little for the improvement, elevation, and hap- 
piness of the human family. 

Tue Ristve Generation are most deeply interest- 
ed in acquiring a knowledge of the Sctence of 
Homan Lirx, The young*the gifted, the accom- 
plished, are daily and hourly cut down in their 


Here, again, ignorance is the evil—knowledge the 
remedy. 

Tur Moruers or ovr Racz.—It is indispensable 
to the physiological regeneration of our race that 
our mothers be healthy in themselves, and wise in 
the regulation of the dietetic and other voluntary 
habits of their children; and we know of no pub- 
lication, save this, which supplies the needful in- 
formation. 

A Poputar Worx.—Let it be borne in mind, 
that the Warrer-Curr Journat is a thoroughly 
Poputar Work, a work for the people, and not the 
organ of a profession or sect. Its aim is to make 
every reader acquainted with the structure, fune- 
tions, and relations of his own body ; and to be to 
every one an unerring guide in the preservation 
of health, or its restoration. It will contain the 
principles of science, and the facts of experience ; 
the wonderful statisties of Hydropathiec Establish- 
ments, and the equally astonishing and even more 
convincing records of Home Practicx, 


,’ 
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Tue Past anv Futurz.— Whilst the achievements 
of the Past are the best promises for the Furursg, 
we may intimate that it is our intention to give, in 
our own works, an example of the Proeress, Rr- 
FORM, AND IMpRovEMENT which we would promote. 
In our writings and illustrations of Puystotoey ; 
in our articles on the Pyrvoretes and Practice of 
Hypropatuy; in the promotion of Hyerentc Rz- 
Forms, and whatever else belongs to that complex 
thing called Lirz, we shall endeavor to make our 
progress correspond with that of the WonprrruL 
Ace in which we live. 


Our Crkoutation.—We are anxious to place a 
copy of this Journal in every family in the land. 
Believing that no agency can be more efficient in 
extending Water-Cure principles and reformatory 
education, we rely on the Frienps or our Causu 
to continue their benevolent exertions, 

Tar Journat will be published the first of each 
month, on the following extremely low 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 
Single copy, one year, - * One Dollar. 
Five copies, one year, - Four Dollars. 
Ten copies, one year, - - - Seven Dollars, 
Twenty copies, one year, - - - Ten Dollars. 


Please address all letters, post parp, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-street, 
New-York. 
(@~ The New Volume commences in January, 
1853. 
tions sent in at once. 


Now is the time!! 





Opinions ank- Hotices. 


Ong of the most beautiful works we receive. It looks as 
sweet, clean, and healthy, as though it had been treated by 
its own favorite system, and purified from everything ordina- 
ry, foul, or offensive-—Model American Courier. 

We do think that a gushing stream of fresh, pure, and 
sparkling water, running through all the old systems, would 
greatly cleanse, purify, and improve ‘them.— 
Whig. 

Suffice it to say, were we sick, and without any previous 
knowledge of the first principles of the healing art, we might 
possibly choose those doctors who give no medicine.— Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 

This Journal ought to be published in every language, and 
read in every family in the world.— Golden Era. 

It is one of the most interesting periodicals which grace 
our table, and we should be sorry to do without it.—Ports- 
mouth Enquirer. 

’ A work of great value—ten times as much as its subscrip- 
tion price, which is only one dollar a year.—Ammerican 
Union, 





Green River 


f 


§ 


It presents a splendid appearance, 


Its contributors are among the best medical writers’ in ae 
country.—The Radit. : 

The taking of this Journal will be found a money- -making | 
business.—Christian Freeman. % 

Full to the brim, as usual, with matter of the highest im- 
portance to the people.—Portland Transcript. 





Tus JouRNAL will be sent at club prig 
offices when desired, as it frequentlydga 
scribers wish to make a present of a ¥ 
and relatives who reside in other pla 
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Tug only way to secure a complete file of this Journal, is 
The 
eotyped. Back volumes cannot be sup- 


by subscribing for it at the beginning of the volume, 
Journal is not st 
plied, 
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y neighborhood through- 
nce to the publishers, 
the first of January, 


It is a work that should 
be placed in the hands of every family.— Dem. Reflector. 


Aut Letrers AND Orpers addressed to the Publishers, 
should be plainly written, containing the name of the Wrirsr, 
Post-Orrice, County and Strate. This would prevent mis- 
carriages, mistakes, and delays,‘ 

On THe Same Terms.—It will be the same to the Publishers 
if TWENTY copies of EITHER or BoTH the Water-Cure Journal 
or Phrenological Journal are taken in one club, 

Wuen Books are wanted to go by mail, the order shonld 
be written on a slip of paper separate from that containing 
the names of subscribers. 





Monzy on all specie-paying Banks may be remitted in pay- 
ment for this Journal. TD'afts or checks preferred. 
._ 
SvuBscrIBeRs can mail one, two, three, or more Bank-notes 
in a letter, including stamps, and not increase the postage. 


Au Lerrers and other communications should be post « 


PAID, and directed to FowLeRs AND WELLS, Clinton Hall, 
131 Nassau street, New York. 


Clubs should be made up, and subserip- 
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